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A  NEW  YEAR'S  PRAYER 


*  As  this  New  Year  I  make  resolves  for  high-  *| 
%  er,  nobler  living;  ♦ 
%  Resolves  to  be  more  tolerant,  forbearing  * 

♦  and  forgiving;  |* 
%  To  beautify  and  dignify  my  commonplace 

*  existence  <* 
t  By  radiating  smiles  of  cheer,  by  patience  % 

♦  and  persistence;  |* 
%  Resolves  to  live  and  labor  and  to  think  and 

|*  pray  for  others,  X 

Remembering  ever  that  all  men  are  really  % 


f  my  brothers — 

*  As  these  resolves  J,  make  afresh,  my  imper-  ♦ 
|*  fections  viewing,  % 
*>  Be  Thou  my  guide  as  these  intents  I'm  % 
f  patiently  pursuing.  * 
%  Help  me  to  know  the  good  is  not  just  in  the 

*l*  resolution ;                                                          % 

*  That  good  resolves  are  fully  made  when  % 
♦>  starts  their  execution.                                     ± 

*  X 
t  — Selected.  * 
I  * 

*■  ± 
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THE  LAW  OF  KINDNESS 

Good  Americans  try  to  become  strong  and  useful,  worthy  of  their  nation, 
that  our  country  may  become  ever  greater  and  better.  Therefore,  they  obey 
the  laws  of  right  living  which  the  best  Americans  have  always  obeyed. 
Good  Americans  are  kind.  In  America  those  who  are  different  must  live 
iv  the  same  communities.  We  are  of  many  sorts  but  we  are  one  great  'peo- 
ple. Every  unkindness  hurts  the  common  life;  every  kindnees  helps.  There- 
fore : 

(1)  I  will  be  kind  in  all  my  thoughts.  I  will  bear  no  spites  or  grudges. 
I  will  never  despise  anyone. 

(2)  /  will  be  kind  in  all  my  speech.  I  ivill  never  gossip  nor  will  I  speak 
unkindly   of  anyone.     Words  may  wound  or  heal. 

(3)  /  will  be  kmd  in  my  acts.  I  will  not  selfishly  insist  on  having  my 
own  way.  I  will  be  polite;  rude  people  are  not  good  Americans.  I  will  not 
make  unnecessary  trouble  for  those  who  rvork  for  me  nor  forget  to  be  grate- 
ful. I  will  be  careful  of  other  peple's  things.  I  will  do  my  best  to  prevent 
cruelty  and  will  give  help  to  those  who  are  in  need. — Selected. 


THE  ANNUAL  HOLIDAY 

Following  a  custom  of  several  years'  standing,  the  force  in  The 
Uplift  office  was  granted  the  week  between  Christmas  Day  and 
New  Year's  Day  as  a  holiday. 

The  record  of  the  old  year  has  been  made,  the  new  is  yet  to  be 
made.  We  enter  into  the  new  year  with  the  hope  that  we  can 
serve  in  the  future  as  we  have  in  the  past,  and  it  with  pleasure 
we  extend  to  our  readers  in  this,  the  first  issue  of  1934,  our  most 
sincere  wishes  for  happiness  and  prosperity  during  the  new  year. 

b- 
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TURNING  LIFE'S  PAGES 

"There  is  a  consolation  in  the  thought  that  once  a  year  we  may 
close  the  books  on  the  failures,  the  troubles  and  disappointments  of 
the  past  and  turn  over  a  new  leaf.  "Hope  springs  eternal  in  the 
human  breast."  And  the  new  year  affords  us  the  opportunity  to 
expand  in  the  full  glow  of  hope  in  the  future.  We  welcome  the 
chance  to  close  the  door  on  the  vestige  of  the  past  and  seek  in  the 
rays  of  hope  serene,  to  better  our  lives  in  the  coming  months. 

"It  is  true  that  we  resolve  and  then  relapse  but  to  paraphrase 
'  'tis  better  to  have  resolved  and  slipped  than  never  to  have  re- 
solved at  all.'  It  is  by  repeated  attempts  at  betterment  that  we 
attain  the  habit  of  goodness.  It  does  not  come  without  struggle. 
New  Year's  Day  is  a  milepost  or  marker  on  the  way,  a  point  from 
which  we  measure  the  loss  of  the  old,  the  sloughing  of  the  unde- 
sirable and  the  attempt,  at  least,  to  measure  up  to  better  things." 

A  PERPLEXING  PROBLEM 

The  Smithfield  Herald  editorializes  a  father  of  sixty  years,  a 
blockade  distiller,  and  son  thirteen  years  of  age  when  he  com- 
mitted his  first  offense.  The  father  is  charged  with  blockading 
liquor  and  the  son  was  forced  to  help  in  the  nefarious  business. 

The  father  and  son  were  arrested  and  committed  to  jail  together. 
Can  you  picture  a  more  distressing  sight?  Is  it  possible  to  trace 
the  source  of  the  trouble?  That  is  the  question.  However,  there 
is  no  time  to  talk  of  causes  in  such  instances,  but  high  time  to 
try  to  find  some  corrective  measures  so  the  youths  of  the  state 
will  have  better  environment  and  evade  such  influences  for  the 
sake  of  the  future  generations. 

While  the  boy  and  father  were  riding  to  jail  together  the  officer 
said  to  the  boy,  "Son,  you  never  had  much  chance,  did  you?" 

"No/'  replied  the  boy,  not  showing  the  least  concern  as  to  his 
fate.  "Did  you  ever  go  to  school,"  further  queried  the  deputy. 
"A  little  while,"  replied  the  sixteen-year-old  delinquent. 

The  officer  asked  if  he  thought  it  wrong  to  sell  and  make  liquor. 
He  had  his  doubts  about  it  being  wrong.     Naturally  he  would  nev- 
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er  for  the  reason  his  concepts  of  life  were  due  to  inheritance,  en- 
vironment and  example. 

Finally  the  wayward  youth  mustered  up  courage  to  ask  if  the 
officer  had  any  idea  as  to  what  the  court  would  do  with  him.  The 
officer  said,  "They  ought  to  send  a  bright  boy  like  you  to  school." 
The  young  fellow  was  absolutely  indifferent  as  to  the  school  ques- 
tion, but  expressed  a  willingness  to  go  to  jail  for  ten  years,  be- 
cause it  was  as  good  as  anything  he  had  ever  had. 

This  was  the  boy's  second  offense.  He  had  once  been  in  a  re- 
form school.  He  escaped  after  three  months  confinement  and 
soon  thereafter  found  himself  again  in  the  clutches  of  the  law,  be- 
cause of  nothing  better  being  offered. 

He  had  received  no  home  training,  no  school  training,  no  religi- 
ous training  in  the  midst  of  intelligent  homes,  churches  and 
schools  presumably  functioning  under  compulsory  school  law.  All 
of  this  happened  in  progressive  North  Carolina  we  constantly 
boast  of  whenever  possible. 

When  this  boy  stands  before  the  bar  of  justice  charged  with 
blockading  whiskey,  the  home,  the  church  and  the  school  will 
face  an  indictment. 

The  question  is  what  will  the  country  do  with  this  1933  product 
of  civilization? 

AN  HONOR  WORTHILY  BESTOWED 

There  are  some  of  the  "old-school"  who  yet  recall  having  learn- 
ed to  read  by  using  the  text-books,  McGuffey,s  Readers  numbered 
up  to  the  sixth  reader.  And  fortunate  were  the  children  back  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  we  judge,  who  were  re- 
quired to  use  all  six  of  these  old  books  till  one  could  read  un- 
derstandingly  and  with  ease. 

Besides  the  readers  the  McGuffey  brothers  were  the  authors  of 
a  spelling  book.  Reading  and  spelling  back  in  the  days  of  the 
little  red  school-house  were  considered  accomplishments  and  the 
two  subjects  were  emphasized.  Today  the  units,  whatever  the 
term  implies,  are  more  discussed  and  of  greater  concern  to  the 
student  body  than  any  other  item  of  the  school  system.     Paren- 
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thetically,  will  add  that  in  schools  of  today,  reading  and  spelling 
are  almost  lost  arts.     And  it  is  too  bad. 

But,  we  started  out  to  remark  that  the  two  brothers,  William 
and  Alexander  McGuffey,  joint  authors  of  McGuffeys'  Readers 
and  spelling  book,  have  after  so  many  years  of  what  seemed  in- 
difference been  memorialized  by  their  home  town  people  of  Oxford, 
Ohio. 

This  town  has  established  a  museum  in  their  memory,  using 
the  furniture  and  library  from  the  old  McGuffey  home  in  which 
the  family  lived. 

These  two  brothers,  besides  being  leaders  in  giving  to  the  pub- 
lic good  reading  matter  for  the  children  of  their  day,  were  in- 
structors in  the  leading  institutions  of  their  state,  and  the  elder 
brother,  William  McGuffey,  was  president  of  Ohio  University. 
So  the  honor  bestowed  by  home  people,  like  words  fitly  spoken, 
is  like  apples  of  gold  in  pictures  of  silver.  There  is  no  discount- 
ing of  real  values,  even  if  it  takes  distance  to  lend  enchantment, 
or  a  period  of  years  to  come  into  appreciation  of  genuine  service. 

TIME  CHANGES  ALL 

Arthur  Brisbane  says: 

"Only  time  can  change  men.  Time  has  abolished  cannibalism, 
slavery,  torture  of  witnesses.  It  will  abolish  drunkenness,  with 
the  help  of  good  cooking  and  freedom  from  worry,  and  put  an  end 
to  poverty,  ignorance,  greed,  superstition  in  time.  It  will  take 
what  we  call  "a  long  time,'  but  really  a  short  time  in  history. 
We  are  only  twelve  thousand  years  from  the  late  stone  age,  when 
every  man  ate  every  other  man,  if  he  could  catch  and  kill  him, 
and  have  still  hundreds  of  millions  of  years  to  go." 


That  Rutherford  College  has  adopted  the  old  Blue  Back  speller 
as  a  standard  textbook  suggests  that  in  the  future  the  old-time 
spelling  bee  will  be  in  order.  No  one  will  stand  up  before  a  crowd 
and  make  known  to  the  public  that  they  are  poor  spellers. 

If  the  spelling-bee  becomes  a  popular  way  of  passing  time  there 
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will  be  considerable  preparation  for  the  occasion,  and  results  will 
be  realized  from  an  evening  of  genuine  profit  and  pleasure. 

We  would  like  to  hear  of  our  boys  challenging  the  boys  of  some 
other  school  in  a  spelling  contest.  From  the  Charlotte  Observer 
this  is  clipped: 

Good  spellers  will  shortly  be  returning  to  the  land.  Why?  Because 
the  New  Era  Rutherford  College  has  adopted  Noah  Webster's  old  Blue 
Back  Speller  as  the  standard  text  book  in  that  institution,  and  in  time 
to  come,  when  they  line  up  in  a  State  spelling  bee,  we  are  going  to  back 
the  Rutherford  College  team. 

********** 

WE  THANK  YOU 

It  is  with  grateful  hearts  that  we  take  this  opportunity  to  ex- 
press to  our  many  friends  throughout  the  state,  our  most  sincere 
thanks  for  the  splendid  manner  in  which  they  contributed  to  the 
Boys'  Christmas  Fund.     The  list  of  contributors  follows: 

Mr.    Herman    Cone,    Greensboro    _ $  25.00 

Mrs.   Walter   H.   Davidson,   Charlotte 5.00 

Mr.  W.  J.  Swink,  China  Grove  50.00 

Mrs.  J.  S.  Myers,  Charlotte  10.00 

Judge  Wm.  M.  York,  Juvenile  Judge,  Greensboro  5.00 

Mr.  Bernard  Cone,   Greensboro 10.00 

Mrs.    Cameron    Morrison,    Charlotte 50.00 

Mr.   and   Mrs.   Charles   E.   Boger   10.00 

Mr.   W.   R.   Odell,   Concord ilO.OO 

A    Friend,    Charlotte 1.00 

Mr.  W.  E.  Stanley,  Durham  Welfare  Department  15.00 

Mr.   Wm.   H.    Barnhardt,   Charlotte   2.00 

Mr.  Charles   E.   Barnhardt,   Charlotte  5.00 

A    Friend,    Charlotte    2.00 

Welfare  Dept.  and  Civitan  Club,  Raleigh  10.00 

Empty  Stocking  Fund,  High  Point  3.50 

Christmas  Cheer  Fund,  Greensboro 4.00 

Three  boxes  of  books  from  Presbyterian  Sunday  School,   Monroe, 
N.  C,  sent  in  by  G.  B.  Caldwell. 
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RAMBLING  AROUND 

By  Old  Hurrygraph 


"What  shall  my  wishes  be 
For  you  this  coming  year? 
What  shall  be  best? 
Just  this,  that  life  be  glad, 
That  Faith  and  Hope  be  near; 
Friends  that  are  real  and  true, 
Life's  chequered  path  to  cheer, 
With  God  the  rest." 


Many  a  man  puts  his  property  in 
his  wife's  name  when  he  is  not  sure 
of  keeping  her  in  his  own  name. 
— o — 

The    fear    of    criticism    does    not 
bother    many    men    so    much    as    the 
idea  that  these  critics  may  be  right. 
— c — 

The  greatest  sermons  preached 
these  days  are  not  heard.  They  are 
seen.  The  acts  of  men  speak  often 
louder  than  words. 

— o — 

President  Roosevelt  wants  the 
American  people  to  love  their  neigh- 
bors. We  all  should  do  it.  But  the 
trouble  is,  so  many  of  our  neighbors 
won't  love  us. 

— o — 

One  of  the  ups  and  downs  of  life 
is  exemplified  in  the  case  that  when 
you  do  not  want  to  buy  anything, 
prices  are  down,  and  when  you  do 
want  to  purchase  something,  prices 
are  up. 

The  story  it  told  that  the  laziest 
man  in  Contentment  township  is  the 
one  who,  when  he  rides  a  horse, 
spurs  with  his  heel  only  on  one  side, 


because  he  figures  that  the  other  side 
will  go  any  way. 

— o — 

The  people  who  are  always  "going 
to  do  something"  are  generally  the 
ones  who  never  do  it.  When  people 
procrastinate,  they  hesitate,  and  when 
they  hesitate,  they  never  accomplish 
anything. 

— o — 

I  get  one  consoling  thought  out  of 
the  monetary  situation  of  this  coun- 
try. It  is  no  matter  how  little  I 
know  about  the  financing  of  Ameri- 
ca, I  am  in  the  company  of  a  lot  of 
near-great  men  of  this  day. 
— o — 

A  Mrs.  Colin  Colwick,  somewhere 
out  in  Minnesota,  springs  a  new  one 
on  me.  She  insists  that  if  she  ever  has 
to  have  an  operation  for  appendicitis 
she's  going  to  have  it  done  in  the 
presence  of  a  minister,  because  if 
she's  to  be  opened  she  wants  to  be 
opened  with  prayer. 
— o — 

Our  eyes  are  placed  in  front  be- 
cause it  is  more  important  to  look 
ahead  than  look  back,  says  a  writer, 
and  then  he  admonishes  us  to  culti- 
vate foresight.  And  I  would  say 
cultivate  hindsight,  too.  You  never 
know  when  a  drunken  automobile 
driver  will  run  into  you. 
— o — 

As  all  of  us  have  been  spared  to 
enter  the  New  Year,  instead  of  mak- 
ing resolutions,  we  soon  break,  let  us 
review  the  blessings  which  have  been 
vouchsafed  to  us,  and  thereby,  with 
thankful   hearts,   we   will    be   able   to 
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do  the  things  which  are  right,  and 
not  say  we  will  and  never  do  them. 
We  still  have  our  friends.  Real 
friends  cannot  be  bought.  You  must 
earn  them.  Friendship  is  a  matter 
of  the  heart,  and  how  can  you 
strengthen  your  friendship?  By  re- 
maining true  to  them.  And  spiritual 
values  still  remain.  God  is  still  here, 
but  maybe  you  have  not  the  same 
contact  with  Him  that  you  once  had. 
You  may  think  that  God  is  not  as 
good  to  you  as  formerly.  But  be 
sure  the  difference  is  not  with  God. 
It  is  in  your  own  attitude.  Christ, 
and  his  meaning  to  the  world,  still 
remains.  Prayer  we  have  with  us 
still,  with  its  power  undiminished. 
The  Bible  still  remains,  with  its  store 
of  spiritual  riches.  Faith  and  hope 
still  remain.  And  how  are  we  to 
strengthen  these  spiritual  verities? 
By  exercise.  Use  them,  as  you  exer- 
cise your  muscles  to  make  them 
strong.  And  the  church,  is  still  with 
us.  True,  it  has  suffered,  for  many 
have  neglected  it,  have  relegated  it 
to  a  secondary  position  in  the  scheme 
of  things.  But  it  is  surely  worth 
strengthening  as  the  nursery  of  the 
spiritual  faculties.  Now,  as  we  re- 
count all  these  blessings  that  still  re- 
main to  us,  should  we  not  in  deed 
and  in  truth  rejoice  and  be  glad? 
"Oh,  give  thanks  unto  Jehovah,  for 
He  is  good  and  His  mercy  endureth 
for  ever." 

David  Garrick,  in  his  epilogue  on 
quitting  the  stage,  said,  "Their  cause 
I  plead — plead  it  in  heart  and  mind: 
A  fellow-feeling  makes  one  wondrous 
kind."  There  are  in  this  world  peo- 
ple who  have  no  fellow-feeling,  who 


are  utterly  selfish  and  unfeeling. 
They  do  not  make  good  friends.  Such 
assiciates  as  they  tolerate  are  toler- 
ated only  because  self-interest  may 
be  promoted.  I  was  lead  into  these 
thoughts  by  the  kindness  of  friends 
during  the  past  holiday  season,  and 
their  expressions  of  good  cheer,  and 
words  of  encouragement.  I  also  call 
to  mind  the  occasion  when  I  was  in 
the  shadows  of  death's  door,  and  an- 
other, an  accident,  how  I  was  blessed 
by  the  fellow-feeling  of  my  readers 
and  friends.  Stimulating  words  came 
to  me,  and  they  were  like  balm  to 
my  soul.  They  erected  a  monument 
in  my  heart.  "Wondrous  kind  "ac- 
curately describes  such  people,  and  to 
be  kind  is  one  of  the  finest  character- 
istics any  man  or  woman  can  possess. 
If  kindness  were  universal  the  world 
would  be  a  different  problem,  be- 
cause full  of  mercy,  charity  and  sno- 
bility  of  character. 
— o — 
In  entering  the  portals  of  a  new, 
untried  year,  one  should  be  stirred 
to  a  higher,  nobler  life.  As  one  sees 
the  mad  rush  of  humanity,  it  makes 
one  wonder  if  our  all-merciful  Savior 
is  the  great  motive  in  life.  Yet  when 
we  see  their  fruit  we  are  made  to 
believe  otherwise.  When  we  see  the 
dumb,  defenseless  creatures  tortured 
and  neglected,  do  we  think  the  ears 
of  the  all-merciful  God  are  deaf  to 
thier  cry?  "I  would  give  nothing  for 
that  man's  religion  whose  dog  and 
cat  are  not  the  better  for  it,"  said  a 
great  writer.  How  many  cities  and 
towns  otherwise  progressive  are  lack- 
ing in  this  one  thing — the  human 
spirit? 
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SEEMS  TO  BE  TOO  MANY  PEOPLE. 
SUCH  AS  THEY  ARE 

By  C.  W.  Hunt 


Referring  to  the  old  world  theory 
that  war  was  necessarp  to  keep  the 
earth  from  being  over-populated  and 
the  suggestion  that  the  present  rate 
of  deaths  from  careless  and  reck- 
less automobile  driving  would  take 
the  place  of  war  in  depopulating  the 
earth,  brings  to  mind  another  con- 
dition that  all  countries  find  them- 
selves in,  and  just  a  few  years  after 
the  World  War  that  was  supposed 
to  have  killed  25,000,000  of  the  best 
in  this  country  and  Europe,  when 
all  these  countries  seem  to  have  more 
people  than  there  is  work  for  at 
wages.  And  that  while  there  is  plen- 
ty of  industry  running  to  supply  all 
the  demand  for  food  and  clothing  and 
machinery  and  such,  yet  we  have  an 
army  of  those  who  have  no  self-sup- 
porting jobs,  but  must  be  taken  care 
of  by  a  great  government  borrowing 
money  to  feed  and  clothe  such  while 
they  are  doing  semi-public  work  just 
to  keep  them  busy  and  furnish  food 
and  shelter  for  a  great  army  of  men 
the  world,  as  at  present  constituted, 
would  be  the  better  without.  Yet 
population  is  what  all  countries  de- 
sire and  the  idea  of  unbalanced  con- 
ditions thrusts  itself  into  the  faces 
of  all  thinking  people.  And  it  does 
not  require  much  of  an  expert  to  see 
that  if  these  people  were  situated 
where  they  made  their  own  living, 
like  many  who  live  on  and  cultivate 
the  lands  of  others  and  are  spenders 
to  buy  the  products  of  industry  they 
would    in    a    night's   time   become   as- 


sets instead  of  liabilities  as  they  now 
are.  The  very  first  suggestion  that 
this  writer  offered  three  years  ago 
for  unemployment,  was  to  get  such 
back  on  the  land.  The  idea  was  to 
get  them  to  making  their  own  living, 
so  as  to  take  them  off  the  charity  list, 
then  as  industry  improved  and  they 
were  needed  to  create  sufficiency  of 
manufactured  products,  they  could 
be  drawn  upon  as  needed.  That  idea 
was  worked  to  a  degree  but  nothing 
ever  came  of  the  organized  attempt 
to  repopulate  deserted  farms,  but  last 
Fall  $25,000,000  was  set  aside  to  buy 
farms  and  homes  to  settle  people  up- 
on so  as  to  relieve  unemployment; 
and  while  Mr.  Ickes,  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  has  been  complaining  at 
the  slowness  of  the  movement  to  get 
people  to  work,  little  has  been  done 
toward  making  homes  for  those  who 
would    go    back    if    opportunity    was 

offered. 

*     *     * 

It  seems  that  North  Carolina's 
coastal  plain  is  to  be  the  scene  of  the 
first  attempt  at  colonizing  the  unem- 
ployed, and  that  Hugh  McRae,  the 
Wilmington  promoter  of  colonization 
is  to  have  the  credit  of  putting  across 
the  first  effort  at  using  these  millions 
to  settle  people  where  they  can  be- 
come independent.  As  long  as  small 
farms  hold  people  who  take  care  of 
self  and  have  small  things  to  sell 
any  country  can  well  afford  to  have 
the  tribe  of  such  increase  to  any  pro- 
portions;  and  it  is  possible  that  the 
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fact  that  so  many  people  have  left 
the  simple  life  for  the  wage  industry- 
has  and  is  offering,  has  much  to  do 
with  present  conditions,  rather  condi- 
tions that  have  existed,  if  in  some 
way  relieved  at  this  writing.  No 
country  can  have  any  better  citizen- 
ship than  the  small  and  independent 
man  who  lives  and  grows  a  family 
on  a  small  farm  home  or  a  large 
farm  as  to  that,  and  is  content  with 
his  lot;  but  here  the  writer  has  to 
confess  there  seems  to  be  few  who 
want  to  ever  live  that  simple  life 
again.  The  Country  Home  (old  Farm 
&  Fireside)  carried  in  the  current 
issue  two  items  regarding  this  phase 
of  life  that  shows  how  people  feel 
about  such.  One  woman  writer  says 
that  going  back  to  the  farm  means 
the  making  of  good  lye  hominy, 
cracklin  soap,  tallow  candles,  potato 
or  hop  yeast,  pumpkin  butter,  drying 
the  windfall  apples  and  peaches,  grow 
their  own  sorghum  cane,  smoke  their 
own  pork,  dry  a  few  hunks  of  beef 
and  corn  the  rest,  treat  the  family  to 
full  wheat  cheese,  made1  at  the  price 
of  a  rennet  tablet  and  some  elbow 
grease,  take  a  load  of  wheat  to  a 
mill  run  by  water  power  and  bring 
home  a  year's  supply  of  flour,  plant 
a  patch  of  navy  beans — and  then  live 
on  this  fare,  making  chance  visitors 
eat  it  too — won't  that  be  fine?  And 
Franklin  stoves,  old  oaken  buckets 
(typhoid  germs  and  all),  rain  bar- 
rels, stave  hammocks  and  work,  work, 
Work.  Tjhat  is  what  going  back 
means.  Who  wants  it?  This  lady  is 
writing  in  sarcasm.  Men  and  women 
can  go  back  yet  live  modernly  and 
the  world  needs  just  such  as  live  at 
home,  pay  small  taxes  and  are  con- 


tent to  live  simply. 

*     *     * 

In  that  same  paper  is  another,  a 
man,  who  says  he  has  lived  off  the 
income  alone  from  his  farm  for  28 
years,  and  while  he  is  a  great  ad- 
mirer of  Mr.  Rosevelt,  he  is  equal- 
ly frank  to  say  that  the  New  Deal 
has  not  been  started.  As  before  we 
are  in  the  hands  of  a  theorist;  that 
agriculture  has  been  under  the  direc- 
tion of  professors  with  devastating 
results,  and  cites  that  for  20  years 
these  have  preached  high  concen- 
trates for  dairy  cows,  but  have  just 
discovered  that  pasture  and  moder- 
ate grain  feeding  is  the  better.  This 
man  is  a  real  farmer,  but  feels  such 
have  been  deceived  and  partly  de- 
stroyed by  theorists;  and  the  farmer 
who  accepts  a  bonus  to  plow  up  a 
crop  or  to  help  market  same  lowers 
himself  and  his  self-respect,  and 
there  is  some  ground  for  what  he 
says.  The  latest  move  to  get  people 
to  go  back  is  to  go  into  the  cities, 
find  those  who  were  raised  on  the 
farm  and  know  what  farm  life  means 
and  use  some  of  the  relief  money  in 
establishing  these  in  reasonably  com- 
fortable tenant  homes  on  farms  and 
idle  lands  and  by  helping  them  make 
them  self-sustaining.  This  seems  as 
practical  a  thing  as  has  been  sug- 
gested, but  such  stuff  as  appears  just 
above  about  what  going  back  to  the 
farm  means  would  deter  some  from 
returning,  when  few  of  the  things 
she  mentions  would  be  the  rule.  Get 
men  and  women  away  from  the  idea 
they  must  live  like  those  with  plen- 
ty, and  made  honestly,  they  could  live 
happily.  Normal  life  has  been  in  the 
back  ground  for  several  generations, 
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while  the  abnormal  has  been  in  the 
foreground.  People  who  have  become 
movie  fiends  and  play  fiends  will  feel 
they  are  lost  on  the  farm,  but  there 
is  a  middle  ground  and  you  can  trav- 
el most  any  road  and  find  a  few  who 
live  normal  lives  and  simple  and  who 
only  need  a  market  for  the  small 
stuff  they  grow.  Those  teaching  ag- 
riculture have  made  just  one  colossal 
mistake:  trying  to  make  farmers 
make  money  like  industry  and  stress- 
ing production  to  the  neglect  of  the 
greater  thing,  a  market.  Does  any 
one  doubt  that  a  market  for  the  sur- 
plus in  this  country  would  not  cure 
unemployment  ? 

It  would  be  much  easier  to  get  men 
and  women  to  agree  to  completely 
change  life  and  life's  prospects  if 
they  could  once  realize  that  many  of 


our  institutions  and  usages  have  fail- 
ed. Our  civilization  has  left  these 
or  they  have  left  safe  civilization. 
We  need  to  know  that  we  cannot  de- 
pend on  things  we  once  depended  on, 
and  in  knowing  that  you  must  know 
also  that  you  cannot  live  as  you  have 
lived.  If  industry  has  moved  peo- 
ple who  ought  to  have  remained  on 
farms  and  industry  has  no  more  use 
for  these,  they  will  of  necessity  have 
to  go  elsewhere,  and  they  may  as 
well  know  this  once  and  for  all.  No 
government  can  take  on,  a  large  per- 
cent of  its  population  as  wards  to 
keep  up.  Understand  these  things 
that  once  were  and  made  it  so  easy 
to  live  well  have  fallen  down  and  fall- 
en hard.  You  cannot  lean  on  these, 
many  of  them  any  more.  Face  facts, 
face  about  to  fit  in  somewhere  else. 


A  HAPPY  NEW  YEAR 

To  the  young  in  their  gladness, 

The  old  and  the  grave, 
To  the  sailor  far  out 

On  the  blue  bounding  wave; 
To  the  child,  to  the  maiden, 

The  near  and  the  dear, 
I  send  forth  this  greeting, 

A  Happy  New  Year! 

A  year  to  be  busy 

From  morning  till  night, 
In  breaking  down  evil, 

In  building  up  right; 
A  year  full  of  struggles, 

A  year  full  of  cheer; 
God  give  all  His  children 

A  Happy  New  Year! 


— Margaret  E.  Sangster. 
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THE  NEW  YEAR  FESTIVAL 

By  Earle  W.  Gage 


Happy  New  Year!  The  world's 
great  family  circle  celebrates  this 
joyous  festive  season,  for  this  is  the 
one  universally  recognized  holiday, 
when  peoples  of  all  climes  and  re- 
ligious beliefs  part  with  the  past  and 
greet  the  future  with  optimism  and 
renewed  hope. 

The  origin  of  New  Year's  Day  is 
clouded  in  the  mists  of  antiquity. 
Who  first  originated  the  idea  of  the 
holiday,  history  fails  to  record.  The 
quaint  rites  and  picturesque  cere- 
monies of  our  forefathers  have  been 
supplanted,  yet  the  rich  heritage  of 
the  festive  season  is  still  a  replica  of 
peace  and  good  will,  a  spirit  which 
has  echoed  for  ages  down  the  corri- 
dors of  time,  to  revive  and  enthuse 
people  everywhere. 

Time,  that  hoary  old  monarch  to 
whom  all  the  world  pays  homage, 
poises  his  scythe  to  sweep  another 
year  into  history's  pages.  The  old 
year  is  ringing  out.  Its  gray,  stoop- 
ed, and  faded  form  steps  down  from 
the  throne. .  The  new  year  steps  up. 
bright  with  joyous  promise,  eager 
for  the  task  ahead,  unafraid  of  re- 
sponsibility, thrilled  by  the  oppor- 
tunity of  conquest.     A  new  year! 

Everywhere,  throughout  the  world, 
for  thousands  of  years,  man  has  cele- 
brated the  passing  of  time,  this  be- 
ing the  oldest  form  of  holiday  season. 
The  history  of  New  Year's  Day  car- 
ries us  so  far  back  into  antiquity 
that  we  lose  sight  of  the  initial  cele- 
brations. It  encompasses  many  peo- 
ples, lands  and  customs,  for  it  is  on- 
ly in  relatively  recent  times  that  the 


new  year  has  been  ushered  in  on  the 
first  day  of  January.  New  Year's 
Day  has  been  a  movable  holiday,  and 
various  races  have  marked  it  at  diff- 
erent seasons.  The  ancient  Egyp- 
tians and  Persians  celebrated  New- 
Year's  on  September  22,  at  the  au- 
tumnal equinox,  while  the  Greeks  did 
so  at  the  winter  solstice,  on  Decem- 
ber 21.  The  vernal  equinox,  March 
22,  marked  the  beginning  of  the  year 
for  the  Jews,  and  does  to  this  day, 
among  orthodox  Jews. 

In  the  days  of  the  ancient  Druids, 
on  the  shores  of  old  England,  was 
celebrated  the  earliest  recorded  fes- 
tival of  the  New  Year,  on  March  10. 
Gifts  of  mistletoe  were  suitable  em- 
blems of  universal  cheer,  while  the 
day  was  finished  with  sacrifice  and 
feasting.  In  distant  Rome,  harden- 
ed warriors  took  up  the  cause  and 
celebrated  with  general  merriment. 
Wine  flowed  freely  and  games  were 
the  order  of  the  day,  a  holiday  cele- 
bration that  only  the  Romans  could 
stage.  So  great  became  the  rabble 
that  early  Christians  held  themselves 
aloof,  and  preserved  New  Year's  Day 
for  solemn  religious  ceremony,  a 
forerunner,  perchance,  of  our  night- 
watch  service. 

But  to  the  Romans  belongs  the  hon- 
or of  the  Julian  calendar  which 
changed  the  date  of  New  Year  to 
January  1. 

England  of  the  Middle  Ages  in- 
dulged in  great  hilarity  during  this 
festive  season  when,  at  midnight,  the 
head  of  the  house  assembled  his  fami- 
ly   about   the    table    and    drank   from 
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the  wassail  bowl  of  spiced  ale;  then 
each  member  partook  in  healthy  mer- 
riment. Even  the  pious  monks  pre- 
served this  custom,  so  at  the  head 
of  the  refectory  table  the  abbot  stood 
with  a  mighty  vessel  of  the  wine 
from  which  the  superior  drank,  and 
then  each  monk  in  turn.  In  later 
years  gift-giving  was  revived  from 
the  ancient  Roman  custom.  Henry 
III  took  advantage  of  the  custom  and 
extorted  heavy  contributions  from  his 
humble  subjects.  This  later  became 
voluntary;  though  none  the  less  ob- 
ligatory for  those  who  wished  to  find 
favor  with  the  throne.  It  reached 
a  climax,  however,  in  Elizabeth's 
reign,  and  gradually  became  obsolete 
when  James  I  was  sovereign. 

In  later  years  men  attired  as  chim- 
ney sweeps  swept  the  old  year  out, 
and  lit  bonfires  at  the  stroke  of  mid- 
night. It  was  then  that  bell-ringing 
was  inaugurated.  An  old  and  inter- 
esting custom  was  the  sprinkling  of 
ashes  on  the  kitchen  floor  at  midnight 
by  the  mother  of  the  household. 
When  morning  dawned  if  footprints 
were  visible  leaving  the  house  all  was 
wel,  but  if  they  entered,  sickness  and 
death  would  haunt  them  for  the  com- 
ing year,  and  bring  its  toll  of  misery. 

The  picturesque  customs  which 
have  ever  surrounded  New  Year's 
Day  have  been  overcast  with  joy. 
Few  tears  mark  the  death  of  the 
old  year,  but  there  is  gladness  at  the 
advent  of  a  new  era  which  man  feels 
is  to  prove  more  fruitful  than  the 
old  one. 

The  custom  of  exchanging  presents 
on  New  Year's  Day  has  in  Anglo- 
Saxon  countries  largely  been  super- 
seded by  the  gifts  at  Christmas  time, 


yet  New  Year's  gifts  still  continue  in 
vogue  in  France  and  Latin  lands.  It 
is  one  of  the  oldest  and  was  one  of 
the  most  universal  observances  of  the 
season.  The  Persians  celebrated  the 
beginning  of  the*  year  by  exchanging 
gifts  of  eggs.  In  France  the  jour  de 
l'an  entirely  puts  Christmas  in  the 
shadow;  indeed,  it  is  only  in  recent 
times,  after  close  association  with  the 
Allied  soldiers  during  the  World  War, 
that  Christmas  gifts  have  received 
any  consideration  among  the  French. 
Even  now  it  is  a  fashionaable  imita- 
tion of  an  English  custom  rather 
than  a  native  feast. 

In  England  and  America,  a  few 
close  friends,  the  younger  generation, 
business  associates,  profit  at  Christ- 
mas, but  in  France  the  whole  nation 
takes  a  hand  in  gift  giving.  All 
friends,  without  exception,  must  re- 
ceive your  wish  of  "une  bonne  et 
heureuse  annee,"  and  this  should  be 
extended  personally.  A  private  citi- 
zen of  retiring  disposition,  of  which 
there  are  few  in  France,  may  do  this 
with  fair  ease;  a  business  man  with 
many  customers  added  to  his  own  and 
his  wife's  relations,  has  an  even 
harder  task;  while  a  public  man  of 
any  distinction,  even  from  hundreds 
to  thousands,  who  simply  must  be  re- 
membered   on    New   Year's    Day. 

Fortunately,  Dame  Convention  per- 
mits this  to  be  done  by  a  deputy. 
Thus  one  may  suitably  inscribe  cards, 
send  them  around  by  a  hired  dis- 
tributor, and  peacefully  remain  at 
home.  And  the  New  Year's  present 
duty  is  exactly  as  rigid.  Presents 
must  be  given,  for  example,  to  all  em- 
ployees. Hundreds  of  employers  are 
obliged  to  stand  for  hours  on  end  re- 
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ceiving  the  handshake  and  the  "Bon- 
ne annee"  from  expectant  workmen 
and  return  the  wish  with  a  "Pareille- 
ment,  Jules,"  or  "Pareillement,  Gas- 
ton," together  with  an  envelope  con- 
taining a  gift  exactly  proportionate 
to  the  importance  of  their  duties.  It 
is  an  opportuity  to  display  consider- 
able tact  in  deciding  the  precise  po- 
sition in  the  hierarchy  of  labor  of 
the  man  who  sweeps  up  the  refuse 
and  he  who  carts  it  away. 

These  New  Year's  gifts  are  known 
as  etrennes,  and  the  derivation  of 
the  word  indicates  the  antiquity  of 
the  custom.  For  the  ancestor  of 
etrenne  in  historic  times  is  the  Sabine 
word  strena,  meaning  health.  It  is 
a  common  word  in  republican  times 
when  it  means  any  omen,  usually  of 
good  luck. 

In  Scotland,  as  in  France,  New 
Year's  Day  outshines  Christmas  as 
the  most  important  festive  season  of 
the  year.  A  visitor  whom  every  fami- 
ly expects  on  New  Year's  morning  is 
the  "first  foot,"  a  name  given  to  the 
person  who  first  sets  foot  over  the 
threshold  after  the  stroke  of  mid- 
night. 

Since  the  establishment  of  the  Chi- 
nese republic,  when  the  calendar  in 
universal  use  in  the  western  world 
was  officially  adopted  by  the  Orient- 
als, New  Year's  Day  is  January  1 
throughout  China.  But  when  one 
thinks  of  the  Chinese  New  Year,  it 
is  not  January  1,  but  rather  of  the 
old  Chinese  New  Year  festival  that 
comes  to  mind,  a  heritage  of  the 
hcary  past.  The  old  Chinese  calen- 
dar is  a  lunar  one.  Its  commence- 
ment, however,  is  regulated  by  the 
sun.     Those   who    are     interested     in 


astronomy  will  find  interesting  the 
fact  that  the  New  Year  falls  on  the 
first  full  moon  after  the  sun  enters 
Aquarius,  which  makes  it  come  not 
before  January  21  nor  later  than  Feb- 
ruary 19. 

Even  with  the  ushering  in  of  a 
new  era,  the  old  Chinese  New  Year 
festival  is  universally  celebrated  in 
China.  It  enjoys  recognition  as  the 
"Spring  Festival"  on  the  official  cal- 
endar. The  good  old  traditions  of 
settling  business  accounts  and  paying 
all  debts,  if  possible,  and  at  least 
making  satisfactory  arrangements 
for  their  payment  before  the  return 
of  the  year,  are  carried  out  at  this 
time. 

The  ushering  in  of  the  New  Year 
in  China  is  an  occasion  of  great  joy 
and  hilarity.  It  is  the  birthday  of 
the  entire  population  and  all  clothe 
themselves  in  new  garments  as  a 
symbol  of  throwing  off  old  things  and 
welcoming  the  new.  Superiors  give 
presents  to  their  dependents  and 
their  servants;  elders  give  money 
wrapped  in  red  paper  as  good-luck 
tokens  to  children;  shopmen  send 
gifts  to  their  patrons  in  acknowledg- 
ment of  favors. 

By  noontime  on  New  Year's  Day 
the  streets  of  Chinese  cities  are  over- 
flowing with  well-dressed  natives,  all 
bent  on  the  same  errand — making 
New  Year  calls.  On  this  festive  day 
parents  receive  the  prostrations  of 
their  children;  teachers  the  saluta- 
tions of  their  pupils;  magistrates 
calls  from  their  subordinates.  And 
ancestors  of  ever  generation,  as  well 
as  gods  and  goddesses  of  varying  de- 
grees, are  recipients  of  offerings 
from    their    devotees    in    family    hall 
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or  public  temple. 

In  Japan,  the  New  Year  is  a  sea- 
son of  much  festivity  and  innocent 
mirth.  Every  portal  is  decorated  and 
each  object  of  which  the  decoration 
is  composed  has  a  symbolic  meaning. 
The  usual  form  of  the  decoration  is 
a  green  arch.  On  the  right  is  placed 
a  small  pine  tree  with  a  reddish  stem, 
and  on  the  left  side  a  tree  with  a 
black  stem.  Fancy  has  attributed  to 
the  light  one  a  feminine  and  to  the 
dark  one  a  masculine  sex.  Also,  this 
hardy  tree  symbolizes  a  stalwart  age 
that  has  withstood  the  storms  and 
struggles  of  existence.  Close  to  the 
pines  on  either  side  are  set  grace- 
ful stems  of  bamboo,  which,  rising 
erect  with  a  succession  of  rings,  form 
a  fit  symbol  of  hale  life  and  full- 
ness of  years. 

The    distance    between     the     trees, 


about  six  feet,  is  spanned  by  a  grass 
rope  sufficiently  raised  to  admit  pass- 
ing beneath.  This,  according  to  its 
symbolic  purpose,  debars  all  unclean 
and  evil  things  from  crossing  the 
threshold.  Truly,  this  is  a  custom 
worthy  of  wider  adoption,  a  symbol 
and  ideal  which  any  people  might 
well  make  part  of  their  New  Year 
celebration. 

New  Year's  Day  has  always  been 
actively  celebrated  in  America.  The 
early  settlers  brought  the  customs  of 
their  own  lands  to  this  continent,  and 
for  a  generation  or  more,  native  fes- 
tivals were  held  in  the  various  colo- 
nies. With  the  intermingling  of  the 
people  and  easier  transportation, 
these  merged  into  one  common  New 
Year  festival,  which  today  claims  all 
classes  and  imbues  each  individual 
with  renewed  hope  and  optimism. 


JUST  TO  BE  TENDER 

"Just  to  be  tender,  just  to  be  true, 

Just  to  be  glad  the  whole  day  through; 
Just  to  be  merciful,  just  to  be  mild, 

Just  to  be  truthful  as  a  little  child; 
Just  to  be  gentle  and  kind  and  sweet, 

Just  to  be  helpful  with  willing  feet, 
Just  to  be  cheery  when  things  go  wrong, 

Just  to  drive  sadness  away  with  song; 
Whether  the  hour  is  dark  or  bright, 

Just  to  be  loyal  to  God  and  right; 
Just  to  believe  that  God  knows  best, 

And  in  His  promises  ever  to  rest, 
Just  to  let  love  be  our  daily  key, 

That  is  God's  will  for  you  and  me." 


— Selected. 
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TIME,  HIS  SON  AND  THE  CALENDAR 


By  Christine  Gordon  Wheeler 


"Father  Time"  is  how  the  figure 
of  an  aged  man  is  named  in  the  news- 
papers and  magazines  as  he  appears 
there  on  January  first.  He  is  often 
shown  with  an  infant  preparing  to 
take  his  start  in  life.  Long  before 
calendars  were  made  people  used  to 
talk  about  Time  and  his  son  as 
though  both  had  once  walked  the 
earth  like  human  beings.  In  the  old 
myths  Time  was  supposed  to  have 
created  everything.  When  a  better 
understanding  of  religion  came  about, 
people  separated  Time  from  that 
idea  of  the  Creator,  making  him 
purely  mythical,  or  imaginary. 

In  the  old  stories  Time's  son  was 
given  different  names.  The  Phoeni- 
cians called  him  Jeud  and  named 
jewels  for  him.  One  tale  makes 
Time  feel  that  he  did  not  want  to 
have  his  son  grow  up  to  take  his 
place.  In  it  an  eagle  rescued  the 
child,  Jeud,  whose  nurse  dropped  him 
over  a  precipice;  a  goat  brought  milk 
to  Jeud;  a  honeybee  brought  honey 
for  him;  so  he  grew  up  and  Time 
then  went  to  live  on  Saturn,  leaving 
Jeud  to  care  for  the  world. 

Milk  and  honey  were  thought  to 
be  the  chief  food  of  all  the  imaginary 
gods.  There  is  no  better  food  than 
milk.  The  people  of  the  long  ago 
thought  that  the  honey  dripped  into 
the  flowers  from  the  skies.  There 
was  no  sugar  until  a  few  centuries 
ago;  and  so,  of  course,  without  it, 
honey  was  very  much  more  impor- 
tant. 

Even  the  Jews  in  the  Bible  times 
spoke   about   milk   and   honey   as   be- 


ing the  best  kind  of  food,  for  Canaan 
was  described  as  a  "land  flowing 
with  milk  and  honey"  to  show  its 
excellence.  The  old  Yule  festival  in 
Great  Britain  was  held  in  honor  of 
Time.  Other  northern  nations  call- 
ed it  Juul.  The  name  seems  to  be 
that  of  Time's  son  among  the  Phoeni- 
cians, who  gave  Britain  its  name, 
Britannica.  Milk  and  honey  made 
the  mixture  in  the  wassail  bowl.  The 
Celts  called  that  "Lhammas  whul," 
and  in  time,  people  who  did  not  know 
their  language  gave  it  the  name 
of  "lamb's  wool."  In  memory  of  it, 
the  residents  of  the  southern  states 
made  an  eggnog  at  New  Year's 
which  they  sometimes  called  "mint 
julep."  It  is  easy  to  see  that  the 
name  was  once  "jule-cup,'  or  "jule- 
cup,"  being  like  jewelry,  a  namesake 
of  mythical  Time's  mythical  son, 
Jeud. 

The  very  first  New  Year  was  cele- 
brated beside  the  Nile,  in  Egypt, 
where  Memphis  was  the  capital.  The 
builder  of  it  was  King  Menes  who 
united  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt. 
Scholars  in  Egyptology  made  his  date 
about  3400  B.  C.  Menes  divided  time 
into  years,  months,  and  weeks;  but 
the  sun  by  its  rising  and  setting 
clearly  defined  the  days.  The  flood 
of  the  Nile  takes  place  regularly  in 
June;  and  Menes  chose  that  condition 
to  start  his  calendar  and  to  mark 
the  New  Year's  coming.  Five  days 
were  taken  for  holidays  for  the  fes- 
tival. The  other  three  hundred  and 
sixty  made  the  year  divided  into 
months    of    thirty    days    each. 
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The  chief  symbol  was  a  palm  branch, 
meaning    triumph. 

A  lime  meant  both  love  and  im- 
mortality in  most  of  the  Eastern  na- 
tions; and  even  yet,  in  India,  one 
person  will  send  a  lime  to  another  to 
carry  such  a  message.  A  sweeter 
gift  is  passed  between  friends  in 
France  where  bonbons,  or  candy,  are 
sent  with  good  wishes,  and  hundreds 
of  pounds  of  candy  are  sold  in  the 
shops  every  New  Year.  Gloves  are 
the  customary  New  Year's  gift  in 
Great  Britain  and  they  mean  a  con- 
gratulatory handshake,  of  course. 
The  Scotch  people  make  more  stir 
over  New  Year's  than  over  Christ- 
mas, because  it  has  taken  them  a 
long  time  to  recover  from  the  rule  of 
the  Puritans  that  Christmas  should 
not  be  celebrated.  Every  child  in  a 
Scotch  home  receives  a  New  Year's 
gift,  and  has  a  very  happy  day  of 
games  and  feasting. 

No  matter  in  what  country  it  is, 
nor  in  what  way  the  day  is  treated, 
New  Year's  Day  is  always  a  glad 
time.  Every  person  greets  it  with 
his  best  thoughts  to  the  fore.  Per- 
haps one  of  the  most  suitable  gifts 
to  be  offered  or  received  is  a  diary 
in  which  to  write  down  all  the  plea- 
sant things  that  happen. 


When  King  Menes  first  made  calen- 
dars they  were  painted  on  papyrus 
leaves.  The  Romans  made  theirs  in, 
square  stone  blocks.  Those  who  want 
ed  to  know  the  date  had  to  pay  a 
fee  at  the  temple  before  consulting 
a  calendar.  Encius  Flavius,  the  sec- 
retary of  Claudius,  a  counsel  in 
Rome,  devised  a  calendar  on  a  mar- 
ble tablet.  He  dared  the  ruling  pow- 
ers and  placed  his  tablet,  showing  the 
days  of  each  month,  upon  the  wall 
of  the  market  place  every  month. 
That  was  the  first  public  calendar 
and  dates  from  about  300  B.  C.  The 
Saxons  made  their  calendars  on 
beachwood  staves,  which  were  called 
clogs.  The  Indians  of  America  used 
bundles  of  small  sticks  for  each 
month,  throwing  a  stick  away  each 
day.  Up  to  the  nineteenth  century 
calendars  were  so  costly  that  few,  if 
any,  private  homes  owned  such  trea- 
sures. To  this  day,  in  China,  a  page 
of  a  calendar  is  looked  upon  as  a 
bringer  of  luck. 

One  of  the  calendars  that  contain 
wise  sayings  make  an  excellent  New 
Year's  gift.  Such  a  calendar  should 
bring  what  is  called  luck  because  it 
suggests  right  ideals  and  those  are 
the  best  kind  of  good-fortune  finders 
that  exist. 


Kind  words  do  not  cost  much.  They  never  blister  the  tongue 
or  lips.  They  do  not  cost  much,  yet  they  accomplish  much. 
They  produce  their  own  image  on  men's  souls,  and  a  beautiful 
image  it  is. — Selected. 
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THE  CHAIN  OF  FRIENDSHIP 

By  Ruth  Sifferd 


The  clock  struck  nine  and  Anne 
Wilmot  shook  herself.  She  had  been 
fitting  at  the  front  window  of  her 
tiny  apartment  for  an  hour,  staring 
down  into  the  street  below.  But  she 
had  noit  noticed  the  bright  street 
lights,  the  noisy  street  cars,  and  the 
endless  stream  of  automobiles;  for 
through  blurred  eyes  she  was  seeing 
a  little  gray  cottage  with  a  winding 
path  leading  up  from  the  road  and 
red  hollyhocks  along  the  white  picket 
fence  at  the  side.  The  picture  faded 
and  Anne  realized  that  she  was  home- 
sick. 

"I'm  ashamed  of  you,"  she  said  to 
herself.  "Here  you  are  all  settled 
in  the  city  with  the  kind  of  a  job  you 
have  always  wanted  and  now  you're 
homesick."  She  jumped  up  and  snap- 
ped on  the  lights.  Her  mother's  pic- 
ture smiled  at  her  from  the  mantel; 
the  snapshot  album  on  the  table  looked 
inviting  and  before  long  she  was 
laughing  heartily  over  the  ridiculous 
snaps  and  the  jolly  times  they  re- 
called. 

"It's  friends  I  need.  I  wish  I  could 
have  brought  the  bunch  along."  She 
laughed  at  the  idea.  "There  ought 
to  be  just  as  many  nice  people  here 
as  back  home  in  Allentown.  I  just 
haven't  been  looking  for  them." 

An  idea  came  to  her.  It  mattered 
not  that  some  people  would  have 
laughed  at  it,  for  Anne  was  never 
afraid  of  unknown  criticism.  She 
got  out  some  colored  paper  and  cut 
it  into  half-inch   strips. 

'This  is  going  to  be  my  chain  of 
friendship,  and  every  time  I  make  a 


new  friend  I  will  paste  a  new  link  on 
the  chain.  I'll  hang  it  on  that  nail 
and  some  day,  perhaps,  it  will  reach 
the  floor." 

Anne  began  work  the  next  morn- 
ing in  the  office  of  a  young  doctor 
who  specialized  in  children's  diseases. 
It  was  even  more  interesting  than  she 
had  hoped.  She  had  always  loved 
children  and  it  did  not  seem  at  all 
like  work  to  talk  to  them  and  find 
out  all  about  their  troubles  before  she 
sent  them  in  to  the   doctor. 

The  doctor  himself  was  nice 
enough,  but  Anne  wondered  why  he 
was  always  stiff  and  formal  with  ev- 
eryone. That  very  first  afternoon, 
she  caught  herself  trying  to  imagine 
him  at  one  of  the  taffy-pulling  par- 
ties back  in  Allentown.  It  required 
a  good  imagination. 

Evening  came  and  Anne  had  eat- 
ten  her  dinner  at  a  little  tea-room 
nearby  and  was  climbing  the  stairs 
to  her  apartment,  when  she  realized 
that  she  had  made  no  friend  that  day. 
It  was  impossible  even  to  count  Dr. 
Carrington,  because  he  had  been  on- 
ly necessarily  polite.  She  was  un- 
locking her  door  when  the  door  across 
the  hall  opened  cautiously  and  a  girl 
looked  out.  Anne's  first  glance  took 
in  a  pink  smock  and  a  large  amount 
of  dark,  wavy  hair  surrounding  a 
small  white  face. 

"I  looked  at  the  letter  in  your  box 
to  find  out  your  name,"  the  girl  con- 
fessed. "I'm  all  alone — won't  you 
come  in  and  talk,  Anne?" 

Anne  eagerly  accepted  the  invita- 
tion and  learned  that  her  new  friend 
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was  Theodora  Miller,  desiring  to  be 
called  Teddy.  Teddy  told  Anne  about 
the  art  work  she  was  doing  for  a 
well-known  gift-shop,  that  she  had 
been  there  only  three  weeks  and  that 
she  had  no  relatives  except  an  aunt 
in  California. 

"I  went  to  school  out  there,  but  I 
never  liked  it  and  as  soon  as  I  could 
I  came  east  to  have  my  little  adven- 
ture," Teddy  explained. 

So  Anne  related  her  story — how 
she  had  begged  and  at  last  gained 
permission  from  her  parents  to  work 
in  the  city. 

"There  wasn't  any  kind  of  a  posi- 
tion in  Allentown,"  she  said,  "so  I 
came  here.  I  was  certainly  lucky  to 
get  into  Dr.  Carrington's  office,  be- 
cause he  pays  well  and  I  want  to 
help  send  my  sister  Lucy  to  college 
next  year." 

"I'm  working  for  the  fun  I  get  out 
of  it  and  your're  working  for  the 
money,  but  we're  both  lonely,  so  we 
ought  to  be  friends,"  said  Teddy. 

Then  Anne  told  about  her  chain  of 
friendship  of  which  Teddy  would  be 
the  first  link;  and  although  Teddy 
smiled  indulgently  at  first,  she  ac- 
cepted some  of  Anne's  strips  of  col- 
ored paper  to  start  a  chain  of  her 
own. 

After  that  Anne  and  Teddy  spent 
their  evenings  together,  sometimes 
going  out  to  a  concert  or  lecture  and 
sometimes  staying  in  one  of  their 
apartments  sewing,  reading,  or  writ- 
ing letters.  From  time  to  time,  they 
compared  their  chains  of  friendship, 
but  Anne's  was  always  a  little  long- 
er than  Teddy's. 

"I  don't  see  how  you  do  it,"  said 
Teddy  one  evening  when  Anne  came 


in  late  to  find  her  friend  waiting  up 
for  her.  "I  suppose  it  was  some 
wealthy  patient  who  took  a  fancy  to 
you.  My  customers  rave  over  my 
book-ends  and  candle-sticks,  but  they 
never  look  at  me." 

Anne  laughed.  "You  should  be 
glad  they  rave  about  something.  They 
just  feel  sorry  for  me.  Today  the 
sweetest  little  girl  came  into  see  the 
doctor.  I  played  with  her  and  said 
that  she  reminded  be  of  the  little  girl 
next-door  at  home,  and  her  mother 
said,  'Poor  dear,  you're  very  young 
to  be  away  from  home.  Come  home 
with  us  for  dinner.'     So  I  went." 

"Who  wouldn't?"  asked  Teddy. 
"But  don't  forget  your  lonely,  starv- 
ing room-mate.  At  Teddy's  own  sug- 
gestion, she  had  given  up  her  apart- 
ment and  moved  in  with  Anne,  so 
that  Anne's  expenses  were  cut  in 
half  and  she  could  send  more  money 
home  to   Lucy. 

"Oh,  poor  Teddy,  I  did  think  about 
you,"  said  Anne,  adding  another  link 
to  her  chain  of  friendship  which  al- 
ready included  the  elevator  boy  at  her 
office  building,  the  girl  who  worked 
at  the  corner  grocery,  and  several 
others  whom  she  had  met  through  her 
work   in   the    doctor's   office. 

"But  I'm  glad  I  went  because  I 
found  out  something  about  Dr.  Car- 
rington.  When  he  graduated  from 
medical  school,  he  was  already  mar- 
ried and  had  a  baby  girl.  He  was 
just  crazy  about  his  family  and  they 
were  all  ready  to  move  to  a  small 
town,  where  they  needed  a  doctor 
badly.  But  his  wife  and  baby  were 
killed  in  an  automobile  accident,  and 
after  that,  he  couldn't  bear  to  go  to 
this    town,    where    they    had    planned 
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to  live  so  happily.  Then  he  came 
here  and  has  tried  to  forget  his  sor- 
row in  building  a  wonderful  reputa- 
tion for  himself.  But  sometimes  his 
eyes  are  very  sad,  and  I  think  he 
uses  that  stiff  and  formal  manner 
to  cover  his  real  feelings." 

Perhaps  it  was  Anne's  new  under- 
standing, or  perhaps  it  was  the  diffi- 
cult operation  which  the  doctor  had 
successfully  accomplished,  but  some- 
thing made  him  seem  more  friendly 
to  Anne  that  next  morning.  When 
she  brought  in  his  mail,  he  actually 
smiled  and  said.  "Well,  Miss  Wil- 
mot,  how  do  you  like  the  work  by  this 
time?" 

"Oh,  I've  always  liked  it  from  the 
very  first  day,"  Anne  answered  earn- 
estly. 

Dr.  Carrington  looked  at  her  as  if 
he  were  seeing  her  for  the  first  time. 
"Really,  I  didn't  realize  that  you  were 
interested.  I  supposed  that  keeping 
a  doctor's  office  would  be  rather  dull 
for  a  young  girl." 

"No,  indeed,"  said  Anne,  and  be- 
fore she  knew  what  she  was  saying, 
she  had  told  him  of  her  early  home- 
sickness and  how  she  forgot  it 
through  making  friends  here  in  the 
city. 

He  was  about  to  ask  her  about  her 
home  and  where  she  lived,  when  the 
office  njurse  entered.  The  sad  ex- 
pression came  back  into  his  eyes  and 
Anne  returned  to  her  desk  wonder- 
ing if  she  could  yet  call  him  a  friend. 
She  decided  to  wait  for  further  de- 
velopments. 

It  was  after  Anne  had  been  work- 
ing for  the  doctor  for  six  months, 
that  she  came  home  one  evening  to 
find  a  disturbing  letter  from  her  sis- 


ter Lucy.     It  read: 
"Dear  Sister  Anne: 

I  hate  to  tell  you  this  because  you 
and  Teddy  have  made  so  many  plans 
for  your  vacations  next  week,  and 
all  the  bunch  are  so  very  anxious  to 
meet  Teddy.  There  was  a  public 
school  picnic  last  week  and  every 
child  there  drank  water  from  Mr. 
Cartwright's  well  nearby.  Nobody 
knew  that  just  the  day  before,  he  had 
had  the  water  analyzed  and  typhoid 
germs  were  found.  Consequently  there 
is  a  terrible  epidemic  of  typhoid  and 
more  cases  are  developing  every  day. 
Mr.  Cartright  is  desperately  sorry 
because  he  went  away  from  home 
that  day  and  did  not  put  up  a  warn- 
ing sign  on  the  well.  He  has  given 
his  whole  house  over  as  an  emer- 
gency hospital,  so  that  old  Dr.  Troup 
won't  have  to  spend  so  much  time 
going  from  house  to  house. 

"Of  course,  mother  has  gone  to 
Cartright's  as  head  nurse  and  most 
of  the  girls  who  are  not  working 
have  gone  to  help.  Mother  comes 
home  once  in  a  while  for  a  few  hours' 
sleep,  and  I  am  trying  to  keep  house 
for  father  and  the  boys. 

"If  only  we  had  another  doctor  to 
help  old  Dr.  Troup!  We're  all  afraid 
he'll  break  down  under  the  strain 
and  then  I  don't  know  what  would 
happen. 

"This  is  not  such  a  pleasant  pros- 
pect for  your  vacation  next  week, 
but  of  course  we  hope  the  situation 
will  be  better  soon.  Do  as  you  like 
about  coming  home — you  know  we'll 
be  glad  to  see  you. 

Love,  Lucy." 

Anne  looked  up  with  such  a  strick- 
en  face  that   Teddy  cried,   "What   is 
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the  matter,  Anne?"  The  girls  had 
just  come  into  their  favorite  tea-room 
and  were  awaiting  their  orders. 

Anne  read  the  letter  to  Teddy,  who 
exclaimed,  "The  poor  kiddies  and 
their  mothers  and  fathers!  Why, 
your  whole  town  must  be  nearly 
frantic." 

"And  only  one  doctor,"  added 
Anne.  "We've  needed  another  one 
for  several  years,  but  Dr.  Troup  just 
keeps  on  doing  the  best  he  can.  I 
wish  I  could  help  in  some  way." 

After  a  rather  silent  dinner,  the 
girls  walked  slowly  back  to  the  apart- 
ment. 

"I  know  what  you  can  do,  Anne," 
suggested  Teddy  as  they  were  climb- 
ing the  stairs.  "Ask  the  doctor  to 
give  you  your  vacation  now  instead 
of  next  week  and  then  go  home  to 
help.  You  are  wonderful  with  chil- 
dren." 

"Teddy,  are  you  sure  you  won't 
mind?"  Anne  asked  anxiously.  "I 
can't  take  you  home  with  me  then." 

"Of  course  I  don't  mind.  What 
good  would  J  do  at  a  time  like  that? 
You  go  tomorrow,"   said   Teddy. 

Anne  thought  of  calling  Dr.  Car- 
rington  that  night,  but  she  decided 
that  she  would  rather  expain  the  sit- 
uation to  him  personally.  With  Ted- 
dy's help  she  packed  and  was  readj 
to  leave  early  the  next  morning,  for 
she  was  almost  sure  that  the  doctor 
would    not    refuse   his    consent. 

Arriving  at  the  office  a  litte  earlier 
than  usual,  Anne  found  the  doctor 
there  before  her.  He  was  staring 
out  of  the  window  when  she  enter- 
ed and  began,  "Dr.  Carington,  I  have 
a  very  great  favor  to  ask  of  you." 

He    turned    and    asked    in    a    list- 


less voice,  "What  is  it?" 

Breathlessly,  Anne  plunged  into  an 
explanation  of  the  situation  at  home, 
and  Dr.  Carrington  began  to  listen 
intently. 

"Where  is  this  home-town  of 
yours?"  he  asked. 

"Allentown,"  she  replied,  remem- 
bering with  surprise  that  he  had 
never  before  asked  where   she  lived. 

The  doctor's  face  turned  pale  and 
he  looked  out  of  the  window  again. 
For  a  long  moment  he  was  silent 
and  Anne  waited.  Then  he  said 
curtly,  "How  soon  can  we  get  a  train 
for  Allentown?  I'm  going  with  you." 

Anne  gasped,  but  managed  to  look 
at  her  watch  and  reply,  "In  forty- 
five  minutes.  I  have  my  bag  outside. 
Can  I  do  anything  while — " 

"Good,"  said  the  doctor,  and  while 
he  packed  the  necessary  medical  in- 
struments he  shouted  instructions  to 
Anne  to  leave  a  letter  for  the  nurse, 
to  tell  a  doctor  friend  to  look  after  his 
patients,  and  to  call  a  taxi. 

"Better  get  something  to  eat,"  he 
told  Anne  when  the  taxi  came.  "I'll 
be  at  the  station  on  time  with  my 
bag    packed." 

Things  had  happened  so  quickly 
that  Anne  could  hardly  believe  that 
she  was  taking  Dr.  Carrington,  spe- 
cialist on  children's  diseases,  away 
from  his  own  practice  to  her  little 
home-town.  She  had  not  eaten  any 
breakfast,  so  she  took  the  doctor's  ad- 
vice and  stopped  at  a  restaurant  for 
coffee  and  toast.  Fifteen  minutes  la- 
ter she  and  Dr|  Carrington  were  seat- 
ed in  the  day  coach  of  the  train, 
which  would  arrive  in  Allentown  at 
two  o'clock  that  afternoon. 

From    that    moment     on,   the     next 
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two  weeks  were  more  or  less  a  bad 
dream  to  Anne.  Dr.  Carrington  open- 
ed an  office  in  the  front  room  of  the 
Wilmot  cottage,  but  he  was  rarely 
seen  there.  Old  Dr.  Troup  was  very 
glad  for  help  and  turned  over  the 
worst  cases  to  the  younger  man,  who 
took  Anne  with  him  almost  every- 
where he  went.  The  children  all  lov- 
ed her  and  many  times  she  worked 
as  hard  as  the  young  doctor,  who 
gradually  won  his  way  into  the 
thankful  hearts  of  the  people  of  Al- 
lentown. 

But  it  was  not  until  the  day  be- 
fore they  were  to  return  to  the  city, 
that  Anne  really  became  acquainted 
with  Dr.  Carrington.  All  the  cases 
were  out  of  danger  and  old  Dr. 
Troup  with  t2ars  in  his  eyes  thanked 
Anne  for  bringing  the  doctor,  with- 
out whose  help  the  lives  of  so  many 
children   could   not  have   been   saved. 

Then  he  turned  to  the  doctor  him- 
self and  said,  "Young  man,  you've 
shown  yourself  a  real  doctor — a  serv- 
er of  mankind.  If  ever  you  want  to 
turn  your  skill  to  a  small  town  prac- 
tice, there  is  no  better  place  than 
Alentown.  We  would  be  glad  to  re- 
ceive you  any  time." 

For  a  while  the  young  doctor  and 
Anne  walked  on  in  silence.  She  had 
become  accustomed  to  his  silences  and 
she  knew  there  was  always  some- 
thing behind  them. 

"I  suppose  you  have  wondered  why 
I  did  it,"  he  said  abruptly,  "I  felt 
as  if  it  were  my  fault  that  the  whole 
thing  happened.  You  see,  when  I 
left  school,  I  was  coming  here  to 
work  up  a  practice.  I  had  wonder- 
ful plans  and  ideas.  If  I  had  been 
here,   all   the   well-water  would   have 


been  tested  long  ago — but,  I — I  could 
not  bear  it  after — "  his  voice  broke. 

It  was  all  perfectly  clear  to  Anne 
then.  She  wondered  why  she  had  not 
guessed  it  before.  "I  know,"  she 
said  softly,  "Mrs.  Andrews  told  me. 
And  I  think  it's  wonderful  of  you  to 
do  this." 

"Not  wonderful,  just  the  only  thing 
to  do,"  he  replied,  greatly  relieved 
that  Anne  already  knew  his  sad  sto- 
ry. "I've  never  been  satisfied  in  the 
city  and  now  I'm  coming  back  here 
to  stay — if  you'll  help  me,  Anne." 

A  warm  feeling  of  happiness  came 
over  Anne.  Many  thoughts  crowded 
upon  her — thoughts  of  the  little  gray 
cottage  and  its  occupants,  of  her  old 
friends,  and  of  the  work  she  loved. 
She  was  going  to  have  them  all  in 
Allentown. 

"Will  I?"  she  answered  the  doc- 
tor's implied  question  with  a  happy 
laugh.  "Just  as  soon  as  I  can  pack 
up   my  things." 

"That's  the  way  I  feel,'"  said  the 
doctor  and  he  laughed,  too. 

Anne  arrived  at  her  apartment 
about  four  o'clock  the  next  afternoon. 
She  was  still  wondering  how  best  to 
break  the  news  to  Teddy  when  that 
person  entered  and  solved  the  prob- 
lem. 

"Oh,  Anne,  I'm  glad  to  see  you," 
she  cried  enthusiastically.  "I've  got 
to  tell  you  something  right  away  or 
I'll  back  out.  I  know  you'll  make  me 
stick  to  it  after  you  know." 

Anne  looked  puzzled  and  prepared 
to  listen. 

"I'm  going  home,"  Teddy  an- 
nounced. "I've  had  my  little  adven- 
ture and  all  it's  shown  me  is  that  I'm 
foolish.     My  aunt  is  all   I  have  and 
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I  am  all  she  has.  Why  shouldn't  we 
be  together?  Home  and  friends  are 
about  the  best  things  in  the  world 
after  all — and  I  have  an  idea  you're 
the  one  who  made  me  realize  it.  I 
don't  want  to  leave  you,  Anne,  but 
jou'll  make  other  friends  and  I  know 
that  you  will  understand." 

"Teddy,  I'm  very  glad,"  cried  Anne. 
"Twice    as   glad   because    of   what    I 


have  to  tell  you.  Allentown  is  the 
town  in  which  Dr.  Carrington  was 
going  to  start  his  practice,  and  we'ie 
both  going  back  next  week  to  staj7. 

"Look,"  she  exclaimed,  taking  a 
strip  of  colored  paper  from  the  tabl* 
drawer,  "When  I  put  on  Dr.  Carring- 
ton's  link,  my  chain  will  reach  xo 
the  floor." 


VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

A  CHARACTER  BUILDER 

(Selected) 


Nearly  everyone  looks  on  vocation- 
al education  from  a  wholly  practical 
viewpoint,  and  consider  it  valuable 
only  as  affording  a  means  of  earn- 
ing a  living,  and  in  the  interest  of 
production.  Some  few  have  glimpsed 
a  moral  side,  and  have  wondered  if 
such  education  may  not  develop  char- 
acter. One  who  is  very  emphatic  in 
that  belief  is  Lewis  E.  Lawes,  war- 
den of  Sing  Sing  prison,  who  has 
statistics  and  experiments  in  support 
of  his  declaration  that  our  public 
school  system,  while  successful  in  re- 
ducing illiteracy,  is  faulty  in  as  much 
as  agility  of  mind,  rather  than  broad- 
ening of  vision  and  development  of 
character,  has  been  the  test  of  schol- 
arship; and  as  a  result,  there  is  a 
rising  tide  of  educated  criminals.  It 
has  been  content  with  proficiency  in 
major  studies,  but  has  neglected  ut- 
terly the  child's  reaction  to  life's  re- 
sponsibilities. 


"Formerly  criminals  were  seldom 
graduates  of  public  schools,  having 
dropped  out  in  the  fifth  or  sixth 
grades,"  Mr.  Lawes  says,  "but  today 
the  average  prisoners  boast  of  com- 
plete public  school  record  and,  in 
a  number  of  cases,  has  reached  high 
school,  and  even  institutions  of  high- 
er learning. 

"No  education  can  be  complete 
without  adequate  training  for  a  vo- 
cation that  will  equip  a  boy  or  girl 
or  adolescent  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  new  dispensation.  Many, 
perhaps  most,  of  our  great  army  of 
school  children  will  be  able  to  follow 
their  natural  inclinations.  But  a 
certain  group  must  be  especially 
trained  and  guided.  It  is  from  this 
group,  who  generally  fall  by  the  way- 
side, that  our  behaviour  problems 
s  rise. 

"Of  the  admission  to  Sing  Sing 
prison     the     percentage     of     robbery 
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cases  alone  rose  from  25.5  per  cent 
in  January,  1930,  to  51.6  in  April, 
1931,  and  has  maaintained  the  latter 
general  average  since  then.  Of  the 
prisoners  who  left  public  school  in 
the  sixth,  seventh  and  eight  grades, 
over  75  per  cent  were  convicted  and 
sentenced  for  robbery.  Nor  has  the 
proportion  of  violent  crimes  been  con- 
fined to  boys  who  have  just  left  the 
public  school.  Their  elders,  with  a 
high  school  training,  show  up  equal- 
ly as  bad.  The  high  school  is  con- 
tributing a  constantly  rising  ratio 
of  vicious  criminals. 

"Less  than  five  per  cent  of  the 
prisoners  at  Sing  Sing  have  had  vo- 
cational or  trade  training.  I  find 
furthermore  that  colleges  contribute 
a  higher  percentage  of  prisoners  than 
trade  schools. 

"Among  the  thousands  of  prisoners 
at   Sing  Sing  there  are  hundreds   of 


men  who  display  inherent  and  latent 
abilities  along  certain  lines  of  work- 
manship and  mechanics  which,  if  en- 
couraged in  early  life  or  during 
adolescence,  would  have  enabled  them 
to  pursue  the  course  of  honest  live- 
lihood. 

"As  I  read  the  reports  that  ac- 
company newly  admitted  prisoners,  I 
see  clearly  their  negative  personali- 
ties. I  see  what  they  are  not.  Most 
of  them  are  not  adequately  trained 
for  life.  They  receive  no  <■ 
ment  to  develop  their  individual  and 
intimate  talent.  They  have  no  sense 
of  social  responsibility.  They  are 
not  taught  the  satisfactions,  the  con- 
tentment and  happiness  that  come 
from  honest  toil.  In  correcting  these 
faults  the  school  must  play  its  part. 
It  must  find  the  missing  link  between 
education  and  character." 


I  read  the  papers  every  day.  and  oft  encounter  tales  which 
show  there's  hope  for  every  jay  who  in  life's  battles  fail. 
T've  just  been  reading  of  a  gent  who  joined  the  has-been 
ranks,  at  fifty  years  without  a  cent,  or  credit  at  the  banks. 
But  undismayed  he  buckled  down,  refusing  to  be  beat,  and 
captured  fortune  and  renown ;  he's  now  on  Easy  Street.  Men 
say  that  fellows  down  and  out  ne'er  leave  the  rocky  track, 
but  facts  will  show,  beyond  a  doubt,  that  has-beens  do  come 
back.  I  know,  for  I  who  write  this  rhyme,  when  forty-odd 
years  old,  was  down  and  out,  without  a  dime,  my  whiskers  full 
of  mold.  By  black  disaster  I  was  trounced  until  it  jarred 
my  spine ;  I  was  a  failure  so  pronounced  I  didn't  need  a  sign. 
And  after  I  had  soaked  my  coat,  I  said  (at  forty-three) ,  "I'll 
see  if  I  can  catch  the  goat  that  has  escaped  from  me."  I  la- 
bored hard;  I  strained  my  dome,  to  do  my  daily  grind,  until 
in  triumph  I  came  home,  my  billy-goat  behind.  And  any 
man  who  still  has  health  may  with  the  winners  stack,  and 
have  a  chance  at  fame  and  wealth — for  has-beens  do  come 
back. — Walt  Mason. 
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INSTITUTION  NOTES 


CHRISTMAS  AT  THE  SCHOOL 

The  Christmas  season  has  again 
passed  into  history,  leaving  in  its 
wake  unbounded  joy  and  happiness 
that  will  linger  long  in  the  memories 
of  the  boys  at  Jackson  Training 
School. 

For  quite  some  time  prior  to  this 
happy  holiday  season,  the  spirit  of 
Christmas  was  evidenced  by  bustling 
activities  in  all  departments.  In 
making  preparations  for  the  various 
features  of  entertainment  and  enjoy- 
ment, both  boys  and  officers  seemed  to 
catch  the  spirit,  performing  their 
tasks   with   enthusiasm   and    alacrity. 

Living  Christmas  trees  on  our  cam- 
pur,  trimmed  with  gaily  colored 
electric  lights,  proclaimed  to  the 
passer-by  that  the  spirit  of  Christ- 
mas was  really  present  at  the  School. 
A  number  of  our  cottage  homes  were 
beautifully  decorated,  a  friendly  ri- 
valry prompting  each  one  to  attempt 
to  decorate  his  cottage  better  than 
the  other  fellow,  and  even  a  most 
competent  judge  would  have  found 
it  almost  impossible  to  render  a  de- 
cision as  to  which  cottage  presented 
the  best  appearance. 

Then  came  the  annual  Christmas 
exercises  in  the  auditorium  on  Sat- 
urday night,  and  first  of  all  we  want 
to  congratulate  those  in  charge  of 
arranging  the  decorations,  on  the 
beautiful  appearance  of  the  stage 
and  the  huge  Christmas  tree.  It  was 
the  best  seen  here  in  several  years. 

The  program  began  with  the  entire 
assemblage    singing    that    grand    old 


Christmas  hymn,  "Joy  to  the  World." 
This  was  followed  by  the  recitation 
of  the  story  of  the  birth  of  the  Christ- 
child  as  found  in  the  second  chapter 
of  Luke,  and  a  beautiful  Christmas 
prayer,  led  by  Reid  Jackson. 

Superintendent  Boger  then  present- 
ed Rev.  W.  L.  Hutchins,  newly-ap- 
pointed pastor  of  Central  M.  E. 
Church,  Concord,  who  spoke  to  the 
boys  on  the  "Joy  of  Christmas."  Al- 
though a  newcomer  in  our  midst, 
Rev.  Hutchins  immediately  became  a 
favorite  with  our  boys,  who  are 
eagerly  awaiting  his  next  visit.  He 
began  his  remarks  by  stating  that 
Christmas  was  really  a  time  of  joy, 
calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
angels  played  and  sang  of  great  joy 
on  that  first  Christmas  night  in 
Bethlehem.  He  further  stated  that 
Jesus  came  into  the  world  that  we 
might  have  joy  and  happiness  all 
through  our  lives,  by  living  accord- 
ing to  His  teachings.  The  entire  life 
of  Jesus,  said  the  speaker,  was  a 
life  of  great  joy.  Even  when  plans 
were  being  made  to  put  Him  to  death, 
He  gathered  His  disciples  together, 
talking  of  His  joy  and  His  peace, 
saying,  "Peace  I  leave  with  you."  If 
Jesus  had  never  come,  we  would  not 
be  able  to  enjoy  the  gladness  of  the 
season — there  would  be  no  Christmas 
tree  to  deilght  the  hearts  of  young- 
sters; no  songs  and  other  beautiful 
things;  no  joy  in  the  world.  Rev. 
Hutchins  concluded  by  saying  the  way 
to  make  real  joy  was  to  do  some- 
thing for  somebody  else.  Real  joy 
is  in  giving,  and  the  man  who  gives 
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gets  the  most  out  of  life.  If  not 
able  to  give  material  things,  just 
a  pleasant  smile,  a  friendly  hand- 
shake or  any  other  expression  of 
good  will,  goes  far  to  help  lighten 
the  burdens  of  those  less  fortunate 
than  ourselves. 

Following  the  splendid  address  by 
Rev.  Hutchins,  a  Christmas  play, 
"Santa's  Ups  and  Downs,"  was  pre- 
sented by  ten  boys,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  G.  L.  Barrier,  a  member 
of  our  teaching  staff.  While  all  the 
participants  deserve  much  credit,  spe- 
cial mention  should  be  made  of  the 
excellent  manner  in  which  Clyde 
Kivett,  Arthur  Chatham,  Edgar  Lee 
White,  John  York  and  Floyd  Causey 
played  the  feminine  parts.  In  show- 
ing how  a  modern  Santa  Claus  might 
make  his  rounds  in  a  passenger  air- 
plane, these  ten  boys  displayed  con- 
siderable ability,  staging  the  play  in 
a   most   entertaining   manner. 

In  his  annual  Christmas  message 
to  the  boys,  Superintendent  Boger 
announced  that  through  the  kindness 
of  their  many  friends  throughout  the 
state,  who  so  generously  contributed 
to  the  Boys'  Christmas  Fund,  a  well- 
filled  bag  would  be  given  to  each  boy 
on  Christmas  Eve. 

As  the  program  neared  the  end,  we 
"witnessed  one  of  the  most  impressive 
scenes  it  has  been  our  privilege  to 
«njoy  in  many  years.  The  entire  as- 
semblage rose  to  sing  that  beautiful 
old  Christmas  carol,  "Silent  Night," 
and  as  the  last  verse  was  being  sung, 
all  lights  were  extinguished  except 
the  huge  star  at  the  top  of  the  tree. 
As  this  last  stanza  was  being  sung, 
softly  and  reverently,  one  could  not 
lielp  feeling  that  the  light  that  shone 
o'er  Judean  hills,  the  light  of  Truth, 


was  still  shining,  and  would  continue 
to  shine,  changing  not  with  changing 
world  conditions,  and  brought  to 
mind  these  lines:  "How  far  that  lit- 
tle candle  throws  £ts  beams;  so 
shines  a  good  deed  in  a  naughty 
world." 

Christmas  Day  dawned  warm  and 
sunny  and  the  morning  was  given 
over  to  attending  to  the  necessary 
chores  about  the  shcool,  opening  the 
Christmas  boxes  received  from  home 
folks  and  engaging  in  various  games 
on  the  campus.  Then  followed  an 
event  dear  to  the  hearts  of  all  young- 
sters— the  Christmas  dinner — and  it 
certainly  was  a  success.  The  menu 
consisted  of  the  following  delicacies: 
Chicken  and  turkey  with  noodles, 
cranberry  sauce,  creamed  potatoes, 
boiled  ham,  candied  yams,  peas, 
pickles,  chocolate  and  cocoanut  cake, 
peaches  and  milk.  In  looking  over 
the  tables  laden  with  such  an  amount 
of  good  things  to  eat,  it  seemed  that 
there  would  be  enough  for  several 
meals,  but  these  youngsters  made  the 
"eats"  disappear  in  a  manner  that 
would  have  done  credit  to  the  world's 
best  magician. 

The  afternoon  was  spent  at  the 
ball  grounds,  where  the  boys  all  had 
a  good  time  playing  football,  basket- 
ball, shooting  marbles  and  indulging 
in  other  forms  of  amusement. 

During  the  week  following,  all  ac- 
tivities, except  those  actually  neces- 
sary, were  called  off  and  the  holi- 
day spirit  prevailed.  Some  of  the 
officers  took  their  boys  hunting,  oth- 
ers stayed  indoors  and  played  games 
or  listened  to  radios,  while  others 
sought  amusement  on  the  play- 
ground.    It   was    a    great   week,    one 
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that  will  long  be  remembered  by  the 
Training    School    boys. 


Charles  and  Sarah  Boger  have  re- 
sumed their  studies  at  State  Col- 
lege, Raleigh  and  North  Carolina 
College  for  Women,  Greensboro,  af- 
ter having  spent  the  holiday  season 
with  their  parents,  Superintendent 
and  Mrs.  Charles   E.  Boger. 


Tyrus  Frazie,  who  was  paroled 
from  the  School  seventeen  years  ago, 
visited  us  last  Tuesday.  He  inform- 
ed us  that  he  is  married  and  has 
three  children  and  is  now  living  in 
Bladen  Cour+v,  where  he  is  employ- 
ed as  a   mechanic. 


Ramsey  Glassglow,  a  former  mem- 
ber of  our  printing  class,  called  at 
The  Uplift  office  last  Tuesday.  Since 
leaving  the  institution  Ramsey  serv- 
ed a  four-year  enlistment  in  the 
United  States  Marine  Corps,  most  of 
that  time  being  spent  in  China.  Pie 
is  now  living  in  Winston-Salem  and 
reports  getting  along  fairly  well  in 
spite  of  the  depression. 


Visiting  was  not  permitted  at  the 
School  on  Christmas  Day,  but  on  the 
following  Wednesday,  regular  visit- 
ing day,  an  unusual'y  large  number 
of  boys  were  visited  by  their  home 
folks.     Judging  from  the   number  of 


automobiles  parked  in  different  parts 
of  the  campus,  it  was  estimated  by 
several  members  of  our  staff  that 
only  once  before  in  the  history  of 
the  school  had  this  number  of  visitors 
been  exceeded. 


The  entire  force  at  the  Training 
School  was  saddened  by  the  death  of 
two  of  our  friends  and  neighbors. 
Mr.  Frank  S.  Pharr,  father-in-law  of 
our  farm  manager,  Mr.  J.  Lee  White, 
and  the  owner  of  a  large  tract  of 
land  adjacent  to  the  School  proper- 
ty, passed  away  last  Sunday  night. 
He  was  always  a  great  friend  of  the 
School  and  its  work,  and  showed 
this  spirit  in  his  liberality  on  many 
occasions.  Another  fine  old  friend 
and  neighbor,  Mr.  Archie  H.  White, 
died  suddenly  one  day  last  week. 
His  soft  speech  kind  manner  and 
friendly  smile  will  be  greatly  missed 
by  his  many  friends  at  the  institu- 
tion. 


During  the  holiday  season  we  re- 
ceived greetings  from  the  following 
paroled  boys:  Lawrence  Thompson, 
Efland;  Thomas  Hayden,  Farmville; 
Craven  Pait,  Lumberton;  Clinton 
Beaver,  China  Grove;  J.  Mack  Alex- 
ander, Charlotte;  Richard  Wilder, 
Rocky  Mount;  Horace  McCall,  New 
Bern;  Orville  Clark,  Washington; 
George  Bristow,  King;  Milton  Hunt, 
Long  Island,  N.  Y.;  Edgar  Rochester, 
Charlotte;  Norman  Watkins,  West 
Durham;  Fred  Joseph,  Warsaw;  Jack 
Palmer,  Greensboro;  Richard  Mishoe, 
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Dillon,  S.  C;  Robert  Cooper,  U.  S. 
Navy,  Virgin  Islands;  George  Lee 
House,  Ayden;  Richard  Kennedy, 
Pineland  College;  A.  J.  Allen,  Cra- 
merton;  Rufus  Wrenn,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.  and  Lytt  Talley,  Reidsville. 


We  have  heard  of  many  unique 
menus  being  served  in  this  and  other 
countries  on  Christmas  Day,  in  fact 
we  have  partaken  of  some — such  as 
venison,  wild  turkey,  wild  goose,  and 
bear  steak — but  Mr.  R.  A.  Sappen- 
field  and  family,  of  Cottage  No.  14, 
have  the  distinction  of  feasting  on 
the  most  unusual  delicacy  on  Christ- 
mas Day  that  has  as  yet  come  to  our 
knowledge.  On  this  occasion,  while 
the  rest  of  our  large  family  enjoyed 
turkey  and  chicken  and  all  the 
"fixin's,"  they  were  being  served 
frogs'  legs  in  generous  portions.  Mr. 
Sanpenfield  reports  that  he  and  sev- 
eral of  his  boys  caught  these  frogs, 
some  of  them  unusually  large,  a  day 
or  two  before  Christmas,  in  a  creek 
running  through  the  school  property, 
and  that  several  others  caught  at  the 
same  time  were  judged  too  small 
and  thrown  back  into  the  water. 


The  C.  W.  A.  program  at  the 
Training  School,  mentioned  in  a  pre- 
vious issue  of  The  Uplift,  has  gotten 
off  to  a  nice  start.  The  fill  lead- 
ing from  the  campus  to  the  barns 
is  being  widened  about  ten  feet.  The 
old  fill  was  very  dangerous  as  it 
was  only  ten  feet  wide,  and  on  wet, 
slippery    days,    the    skidding   of    cars 


or  wagons  would  send  shivers  through 
your  system  for  fear  that  you  might 
suddenly  take  a  twelve-foot  drop. 
The  widening  of  the  fill  will  insure 
safe  passage  and  at  the  same  time 
will  materially  add  to  the  effective- 
ness of  the  drainage  in  front  of  our 
dairy  barn,  from  which  place  dirt 
for  this  work  on  the  fill  is  being  tak- 
en. To  give  an  idea  of  the  extent 
of  the  drainage  project,  we  might 
state  that  660  loads  have  already 
been  placed  in  the  fill,  and  it  is  not 
yet  half  completed.  A  very  pleasing 
feature  of  the  grading  operations  is 
listening  to  the  harmony  in  song, 
by  the  colored  laborers,  in  their  even, 
steady  movements  of  pick  and  shovel. 
If  one  enjoys  rhythm  and  real  har- 
mony, there  is  no  better  place  to 
find  it  than  among  a  group  of  ne- 
groes at  their  work.  Another  part 
of  this  C.  W.  A.  project  is  the  paint- 
ing of  all  our  buildings,  both  inside 
and  out.  This  as  yet  has  not  gotten 
under  way. 


A  delegation  from  Charlotte,  con- 
sisting of  Mr.  Robert  B.  Street, 
prominent  attorney;  Mrs.  B.  W.  Bar- 
nett  and  Mrs.  Alice  Hoffman  Long, 
came  over  to  the  Training  School 
last  Sunday  afternoon  to  conduct  the 
service  for  our  boys.  Following  the 
opening  hymn,  Scripture  recitation 
and  prayer  led  by  Clyde  Kivett,  Mrs. 
Barnett  one  of  Charlotte's  talented 
singers,  rendered  the  beautiful  Christ- 
mas number,  "Night  of  Nights,"  Mrs. 
Long  accompanying  at  the  piano. 
This  was  followed  by  a  piano  solo, 
"Hungarian    Rhapsods^    No.    12,"    by 
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Liszt,  delightfully  rendered  by  Mrs. 
Long.  Superintendent  Boger  then  in- 
troduced Mr.  Street,  who  spoke  to 
the  boys  on  "Playing  the  Game."  In 
the  course  of  his  remarks  the  speak- 
er stated  there  were  only  two  rules 
to  be  observed  in  playing  any  kind 
of  game — to  play  hard  and  to  play 
fair,  and  that  the  boy  who  was  left 
on  the  bench  or  side  lines  was  usual- 
ly the  one  placed  there  by  the  coach 
or  captain  because  of  listlessness  or 
indifference,  or  was  barred  from  the 
game  by  the  umpire  or  referee  for 
using  unfair  tactics.  Mr.  Street  stated 
that  these  rules  prevailed  in  all 
games,  even  in  the  great  game  of 
life.  He  then  cited  several  interest- 
ing experiences  in  army  life,  having 
served  as  chaplain  overseas  during 
the  World  War,  to  prove  that  only 
in  obeying  the  rules  did  one  get 
ahead  in  the  conflict.  Mr.  Street 
said  that  he  was  satisfied  the  same 
was   true   in   reference   to   rules   that 


govern  the  boys  during  their  stay  at 
the  Training  School.  The  speaker 
concluded  by  saying  that  the  out- 
standing boys  in  the  school,  the  army, 
the  state  and  the  nation  were  those 
who  were  diligent  in  obeying  the 
established  rules  or  laws  of  each  of 
these  branches  in  the  make-up  of 
society.  We  were  all  very  much  in- 
terested in  the  development  of  the 
subject,  "Playing  the  Game,"  as  un- 
folded by  Mr.  Street.  At  the  conclu- 
sion of  this  splendid  inspirational  ad- 
dress, Mr.  W.  T.  Henderson,  of  Char- 
lotte, who  will  have  charge  of  the 
fifth  Sunday  services  for  a  while, 
made  the  closing  prayer  and  distri- 
buted some  religious  tracts  among  the 
boys.  We  were  also  delighted  to  wel- 
come on  this  occasion,  Mrs.  Street, 
wife  of  the  speaker,  one  of  the  newly- 
appointed  members  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  and  Mrs.  Efird,  also  of 
Charlotte. 


WHY  TURKEYS  ARE  BALD 

Have  you  ever  wondered  why  the  turkey  looks  bald  and 
seems  to  have  blisters  on  his  head?  There  is  an  old  legend 
among  the  Indians  of  North  America,  the  original  home  of 
the  bird,  to  account  for  this.  They  say  that  at  the  beginning 
of  one  winter  the  fire  of  the  world  had  all  been  extinguished 
except  one  tiny  spark  in  the  hollow  of  a  tree.  And  it  was 
dying.  It  would  have  gone  out  if  the  turkey  hadn't  kept  it 
aiive  by  fanning  it  with  his  wings.  As  the  heat  increased  all 
the  feathers  were  singed  off  his  head,  but  he  kept  on  fanning 
— and  so  gave  fire  back  to  the  world.  So  the  turkey's  bald 
head  and  "blisters"  are  really  a  badge  of  honor. — Selected. 


i  SOUTHERN     RAILWAY 

I  SYSTEM 

Railroad  Schedule 


NORTHBOUND 


No.  30  to  New  York  1:45  A.M. 

|  No.  136  to  Washington  ....  4:14  A.M. 

'  No.  36  to  New  York  8:52  A.M.  j 

I  No.  34  to  New  York  4:09  P.M. 

1  *No.  38  to  New  York  7:24  P.  M.  f 

I  No.  32  to  New  York 8:40P.M.  j 

No.  40  to  New  York  8:58P.M.  I 

No.   12   to   Richmond   6:45  P.M.  I 

!  j 

j  SOUTHBOUND  I 

No.  29   to   Birmingham    ....  2.03  A.  M.  i 

[  No.  31    to    Augusta    5:04  A.M. 

j             No.  33  to  New  Orleans  ....  9:02  A.M.  ! 

I  No.   11  to  Atlanta   6:50A.M. 

1             No.  37  to  New  Orleans  ...11:54  A.M.  I 

I             No.  45   to    Greenville   2:27  P.M.  j 

i             No.  135   to   Atlanta    8:22  P.M.  j 

No.  35  to  New  Orleans  ....11:08  P.M.  j 

1  *A11  trains  stop  in  Concord  except 

No.   38,  northbound. 

i  Train  No.  32  will  stop  in  Concord 

I  to  take  on  passengers  going  to  Wash-  I 

j  ington  and  beyond. 

'  Train  No.  37  will  stop  at  Concord  i 

1  to  discharge  passengers  coming  from  ! 

I  beyond  Washington. 
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I  UNSUBDUED 


*  I  have  hoped,  I  have  planned,  I  have  striven,  * 
%  To  the  will  I  have  added  the  deed;  * 
|*  The  best  that  was  in  me  I've  given,  * 

*  I  have  prayed,  but  the  gods  would  not  ♦ 

X  heed.  X 

♦>  *i* 

%  I  have  dared  and  reached  only  disaster,  |* 

*  I  have  battled  and  broken  my  lance ;  * 
f  1  am  bruised  by  a  pitiless  master  * 

X  That  the  weak  and  the  timid  call  chance.  * 

*  * 

*  I  am  old,  I  am  bent,  I  am  cheated  * 
%  Of  all  that  youth  urged  me  to  win;  |* 

*  But  name  me  not  with  the  defeated,  * 

♦:♦  Tomorrow  again,  I  begin.  ♦ 

*  ♦ 

I  — S.  E.  Riser.  X 

f  ♦ 

*♦♦  •& 
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MUSSOLINI'S  DEFINITION  OF   GOODNESS 

"To  be  good  does  not  mean  to  be  weak,  for  goodness  can  exist  together 
with  the  greatest  strength  of  mind  and  the  most  rigid  fulfilment  of  duty. 
Goodness  is  a  question  not  only  of  temperament  ,but  also  of  education  and, 
in  the  years  of  maturity,  it  is  the  result  of  a  vision  of  the  world  in  which 
optimism  outweighs  pessimism,  for  goodness  cannot  be  skeptical;  it  must 
h,ave  Jaith  .  .  .  To  be  "good,"  means  to  do  good  witihout,  talking  about  ii 
and  without  hope  of  recompense  either  human  or  divine.  To  remain  "good" 
all  one's  life — that  \is  the  measure  of  the  true  greatness  of  a  soul!  To  re- 
main good  in  spite  of  all — that  is,  in* spite  of  traps  laid  for  good  faith  by 
charlatans;  in  spite  of  ingratitude  and  forgetfulness;  in  spite  of  the  cynicism 
of  the  worldly — that  is  a  height  of  moral  perfection  to  ivfrich  few  can  attain 
and  where  few  can  remain!  A  good  man  never  asks  if  it  is  worth  while; 
he  always  thinks  it  worth  while:  to  help  the  unfortunate  even  if  undeserving ; 
to  dry  tears  even  if  they  be  not  innocent;  to  give  aid  to  the  poor,  hope  to 
the  desperate,  consolation  to  the  dying — all  this  means  being  one  with  hu- 
manity, body  and  soul;  it  means  weaving  a  web  of  sympathy  with  powerful 
threads  ivhich  bind  men  together  and  make  them  better." — Selected. 


1824  — THOMAS   JONATHAN  JACKSON  — 1863 

To  all  students  of  history  General  Jackson  is  more  commonly 
known  as  "Stonewall  Jackson."  This  name  was  given  when  seen 
fighting  valiantly  against  what  seemed  to  be  overwhelming  odds 
at  the  Battle  of  Bull  Run,  and  General  Bee  exclaimed  "there  stands 
Jackson  like  a  stone  wall!"  From  that  time  on  Jackson  was 
known  as  Stonewall  and  his  troops  as  the  Stonewall  brigade. 
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General  Jackson  was  born  January  21,  1824,  at  Clarksburg,  Vir- 
ginia,  (now  West  Virginia)   of  Scotch-Irish  parentage. 

He  showed,  marked  qualities  of  leadership.  He  graduated  from 
West  Point  in  1846  with  honors  in  the  class  which  included  Mc- 
Clellan,  Picket  and  A.  P.  Hill. 

As  a  teacher  of  military  tactics  in  Lexington  Military  Institute 
he  was  termed  a  failure,  never  attaining  distinction  as  an  instruc- 
tor] 

Jackson,  like  Lee,  did  not  favor  secession,  but  realizing  the  in- 
evitable, when  the  call  came,  he  said,  "I  have  longed  to  preserve 
the  Union  and  would  have  been  willing  to  sacrifice  much  to  that 
end.  But  now  that  the  North  has  chosen  to  inaugurate  war 
against  us,  I  am  in  favor  of  meeting  her  by  drawing  the  sword 
and  throwing  away  the  scabbard." 

He  was  without  doubt  the  greatest  strategist  upon  either  side 
in  the  War  Between  the  States,  and  his  untimely  death  was  ac- 
cepted as  one  of  the  greatest  blows  to  the  Confederate  cause,  prov- 
ing a  tower  of  strength  in  every  campaign. 


1807  — ROBERT  E.  LEE  —  1870 
He  was  the  son  of  a  Revolutionary  cavalry  leader,  "Light  Horse 
Harry"  Lee,  born  in  Westmoreland  County,  Virginia,  January  19, 
1807,  and  was  recognized  as  one  of  the  most  skilled  tacticians  of 
all  periods  of  history,  knowing  the  science  of  military  warfare. 

He  left  West  Point  in  1829  with  the  rank  of  second  lieutenant 
of  engineers.  After  serving  as  chief  engineer  of  the  army  in 
Washington,  superintending  the  construction  of  defenses  in  New 
York  harbor,  he  was  appointed  in  1847  engineer  in  chief  of  the 
army  for  the  Mexican  campaign.  In  1852-55  he  was  superintend- 
ent of  military  studies  at  West  Point,  and  afterwards  made  lieu- 
tenant colonel  of  cavalry. 

But  after  the  secession  of  Virginia  from  the  Union  he  surrender- 
ed his  commission,  and  despite  the  fact  of  being  opposed  to  dis- 
union, he  accepted  the  command  of  the  Virginia  army  and  subse- 
quently was  selected  as  Commander-in-chief  of  the  Confederate 
army. 
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By  inheritance,  training  and  experience  he  measured  up  to 
every  emergency,  making  for  himself  a  name  in  history  as  the 
peer  of  any  warrior  as  a  tactician. 


NORTH  CAROLINA  TREES 

If  there  is  anything  more  beautiful  than  a  tree,  it  is  other  trees. 
Mrs.  Travis  Tuck  Jordan,  in  the  last  issue  of  The  State,  has  a  beau- 
tiful, descriptive  article  on  the  native  trees  of  North  Carolina, 
which  outnumber  most  of  her  sister  states.  In  a  very  artistic  way 
Mrs.  Jordan  tells  us  that  Florida  stands  first  with  328  native 
trees,  Texas  second  with  198,  and  North  Carolina  third  with  166. 
counting  all  woody  plants,  vines,  shrubs  and  other  foliage,  North 
Carolina  has  between  450  and  460  varieties. 

North  Carolina,  we  learn  from  this  article,  has  twenty-four  spe- 
cies of  oak  trees.  There  are  nearly  a  dozen  species  of  pines.  There 
are  numerous  willows,  hickory,  birch,  black  gum,  sourwood,  beech 
and  elms.  Almost  a  dozen  species  of  thorn  and  the  same  number 
of  maples.  Of  the  evergreens,,  besides  the  pine,  there  are  the 
spruce,  fir,  hemlock,  bay,  cypress,  juniper,  cedar,  balsam,  holly 
and  arbor-vitae.  Among  other  trees  she  names  magnolia,  the  paw- 
paw, the  toothache  tree,  loblolly  bay,  sparkleberry  tree,  tupelo 
gum,  buckeye,  wild  cherry,  basewood,  the  snow  drop  tree,  the  devil- 
wood  or  wild  olive.  Eight  or  nine  species  of  ashe.  The  hack- 
berry,  red  mulberry,  black  locust  and  sycamore.  Several  varieties 
of  haw.  The  catalpa,  persimmon,  walnut,  cottonwood,  chestnut, 
chinaberry,  sweet  gum,  witch  hazel,  sassafras,  wild  cherry,  dog- 
wood, redbud,  wild  plum,  blue  dogwood,  and  many  other  interest- 
ing facts  about  the  trees  in  this  state.  Truly,  North  Carolina  is 
a  wonderful  state. 


INFANTILE  PARALYSIS  VACCINE 

At  the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine  recently  Dr.  Sidney 
David  Kramer  of  Brooklyn,  where  infantile  paralysis  often  pre- 
vails, stated  that  he  had  developed  a  vaccine  which  prevented  in- 
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fantile  paralysis  in  three-fourths  of  the  monkeys  on  which  he 
had  experimented.  In  all  probability,  he  thought,  his  vaccine 
would  be  just  as  efficacious  in  children. 

The  Kramer  anti-poliomyelitis  vaccine  is  a  mixture  of  immune 
serum  (from  a  person  who  has  had  an  attack  of  the  disease)  an 
active  infantile  paralysis  virus.  The  serum  renders  the  virus 
harmless,  and  the  product  creates  immunity  in  vaccinated  mon- 
keys. It  is  useless  in  treating  an  attack  of  poliomyelitis  or  cur- 
ing the  consequent  paralysis,  but  seems  likely  to  prove  an  authen- 
tic preventive. 


WE  ARE  ON  THE  WAY 

America,  this  world  of  ours,  which  is  old  in  years  but  com- 
paratively young  in  experience  and  wise  judgment,  is  now  trav- 
eling on  the  highway  of  a  new  year.  Most  every  one  is  asking. 
What  will  1934  bring  us?  What  has  it  in  store  for  us?  Pros- 
perity, Peace,  Contentment,  or  failure? 

Irrespective  of  personal  views  and  beliefs,  the  goal  towards 
which  all  are  striving  is  the  same.  And  that  is:  The  determina- 
tion of  the  ultimate  form  of  human  society  which  can  serve  man- 
kind best. 

It  is  an  undisputable  fact  that  nothing  stands  still,  not  even 
the  world.  For  thousands  of  years  there  has  been  constant  evo- 
lution towards  something  better  for  humankind.  For  the  past  few 
years  we  have  receded  in  progress.  There  have  been  periods  of 
distress,  depressions  and  suffering.  We  cannot  stand  still  and 
it  is  a  cinch  we  are  not  going  back — as!  long  as  we  have  President 
Roosevelt  for  a  leader.     WTe  are  going  ahead. 

Just  what  shall  be  the  ultimate  form  of  human  society,  through 
which  the  greatest  good  can  be  given  to  people,  no  one  dares  say. 
One's  opinion  is  usually  influenced  by  one's  prejudices.  Some  say 
communism  is  coming  internationally.  Others  say  communism 
can't  work.  It's  all  right  theoretically  but  it  runs  contrary  to 
human  nature  in  practice.  Some  say  capitalism  has  proved  inca- 
pable, and  others  say  "eliminalte  the  incentive  of  profit  and  you 
kill  all  progress." 
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A  generation  or  more  ago  John  Stuart  Mills,  eminent  economist, 
said: 

"We  are  too  ignorant  either  of  what  individual  agency  in  its  best 
form,  or  socialism  in  its  best  form,  can  accomplish,  to  be  qualified  to 
decide  which  of  the  two  will  be  the  ultimate  form  of  human  society." 


SOMETHING  TO  OBSERVE 

F.  B.  Fitzpatrick,  of  the  State  Teacher's  College,  Radford,  Vir- 
ginia, gave  a  most  illuminating  paper  before  a  Virginia  Educa- 
tional Conference  and  made  a  profound  impression.  In  a  splen- 
did manner  he  emphasized  the  human  and  spiritual  interest,  a 
sin  of  omission  upon  the  part  of  the  State. 

On  this  point  of  vital  interest  to  all  he  said  in  part: 

"We  have  been  thinking  in  terms  of  dollars,  highway  construction, 
bridges,  tunnels,  automobiles,  great  fortunes,  big  armies  and  navies, 
air  fleets,  wireless  telegraphy,  movies,  radios,  all  of  which  is  perfectly 
legitimate  but  they  should  not  be  given  first  place  in  our  thinking  and 
planning.  Human  happiness,  human  welfare,  human  security,  human 
intelligence,  human  aspiration,  all  of  which  are  the  product  of  our 
schools,  are  the  eternal  values  of  life  and  should  be  given  first  place  in 
all  our  planning  for  social,  moral,  industrial  and  economic  recovery. 

"Stocks  and  bonds  are  not  our  greatest  assest;  but  the  125,000,000 
human  beings,  especially  the  30,000,000  young  people  in  our  schools, 
are  our  greatest  assets.  We  are  told  that  the  securities  on  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange  dropped  from  eighty-nine  billions  to  fifteen  bil- 
lions between  September,  1929,  and  July,  1932.  This  has  been  the  way 
of  all  stocks  and  bonds.  Railroad  stocks,  amounting  to  twenty  billions, 
have  dwindled  to  almost  nothing.  Bank  values  have  taken  the  wings  of 
the  morning  and  gone  to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth.  But  the  30,- 
000,000  young  people  in  our  schools  have  the  same  value  they  had  in 
1929.  So  have  honesty,  purity,  faith,  hope,  integrity,  justice,  initia- 
tive, all  of  which  are  products  of  our  schools." 

The  successs  of  the  country  depends  upon  the  type  of  men  and 
women  of  the  next  generation,  and  not  the  piling  up  of  great 
wealth,  or  material  things  of  any  price. 
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RAMBLING  AROUND 

By  Old  Hurrygraph 


"I  do  not  ask  that  this  new  year 
Shall   love   and   friendship   bring 

to  me, 
But  that  to  all  whose  lives  touch 

mine 
I  may  myself   a   true  friend  be. 

"I    pray    not    in     this     dawning 

year, 
The     gift     of     health     or     vital 

breath, 
But  for  a  soul  prepared  to  meet 
The  future,  be  it  life  or  death." 


All  the  conjecture  over  this  new 
fad  of  nudism  is  nothing  in  the  world 
but  a  discussion  over  a  skin  game. 
— o — 
What  some  people  don't  seem  to 
understand  is  that  there  is  more  in 
religion  than  going  to  church  on  Sun- 
day. 

— o — 
Another    common    cause    of    head- 
aches  is  the   fact  that  so   many   are 
now  using  glasses  under  their  noses, 
instead  of  the  regular  way,  on  them. 
— o — 
Somebody  asks  what  ten  words  pic- 
ture the  most  misery.     The  first  sev- 
en words  comes  from  across  the  wa- 
ters— "We   shall   not     pay    our    war 
debts." 

— o — 

The  Washington  American  Legion 
Post,  in  a  recent  meeting,  passed  a 
resolution  asking  congress  to  bar  all 
French  wines  from  this  country  un- 
til  France   had   shown   some   disposi- 


tion to  pay  her  debts  to  us.  Now 
listen  for  France  to  "whine"  about 
not  being  treated  right,  the  con- 
scienceless defaulters. 
— o — 
Every  now  and  then  there  is  a 
spurt  about  another  war.  All  such 
war  talk  should  be  canned.  There  is 
only  one  way  to  win  a  war.  Stay  out 
of  it. 

The  foreign  nations  who  have  de- 
faulted their  war  debts  to  America 
are  the  rugged  hogs,  who  have  put 
all  four  feet  into  the  obligation 
trough. 

— o — 

It  is  stated  that  Insull  "doubts 
that  he  could  endure  the  rigors  of 
a  Chicago  winter.  He  is  singularly 
silent  in  regard  to  the  rigors  endur- 
ed by  those  who  bought  his  stock. 
— o — 

No  one  can  live  in  a  community, 
enjoy  its  privileges  and  draw  his  sub- 
stance therefrom  without  becoming 
lastingly  indebted  to  that  communi- 
ty, its  people  and  institutions,  and 
that  obligation  is  a  debt  of  loyalty 
the  discharge  of  which  is  incumbent 
upon   him  as  opportunity  offers. 

With  a  sense  of  supreme  cont'.otnce 
President  Roosevelt  tells  Congress 
that  on  June  30,  last  year,  the  ex- 
penditures on  account  of  the  recov- 
ery program  had  totaled  $7,500,000,- 
000.  Then  he  asked  Congress  to  pro- 
vide him  with  a  $2,000,000,000  lump 
sum,  with  which  to  take  up  the  loose 
ends,  by  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year. 
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All  this  is  going  to  mean,  he  asserts, 
a  nine  billion  deficit,  and  there  will 
have  to  be  a  Federal  borrowing  of 
$10,000,000,000  in  the  next  six  months 
— about  which  he  holds  no  apprehen- 
sion. With  a  public  debt  now  of 
$33,000,000,000,  the  President  tells 
Congress  that  he  expects  the  Govern- 
ment to  get  on  a  pay-as-you-go  basis 
by  1936.  It  is  devoutly  to  be  hoped 
that  he  is  correct  in  his  expectations. 

When  I  was  a  youngster,  in  my 
first  school  days,,  a  dollar  appeared 
to  be  as  big  as  a  cart  wheel.  As  I 
grew  older,  counting  grew  larger,  and 
I  got  into  the  hundreds  and  the 
thousands,  and  it  was  not  difficult  to 
recognize  six  figures.  But  now!  when 
they  talk  of  millions  and  billions,  it 
dazes  those  whose  powers  of  calcula- 
tion are  limited  to  some  extent,  and 
we  don't  know  exactly  where  we  are 
"at"  amid  such  an  array  of  figures. 
But  I  guess  it  is  all  right.  The  Presi- 
dent says  so,  and  I  take  his  word  for 
it.  But  when  they  get  into  the  tril- 
lions, with  its  twelve  figures  in  a 
line,  I  will  be  like  the  good  hymn 
says,  "Lost  in  wonder  and  amaze- 
ment." Guess  I  will  not  be  by  my- 
self, either. 

— o — 

In  this  day  and  age  there's  no  rea- 
son for  anyone  being  ignorant.  All 
you  have  to  do  is  walk  up  to  a  news 
stand  and  pick  up  your  wisdom.  If 
you're  interested  in  murder  you'll 
find  it  there  in  magazines.  Nature 
unadorned  is  there,  too.  If  you  want 
to  know  about  war,  on  land,  water 
and  air,  you'll  find  that  there.  All 
phases     of    life — science,    art,   music, 


truth  and  fiction — all  cut  out  and 
made  to  order.  Then  on  the  other 
side  you  can  do  a  little  supplemen- 
tary reading  from  the  daily  papers, 
and  you  will  be  pretty  well  posted 
on  what  is  going  on  in  this  old  world, 
whether  it  be  to  your  edification,  or 
to  your  sorrow.  Never  before  in  the 
history  of  the  world  has  there  been 
laid  before  the  public,  and  especially 
young  readers,  such  an  array  of  lit- 
erature, good,  bad  and  indifferent — 
to  elevate  or  debase. 
— o — 
Luckily  for  humanity,  it  s,till  main- 
tains a  saving  sense  of  humor.  Were 
it  not  so,  the  wailings  of  the  pessim- 
ists would  drive  us  all  crazy.  For 
surely  there  is  no  lack  of  prophets 
of  doom  to  harry  us  with  their  dole- 
ful warnings  that  the  world  is  go- 
ing to  the  bow-wows.  Each  long- 
faced  brother  solemnly  assures  us 
that  unless  his  particular  panacea 
for  saving  the  race  shall  be  speedily 
adopted  there  is  no  hope.  Modern- 
ism, flapperism,  automobiles,  hootch, 
movies,  dancing,  bridge,  cigarettes, 
rouge,  paints  and  lip-sticks,  singly  or 
in  combination,  constitute  the  out- 
standing menace,  according  to  the 
viewpoint  of  the  particular  alarmist 
who  happens  to  have  the  floor.  Thus, 
after  listening  to  these  apostles  of 
doom,  with  a  more  or  less  pronounced 
feeling  of  boredom,  unregenerate  hu- 
manity turns  to  the  funny  page  and 
smiles  at  the  varying  fortunes  of 
Jiggs  and  Andy  Gump.  Sensible  peo- 
ple recognize  the  inherent  weakness 
and  folly  of  humanity,  and  refuse  to 
become   unduly  excited   about   it. 
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J.  Ernest  Davis,  Charlotte,  N.-C,  who  died  January  5,  1934. 
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A  CLEAN  LIFE  AND  FAITHFULNESS  TO 
DUTY  BRINGS  ITS  REWARDS 

By  C.  W.  Hunt 


(J.  ERNEST  DAVIS, 

I  have  lost  an  appreciative  and 
faithful  friend.  A  friend  who  came 
into  our  home  in  his  early  teens  and 
at  a  time  when  he  was  in  need  of  a 
home  that  gave  such  protection  as  a 
teen-aged  boy  needed.  He  succeeded 
in  life  and  went  steadily  upward  un- 
til at  the  age  of  thirty  he  had  reach- 
ed a  place  in  the  business  world 
many  men  would  be  happy  to  have  at- 
tained at  the  age  of  sixty  years. 
Then  when  he  had  reached  a  high 
goal  and  eno joyed  its  honors  and 
emoluments  for  a  short  term  of  years, 
that  great  leveler  of  all  that  is  of 
earth — death — cut  him  down  almost 
before  his  close  friends  knew  he  had 
been  stricken. 

To  tell  about  this  man  and  his  suc- 
cess is  to  make  it  largely  personal, 
yet  in  telling  I  would  ask  a  careful 
and  interested  reading  by  those  of 
all  ages  into  whose  hands  this  may 
fall,  for  it  is  inseparable  from  the 
growing  up  of  a  handicapped  boy 
who  had  lost  the  guiding  mind  of  a 
father  and  left  to  the  mercies  of  a 
faithful  mother  who,  unable  to  feed 
s,o  many  placed  him  where  he  had  a 
chance,  and  who  grew  into  a  great 
success,  not  under  the  sounds  of 
trumpets  and  loud  acclaim,  but  by 
faithfulness  to  duty  and  to  trust 
while  doing  small  things,  which 
qualified  him  for  the  larger  duties 
that  came  as  a  reward  to  that  faith- 
fulness. Can  any  man  or  boy  suc- 
ceed alone,  in  any  other  way? 


AN  APPRECIATION) 

It  was  in  January,  1897,  or  thirty- 
seven  years  ago  that  I  burned  all 
bridges  behind  me  and  made  Char- 
lotte my  home.  We  had  some  friends 
here  and  among  them  was  the  late 
Walter  Brem,  than  whom  Charlotte 
ever  boasted  few  finer  citizens.  In 
the  largeness  of  his  heart  he  had 
taken  two  boys  from  the  Masonic 
Orphanage  at  Oxford,  after  they  had 
gone  far  enough  in  school  to  make 
themselves  useful.  These  were  Sam 
Pittman  and  Ernest  Davis.  Sam  had 
a  place  in  the  Charlotte  Steam  Laun- 
dry under  the  late  Frank  Lethco, 
whom  Sam  greatly  admired.  Ernest 
had  been  taken  on  by  Mr.  Brem,  then 
Brem  &  Stephens  (George),  as  office 
boy  and  was  there  with  Misses  Maud 
Harrell  and  Virginia  Shober,  then 
girls  just  beginning  a  business  ca- 
reer. It  was  there  I  first  got  ac- 
quainted with  Ernest  Davis  and  was 
attracted  by  his  frankness  and  kind- 
ness and  obligation  to  duty.  He  was 
then  in  his  early  teens.  Mr.  Brem 
had  secured  a  home  for  them,  but  it 
was  not  long  after  we  had  settled 
here  that  Mr.  Brem  asked  if  we  did 
not  have  a  small  room  into  which  we 
could  take  two  orphan  boys,  and 
board  them  as  well,  at  cost  of  the 
food?  This  was  agreed  upon  and 
these  two  boys  became  members  of 
our  household  and  by  sheer  goodness 
won  the  hearts  of  all  the  inmates 
and  were  soon  as  much  at  home  as 
if  they  had  not  been  transplanted. 
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When  the  Southern  States  Trust 
Co.  was  organized  Ernest  Davis  fell 
in  there  at  is  inception  and  when  the 
American  Trust  Co.  succeeded  it,  it 
fell  heir  to  J.  Ernest  Davis,  the  or- 
phan boy  who  was  still  a  member  of 
our  household  and  an  assiduous  work- 
er. The  very  fact  that  he  was  a 
worker  caused  his  rapid  promotion 
until  he  held  a  man's  job  and  had 
proven  faithful  to  every  trusjt.  He 
had  not  forgotten  his  mother  nor  his 
orphaned  brothers  and  in  due  time  he 
brought  Richard,  a  younger  brother, 
and  helped  him  to  a  self-sustaining 
job  and  later  brought  a  still  younger 
brother,  Horace,  all  of  whom  were 
members  of  our  family  at  times  as 
they  came  and  went  and  was  always 
overlooking  them  in  a  fatherly  way, 
and  was  always  the  same  clean  young 
gentleman,  and  when  promoted  to 
still  higher  places  went  out  to  better 
quarters  in  keeping  with  his  position 
and   standing. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  the  di- 
rectors of  the  American  Trust  Co. 
elected  Ernest  as  its  secretary  and 
treasurer,  which  place  he  has  con- 
tinuously held  and  faithfully  per- 
formed every  trust.  I  write  that 
which  I  know  when  I  say  Ernest 
Davis  reached  the  place  he  did  by  be- 
ing true  and  appreciative  to  the 
trusts  bestowed  upon  him  and  in  him, 
and  had  he  been  other  than  true  to 
these  trusts,  and  faithful  in  the  per- 
formance of  them,  he  would  have 
been  a  failure  as  so  many  young 
men  are  when  steady  faithfulness 
would  have  carried  them  to  the  top. 

The  esteem  in  which  J.  Ernest 
Davis  was  held  by  his  associates  in 
business  was  touchingly  told  last  Sat- 


urday morning  when  business  men 
in  high  places  laid  down  their  work 
and  paid  their  respects  to  the  dead 
comrade  and  gathered  at  St.  Peter's 
Epsicopal  church  to  attend  the  fun- 
eral, hear  the  grand  Episcopal  ser- 
vice for  the  dead  and  behold  the 
many  wonderful  floral  offerings  sent 
as  tokens  of  the  esteem  in  which  he 
was  held;  then  followed  the  remains 
to  Oaklawn  Cemetery  where  they  were 
deposited  in  the  large  mausoleum  there 
to  awiat  the  resurrection  morning. 

Ernest  Davis  who  grew  up  with 
Charlotte  and  became  a  living  factor 
in  its  progress  has  gone  on  but  his 
clean  life  as  a  boy  and  young  man 
has  its  own  reward  here.  The  re- 
ward in  the  future  rests  with  an  al- 
wise  God.  Dr.  Clark,  as  he  finished 
the  burial  service  in  the  beautiful 
house  of  the  dead  read  Tennyson's 
"Crossing  the  Bar": 

"Sunset  and  evening  star, 
And  one  clear  call  for  me! 
And   may   there    be    no    moaning 

of  the  bar, 
When  I  put  out  to  sea,  .... 
But  such  a  tide  as  moving  seems 

asleep, 
Too    full    of   sound   and    foam, 
When  that  which  drew  from  out 

the   boundless   deep 
Turns  again  home. 

"Twilight  and  evening  bell, 

And  after  that  the  dark! 

And  may  there  be  no  sadness  of 

farewell, 
When   I   embark; 
For  though  from  out  our  borne 

of  time  and  place 
The  flccd  may  bear  me  far, 
I  hope  to  see  my  pilot  face  to  face 
When  I  have  crossed  the  bar." 
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EXCERPTS  FROM  THE  LIFE  OF 
ROBERT  E.  LEE 

(Selected) 


When  General  Robert  E.  Lee  walk- 
ed out  of  the  room  at  Appomattox, 
on  April  9,,  1865,  after  his  surrender 
to  General  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  he  turn- 
ed his  back  on  forty  years  of  army 
life  and  was^ — at  the  age  of  fifty- 
eight — a  man  without  a  job.  His 
family  was  scattered;  his  family 
home,  Arlington,  seized  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government;  his  wife  an  inva- 
lid; his  fortune  depleted;  and  him- 
self the  defeated  leader  of  a  lost 
cause,  a  paroled  prisoner,  and  the 
idol  of  the  South. 

Following  the  surrender,  General 
Lee  spent  some  weeks  in  Richmond 
with  his  wife  and  daughters,  being 
now  a  private  citizen  for  the  first 
time  in  his  life.  For  him  the  war 
was  over;  the  questions  at  issue  had 
been  decided.  He  had  no  sympathy 
with  those  who  sought  to  continue 
the  conflict  in  remote  regions  of  the 
South.  In  a  voluminous  correspond- 
ence, he  began  at  once  to  urge  upon 
his  fellow  countrymen  the  virtues  of 
patience,  forgiveness,  loyalty,  and  in- 
dustry. To  Governor  John  Letcher, 
the  "War  Governor"  of  Virginia,  he 
wrote,  on  August  8,  1865,  the  follow- 
ing: 

"All  should  unite  in  honest  efforts 
to  obliterate  the  effects  of  the  war 
and  to  restore  the  blessings  of  peace. 
They  should  remain,  if  possible,  in 
the  country;  promote  harmony  and 
good  feeling;  qualify  themselves  to 
vote;  and  elect  to  the  state  and  gen- 
eral   legislature    wise    and    patriotic 


men,  who  will  devote  their  abilities 
the  healing  of  all  dessensions.  I  have 
to  the  interests:  of  the  country  and 
invariably  recommended  this  course 
since  the  cessation  of  hostilities,  and 
have  endeavored  to  practice  it  my- 
self .  .  .  ." 

Many  were  attracted  by  the  decree 
of  the  Emperor  of  Mexico,  which  en- 
couraged emigration  to  that  country; 
but  those  who  sought  General  Lee's 
counsel  in  the  matter  received  prompt 
and  positive  advice  to  stay  and  abide 
the  fortunes  of  their  states.  With 
stout  and  farseeing  faith,  he  believed 
that  the  country  would  in  time  be  re- 
stored to  lasting  prosperity. 

Swift  upon  the  close  of  hostilities 
came  offers  to  him  of  houses,  lands, 
money,  and  positions  of  prominence 
in  business.  An  English  nobleman 
wished  to  give  him  a  country  seat 
in  England  and  an  annuity  of  3,000 
pounds  (about  $15,000)  for  life. 
From  Egypt  came  the  offer  of  com- 
mand of  the  Egyptian  armies,  with 
high  political  rank.  One  large  cor- 
poration offered  him  its  presidency 
at  an  annual  salary  of  $10,000.  Re- 
plying to  this  firm  that  he  knew  noth- 
ing of  the  business  concerned,  he  was 
assured  that  the  use  of  his  name 
would  suffice;  but  in  his  letter  of  re- 
fusal he  stated  that  his  name  was 
not  for  sale.  Moreover,  he  declined 
the  vice-chancellorship  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  the  South,  and  likewise  a 
place  in  the  University  of  Virginia. 
Weary,  he  sought  no  sinecure;  home- 
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less,  he  accepted  no  bounty;  poor,  he 
would  not  sell  his  name. 

And  then,  quite  unexpectedly,  in 
August,  1865,  he  accepted  the  presi- 
dency of  Washington  College — a 
small,  war-ravished  college  at  Lex- 
ington, Virginia — at  a  salary  of 
$1,500  a  year. 

What  did  General  Lee  bring  to  the 
college  presidency  in  the  way  of  back- 
ground and  training?  His  ancestry 
in  Virginia,  running  back  to  1641,  in- 
cludes many  men  notable  in  Colonial 
history,  two  of  whom  were  signers  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence.  His 
father,  Henry  Lee,  known  as  "Light 
Horse  Harry"  Lee,  after  being  edu- 
cated at  Princeton  became  a  much- 
loved  and  brilliant  member  of  Gen- 
eral Washington's  staff,  receiving 
from  Congress  a  special  gold  medal 
for  bravery  and  tactical  skill.  Later 
he  was  Governor  of  Virginia,  was 
selected  by  by  President  Washington 
to  command  the  troops  sent  into 
western  Pennsylvania  to  quell  the 
"Whiskey  Insurrection,"  and  was 
elected  to  Congress.  Upon  the  death 
of  Washington  he  was  chosen  to  de- 
liver in  Congress  the  eulogy  contain- 
ing the  much-quoted  phrase:  "First 
in  war,  first  in  peace,  and  first  in 
the  hearts  of  his  fellow  citizens,"  the 
last  word  of  which  was  later  changed 
by  popular  usage  to  "countrymen." 

Here,  then,  was  what  a  bulletin  of 
the  United  States  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion characterizes  as  "the  first  at- 
tempt on  the  part  of  an  institution 
of  higher  education  to  add  technical 
instruction  in  journalism  to  the  cur- 
riculum." 

During  the  year  1869-'70,  his  last, 
he  was  in  poor  health;  and  as  a  con- 
sequence spent  much  time  away  from 


Lexington,  though  present  for  com- 
mencement. There  is  little  of  strik- 
ing interest  in  the  minutes  of  the 
trustees  for  the  year.  At  the  close 
of  the  year,  the  preparatory  school 
was  discontinued;  and  the  Law 
School,  conducted  by  Judge  Brocken- 
brough,  which  had  been  affiliated  with 
the  college  during  General  Lee's 
presidency,  was  taken  over  as  the 
School  of  Law  of  Washington  Col- 
lege. In  a  tender  resolution  of  sym- 
pathy, the  board  authorized  the  rec- 
tor "to  convey  to  Mrs;  Lee  the  use 
of  the  President's  house  for  life,  and 
$3,000  a  year  for  the  term  of  her 
natural  life."  This,  President  Lee 
courteously  but  firmly  declined,  say- 
ing "I  am  unwilling  that  my  family 
should  become  a  tax  to  the  college, 
but  desire  that  all  its  funds  should 
be  devoted  to  the  purpose  of  educa- 
tion." 

General  Lee's  abilities  as  a  college 
president  have  not  been  duly  recog- 
nized. He  ranks  with  the  greatest 
that  America  has  produced.  Great 
in  his  vision  of  the  importance  of 
education  to  the  South;  great  in  his 
courage  to  undertake  the  toil  of  re- 
building a  war-ravished  college; 
great  in  his  influences  upon  the  youth 
under  his  charge;  great  in  his  daring 
to  revamp  the  curriculum  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  day;  great  in  the 
new    projects    he    initiated. 

He  found  in  Washington  College 
an  institution  which  was  a  literal 
wreck — and  left  it  in  good  repair  with 
additional  buildings  to  grace  a  well- 
ordered  campus.  He  found  four 
teachers  and  left  a  faculty  of  twenty- 
two,  with  several  administrative  of- 
ficers. He  found  a  miscellaneous 
group  of  fifty-two  students,  and  saw 
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the  number  grow  to  a  well-organized,  He  died  October  12,   1870;   and  in 

well-classified    student   body    of    over  partial  recognition  of  his  vision  and 

four    hundred.     He    doubled    the    li-  leadership,   his    name   was    added   to 

brary,     and     increased     the     endow-  that  of  the   man  who  first  endowed 

ment.  He  found  a  small  classical  col-  the    college,    and   the    institution   be- 

lege   with   a    rigidly   prescribed    cur-  became    Washington    and    Lee    Uni- 

riculum,  and  left  a  university  with  a  versity. 

flexible    and    diversified    program    of  General   Lee   placed   the   stamp   of 

study.  To     the     College     of     Liberal  his   great   character  upon   the  youth 

Arts  he  added  what  is  now  the  School  of  the  South  at  a  most  critical  time ; 

of   Applied    Science   or    Engineering,  he    made    a    small    Southern    college 

and  the  School  of  Law;  and  he  pro-  one  of  the  progressive  institutions  of 

posed    a     School    of    Journalism,    a  his  day;  and  by  his  example  he  drew 

School  of  Agriculture,  and  a  School  the  attention  of  the  country  anew  to 

of  Commerce.  the  value  of  education. 


THE  CHESTNUT  WILL  COME  BACK 

The  cheering  news — if  it  can  be  called  cheering — is  an- 
nounced by  the  Northern  Nut  Growers'  Association  that  the 
native  chestnut,  now  practically  wiped  out  by  blight,  in  150 
to  500  years  will  be  able  to  develop  a  natural  resistance  to  the 
parasitic  fungi  and  again  to  grace  the  slopes  of  the  Appala- 
chians. The  trees  have  not  been  killed  altogether;  shoots 
spring  up  from  the  roots,  and  seedlings  are  struggling  to  sur- 
vive, and  eventually  they  may  overcome  their  enemy.  A  few 
hundred  years  may  seem  a  long  time  to  wait — but  what  are  a 
few  centuries  in  the  march  of  time? 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  its  agents  at  work 
all  over  the  teritory  to  which  the  chestnut  is  native,  search- 
ing out  individual  trees  which  appear  to  be  resistant  to 
the  disease.  These  are  marked  and  seeds  taken  therefrom 
for  propagation  in  Government  nurseries,  Japanese  and  Chi- 
nese blight  resistant  trees  also  have  been  introduced  and 
crossed  with  the  native.  Some  of  these  hybrids  are  said  to 
bear  sweet  nuts  like  our  native  trees. 

The  reason  that  Asiatic  trees  are  immune  to  the  fungus 
is  that  the  blight  has  been  present  in  the  Orient  for  thousands 
of  years  and  the  trees  have  developed  a  natural  immunity. 
That  is  what  it  is  hoped  the  chestnut  trees  in  this  country 
will  do  eventually.  Natural  enemies  to  the  destructive  fungi 
appear  and  the  tree  itself  develops  a  resistance  to  attack.  The 
Department  of  Agriculture,  foresters  and  nurserymen  are 
seeking  to  hasten  the  natural  process  by  introducing  the 
stronger  varieties. — Selected. 
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WOULD  HE  HAVE  BEEN  SO  GREAT? 

(Suffolk  News-Herald) 


As  time  recedes  and  we  get  farther 
and  farther  from  the  War  Between 
the  States  we  hear  less  and  less  of 
the  military  prowess  of  the  great 
commanders  it  produced  in  both 
armies.  It  proves  that  after  all  it 
is  the  character  of  a  man  that  sur- 
vives time  and  that  it  is  the  real 
standard  of  measure.  Years  ago  me- 
morial day  and  college  orators  with 
a  flair  for  adjectives  and  rhetorical 
effect  depicted  the  immortal  Robert 
E.  Lee  with  a  sword  in  his  hand 
dashing  into  the  fray,  dwelling  on 
his  accomplishments  as  a  warrior. 
But  the  Lee  of  today  is  not  the  Lee 
of  yesterday.  Lee  as  the  dashing 
soldier  is  far  down  the  years  while 
Lee  the  man  looms  in  the  splendor 
of  his  manhood. 

It  has  been  often  asked  if  our  na- 
tional heroes,  made  so  by  warfare, 
would  have  been  as  great  if  they  had 
never  led  armies  into  the  charge. 
Of  course  it  depends  largely  upon  the 
type  of  the  men  themselves.  Lee 
would  have  scintilated  anywhere  be- 
cause greatness  was  in  his  soul. 
Sc,ores  of  other  commanders,  north 
and  south,  have  been  forgotten  in  the 
sweep  of  the  years;  those  live  only 
whose  character  stood  the  acid  test 
in  war  and  in  peace.  The  south  and 
the  country  love  the  memory  of  Lee 
for  those  splendid  traits  of  character 
which  sustained  him  after  the  carn- 
age ended  and  the  people  turned  back 
to  reconstruct  an  impoverished  and 
devastated  land. 

General   Lee  was  greater   in   peace 


than  in  war,  and  still  but  for  that  de- 
plorable conflict  many  of  his  fine 
qualities  would  not  have  been  so  well 
developed.  Yet  proof  thajt  destiny 
had  chosen  him  for  high  place  is 
had  by  the  fact  that  he  had  been 
selected  to  lead  the  federal  armies 
before  he  followed  Virginia  into  the 
Confederacy.  Had  the  nation  es- 
caped the  catastrophe  of  civil  war  he 
would  have  doubtless  become  com- 
mander-in-chief in  fact  of  the  United 
States  army.  Politics  having  no  at- 
tractions for  him,  it  is  unlikely  the 
forum  would  ever  have  known  him. 

Most  admirers  of  the  peerless  Con- 
federate commander  believe  he  rose 
to  his  fullest  stature  in  the  years  im- 
mediately after  the  war  and  while  a 
resident  of  Lexington.  It  is  seen  in 
his  refusal  to  capitalize  his  fame  for 
personal  gain  although  the  wolf  was 
stalking  his  door.  It  was  portrayed 
by  the  manner,  in  which  he  accepted 
defeat  and  his  efforts  to  heal  the  na- 
tional wounds  the  war  inflicted.  It 
was  demonstrated  in  his  gentleness 
to  all  human  creatures  and  his  solici- 
tude for  the  soldiers  of  both  armies. 
He  was  above  hate  and  the  petty 
prejudice  that  rankles  in  souls  of 
lesser  men  in  the  gloom  of  defeat. 
While  Lee,  whose  natal  day  is  being 
observed,  was  great  as  a  soldier  and 
the  lustre  of  his  name  will  ever  shine 
as  such,  the  spirit  of  the  man  him- 
self will  march  on  and  on  when  war 
shall  have  been  outlawed  by  all  man- 
kind. 
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HISTORIC  STRATFORD  HALL 


By  Ellen  Friel  Baker 


No  name  in  American  history  is 
better  known  or  more  widely  honor- 
ed than  that  of  Lee.  It  was  Richard 
Henry  Lee  who,  on  June  7,  1776, 
thrilled  that  early  Continental  Con- 
gress by  offering  the  resolution, 
"That  these  colonies  are,  and  ought 
of  right  to  be,  free  and  independent 
states."  But  that  was  not  his  only 
great   service  to  his   country. 

For  ten  years  preceding  the  Rev- 
olutionary War  he  strenuously  op- 
posed the  arbitrary  measures  of  the 
British  ministry  concerning  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  colonies.  To  him  al- 
so belongs  the  honor  of  suggesting 
as  early  as  1768  that  committees  of 
correspondence  be  appointed  to  se- 
cure a  unity  of  action  among  the 
colonists  on  matters  of  public  im- 
port. These  committees,  however,  did 
not  become  active  until  1772,  and 
this  was  the  first  definite  action  to- 
ward establishing  the  Continental 
Congress   of    1774-1775. 

Only  the  severe  illness  of  his  wife 
prevented  him  from  being  a  member 
of  the  drafting  committee  and  one  of 
the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence. Richard  Henry  Lee  serv- 
ed as  president  of  the  Continental 
Congress  from  1784  through  1786. 
But  when  in  1787  a  new  Constitution 
was  proposed,  he  declined  to  serve 
in  the  Constitutional  Convention. 
When  the  new  Constitution  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  vote  of  the  people  for 
ratification,  both  Richard  Henry  Lee 
and  Patrick  Henry  opposed  it  openly 
and  tirelessly,  because  they  feared  it 
would    destroy    "States    Rights"    and 


become  an  instrument  of  tyranny 
among  the  people.  Lee  was  a  force- 
ful writer,  and  in  order  to  make  his 
position  clear  he  published  "Letters 
of  a  Federal  Farmer,"  a  series  of 
pamphlets  which  had  a  wide  circula- 
tion. But  he  finally  became  reconcil- 
ed to  the  new  Constitution,  and  served 
as  one  of  the  first  Senators  from  Vir- 
ginia. 

General  Robert  E.  Lee,  the  mili- 
tary genius  and  hero  of  the  Southern 
Confederacy,  was  born  at  Stratford 
Hall,  Westmoreland  County,  Virginia, 
January  19,  1807.  He  was  of  the 
sixth  generation  of  American  Lees. 
When  he  was  a  small  boy  his  family 
moved  to  Alexandria,  Virginia,  on  the 
Potomac,  not  far  from  Washington. 
Stratford  Hall  is  enshrined  in  the 
hearts  of  all  loyal  Southerners  as,  the 
birthplace  of  the  man  who  gave'  his 
loyalty,  love,  and  the  best  of  his  bril- 
liant mind  and  his  splendid  military 
'training  and  experience  to  a  lost 
cause,  and  offered  up  all  worldly  hon- 
ors on  the  altar  of  duty. 

_  Measured  by  the  best  standards  of 
citizenship  and  in  every  essential  of 
life,  Robert  E.  Lee  was  a  great  man. 
On  the  centenary  of  his  birth,  Janu- 
ary 19,  1907,  all  political  parties  of 
our  country,  the  national  press,  and 
many  brilliant  statesmen  united  in 
honoring  not  only  his  genius  as  a 
great  American  soldier,  but  also  his 
unswerving  loyalty  and  nobility  of 
character.  During  the  centenary  cele- 
bration, patriotic  sentiment  turned  to- 
ward Stratford  Hall,  and  during  the 
year    many    pilgrimages    were    made 
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to  it  as  to  a  beloved  shrine. 

But  it  was  not  until  the  spring  of 
1928  that  a  movement  to  make  of 
Stratford  Hall  a  national  shrine  be- 
gan. The  project  started  in  this 
way:  Mrs.  Charles  D.  Lanier  of 
Greenwich,  Connecticut,  daughter-in- 
law  of  the  Southern  poet,  Sidney 
Lanier,  found  in  an  old  de'sjk  that 
was  an  heirloom  in  the  Lanier  fami- 
ly, a  manuscript  copy  of  a  speech 
made  by  the  poet  at  the  Lee  Me- 
morial at  Macon,  Georgia,  shortly 
after  the  hero's  death,  which  occurred 
October  12,  1870.  In  his  address 
Lanier  voiced  a  strong  appeal  that 
Stratford  Hall  be  made  into  a  per- 
manent memorial  to   Robert  E.   Lee. 

At  the  time  that  this  manuscript 
was  discovered,  Mrs.  Charles  Lanier 
was  the  president  of  the  William 
Alexander  Chapter  of  the  United 
Daughters  of  the  Confederacy.  She 
promptly  called  a  meeting  of  her 
chapter,  and  resolutions  were  passed 
to  buy  Stratford  Hall  for  a  national 
shrine.  Widespread  interest  was  im- 
mediately manifested,  and  all  Daugh- 
ters of  the  Confederacy  responded  to 
an  invitation  to  co-operate.  On  Jan- 
uary 19,  1929,  just  one  hundred  and 
twenty-two  years  after  Lee's  birth, 
Stratford  Hall  became  the  property 
of  the  United  Daughters  of  Confed- 
eracy. 

The  work  of  restoration  and  re- 
furnishing was  immediately  begun. 
But  such  work  is  necessarily  slow. 
The  house  is  built  in  the  form  of  a 
capital  H,  with  the  basement  high 
enough  above  the  ground  to  make  it 
a  two-story  one.  The  bar  of  the  H 
forms  the  hall,  an  immense  room 
twenty-five  by  thirty  feet  in  dimen- 
sions, with  domed  ceiling,   the   walls 


are  paneled  in  oak,  and  large  book- 
cases built  in  the  walls.  The  two 
ells  on  either  side  of  the  wide  hajl 
are  just  alike,  and  from  the  windows 
of  one,  glimpses  of  the  silvery-blue 
waters  of  the  Potomac  are  seen. 
From  the  other,  vistas  of  the  road- 
way, arched  with  trees,  and  stretch- 
ing away  to  the  outer  world  is  in 
plain  view.  Each  wing  is  thirty  by 
sixty  feet,  and  the  right  wing  is  the 
front  bedroom  in  which  Robert  E. 
Lee  was  born. 

The  house  contains  twenty  large 
rooms  with  high  ceilings,  many  win- 
dows and  huge  fireplaces.  There  are 
four  huge  chimneys  in  each  wing 
about  which  the  fireplaces  center. 
On  the  roof  the  chimneys  are  joined 
by  brick  arches. 

The  old  garden  has  long  been  a 
source  of  real  joy  to  garden  lovers. 
Its  former  glory  has  vanished,  but 
the  plan  of  landscaping  is  very  plain. 
The  box  hedges  are  still  in  fair  con- 
dition, and  here  and  there  syringa 
and  crepe  myrtle  planted  by  long- 
vanished  hands  still  bloom  in  summer. 
There,  too,  are  found  scattered  clumps 
of  lavender,  gillyflowers,  peonies  and 
a  few  old-fashioned  roses.  When  ful- 
ly restored  according  to  the  original 
plan,  this  garden  will  be  a  bower  of 
beauty  and  fragrance. 

The  history  of  Stratford  Hall 
would  make  an  interesting  volume. 
The  first  home  was  built  by  Richard 
Henry  Lee,  who  came  from  England 
in  1641  or  1642  and  was  the  first 
white  settler  on  Northern  Neck,  a 
narrow  stretch  of  land  between  the 
Potomac  and  Rappahannock  rivers. 
It  was  located  on  the  Nominee  cliffs 
overlooking  the  Potomac,  and  was 
surrounded    by    primeval    forests    of 
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scrub  pine,  oak.  maple,  beech  and 
other  trees.  Richard  Henry  Lee's 
original  estate  embraced  twenty-four 
thousand  acres,  and  he  loved  every 
foot  of  it  with  a  passionate  love. 
Eventually  a  handsome  manor  house 
was  built  on  the  site  of  the  first  Lee 
home,  and  was  inherited  by  the 
builder's  son,  Richard  Henry  Lee  II, 
a  graduate  of  Oxford  and  a  brilliant 
scholar  who  loved  his  books  even 
more  than  he  loved  his  land.  He  died 
March  12,  1714,  and  ten  years  later 
the  mansion  was  burned  to  the 
ground. 

Stratford  Hall,  as  we  know  it,  was 
built  by  Thomas  Lee,  Richard  Henry 
Lee  IPs  fourth  son.  Thomas  Lee  mar- 
ried Hannah  Ludwell,  and  brought 
his  bride  to  Stratford.  To  them 
were  born  $ix  sons.  He  was  acting 
governor  of  Virginia  at  the  time  of 
his  death.  His  commission  reached 
Virginia  shortly  after  his  funeral. 

Stratford  Hall  was  inherited  by 
Philip  Ludwell  Lee,  oldest  living  son 
of  Thomas  and  Hannah  Ludwell  Lee. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Burgesses,  and  sat  in  the  seat  form- 
erly occupied  by  his  father.  He  died 
in  1775,  and  Stratford  became  the 
property  of  his  daughter  Matilda, 
known  throughout  Virginia  as  the 
"Divine  Matilda."  She  married  her 
cousin,  Henry  Lee,  known  as  "Light 
Horse    Harry,"    and    they     lived     at 


Stratford  Hall.  Matilda  died  after 
a  brief  married  life,  leaving  one 
small  son  whose  name  was  also  Har- 
ry Lee,  and  he  was  heir  to  the  prop 
erty.  Light  Horse  Harry  Lee  then 
married  Anne  Carter,  and  continued 
to  live  at  Stratford  Hall.  There  Rob- 
ert Edward  Lee,  their  fourth  son,  was 
born,  as  were  the  three  older  broth 
ers.  When  Henry  Lee,  son  of  Light 
Hore  Harry  and  Matilda  Lee  died, 
the  estate  passed  into  the  ownership 
of  the  eldest  of  these  sons>  Charles 
Carter  Lee. 

Although  Robert  Edward  Lee  was 
only  four  years  old  when  his  family 
removed  to  Alexandria,  he  went  often 
to  Stratford,  and  letters  and  docu- 
ments prove  that  he  loved  it  more 
than  any  other  spot.  In  a  letter  to 
his  daughter  written  in  1861,  he 
says:  "Stratford  is  endeared  to  me 
by  many  recollections,  and  it  has  al- 
ways been  the  desire  of  my  life  to 
purchase  it.  And  now  that  we  have 
no  other  home,  the  desire  is  stronger 
than  ever.  The  horse-chestnuts  that 
you  mention  were  planted  in  the  gar- 
den by  my  mother.  How  my  heart 
goes  back  to  those  early  days!"  In 
another  letter  written  to  his  wife 
from  South  Carolina,  he  said :  "I  wish 
I  could  purchase  Stratford.  It  is  the 
only  place  I  could  go  to  now  .  .  . 
that  would  inspire  me  with  pleasure 
and  local  love." 


Not  only  the  days  but  life  itself  lengthens  in  summer.  I 
would  spread  abroad  my  arms  and  gather  more  of  it  to  me, 
could  I  do  so  .  .  .  That  we  could  take  to  the  soul  some  of  the 
greatness  and  the  beauty  of  the  Summer! — Richard  Jeffries. 
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LEGAL  HOLIDAYS  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA 

(Selected) 


Prior  to  1881  North  Carolina  had 
no  legal  holidays,  although,  New 
Year,  Fourth  of  July,  Thanksgiving 
and  Christmas  were  always  held  as 
general  holidays,  but  in  the  interest 
of  commercial  transactions  the  Leg- 
islature in  the  year  1881  passed  an 
act  naming  the  1st  day  of  May;  20th 
day  of  May;  4th  day  of  -July,  and  a 
day  appointed  by  the  Governor  of 
North  Carolina,  as  Thanksgiving 
Day,  and  the  25  day  of  December, 
legal  holidays.  The  act  also  speci- 
fied, that  whenever  such  holiday  fell 
upon  a  Sunday,  Monday  following 
should  be  deemed  a  public  holiday, 
and  that  commercial  paper  falling 
due  on  any  holiday  coming  on  Sun- 
day, it  shall  be  due  and  payable  on 
the  Saturday  preceding  the  Sunday, 
but  paper  otherwise  due  on  Monday 
shall  be  payable  on  Tuesday  next 
thereafter. 

Ten  years  later  the  Legislature 
legalized  the  ISth  day  of  January 
in  honor  of  the  birthday  of  Robert 
E.  Lee. 

In  1899  the  first  Thursday  in  Sep- 
tember was  legalized  as  Labor  Day, 
but,  as  the  Federal  Statutes,  and  the 
statutes  of  several  states  called  for 
the  1st  Monday  in  September  our  ob- 


servance of  Thursday  caused  quite  a 
bit  of  annoyance  and  confusion,  in 
business  transactions,  so  the  Legis- 
lature in  1901  amended  the  act  of 
1899  changing  the  holiday  to  con- 
form with  the  federal  holiday  of  the 
first   Monday  in   September. 

In  1907  the  Legislature  provided 
that  in  the  years  a  general  election 
is  held,  the  Tuesday  after  the  first 
Monday  in  November  shall  be  a  legal 
ho-iday. 

In  1909  the  Legislature  provided 
that  the  12th  of  April  shall  be  held 
legal  in  commemoration  of  the  "Res- 
olutions adopted  by  the  Provincial 
Congress  of  N.  C,  meeting  at  Hali- 
fax, April  12,  1776,  instructing  the 
delegates  from  North  Carolina,  to  the 
Continental  Congress  to  vote  for  a 
Declaration  of  Independence." 

To  date  North  Carolina  has  twelve 
legal  holidays,  as  follows:  New  Year's 
Day;  Birthday  of  Robert  E.  Lee, 
January  19th;  Washington's  Birth- 
day; April  12;  May  10th,  Confed- 
erate Memorial  Day;  May  20th, 
"Mecklenburg  Decaration  of  Inde- 
pendence Day";  July  4th;  Labor  Day; 
General  Election  Day;  November 
11th,  Armistice  Day;  Thanksgiving 
and   Christmas   Day. 


So,  from  generation  to  generation,  the  spiritual  church  is 
rising  upwards  towards  its  perfection;  and,  though  one  after 
another  the  workmen  pass  away,  the  fabric  remains,  and  the 
great  Master  builder  carries  on  the  undertaking.  Be  it  ours 
to  build  in  portion  in  a  solid  and  substantial  manner,  so  that 
they  who  come  after  us  may  be  at  once  thankful  for  our  thor- 
oughness, and  inspired  by  our  example. — Wm.  M.  Taylor. 
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BAYBERRY  CANDLES 

By  Frank  B.  McAllister 


Early  colonists  along  the  Atlantic 
coast  soon  discovered  the  bayberry. 
Patches  of  these  bushes  with  their 
small  greygreen  leaves  and  with 
stems  thickly  encrusted  with  light- 
grey  berries  grew  luxuriantly  in 
many  places  near  salt  water.  The 
shrub  long  known  in  certain  varieties 
to  dwellers  in  the  British  Isles  has 
been  called  also  the  candleberry,  wax 
myrtle,  and  tallow  tree.  Its  botani- 
cal name  is  Myrica  Cerifera  and  it 
is  a  near  relative  of  a  similar  shrub, 
the  Myrica  Gale,  which  is  found  in 
the  marshes  of  Scotland  and  on  the 
Continent. 

Cape  Cod,  the  long  sandy  arm  of 
Massachusetts,  is  a  favorite  location 
for  the  bayberry,  the  bushes  here 
yielding  great  quantities  of  berries, 
though  in  the  South  Atlantic  states 
they  often  attain  taller  growth.  The 
plant  is  famous  not  only  because  of 
its  attraction  for  the  eye,  but  for 
its  usefulness  in  domestic  arts.  The 
manufacture  of  candles  from  bayber- 
ries  is  one  of  the  oldest  household 
industries  in  New  England,  and  the 
number  of  Colonial  sitting  rooms 
that  were  lighted  by  these  fragrant 
tapers  set  generally  in  pewter  hold- 
ers only  the  imagination  can  picture. 

A  little  poem,  "The  Birth  of  the 
Bayberries''  gives  a  pleasantly  fan- 
ciful view  of  the  plant's  origin,  and 
reveals  something  of  the  affection  in 
which  it  was  held  by  our  forefathers. 

"A  sea-breeze  o'er  the  sand  dunes 

swept 
And  kissed  a  little  yielding  pine, 


And    then    passed    on;    the    pine 

tree  wept, 
As   maids   have   done   from   time 

long  syne. 

"Her    teardrops     fell     upon     the 

dune; 
The    sun    sent   rays   to    light   the 

spot. 
The     wavelets     sang     a     merrie 

tune; 
But   still  the  pine  bemoaned  her 

lot. 

"The  teardrops  to  the  green  plant 

turned, 
With    odors    mixed    of    pine  •  and 

sea; 
The    fire     which     in     the     pine's 

heart  burned 
Still  liveth  in  the  bayberrie." 

One  of  the  main  problems  of  the 
early  settlers  was  that  of  light  dur- 
ing the  long  evenings.  A  few  lamps 
had  been  brought  to  the  wilderness 
from  England  and  Holland,  but  not 
nearly  enough  to  supply  everybody. 
Tallow  candles  were  used  to  some  ex- 
tent, but  these  were  generally  im- 
ported and  very  expensive.  Some- 
times, a  rag  soaked  in  grease  and 
bound  on  the  end  of  a  hardwood  pole 
served  to  give  illumination.  Again, 
pieces  of  pitch  pine  cut  from  for- 
est trees  were  lighted  and  served  to 
give  a  brilliant  but  rather  smoky 
glare.  Torches  of  this  sort  were  much 
used  by  the  Indians  and  from  them 
the   practice   spread   widely. 

Pitch    pine   was    not    good   for    the 
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house  however,  and  soon  the  thrifty 
Pilgrim  housewives  began  picking 
the  bayberries  and  boiling  them  down 
to  get  the  wax  they  contained.  Each 
home  had  its  candle-dipping  time 
when  a  year's  supply,  as  nearly  as 
possible,  was  provided.  The  children 
were  set  to  gathering  the  raw  ma- 
terial along  the  beaches  and  in  the 
salt  meadows.  Sometimes,  they  were 
trained  to  carry  on  the  dipping,  too. 
At  the  picturesque  old  candle  shop 
near  the  sand  dunes  at  North  Truro 
on  Cape  Cod  one  may  see  the  pro- 
cess about  as  it  was  carried  on  in 
Colonial  days.  The  berries  must  first 
be  put  in  water  and  boiled  down,  the 
wax  being  skimmed  off  as  it  rises. 
A  great  quantity  of  material  must 
be  treated  in  this  way  as  it  is  said 
that  fifteen  pounds  of  berries  will 
produce  only  one  pound  of  clear 
wax.  The  wax  is  then  melted  and 
into  it  are  dipped  half  a  dozen  wicks 
dangling  from  a  horizontal  stick. 
The  stickful  of  wicks  is  then  hung 
on  a  rack  for  the  tiny  new  candles 
to  harden,  while  another  set  of  wicks 
is  dipped.  The  process  must  be  re- 
peated about  thirty-five  times  to  make 
a  candle  of  average  size.  An  easier 
method  is  to  use  a  tin  candle  mould 
such  as  one  often  sees  in  antique 
shops.  But  dipping  seems  to  have 
been  a  favorite  method  with  the 
colonists.  It  requires  both  time  and 
patience,  as  well  as  a  degree  of  skill. 
With  all  three  necessities  our  fore- 
fathers were  well   supplied. 

Bayberry  wax  became  a  much 
sought  after  comodity,  but,  as  the  sup- 
ply of  berries  was  large  and  the 
bushes  required  no  cultivation,  there 
was  generally  no  shortage.  As  show- 
ing the  demand,  a  Writer  in  the  Bos- 


ton Transcript  has  quoted  a  letter 
written  in  1712  by  Governor  John 
Winthrop  to  a  friend,  "I  am  now  to 
beg  one  favor  of  you  that  you  secure 
for  me  all  the  bayberry  wax  that 
you  can  possibly  put  your  hands  on. 
You  must  take  care  that  they  do 
not  put  too  much  tallow  among  it, 
it  being  a  custom  and  a  cheat  that 
they  have  got."  Evidently  the  adul- 
teration of  household  necessities  was 
a  common  practice,  even  in  Colonial 
days. 

The  people  of  New  England  were 
no  more  appreciative  of  bayberry 
"dips"  than  those  of  the  Old  Dimin- 
ion,  as  the  testimony  of  an  early  Vir- 
ginia historian  makes  clear — "They 
are  candles  which  are  never  greasie 
to  the  touch,  nor  melt  with  lying  in 
the  hottest  weather;  neither  does  the 
Snuff  of  these  offend  the  Smell  like 
that  of  a  tallow  candle;  but  instead 
of  being  disagreeable  if  any  accident 
puts  it  out,  it  yields  a  pleasant  fra- 
grancy  to  all  that  are  in  the  room, 
insomuch  that  nice  people  often  put 
them  out  on  purpose  to  have  the  in- 
cense of  the  expiring  Snuff."  Here 
is  a  hint  for  any  of  us  to  remember. 
A  bayberry  candle  smells  no  differ- 
ent from  any  other  while  it  iis  burn- 
inf.  It  is  after  it  has  been  put  out 
that  a  delicious  aroma  fills  the  room. 

Bayberry  candles  are  especially  as- 
sociated with  Christmas.  In  old  Eng- 
land it  was  part  of  the  Yuletide  fes- 
tivities to  burn  them. 

"The      bayberry      candle's      fra- 
grance 
Now,  as  in  days  of  old, 
Brings  back  the  wondrous  story 
Of  good  will   so  often  told." 
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Their  steady  light  on  modern  man- 
tels over  a  crackling  open  fire  turns 
our  thoughts  back  to  Colonial  days, 
when  life  was  so  much  simpler  than 
now.  We  feel  a  kinship  with  the 
hardy  men  and  women  who  first  trod 
the  shores  of  our  country.  More- 
over, for  thos^e  of  us  who  have  often 
gathered  bayberries  the  aroma  of  the 
smoke  is  a  pleasant  reminder  of  days 


in  the  open  beside  the  sea.  Perhaps, 
after  all,  there  is  truth  in  the  couplet 
that  usually  comes  with  a  holiday 
gift  of  these  green,  waxen  tapers: 

"A    bayberry    candle    burned    to 

the  socket, 
Brings  health  to  the  house,  and 

gold  to  the  pocket." 


A  SLIP  OF  BLUE  PAPER 

By  Ethel  Thiel  Rugh 


"Which  one  shall  I  enter  in  the 
contest?"  Margaret  Ramsay  asked 
herself,  as  she  gazed  thoughtfully  at 
two  clay  models  on  the  table  before 
her.  They  were  both  miniature  sun- 
dials, but  the  designs  were  so  differ- 
ent they  might  have  been  the  work 
of  two  artists  instead  of  the  same 
young  student  who  looked  at  them  so 
intently. 

She  examined  one  nearer  her  with 
a  critical  eye.  It  was  a  figure  of  old 
Father  Time,  holding  his  scythe  at 
such  an  angle  that  it  became  the  in- 
dicator on  the  dial  before  him.  The 
direction  of  his  gaze,  however,  show- 
ed that  he  was  not  so  much  interest- 
ed in  the  passing  hours  as  in  the  lit- 
tle new  years,  one  of  which  stood 
at  his  knee,  the  old  man's  arm  around 
the  cherub's  shoulders.  From  the 
folds  of  his  robe  another  little  figure 
could  be  seen  peeking  upward  with 
an  innocent  yet  eager  expression  up- 
on the  baby  face. 

"The  trouble  is,  this  looks  too  ori- 
ginal,"   was    Margaret's    dissatisfied 


comment.  "Everyone  teases  me  now 
about  my  cherubs.  This  one  is  so 
much  more  dignified."  She  picked 
up  the  the  second  model  and  turned 
it  around.  The  dial  was  much  more 
complicated,  being  in  the  form  of  a 
globe,  hence  necessitating  various  in- 
dicators. But  four  figures  represent- 
ing the  different  seasons  of  the  year 
made  up  the  pedastal.  Spring,  Sum- 
mer, Autumn  and  Winter,  with  their 
respective  emblems  of  pussy  willows, 
roses,  leaves  and  icicles,  stretched  up 
graceful  arms  to  hold  the  globe. 

"Oh,  why  did  I  make  the  two?" 
Margaret  asked  herself.  "Here  I've 
spent  day  and  night  for  weeks  on 
end  and  now  I  don't  know  which  one 
to  take  over  for  the  contest.  They 
both  fulfill  all  the  requirements,  un- 
less— "  Her  thoughts  wandered  on, 
and  absentmindedly  she  picked  up  a 
slip  of  blue  paper  that  had  been  ly- 
ing on  the  study  table. 

It  was  a  beautiful  day  in  early 
May.  The  campus  grounds  were 
emerald    green    and    the    new    little 
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leaves  were  doing  their  best  to  cov- 
er the  bare  limbs  of  the  maple  trees. 
Students  were  walking  up  and  down 
the  different  paths,  by  twos  and 
threes,  enjoying  the  beauties  before 
them. 

Margaret  looked  out  of  her  win- 
dowf  but  she  saw  neither  the  wonders 
of  nature  nor  her  fellow  students. 
Chin  cupped  in  her  left  hand,  she 
tapped  the  table  with  the  slip  of 
blue  paper  which  she  held  in  the  oth- 
er. Her  mind  had  taken  her  back  to 
the  summer  she  was  over  in  Paris 
with  her  cousin  and  their  uncle  who 
had  provided  the  wonderful  trip  for 
his  two  nieces.  Thelma  had  been 
interested  in  music  and  the  drama, 
but  Margaret  had  eyes  for  nothing 
but  art.  She  had  made  sketches  of 
this  and  of  that,  in  fact  several  note 
bocks  were  filled  with  the  art  glean- 
ings of  that  summer.  Then  one  day 
she  was  with  Miss  Graham,  one  of 
the  chaperones  for  the  trip,  and  two 
other  girls  who  were  also  interested 
in  sculpture.  They  had  secured  per- 
mission to  visit  the  studio  of  the 
famous  M.  Renaud.  It  was  wonder- 
ful to  look  around  and  see  finished 
statues  in  gleaming  marble,  unfin- 
ished work  seemingly  put  aside  for 
the  moment,  and  even  to  gaze  at  a 
model  in  the  process  of  being  created. 

They  were  almost  overwhelmed 
when  M.  Renaud  presented  himself 
and  talked  to  them  in  perfect  Eng- 
lish. He  was  a  delightful  genius 
who  made  the  girls  feel  that  they 
were  particular  friends.  That  was 
the  only  day  Margaret  had  forgotten 
her  note  books.  They  had  been  in 
such  a  hurry  to  leave  the  salon  that 
she  had   caught  up  her  bag,  not  re- 


membering that  she  had  taken  all 
her  papers  out  the  night  before.  It 
seemed  as  yesterday  that  she  had 
said, 

"0,  Miss  Graham,  I  left  my  note 
book  at  home.  May  I  have  just  a 
sheet  from  yours?"  At  the  time  she 
had  not  felt  inclined  to  copy  any- 
thing, but  one  never  knew  when  an 
inspiration  would  come,  and  she  liked 
to  be  prepared. 

"I'm  sorry  I  have  nothing  but  this 
blue  pad,"  Miss  Graham  had  answer- 
ed.    "You  are  welcome  to  it  though." 

She  had  been  alone  when  she  saw 
the  sundial.  At  least  that  is  what 
she  decided  it  was  to  become.  The 
figures  of  the  seasons  were  not  well 
worked  out,  in  fact,  the  object  was 
more  an  idea  beginning  to  form  than 
a  work  of  art.  But  it  had  taken  her 
fancy,  and  she  had  made  a  sketch 
of  it  on  the  slip  of  blue  paper. 

That  had  been  nearly  two  years 
ago,  the  summer  before  her  Junior 
year,  and  she  might  have  forgotten 
all  about  the  sketch  had  it  not  been 
for   the    Senior   class    memorial. 

The  college  authorities  had  sug- 
gested to  the  graduating  class  that  it 
might  be  a  good  plan  to  make  their 
memorial  a  part  of  themselves.  Out 
of  this  suggestion  the  contest  grew. 
There  were  various  rules  and  regu- 
lations, voted  upon  by  the  class  it- 
self, and  others  decided  upon  by  the 
faculty.  Among  other  things  the 
class  had  decided  that  the  memorial 
must  be  a  sundial.  The  faculty  had 
laid  strong  emphasis  upon  the  fact 
that  the  work  must  be  original.  And 
now  the  contest  would  close  on  this 
very  day.  All  entries  had  to  be  in 
before  three  o'clock. 
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"Oh  I  hate  decisions!"  declared 
Margaret,  speaking  out  loud.  "If 
anyone  here  knew  about  that  sketch 
from  M.  Renaud  it  would  be  differ- 
ent." She  had  not  even  told  Thelma, 
and  it  had  been  so  long  ago. 

She  glanced  at  the  clock  and  saw 
that  it  was  two-thirty.  The  experi- 
ences of  the  past  weeks  and  months, 
as  if  on  review  parade,  came  back 
vividly  to  her  mind's  eyes.  She  had 
glanced  through  old  note  books  with- 
out finding  anything  suggestive.  The 
idea  of  old  Father  Time  had  come  to 
her  like  an  inspiration,  but  after  she 
had  begun,  to  work  at  it  she  doubted 
the  wisdom  of  her  choice.  Then  she 
had  searched  further,  and  one  day 
came  across  the  slip  of  blue  paper. 
Then  the  trouble  started,  but  she  had 
compromised  by  working  out  both 
ideas. 

"I  wish,"  Margaret  spoke  softly, 
"I  wish  I  could  ask  someone's  ad- 
vice." But  that  was  impossible;  her 
people  were  miles  away,  and  she 
would  never  show  her  work  for  the 
contest  to  anyone  at  school. 

Suddenly  a  small  voice  spoke:  "Be 
true;  for  there  are  those  who  trust 
you."  What  could  that  mean?  Both 
models  were  her  own  work,  she  ar- 
gued. It  was  just  a  matter  of  de- 
ciding which  was  the  better  one.  Yet 
after  some  struggle  Margaret  dash- 
ed a  tear  from  her  eye,  picked  up 
some  wrapping  paper,  and  quickly 
tied  up  one  sundial  together  with 
the  sealed  envelope  which  contained 
her  name.  She  hastily  drew  on  her 
sweater  and  started  for  the  door,  but 
turned  again  to  take  the  other  model 
and  hide  it  on  her  closet  shelf  before 
she  left  the  room. 


"Peggy;  Oh,  Peggy,"  cried  Cleo 
Bates,  a  good  chum  of  Margaret's.  It 
was  just  time  for  dinner;  in  fact  the 
first  bell  had  rung. 

"Have  you  heard  who  the  judges 
for  the  contest  are  to  be?" 

"No,"  answered  Margaret,  "and  I 
don't  want  to  know.  I'm  just  sick  of 
that  contest. 

Listen  now:  the  Kappa  girls  are 
expecting  you  to  win.  There  isn't 
another  art  student  in  this  school  so 
full  of  original  ideas  as  you  are." 
Cleo  took  her  friend's  arm  and  they 
started  for  the  dining  hall. 

"Please,  Cleo,  don't  say  another 
word  about  it.  Really,  I'm  almost 
physically  sick,  not  to  speak  of  my 
mental  condition,  over  this  contest 
I  wish  I  had  never  entered.  I've 
never  in  my  life  had  such  a  trying 
time,  and  now  that  it  is  over  I  just 
don't  care  who  wins.  All  I  want  is 
to  go  to  bed  as  soon  as  I  can  after 
dinner." 

"Okay,  Peggy,"  said  her  friend, 
sympathetically.  "I  entered  an  essay 
contest  once,  and  I  know  all  about  it. 
Of  course  I  didn't  have  a  ghost  of 
a  chance,  but  I  had  all  the  thrills 
before  hand  anyway." 

The  memorial  contest  was  the  sub- 
ject of  discussion  everywhere,  but 
Margaret  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  it  all. 
Before  they  left  the  dining  hall  the 
announcement  was  made  that  the 
judges  for  the  Senior  class  memorial 
would  report  at  chapel  period  the 
next  morning. 

When  all  the  contestants  were  ask- 
ed to  sit  in  the  front  seats  at  chapel 
the  following  day,  Margaret  wished 
she  might  cut  and  stay  in  her  room. 
The    beating    of    her    heart    throbbed 
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loudly  in  her  ears,  and  she  felt  her- 
self grow  hot  and  cold  by  turns. 
Then  she  realized  that  each  of  the 
other  students  had  worked  very  hard 
and  no  doubt  were  feeling  very  much 
as  she  felt,  only  she  hoped  that  none 
of  the  others  had  been  as  foolish  as 
she. 

After  a  hymn  was  sung  and  the 
brief  devotionals  were  conducted,  the 
judges  for  the  contest  were  ushered 
in  and  seated  on  the  rostrum.  Mar- 
garet held  her  breath  for  a  second, 
and  felt  her  face  burning. 

"I'm  glad  I  didn't  do  it,  whoever 
wins!  Oh,  I'm  so  glad!"  she  breathed 
to  herself.  There  in  the  seat  of  hon- 
or was  M.  Renaud  himself,  the  fam- 
ous French  sculptor.  On  the  table 
was  placed  a  veiled  model.  The 
president  of  the  college  stepped  for- 
ward. 

"The  faculty  of  this  institution 
has  been  very  well  pleased  with  the 
results  of  choosing  a  class  memorial 
by  means  of  an  art  contest.  Every 
contestant  has  done  splendidly,  but 
of  course,  as  you  all  knew,  in  the  be- 
ginning, only  one  model  could  be 
chosen.  We  have  been  exceptionally 
fortunate  in  securing  as  one  of  the 
judges  the  famous  French  sculptor, 
M.  Renaud,  who  has  just  arrived  in 
America  for  a  visit.  When  it  was 
learned  that  he  would  be  in  our  city 
at  this  time  with  friends  who  are 
much  interested  in  our  institution, 
we  had  the  presumption  to  ask  his 
valuable  advice  in  this  contest.  His 
graciousness  in  accepting  makes  this 
occasion  a  very  pleasant  one.  As  an 
honor  to  the  winning  student  we  have 
asked  M.  Renaud  to  unveil  the  model 
which  has  won  the  prize." 


"I  shall  ask  Miss  Margaret  Ram- 
say to  come  to  the  rostrum,"  he  an- 
nounced as  he  picked  up  the  model 
from  the   table. 

Margaret  never  knew  how  she  got 
up  the  few  steps;  it  seemed  to  her  af- 
terward that  she  must  have  floated 
there.  But  as  in  a  dream  she  stood 
beside  the  famous  man  she  had  so 
admired,  and  saw  him  uncover  her 
model  of  old  Father  Time. 

The  cheers  from  the  students  last- 
ed for  several  minutes.  Finally  M. 
Renaud  began  to  speak. 

"It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  pre- 
sent both  the  model  and  the  artist  to 
the  student  body  of  this  institution. 
The  idea  of  time  is  so  intriguing  that 
I  myself  have  always  found  it  diffi- 
cult to  put  into  clay.  One  time  I 
started  to  make  a  sundial,  but  my 
idea  was  so,  what  you  might  call 
in  America  'stale.'  It  seemed  so 
commonplace,  just  to  represent  the 
seasons,  that  I  abandoned  the  idea 
several  years  ago.  This  model  is 
cleverly  done,  and  I  unveil  it  with 
the  wish  that  the  young  student  may 
prosper,  and  as  she  grows  in  experi- 
ence may  become  a  shining  star  in 
her  art  and  an  honor  to  her  Alma 
Mater." 

After  a  few  difficult  words  from 
Margaret,  the  scene  was  over.  But 
she  did  not  feel  satisfied.  Timidly 
she  touched  the  Frenchman's  arm. 

"I  would  like  to  tell  you  some- 
thing," she  said,  her  determination 
overcoming  her  confusion. 

"Yes,  yes,  Madamoiselle."  He  was 
all  attention. 

Then  quickly,  but  fully,  Marget 
told  him  about  the  other  sundial  on 
her  closet  shelf. 
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"It  was  a  temptation,"  he  said 
gently,  "but  you  have  passed  a  mile- 
stone. In  whatever  we  do,  in  words 
or  marble,  it  pays,  as  you  say  in 
your  country,  to  be  true  to  yourself. 
You  are  beginning  to  live,"  he  added 
kindly,  "and  I  wish  you  the  greatest 
success." 

Only  then,  feeling  her  confession 
complete  and  accepted,  did  Margaret 
turn  to  receive  the  praises  and  con- 


gratulations of  her  fellow  students. 
Back  in  her  room,  alone,  she  pick- 
ed up  the  slip  of  blue  paper.  She 
changed  her  mind  as  she  was  about 
to  put  it  into  her  waste  basket,  and 
instead  sat  down  at  her  table  and 
turning  the  paper  over  printed  in 
beautiful  lettering,  "Be  true,"  and 
fastened  the  motto  on  the  wall  be- 
side her  dresser. 


INSTITUTION  NOTES 


Having  made  a  good  record  dur- 
ing their  stay  at  the  school,  eight 
boys  have  been  paroled  since  Janu- 
ary 1st.  They  are:  Thomas  Wright, 
Julius  Perdue,  Jack  Cook,  and  How- 
ard Boaz,  going  to  Greensboro;  Lee 
Pearce,  Selma;  Chas.  Wright,  Ashe- 
ville;  Clifford  Stephens,  Erwin,  and 
Horace    Brown,    Wilmington. 


school,  Mr.  Russell  said  he  would 
be  able  to  report  that  the  boys  cer- 
tainly were  in  good  hands.  Mr. 
Russell  was  greatly  impressed  with 
the  activities  in  the  various  depart- 
ments of  the  institution,  and  upon 
leaving  he  stated  that  what  he  had 
seen  verified  most  of  the  things  he 
had  heard  about  the  school  prior  to 
his  visit. 


•  Mr.  J.  A.  Russell,  of  High  Point, 
who  is  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
of  sandpaper,  and  dealer  in  sharp- 
ening devices,  was  an  unusual  visitor 
at  the  school  last  Wednesday.  Upon 
his  arrival  he  stated  that  he  had 
heard  many  flattering  reports  of  the 
work  carried  on  here,  and  that  the 
purpose  of  his  visit  was  to  call  on 
two  of  our  smaller  boys  whose  father 
is  in  prison  in  Pennsylvania.  He 
also  stated  that  he  was  not  related 
to  or  in  any  way  connected  with 
these  boys  or  their  families.  After 
talking  with  the  boys  and  seeing  the 


For  the  first  time  in  several  years 
there  was  no  afternoon  service  at 
the  Training  School  last  Sunday. 
On  the  previous  Sunday  we  had  three 
people  to  help  conduct  the  service, 
but  due  to  some  misunderstanding 
we  were  without  the  service  of  a 
preacher  on  this  occasion.  The  boys 
assembled  in  the  auditorium  as  usual 
and  indulged  in  a  spirited  song  ser- 
vice, being  allowed  to  chooose  the 
songs  they  love  the  best.  We  weren't 
present  but  anyone  acquainted  with 
the  Training  School  boys  could  safe- 
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ly  wager  that  "Golden  Bells,"  "Trust 
and  Obey,"  and  "Love  Lifted  Me," 
were  among  the  most  popular  songs 
rendered.  We  are  told  that  the  most 
unanimous  response  given  was  when 
"The  Way  of  the  Cross  Leads  Home" 
was  sung. 


The  boys  at  the  school  are  doing 
a  fine  piece  of  work  in  clearing  the 
underbrush  from  a  thickly  wooded 
area  on  Highway  No.  15,  opposite 
the  entrance  to  the  new  highway 
connecting  Nos.  151  and  15.  This 
place  has  been  a  dumping  ground  for 
old  autos  and  trash  of  all  kinds  for 
some  time,  but  after  the  clean-up 
work  by  the  boy?  it  looks  more  like 
a  sylvan  park  than  a  rugged,  un- 
sightly stretch  of  woods.  Every  pass- 
er-by can  at  once  note  the  improve- 
ment made. 


Seme  weeks  ago  representatives 
from  the  School  interviewed  Mr. 
Jeffries,  Chairman  of  the  State  High- 
way Commission,  and  Commissioner 
Ross  Sigmon,  of  this  district,  con- 
cerning an  underpass  at  the  Train- 
ing School,  and  were  assured  that 
the  matter  would  be  given  their  at- 
tention at  once.  A  few  days  later, 
Mr.  Noels,  district  engineer,  called  to 
make  specific  investigation.  On  Mon- 
day of  this  week  came  the  announce- 
ment from  Messrs  Peck  and  Kluttz, 
state  highway  engineers,  that  work 
on  this  project  would  begin  this 
week.  This  matter  had  been  on  the 
minds    of    all    parties    concerned    for 


several  years,  and  the  building  of 
this  underpass  will  eliminate  a  great 
hazard  of  injury  to  our  boys  by 
passing  autos,  as  they  come  and  go 
from  the  athletic  field.  Oftentimes 
as  many  as  250  boys  can  be  observed 
lined  up  alongside  of  Highway  No. 
15,  awaiting  the  signal  of  the  officer 
in  charge  to  scoot  across  during  a 
lull  in  the  heavy  traffic.  It  is  a  lit- 
tle short  of  marvelous  that  some  boy 
has  not  been  killed  during  the  many 
years  the  lines  have  been  making 
this  dangerous  crossing.  The  elimi- 
nation of  this  hazard  gives  added  joy 
to  the  prospects  of  having  an  under- 
pass at  this  place. 


We  recently  received  a  donation 
from  Mr.  Herman  Cone,  Greensboro, 
of  five  hundred  yards  of  Esprey 
Khaki  cloth  to  be  made  into  Sunday 
uniforms  for  our  boys.  Last  Wed- 
nesdsy,  Mr.  Phillips,  a  tailor  from 
Charlotte,  came  over  and  arranged 
for  the  making  of  these  garments. 
This  will  supply  a  very  urgent  need. 
We  expect  to  obtain  about  120  uni- 
forms from  this  donation.  About 
the  same  number  of  uniforms  was 
made  by  Mr.  Phillips  several  months 
ago.  If  some  other  good  friend  would 
duplicate  Mr.  Cone's  gift  all  our  boys 
would  be  supplied  with  new  Sunday 
uniforms. 


In  cur  account  of  the  happenings 
at  the  Training  Shcool  during  the 
Christmas  season,  published  in  last 
week's   issue   of   The   Uplift,,   several 
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important  items  were  inadvertently 
omitted.  This  was  largely  due  to  the 
crowding  of  the  many  happy  events 
of  the  season  in  the  space  of  a  few 
short  days,  and  not  because  of  lack 
of  importance  and  interest  of  the 
following  events :  On  Sunday,  Decem- 
ber 24th,  Mr.  A.  C.  Sheldon,  Boys' 
Work  Secretary  of  the  Charlotte  Y. 
M.  C.  A.,  had  charge  of  the  usual 
fourth  Sunday  service  at  the  school, 
and  at  this  time  he  presented  a  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina  student, 
representing  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  work 
at  that  institution,  who  made  a  brief 
but  very  interesting  talk  to  our 
boys.  Rev.  R.  S.  Arrowood,  pastor 
of  MeKimmon  Presbyterian  Church, 
Concord,  accompanied  by  several 
members  of  the  Mens'  Bible  Class 
of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church, 
distributed  200  Testaments  among 
the  boys.  The  gift  was  sponsored  by 
this  class.    Mrs.  E.  E.  Peele,  of  Char- 


lotte, prominent  leader  of  the  King's 
Daughters  organization  in  that  city, 
and  an  enthusiastic  supporter  of  the 
library  at  the  Training  School,  then 
presented  about  one  hundred  books, 
also  a  number  of  games  and  puzzles. 
Mrs.  Robert  B.  Street,  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees,  was  next  on 
the  program,  making  a  very  inter- 
esting and  instructive  talk  on  the 
development  of  the  publication  and 
distribution  of  books  and  literature, 
from  the  primitive  methods  in  use 
centuries  ago  to  the  modern  print- 
in;:-  p?ant  of  today.  On  this  occa- 
sion, following  his  usual  custom,  Mr. 
Sheldon  presented  each  boy  a  large 
red  apple,  and  also  gave  out  a  num- 
ber of  games  and  puzzles.  In  sum- 
ming up  the  activities  of  the  after- 
noon and  the  number  of  gifts  that 
were  handed  out,  it  would  be  needless 
to  add  that  this  program  did  not 
suffer  because  of  lack  of  interest. 


A  BOY 

Nobody  knows  what  a  boy  is  worth, 
A  boy  at  his  work  or  play, 

A  boy  who  whistles  about  the  place 
Or  laughs  in  his  artless  way. 

Nobody  knows  what  a  boy  is  worth, 
And  the  world  must  wait  and  see, 

For  every  man  in  his  honored  place, 
Is  a  boy  that  used  to  be. 

Nobody  knows  what  a  boy  is  worth, 
A  boy  with  his  bare  white  feet; 

So  have  a  smile  and  a  kindly  word 
For  every  boy  you  meet. 


— Selected. 
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HONOR  ROLL  FOR  DECEMRER 


Room  No.   1 
— A— 

Howard  Boaz,  Jack  Cook,  Rudolph 
Clements,  Harold  Queen,  Arthur 
Hawkins,  Robert  Hill,  Bill  Jackson, 
Clyde  Kivett,  and  Ernest  Munger. 
— B— 
John  Autry,  Shirley  Earnhardt,  Ed 
Hall,  Reid  Jackson,  J.  R.  Morrow, 
Robert  Penland,  Julius  Perdue,  Hom- 
er Smith,  Thomas  Wright,  Harvard 
Winn,  Frank  Parrish,  Robert  Ben- 
field,  James  Cooper,  Kenneth  Cham- 
bers, Glenn  Conner,  Randolph  Elliott, 
Eugene  Gray,  Hoke  Jacobs,  Frank 
Lett,  Hurley  Miller,  Vernell  O'Neal, 
W.  J.  Stephenson,  Jesse  Whitman, 
George  Weatherly,  Charles  Wright, 
and  David  White. 

— o — 

Room   No.   2 

— A— 

Ed     Anderson,    Garland     Ashburn, 

Charles    Bowman,    James    Clemmons, 

Robt.  Ennis,  Joseph  Jennings,  Thur- 

man   Lockamy,    Robert   Worthington, 

Glenn   Young,   and   Heywood   Journi- 

gan. 

— B— 
Hersbell     Crews,     Eugene     Hogan, 
James  Hankinson,  John  Moore,   Per- 
ry Russ,  Arthur  Chatham,  and  John 
Owen. 

— o — 

Room   No.   3 

— A— 

Elmer    Peeler,    Walter    Newsom|6, 

Henry   Irby,   Wallace   Anders,    Allen 

Barrett,    Stafford    Edwards,    Monroe 

Denham,   Walter   Guy,  James   Dunn, 


James   Dalton,   Hass    Barnes,   G.   W. 
Goodman,    Robert    Alexander,    Boyd 
Brisson,  and  Ed  Southern. 
— B— 
Allen    Robbins,    Jack    Parker,    Lee 
Pearce,  and   Clarence  Ashburn. 
— o — 
Room   No.   4 
— A— 
Dave  Lee  and  Floyd  Collins. 

— B— 
James  McCoy,  John  York,  and  Carl 
Hampton. 

— o — 
Room   No.  5 
— A— 
Thomas   Horton,    Pleas    Barringer, 
Alton  Morgan,  and  Vernon  Lamb. 
— B— 
Claude    Willhite,    Isaac    Chatham, 
Ruben  Payne,  Joe  Stockton,  William 
Goodson,  and  Clyde  Young. 
— o — 
Room   No.   6 
— A— 
Robert  Batson,  and  Edgar  Jackson. 

— B— 
Nathan  Bullard,  Leroy  Green, 
Lewis  Janey,  Ralph  Mecimore,  Theo- 
dore Potter,  David  Ross,  Frank  Stan- 
ley, James  White,  Porter  Willhite, 
and  Laddie  Williams. 

Room   No.    7 
— A— 
Clifton     Morris,     William     Powell, 
Latha  Warren,  and  Eugene  Whitt. 
— B— 
William    Uptigrove     and     Charles 
Pennell. 


SOUTHERN     RAILWAY 
SYSTEM 

Railroad  Schedule 

NORTHBOUND 

No.  30  to  New  York  1:45  A.M. 

No.  136  to  Washington  ....  4:14  A.M. 

No.  36  to  New  York  8:52  A.M. 

No.  34  to  New  York  4:09  P.M. 

*No.  38  to  New  York  7:24  P.  M. 

No.  32  to  New  York  8:40  P.M. 

No.  40  to  New  York  8:58  P.M. 

No.  12   to   Richmond   6:45  P.M. 

SOUTHBOUND 

No.  29  to   Birmingham   ....  2.06  A.  M. 

No.  31    to    Augusta    5:04  A.M. 

No.  33  to  New  Orleans  ....  9:02  A.M. 

No.  11  to  Atlanta   6:50  A.M. 

No.  37  to  New  Orleans  ....11:54  A.M. 

No.  45   to   Greenville   2:27  P.M. 

No.  135   to   Atlanta   8:22  P.M. 

No.  35  to  New  Orleans  ....11:08  P.  M. 

*A11  trains  stop  in  Concord  except 
No.   38,  northbound. 

Train  No.  32  will  stop  in  Concord 
to  take  on  passengers  going  to  Wash- 
ington and  beyond. 

Train  No.  37  will  stop  at  Concord 
to  discharge  passengers  coming  from 
beyond  Washington. 
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t  t 

!  THE  TEST  ! 

t  t 

t  You  can  brag  about  the  famous  men  you  % 

*  know,  ♦:♦ 
$  You  may  boast  about  the  great  men  you  § 
J  have  met;  J 
U  Persons,  eloquent  and  wise;  stars  in  his-  ♦ 

*  trionic  skies,  % 
%  Millionaires  and  navy  admirals,  and  yet  |* 

Fame  and  power  and  wealth  and  glory  van-  * 

ish  fast;  ♦ 

*  They  are  lusters  that  were  never  made  to  % 
$  stick,  | 

*  But  the  friends  worthwhile  and  true,  are  the  * 

*  happy  smiling  few  % 
%  Who  come  to  call  upon  you  when  you're  % 

t  sick-  I 

f  — Selected.  * 
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THE  JUNK  BOX 

My  father  used  to  often  say, 

"My  boy,  don't  throw  a  thing  away; 

You'll  find  a  use  for  it  some  day." 

So  in  a  box  he  stored  up  things, 

Bent  nails,  old  washers,  pipes  and  rings, 

And  bolts  and  nuts  and  rusty  things. 

Despite  each  blemish  and  each  flaw, 

Some  use  for  everything  he  saw; 

With  things  material,  this  was  law. 

And  often  when  he'd  work  to  do, 

He  searched  the  junk  box  through  and  through, 

And  found  old  stuff  as  good  as  new. 

And  I  have  often  thought  since  then, 

That  father  did  the  same  with  men; 

He  knew  he'd  need  their  help  again. 

It  seems  to  me  he  understood 

That  man,  as  well  as  iron  and  wood, 

May  broken  be,  and  still  be  good. 

Though  bent  and  twisted,  weak  of  will 

And  full  of  flaws  and  lacking  skill, 

Some  service  each  can  render  sUll. 

— Selected. 


LOOK  WELL  BEFORE  YOU  CENSURE 

President  Lincoln  it  was,  we  believe,  who  said,  "You  cannot 
fool  all  the  people  all  the  time."     Per  contra,  you  cannot  please 
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all  the  people  all  the  time.  There  are  some  people  who  will  not 
be  pleased  with  anything.  They  are  just  natural-born  grouches. 
They  complain  if  it  rains,  and  they  complain  if  does  not  rain;  if 
the  sun  shines  and  if  it  does  not  shine.  They  are  blind  to  the  good 
in  everytyhing.  They  are  always  looking  for  the  bad  in  every 
phase  of  life,  and  throw  a  wet  blanket  on  the  very  best  of  en- 
deavors. 

Governor  Ehringhaus,  since  he  took  the  reins  of  State  govern- 
ment, has  accomplished  many  things  for  the  welfare  of  this  peo- 
ple, for  which  he  has  received  scant  praise,  which  will  be  finally 
recognized,  after  so  long.  He  is  being  censured  for  many  other 
matters,  in  which  he  used  his  best  judgment.  This  shows  the 
stamina  of  the  man.  Not  warped  by  every  wind  of  hearsay  and 
individual  opinion.  He  has  visioned  beneficial  plans  for  North 
Carolina  and  even  this  alone  merits  him  the  support  of  the  people 
of  the  State.  He  may  have  made  some  mistakes — who  hasn't? 
No  one  is  perfect.  Go  slow  before  you  censure  him  on  his  every 
official  act,  unless  you  know  all  the  facts  in  any  given  case. 


THINGS  NOT  UNDER  THE  LAW 

In  this  day  and  time  there  is  a  law  for  everything  under  the 
sun,  even  air  and  water.  But  have  you  ever  thought  that  there 
was  anything  in  this  world  against  which  there  was  no  law — no 
commandments,  either  in  heaven  or  earth.  Well,  there  is.  The 
Apostle  Paul,  in  Galatians  5:22,  23,  tells  what  they  are.  The  Apos- 
tle, after  describing  the  works  of  the  flesh,,  draws  a  parallel  be- 
tween the  corrupt  nature  of  men,  unenlightened  by  religion,  and 
human  nature  as  it  is,  or  ought  to  be,  when  improved  by  the  holy 
doctrine  and  divine  precepts  of  Christianity.  Most  lovely  and  en- 
ticing is  the  portrait  presented  in  the  words  of  the  Apostle — "But 
the  fruit  of  the  Spirit  is  love,  joy,  peace,  long-suffering,  gentleness, 
goodness,  faith,  meekness,  temperance;  against  such  there  is  no 
law." 

The  fruit  of  the  Spirit,  when  we  study  it  closely,  is  the  mental 
photograph  of  our  blessed  Saviour.  An  analysis  of  the  words  of 
the  Scripture,  as  quoted,  show  that  they  are  a  veritable  stand- 
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ard  of  the  most  precious  pearls  that  can  be  garnered  from  the 
great  ocean  of  God's  love. 

The  first  attribute  of  the  Spirit  is  love.  Love  is  God  in  us.  God 
is  love.  Joy — the  wings  upon  which  the  soul  is  borne  to  the 
throne  of  grace.  Peace — the  supreme  human  blessing.  Long-suf- 
fering— the  furnace  into  which  God's  children  must  go  to  testify 
that  the  Son  of  God  is  there  with  them.  Gentleness — corrects 
whatever  is  amiss  in  our  manners.  Goodness — God's  right  hand. 
Faith — building  the  bridge  from  this  world  to  the  next.  Meek- 
ness—  a  flower  of  grace.  Temperance — the  universal  medicine  of 
life.  Are  these  not  jewels  worth  possessing?  They  far  outshine 
the  gems  of  earth. 


CONCERNING  THE  NRA 

Some  people  act  towards  the  National  Recovery  Act  with  per- 
fect indifference.  There  is  a  diversity  of  opinion  regarding  the 
virtues  and  vices  of  the  NRA,.  which  also  may  mean  Never  Return 
Again  to  the  recent  orgy  of  wild  spending  and  speculation,  high 
living,  greed  and  selfishness.  A  sane  reasoning  is  taking  hold  of 
the  people.  We  have  not  yet  attained  the  Utopia  where  every- 
thing is  perfect.  The  President  has  said  repeatedly  that  we  "are 
on  our  way,  and  that  we  are  headed  in  the  right  direction."  It  is 
acknowledged  on  all  sides,  far  and  near,  that  our  country  is  being 
benefitted  by  this  code.  Two  all  important  elements  to  the  ulti- 
mate success  of  the  plan  are  confidence  and  co-operation,  which 
make  for  favorable  public  opinion.  It  is  the  part  of  wisdom  for 
all  to  co-operate. 

******* 

A  CONTROLLED  ERA 

We  consumers  will  have  to  pay  higher  prices  for  many  things 
we  buy  for  our  every  day  needs.  There  seems  to  be  no  doubt 
about  that.  We  are  paying  higher  prices  already  for  many  of  the 
things  and  we  haven't  reached  the  top.  There  is  one  place  where 
we  ought  to  make  a  big  howl  and  keep  on  howling  until  the  thing 
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is  corrected,  and  this  is  about  the  big  spread  between  prices  the 
producers  gets  and  the  prices  we  as  consumers  have  to  pay.  The 
correction  of  this  condition  is  one  of  the  problems  for  the  future. 
Relief  in  this  particular  will  come  in  due  time. 

President  Roosevelt  has  this  thing  in  mind,  just  as  he  has  other 
things  in  mind  which  he  will  propose  in  the  fullness  of  time.  We 
may  not  realize  it,  because  we  are  so  close  to  it,  but  we  are  go- 
ing through  a  complete  and  a  radical  industrial  and  social  revo- 
lution. The  old  order  is  gone  forever.  We  are  entering  into  a 
planned  and  a  controlled  era.  It  behoves  us,  therefore,  the  en- 
tire American  people,  to  back  the  President  in  whatever  he  does, 
wholeheartedly,  to  make  prosperity  turn  all  corners. 

******* 

LONDON   SADDENED 

Just  prior  to  the  Christmas  holidays,  Sir  Henry  Dickens,  suc- 
cumbed to  death  at  the  age  of  eighty-five  years. 

He  was  the  only  surviving  member  of  the  family  of  Charles 
Dickens,  the  novelist  and  creator  of  "Scrooge"  and  "Tiny  Tim," 
characters  sketched  in  memorable  fashion. 

The  Christmas  shoppers  of  London  were  saddened  by  the  death 
of  Charles  Dickens'  son,  the  last  living  link  to  England's  greatest 
writer — a  novelist  who  made  pen  pictures  with  words. 

******* 

THE  GOVERNOR  MEANS  BUSINESS 

Governor  Ehringhaus  has  taken  the  right  stand  in  his  effort  to 
eliminate  from  the  highways  reckless,,  careless  drivers  from  eith- 
er absolute  indifference  or  the  effects  of  debauchery. 

Statistics  prove  that  598  people  were  killed  in  North  Carolina 
in  1932  from  motor  vehicle  accidents,  and  from  1930-32  inclusive 
28,240  persons  of  forty-seven  states  were  the  victims  of  road 
juggernauts.    . 

It  is  high  time  to  stand  solidly  behind  the  Governor  in  his  ef- 
fort to  make  the  highways  safe  for  tourists,  especially  so  since 
realizing  the  casualties  on  the  highways  prove  the  equal  to  those 
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of  the  World  War. 

To  ride  or  walk  on  the  highway  is  done  at  the  risk  of  one's  life, 
offering  a  challenge  to  some  dare-devil,  or  cowardly  "hit-and-run" 
driver  who  frequently  conceals  his  identity  behind  the  smoke- 
screen of  his  own  car. 

The  newspaper  reports  indicate  that  the  mandate  of  the  Gov- 
ernor is  receiving  the  finest  co-operation  from  officers  and  citizens, 
therefore,  if  the  traffiic  laws  are  enforced  doubtless  the  reckless 
driver  will  be  ruled  off  the  highway. 


HOME  OWNERSHIP 

There  are  approximately  644,000  families  in  North  Carolina, 
and  of  this  number  more  than  half  belong  to  the  tenantry  class. 
Of  the  remainder,  more  than  half  of  the  homes  doubtless  have 
some  encumbrance. 

These  conditions  deprive  people  of  an  assurance  that  tends  to- 
wards up-keep  and  improvement,  besides  retard  thrift  and  pro- 
gress. 

The  inspiration  realized  from  home  ownership  creates  a  com- 
munity interest  that  never  fails  to  attempt  a  better  citizenship. 

A  small  home  comfortably  and  neatly  supplied  with  the  essen- 
tials for  home-making  are  more  conducive  to  the  development  of 
a  well-rounded,  adaptable  personality  than  the  luxurious  home 
built  and  equipped  under  high  pressure. 

Large  homes  except  in  cases  of  accumulated  wealth  are  frozen 
assets,  but  the  small  home  developed  within  the  bounds  of  one's 
income  never  fails  to  prove  a  valuable  investment  for  any  com- 
munity. s 
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RAMBLING  AROUND 

By  Old  Hurrygraph 


"Did   you  give  her   a   lift?     She 

is  the  Mother  of  man, 
And  bearing   about   all  the  bur- 
dens she  can. 
Did  you  give  her  a  smile?     She 

was  downcast  and  blue. 
And   a   smile  would  help  her  to 

battle  it  through. 
Did  you  give  her  your  hand?  She 

was   flipping  down  hill, 
And  the  world  to  my  mind  was 

using   her    ill. 
Did  you  give  her  the  word?     Did 

you  show  her  the  road? 
Or   did   you   just   let   her   go   by 

with  her  load?" 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  all  the  codes 
working  together  will  rectify  the  le- 
gal way  of  stealing. 

Many  people  talk  about  saving 
money  when  they  haven't  any  to 
save. 

— o — 

It  is  stated  that  the  League  of  Na- 
tions last  year  cost  $6,750,000,  and 
not  a  thing  tangible  was,  done.  No 
wonder  President  Roosevelt  is  against 
America  being  in  such  an  expensive 
debating  society. 

Before  history  closes  its  books  on 
the  World  War  three  things  will  be 
revealed  beyond  peradventure.  They 
are:  We  did  not  start  the  conflict. 
We  helped  to  win  it.  And  it  is  left 
for  us  to  pay  for. 

The  1934  improvements  in  motor 
cars  are  said  to  be  wonderful.     The 


old  style  could  knock  a  pedestrian 
down  and  run  over  him,  but  the  new 
models,  with  their  free  wheeling  and 
new-fangled  knee  action,  can  not  on- 
ly knock  him  down  but  kick  him  be- 
sides. 

— o — 
I  see  it  stated  in  the  papers  that 
a  newspaper  columnist  is  working  on 
an  invention  that  will  give  an  auto- 
mobile horn  the  character  of  a  loud 
speaker.  Fine!  Would  it  not  be  won- 
derful to  tell  other  motorists,  when 
they  run  into  you,  or  refuse  to  give 
you  the  road,  just  what  you  think  of 
them,  so  loud  they  couldn't  help  hear- 
ing? 

— o — 
The  prosecuting  attorney  had  en- 
countered a  rather  difficult  witness. 
At  length,  exasperated  by  the  man's 
evasive  answers,  he  asked  him  if  he 
was  acquainted  with  any  of  the  jury. 
"Yes,  sir,"  replied  the  witness,  "more 
than  half  of  them."  "Are  you  will- 
ing to  swear  that  you  know  more 
than  half  of  them?"  demanded  the 
man  of  law.  The  other  thought 
quickly:  "If  it  comes  to  that,"  he  re- 
plied, "I'm  willing  to  swear  that  I 
know  more  than  all  of  'em  put  to- 
gether." 

— o — 
What  has  become  of  the  old-time 
whittler  and  why  his  disappearance? 
A  half  century  ago  almost  every  man 
carried  a  good  pocket  knife  and  when 
he  stopped  on  any  occasion  he  took 
his  knife  from  his  pocket  and  be- 
gan whittling.  At  that  time  many 
men  carried  in  their  pockets  a  stick 
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or  block  of  wood  known  as  a  whit- 
tling stick.  It  was  generally  very  soft 
pine.  The  early  settlers  greatly  en- 
joyed whittling  for  pastime  and 
many  of  them  were  real  artists  with 
a  pocket  knife.  It  is  said  that  some 
of  the  best  bargains  ever  made,  be- 
tween men,  were  made  when  they 
whittled,  and  it  was  a  sign  of  a 
close  bargain  when  one  of  the  old  fel- 
lows took  out  his  knife  and  stick 
and  began  to  whittle.  It  is  a  near 
lost  art. 

— o — 
However  conscious  one  may  be  of 
the  baleful  effects  of  worry,  no  one 
ever  stopped  worrying  because  he 
was  told  to  stop.  Neither  does  one 
stop  worrying  simply  by  the  exer- 
cise of  one's  will  power.  The  secret 
of  a  calm,  contented  life  lies  deeper 
than  that.  But  there  is  a  secret.  It 
isi,  said  that  one  day  a  friend  asked 
the  famous  English  statesman,  Glad- 
stone, how  he  could  carry  the  great 
burdens  that  were  his  without  wor- 
ry. For  answer  he  took  his  friend  to 
his  bed  room  and  pointed  to  a  motto 
hung  so  that  it  was  the  first  thing 
he  saw  each  morning  when  he  arose. 
It  was  a  verse  from  the  26th  chap- 
ter of  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah:  "Thou 
wilt  keep  him  in  perfect  peace  whose 
mind  is  s.tayed  on  Thee:  Because  he 
trusteth  Thee."  The  one  sure  cure 
for  worry  is  simple  trust  in  the  love 
and  power  of  God. 

— o — 
Calendars — something  we  get  for 
nothing  which  we  cannot  do  with- 
out. The  people  who  give  away  cal- 
endars have  about  finished  up  this 
work  for  this  year.  Individuals  nev- 
er buy  calendars.  They  depend  on 
the  insurance  companies,  manufactur- 


ers and  other  big  advertisers  to  furn- 
ish them,  which  many  of  these  do  at 
the  cost  of  a  heavy  drain  on  their 
advertising  appropriations.  When  the 
individual  receives  the  calendar  he 
hangs  it  up  if  it  shows  a  girl's  pret- 
ty face,  a  mother  scene,  hunting  or 
fishing  scene,  or  an  old  homestead, 
according  to  his  sentimental  mood, 
his  love  for  sports  or  animals.  Dog- 
and  horse  calendars  are  popular. 
Calendar  publishers  have  long  since 
learned  the  styles  that  make  a  sex  or 
sentimental  appeal.  If  just  a  plain 
business  calendar — bing — to  the  waste 
basket.  Its  too  obviously  an  adver- 
tisement. Calendars  are  like  some 
people — looking  at  them  makes  you 
weary. 

— 0 — 
Don't  chase  up  every  lie  that  cross- 
es your  horizon.  If  people  spent  the 
effort  in  honestly  trying  to  be  good 
that  they  devote  to  vindicating  them- 
selves the  world  would  be  a  better 
place  to  live  in,  and  there  would  not 
be  so  many  short-winded  Christians. 
It  is  wonderful  how  the  biggest  sen- 
sation will  peter  out  when  the  one 
interested  refuses  to  get  excited.  It 
may  be  hard  when  you  get  a  crooked 
mouthed  liar  just  where  you  can 
nail  him  to  let  him  go,  but  the  energy 
put  into  something  else  will  accom- 
plish more.  What  you  need  is  pro- 
tection against  yourself  and  not  the 
people  that  abuse  you.  Dont  go 
jumping  on  everybody  that  says  hard 
things  about  you.  You  will  wear  out 
your  reputation  if  you  don't  your 
shoes.  Anyway,  when  your  enemy 
has  said  all  he  can  about  you  he  has 
not  painted  you  half  as  bad  as  you 
know  yourself  to  be.  Let  yapping 
dogs  lie. 
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DON'T  QUIT 

By  Merton  S.  Rice 


Twenty  years  ago  in  London  one 
day  I  picked  up  a  book  written  by 
Dayid  Smith  of  Londonderry  "So 
Tibni  died  and  Omri  reigned"  was 
the  text  of  one  of  the  sermons,  "The 
Peril  of  Defeat." 

Jxist  now  I  am  not  so  much  con- 
cerned with  Omri  and  the  fact  that 
he  reigned.  That  Tibni  died  has 
been  the  clinging  point  in  the  inci- 
dent for  me.  We  are  not  so  very 
well  informed  as  to  either  of  those 
brethren.  Omri  became  the  father 
of  Ahab,  and  that  is  enough  for 
him  to  have  to  answer  for.  Tibni 
was  defeated  in  his  claim  for  the 
throne  when  all  Israel  was  in  an 
uproar;  and,  put  to  bed  with  his 
defeat,  he  died.  That  is  the  matter 
I  would  give  attention  to  just  now 
when  discouragement  and  defeat 
seem  to  be  playing  so  tragic  a  part 
in  the  careers   of  a  multitude. 

"So  Tibni  Died!" 
What  of  that?  All  the  rest  of 
them  did  the  same  thing.  To  die  is 
no  mark  of  distinction  in  a  world 
as  mortal  as  this  one  is.  It  is  a 
quite  humbling  thought  to  remember 
even  in  this  living  day  of  ours  that 
almost  everybody  is  dead.  There  are 
only  a  few  of  us  comparatively.  Tib- 
ni has  no  qlaim  to  our  attention  be- 
cause he  died.  That  he  died  with 
a  broken  heart,  and  was  a  victim  of 
what  he  called  defeat,  however,  does 
distinguish  the  short  clause  and 
*nake  all  of  us  who  live  in  a  day  like 
this  when  we  hear  90  many  pleading 
the  fact  of  defeat  as  an  excuse,  set 


ourselves  to  an  interest  in  protest. 

Tibni  Died!     Will  I? 

It  is  impressive  in  this  world  how 
success  of  one  season  to  stand  on  the 
defeat  of  another.  There  seems  to 
be  that  attendant  taint  in  every  tri- 
umph. Almost  every  time  I  have 
heard  Raymond  Robbins  speak,  he 
has  in  some  way  made  reference  to 
the  fact  that  he  had  gathered  enough 
"virgin  gold"  to  care  for  him.  He 
went  to  the  Klondike,  and  there  amid 
the  hardships  dug  out  of  the  hills, 
and  washed  out  in  the  ice-cold 
streams,  gold  that  was  his  by  first 
possession.  He  did  not  get  it  from 
anyone  else.  It  is  brand  new  gold, 
and  his  po^ession  of  it  is  without 
taint.  It  increases  the  wealth  of  ev- 
erybody when  he  uses  the  gold  he 
found.  When  I  hear  a  man  tell  of 
such  possesison  I  am  always  inclined 
to  put  out  on  an  expedition  of  my 
own  to  find  something.  Tibni  died 
at  Omri's  success. 

A  searching  question  for  me  to 
drive  into  my  motives  and  activities 
is,,  What  will  defeat  do  for  me? 

Tibni  Died!    Will  I? 

There  is  a  grave  in  America  of  one 
of  our  men  whose  life  is  reckoned 
successful,  upon  the  marker  of  which 
has  been  written  a  word  of  that  liv- 
ing dead  man  which  should  be  a  tonic 
to  our  day.  It  reads  impressively 
thus: 

"I  tried  and  failed, 

I   tried   again   and  failed, 

I  tried   again   and  failed, 
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I  tried  again  and  failed, 
I  tried  again  and  failed, 
I  tried  again  and  failed, 
I  tried  again  and  won." 
The  determination  that  would  write 
failure  repeatedly  for  six  times  did 
not  mean  that  he  would  not  have 
written  it  seven  times  or  even 
twenty  times.  It  does  mean  that  he 
was  not  to  be  defeated  by  a  little 
matter  of  failure.  "The  courage  of 
five  minutes  more"  has,  a  heroic 
sound  which  we  know  is  not  to  be 
limited  by  some  clock.  It  doesn't 
mean  just  five  minutes  longer  than 
where  we  happen  now  to  be.  It  does 
mean  longer  than  wherever  discour- 
agement seems  to  be  logical.  I  am 
to  refuse  to  allow  the  crush  of  cir- 
cumstances to  grind  me  beneath  its 
hard  heel. 

So  Tibni  Died! 
It  doesn't  say  he  took  his  own  life, 
and  we  do  not  think  he  did,  unless  a 
surrender  to  the  suffocation  of  defeat 
is  slow  form  of  suicide.  But  the  pres- 
sure which  has  brought  such  foolish 
conclusion  to  many  a  life  is  woven  in- 
to the  temper  of  the  incident.  I  am 
ready  to  fight  that  thing  out  of  the 
honor  of  even  a  countenance  in  any 
mind,  no  matter  how  pressing  the 
strain  of  defeat  may  seem.  At  the  mo- 
ment when  despair  seems  to  be  set- 
tling upon  our  lives  we  are  set  for  one 
of  our  most  crucial  struggles.  In  this 
clamorous  hour,  when  many  folks 
seem  to  think  they  have  been  hard 
struck,  is  when  I  want  to  find  a  bet- 
ter word  than  surrender.  So  Tibni 
died!     That  wasn't  anything  wonder- 


ful for  Tibni  to  do  under  such  cir- 
cumstances. The  man  who  refuses  to 
take  defeat  as  a  companion  to  die 
with  is  the  man  I  like  to  hear  about. 
Robert  W.  Service,  .clpses  one  of  his 
characteristic  poems  with  this  line, 

"It's  dead  easy  to  die. 

It's   the   keeing  .on   living 
That's  hard." 

The  greatest  victory  we  may  ever 
gain  may  be  to  bear  defeat  bravely. 
Can  we  play  the  part  of  a  real  victor 
when  all  the  evidence  seems  to  de- 
clare defeat?  We  are  as  a  genera- 
tion just  now  in  the  hands  of  what 
the  psychologists  designate  as  a  de- 
featist complex.  Well,  whatever  that' 
is,  I  am  against.it.  I  do  not  care7 
to  ever  stop  to  hear  all  the  long  list 
of  the  generally  accepted  good  rea- 
sons for  defeat.  That  it  may  be 
logical  is  not  conclusive  to  me.  I  am 
for  refusing  to  quit.  Many  and 
many  a  real  victory  in  this  world  has 
not  been  logical.  Many  a  victor  has 
mounted  conclusions  that,  all  added 
up,  made  defeat. 

O  Tibni!  We  wish  you  had  pluck- 
ed up  heart  to  live  when  living  seem- 
ed hard  and  dying  seemed  easy.  I 
propose  to  trust  God,  and  to  believe 
in  his  providence.  All  things  do  work 
together  for  our  good.  They  do  not 
seem  to  work  separately;  but  that 
has  not  been  promised.  They  work 
together.  I  refuse  to  allow  some 
separated  ingredient  to  destroy  my 
faith  in  the  whole  of  life.  God  is* 
alive.  We  are  his  people.  We  can- 
not doubt  him. 

DON'T  QUIT! 
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LAID  ON  THE  SHELF 

(Selected) 


The  New  York  Times  recently  car- 
ried a  brief  paragraph  which  said 
that  "England's  leading  architects 
have  been  debarred  from  submitting 
plans  for  a  ten-million  dollar  govern 
ment  building  project  by  a  stipula- 
tion that  no  man  over  fifty-five  need 
apply."  If  we  have  supposed  that 
it  is  the  older  men  in  our  country  on- 
ly who  are  being  laid  on  the  shelf, 
we  apparently  are  mistaken.  "Young 
men  wanted"  could  well  be  written 
over  most  of  our  professions  and 
trades.  This  question  concerns  all 
of  us,  even  the  young  men,  for  soon 
they,  too,  will  be  in  the  ranks  of  the 
older  men.  "What  shall  be  done  with 
our  men  when  they  reach  fifty  or 
fifty-five  years  of  age?"  There  seems 
to  be  no  use  for  them.  They  are  not 
wanted.  They  walk  the  streets,  look- 
ing for  a  job.     They,  too,  must  live. 

But  there  is  another  side  to  the 
question,  and  to  view  it  as  we  should 
we  shall  have  to  quote  the  other  four 


lines  of  the  paragraph  in  the  New 
York  Times.  They  run :  "The  British 
Government  has  just  laid  down  the 
rule,  though  not  in  so  many  words, 
that  elderly  people  must  not  be  al- 
lowed to  saddle  posterity  with  their 
obsolescent  ideas."  Is  that  the  rea- 
son elderly  people  are  no  longer  want- 
ed? Do  they  insist  on  holding  fast 
to  ideas  that  are  passing  out  of  use? 
Have  they  no  capacity  or  inclination 
to  adjust  themselves  to  the  new 
views  and  methods?  The  procession 
will  not  halt  for  us.  The  old  must 
give  place  to  the  new.  We  may  not 
think  the  new  is  as  good  as  the  old, 
but  that  makes  no  difference.  We 
shall  have  to  go  along  or  step  aside. 
There  has  always  been  this  conflict 
between  a  younger  and  an  older  gen- 
eration. Can  we  give  up  what  is 
passing  and  accept  what  is  entering? 
Are  we  able  to  adjust  ourselves  to 
the  times? 


SMILES 

A  smile  is  but  a  simple  gift, 

Yet  none  so  poor  but  may 
With  just  a  pleasant,  kindly  smile 

Brighten  a  dreary  day. 
If  you  can  teach  your  lips  this  art 

Where'er  you  chance  to  go, 
You'll  soon  find  that  your  life  will  be 

Happier  for  doing  so. 


— Helen  M.  Richardson. 
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THE  FATHER  OF  THE  AMERICAN 
ORPHANAGE 

By  Dr.  Ellis  B.  Burgess 


One  hundred  twenty-five  years 
ago,  in  the  beautiful  little  city  of 
Frankfort-on-Main,  occurred  a  pleas- 
ing event,  in  which  increasing  num- 
bers of  people  are  certain  to  become 
interested^  Philip  Louis  Passavant 
fell  in  love  with  Miss  Zelie  Basse. 
Many  may  contend  that  this  was  a 
matter  that  concerned  the  two  young 
people  alone;  but  millions  of  others 
know  better.  Mothers  of  great  men 
may  have  but  little  of  their  lives  to 
themselvete.  When  this  event  oc- 
curred, the  father  of  the  young  lady 
was  in  Pennsylvania  where  he  closed 
the  purchase  of  10,000  acres  of  land 
in  the  Conoquenessing  Valley  as  his 
future  domain.  On  his  return  there 
was  a  storm  in  Frankfort,  and  a 
rain  of  tears,  for  Dettmar  Basse 
would  permit  no  young  Frenchman 
to  break  up  his  little  family.  But 
the  young  man  quietly  remarked 
that  he  would  have  no  objections  to 
emigrating  to  Pennsylvania  himself, 
if  that  was  all  that  stood  in  the  way 
of  his  marying  Miss  Zelie.  And  so  it 
happened  that  the  Basses  and  the 
Passavants  came  together  to  Ameri- 
ca, and  that  William  Alfred  Pass- 
avant was  born  in  Zelienople,  a 
town  named  after  his  good  mother, 
October  9,  1821.  Educated  at  a  lo- 
cal academy,  at  Jefferson  College 
and  Gettysburg  Seminary,  he  began 
his  ministry  in  a  little  mission  church 
in  Baltimore  when  still  a  minor.  Call- 
ed to  a  Pittsburgh  parish  in  1844, 
he   spent  fifty   golden   years   in   that 


favored  city  before  his  life  task  was 
finished,  June  3,  1894.  Richer  fruit 
has  rarely  been  gathered  from  any 
one  life.  A  thousand  duties  were 
laid  upon  his  heart;  and  cheerfully 
he  discharged  them  all,  although 
those  who  know  his  inner  life  best 
believe  that  to  the  day  of  death  the 
cause  that  appealed  most  strongly  to 
his  heart  was  that  of  the  homeless 
child. 

He  was  a  man  gifted  with  an  in- 
tense love  of  little  children.  If  you 
were  to  ask  the  secret  of  his  abid- 
ing influence  in  the  Church,  you 
might  get  a  score  of  different  an- 
swers from  as  many  people.  Some 
might  attribute  it  to  his  simple 
faith,  others  to  his  admitted  pulpit 
power,  others  to  his  devotion  to 
those  things  that  have  ever  been  dis- 
tinctive in  Lutheran  Church  life, 
still  others  to  the  prophetic  gift 
that  enabled  him  to  anticipate  the 
needs  of  his  Church  for  a  hundred 
years;  but  you  will  never  understand 
the  whole  secret  until  you  have  un- 
derstood his  love  for  a  child.  Here 
is  a  basic  quality  of  character  that 
is  never  lacking  in  those  who  have 
power  to  shape  the  moral  and  re- 
ligous  ideals  of  a  people.  Great 
pastors  invariably  possess  it,  al- 
though they  may  not  be  able  to  de- 
scribe it  except  in  general  terms. 
When  Dr.  Passavant  began  his  min- 
istry in  Baltimore,  it  is  said  that 
the  children  would  gather  about  him 
on  the  street,  cling  to  his  arms,  and 
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beg  him  to  talk  to  them  about  the 
mission  Sunday  school.  When  he 
began  his  Pittsburgh  pastorate,  he 
established  no  less  than  four  branch 
schools  within  six  months.  He 
could  command  the  interest  of  hun- 
dreds of  children  at  any  time.  Some 
speak  of  his  quality  as  that  of  a 
great  missionary,  and  there  is  much 
of  truth  in  the  claim;  but  those  who 
have  been  closest  to  him  in  service 
tell  us  that  it  was  simply  the  nat- 
ural expression  of  his  love  of  chil- 
dren. 

Six  years  after  his  coming  to 
Pittsburg,  when  God  wanted  a  man 
to  begin  orphanage  work  in  America, 
William  Alfred  Passavant  was  chos- 
en. Many  lines  of  influence  came  to 
a  focus  in  the  founding  of  the  first 
Protestant  orphanage  in  Pittsburgh 
in  ,1850.  First,  the  heart  of  a  vigor- 
ous young  pastor  is  filled  with  the 
love  of  a  child;  then  this  pastor  is 
sent  on  a  long  vacation  with  plenty 
of  time  at  his  command;  then  he 
goes  to  London,  where  a  rain  storm 
drives  him  to  take  shelter  where  he 
is  compelled  to  read  the  inscription 
on  the  wall  of  a  Jewish  orphanage, 
"Within  the  orphan  shall  find  com- 
passion"; then  he  spends  a  few  days 
in  Kaiserworth  as  the  guest  of  Pas- 
tor Theodore  Fliender,  sees  the 
Church  of  the  Fatherland  minis- 
tering in  the  spirit  of  evangelical 
faith  to  thousands  of  the  helpless, 
and  resolves  to  replant  that  spirit  in 
America;  then  Pastor  Fliender  pays 
him  s,  return  visit,  and  lays  the  cor- 
nerstone of  the  first  Protestant  hos- 
pital of  the  western  world;  then  a 
humble  German,  moved  by  the  words 
of  the  guest  preacher,  places   a  dol- 


lar in  his  hand,  with  the  request 
that  it  be  used  to  start  an  orphan 
house  fund;  then  a  Lutheran  pastor, 
on  his  way  to  the  west  with  his  fami- 
ly, dies  in  this  hosptial,  and  his  two 
orphan  children  are  kept  there  as 
the  first  wards  of  the  first  Protestant 
orphanage  of  this  country.  As  the 
number  of  children  increases  it  be- 
comes necessary  to  open  the  farm 
school  at  Zelienople;  and  there  the 
spirit  of  Passavant  still  lives  in  the 
hearts  of  happy  children.  The  vi- 
rility of  all  the  Passavant  institu- 
tion teaches  us  that. 

He  was  a  great  prophet,  who  could 
plan  the  labor  of  many  generations. 
Born  and  bred  in  the  old  General 
Synod,  in  a  day  when  the  Jews  had 
no  dealings  with  the  Samaritans,  the 
writer  never  saw  William  Alfred 
Passavant  in  the  flesh;  but  no,  living 
personality  could  be  more  real.  It  is 
aximatic  that,  after  death,  personal 
influence  tends  to  become  impersonal; 
but  thirty-seven  years  have  not 
erased  the  Passavant  personality.  His 
presence  may  be  sensed  in  thousands 
of  the  Lutheran  homes  of  western 
Pennsylvania,  among  the  romping 
children  at  the  farm  school,  in  the 
midst  of  the  incurables  on  the  hills 
above  Rochester,  in  the  four  great 
hospitals  that  still  bear  his  name, 
where  the  wreckage  of  human  life  is 
being  salvaged  by  the  tenderest  of 
Christian  hands,  in  the  class  rooms 
of  Thiel  College  and  the  Chicago 
Seminary,  where  the  young  people  of 
the  Church  are  in  preparation  for  the 
duties  of  life,  in  the  fellowship  of  a 
hundred  churches  which  owe  their 
birth  to  the  home  mission  flame  that 
burned  within  him  even  as  a  school 
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boy,  indeed  wherever  the  feet  of  the 
prophet  trod.  He  lived  not  for  a  day, 
but  for  generations  unborn. 

When  the  prophet  found  it  neces- 
sary to  go  into  the  real  estate  mar- 
ket, in  order  that  one  of  his  institu- 
tions might  be  given  a  permanent 
home,  those  on  whose  behalf  he  went 
stood  to  profit  heavily.  Never  was 
a  church  mislocated  when  his  judg- 
ment was  implicitly  followed;  and 
one  of  them  in  recent  years  reaped 
a  profit  of  $105,000  on  a  Passavant- 
picked  lot,  when  it  became  necessary 
to  rebuild.  The  Milwaukee  Hospital, 
finest  and  best  among  the  great  hos- 
pitals of  the  Northwest,  was  located 
in  a  clover  field  far  outside  the  city 
limits  in  1863;  today  it  stands  upon 
a  coveted  eminence  in  the  heart  of 
Milwaukee.  The  Wartburg  farm  of 
111  acres  at  Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y., 
was  bought  for  $32,000  in  1866;  and 
its  present  worth  will  help  to  build  a 
greater  Wartburg  at  Mount  Kisco. 
Docotor  Passavant  lived  in  a  day  of 
intense  synodical  rivalries,  when  feel- 
ings were  often  both  deep  and  bitter, 
and  yet  it  is  well  known  that  every 
one  of  his  institutions  of  mercy  was 
founded  upon  an  intersynodical  ba- 
sis, anticipating  the  good  will  of  the 
present  day  by  half  a  century.  How 
may  such  uniformly  fine  judgment 
be  explained,  except  as  we  are  ready 
to  admit  that  here  was  a  prophet  of 
the  Most  High  God?  Centuries  of 
usefulness  lie  before  all  his  great  in- 
stitutions; and  the  hand  of  the  pro- 
phet still  beckons  them  on  and  on; 
among    ever    increasing    numbers    of 


people. 

He  is  hailed  as  the  pioneer  of  the 
inner  mission  in  America.  Begin- 
ning his  ministry  in  Baltimore  as  a 
legalist  of  legalists,  and  almost 
wrecking  his  health  as  a  consequence, 
the  whole  course  of  his  ministerial 
life  was  vitally  and  permanently 
changed  by  his  contact  with  the  in- 
ner mission  at  Kaiserswerth,  when 
still  comparatively  young.  What  the 
inner  mision  workers  in  the  Dussei- 
dorf  prison  did  for  Elizabeth  Fry  and 
prison  reform  in  England;  what  the 
Lutheran  deaconesses  of  Saxony,  in 
their  ministry  of  mercy,  did  for  Flor- 
ance  Nightingale  and  the  hospitals 
of  the  Cremean  War;  what  the  insti- 
tutions of  Augustus  Herman  Francke 
at  Halle  did  for  George  Frederick 
Muller  and  his  prayer  orphanage  at 
Bristol;  what  the  Kaiserswerth  in- 
stitutions did  to  influences  William 
Augustus  Muhlenberg  in  laying  the 
foundations  of  the  venerable  St. 
Luke's  Hospital  of  New  York;  that 
and  more  the  home  of  Pastor  Flied- 
ner  did  for  William  Alfred  Passa- 
vant and  the  Lutheran  Church  in 
America.  Hundreds  of  institutions 
of  priceless  value  to  the  religious 
life  of  the  nation  have  lighted  their 
torch  at  the  Passavant  flame;  and, 
as  new  inner  mission  societies  spring 
up  in  our  land,  the  richer  will  this 
Passavant  heritage  appear.  Upon 
the  great  rock  beneath  which  his 
body  lies  in  the  little  hillside  ceme- 
tery at  Zelienople,  is  graven  the  sin- 
gle word,  VIVIT.  No  finer  eulogy 
may  any  Clhristian  desire. 


The  evening  of  life  carries  with  it  its  own  lamp. — Joubert. 
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MIGRATORY  BIRDS  LEAVE  CITY  FOR 
WARMER  CLIMES 

(Asheville  Citizen) 


During  the  past  few  weeks  ap- 
proximately fifteen  species  of  birds 
left  Asheville  and  vicinity  for  the 
warmer  climes  of  the  south  while 
about  ten  species  came  from  the 
north  to  make  their  winter  home  here 
with  the  more  than  twenty  kinds  of 
year-round  resident  birds. 

T.  D.  Burleigh,  of  the  United 
State  Biological  survey,  recently  com- 
piled the  lists  of  the  most  important 
of  the  resident  and  migratory  birds 
of  this  section  at  this  time  of  the 
year.  Due  to  the  vast  expanses  of 
forests  in  this  section,  winter  birds 
rarely  find  it  difficult  to  obtain  food, 
since  there  are  usually  good  stores 
of  grain,  nuts,  vegetation  and  in- 
sects and  snow  rarely  covers  the 
ground    here    over   long    periods. 

Resident  birds — birds  which  make 
their  home  in  Western  North  Caro- 
lina the  year  round — are  as  follows: 

All  woodpeckers,  including  the 
downey,  hairy  and  slicker;  the  Caro- 
lina chickadee;  white-breasted  nut- 
hatch; Carolina  wren;  goldfinch;  song 
sparrow;  cardinal;  tufted  titmouse; 
robin;  crow;  bluejay;  rufted  grouse; 
quail;  red-tailed  hawk;  barred  owl; 
screech  owl ;  great  horned  owl ;  and 
belted  kingfisher. 

Among  the  most  important  of  the 
winter  visitors — birds  which  come 
from  northern  states  and  never  mi- 
grate farther  south  than  Asheville — 
are  the  following  species: 

White-throated      sparrow;      junco; 


yellow-bellied  sapsucker;  brown  creep- 
er; golden-crowned  kinglet;  red- 
breasted  nuthatch;  pine  siskin;  her- 
met  thrust;  and  the  rusty  blackbird. 
They  are  visitors  here  each  winter 
from  states  north  of  the  Mason  and 
Dixon  line,  principally  from  the  north- 
ern and  mid-western  area. 

Then  there  is  a  more  sensitive 
group  of  birds  which  remain  here 
all  summer  and  begin  their  flights 
south  in  November  and  December. 
They  are  gone  now.  This  group 
includes  the  scarlet  tanagar,  Balti- 
more oriole,  yellow  warbler,  redwing 
blackbird,  wood  thrush,  brown 
thrasher,  catbird,  ovenbird,  redstart, 
purple  mairtin,  rough-winged  swal- 
low, whip-poor-will,  chimney  swift, 
kingbird  and  crested  flycatcher. 
These  birds  spend  the  winter  in 
southern  states  and  Mexico.  Some 
of  them  fly  as  far  south  as  the  equa- 
tor and  begin  their  return  trips  in 
February    and    March. 

Migration  of  birds  has  always 
been  an  interesting  subject  of  study, 
Mr.  Burleigh  said.  The  dictionary 
defines  "migration"  as  "the  act  of 
passing  periodically  from  one  re- 
gion or  climate  to  another  for  feed- 
ing and  breeding."  The  Arabs  and 
Persians  once  based  a  part  of  their 
calendar  on  the  time  certain  birds 
appeared  during  the  year,  and  cer- 
tain tribes  of  Eskimos  call  October 
"the  month  of  the  flying  away,''  and 
March    and    April    "the    coming    of 
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the     birds."     They     call     April     and 
May   "the    coming   of   the   geese." 

Mr.  Burleigh  is  doing  special  work 
for  the  biological  survey  and  a  num- 
ber of  museums  on  birds  of  the  Ap- 
palachians. He  has  made  the  first 
thorough  study  of  birds  of  this  sec- 
tion. He  explained  yesterday  that 
all  resident  birds  often  live  their  en- 
tire lives  within  two  hundred  yards 
of  where  they  were  born.  The,  card- 
inal and  the  chickadee  never  leave 
the  valley  where  they  were  reared. 
They  are  now  flocking  with  their 
parents  and  will  split  up  into  pairs 
in  the  spring.  The  average  life- 
span of  birds  of  this  section  is  eight 
to  ten  years.  All  smaller  birds  are 
"old  birds"  at  this  age,  having  been 
fortunate  enough  to  escape  their 
enemies  for  a  decade. 

During  this  winter  Western  North 
Carolina's  resident  birds  will  band 
together  into  two  groups — insect 
eaters  and  seed  eaters.  They  covey 
under  leaves,  brush  and  other  shel- 
tering. In  the  spring,  they  pair 
and  begin  work  on  nests.  No  bird 
uses  the  same  nest  twice  and  if  more 
than  one  brood  of  young  is  raised, 
new   nests    are    built   each   time. 

The  birds  which  migrate  from  the 
north  to  Western  North  Carolina  for 
the  winter  always  remain  until  about 
Easter  and  then  begin  their  return 
to  their  feeding  and  breeding 
grounds  in  the  north.  They  have 
definite  winter  and  summer  homes 
and  never  go  anywhere  else.  The 
peak  of  the  arrival  of  the  summer 
migratory  birds  from  the  south,  as 
well  as  the  return  of  the  prodigals, 
is  at  Easter  time.  However,  the 
first  of  the  summer  birds  will  begin 


arriving  about  the  middle  of  Febru- 
ary. Most  of  Western  North  Caro- 
lina's birds  which  leave  this  section 
for  the  winter  spend  their  time 
in  Georgia  and  southern  Florida. 
They  spend  the  months  of  Novem- 
ber, December  and  January  in  those 
states  and  then  begin  the  flight  by 
short  stages  back  to  the  Land  of  the 
Sky. 

Western  North  Carolina's  sum- 
mer birds  remain  here  from  Easter 
until  about  October  15.  They  then 
begin,  their  flights  south  in  great 
fllocks. 

They  are  aid  gone  now  and  the 
northern  birds  have  taken  their 
places,  while  the  resident  birds  go 
about  their  business  as  if  there  had 
been  no  movement  at  all. 

Then  there  is  another  smaller 
group  of  birds  which  "stop  over'' 
here  a  while  en  route  north  and 
south  in  the  fall  and  spring.  The 
birds  flying  north  always  come  la- 
ter than  the  summer  birds,  due  to 
weather  conditions,  vegetation  and 
food  conditions  in  their  home  areas 
of  the  northern  states  and  Canada. 
Among  the  migratory  birds  which 
will  spend  some  time  here  during 
April  and  May  are  the  olive-backed 
thrush  grey-cheeked  thrush,  bay- 
breasted  warbler,  adler  fly-catcher, 
barn  swallow,  cliff  swallow  and 
house  wren. 

Mr.  Burleigh  has  a  collection  of 
more  than  210  species  of  birds  he 
had  secured  iin  Buncombe  county. 
He  is  still  at  work  on  his  collection. 
Mr.  Burleigh  said  that  of  all  the 
birds  of  this  secction,  the  wood- 
peckers are  the  most  valuable  to 
timber    land,    since    they    keep    trees 
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clean  of  inseects.  Pine  borers  in 
many  areas  of  Pisgah  National  for- 
est have  been  completely  extermin- 
ated by  the  busy  woodpeckers.     Mr. 


Burleigh  said  it  is  a  fine  thing  for 
this  section  that  the  woodpeckers 
are  resident  species. 


A  BUTTON  COLLECTION  IS 
INTERESTING 

By  Julia  W.  Wolfe 


Every  girl  collects  something,  so 
why  not  collect  buttons  They  grow 
more  and  more  interesting  as  the 
collection  increases.  There  are  bits 
of  history,  bits  of  geography,  of  art 
and  literature,  as  well  as  lots  of  fun 
in  these  articles.  For  example,  the 
very  name  "bouton"  comes  from  the 
old  French  word  for  "buds"  or 
"knobs,"  so  that  the  button  really 
means    "dress-bud." 

Buttons  were  not  invented  so  very 
early  as  time  goes.  The  Greeks  and 
Romans  did  not  need  them  with  their 
togas  and  tunics,  and  still  earlier 
people  fastened  their  skins  with 
thorns,  or  splinters  of  bone. 

It  was  at  the  end  of  the  fourteenth 
century  that  people  began  to  wear 
buttons,  and  then  they  were  used  al- 
most entirely  as  ornaments.  You  can 
see  in  the  portraits  of  that  period 
that  the  dresses  had  numberless;  but- 
tons without  a  single  buttonhole! 
Their  very  shapes  made  them  use- 
less. It  was  fashionable  in  the  Mid- 
dle Ages  to  wear  dozens  of  tiny  but- 
tons shaped  like  bells,  which  tinkled 
as  the  wearer  walked,  and  this  was 
probably  the  origin  of  the  rhyme 
about  the  "Lady  of  Banbury  Cross." 

Queen  Margaret  of  Navarre  was  a 


royal  button-wearer  of  those  days, 
and  in  her  case  six  score  of  them,  in 
pearls — fashioned  like  tiny  daisies, 
her  name-flower — were  set  down  the 
seams  of  a  lovely  blue  velvet  gown. 

The  thick-set,  round  buttons  down 
the  fronts  of  the  doublets  of  Eliza- 
bethian  men  were  not  intended  for 
use.  These  doublets  really  fastened 
up  the  back,  with  silk  cord  lacings 
which  the  short  cloak  concealed.  But 
the  buttons  served  other  purposes. 
In  "The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor," 
Shakespeare  says,  "  'Tis  in  his  but- 
tons; he  will  carry  it  off;"  and  this 
refers  to  the  practice  of  telling  for- 
tunes by  means  of  the  long  rows  of 
buttons  worn  by  men  of  those  days, 
"This  year,  next  year,  sometime,  nev- 
er," and  so  on,  ticking  them  off  as 
we  do  daisy  petals. 

It  is  rather  curious  that  these 
round  buttons  down  the  front  of  a 
coat  survive  today  in  the  dress  of 
page-boys  who  are  still  sometimes 
called  "buttons." 

Not  until  the  end  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  did  it  really  occur  to 
people  that  buttons  might  be  made 
useful,  as  well  as  ornamental,  and 
then  fashion  went  to  the  other  ex- 
treme,  and   there  were   buttons,  and 
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buttonholes,  too,  everywhere — on  the 
cuffs,  on  the  tails  of  men's  coats,  so 
that  these  might  be  buttoned  back  for 
walking,  and  in  ,all  kinds  of  places. 
And  buttons  are  still  often  seen  at 
the  back  of  men's  coats,  but  they  are 
never  used  nowadays  to  button  back 
the  tails,  any  more  than  the  cuff- 
buttons  button  the  cuffs. 

Many  of  the  eighteenth  century 
buttons  were  perfect  little  works  of 
art,  embroidered,  made  of  porcelain 
or  enamel,  shaped  like  fruit  or  flow- 
ers, framed  in  tiny  mirrors. 

Button-making  in  those  days  was 
an  art,  especially  in  certain  coun- 
tries, such  as  England.  Even  the 
buttons  worn  on  farmer's  coats  and 
women's  smocks  were  beautifully 
shaped  and  finished,  of  course,  all  by 
hand.  In  English  museums  there 
are  collections  of  old-time  buttons 
that  are  simply  beautiful.  The  mak- 
ers were  called  "buttony,"  but  their 
art  died  out  when  machine-made  but- 
tons came  in. 

They  are  something  for  girl  col- 
lectors to  look  out  for,  these  hand- 
made buttons.  Many  of  our  great 
grandmothers,  who  came  from  Eng- 
land, brought  these  buttons  with 
them.  We  have  five  specimens, 
brought  to  this  country  by  a  great, 
great  grandmother,  and  they  are  in- 
teresting. One  of  them  is  velvet, 
edged  with  silver  filigree. 

Our  own  American  army  and  navy 
buttons  are  interesting.  Army  but- 
tons would  form  a  collection  in  them- 
selves. 

From  Switzerland  come  carved  but- 
tons of  wood,  or  ivory,  or  bone;  some 
of  them  are  shaped  like  edelweiss 
flowers,  which  are  delightful.     From 


Italy  mosaic!  buttons  are  brought, 
tiny  bits  of  glass  or  china  inlaid  to 
make  wee  pictures.  From  Naples 
come  buttons  of  lava,  which  once 
flowed  red-hot  from  the  volcano  Ve- 
suvius. Then  there  are  the  silver 
filigree  buttons  from  Malta,  and  oth- 
er metal  buttons  of  all  kinds  from 
the  Far  East,  brass  and  silver,  some- 
times inlaid  with  glass  or  semi-pre- 
cious gems,  such  as  turquoise  and 
garnet,  and  onyx. 

From  Mesopotamia  come  buttons 
made  of  silver  inlaid  with  antimony, 
showing  tiny  views  of  the  country. 
The  secret  of  this  partcular  kind  of 
inlay  is  possessed  by  only  one  silver- 
smith   in   the    country. 

Some  South  African  buttons  are 
quaint;  they  are  made  from  native 
nuts,  or  seeds,  carved  and  set  in 
silver  or  copper. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  kinds  of 
buttons  which  you  may  acquire  for 
your  collection,  and  we  have  not  men- 
tioned the  many  lovely  buttons  of 
jade,  ivory,  onyx,  or  porcelain  which 
come  from  China.  There  buttons  are 
very  important;  they  are  grades  of 
honor,  and  it  is  the  custom  to  speak  of 
gold,  red,  blue  or  green  button  man- 
darins, to   denote  their  precise  rank. 

Many  are  the  ways  in  which  you 
can  arrange  a  button  collection,  in 
cabinets  with  shallow  drawers,  such 
as  are  used  for  shells,  or,  if  you  want 
to  ornament  your  room,  they  look 
very  charming  indeed  arranged  upon 
velvet  backgrounds  and  then  framed 
just  like  pictures. 

Button-collecting  gives  an  added 
interest  to  visits  to  museums  and 
galleries,  as  well  as  an  added  at- 
traction  to   the   windows   of   antique 
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shops,  in  even  the  smallest  towns.  also    used    to    be    said    that    someone 

As   part   of   your   collection,   make  had  "lost  his  buttons"  when  he  for- 

note  of  all  the  "button"  stories  you  got  things;  and  the  French  still  say 

come   across,   and   of   all   words    and  that  one   is  "deboutonne"  when  tak- 

phrases    which    have    come    into    our  ing  his  ease. 

language  via  buttons.  We  "button-  If  you  take  up  button-collecting 
hole"  a  person  to  arrest  his  atten  you  will  not  be  sorry,  and  we  hope 
tion,  and  we  say  "that  people  must  some  day  you  may  discover  what 
be  taken  down  a  buttonhole"  when  would  surely  be  the  most  interesting 
they  think  themselves  too  clever;  and  specimen  of  all,  the  "little  round  but- 
"Dash  my  button!"  an  old-fashioned  ton"  on  the  top  of  the  "Great  Pan- 
expletive    is    found    in    Dickens.     It  jandrum  himsplf." 


THE  RICHER  MINES 

When  it  comes  to  buying  shares 

In  the  mines  of  earth, 
May  I  join  the  millionaires 

Who  are  rich  in  mirth. 

Let  me  have  a  heavy  stake 
In  fresh  mountain  air — 

I  will  promise  now  to  take 
All  that  you  could  spare. 

When  you're  setting  up  your  claim 

In  the  Mines  of  Glee, 
Don't  forget  to  use  my  name — 

You  can  count  on  me. 

Nothing  better  can  be  won, 

Freer  from  alloy, 
Than  a  bouncing  claim  in 

"Consolidated  Joy." 

You  can  have  your  Copper  Stocks 

Gold  and  tin  and  coal — 
What  I'd  have  within  my  box 

Has  to  do  with  Soul. 


— John  Kendrick  Bangs. 
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THE  EXTRA  NOTCH 

By  Albert  Irving  Mason 


Pres.  Dangerford,  of  the  Transcon- 
tinental Air  Cruisers,  glanced  from 
one  to  the  other  of  the  two  young 
fellows  who  shared  with  him  the 
late  hour  in  the  office,  his,  manner  one 
which  might  have  been  either  casual 
or  appraising.  His  attention  shifted 
to  the  rain  driving  across  the  landing 
field  beyond  the  rattling  windows  and 
to  the  right  of  the  glistening  new  air- 
drome. As  he  looked,  he  clasped  and 
unclasped  his  thin,  nervous  hands 
with  a  suggestion  of  anxiety. 

Out  there  in  the  lashing  gray,  in- 
visible tie  cables  were  straining  to 
hold  the  great  air  cruiser  which,  now 
a  barely  distinguishable  mass  of 
denser  black  in  the  enveloping  dim- 
ness, had  been  just  ready  for  the  eve- 
ning scheduled  start  of  her  maiden 
flight  when  the  storm,  one  of  those 
that  sometimes  escape  the  reckoning 
of  the  weather  men,  swooped  down 
upon  the  little  town  in  the  gulf  coast 
country   with    surprising   suddenness. 

Although  the  Sky  Queen,  a  sort  of 
Americanized  zeppelin  with  hitherto 
unheard-of  improvements,  had  been 
built  to  withstand  rough  weather,  the 
start  had  been  postponed  pending  the 
passing  of  the  storm.  This,  contrary 
to  expectations,  continued  until  dusk 
brought  an  increase  in  its  violence. 
The  start  finally  put  off  until  next 
morning,  the  crew,  mechanics  and 
stenographers  had  gone. 

Meanwhile,  the  great  air  cruiser 
would  undergo  a  test  at  anchor  to 
show  something  of  what  might  be 
expected  of  her  under  similar  condi- 
tions far  from  the  shelter  of  the  air- 


drome. In  lieu  of  the  elaborate  ex- 
tension steps  for  use  in  actual  ser- 
vice, a  rope  ladder  had  been  left  in 
position  for  possible  need. 

The  president  swung  back  to  the 
two  sitters.  A  more  sharply  differ- 
ent pair  would  have  been  hard  to  find 
in  Surfville.  Ruddson  Blum,  twen- 
ty, was  large,  ruddy  and  brusque. 
A  distant  relation,  fairly  well  off  by 
inheritance,  he  had  refused  to  invest 
in  the  somewhat  risky  enterprise 
which  had  long  been  Mr.  Danger- 
ford's  dearest  ambition,  but  seemed 
nevertheless  determined  to  grab  for 
himself  a  position  of  honor  in  the 
company's  employ.  That  he  had  not 
yet  succeeded  added  in  no  small  de- 
gree to  his  natural  roughness  of  man- 
ner. He  sat  forward  in  his  chair  as 
if  an  effort  were  required  to  sit  still 
at  all.  His  little  black  eyes  snapped, 
and  he  ran  a  big  hand  impatiently 
through  his  unruly  red  hair. 

Harmon  Quick,  eighteen,  and  night- 
watchman,  was  slender,  and  inclined 
to  paleness,  with  a  cool  resourceful- 
ness that  went  well  with  his  firm 
mouth  and  steady,  blue  eyes. 

"Haven't  said  yet  who's  to  be  cap- 
tain of  the  Sky  Queen,"  boomed  Rudd 
to  the  president.  "Ready  to  start, 
too,  if  it  hadn't  been  for  the  storm. 
Funny  way,  to  me." 

Mr.  Dangerford's  rangy  figure 
straightened,  his  gray  eyes  hardened. 
"The  fellow  I  select,"  he  announced 
firmly,  "must  be  capable  of  deliver- 
ing the  goods  without  advance  no- 
tice. He  must  possess,  along  with 
other  qualifications,   the   extra  notch 
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of  air  captain  fitness." 

"I  can  handle  her  for  you.  Cruised 
on  the  Goldwings  and  the  Eagle — " 

"As  a  passenger,"  smiled  the  execu- 
tive. 

" — So  much  r  know  'em  clear 
through.  Had  airplane  experience, 
too.  That'll  help.  I'll  get  one  hun- 
dred per  cent  service  out  of  every 
fellow  in  the  crew.     That  suit  you?" 

The  president's  eyes  tried  him, 
shifted  to  Harmon,  canny,  noncom- 
mittal. "The  extra  notch — of  cour- 
age and  panic-proof  wits.  The  com- 
bination to  enable  an  officer  to  decide 
— right — without  an  instant's  hesi- 
tation, under  hazards  that  would 
paralyze  many  a  man's,  faculties  for 
the  margin  of  time  which  might  hold 
the  life  chances  of  all  concerned." 
The  speaker  reached  for  a  raincoat 
hanging  beside  his  closed  desk,  drew 
the  garment  on  with  a  quick  move- 
ment and  turned.  "I'm  going  down 
to  Duneton  on  the  eight-fifteen,  to 
see  a  business  friend.  Good-night, 
boys." 

Just  then  somebody  fumbled  with 
the  outer  knob,  the  door  banged  open 
and  a  slickered  figure  blew  in,  fram- 
ed in  a  rush  of  rain.  It  was  Billy, 
Harmon's  ten-year-old  brother  and 
charge,  a  problem  for  the  young 
nightwatchman.  Billy  was  small, 
live-wire,  quick,  with  an  avid  curi- 
osity and  a  heedlessness  for  danger 
which  sometimes  led  him  into  trou- 
ble. 

"She's  not  gone,  is  she?"  he  exult- 
ed.    "I'm  not  too  late,  after  all!" 

"No,  you're  much  too  early,"  Har- 
mon answered  as  he  hurried  to  help 
close  the  door  against  the  storm. 
"You  shouldn't  have  come  out  in  such 


weather.  Did  you  ask  Mrs.  Arring- 
ton  like  I  told  you — " 

"Oh,  what  time  has  a  boarding 
house  lady  got  to  bother  with  a  fel- 
low? I  couldn't  miss  seeing  the  Sky 
Queen  leave.  Searchlights  and  every- 
thing." 

"I'll  go  back  with  you  as  far  as  the 
boarding  house,  Billy,"  offered  Presi- 
dent Dangerford,  with  an  inquiring 
glance  at  Harmon.  "The  Sky  Queen 
shouldn't  leave  before  you  get  down 
in  the  morning."  Again  the  execu- 
tive's eyes  searched  Rudd's,  returned 
to  the  nightwatchman.  "Watch  your 
step,"  he  repeated  with  a  hand  on  the 
doorknob.     "Good-night." 

Rudd  stared  after  the  vanishing 
president,  and  turned  abruptly.  "Fig- 
uring on  getting  promoted?"  he  ask- 
ed. "Think  you've  got  much  of  a 
chance?" 

"I've  asked  for  a  berth  on  the  Sky 
Queen,  if  that's  what  you  mean," 
Harmon  answered.  "I  took  the  first 
job  I  could  get  here  before  she  was 
built.  The  Goldwings  and  the  Eagle 
were  already  manned." 

Rudd  snorted.  "The  Transconti- 
nental deserves  to  break,"  he  growl- 
ed. "Which  one  of  us  was  that  chief 
of  yours  talking  to?  What  did  he 
mean,  anyhow?" 

"Don't  talk  that  way,  Rudd,"  beg- 
ged Harmon  uneasily.  "I  don't  know 
why  Mr.  Dangerford — " 

But  the  other,  in  his  sudden  man- 
ner, had  snatched  his  raincoat  from 
the  back  of  a  chair  and  was  already 
leaving. 

Rudd  was  not  popular  in  Surfville. 
Harmon,  notwithstanding,  imposed  a 
loyal  faith  in  his  innate  good  quali- 
ties, and  tried  to  prove  a  worthwhile, 
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helpful  friend.  However,  while  the 
big  fellow  seemed  to  appreciate  it 
and  to  like  the  young  nightwatchman 
better  than  when  they  had  first  mec, 
further  results  seemed  rather  dis- 
couraging. 

For  some  time  Harmon  sat  watch- 
ing the  blurring  lights  from  the  office 
windows  playing  on  the  roof  and 
walls  of  the  airdrome.  He,  too,  was 
thinking  of  the  president's  parting 
admonition.  What  did  the  canny 
chief  suspect? 

A  moving  figure  cut  momentarily 
into  the  light  just  outside  the  win- 
dow immediately  to  the  right  of  the 
door.  The  door  slammed  open  and 
in  strode  Eudd.  He  met  Harmon's 
inquiring  look  with  a  strangely  inde- 
cisive one,  opened  his  mouth  and,  af- 
ter some  hesitation,  closed  it.  He 
plunged  down  into  a  chair.  "Sort  of 
lonesome   tonight,"   he   ventured. 

He  had  certainly  undergone  a 
puzzling  change.  He  seemed  timid, 
embarrassed  and  uneasy;  so  strange 
for  him  that  Harmon  felt  suddenly 
apprehensive — warned — of  what  he 
did  not  for  the  moment  know. 

What  was  it  that  Rudd  wanted  to 
say  but  seemed,  for  a  wonder,  afraid 
to?  The  more  he  pondered  the  great- 
er became  the  nightwatchman's  mys- 
tification and  disquiet.  Something 
must  have  happened  to  Rudd  against 
which  the  latter's  aggressive  methods 
had  failed  to  score. 

As  the  whistle  of  the  Duneton  ac- 
commodation cut  through  the  storm, 
Rudd  jumped  out  of  his  chair.  He 
peered  out  and  up,  glanced  back  and 
swallowed. 

Harmon  rose  and  took  a  portable 
searchlight  from  the  nearby  desk. 
Time  to  make  one  of  his  rounds  about 


the  premises,  to  see  if  everything  was 
as  it  should  be.  As  he  paused  at  the 
window  to  play  the  searchlight's 
glare  upon  the  air  cruiser's  anchor- 
age, a  shocked  gasp  escaped  him. 
"She's  gone." 

"Somebody  aboard,  to!"  Rudd  told 
him.  "I  saw  a  face  at  a  bottom 
viewport.  Lights  on  inside,  you  re- 
member. Mighty  pale  face.  Just  as 
she  went  up." 

The  Sky  Queen  adrift  in  the  in- 
creasing storm  toward  the  gulf,  with 
a  human  soul  mysteriously  on  board. 
Somebody  who  couldn't  manage  the 
motors  and  the  steering  mechanism, 
and  waf>  therefore  at  the  mercy  of 
the  elements.  The  president,  ignor- 
ant of  the  catastrophe,  miles  away  on 
the  outbound  train — 

"She  was  breaking  loose,  and  I 
stopped.  I — I  let  her  go,"  Rudd  con- 
fessed.    "Saw  that  face  too  late." 

He  had  done  it  through  resent- 
ment toward  the  company,  when  hope 
of  securing  the  eagerly  wished  for 
position  deserted  him.  The  discov- 
ery of  the  face  at  the  viewport  had 
punished  him  unexpectedly.  He  was 
frightened,    humbled    and    sorry. 

Hurt  and  discouragement  mingled 
with  the  young  nightwatchman's 
alarm.  Hi's  friend  had  failed  in  the 
test  of  temptation.  But  he  wasn't 
going  to  desert  him  for  it.  No,  not 
even  if  he  himself  lost  friends  be- 
cause of  this  loyalty. 

"Buck  up,  Rudd!" — and  Harmon's 
hand  fell  like  a  comrade's  on  the  oth- 
er's shoulder.  "Come  on,  face  the 
music  now,  but  I'll  be  there  with  you. 
We'll  chase  the  runaway  in,  a  fast 
plane,  and  try  to  capture  her.  If 
we  fail,  it'll  all  be  over  down  here 
for  one  of  us — maybe  both." 
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Rudd  gave  him  a  surprised  stare, 
and  followed.  One  thing  about  Rudd, 
he  was  no  coward. 

They  ran  to  the  hangars.  Most  of 
the  Transcontinental  planes  were  in 
and  the  hangar  lights  were  on. 
Choosing  one  of  the  fastest  planes, 
Rudd  twirled  the  propeller  and  point- 
ed to  the  controls,  shouting  above  the 
roar  of  the  starting  motors.  "You 
fly  her.  If  anybody — loses,  it  ought 
to  be  me." 

By  far  the  most  dangerous  task 
would  be  that  of  attempting  to  board 
the  drifting  dirigible,  and  to  capture 
her  there  was  no  other  way. 

Harmon  had  availed  himself  of  ev- 
ery opportunity  to  become  a  good  pi- 
lot; he  could  handle  the  plane  as  well 
as  Rudd.  But  there  intruded  between 
him  and  the  controls  the  unpleasant 
vision  of  a  leap  that  failed,  of  a  fel- 
low who  wasn't  ready,  plunging  down 
through  the  stormy  darkness  to  the 
Great  Adventure — No,  Rudd  wasn't 
ready. 

But  there  was  Billy  to  look  out  for. 
Billy,  with  no  other  living  kin,  and 
whom  nobody  else  would  understand 
and  guide  so  well  as  his  big  brother 
pal.  Did  not  duty  require  a  fellow 
to  think  first  of  his  own  folks? 

If  only  Rudd  hadn't  been  so  big 
and  heavy,  increasing  the  risk  for 
him — the  chance  which  had  flashed 
to  Harmon  did  not  call  for  extraor- 
dinary strength.  It  would  require 
nerve  and  cool,  sure  calculation,  cat- 
like  quickness   and   agility. 

Harmon's  decision  came  quickly, 
but  not  easily.  If  it  hadn't  been  for 
Billy,  it  wouldn't  have  been  so  hard. 
He  must  try  to  save  not  only  the 
Sky  Queen  and  her  trapped  unknown, 


but  also  this  fellow  whose  fault  it 
was  that  the  catastrophe  had  not 
been  prevented.  This  fellow  who 
wasn't  fit — 

He  pushed  Rudd  roughly  toward 
the  pilot's  seat.  "Get  in  there  your- 
self!" he  directed.  "If  I  couldn't 
beat  you  jumping,  I'd  be  sorry." 

Rudd  at  the  controls,  they  taxied 
out,  roared  up  and  southward  with 
the  drive  of  the  wind  at  their  backs. 
The  storm  swallowed  them  and  the 
ground  lights  faded  as  Harmon 
gazed  back,  thinking,  with  a  gulp,  of 
Billy.  If  things  went  wrong — there 
was  one  chance  against  heavy  odds 
that  they  wouldn't.  More  than  once 
Harmon  almost  yielded  to  the  impulse 
to  change,  asked  himself  anxiously  if 
he  could  afford  not  to. 

Rudd  tacked  to  the  left  and  then 
to  the  right,  searching.  But  the 
searchlight,  burning  through  the  cha- 
os, showed  no  sign  of  the  runaway 
air  cruiser. 

With  his  mouth  close  to  the  other's 
ear,  Harmon  shouted:  "How  long  had 
she  been  gone  when  you  came  in?" 

"Fifteen   minutes — maybe   twenty." 

"And  you  dawdled  about  like  a  fool 
instead  of — add  to  that  the  time  it 
took  us  to  get  started,  and  she's  well 
on  her  way.  Be  over  the  gulf  be- 
fore we  can  catch  up." 

The  outcome  of  the  chase  was  de- 
cidedly uncertain.  It  was  no  small 
task  to  handle  a  plane  in  a  storm 
of  the  present  one's,  proportions,  let 
alone  attempt  to  board  and  right  the 
runaway  air  cruiser.  They  might  or 
might  not  be  able  to  weather  the  in- 
creasing violence  of  the  wind. 

Surfville,  with  its  palms  and  pal- 
metto  spring  environs,  were  left  be- 
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hind  in  the  first  few  moments  of  the 
plane's  gulfward  rush.  Under  occa- 
sional searchlight  glances,  the  re- 
moter sand  dune  wilderness  and  the 
salt  marshes  of  the  shore  line  chang- 
ed for  the  blurred  rage  of  the  waves. 

On  and  up  shot  the  quivering  plane, 
fighting  to  live  in  the  engulfing  fury. 
Then,  hi'ghqr  still,  the  searchlight 
picked  up  the  great  bulk  of  the 
drifting  air  cruiser,  touched  with  the 
glow  spots  of  her  blurred  lights. 

As  the  plane  roared  close  to  the 
dangerous  quarry,  Harmon  looked 
for  the  slender  thing  on  which  de- 
pended the  possibilities  of  success. 

Transcontinental  folks  who  after- 
wards discussed  it,  said  that  trapeze 
practice  in  the  company's  gym,  and 
learning  to  leap  from  the  body  of 
one  running  truck  to  another,  had 
given  him  self-confidence ;  but  the  fac- 
tor which  could  not  be  guaged  was 
that  spidery  rope  ladder  dangling  in 
the  blast. 

As  he  made  ready  to  climb  out  upon 
the  left  wing,  Harmon  could  not  help 
feeling  nervous  and  shaky.  "Get  as 
close  as  you  can,"  he  shouted  in 
Rudd's  ear.  "Left  wing  to  that  lad- 
der, and  a  light — the  new-fangled 
searchilght  will  turn  that  far.  Slow 
down  to  as  near  the  Sky  Queen's 
speed  as  you  can.  It'll  be  some  jump 
at  that!" 

He  set  his  teeth  and  crawled  out 
upon  the  storm-swept  wing  from 
"which,  as  he  stood  up,  it  was  difficult 
to  escape  being  flung.  He  steeled 
himself  for  the  most  trying  test  of 
his  life,  so  far. 

Rain  drenched  him.  Sheet  light- 
ning cut  around  as  he  stood.  Above 
loomed  the  big  air  cruiser's  navigat- 


ing and  supplies  compartments, 
berths,  staterooms,  and  parlor.  Be- 
low and  ahead  dangled  the  rope  lad- 
der. 

Moments  he  stood  measuring,  cal- 
culating, waiting  for  the  right  dis- 
tance and  position.  Couldn't  Rudd 
get  closer?  Was  Rudd  doing  his 
best — 

Closer  the  left  wing  cut,  wavered 
in  the  whip  of  the  storm  as  the  plane 
reeled  past  the  air  cruiser.  At  the 
right  moment  Harmon  saw  his  chance 
and  sprang,  hands  outstretched  to 
catch  for  the  upper  portion  of  the 
rope  ladder.  But  just  as  he  plunged 
toward  it,  it  whisked  aside  as  though 
through  some  disastrous  agency.  His 
heart  seemed  to  stop  as  he  dropped 
toward  the  raging  gulf  far  below. 

The  stark  horror  of  the  shock  was 
terminated  by  a  severe  and  surpris- 
ing jolt.  The  sudden  air  swirl  which 
had  caused  him  to  miss,  likewise  sav- 
ed him  from  the  immediate  conse- 
quences by  whipping  the  bottom  of 
the  ladder  around  and  sharply  against 
his  body.  More  through  accident  than 
conscious  volition  one  outflung  arm, 
his  right,  thrust  between  the  rungs 
and  caught  close  up  to  the  shoulder.  It 
slipped,  but  the  momentum  of  his 
fall  was  broken  and  his  clutching 
hands  caught  firmly  on  stout  rungs. 

For  a  panicky  moment  he  clung 
there,  drenched  in  the  searchlight's 
glare,  tossed  like  a  spider  on  a  brok- 
en web.  Then  he  commenced  toiling 
up,  at  times  all  but  torn  away  by 
the  wind,  lashed  and  blinded  by  rain. 
His  hands  and  arms  ached  with  the 
strain.  He  could  climb  only  slowly, 
fighting  for  each  successive  rung,  and 
his  heart   began   to   pound   while   his 
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breath  came  in  shorter  and  shorter 
gasps.  Could  he  ever  make  it?  An- 
other   rung.     Pause.     Another — 

At  last  he  dragged  himself  in 
through  the  open  hatchway — within 
ten  feet  of  his  prostrate  chief. 

As  he  slammed  the  hatch  to,  a  yel- 
low-slickered  figure  came  hurrying 
from  the  medicine  closet  at  his  right 
and  flung  itself  enthusiastically  upon 
him.  "I  knew  there'd  be  something 
doing  when  you  found  out  it  was  up 
to  you!" 

"Billy!     Didn't  Mr.  Dangerford — " 

"Oh,  I  gave  him  the  slip  and  was 
climbing  in  when  he  saw  me.  I  was 
going  back  down  after  I'd  had  a 
good  look  around  in  here.  He  came 
up  after  me.  She  blew  loose,  and 
the  lurch  threw  him.  I  couldn't 
bring  him  to." 

Harmon  anxiously  joined  in  the 
work  of  reviving  his  chief.  Remov- 
ing an  improvised  bandage,  he  found 
a  serious  gash  in  the  right  temple, 
evidently  sustained  by  striking  the 
brass  frame  of  a  bottom  viewport 
upon  which  the  injured  man's  head 
lay.  The  wound  was  still  bleeding, 
but  with  the  proper  measures  this 
was  checked.  Together  the  two  work- 
ers dragged  their  patient  into  the  pa- 
latial parlor  section  adjoining  the 
entrance  compartment  and  lifted  him, 
head  and  shoulders  first,  then  waist, 
feet  and  legs,  upon  a  lounge. 

A  groan  rewarded  them.  As  the 
president's  eyes  opened,  Harmon  left 
Billy  temporarily  in  charge,  and 
raced  forward  to  the  navigating  com- 
partment beyond  the  berth's  state- 
room. He  got  the  powerful  motors 
going,  and  slowly  brought  the  air 
cruiser  around  until  she  headed  due 
inland. 


He  was  just  going  to  lock  the  con- 
trols to  the  course,  thinking  of  his 
chief/when  Billy  touched  him  on  the 
elbow. 

"He's  sitting  up,"  Billy  excused 
himself,  "I  couldn't  stay  out  of  this 
any   longer." 

While  the  younger  boy  watched, 
fascinated  and  unafraid,  living  in 
imagination  the  delights  of  future 
air  voyages  to  strange  foreign  lands, 
Harmon  fought  the  storm.  Realiz- 
ing that  the  Sky  Queen  was  still  be- 
ing driven  before  it,  though  less 
swiftly  since  the  starting  of  the  mo- 
tors, Harmon  pulled  them  wide  open. 
Even  so,  the  splendid  craft  seemed 
barely  able  to  more  than  hold  her 
own.  One  moment  she  was  slowly 
gaining,  only  to  be  hurled  back  in 
the  next,  fighting  superbly.  The 
roar  of  her  straining  motors  was,  en- 
veloped in  the  vaster  tumult  of  the 
elements.  She  was  tossed  about  like 
a  plaything,  while  arrowing  rain 
stormd  the  thickly-glassed  viewports. 

Rudd  and  the  plane  had  dis- 
appeared. "Hope  he  hasn't  crashed," 
thought  Harmon  uneasily,  striving  to 
search  the  void  along  the  searchlight's 
widening  lane.  Lower  he  battled, 
still  lower,  and  tacked  into  a  zigzag 
course.  He  had  no  relish  for  being 
forced  to  some  remote  quarter  of  the 
earth. 

While  the  Sky  Queen  had  been  de- 
signed with  a  view  to  one-man  hand- 
ling under  press  of  emergency,  he  had 
his  hands  full.  By  means  of  every 
imaginable  trick  of  maneuvering,  he 
finally  found  the  coast  with  its  wild 
dunes  below,  and  dropped  the  catch 
anchors.  Soon  afterwards  the  air 
cruiser  seemed  to  hesitate,  lunged 
forward    again,    strained    to    a    stop, 
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rocking  giddily.  president     later     addressed     himself. 

Harmon  jerked  a  lever,  and  motor  "What  I  said  in  the  office  didn't  mean 

operated    windlass    wound    the    Sky  that   anybody  would  be   called  on  in 

Queen  down.     Tie   cables  were  made  sudden  fashion  to  command  the  Sky 

fast    to    convenient    palmetto    trees,  Queen.     He    must    be    able     to     meet 

and    the    thankful    trio    made    their  emergencies  successfully,  and  I'll  say 

way    toward    a    lighted    fisherman's  you  can.     You're  too  young  now  for 

cabin  nearby.     On  the  way  they  came  an    officer.     But    Training   under   my 

upon  the   deserted  plane   in   an  open  personal    direction    will    take    consid- 

patch  of  sand.  erable  time.     You  see,  I  was  looking 

It  was  a  different  Eudd  that  join-  for    her     future     captain — and     I've 

ed  the  fisherman  in  welocming  them.  found  him!" 

But    it    was    to    Harmon    that    the 


THINGS  THAT  NEVER  DIE 

The  pure,  the  bright,  the  beautiful 

That  stirred  our  hearts  in  youth, 
The  impulses  to  wordless  prayer, 

The  streams  of  love  and  truth, 
The  longing  after  something  lost, 

The  spirit's  yearning  cry, 
The  striving  after  better  hopes — 

These  things  can  never  die. 

The  timid  hand  stretched  forth  to  aid 

A  brother  in  his  need; 
A  kindly  word  in  grief's  dark  hour 

That  proves  a  friend  indeed ; 
The  plea  for  mercy  softly  breathed, 

When  justice  threatens  high, 
The  sorrow  of  a  contrite  heart — 

These  things  shall  never  die. 

Let  nothing  pass,  for  every  hand 

Must  find  some  work  to  do, 
Lose  not  a  chance  to  waken  love — 

Be  firm  and  just  and  true. 
So  shall  a  light  that  cannot  fade 

Beam  on  thee  from  on  high, 
And  angel  voices  say  to  thee — 

"These  things  shall  never  die." 

— Charles  Dickens. 
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INSTITUTION  NOTES 


Superintendent  C.  E.  Boger,  J.  Lee 
White,    farm    manager,    and    W.    M. 
White,  purchasing  agent,  made  a  trip 
to  Raleigh  last  Tuesday. 
— o — 

Mr.  K.  W.  Davis,  Boys'  Commis- 
sioner of  Winston-Salem,  and  Mr.  N. 
R.  McEwen,  psychologist  in  the  edu- 
cational department  of  Salem  Col- 
lege, called  on  us  last  Tuesday,  and 
were  shown  through  the  various  de- 
partments. 

— o — 

Everett  Howard,  a  boy  who  was  in 
Forsyth  Cottage  about  five  years  ago, 
paid  us  a  visit  last  Sunday.  After 
renewing  acquaintance  with  his  cot- 
tage father  and  mother,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
W.  F.  Morris,  and  his  old  pals  of 
former  years,  he  called  on  Superin- 
tendent Boger.  Everett  has  grown  to 
be  a  fine-looking  young  man.  Re- 
ports from  his  brother,  in  whose  care 
he  was  paroled,  are  that  the  boy  has 
done  well  since  leaving  the  School. 
The  brother  and  his  family  were  with 
Everett  on  this  visit. 
— o — 

It  has  begun !  Last  week  we  car- 
ried an  item  that  work  on  the  under- 
pass would  begin  on  Friday  of  that 
week.  The  workers  were  here,  but 
rain  prevented  much  being  accomp- 
lished. Last  Monday  morning  work 
was  begun  in  earnest.  About  twenty 
men,  under  the  supervision  of  Frank 
Garmon  have  been  working  steadily 
since.  It  will  not  be  long  before  the 
glad  announcement  can  be  made  that 
there  is  an  underpass  across  High- 
way No.  15,  connecting  the  school 
grounds  with  the  athletic  field. 


Mrs.  Walter  Thompson  and  Mrs. 
Kate  Glenn,  were  pleasant  and  unex- 
pected visitors  at  the  School  last 
Tesday.  It  will  be  recalled  by  most 
of  our  readers  that  Mrs.  Thompson 
was  the  wife  of  the  first  Superin- 
tendent of  Jackson  Training  School. 
These  visitors  accompanied  Mr.  Watts 
of  the  Foysyth  County  Welfare  De- 
partment, who  brought  a  boy  to  the 
School.  Mrs.  Thompson  is  always  a 
most  welcome  visitor  to  the  School 
and  it  is  delightful  to  hear  her  tell 
of  her  experiences,  while  •  here  more 
than  twenty  years  ago. 
— o — 

Our  shop  foreman,  Mr.  Alf  Carri- 
ker,  has  a  reputation  at  the  school 
of  being  one  of  those  fellows  who  is 
able  to  make  something  out  of  noth- 
ing, because  df  the  fact  that  he 
seems  to  be  able  to  see  and  utilize 
many  things  that  in  the  eyes  of  oth- 
ers would  seem  useless  rubbish.  The 
smoke-stack  at  the  laundry,  which  is 
about  twenty  feet  high,  burned  out 
recently.  Mr.  Carriker  and  his  boys 
gathered  up  a  number  of  discarded 
steel  oil  drums  and  soon  had  them 
riveted  together,  and  in  a  short 
time  there  appeared  in  place  of  the 
old  burned-out  tin  smokestack,  a  real 
steel  stack,  which  is  infinitely  su- 
perior in  every  way  to  the  former 
one.  This  is  being  passed  along  for 
information  to  those  who  might  need 
a  similar  replacement,  also  as  evi- 
dence of  what  real  economy  means. 
— o — 

The  work  on  our  project,  No.  6516 
— that  of  draining  and  grading  on 
the  School  grounds,  and  the  painting 
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of  all  our  buildings,  is  progressing. 
The  outside  work  has  reached  the 
point  where  definite  results  can  be 
seen  of  the  good  that  will  ensue. 
The  inside  work  has  been  held  up 
largely  on  account  of  delay  in  the 
delivery  of  the  paint.  However,  a 
force  of  workers  are  going  over  the 
buildings,  filling  up  cracks,  tearing 
out  and  re-plastering  damaged  places. 
All  of  this  is  preparatory  to  the  ex- 
pedition of  the  painting  when  the 
material   arrives. 


The  late  Rev.  C.  F.  Sherrill,  of 
Shelby,  was  often  a  valuable  contri- 
butor to  the  columns  of  The  Uplift, 
and  his  name  was  placed  on  our  com- 
plimentary mailing  list.  The  follow- 
ing letter  was  recently  received  from 
Mrs.  Sherrill,  showing  their  appre- 
ciation of  the  worth  of  our  little 
magazine : 

Shelby.  N.  C, 
Jan.  16,  1934. 


Mr. 


Boger 


Chas.    E 
and 
Mrs.  J.  P.  Cook 
Concord,  N.   C. 

Dear  Friends: 

I  want  to  thank  you  for  your  kind- 
ness in  sending  The  Uplift  to  Mr. 
Sherrill.  He  greatly  appreciated  this 
kindness,  as  well  as  myself.  Though 
feeble  in  health,  he  was  always  in- 
terested in  the  great  and  noble  work 
you  are  accomplishing  at  the  Jack- 
son Training  School.  No  paper  comes 
into  the  house  I  enjoy  more  than  The 
Uplift. 

Most  Sincerely. 
Mrs.  C.  F.  Sherrill. 


The  Welfare  Department  of  the 
city  and  county  of  Durham,  repre- 
sented by  W.  E.  Stanley  and  George 
M.  Clark,  did  a  great  service  to  the 
School  in  placing  in  their  county  sev- 
eral boys,  whom  we  were  not  able  to 
get  located  in  the  counties  from 
which  they  came.  This  act  of  kind- 
ness is  a  wonderful  help  to  the  in- 
stitution, as  it  often  has  boys  eligi- 
ble for  parole  whom  the  Welfare  De- 
partments of  counties  from  which 
they  came,  will  not  approve  of  their 
return  to  their  homes.  Surrey  and 
Wake  counties  have  likewise  per- 
formed this  service  on  previous  occa- 
sions. 


Dr.  W.  E.  Davis,  pastor  of  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church,  Concord, 
conducted  the  regular  service  at  the 
Training  School  last  Sunday  after- 
noon. For  the  Scripture  Lesson  he 
read  from  the  18th  chapter  of  II 
Samuel,  and  then  told  the  boys  in  a 
most  interesting  manner,  the  story  of 
Absalom,  son  of  King  David.  In  the 
course  of  his  remarks,  Dr.  Davis 
stated  that  King  David,  having  many 
r-ons,  and  being  so  busy  with  the  du- 
ties of  a  king  of  a  great  country, 
probably  could  not  give  his  son  Ab- 
sa^m  the  proper  attention,  which 
may  have  been  the  reason  this  young 
man  grew  up  to  be  so  wicked.  This 
w'cked  son  of  King  David  had  slain 
his  brother  and  become  an  exile,  but 
after  some  years  his  father  allowed 
him  to  come  home  and  gave  him 
a  house  in  which  to  live.  Absalom 
managed  to  establish  a  following 
among  the  people  and  led  them  in  an 
uprising  against  his.  father.  During 
this   uprising  David   fled   from   Jeru- 
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salem,  being  afraid  of  his  son  Adsa- 
lom's  army.  The  armies  of  David 
and  Absalom  met,  and  the  former 
was  victorious,  but  Absalom  survived 
the  battle.  He  was  a  handsome  young 
man  with  unusually  long  hair,  and 
while  riding  a  mule  in  his  attempt 
to  escape  David's  soldiers,  he  was 
carried  under  an  oak  tree,  his  hair 
caught  on  a  limb  and  he  hung  there 
until  some  of  David's  soldiers  came 
upon  him  and  killed  him.  After  the 
battle,  King  David  having  left  Jeru- 
salem, messengers  were  sent  to  him 
to  give  news  of  the  result.  Joab  call- 
ed for  volunteers  and  two  runners 
asked  to  be  chosen.  The  first  one 
named  Ahimaaz,,  was  rejected,  the 
second  one,  called  Cushi,  was  chosen. 
The  first  runner  begged  to  be  allowed 
to  go  also,  and  as  he  knew  the  coun- 
try, Joab  gave  consent.  Ahimaaz 
outran  Cushi  and  came  first  to  King 
David,  told  him  his  enemies  were  ov- 
erthrown, but  when  David  asked  of 
news  of  his  son  Absalom,  he  was  un- 
able to  tell  him.  Cushi  was  then 
questioned,  and  he  told  David  Absa- 
lom was  dead.  Dr.  Davis  called  the 
boys'  attention  to  the  fact  that  both 
messengers  possessed  everything  that 
is  admired  in  young  men  today — 
good  physique,  fast  runners,  endur- 
ance— but  when  called  upon  to  tell 
what  they  had  to  tell,  one  greatly 
surpassed  the  other.  Ahimaaz  thought 
he  knew,  but  when  he  reached  David 
was  not  able  to  make  a  good  report. 
The  other  runner,  Cushi,  was  a  keen 


observer  and  knew  what  he  was  to 
tell  and  therefore  made  a  good  re- 
port as  to  what  had  happened.  The 
speaker  then  said  that  it  is  well  to 
think  we  know,  but  better  to  know 
that  we  know.  It  is  better  to  keep 
silent  than  to  tell  something  we  do 
not  know.  He  also  stated  that  boys 
while  in  school  should  learn  to  do 
things  thoroughly  in  order  to  make 
success  sure  through  life,  as  it  is 
impossible  to  get  anywhere  going 
through  life  in  a  slipshod  way.  Dr. 
Davis  concluded  hisi  remarks  by  tell- 
ing the  story  of  a  great  bridge  in 
West  Virginia  dedicated  to  a  man 
who  had  been  a  country  boy.  In  Cu- 
ba, in  1898,  President  McKinley  want- 
ed to  send  a  message  to  Garcia,  Cu- 
ban leader.  The  commander  of  the 
American  forces  called  for  volun- 
teers. Robert  Rowan,  a  young  lieu- 
tenant, volunteered,  and  was  told  to 
deliver  the  message.  Realizing  the 
danger  of  being  executed  as  a  spy  if 
it  were  learned  that  he  was  carry- 
ing an  important  message,  this  young 
man  memorized  the  contents,  and  af- 
ter swimming  riversi  and  going 
through  jungles,  reached  the  interior 
of  Cuba.  Hence  the  great  state  of 
West  Virginia  named  the  bridge  in 
his  honor  and  placed  upon  it  a  tab- 
let which  reads:  "The  man  who  took 
the  message  to  Garcia."  God  has  a 
message  today  for  each  of  us  to  de- 
liver to  the  world.  We  want  to  be 
certain  to  be  able  to  deliver  truly, 
accurately  and  well. 


No  matter  how  small  and  unimportant  a  task  may  seem, 
it  is  worth  the  best  effort.  Its  accomplishment  may  not  be 
important  except  as  it  demonstrates  character. — Selected. 
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SOUTHERN     RAILWAY 

SYSTEM 

Railroad  Schedule 

NORTHBOUND 

No.  30  to  New  York             1:45  A.M. 

No.  136  to  Washington  ....  4:14  A.M. 

No.  36  to  New  York             8:52  A.M. 

No.  34  to  New  York             4:09  P.M. 

*No.  38  to  New  York            7:24  P.  M. 

No.  32  to  New  York             8:40  P.M. 

No.  40  to  New  York             8:58  P.M. 

No.   12   to   Richmond   6:45  P.M. 

SOUTHBOUND 

No.  29   to    Birmingham    ....  2.06  A.  M. 

No.  31    to    Augusta               5:04  A.M. 

No.  33  to  New  Orleans  ....  9:02  A.M. 

No.  11  to  Atlanta   6:50  A.M. 

No.  37  to  New  Orleans  ....11:54  A.M. 

No.  45   to    Greenville             2:27  P.M. 

No.  135   to   Atlanta                8:22  P.M. 

No.  35  to  New  Orleans  ....11:08  P.  M. 

*A11  trains  stop  in  Concord  except 

No.   38,   northbound. 

Train  No.  32  will  stop  in  Concord 

to  take  on  passengers  going  to  Wash- 

ington and  beyond. 

Train  No.  37  will  stop  at  Concord 

to  discharge  passengers  coming  from 

1 

beyond  Washington. 
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I  KINDNESS  I 


"One  never  knows  ♦ 

How  far  a  word  of  kindness  goes ;  J 

One  never  sees  J 

How  far  a  smile  of  friendship  flees  * 

Down  through  the  years,  * 

The  deed  forgotten  reappears.  $ 

♦ 

"We  cannot  say  § 

What  lips  are  praising  us  today.  * 

We  cannot  tell  * 

Whose  prayers  ask  God  to  guard  us  well,       $ 

But  kindness  lives  % 
Beyond  the  memory  of  him  who  gives." 


*  — Selected.  * 
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IDEALS 

As  you  think,  you  travel;  and  as  you  love,  you  attract.  You  are  today 
where  your  thoughts  have  brought,  you;  yon  will  be  tomorrow  where  your 
thoughts  take  you.  You  cannot  escape  the  results  of  your  thoughts,  but  you 
can  endure  and  learn,  can  accept  and  be  glad.  You  will  realize  the  vision 
(not  the  idle  wish)  of  your  heart,  be  it  base  or  beautiful,  or  a  mixture 
of  both,  for  you  will  always  gravitate  toward  that  which  you  secret- 
ly must  love.  In  your  hands  will  be  placed  the  exact  result  of  your  thoughts; 
your  wisdom,  your  ideal.  You  will  become  as  small  as  your  controlling  de- 
sire; as  great  as  your  dominant  aspiration. — Selected. 


A  USELESS  DISCUSSION 

We  see  that  some  of  the  newspapers  have  raised  a  discussion 
over  the  question  as  to  whether  or  not  President  George  Wash- 
ington once  threw  a  dollar  across  the  Potomac,  After  the  dis- 
cussion is  over  what  does  it  settle  ?  We  do  not  believe  that  George 
Washington  did  any  such  thing.  In  the  first  place  it  is  a  matter 
of  physical  impossibility  for  him  to  throw  anything  across  such 
an  expanse  of  water.  In  the  next  place  we  do  not  believe  he  did 
it,  because  he  was  not  given  to  throwing  away  dollars.  He  was 
too  thrifty.  He  may  have  chopped  the  cherry  tree,  but  you  can- 
not make  us  believe  he  threw  a  dollar  across  the  Potomac.  He 
may  have  carried  several  across,  no  doubt  did,  if  history  is  straight, 
but  as  to  throwing  one — avaunt! 

This  George  Washington  story  has  all  of  the  ear-marks  of  the 
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canard  recently  started  in  some  of  the  papers  that  the  late  Presi- 
dent, Woodrow  Wilson  was  very  profane  when  a  young  man  in 
his  senior  year  at  Davidson  College.  One  of  the  Professors  of 
that  college,  who  taught  Mr.  Wilson,  and  knew  his  habits,  refutes 
the  charges,,  and  says  the  whole  story  is  a  hoax.  Such  stories, 
concerning  noted  people  of  the  past,  who  are  beyond  the  pale  of 
speaking  for  themselves,  are  frequently  fomented  in  the  fertile 
brains  of  some  ambitious,  consciousless  writers  whose  sole  desire 
is  to  spring  something  new  on  the  reading  public.  And  some 
of  them  get  by  with  it. 


JUST  A  PIECE  OF  HUMOR 

This  little  paper  never  comments  upon  any  public  or  personal 
issues,,  but  this  joke,  possibly  been  read  by  many,  but  for  the 
sake  of  those  who  have  not  seen  or  read  it,  we  pass  it  along  be- 
cause of  the  real  humor  therein. 

Some  one  has  likened  Alfred  Smith  to  the  school  teacher  who 
wanted  a  position.  Well,  the  teacher  applied  to  a  committeeman, 
and  the  first  committeeman  asked,  "are  you  crazy  enough  to  teach 
that  the  world  is  round?"  "No,  Sir,"  was  the  answer.  And  when 
the  second  committeeman  was  interviewed  the  question  was,  "Are 
you  modern  enough  to  teach  that  the  world  is  round?"  "Sure," 
said  the  applicant,  "there  are  not  many  of  those  old  fogies  left." 
The  same  question  was  asked  when  the  third  committeman  was 
met,  but  differently  worded.  "Do  you  teach  the  earth  is  round 
or  flat?"  "Well,"  most  complacently  answered  the  applicant,  "it 
does  not  make  a  darn  bit  of  difference  to  me,  I  can  teach  either 
way." 


WORLD  PEACE 

There  has  been  a  vast  deal  of  speculation  lately,  in  books,  maga- 
zine articles,  newspapers  and  public  addresses,  on  the  possibility 
of  another  great  war.  Opinions  of  all  sorts  are  to  be  encountered, 
both  as  to  the  danger  of  an  outbreak  of  war  and  as  to  what  should 
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be  done  to  avoid  it.  Some  think  war  is  not  imminent,  others 
think  there  is  grave  danger  of  a  conflict  of  arms.  There  is  a  gen- 
eral agreement  on  one  thing,  however,  and  that  is  that  the  world's 
statesmen  must  take  the  possibility  of  war  into  account  and  bend 
their  efforts  towards  strengthening  the  safeguards  against  an- 
other conflict.  The  people  of  the  world  do  not  want  war.  Espe- 
cially is  America  outstanding  against  any  more  slaughtering  of 
human  lives. 

Of  course,  it  is  not  only  in  connection  with  England  that  the  interests 
of  the  United  States  are  affected  by  war,  or  that  this  country's  influence 
for  peace  can  be  exerted.  The  fact  that  the  United  States  is  the  most 
powerful  nation  in  the  world,  because  of  its  greater  wealth  and  its 
extraordinary  resource1^,  is  in  itself  enough  to  give  this  country  concern 
in  any  major  conflict,  and  to  make  its  influence  for  peace  of  unmatched 
importance.  Because  it  is  the  most  powerful  nation,  the  United  States 
can,  if  its  efforts  are  wisely  directed,  do  more  than  any  other  country 
to  preserve  peace. 


NOTES  TO  REMEMBER 

Benjamin  Symes,  Virginia  planter,  founded  what  has  been  called 
the  first  free  school  in  America,  in  1634,  in  Elizabeth  City  County, 
Virginia. 

In  1760  William  and  Mary  College  was  the  best  institution  of 
learning  in  America,  and  in  1775  it  was  the  richest.  It  was  the 
first  of  all  American  universities  to  establish  chairs  of  law  and 
history;  the  first  to  adopt  the  elective  system  of  study;  the  first 
to  try  the  honor  system  of  student  government;  and  was  the 
site  of  the  first  chapter  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  organized  by  Thomas 
Jefferson  in  December,  1776. 

Washington,  in  1796,  gave  $50,000  to  Liberty  Hall  Academy, 
known  today  as  Washington  and  Lee  University,  Lexington,  Vir- 
ginia. 

The  University  of  Georgia  is  the  oldest  state  university  by 
charter  in  1785,  but  the  University  of  North  Carolina  is  the  oldest 
such  institution  by  actuality,  being  chartered  in  1789  and  opened 
to  students  in  1795. 

Today  the  University  still  preserves  its  old  buildings  and  car- 
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lies  on  its  many  activities  in  these  old  buildings. 

Thus  did  the  South  build,  and  thus  did  she  lay  her  scholastic 
foundations  in  the  face  of  revolution  and  strife,  and  upon  this 
foundation  the  South  did  build  and  grow  most  gloriously. 

Today  education  in  the  South  touches  every  phase  of  living, 
the  South  has  worked  in  spite  of  handicaps  to  meet  heroically 
every  responsibility — to  rebuild  what  was  lost  and  to  keep  step 
with  advancing  civilization. 


THE  ART  OF  SILENCE 

The  greatest  of  the  lost  arts  is  the  Art  of  Silence.  The  ancients 
were  the  masters  of  this  art,  and  consequently  in  the  fundamental 
fields  of  life  and  thought,  we  are  still  sitting  at  their  feet.  Our 
souls  today  are  suffering  from  too  much  interference  to  catch 
the  music  of  the  spheres.  We  are  seldom  still  enough  to  hear 
God  speak. 

It  is  said  of  Mahatma  Gandhi,  who  is  leading  a  movement  of  non- 
resistant  revolt  in  India,  that  he  observes  each  week  a  "Sabbath  of 
Silence."  Regularly  as  weeks  roll  around,  and  no  matter  what  the  de- 
mands of  his  self-imposed  task  of  leadership,  he  refuses  to  speak  a  single 
word  for  one  whole  day. 

We  could  still  learn  from  the  ancients.  The  ageless,  immemorial  East 
could  teach  us  much  if  we  would  but  sit  at  its  feet  now  and  then  and 
learn.  One  day  of  silence,  one  day  for  quiet  meditation,  one  day  for 
constructive  thought,  yes,  even  one  hour  of  each  day  for  silence  and 
meditation  and  soul-stocktaking,  would  do  us  all  an  immeasurable  amount 
of  lasting  good. 

An  hour  or  a  day  of  complete  silence  would  be  a  difficult  thing  to  find 
in  these  days  of  noise  and  restlessness  and  hectic  activity;  but  we  believe 
it  could  be  found,  the  hour  at  least,  if  we  would  but  look  for  it.  And  once 
found  and  once  habitually  observed  we  are  confident  we  would  come  to 
treasure  that  hour  as  the  most  precious  and  profitable  of  all  our  hours 
and  days. 

******* 

THE  LOVES  OF  MEN 

Among  the  greatest  loves  of  men  and  peoples  is  that  for  liberty. 
Our  forefathers  fought  for  it.     A  rational  man  wants  to  be  free, 
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with  full  liberty  to  do  as  he  pleases  so  long  as  his  conduct  does 
not  interfere  with  the  inalienable  rights  of  others.  All  free  gov- 
ernment finds  its  greatest  strength  in  this  love  of  all  intelligent  and 
civilized  men. 

When  men  do  not  behave  well,  when  they  go  "tearing  around" 
on  mischief  bent,  in  defiance  of  the  rights  of  others,,  they  should 
be  restrained,  by  force  if  necessary,  and  punished  when  their  be- 
havior results  in  the  injury  or  peril  of  others.  The  reckless  or 
drunken  drivers,  the  drunken  brute,  the  insulter  of  women,  the 
bully,  the  slanderer,  are  all  social  menaces,  and  should  have  their 
activities  curbed  and  the  harm  they  saddle  on  others  severely 
punished. 

All  rational  men  and  peoples  feel  the  powerful  influences  of  love  for 
liberty,  and  seek  to  promote  it  throughout  society.  Any  interference 
with  rational  liberty  should  meet  immediate  and  effective  resistance.  But 
this  does  not  mean  that  men  should  be  enclosed  in  moral  straitjackets, 
that  they  should  be  harnessed  by  laws  that  compel  them  to  go  to  church, 
or  to  espouse  any  particular  church,  or  to  follow  and  obey  the  persqnal 
inhibitions  of  any  group  that  regards  itself  as  qualified  to  control  the* 
lives  of  others. 

There  are  men  who  would  compel  other  men  to  think  as  they  do,  if 
they  could;  and  in  this  country  they  would  destroy  the  personal  liberties 
to  which  all  men  are  entitled.  They  are  people  who  should  be  restrain- 
ed and  thwarted  on  all  occasions,  however  good  their  intentions,  when 
they  seek  to  destroy  any  human  right. 

******* 

It  has  been  acknowledged  by  renowned  students  and  teachers 
of  the  leading  universities  of  the  country  that  President  Roosevelt 
uses  the  best  English  spoken  in  America. 

His  pure  diction  is  emphasized  by  his  persuasive  and  friendly 
voice,  making  it  possible  for  him  to  put  over  any  message  without 
the  least  hesitancy  or  consciousness  of  words  or  pronunciation. 

The  President  uses  the  simplest  language,  but  at  all  times 
his  sympathetic  nature  adds  interest,  making  him  a  most  con- 
vincing speaker. 
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RAMBLING  AROUND 


By  Old  Hurrygraph 

"If  I  have  tried  to  do  my  best 
And  failed  for  lack  of  strength 
or  skill; 
If  I  have  brought  unto  the  test 

All  that  I  have  of  worth  or  will 
And  then  go  down  unto  defeat. 
I   neeed   not   fear   God's   judg- 
ment when 
I  kneel  before  His  mercy  seat — 
For    that    is    all    He    asks    of 
men." 


The  symphony  of  life  is  to  be 
thankful  for  each  new  day  and  to 
put  into  it  and  get  out  of  it  all  the 
good  you  can. 

It  is  said  the  New  England  squir- 
rels are  migrating  southward.  Is  it 
possible  they  are  looking  for  polit- 
ical nuts? 

— o — 

The  country  is  full  of  old  people 
trying  to  look  young,  and  young  peo- 
ple trying  to  look  old.  Cosmetic's  is 
the  cause  of  much  activity  in  the 
plans  of  nature. 

— o — 

More  attention  is  paid  to  the  body 
than  to  the  mind,  yet  were  more  at- 
tention paid  to  the  mind,  less  would 
have  to  be  given  to  the  body.  A 
healthy  mind  means  a  healthy  body. 
— o — 

It  is  reported  that  a  Republican 
congressman  was  so  shocked  at  the 
size  of  the  deficit,  which  that  party 
helped  to  bring  on,  that  he  declared 
cover     his     breath.         That     report 


ccover  his  breath.  That  report 
must  be  a  canard.  I  never  heard  of 
a  congressman  ever  out  of  breath 
for  several  days. 

— o — 

They  have  postponed  disarmament 

so  frequently  that  it  seems  to  be  in 

order  to  fire  the  conferences,  as  well 

as  the  conferees,  and  get  a  new  set. 

— o — 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  talk  just 
now  on  the  value  of  the  dollar.  It  is 
reported  to  be  down  to  65  cents.  But 
you  can't  buy  a  dollar  for  65  cents. 
So  what's  the  use  to  worry  over  it? 

If  every  person  had  the  power  to 
change  every  other  person,  and 
make  them  according  to  their  idea  of 
what  they  should  be,  and  if  they 
would  start  on  themselves  first, 
they  would  find  their  work  would 
not  get  out  of  the  circle  of  their  own 
personality. 

— o — 

Come  on,  Mr.  Groundhog,  and  do 
your  worst  or  best.  The  calendar 
predicts  rain  or  snow  the  day  you 
are  supposed  to  emerge  from  your 
hibernaculum,  and  bring  along  with 
you  a  code  of  your  operations,  so 
you  may  not  overwork  the  weather 
business,  and  make  a  dry  state  too 
wet,  metaphorically  speaking. 
— o — 

It  is  said  there  is  outstanding  the 
enormou  s  sum  of  $40,000,000,000, 
in  securities  that  are  tax  free 
from  federal  income  normal  taxes  or 
surtaxes.  Whatever  may  have  been 
the  advantages  of  and  the  necessity 
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for  the  establishment  of  tax-free 
government  securities  in  the  early- 
war  years,  it  has  now  grown  into  a 
system  unfair  to  the  nation  at  large 
and  the  small  taxpayer  in  partic- 
ular. The  government  might  profit- 
ably devote  less  time  to  income  tax 
revision  and  a  little  more  to  the  pro- 
blem presented  by  tax-exempted  se- 
curities. 

— o — 
The  departure  from  this  life  of 
Fielding  L.  Walker — one  of  Dur- 
ham's quiet,  unassuming,  gentle  in 
bearing,  esteemed  business  men, 
from  his  youth  up — was  a  poignant 
example  of  the  sharpness  of  death, 
and  the  sudden  severing  of  human 
loves  and  ties.  The  grim  messenger 
called  him  in  his  sleeping  hours.  He 
was  not  permitted  to  wave  a  gentle 
farewell  to  his  family  or  us  poor 
creatures  of  Time  as  he  faded  into 
the  purple  paths  of  the  eternal.  The 
best  eulogy  is  the  briefest.  He  loved 
life,  and  he  loved  love.  His  every  act 
was  dedicated  to  duty.  He  carved 
a  name  for  himself  in  the  business 
world.  He  was  an  humble  follower 
of  "the  meek  and  lowly  one."  As 
silently  as  the  shadow  of  flowers 
upon  marble  he  laid  down  the  cross 
for  the  crown.  The  character  of  his 
life's  journey  is  a  rich  legacy  he  has 
bequeathed  to  his  family  and  friends. 

— o — 
I  attended  the  tenth  annual  North 
Carolina  Press  Association  Institute 
at  the  University  of  North  Carolina, 
Chapel  Hill,  Wednesday  evening, 
and  another  session  at  Duke  Univer- 
sity, Durham,  Thursday  evening — 
both  Universities  working  in  beauti- 
ful harmony  to  entertain  the  editors, 
and     co-operating     together     in     en- 


lightening the  public  on  the  wiser 
and  better  things  of  life  and  living. 
At  Chapel  Hill  I  heard  Col.  R.  R. 
McCormick,  Publisher  of  the  Chi- 
cago Tribune,  who  maintained  that 
the  Press  was  the  Safeguard  of  the 
Nation  At  Duke  University  I  heard 
George  W.  H.  Britt,  of  the  New 
York  World-Telegram,  on  the  Press 
and  Democracy,  and  Dr.  J.  Fred  Rip- 
py,  of  Duke  department  of  history 
on  Dictatorship  and  Hispanic  Ameri- 
ca. These  three  addresses  were 
broad  in  learning  and  deep  in  gov- 
ernment lore.  I  gathered  from  these 
three  erudite  discourses  that  the 
world  is  now  in  great  need  of  cour- 
ageous), heroic,  incorruptible,  free- 
thinking  and  free-speaking  men,  to 
solve  the  mighty  problems  confront- 
ing the  governments  of  the  earth. 
We  must  preserve  a  democracy  for 
the  people,  by  the  people.  The  time 
has  come  when  the  Press  must  speak 
out  freely  boldly;  when  it  should 
"cease  smuggling  new  meanings  un- 
der ancient  names,"  when  the  errors 
of  other  eras  should  be  sifted  from 
the  truth  and  fact  of  the  present  and 
cast  away;  when  the  bright  feeling 
of  progression  should  animate  each 
new-born  mind  to  shape  its  courses 
by  new-risen  stars.  The  future  is 
pregnant  with  mighty  problems 
which  must  be  solved,  and  which  de- 
mand the  combined  judgment  of 
every  free,  fair,  unprejudiced  and 
independent  brain.  Every  age  has 
its  problems,  in  the  solution,  of  which 
humanity  has  been  helped  forward, 
although  monarchies  fell;  but  they 
have  been  solved  only  as  the  mind 
of  man  has  been  liberated  from  the 
errors,  superstitions  and  tyrannies 
of  the  past. 
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EATING  HABITS 

(N.  C.  Health  Bulletin) 


You  remember  when  you  were  a 
child,  your  mother  was  constantly 
telling  you  not  to  touch  the  stove. 
You  will  also  remember  that  the 
warning  carried  little  weight  with  it 
until  you  learned  once  and  for  all 
and  for  yourself  just  why  you  must 
not  touch  it,  and  if  touched  what 
dire  and  dreadful  results  followed. 
That  is  the  best  way  on  earth  to 
learn  that  fire  burns,  but  costly — 
very  costly. 

Public  Health  has  a  much  harder 
time  of  it  than  a  mother,  and  many 
of  the  evils  and  dangers  against 
which  it  warns  are  not  as  sudden  as 
getting  burned.  There  is  one  thing 
to  be  said  for  fire:  it  burns  immedi- 
ately, and  with  one  such  experience 
that  lesson  is  learned  for  life.  With 
this  as  illustration,  it  is  obvious  that 
Public  Health  must  warn  and  hope, 
and  keep  on  warning  and  keep  on 
hoing.  With  even  more  children 
than  the  Old  Woman  Who  Lived  in 
a  Shoe,  and  a  great  number  of  them 
grown-up  children,  what  is  it  to  do 
except  to  keep  after  them. 

And  it  must  teach  them  not  just 
the  simple  lessons  which  carry  with 
them  so  strong  a  moral,  but  must  in- 
struct them  so  as  to  live  not  merely 
longer  lives,  but  more  abundant  lives, 
and  teach  them  how  to  keep  well,  and 
by  keeping  well,  being  happy,  in 
stead  of  dragging  around,  half-sick 
and  with  a  grouch.  It  must  also 
teach  that  the  effects  of  neglecting 
health  are  not  so  immediate,  per- 
haps, as  the  pains  of  a  burn,  but  are 
much    more    far-reaching    and    more 


crippling  in  the  end. 

What  if  a  tooth  fell  out  every 
night  when  you  were  "too  tired  to 
brush  your  teeth"?  That  is  drastic, 
of  course,  but  if  were  true,  then 
before  long  there  would  be  so  many 
horrible  examples  that  we  would 
soon  learn  that  lesson.  It  usually 
takes  so  long  for  neglect  to  show 
that  we  think  we  are  safe  and  con- 
sole ourselves  by  saying,  "One  more 
night  won't  matter,"  "I  just  can't 
get  Johnny  to  eat  turnip  greens  and 
collards,"  "You  know,  I  just  have  to 
force  milk  down  Sally,,"  and  "I  am 
so  outdone  with  little  Rachel  about 
her  eating.  You  know  I  have  reach- 
ed the  point  where  I  almost  hate  to 
go  to  the  table  because  we  have  to 
beg  and  coax  Rachel  to  eat  the  things 
she  ought  to  have,  and  I  do  wish  you 
would  tell  me  how  to  get  her  to  eat 
foods  that  will  make  teeth  and 
bones." 

Well,  that  is  just  the  thing  we 
want  to  talk  to  you  about,  because  if 
you  could  see  little  Rachel's  mouth, 
you  would  find  it  is  literally  shot  to 
pieces  so  far  as  teeth  are  concerned. 
She  is  about  five  years  old,  pale, 
anaemic,  and  does  not  like  to  get  out 
and  romp  and  play  with  the  other 
children.  Her  mother  says  she  is 
full  of  cold  nearly  all  the  time;  her 
breath  is  bad.  Now,  if  we  could  get 
the  entire  picture,  I  suspect  we  would 
find  that  her  mother  and  dad  are 
just  about  as  careless  in  their  health 
habits  as  little  Rachel.  The  truth  of 
the  whole  business  is,  the  mother 
has   two  or  three   dead  teeth  in  her 
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mouth  and  evidences  of  pyorrhea, 
and  she,  too,  is  not  in  the  best  of 
physical  health  and  is  a  little  picay- 
unish  about  her  eating.  Upon  ques- 
tioning, we  find  that  she  and  the  old- 
er members  of  the  family  were  eat- 
ing at  the  table  at  the  same  time 
Rachel  was  present,  and  the  older 
members  eating  any  and  everything 
they  wanted  at  any  and  all  times  of 
the  day,  but  insisteed  that  Rachel 
must  not  eat  this  or  that,  but  should 
eat  thus  and  so. 

If  we  exect  the  child  to  eat  the 
proper  food,  and  like  it,  then  we 
should  adjust  our  diet  to  suit  this 
new  condition,  and  do  the  same  thing 
and  brag  about  it,  and  like  it,  and  the 
child  will  follow  our  example.  It  is 
a  mistaken  idea  that  the  child  does 
not  notice  the  difference  between  our 
teaching  and  practice. 

It  has  been  figured  out  and  we 
know  just  how  much  calcium  and 
phosphorus  is  needed  daily  for  a 
growing  child,  for  an  adult,  and  for 
the  expectant  mother.  We  also  know 
that  there  is  more  available  lime  (or 
calcium)  in  dairy  products  then  in 
other  sources,  and  there  is  an  abun- 
dance in  green  leafy  vegetables.  Yet, 
when  the  daily  ration  is  evaluated  for 
minerals,  we  find  that  in  what  is  con- 
sidered the  best  regulated  of  homes 
the  diet  is  inadequate  in  these  tooth- 
and  bone-building  materials 

It  seems  like  slander  to  say  that 
some  people  use  better  judgment 
in  the  feeding  of  their  hogs,  chickens, 


and  cows  than  they  do  in  feeding 
their  children,  and  they  know  more 
about  "growing  mash"  for  your  chick- 
ens and  what  it  should  contain  than 
they  do  about  the  necessary  foods  to 
build  good  tetth.  This  should  not  be, 
and  it  is  the  purpose  of  your  State 
Beard  of  Health  to  teach  the  child  in 
our  schools  a  few  of  the  fudamental 
things  about  foods,  food  values,  and 
proper  health  habits,  and  to  teach  oral 
'hygiene  through  demonstration.  If 
we  can  reach  the  child  and  make  our 
teaching  accceptable  and  educational- 
ly sound,  we  feel  confident  of  eventu- 
ally reaching  the  mother,  even 
though  we  have  to  wait  for  a  new  gen- 
eration. 

This  may  seem  an  old  story  to 
some  of  you,  for  we  have  told  it  so 
many,  many  times.  We  expect  to  tell 
it  again  and  again,  because  it  is 
through  repetition  that  we  learn. 

Won't  you  examine  your  child's 
mouth,  and  if  he  or  she  is  in  need  of 
dental  attention,  consult  your  dentist 
immediately?  If  your  children  are 
not  eating  food  that  supply  tooth 
and  bone-building  material,  won't 
you  see  that  they  do?  Won't  you 
look  at  your  mouth  and  see  if  you 
need  dental  attention,  and  if  you  do, 
consult  your  dentist  about  your  own 
mouth?  If  you  are  not  having  the 
right  kind  of  food  in  your  diet,  it 
would  be  well  to  look  after  this  also. 

The  Dental  Division  of  your  State 
Board  of  Health  is  anxious  to  im- 
prove   mouth    health    conditions. 


"Goodness  consists  not  in  the  outward  things  we  do,  but 
in  the  inward  things  we  are." — Selected. 
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NORTH  CAROLINA  GOLD 

By  J.  E.  Alexander,  in  the  Beaufort  News 


Have  heard  this  story  told: 
In  1799  a  boy  and  girl  ran  away 
from  a  church  meeting  in  Cabarrus 
county.  It  was  a  bright  Sunday 
morning  as  they  went  down  to  the 
edge  of  a  small  running  stream  to 
play,  wade  and  bathe  their  feet,  it 
being  hot  weather.  Their  attention 
was  attracted  to  a  shiny  object 
under  the  shallow  running  water. 
They  got  it  out  and  as  it  appeared 
unusual  and  attractive,  at  the  end 
of  their  play  took  it  up  to  the  house 
where  it  was  used  as  a  door  stop  for 
two  years.  Mr.  Heath,  as*  did  most 
hill  and  mountain  folk  in  those  days, 
made  a  trip  to  Fayetteville,  head  of 
navigation  on  the  Cape  Fear  about 
twice  a  year.  Not  knowing  what  the 
17  pound  nugget  was  he  at  length 
decided  to  take  it  to  Fayetteville 
where  lived  a  jeweler  of  some  note. 
The  jeweler  said  leave  the  nugget 
and  he  would  flux  it.  On  the  next 
trip,  the  jeweler  showed  Mr.  Heath 
the  result — a  bar  about  one  inch 
square  and  about  ten  inches  long  and 
informed  him  it  was  gold.  Well,  said 
Mr.  Heath,  I  don,t  know  what  it  is. 
Offer  me  something  for  it.  The  jew- 
eler said  no,  it  was  gold  and  he  was 
unable  to  buy  it.  Well  said  Mr. 
Heath,  it  may  be  gold  and  it  may 
be  something  else.  I  never  heard  of 
any  gold  in  North  Carolina.  Offer 
me  something  for  it.  I  want  to  give 
whatever  it  will  fetch  to  the  chil- 
dren.    No,   said   the   jeweler,    I   can- 


not buy  it;  it  is  gold.  If  you  are 
determined  to  sell  it,  however,  make 
your  own  price.  "How  about  $3.50, 
asked  Mr.  Heath.  Of  course  I  will 
give  you  $3.50  for  it,  said  the  jew- 
eler, but  I  want  you  to  understand 
it's  gold.  He  paid  Mr.  Heath  the 
$3.50,  later  sent  the  bar  on  to  the 
mint  and  received  $6,000  for  it.  La- 
ter a  nugget  weighing  20  pounds  and 
7  ounces  was  found  near  the  same 
place. 

Since  that  time  some  gold  has 
been  found  every  year  in  North 
Carollina.  The  total  to  1933  is 
around  $30,000,000,  according  to  U. 
S.  government  report. 

As  it  was  Sunday  and  the  chil- 
dren skipped  church,  many  have 
wondered  if  providence  had  anything 
to  do  with  the  discovery  of  gold  in 
North  Carolina.  On  the  contrary,  is 
there  good  luck  in  bathing  one's  feet 
in  a  running  stream?  I  have  seen  a 
picture  of  Mr.  Ford,  Mr.  Firestone 
and  Mr.  Edison  sitting  side-by-side 
doing  that.  One  of  the  most  famous 
stories  is  from  French  history:  Rob- 
ert of  France  passing  over  a  bridge 
sees  Matilda  the  maid  bathing  her 
feet  in  a  running  stream,  admires 
her  feet,  falls  in  love  with  her.  Their 
son  becomes  William  the  Conqueror 
of  England,  from  whose  occupation 
of  our  Mother  country  we  get  some 
of  one  language  and  most  of  our 
land  laws  in  North  Carolina. 


Ministering  love  is  the  practical  expression  of  love  to  God. 
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THE  GREATNESS  OF  LITTLE  THINGS 

(Charity  and  Children) 


Do  not  forget  the  greatness  of 
little  things.  Have  you  ever  thought 
of  the  importance  of  little  things? 
We  are  so  likely  to  think  lightly  and 
thoughtlessly  about  them,  and  even 
forget  about  them  until  something 
happens  that  they  are  withdrawn. 
Then  we  miss  them.  It  is  then  that 
we  are  taught  to  learn  their  value. 
In  fact,  the  importance  of  hundreds 
of  little  things  cannot  be  overrated. 

A  little  thing  can  do  a  lot  of  harm 
and  cause  a  lot  of  pain.  A  little 
worm  eats  into  a  tree  and  gradually 
forces  its  way  to  the  center,  feed- 
ing on  the  sap  all  unseen.  The  wood 
is  used,  perhaps  for  building.  Pres- 
ently the  rafter  is  found  to  be  quite 
rotten  and  eaten  away,  and  may 
cause  an  accident  by  giving  away. 
Taking  a  little  cold,  wearing  boots 
that  have  a  little  crack,  letting  in  the 
damp,  may  lay  the  foundation  of  a 
serioss  illness,  if  neglected. 

A  little  thing  may  do  a  lot  of 
good. 

Little  seeds  of  mercy, 
Sown  by  youthful  hands, 

Grow  to  bless  the  nations, 
Far   in   heathen   lands. 

Little  deeds  of  kindness, 
Little  words  of  love, 


Make  our  earth  an  Eden, 
Like  the  heaven  above. 

"A  kiss  from  my  mother  made  me 
a  painter,"  said  West,  on  one  occa- 
sion. One  of  the  greatest  spiritual 
forces  of  the  last  century  had  the 
bent  of  his  life  consciously  deter- 
mined by  overhearing  a  street 
preacher  say,  "God  loves  you."  How 
many  similar  incidents  could  be  told. 

One  day  President  Lincoln  and  a 
friend  we're  walking  together  in  a 
field,  when  they  found  a  tiny  bird 
fluttering  in  the  grass.  It  had  fallen 
out  of  its  nest  in  the  bushes,  and 
cold  not  get  back  again. 

The  great  gentle-hearted  man 
stopped  in  his  walk,  picked  up  the 
little  thing  and  put  it  back  in  its 
place.  The  slave's  emancipator  was 
the  bird's  tender  helper. 

Life  is  made  up  mostly,  not  of 
great  deeds  and  heroic  fights,  but  of 
little  acts  of  daily  duty  and  sacri- 
fice. 

Gather  up  the  bits!  Yes!  let  us 
start  at  once.  Every  fragment,  each 
trifle,  all  the  so-called  little  things 
of  life  should  be  gathered  up  and 
wisely  used  that  we  may  bring  forth 
a  work  worthy  of  us  and  acceptable 
to  the  great  Master  of  our  lives. 


A  man  should  never  be  ashamed  to  own  he  has  been  in  the 
wrong,  which  is  but  saying  in  other  words  that  he  is  wiser 
today  than  he  was  yesterday. — Alexander  Pope. 
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WAY  DOWN  UPON  THE  PEE  DEE  RIVER 

(News  and  Observer) 


Where  do  the  Yadkin  and  Lumber- 
ton  river  take  on  the  name  Pee  Dee? 
Does  the  Yadkin  river  become 
the  Pee  Dee  south  of  Blewitt  Falls 
or  only  after  it  pours  across  the  line 
into  South  Carolina?  Should  the 
maps  which  label  all  the  North 
Carolina  stretches  of  the  river  Yad- 
kin be  believed,  or  the  state  highway 
commission  s^gn  which  calls  the  riv- 
er between  Albemarle  and  Troy,  the 
Pee  Dee,  be  accepted? 

The  answers  to  these  questions  be- 
come of  interest  with  the  revelation 
that  the  Pee  Dee  narrowly  missed 
immortality  as  the  river  of  the  best 
known  of  American  songs.  The  story 
of  this  lost  immortality  is  told  by 
John  Tasker  Howard  in  his  new 
life  of  Stephen  Foster  who  is  almost 
forgotten  as  his  songs  are  remem- 
bered. It  was  he  who  wrote  "Old 
Folks  At  Home,"  "Massa's  In  De 
Cold  Ground,"  "Nelly  Bly,"  "My  Old 
Kenucky  Home,"  "Old  Black  Joe," 
"Nelly  Was  a  Lady,"  and  "Oh,  Su- 
sannah." 

Down  near  Fargo,  Georgia,  there 
is  a  granite  shaft  which  bears  this 
legend : 

Erected    in    Memory    of 

STEPHEN  COLLINS   FOSTER 

at  the  Sou'rce  of  the  Stream 

which  he  made  Immortal 

in    Song 

Suwanee    River. 


The  Suwanee  is,  of  course,  the  bet- 
ter known  Swanee  River.  It  now 
develops  that  the  famous  river  might 
have  been  the  Pee  Dee  and  the  place 
for  the  mounment  not  Fargo,  Geor- 
gia, but  Wilkes  County,  North  Car- 
olina. The  song  about  the  river  was 
written  by  a  man  in  1851  who  had 
never  seen  the  Swanee,  never  knew 
where  it  began  and  did  not  ca're. 
What  he  wanted  was  a  two  syllable 
river  in  the  south  and  he  had  writ- 
ten his  original  first  verse  as  fol- 
lows : 

'Way    down    up    on   the    Peedee 
Ribber, 
Far,  far  away; 
Dere's  where  my  heart  is,  turn- 
ing ebber, 
Dere's      where      my      brudders 
play. 

Soon  afterwards  on  a  visit  to  his 
brother,  Morrison  Foster,  in  Pitts- 
burgh, he  asked:  "What  is  a  good 
name  of  two  syllables  for  a  southern 
river?"  To  the  Pee  Dee,  Morrison 
added  the  suggestion  of  the  Yazoo. 
Then  together  they  went  over  an  at- 
las and  found  the  name  Swanee  on  a 
little  river  in  Florida. 

So  Suwanee  became  the  famous 
and  the  Pee  Dee  flows  on  in  relative 
obscurity.  It  has  given  its  name  to 
a  bank  and  a  town  but  nobody  has 
ever  put  it  into  a  song. 


One  life;  a  gleam  of  time  between  two  eternities;  no  sec- 
ond chance  for  us  forever  more. — Carlyle. 
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DAVID  A.  DAY 

By  Elsie  Singmaster 


David  A.  Day  was  born  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Bendersville,  Adams 
County,  Pennsylvania,  on  February 
17,  1851.  Little  is  known  of  his 
parentage  or  of  his  early  youth, 
though  a  few  companions  remain 
who  testify  to  his  noble  character, 
his  good  nature  and  the  high  am- 
bitions of  his  boyhood.  He  was 
bound  out  to  a  farmer  and  attended 
a  country  school. 

Although  the  Civil  War  ended 
when  he  was  only  a  little  more  than 
fourteen  years  old,  he  had  not  only 
worked  for  the  government,  but  had 
served  an  enlistment  of  eight  months 
by  April,  1865.  Dwellers  along  the 
lower  boundary  of  Pennsylvania 
were  constantly  in  dread  of  an  in- 
vasion from  the  south,  and  finally 
that  invasion  was  actually  made  and 
the  foe  repelled,  but  not  yet  beaten. 
David  must  have  heard  the  guns  of 
Gettysburg  which  was  only  about 
fifteen  miles  away  and  it  is  very 
likely  that  he,  Hike  every  other  boy 
in  the  country,  visited  the  battlefield. 
It  must  have  been  soon  after  this 
time  that  he  sought  employment  in 
the  government  stables  at  Harrisburg, 
to  which  were  brought  worn  out  ar- 
tillery and  cavalry  horses,  which  were 
there  exchanged  for  others  and  driv- 
en to  country  pastures  to  the  north. 
Here  he  had  a  hard  life  in  the  com- 
panionship of  rough  men.  After- 
wards he  confessed  that  many  nights 
he  cried  himself  to  sleep  because  no 
one  cared  for  him. 

After  the  war  was  over  this  vet- 
eran of  fifteen  with  an  honorable  dis- 


charge continued  his  studies  for  a 
brief  period  in  the  country  school, 
then  in  the  Missionary  Institute  at 
Selinsgrove,  Pennsylvania.  He  had, 
by  this  time,  determined  to  be  a  mis- 
sionary and  in  1874  he  attained  his 
heart's  desire.  He  had  dreamed  of 
the  India  field,  but  he  was  sent  in- 
stead, to  Liberia  in  Africa.  Liberia 
is  a  republic  on  the  west  coast  found- 
ed as  a  home  for  former  slaves  in 
the  United  States  who  wished  to  re- 
turn to  their  native  land.  Along  the 
coast  there  was  a  fringe  of  civiliza- 
tion but  as  the  jungle  grew  more 
dense,  civilization  ceased.  About  thir- 
ty miles  up  the  river  from  Monrovia, 
Muhlenberg  Mission  was  re-establish- 
ed by  another  missionary  hero,  Mor- 
ris Officer,  in  1860. 

To  Muhlenberg  Mission  David  did 
not  go  alone.  He  had  found  many  per- 
sons to  care  for  him  and  one  to  care 
for  him  very  much.  He  had  married 
Miss  Emily  Virginia  Weingarden 
who,  until  her  death  in  1895,  was  his 
companion  and  stay  and  comfort. 

Today  Muhlenberg  Mission  has  a 
noble  band  of  workers  who  have  gone 
out  from  the  home  church,  assisted 
by  those  who  have  been  trained  on 
the  field  to  help  their  own  people, 
but  when  David  Day  and  his  wife 
arrived  they  were  the  only  mission- 
aries. Their  predecessor  had  to  leave 
suddenly  on  account  of  ill  health,  and 
there  had  been  no  time  to  make  ar- 
rangements for  a  long  absence.  The 
clearing  was  overgrown,  the  mission 
house  showed  everywhere  the  destruc- 
tive   effect    of    the    tropical    climate, 
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everything  was  mouldy  and  rickety. 
The  Africans  had  grown  shy  and  dis- 
tant and  at  first  the  newcomers  saw 
only  bright  eyes  peering  out  of  the 
thick  jungle.  The  spiritual  night 
about  them  made  a  deep  impression 
upon  the  young  people,  yet  it  was  an 
impression  which  did  not  paralyze 
but  spurred  them  on  to  effort.  If  the 
situation  was  dark,  then  they  must 
work  the  harder. 

Dr.  Day  began  to  preach  to  the 
people  and  to  plan  to  reopen  the 
school.  But  he  saw  at  once  that  more 
was  necessary  than  preaching  and 
teaching.  The  people  must  be  taught 
how  to  live.  To  preach  the  Gospel 
and  to  teach  them  to  read  the  Bible 
was  his  first  duty,  but  after  that  he 
must  teach  them  trades  which  should 
keep  them  busy  and  enable  them  to 
live  more  comfortably.  He  studied 
local  conditions  and  determined  to 
have  new  and  larger  crops.  As  he 
traveled  at  a  slow  pace  on  the  river, 
his  boat  propelled  by  human  power, 
he  planned  to  build  a  steamboat.  He 
watched  the  natives  at  work  and  saw 
at  once  how  their  products  could  be 
improved  and  increased  if  they  had 
a  steam  engine.  He  had  them  taught 
blacksmithing  and  carpentering  so 
that  they  might  be  able  to  depend 
upon  themselves  for  their  tools,  and 
for  the  building  of  their  houses  and 
for  necessary  repairs.  So  varied  was 
his  work  that  today  he  is  called  a 
"general  missionary"  in  contrast  to 
a  medical  missionary,  an  industrial 
missionary,  or  an  agricultural  mis- 
sionary. He  was  all  these  in  one 
man. 

With  all  his  duties  he  found  time 
to  write  home  frequently.     Never  has 


the  church  received  letters  which  were 
more  interesting.  When  he  had  fin- 
ished his  report,  made  his  sugges- 
tions and  expressed  some  of  the  long- 
ing in  his  heart  for  more  workers  and 
more  means,  a  smile  seemed  to 
spread  over  the  page  from  the  bright 
kind  eyes  bent  above  it.  He  told  sto- 
ry after  story  which  made  Africa  a 
real  place  to  all  his  readers, 
himself  near  the  mission  and  deluded 

Once  a  witch  doctor  established 
the  people.  To  attack  him  openly  or 
to  preach  against  him  would  have 
been  unwise  if  not  dangerous.  Dr. 
Day  chose  a  better  method,  he  gave 
him  a  chance  to  show  himself  pow- 
erless. One  day  he  walked  to  his  hut 
and  said  he  would  like  to  buy  one 
of  the  charms  offered  by  the  witch 
doctor.  This  charm  was  guaranteed 
to  protect  a  house  from  fire.  A  house 
could  not  burn,  this  doctor  had  made 
the  people  believe,  if  they  had  this 
charm  hung  under  the  roof.  He  had 
one   hanging  in  his  house. 

Dr.  Day  saw  that  all  the  natives 
were  listening  curiously. 

"Well,"  said  he,  "I'll  take  one,  but 
first  I'll  have  to  test  it." 

With  that  he  struck  a  match  and 
held  it  to  the  roof  of  the  hut.  Of 
course  it  caught  fire  at  once  and  burn- 
ed so  fast  that  Dr.  Day  and  the 
witch  doctor  could  scarcely  get  out. 
The  natives  then  declared  that  the 
doctor  was  "too  much  humbug"  and 
drove  him  away. 

Once  Dr.  Day  told  his  people  that 
in  America  water  froze  until  it  could 
be  walked  upon.  This  no  one  would 
believe  and  then  all  began  to  doubt 
other  things  he  had  told  them.  He 
felt  that  it  was  necessary  to  prove 
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that  he  spoke  the  truth  and  he  se- 
cured a  small  ice  machine.  Fortu- 
nately the  machine  worked  success- 
fully and  he  promptly  turned  a  quart 
of  soft  water  into  a  block  of  hard  ice. 
Then  he  had  a  little  fun  at  the  ex- 
pense of  those  who  had  doubted  him. 
Said  he, 

"I  gave  a  stalwart  native  with  a 
cavernous  mouth  a  small  chunk  of 
'hard  water'  to  eat.  No  sooner  had 
he  put  it  irto  his  mouth  than  he  spit 
it  out,  and  yelling  'fire,  fire'  at  the 
top  of  his  voice  ran  into  the  bush  and 
did  not  appear  again  for  some  time. 
While  another  broad-shouldered  fel- 
low was  stooping  over  curiously  ex- 
amining the  machine  I  slyly  laid  a 
chunk  of  ice  on  the  back  of  his  neck. 
He  also  took  to  the  bush,  yelling 
'fire'  at  every  jump.  This  was  prac- 
tically the  only  use  I  ever  made  of 
the  ice  machine,  but  it  was  worth  all 
it  cost,  for  it  restored  me  fully  in  the 
confidence  of  the  people.  They  never 
doubted  me  again." 

Dr.  Day  had  an  extraordinary  ca- 
pacity for  work.  The  foundation  of 
health  laid  in  his  active  life  as  a 
boy  served  him  for  twenty-three 
years  of  incessant  toil  in  an  exhaust- 
ing climate.  During  this  period  he 
took  only  two  furloughs  during  each 
of  which  he  was  in  America  less  than 
six  months.  During  his  second  fur- 
lough he  traveled  14,000  miles  and 
delivered  181  addresses  on  the  work 
of  the  mission. 

Mrs.  Day  continued  by  his  side 
during  most  of  his  life  in  Africa. 
Her  special  work  was  with  the  girls, 
and  for  her  the  Emma  V.  Day  school 
is  named.  She  and  Dr.  Day  had 
three  children.     The  first  two  died  in 


infancy  in  Africa.  The  third,  Leila, 
was  born  in  America.  When  she  was 
nine  years  old  it  was  thought  safe 
to  take  her  to  Liberia,  but  she  sur- 
vived only  a  short  time.  In  the  brief 
months  of  her  life  at  the  mission  she 
was  a  source  of  deep  joy  to  her  par- 
ents and  a  worthy  object  of  admira- 
tion and  love  to  the  children  of  dark- 
er skin. 

A  few  years  after  Leila's  death 
Mrs.  Day  returned  to  America  to  die. 
Ill  as  she  was,  she  would  not  allow 
Dr.  Day  to  be  sent  for.  She  wrote 
to  him,  "Do  not  come  home.  Stay 
where  you  are.  Africa  needs  you 
more  than  I  do." 

In  1897  it  became  clear  that  Dr. 
Day  also  must  leave.  The  brave 
heart  had  not  become  discouraged 
but  the  strong  body  was  rapidly  fail- 
ing. He  did  not  live  to  reach  Ameri- 
ca but  died  at  sea  on  December  18, 
1897.  His  body  was  brought  home 
and  was  laid  beside  that  of  Mrs. 
Day  in  the  cemetery  of  Selinsgrove, 
not  far  from  the  school  where  he 
had  been  trained  for  his  life's  work. 

The  result  of  Dr.  Day's  work  may 
be  told  in  the  history  of  one  man,  a 
history  which  may  be  duplicated  a 
thousand  times  over  in  other  missions. 
This  man  was  one  of  Dr.  Day's  pu- 
pils, Alex  Harris  by  name.  He  came 
unclad  from  the  bush  with  other 
lads  like  himself  and  was  put  into 
the  primary  school.  Here  he  learned 
to  read  and  write  and  cipher.  When 
he  grew  up  he  married  a  girl  who  had 
been  trained  at  the  mission  school 
and  he  and  she  settled  together  on 
a  farm  a  few  miles  away. 

In  a  very  short  time  Alex  wrote 
to  the  Mission  Board  in  America  for 
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a  set  of  primary  school  books — he 
meant  to  teach  the  boys  and  girls  in 
the  neighborhod  as  he  had  been 
taught.  He  was  going  to  have  a 
school,  he  said,  after  his  own  day's 
work  was  done.  He  declined  to  ac- 
cept the  books  for  a  gift,  saying  that 
he  was  going  to  pay  for  them.  Af- 
ter some  years  he  ordered,  through 
the  Board,  a  steam  engine  and  other 
machinery.  He  grew  coffee,  rice  and 
sugar,  and  he  wished  machinery  for 
cultivating  and  refining. 

But  along  with  his  progress  in  ag- 
ricultural methods  had  come  another 
sort  of  progress.  In  the  mission  he 
had  been  a  pupil  in  the  Sunday 
school,  then  a  teacher,  then  superin- 
tendent, and  finally,  a  deacon  in  the 
church.  To  his  new  home  he  carried 
the  torch  which  had  been  lighted  for 
him.  Of  his  noblest  achievement  Dr. 
Day  wrote: 

"Last  Sunday  we  dedicated  a  new 
church  over  in  Alex  Harris'  neigh- 
borhod, which  grew  out  of  a  school 
he  organized  some  years  ago.  He 
shipped  his  coffee  to  Baltimore  and 
his  molasses  to  Liverpool,  and  with 
the  proceeds  built  the  church  all  him- 
self. He  sent  to  England  and  bought 
corrugated  iron  for  the  roof  and  sid- 
ing of  the  building  so  that  it  would 
the  better  stand  this  trying  climate. 
A  large  number  of  people  assembled 


to  attend  the  dedicatory  exercises, 
some  of  them  coming  a  distance  of 
many  miles.  The  little  church  was 
soon  filled  to  its  utmost  capacity; 
and  as  others  continued  to  come,  the 
men  went  out  and  gave  their  seats 
to  the  women  until  the  church  was 
entirely  filled  with  women,  while  the 
men  gathered  about  the  door  and  win- 
dows to  listen  to  the  services.  On  a 
certain  occasion  when  I  preached  in 
a  native  town  a  number  of  women 
came  to  the  service.  The  petty  chief 
or  headman  with  his  'king  whip,'  as 
it  is  called,  laid  vigorously  right  and 
left  and  drove  them  all  away,  saying, 
'This  God-palaver  is  not  for  women.' 
On  this  occasion,  however,  the  men 
voluntarily  gave  up  the  entire  church 
to  the  women  while  they  stood  on  the 
outside.  This  will  give  you  an  idea 
of  the  change  wrought  by  the  work 
of  Alex  Harris." 

This  will  give  us  also  an  idea  of 
the  change  wrought  by  the  work  of 
David  A.  Day.  A  poor  boy  of  ob- 
scure parentage,  living  upon  the 
charity  of  others  as  a:  child,  working 
in  a  stable  for  his  bread,  yet  living 
to  transform  the  lives  of  hunlreds, 
to  bring  light  where  there  was  dark- 
ness, hope  where  theie  was  despair. 
This  others  may  do  who  take  service 
under    1't.vid   Day's   Master. 


Some  people  are  so  busy  knocking  other  people,  the  times, 
and  the  conditions,  that  they  never  hear  opportunity  when  it 
knocks  at  their  doors. — Selected. 
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THE  FIRST  CONGRESS 

(Reidsville  Review) 


The  first  United  states  Congress 
was  to  open  on  March  4,  1789,  but  on 
that  day  only  21  members  were  pre- 
sent, eight  senators  and  13  repre- 
sentatives, not  a  quorum  for  either 
house. 

Day  after  day,  week  after  week, 
the  members  present  met  in  Federal 
Hall,  which  had  been  fitted  up  for 
their  accommodation.  But  it  was 
not  until  the  first  day  of  April  that 
any  business  could  be  transacted,  be- 
cause a  quorum  was  lacking.  On 
that  day,  30  members  of  the  house 
having  answered  to  their  names,  the 
body  was  organized  and  General 
Frederick  Muhlenberg  was  chosen 
speaker. 

The  senate  did  not  get  down  to 
business  until  April  6,  when  a  quo- 
rum  was    finally   mustered.     A   tem- 


porary presiding  officer,  whose  sole 
duty  it  was  to  open  and  count  the 
electoral  votes,  was  elected.  George 
Washinngton  had  the  vote  of  every 
elector,  which  was  generally  known 
before  hand,  for  president.  The  sec- 
ond votes  of  electors  were  widely 
scattered.  John  Adams  was  elected 
vice  president,  although  he  did  not 
get  a  majority  of  the  whole  number 
of  electors  appointed.  It  was  two 
weeks  before  General  Washington 
could  be  apprised  of  his  election  and 
reach  the  seat  of  government. 

It  is  difficult  to  realize  in  this  day, 
when  senators  and  representatives 
arrive  by  airplane,  train  and  motor, 
what  an  achievement  a  journey  to 
the  capitol  was  in  the  days  of  the 
first  United  States  Congress. 


SOME  STRANGE  CHIPPEWA  CUSTOMS 


Bv  Ruth  Icidora  Simon 


The  many  customs  and  traditions 
which  center  around  the  American 
Indian  hold  a  strange  fascination 
for  most  of  us.  This  is  true  even  in 
regard  to  the  manner  in  which  they 
bury  their  dead.  On  a  bluff  over- 
looking the  beautiful  St.  Mary's  Riv- 
er, not  far  from  Saulte  Ste.  Marie, 
Michigan,  I  discovered  a  strange 
cemetery.  Then  from  a  friend  in  a 
nearby  village,  who  spent  more  than 
sixty  years  airjong  the  Indians,  I 
learned  that  this  quiet  spot  had  been 


the  burial  ground  of  a  group  of  Chip- 
pewas  fifty  years  ago. 

She  told  me  that  before  the  miss- 
ionary priests  visited  this  northern 
section  of  our  country,  and  converted 
the  natives  to  the  Catholic  religion, 
the  Chippewas  wrapped  the  bodies 
of  their  dead  friends  in  birch  bark 
and  hung  them  from  the  trees. 
Each  strange  coffin  was  constructed 
from  very  heavy  bark  sewed  with 
roots,,  and  made  water  tight  with 
pine   pitch   gum.     These   the   Indians 
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fastened  to  the  branches  of  the  trees, 
not  with  ropes,  but  with  a  heavy 
basswood  which  never  rots.  Individ- 
ual families  had  separate  burial 
trees  in  this  forest  cemetery,  much 
as  families  have  separate  lots  in  a 
modern  cemetery.  But  soon  the 
priests  taught  their  converts  to  bury 
beneath  the   ground. 

Even  then  the  Indians  never  used 
factory-made  coffins  but  constructed 
their  own  from  heavy  boards,  and 
lined  them  with  pink  cotton  material. 
Always  before  the  heavy  board  coffin 
was  lowered  beneath  the  ground  it 
was  securely  wrapped  in  birch  bark. 
Members  of  the  tribe  gathered 
from  far  and  near  on  the  day  of  the 
burial.  After  a  short  service  of 
prayer  and  ^ong  at  the  grave,  they 
cooked  and  ate  the  burial  meal  at  one 
side  of  the  cemetery  grounds.  This 
they  considered  the  last  meal  with 
the  departed  friend.  The  following 
day  they  returned  with  boards  and 
hammers  to  build  a  small  house  over 
the  grave.  Near  the  roof  of  the 
house  they  made  a  little  square  hole 
which  the  spirit  might  use  for  an  en- 
trance and  exit.  If  the  dead  man 
was  the  chief  of  the  tribe  they  built 


a  large  wooden  cross  at  his  grave, 
and  erected  an  eight  foot  pole 
from  which  must  fly  a  new  white  cot- 
ton cloth. 

An  Indian  never  forgot  the  dead 
members  of  his  family,  but  shared 
with  them  many  of  his  possessions. 
A  child  brought  to  the  grave  of  his 
brother  or  sister  a  portion  of  any 
cake  or  candy  which  he  received. 
Sometimes  it  was  a  toy  or  little  bas- 
ket which  he  left  to  show  that  he  had 
not  forgotten.  A  husband  brought 
to  the  grave  of  his  wife  a  share  of 
the  food  she  had  enjoyed  most  when 
alive.  If  he  married  again  his  new 
wife  must  perform  this  act  of  re- 
membrance so  that  an  evil  spirit 
might  not  trouble  her. 

When  the  maple  sap  ran  freely 
the  dead  were  always  remembered. 
At  each  grave  the  living  friend 
dropped  a  cake  of  maple  sugar  the 
size  of  a  half  dollar.  The  second 
day  of  June  was  for  them  a  Decora- 
tion Day.  On  that  day  each  year 
they  cleaned  the  cemetery,  and  plac- 
ed on  each  grave  a  wreath  of  bright 
flowers  which  they  had  made  from 
cloth  and  paper. 


Don't  look  for  trouble,  but  look  for  success ; 

You'll  find  what  you  look  for — don't  look  for  distress. 

If  you  see  but  your  shadow,  remember,  I  pray, 

The  sun  is  still  shining,  but  you're  in  the  way. 

Don't  grumble,  don't  bluster,  don't  dream  and  don't  shirk, 

Don't  think  of  your  worries,  but  think  of  your  work, 

The  worries  will  vanish,,  the  work  will  be  done — 

No  man  sees  his  shadow  who  faces  the  sun. 

— Selected. 
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WRONG  WAY  TO  SELL 

(Selected) 


Editor  Carl  Gorech  of  The  State 
offers  this  "Tip  to  Our  Merchants," 
which  is  passed  along  for  whatever 
it  may  be  worth: 

Here's,  the   wrong  way  to  make 
a  sale: 

Customer   comes     in     to    buy     a 
necktie. 

"How  much  is   it?  he  inquuires, 

after  having  found   a  tie  which 
suits  him. 

"One    dollar,"    replies    the    mer- 
chant. 

Customer  digs  down  in  his  jeans, 
finds  a  dollar  bill  and  puts  it  down 
on  the  counter.  He  picks  up  the  tie, 
which  the  merchant  has  wrapped  up 
in  the  meantime,  and  starts  to  leave 
the  store. 

"Jus;t  a  minute!  calls  the  mer- 
chant. "You've  forgotten  the  sales 
tax!" 

Customer  goes  back  to  the  counter, 


puts  down  his  package,  rummages  in 
his  pocket  for  the  change  and  hands 
over  the  three  required  pennies.  He 
leaves  the  store  in  a  slightly  irri- 
tated frame  of  mind. 

The  merchant  deliberately  and 
unnecessarily  irritated  him.  And 
that,  as  every  merchant  knows,  is 
mighty  poor  business. 

And  now;  here's  the  right  way  to 
make  a  sale: 

Customer  selects  the  same  tie  and 
asks  the  same  question. 

"One  and  three  cents,  including 
tax,"  replies  the  merchant.  Cus- 
tomer hands  over  the  money,  and  the 
whole  thing  is  closed  in  one  trans- 
action. Everybody  satisfied;  no- 
body irritated. 

It's  a  wise  merchant  who  tries  to 
make  shopping  pleasant,  convenient 
and  agreeable  for  his  customers. 


Here  is  the  story  of  a  man  who  always  looked  on  the  bright 
side  of  life,  and  when  anything  went  wrong  always  looked  up 
something  good  to  match  it.  He  once  lost  a  fine  horse,  and 
when  friends  expressed  sympathy  he  said :  "I  can't  complain ; 
I  never  lost  a  horse  before."  Then  his  crop  failed  and  he 
said:  "After  ten  years  of  good  crops,  I  have  no  kick  coming 
because  of  one  failure."  Finally,  a  railroad  train  ran  over 
him  and  both  feet  had  to  be  amputated  at  the  ankles.  A  friend 
called  to  see  him  and  said:  "Jim,  you've  always  been  so  opti- 
mistic, what  have  you  to  say  after  this  misfortune  ?"  He  re- 
plied, "Oh,  it's  not  so  bad ;  my  feet  were  always  cold,  anyhow." 

— Selected. 
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THE  GLORY  OF  VIRTUE 

By  George  L.  Rinkliff 


In  the  dawn  of  a  December  day 
the  three  soldiers  trudged  toward 
the  town  of  New  York.  They  wore 
tattered  uniforms  oif  Washington's 
Continental  Army,  patched  with 
crude,  painstaking  s  t  it  c  h  e,s  and 
their  faces,  youthful  in  line,  were 
leathery  from  exposure  to  the  weath- 
er of  all  seasons.  On  their  backs 
they  carried  knapsacks,  which  con- 
tained their  sole  earthly  possessions, 
but  they  bore  no  arms.  The  war 
was  over,  and  they  were  going  home. 

One  of  the  men  walked  a  little  in 
advance  of  his  companions,  as  df 
more  eager  than  they  to  reach  the 
tnd  of  his  journey.  But  suddenly 
he  paused,  lifted  a  foot,  and  made  a 
minute  inspection  of  a  battered  shoe. 
Shaking  his  head,  he  gave  the  same 
attention  to  the  shoe  upon  the  other 
foot. 

Looking  up  at  his  companions,  who 
stood  watching  him,  he  said  to  one 
of  them: 

"Paul,  you're  right.  If  we  could 
work  our  way  home  on  a  boat,  we 
ought  to  do  it.  These  shoes  of  mine 
will  never  stand  the  tramp  from 
here  back  to   Catoctin   Mountain." 

"With  the  ground  frozen  as  it  is, 
they'll  wear  out  twice  as  far.t  as 
you'd  expect,"  the  soldier  named 
Paul  answered.  "All  right,  we'll  see 
what  we  can  do  about  woikmg  our 
passage." 

They  resumed  their  iourney,  while 
the  soldier  who  was  concerned  about 
his   shoes   said : 

"If  I  was  at  home,  I  know  there'd 
be  a  hide  of  leather  or  two  ttrouvid. 


and  1  could  make  me  a  new  nair 
easy  enough.  But  right  now  we're 
among  strangers." 

"That's  so,  Bart,"  Paul  assured 
him.  "If  we  only  had  all  our  pay,  it 
would  be  different.  Money  makes  a 
difference   to   strangers." 

The  third  sodier  interjected  an 
eager   reminder. 

"Don't  blame  the  army,"  he  .sard, 
"If  the  officers  had  their  way,  we'd 
be  paid  in  full,  and  a  bounty,  too. 
But  Congress  can't  give  the  army 
the  money,  because  Congress  can't 
get  the  money  from  the  states." 

"I  don't  blame  the  army,  Phil/' 
Bart  reassured  his  comrade.  "I  know 
the  officers  have  had  their  troubles. 
They  haven't  been  getting  all  their 
pay,  either.  And  besides,  look  at 
General  Washington.  He  has  served 
for  seven  years  without  a  cent  of 
pay.  Nothing  but  worry  for  him — 
and  no  payl  But  he  won't  take  a 
penny." 

The  three  soldiers  trudged  ahead, 
their  footsteps  raising  harsh  and 
monotonous  echoes  on  the  frosty 
morning   air. 

"They  say  he  was  rich — about  the 
richest  man  in  the  country  when  the 
war  started,"  Paul  said  at  last.  "I 
mean  General  Washington.  He  had 
a  lot  to  lose  by  doing  as  he  did — 
what  could  he  have  seen  in  it  to 
gain?     What  has  he  gained?" 

"He  must  have  seen  something  in 
it  to  ga'im,"  Bart  (observed.  "Bu{t 
whatever  he  saw,  I  don't  see.  I 
know  it  wasn't  money — because  there 
never  was  any  money  in  sight.  None 
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in  sight  now  for  that  matter." 

"Maybe  he  was  after  honor,"  Phil 
suggested. 

"Honor?"  Bart  laughed  scornfully. 
"Honor?  If  he  had  been  aiming  for 
honor,  he  could  have  found  ways  lots 
shorter  and  easier  than  the  one  he 
took!  The  British  would  have  been 
glad  to  pile  honors  on  him — made 
him  a  duke  or  something — if  he'd 
been  looking  for  s.uch  things.  Look 
at  Arnold — they  gave  him  what  he 
was  after,  didn't  they?" 

"It  had  to  be  money  or  honor," 
Paul  insisted,  breaking  into  the  dis- 
cussion. "Money  or  honor,  I  tell  you 
— because  there  couldn't  be  anything 
else  that  would  draw  a  man  to  do 
what  he  did.  And  it  wasn't  money, 
so  it  had  to  be  honor." 

"It  wasn't  either,"  Bart  maintain- 
ed, stoutly. 

"All  right,  then!  Say  what  it  was, 
if  you  know!" 

"I  don't  know,  and  that's  a 
fact,"  Bart  answered  with  a  touch 
of  humility.  "I  know  some  men  will 
try  a  hard  thing  for  money,  and  oth- 
er men  will  do  likewise  for  the  hon- 
or they  hope  to  gain — but  there's 
something  else — something  I  don't 
know  about — that  will  make  a  man 
do  as  General  Washington  did.  What 
it  was  I  don't  know,  but  I'd  surely 
like  to  find  it  out." 

In  the  town  of  New  York,  they 
explored  the  water  front.  Ships  lay 
at  some  of  the  wharves,  and  the 
three  soldiers  inquired  for  a  vessel 
that  might  be  leaving  for  the  head 
of  Chesapeake  bay.  Their  persistence 
was  finally  rewarded  by  information 
furnished  by  the  mate  of  a  Boston 
schooner. 

"At  Whitehall  there's  a  sloop  from 


Baltimore,"    the    mate    said.     "I    cal- 
culate that'd  be  what  you  want." 

"Thank  you,"  Paul  answered  for 
all    three.     "Where's    Whitehall?" 

Following  the  directions  given 
them,  they  made  their  way  across 
the  town.  They  entered  a  street 
leading  down  to  another  section  of 
the  harbor  front.  A  little  farther 
on  they  could  see  a  barge  moored,  the 
rowers  in  their  seats,  waiting. 
Then  Paul,  looking  behind  him,  ut- 
tered an  exclamation  of  surprise, 
and  grasped  the  shoulders  of  his 
companions,  drawing  them  to  the 
side  of  the  street. 

"The  general!"  he  whispered. 

A  company  of  men  were  coming 
down  the  street,  walking  silently 
and  gravely.  One  of  the  two  men 
who  were  foremost  was  General 
Washington,  tall,  erect, — a  man  who 
would  be  noticed  first  in  any  com- 
pany. Beside  him  strode  a  huge  fig- 
ure —  a  broad  and  heavy  man 
whom  the  three  soldiers  recognized 
as  General  Henry  Knox, — the  man 
who  seemed  always  able  to  provide 
cannon,  wagons,  boats  or  any  other 
heavy  equipment  whenever  and 
wherever  General  Washington  need- 
ed them  most.  After  the  command 
er-in-chief  came  other  officers  whom 
the  three  soldiers  recognized  as 
Washington's  generals, — Greene,  the 
genius  who  knew  unerringly  how  to 
redeem  a  bad  situation  or  how  to 
make  the  most  of  a  good  one, — ■ 
Wayne,  whose  voice  and  manner 
could  put  courage  into  the  heart  of 
a  coward,  and  who  was  happiest 
when  in  danger, — Muhlenberg,  who 
started  the  campaign  that  ended  the 
war, — and  all  the  rest  who  had  re- 
mained   with    Washington    until    the 
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end  of  the  struggle. 

The  three  soldiers  came  to  a  salute, 
but  the  commander-in-chief  and  his 
generals  passed  by  without  seeing 
them.  Paul  looked  at  his  compan- 
ions  in   astonishment. 

"They're  like  mourners  at  a  funer- 
al," he  said.  "They  did'nt  care  if  we 
saluted  or  not." 

From  where  they  stood,  they 
watched  General  Washington  enter 
the  waiting  barge,  and  stand,  look- 
ing at  his  generals,  who,  with  bared 
heads,  passed  silently  on  the  shore. 
The  barge  moved  from  the  wharf 
and  General  Washington  lifted  his 
hat,  and  waved  an  unspoken  fare- 
well. Still  silent,  the  officers  on 
the  shore  waited,  watching  the  barge 
as  it  moved  into  the  river,  and  round- 
ed the  point  at  the  Battery.  Only 
when  the  craft  and  its  single  pas- 
senger had  dissappeared  from  their 
sight  did  they  turn  away,  to  walk 
up  the  street  again,  slowly  and  si- 
lently. 

"He's  gone!"  Bart  murmured  in 
awe.  "He's  left  the  army.  He's  go- 
ing home." 

"What  day  i£|  this?"  Phil  asked. 

"Monday.  Did'nt  you  go  to  church 
yesterday?" 

"Yes.  But  I  mean,  what  day  of  the 
month? 

"The  fourth  of  December." 

"The  fourth  of  December,  seven- 
teen hundred  and  eighty-three,"  Phil 
mused.  "I  must  remember  that.  All 
the  rest  of  my  life  I'll  want  to  tell  peo- 
ple what  I  saw  today." 

They  found  the  sloop  from  Balti- 
more, preparing  to  take  on  a  cargo  to 
Annapolis.  They  bargained  with  the 
captain,   and   he   agreed  to   let  them 


work  their  way  on  his  craft  to  that 
town.  That  night,  the  cargo  snugly 
stored,  the  little  vessel  dropped  with 
the  tide  down  the  river  to  the  open 
sea,  where  it  turned  southward. 

For  two  full  weeks,  they  struggled 
with  adverse  winds  and  rough  seas  be- 
fore they  reached  the  upper  Chesa- 
peake. Paul,  who  had  worked  on 
boats  before,  took  his  turn  at  standing 
watch  with  the  crew,  but  Bart  and 
Phil,  greenhorn  landlubbers,  were  less 
fortunate.  They  spent  their  days  at 
the  drudgery  of  scrubbing  decks,  and 
scouring  pots,  pans  and  kettles  in  the 
scullery,  and  trimming  the  cargo 
when  it  was  shifted  by  the  tossing 
of  the  vessel.  But  even  that  sort 
of  labor  was  better  than  tramping 
from  New  York  to  Maryland  over 
frozen  roads,  and  when  the  vessel 
was  tied  to  a  dock  in  the  Severn 
river  they  were  jubilant.  All  that 
remained  for  them  was  to  help  dis- 
charge the  cargo.  That  duty  com- 
pleted, they  shouldered  their  knap- 
sacks, and  took  farewell  of  the  cap- 
tain  and  the  crew. 

The  streets  of  Annapolis  were 
bustling.  Visitors  were  in  the  town. 
The  Continental  Congress  was  meet- 
ing there.  But  most  exciting  of  all 
was  the  news  that  General  Wash- 
ington was  in  Annapolis,  awaiting 
the  day  when  he  would  return  his 
commission  to  the  Congress. 

"It  will  be  next  Saturday  when  he 
does  that,"  a  man  in  the  street  in- 
formed the  three  soldiers.  "Decem- 
ber the  twenty-third." 

"Let's  stay  and  see  him  again!" 

Bart  spoke  what  was  in  the  minds 
of  all  three.  The  secured  humble 
lodgings  at  a  cottage  near  the  town, 
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and  waited  for  the  morning  of  the 
twenty-third.  Daily,  more  visitors 
came  to  Annapolis,  and  the  homes  for 
miles  around  were  filled  with  well- 
dressed  guests. 

They  debated  plans  for  getting  in- 
to the  hall  of  Congress.  But  they 
were  strangers  in  Annapolis,  hum- 
ble young  men,  without  influential 
friends.  They  started  into  town  on 
the  morning  of  the  twenty-third,  still 
hopeful,  but  without  a  definite  plan 
for  achieving  their  purpose. 

Early  that  day,  the  doorkeeper  of 
Congress  had  them  before  him  as 
callers,  asking  for  a  favor — they 
-wanted  to  See  General  Washington 
surrender    his    commission. 

But  the  doorkeeper  gave  them  lit- 
tle  encouragement. 

"The  members  of  the  Congress  will 
all  bring  friends,"  he  explained. 
"We  must  keep  the  gallery  for  such 
visitors.  Unless  you  can  invoke  the 
good  offices  of  some  member,  I  fear 
I  cannot  accommodate  you." 

All  morning  long  they  waited  near 
the  door  by  which  the  commander-in- 
chief  was  expected  to  enter  the  build- 
ing. A  crowd  gathered  about  them, 
but  the  three  stubbornly  held  their 
places  in  front,  at-  the  foot  of  the 
doorsteps.  Marshals  kept  open  a 
broad  lane  leading  from  the  street  to 
the  doorway.  Through  that  means 
of  approach,  one  party  after  another 
passed,  and  entered  the  hall  of  Con- 
gress— members  of  the  Congress,  ac- 
companied by  friends. 

"We're  too  ragged."  Paul  finally 
said,  in  an  undertone.  "We're  out  of 
our  places  here.  We  look  like  vaga- 
bonds." 

Phil  shifted  his  feet  uneasily  at 
that,  but  Bart,  his  face  flushed,  fold- 


ed his  arms  tight,  and  looked  straight 
before  him  in  silence. 

"Here  he  comes!     Here  he  comes!" 

The  excited  crowd  broke  into  a 
cheer.  Hats  were  tossed  into  the  air, 
and  canes  waved  wildly.  A  coach 
had  stopped  in  the  street,  and  Gen- 
eral Washington  stepped  from  it. 
From  other  conveyances  that  had  fol- 
lowed it  came  men  who  accompanied 
General  Washington  as  he  walked 
gravely  toward  the  open  doorway. 

Bart  turned  to  his  companions. 

"He's  happy!"  Bart  cried.  "This 
is  his  day." 

The  commander-in-chief  walked 
with  the  air  of  a  man  who  cared  lit- 
tle for  what  was,  going  on  about  him. 
He  seemed  not  to  hear  the  cheers  of 
the  crowd.  He  looked  neither  to  the 
right  nor  the  left.  Then  suddenly, 
as  if  aware  of  them  alone,  the  com- 
mander-in-chief looked  at  the  three 
soldiers,  as  if  he  were  once  more  re- 
viewing his  troops.  In  an  instant, 
the  three  brought  their  hands  up  in 
a  quick  salute,  which  the  general  ac- 
knowledged with  a  nod  of  approval, 
and  passed  on. 

In  the  doorway  stood  the  secretary 
of  the  Congress,  with  the  doorkeeper 
at  his  side.  The  secretary  bent  his 
white,  powdered  head  low,  and,  tak- 
ing the  general's  arm,  escorted  him 
into  the  hall. 

"He  saw  us,  anyway!"  Bart  ex- 
claimed. "He  wasn't  ashamed-  of 
us!" 

They  looked  at  the  doorway  again, 
to  see  the  doorkeeper  coming  out  and 
advancing  toward  them.  He  beckon- 
ed to  them,  and  led  the  way  back  in- 
to the  building. 

"I  didn't  understand — I  didn't  think 
— he  would  be  glad!"     The  doorkeep- 
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er  explained.  The  three  soldiers  made 
no  answer.  A  marshal  escorted  them 
up  the  staircase  to  the  gallery.  There 
men  were  standing,  silent,  and  with 
bared  heads. 

Down  below,  on  the  main  floor  of 
the  hall  of  Congress,  someone  was 
speaking.  Peering  over  the  shoul- 
ders of  the  men  before  him,  Bart  saw 
the  secretary  of  the  Congress  escort 
General  Washington  to  a  chair.  He 
saw,  too,  that  the  members  of  the 
Congress  sat,  wearing  their  hats. 
They  were  seated  on  opposite  sides  of 
the  hall,  facing  an  open  space  in  the 
middle  of  the  large  room,  where  Gen- 
eral Washington's  chair  had  been 
placed.  There  was  a  pause,  a  sol- 
emn silence  of  a  minute,  and  then  the 
president  of  the  Congress  spoke.  The 
United  States,  in  Congress  assembled, 
was  prepared  to  receive  such  com- 
munications as  the  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  armies  desired  to  make. 

"General  Mifflin!"  Paul  whispered 
to   Bart.     "He's  from  Pennsylvania." 

Then  they  heard  a  man  speak,  slow- 
ly at  first,  in  grave,  dignified  tones. 
Bart  felt  a  tingle  run  through  his 
body.  General  Washington  was  speak- 
ing! He  rejoiced  that  the  day  had 
come  when  he  might  lay  down  the 
duties  the  Congress  had  given  to  him 
in  a  solemn  trust.  Victory  had  come 
because  their  cause  had  been  just — 
and  even  above  that,  because  God  had 
helped  their  country.  And  now  the 
voice  of  the  speaker  trembled  a  lit- 
tle with  emotion  as  he  spoke  of  the 
loyalty  of  his  countrymen.  His  offi- 
cers, the  men  whom  he  had  trusted 
and  confided  in — he  commended  them 
to  the  Congress.  There  was  a  brief 
pause,  then  the  voice  of  the  general 


was  heard  again — he  hoped  and  pray- 
ed for  the  blessings  of  God  upon  his 
country — he  was  devoutly  thankful 
to  find  open  for  him  the  way  to  be- 
come once  more  a  private  citizen. 

Silence.  Bart  rose  to  his  tiptoes, 
and  saw  General  Washington  ap- 
proach the  president  of,  the  Con- 
gress, and  place  in  his  hands  a  piece 
of  paper,  then  turn  and  walk  slow- 
ly to  his   seat. 

Again  there  was  silence.  Then  the 
president  of  the  Congress  spoke,  con- 
veying "the  thanks  of  the  United 
States  in  Congress  assembled"  to 
George  Washington,  invoking  the 
peace  and  the  blessings  of  God  upon 
George  Washington,  and  George 
Washington's   country. 

"The  glory  of  your  virtues  will  not 
terminate  with  your  military  com- 
mand; it  will  continue  to  the  remotest 
ages." 

At  those  words,  Bart  turned  to 
look  at  his  companions.  Suddenly 
he  understood  something  very  clear- 
ly—  he  understood  what  it  was  that 
was  neither  wealth  nor  glory,  but 
something  far  greater,  that  had  led 
General  Washington  to  give  all  that 
he  had  given,  and  to  do  all  that  he 
had  done,  in  the  service  of  his  coun- 
try. 

From  the  floor  below  rose  the 
sound  of  someone  walking.  Bart  look- 
ed down  again — General  Washington 
was  gone.  The  men  in  the  gallery 
were   walking  toward  the  staircase. 

Silently,  the  three  soldiers  went 
to  the  cottage  outside  the  town,  paid 
for  their  lodgings,  shouldered  their 
knapsacks,  and  started  westward, 
their  eyes  on  the  distant  horizon. 

At  last,  Bart,  who  usually  walked 
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in   front,    turned   to   his   companions.  "O,  it's  this  way!"     Bart  exclaim- 

"You   heard,   didn't  you?"   he   ask-  ed.     "You   fellows  were   right.  There 

ed.     "You  heard  why  he  did  it?"  are  two  things  men  will  go  after,  and 

Paul  and  Phil  paused  in  perplexity.  do   a   lot   to   get — money   and   honor. 

"Even  the    greatest    men    in    the  Those  are  things  on  the  outside  of  a 

country  honor  him,"   Paul  began.  man.     But  there's  another  reason  why 

"But  not  only  because  he  won  the  some  men — a  few — one  now  and  then, 

war.     There  was  something  else  they  if    they're    great — will    suffer    every- 

see   in   him.     General   Mifflin   said   it.  thing — dare  everything.     It's  because 

'The  glory  of  your  virtues,'  he  said."  of    what    they    are    inside    of    them- 

Bart  spoke  slowly.  selves — not  because  of  what  they  can 

His   two   companions    stood,   trying  get     from     something     or     somebody 

to  grasp  his  meaning.  else." 


ADVANCES  IN  AVIATION 

In  no  other  line  have  there  been  greater  advances  during  re- 
cent years  than  in  aviation.  1933  was  particularly  noteworthy 
in  accomplishments  in  the  air  and  it  may  be  confidently  ex- 
pected that  1934  will  excell  last  year. 

The  Literary  Digest  lists  the  following  as  history-making 
facts  recorded  in  aviation  in  1933,  and  they  are  worth  review- 
ing. 

More  than  550,000  passengers,  7,400,000  pounds  of  mail 
and  1,650,000  pounds  of  express  transported  over  commercial 
routes. 

Thirty-six  airplanes  carried  122  persons  across  the  Atlantic 
during  the  year. 

Col.  and  Mrs.  Charles  A.  Lindberg  completed  a  29,000  mile 
survey  flight. 

The  first  of  the  fleet  of  four-engined  flying  boats  for  trans- 
atlantic service  is  almost  ready  for  testing. 

Franceso  Agello,  of  Italy,  rode  his  sea-plane  to  a  new  mark 
of  423.822  miles  an  hour. 

Two  Frenchman,  Ross  and  Codos,  sped  5,657  miles  from 
New  York  to  Rayak,  Syria,  for  a  non  stop  record. 

Gustave  Lemoine  a    Frenchman,  raised  the  world's  record 
for  air-planes  to  44,819  feet. 

Wiley  Post  made  a  solo  flight  around  the  world  in  less  than 
eight  days. 

The  Italian  air  squadron  of  planes  flew  from  Italy  to  Ameri- 
ca and  return. 

— News  Herald 
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INSTITUTION  NOTES 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  A.  Boger,  of 
Albemarle,  spent  las,t  Sunday  at  the 
home  of  the  former's  brother,  Super- 
intendent Charles  E.  Boger. 


er  called  attention  to  three  classes  of 
sin:  1 — Sins  that  we  know  about 
ourselves.  2 — Sins,  that  others  know 
about  us.  3 — Sins  that  we  and  oth- 
ers do  not  know. 


These  fine  days,  unusual  for  the 
month  of  January,  that  are  now 
passing,  remind  us  of  Spring.  Even 
the  shrubs  known  as  the  "First 
Breath  of  Spring"  and  the  yellow 
jasmine  are  filling  the  atmosphere 
with  their  fragrance,  and  exhibiting 
their  beauty  to  the  passers-by. 


The  C.  W.  A.  work  at  the  school 
has  felt  very  keenly  the  cutting  of 
the  hours  per  wek  for  work  to  fifteen 
instead  of  thirty.  The  School  fur- 
nishes quite  a  number  of  teams  for 
this  work  and  we  were  just  begin- 
ning to  adjust  our  program  with  that 
of  the  C.  W.  A.  How  this  will  be  ar- 
ranged for  the  fifteen  hour  week  will 
be  another  nut  to  crack. 


Rev.  L.  C.  Baumgarner,  pastor  of 
St.  Andrews  Lutheran  Chuhch,  Con- 
cord, conducted  the  regular  after- 
noon service  at  the  Training  School 
last  Sunday.  Selecting  as  his  text, 
"Thou  has  set  our  iniquities  before 
thee;  our  secret  sins  in  the  light  of 
thy  countenance" — Psalms  90:8,  Rev. 
Baumgarner  made  a  very  helpful 
and  interesting  talk  to  the  boys.  In 
the  course  of  his  remarks  the  speak- 


Mrs.  J.  P.  Cook,  associate  editor  of 
The  Uplift,  has  returned  from  a  visit 
of  several  weeks,  with  relatives  in 
Suffolk,  Va.  While  Mrs.  Cook  is  an 
adopted  citizen  of  North  Carolina, 
having  lived  here  for  more  than  thir- 
ty years,  she  has  never  lost  her  love 
for  her  native  state,  Virginia.  From 
her  looks  and  attitude  we  feel  sure 
she  greatly  enjoyed  her  recent  visit. 


Mrs.  Ralph  Boyd,  Mrs.  Howard 
Caldwell  and  Mrs.  G.  B.  Lewis,  all  of 
Concord,  made  their  regular  contri- 
bution of  magazines  last  week. 
These  donations  come  so  regularly 
and  unpretentiously  that  we  may 
sometimes  fail  to  mention  them  in 
these  columns,  but  we  wish  to  as- 
sure these  good  ladies  that  their 
kindly  interest  in  our  boys  is  greatly 
appreciated. 


The  following  is,  an  extract  from 
a  letter  from  a  boy  having  been  giv- 
en a  second  chance,  written  January 
16,  1934: 

"I  cannot  express  my  gratitude 
and  apprecciation,  not  only  for  the 
first   chance,   but   the    second,    and    I 
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did  my  best  to  make  good.  I  know 
you  understand  the  situation  of  my 
affairs  the  second  time  I  came  down 
there. 

"Well,  I  left  on  a  good  record  and 
so  far,  I  think,  Mr.  K.  W.  Davis, 
whom  I  am  very  proud  to  claim  for  a 
friend,  can  show  my  home  record 
clean.  I  am  going  to  continue  to 
have  it  the  way  it  is  and  keep  the 
slate  clean,  and  show  the  people 
what  you  all  down  at  old  J.  T.  S. 
can  do  in  helping  one  and  making 
something  out  of  a  boy's  life. 

"Again  I  say,  thank  you  for  the 
kind   attention   and   training." 


They  found  it  too — the  rock.  For 
years  whenever  it  was  necessary  to 
dig  foundations  for  buildings,  water 
lines,  sewer  lines,  and  even  flower 
beds,  the  school  forces  would  en- 
counter rock  beneath  the  surface. 
This  was  again  found  true  to  form 
when  the  C.  W.  A.  workers  started 
on  the  underpass,  and  for  several 
days  huge  blasts  have  been  set  off  in 
an  effort  to  carry  on  this  work.  It 
was  thought  a  place  for  the  under- 
pass had  been  selected  where  rock 
would  not  be  found,  but  the  digging 
to  a  depth  of  several  feet  revealed 
the  same  findings — rocks,,  and  plen- 
ty of  them.  One  thing  can  be  said 
about  the  work,  however — the  large 
blasts  being  put  off  from  time  to 
time,  provide  a  lot  of  entertainment 
and  pleasure  for  the  boys,  even 
though  they  may  ssend  shivers  ever 
the  more  timid  members  of  our  large 
family.  The  youngsters  are  also  very 
much  interested  in  watching  the  driv- 
er manipulate  the  "iron  mule"  as  he 


pulls  huge  boulders  up  out  of  the 
hole  where  the  entrance  to  the  under- 
pass will  be  built. 


Henry  Dubois,  who  left  the  Train- 
ing School  about  sixteen  years  ago, 
paid  us  a  brief  visit  on  Wednesday  of 
last  week.  He  is  now  employed  as  a 
salesman  for  Burton  Brothers,  Rich- 
mond, Va.  Henry  is  a  fine  looking 
young  man,  about  thirty-two  years 
old.  He  told  us  that  he  never  had  an 
opportnity  to  attend  school  after 
leaving  the  institution.  He  entered 
our  first  grade  and  completed  the 
seventh  while  here.  Henry  called 
our  attention  to  the  fact  that  one  of 
the  old  boys,  Elisha  Nethery,  who  at 
that  time  was  an  assistant  to  our 
one  man  teacher  having  charge  of 
the  school  department,  taught  him 
his  letters.  He  is  very  proud  that  he 
had  the  opportunities  the  school  of- 
fered him,  and  said  that  the  boys 
who  are  here  should  certainly  feel 
proud  of  the  fact  that  their  State 
had  made  provision  for  those  who 
did  not  avail  themselves  of  the  pub- 
lic school  system,  by  reason  of  neces- 
sity and  peculiar  surroundings. 
Another  statement  we  were  glad  to 
hear  Henry  make  was  that  he 
had  not  taken  a  drink  of  whiskey  or 
used  tobacco  in  any  form  since  leav- 
ing the  Training  School. 


On  last  Saturday  afternoon  about 
5:30  o'cock,  the  news  was  passed  to 
us  from  the  Concord  Hospital  that 
Ross  Biggs,  sixteen  years  old,  of 
Wilmington,     who     had    been    taken 
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there  on  Tuesday  evening,  was  dead.  of  the  deceased,  came  to  Concord  last 
Ross  became  indisposed  on  Monday  Saturday  night  and  arranged  for  re- 
morning,  gradually  proved  worse,  turning  boy  to  his  home  for  burial, 
and  on  Tuesday  evening  the  doctor  They  visited  the  school  last  Sunday 
diagnosed  his  ailment  as  pneumonia,  morning,  and  after  looking  over  the 
and  he  was  removed  to  the  hospital.  plant  and  seeing  the  boys  and  the  at- 
On  Thursday  the  report  came  that  titude  prevailing,  said  they  had 
the  boy  showed  improvement,  but  made  a  mistake,  and  would  have  had 
Saturday  morning  his  condition  be-  the  boy  buried  at  the  school  had  they 
came  critical,  and  he  passed  away  as  realized  conditions  as  they  real- 
stated  above.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  ly  are  here.  Ross's  sister  expressed 
E.  Payne  and  Miss  Florence  Biggs,  the  wish  that  he  could  have  been  bur- 
uncle,    aunt    and    sister,    respectively,  ied  here  by  his  friends. 


FOREST  FIRES 


According  to  government  reports,  as  much  timber  has  been 
wasted  by  forest  fires  in  the  United  States  as  has  been  used 
since  the  first  settlement  .Today  81,000,000  acres  of  waste 
land  throughout  the  country,  and  141,000,000  acres  of  lands 
where  fires  have  reduced  growth  to  a  mere  fraction  of  its  pos- 
sibilities, bear  mute  witness  to  the  tremendous  losses  from  fire. 

12,000,000  acres  of  forest  lands  are  swept  by  fire  every  year 
with  an  estimated  monetary  loss  at  least  $20,000,000.  Such 
are  the  startling  figures  which  are  given  us  regarding  forest 
fires. 

Timber  has  always  been  demanded  in  great  quantities  since 
the  beginning  of  our  growth  as  a  nation.     Although  metal 
and  other  substances  have  replaced  the  use  of  wood  in  differ- 
ent capacities,,  there  is  no    doubt  but  that  vast    quantities  of 
forest  products  will  always  be  in  demand. 

Public  protection  of  forests  is  not  adequate  in  most  regions. 
In  many  sections  only  mature  timber  is  guarded.  And  ninety 
per  cent  of  the  forest  fires  are  started  through  carelessness. 
If  this  carelessness  is  stopped,  most  of  the  waste  throungh 
fires  will  be  stopped.  It  is  time  that  strict  enforcement  of  pro- 
tection is  made  in  all  territories  in  which  extended  timber 
lands  are  located. 

— Reidsville  Review 


SOUTHERN     RAILWAY 
SYSTEM 

Railroad  Schedule 

NORTHBOUND 

No.  30  to  New  York  1:45  A.M. 

No.  136  to  Washington  ....  4:14  A.M. 

No.  36  to  New  York  8:52  A.M. 

No.  34  to  New  York  4:09  P.M. 

*No.  38  to  New  York  7:24  P.  M. 

No.  32  to  New  York  8:40  P.M. 

No.  40  to  New  York  8:58  P.M. 

No.  12  to  Richmond   6:45  P.M. 

SOUTHBOUND 

No.  29  to   Birmingham   ....  2.06  A.  M. 

No.  31    to    Augusta    5:04  A.M. 

No.  33  to  New  Orleans  ....  9:02  A.M. 

No.  11  to  Atlanta  6:50  A.M. 

No.  37  to  New  Orleans  ....11:54  A.  M. 

No.  45   to   Greenville  2:27  P.M. 

No.  135   to   Atlanta   8:22  P.M. 

No.  35  to  New  Orleans  ....11:08  P.M. 

*A11  trains  stop  in  Concord  except 
No.   38,  northbound. 

Train  No.  32  will  stop  in  Concord 
to  take  on  passengers  going  to  Wash- 
ington and  beyond. 

Train  No.  37  will  stop  at  Concord 
to  discharge  passengers  coming  from 
beyond  Washington. 
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!  IF  IT  COULD  BE  I 

t  t 

J  I  sent  a  barb  to  the  heart  of  my  friend —  £ 

*  The  one  I  loved  the  best —  J 

*  And  all  day  long  * 

*  I  mourned  the  wrong,  * 
J  Knowing  no  peace  or  rest.  % 

*  I  sent  to  the  heart  of  him  I  loved  J 

*  A  little  tender  word,  * 

*  And  all  day  long  ♦ 
$  I  heard  its  song,  % 

*  Like  the  note  of  a  wilding  bird.  % 
<♦  'i* 

*  Oh,  if  it  could  only  be,  dear  heart,  * 

%  That  the  barb  be  left  unsped,  * 

J  Then,  all  day  long,  $ 

*  We  could  hear  the  song  |* 

*  Of  the  tender  word,  instead.  * 

*  t 
J  — Florence  Jones  Hadley  % 

*  t 

£  £ 
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Life  is  too  short  to  hold  the  grudge  against  one 
Who  may   have   been  repentant  all   these  years; 

Too  short  for  malice,   silent  or  outspoken, 
That  brings  thy  brother  to  the  fount  of  tears. 

Let  us  forgive,  as  we  would  hope  to   be  forgiven 

Let  us  remember  trivial  things  as  naught; 
Let  not  th\ese  clumsy  hands  break  quivering  heartstrings — 

Life  is   too  short. 

— Robert  K.  Pittman. 


A  HOSPITAL  IN  SIGHT 

Just  last  week  a  large  and  interested  crowd  of  Concord  people 
met  in  the  Cabarrus  county  court  house  to  discuss  plans  for  a  coun- 
ty owned  hospital.  The  speaker  of  the  occasion,  for  the  specific 
purpose  to  give  out  information  as  to  obtaining  funds  from  the 
Duke  Endowment,  was  Dr.  W.  B.  Rankin,  Charlotte,  chairman  of 
the  Duke  Hospitalization  Fund, 

Dr.  Rankin,  a  native  of  Cabarrus  county,  was  warmly  received 
and  his  discussion  both  for  the  erection  of  an  up-to  date  building 
and  maintenance  of  charity  wards  was  impressively  and  clearly  de- 
fined. 

The  message  of  this  distinguished  son  of  Cabarrus  was  twofold. 
He  convincingly  and  feelingly  explained  to  his  own  people  the  needs 
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of  the  community,  besides  emphasized  the  necesstiy  of  making  pro- 
vision for  the  care  of  the  indigent  sick. 

The  concensus  of  opinion  after  the  meeting  was  that  in  the  very 
near  future  Cabarrus  county  would  have  a  public-owned  hospital. 

Not  a  nobler,  finer  or  more  courageous  step  could  be  made  by  the 
citizens  of  the  county  than  to  build  a  hospital  that  would  meet  the 
demands  of  the  community. 


GOOD  NEWS 

The  many  admiring  and  appreciative  friends  of  Mr.  W.  J.  Swink, 
China  Grove,  were  delighted  to  recieve  favorable  reports  of  his 
condition  while  recuperating  from  a  recent  illness  in  the  Duke 
Hospital,  Durham. 

Mr.  Swink  is  not  only  outstanding  in  the  State  as  a  man  of  fine 
business  acumen,  a  textile  man,  and  valuable  to  his  community  as 
a  builder,  but  is  recognized  as  a  benefactor  to  the  wayward  youths 
of  North  Carolina  by  his  magnificent  gift  to  the  Jackson  Training 
School — the  Swink-Benson  Trades  Building. 

Frequently  has  the  donor  of  this  building  remarked:  "I  want 
to  contribute  to  the  uplift  of  our  delinquents  by  having  each  boy 
at  the  Jackson  Training  School  skilled  in  some  vocation,  so  when 
he  passes  over  the  threshold  of  this  fine  institution  out  into  the 
world,  he  may  be  fully  equipped  to  take  his  place  as  a  represent- 
ative Christian  citizen." 

No  man  could  have  a  finer  ambition  than  to  have  his  ultimate 
aim  to  "to  make  a  life  instead  of  just  making  a  living." 


NOBLE  CHARITY 

There  are  many  who  calculate  that  the  national  hook-up  of  fes- 
tivities in  honor  of  President  Roosevelt's  fifty-second  birthday  will 
net  something  like  three  million  dollars  for  the  Roosevelt  Endow- 
ment. 

This  amount  if  realized  is  to  be  used  in  developing  and  maintain- 
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ing  the  Warm  Springs  Hospital,  Georgia,  a  place  of  refuge  for  chil- 
dren afflicted  with  infantile  paralysis. 

This  benefit  program,  sponsored  by  all  classes  regardless  of  creed 
or  color,  is  a  fine  expression  of  noble  charity,  as  well  as  a  unani- 
mous appreciation  of  the  man  of  the  hour  —  President  Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt. 


GROUNDHOG  DAY,  FEBRUARY  THE  SECOND 

If  you  ask  a  friend  as  to  his  faith  in  the  Groundhog  as  a  prog- 
nostigator  of  weather  conditions  the  answer  generally  will  be  in 
the  negative,  but  at  the  same  time  we  wager  there  is  mental  reser- 
vation— hoping  the  groundhog  will  not  see  his  shadow. 

The  tradition  is  Mr.  Groundhog  emerges  from  his  hibernation 
on  February  2nd,  and  if  the  day  is  cloudy  he  remains  out,  but  if  he 
sees  his  shadow  he  returns  to  his  hole  for  another  six  weeks  of 
winter  weather. 

The  woodchuck  of  America  is  accepted  as  the  mysterious 
groundhog,  in  Germany  he  is  known  as  the  badger,  in  England  as 
the  hedgehog,  in  France  as  the  marmot  and  in  Scandinavia  as  the 
bear,  therefore  the  superstition  connected  with  the  groundhog  as  a 
weather  signal  is  international. 

In  the  church  calendar  the  same  date  is  known  as  Candlemas 
Day,  commemorating  the  presentation  of  Christ  in  the  temple, 
the  date  of  blessing  candles  for  sacred  use. 

This  a  familiar  verse:  "If  candlemas  be  bright  and  clear,  We'll 
have  two  winters  in  a  year." 


TEN  BILLION  DOLLARS 

President  Roosevelt  stumped  the  nation,  when,  in  his  budget  re- 
quirements, he  asked  Congress  to  be  allowed  to  borrow  $10,000,- 
000,000.  Few  persons  can  visualize  that  amount  of  money.  The 
average  person  can  hardly  take  in  a  billion,  or  even  ten  million. 

What  is  ten  billion  dollars  ?     If  reckoned  in  silver  dollars  it  would 
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pave  a  stretch  of  highway  100  feet  wide  16  miles  long  with  a  mass 
of  shiny  silver  dollars  more  than  two  inches  thick.  The  New  York 
Herald-Tribune  has  taken  the  time  and  pains  to  give  us  some  idea 
of  this  vast  amount  of  currency.  It  says  if  it  were  possible  to  pile 
ten  billion  silver  dollars  one  on  another  the  stack  would  extend 
17,500  miles  into  space,  about  2,000  times  as  high  as  any  airplane 
has  ever  flown. 

The  silver  mass  would  weigh  294,117  tons — enough  to  present  every  man, 
woman  and  child  in  the  United  States  with  about  five  pounds  of  it. 

It  would  require  10,631  freight  cars,  each  carrying  100,000  pounds,  to 
move  it. 

When  one  reckons  in  paper  currency  the  picture  is  even  more  fantastic. 
Ten  billion  one-dollar  bills  would  extend  four  time's  the  distance  from 
the  earth  to  the  moon,  about  950,000  miles.     An  equal  sum  in  ten-dollar 
bills  would  wrap  four  times  around  the  earth  at  the  equator. 

The  Lincoln  Highway  is  3,384    miles    in    length    and    averages    thirty 

feet  wide  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco.     If  dollar  bills  were  paving 

blocks,  the  President's  budget  figure  would  pave  it  more  than  twice  over. 

The  billions   slated  for  the   Administration's   recovery   program  mean 

more  than  $31,000  to  be  dispersed  each  minute  over  a  six-month  period. 

Even  the  politicians  are  puzzled  to  know  how  so  much  can  be  spent  so 
swiftly. 

As  for  the  average  income-tax  payer,  all  he  needs  to  know  is  that  his 
contribution,  if  the  country  were  called  on  to  produce  such  a  sum,  would 
be  300  pounds  of  silver  or  four  pounds  of  gold. 


The  Public  Works  Administration  set  up  under  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  last  April,  is  accepted  as  the  work's  family,  tree. 
One  of  the  limbs  of  this  tree  is  the  "CWA",  that  in  many  instan- 
ces, despite  the  criticism,  has  proven  a  blessing  to  those  who  need- 
ed employment  with  small  stipend.  The  object  of  the  whole  pro- 
gram was  to  finance  state,  county  and  municipal  projects  with  the 
loan  of  70  per  cent  and  the  gift  of  30  per  cent  of  the  amont  used  to 
complete  the  work. 

The  information  is  to  the  effect  that  the  "CWA"  program  of  work 
will  be  discontinued  soon  hereafter.  This  news  comes  as  a  dull 
thud  to  many  who  had  hoped  for  employment  that  gave  sufficent 
remuneration  to  make  living  conditions  more  comfortable. 
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A  HAPPY  RESULT 

One  of  the  finest  epics  of  service  to  humanity,  is  the  story  of  the 
Texas  baby,  Sue  Trammel,  five-months-old,  who  was  taken  in  an 
airplane,  by  James  R.  Waddel,  and  carried  fourteen  hundred  miles, 
to  Johns  Hopkins  hospital,  in  Baltimore,  to  save  her  from  a  death- 
threatening  brain  condition.  The  final  chapter  in  this  thrilling 
event  has  been  written.  A  few  days  ago,  baby  Sue,,  returned  to 
her  Texas  home  apparently  cured.  The  heart  of  the  nation 
breathes  a  sigh  of  relief.  Timely  action  and  medical  skill  has  ac- 
complished what  was  thought  to  be  impossible.  This  event  will  go 
down  in  history  as  one  of  aviation's  brilliant  records. 

Had  the  case  ended  in  any  less  fortunate  manner,  it  would  have 
been  a  double  calamity — to  the  parents  of  the  child,  and  to  the 
thousands  who  awaited  the  outcome  with  sympathetic  anxiety. 

Virginia,  which  voted  last  Fall  for  repeal  of  the  state  prohibition* 
law  and  the  substitution  of  a  plan  of  legal  sale,  is  in  all  probability 
going  to  ahve  a  state  dispensary  system.  A  bil  to  this  effect  has 
been  favorably  reported.  How  to  serve  is  the  question  in  Virginia 
— but  a  complete  monopoly  of  the  business  by  the  state  seems  to 
be  the  desire  of  the  solons. 
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RAMBLING  AROUND 

By  Old  Hurrygraph 


"The  road  to    Success    would    be 
shorter 
And    Happiness    would    linger 
long; 
Prosperity  shared  equally  in  or- 
der 
And     the     weak     be     mentally 
strong; 
If  we  each  did  our  share 
With  patience  and  care 

To     help  us    understand    each 
other." 

— o — 
It  is  said  a  man  in  Canada  opened 
his  Bible  and  found  a  $5  bill  that 
had  been  there  for  twenty  years. 
See  what  people  miss  by  not  reading 
their  Bibles  reguarly. 

The  question  is  being  asked, 
"When  is  a  dollar  not  a  dollar?" 
When  you  fold  it  up.  Doesn't  that 
increase  it? 

— o — 

Knowledge    is   the    most   confound- 
ing thing  in  this  life.     The  more  you 
know,  the  less  you  know  you  know. 
— o — 

Ever  so  often  you  meet  a  person 
who  knows  it  all,  and  after  they  get 
through  you  do  not  know  any  more 
than  you  did  before  you  met  them. 

The  United  States  News  asks,: 
"Where  are  the  rich?"  Some  have 
gone  abroad,  and  some  are  being 
guarded  in  their  homes  from  being 
kidnapped. 

— o — 

Someone  says  there  is  nothing 
funnier  than  a  woman  in  trousers. 
To  my  mind  a  wife  in  her  husband's 


trousers   hunting  for   money   is   fun- 
nier than  that. 

— o — 
Think  of  a  man  playing  a  saxo- 
phone for  16  hours  and  five  minutes 
without  stopping.  That's  what  they 
say  a  man  did  in  Paris.  Glad  he  is 
so  far  away  from  America. 

— o — 
It  s.eems  that  Miss  Grace  Curry,  a 
justice  of  the  peace  near  Akron, 
Ohio,  put  her  foot  into  it,  as  she  is 
accused  of  taking  hose  in  lieu  of 
fines.  A  legislative  committee  is 
hearing  the  charges  against  her.  At 
any  rate  that  is  a  good  way  to  foot 
the  bills. 

The  theory  that  space  is  endless  is 
denied  by  Mr.  Einstein.  He  informs 
us,  in  short,  that  space  has,  an  end, 
but  neglects  to  tell  us  what  lies  be- 
yond the  end.  He  is  like  many  that 
object  to  some  of  President  Roose- 
elt's  poicies,  but  they  suggest  noth- 
ing better  to  sustain  their  objections. 

There  is  a  lot  of  mystery  in  this 
world,  and  no  one  person  is  going  to 
solve  it  all.  But  one  of  the  things 
beyond  human  comprehension  is  the 
way  so  many  people  think  of  meth- 
ods to  hold  their  jobs,  when  there  is 
really  only  one  way — do  it  to  the  best 
of  your  ability.  Instead  of  figuring 
how  to  get  the  better  of  the  boss,  it 
should  be  the  matter  of  thinking  how 
to  get  the  better  of  the  work  in  your 
hands. 

— o — 

Associated  Press  dispatches  re- 
cently summarized  the  public  debt  of 
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the  United  States  as  follows:  "Aug- 
ust 31,  1929,  the  war  peak,  $26,596,- 
701,648.  The  1930  post  war  low, 
$16,185,309,831.  Today's  public  debt, 
$23,817,036,025.  Estimated  for 
June  30,  $29,847,000,000.  Estimated 
for  June  30,  1935,  31,834,000,000. 
The  amount  of  money  in  circulation, 
save  for  some  governmental  funds 
for  which  no  accounting  can  be  made, 
totaled  only  $5,791,000,000.  on  Jan- 
uary 3,  1934."  At  3  per  cent,  in- 
terest on  public  debt  in  1935,  will  be 
nearly  $1,000,000,000  a  year. 
— o — 
My  old  friend  of  my  younger  days, 
Will  L.  Harvey,  of  Mooresville  N.  C. 
retired  tobacco  manufacturer,  verse 
writer  and  old-time  philosopher, 
sends  me  the  following  on  the  cele- 
bration of  the  President's  birthday — 
a  little  late — but  I  pass  it  on  to  my 
readers,  just  as  he  sent  it  to  me,  as 
one  of  the  topics  just  at  this  time: 

He  is  fifty-two  years  young  to- 
day, 
And  the  greatest  of  them  all; 
And  up  to  date  has  won  his  way 
To   the    date    of    his    birthday 
ball. 

He  mus,t  have  been  from  heaven 
sent 
To  put  us  on  our  feet; 
Because  for    worthy  projects    he 
spent 
And    said  all    mankind  should 
eat. 

I  wonder  if  there's  another  man, 
On  this  terrestial  shore 

Who  so  thoroughly  understands 
The  needs  of  th^  rich  and 
poor? 


May  his  birthday  in  1934 
Be  the  jolliest  of  them  all: 

But  whenever  he  is  called  to  go, 
It  will  the  world  appall. 
— o — 

When  government  goes  into  bus- 
iness, politics  takes  command.  Red 
tape  replaces  capability.  Favorit- 
ism hampers  efficiency.  The  bureau- 
crat gets  the  job — the  public  officials 
gets  the  fun — and  the  taxpayers  get 
the  bills.  That  is  a  severe  indict- 
ment, but  experience  seems  to  justi- 
fy it.  The  private  business  execu- 
tive must  produce  results  or  get  out. 
The  public  business  executive  has 
no  financial  interest  at  stake.  If  he 
doesn't  go  in  for  personal  graft  he  is 
safe.  He  doesn't  have  to  make  both 
ends  meet — the  public  treasury  will 
pay  the  deficits  he  creates.  He  is 
immune  to  taxes,  to  ordinary  compe- 
tition, to  all  the  things  that  keep  pri- 
vate business  men  on  their  toes.  He 
is  often  free  to  adopt  strange  and 
mysterious  bookkeping  methods 
which  dim  the  real  results  of  opera- 
tion. And  he  is  completely  divorced 
from  realities  so  far  as  usual  bus- 
iness methods  are  concerned.  In  a 
good  many  hundreds  of  years  of 
"government  in  business,"  no  one  has 
been  able  to  figure  out  how  to  divorce 
it  from  politics  and  put  it  on  a  "bus- 
iness" basis,  until  along  came  Frank- 
lin D.  Roosevelt,  by  the  grace  of  God 
and  the  ballots  of  his  fellow  men, 
who  wanted  a  change,  and  it  now 
looks  as  if  he  is  going  to  get  some 
business  into  government  matters 
rather  than  the  chicanery  and  meth- 
ods of  rotten  politicians.  All  power 
to  his  arm  in  the  warfare  for  the 
right,  truth  and  justice  to  all! 
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JAMES  W.  ZACHARY 

By  C.  W.  Hunt 

(JAMES  W.  ZACHARY,  AN  APPRECIATION) 


James  W.  Zachary,  for  forty  five 
years  a  warm  friend,  died  at  his 
home  in  Cooleemee  Wednesday  Jan- 
uary 24th  at  the  age  of  fifty  seven 
years,  and  I  have  been  bereft  again 
of  a  faithful  friend. 

.Forty-five  years  ago  I  saw  a  fine 
boy  entering  his  early  teens.  I  saw 
him  grow  into  young  manhood,  clean, 
upright,  religious.  I  saw  him  enter 
business  life  before  he  was  of  age 
and  without  a  college  education.  I 
saw  him  marry  a  sweet  and  angelic 
girl  who  lived  second  door,  when  she 
was  in  her  late  teeens.  Then  for  a 
period  of  years  I  went  one  way  he 
arid  she  another,  and  I  saw  little  of 
them.  But  fate  took  took  them  near- 
er and  the  former  attachment  was 
renewed  and  by  this  time  there  had 
been  born  to  them  twelve  children, 
six  sons  and  six  daughters,  when  Jim 
Zachary,  as  We  all  knew  him,  sent 
me  a  photo  which  I  still  prize,  show- 
ing all  twelve  of  these  sons  and 
daughters,  ranging  in  age  from  five 
to  twenty  five  years  and  all  standing 
in  a  row,  James  W.  Zachary  and 
Lillian  Allen  had  brought  all  these 
into  the  world  and  educated  them 
and  were  still  educating  the  younger 
ones  when  death  called  him.  All 
this  without  the  noise  of  trumpets 
and  God's  first  commandment  ^'Mul- 
tiply and  replenish  the  earth."  If 
these  had  done  nothing  more  than 
to  bring  this  many  sons  and  daugh- 
ters into  the  world,  raise  and  educate 
them,     they     would     be     entitled     to 


praise;  and  as  great  an  honor  as 
such  is,  it  in  no  way  dimmed  his 
business  career  or  shunted  his  other 
outstanding  ahievements  to  one  side, 
and  he  died  in  the  very  heights  of  his 
prime  as  an  outstanding  citizen,  a 
civic  and  church  leader,  the  head  of 
many  enterprises,  a  wise  councellor, 
a  loving  father  and  husband.  His 
very  goodness  and  exalted  character 
seems  to  have  led  him  on  and  up  un- 
til when  death  came  and  removed 
him  it  was  like  taking  the  shepherd 
of  the  flock  and  leaving  the  town 
and  industry  he  was  the  head  of 
without  a  leader. 

Such  was  the  condensed  biography 
of  James  W.  Zachary  whose  remains 
were  placed  in  the  red  soil  of  Ala- 
mance county,  where  he  was  born,  to 
rest  with  his  ancestors  until  the 
resurrection  morning.  Jim  Zachary 
as  ha  was  always  familiarly  called 
found  his  first  employment  with  the 
late  William  A.  Erwin  at  Durham 
at  a  time  when  Mr.  Erwin  was  just 
getting  fully  into  his  great  career  as 
a  captain  of  industry;  himself  a  man 
of  high  character  and  noble  attain- 
ments, and  who  had  no  doubt  seen 
the  same  characteristics  in  the  boy 
and  sent  him  forward  as  the  traits  of 
character  and  business  acumen  and 
executive  ability  developed  in  him 
and  then  sent  him  out  to  manage  a 
great  mill  and  to  become  the  head  of 
a  town  and  community  to  be  domi- 
nated in  business  and  church  and 
moral  relations  by  the  high  ideals  of 
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these  two  men.  The  mill  company 
owned  all  the  adjacent  property  and 
thereby  could  control  much  of  out- 
side influences  and  keep  out  unde- 
sirables. Result:  A  community  of 
many  hundreds  of  people  free  from 
the  contaminations  which  beset  such 
poplations  when  unrestrained. 

When  news  came  that  Jim  Zach- 
ary  was  dead  the  call  to  pay  the  last 
tribute  of  respect  to  a  very  dear 
friend  was  irresistable,  so  the  wife 
and  I  journeyed  to  Cooleemee  and 
were  admitted  to  the  inner  family 
circle  to  mingle  our  tears  with  theirs 
and  to  greet  the  many  friends  of  oth- 
er days  remembered,  and  to  note 
the  homage  being  paid.  It  was  like 
a  pall  had  fallen  over  the  entire 
town  and  country.  The  wheels  of  in- 
dustry he  had  directed  so  successful- 
ly and  satisfactorily  were  all  silent 
and  about  all  there  was  of  business 
was  closed  for  the  hours,  and  a  great 
throng  had  gathered  to  pay  the  last 
tribune  of  respect  to  a  leader  and 
guide  and  councellor  in  business  and 
civicc  and  at  times  in  family  re- 
lations. 

To  give  an  idea  of  the  esteem  and 
love  in  which  he  was  held,  two  large 
rooms  of  the  residence  were  filled 
with  the  most  beautiful  floral  de- 
signs to  be  had  anywhere:  so  many 
of  them  there  was  nc  room  in  the 
church  for  these  and  those  who  were 
there,  they  were  placeed  carefully  in 
a  large  truck  and  taken  direct  to 
the  grave  in  Pine  Hill  cemetery  at 
Burlington.  These  came  from  far 
and  near  and  would  have  honored 
any  occasion  anywhere.  In  the 
pulpit  of  the  new  church  Mr. 
Zachary  had  such  a  large  part  in  the 


making,  sat  six  ministers: his,'  pas- 
tor and  two  former  pastors  and  the 
local  Baptist,  Presbyterian  and  Epis- 
copal pastors  and  on  the  side  his 
own  presiding  elder.  Four  of  these 
had  part  in  the  ceremony  and  the 
eulogy  was  delivered  by  Dr.  J.  B. 
Craven  Mr.  Zaehary's  first  pastor  at 
Cooleemee.  The  very  center  of  which 
was  nothing  better  could  be  said  of 
a  man  than  that  he  was  a  good  man. 
Just  a  few  weeks  ago  I  had  oc- 
casion to  write  about  one  who  had 
been  a  member  of  my  household,  and 
in  appreciation  of  the  fact  that  by 
goodness  and  natural  ability  had 
steadily  climbed  to  the  top,  little 
thinking  that  this  soon  I  should  be 
paying  tribute  in  a  similiar  manner, 
to  another  whom  I  have  loved  and 
who  loved  and  respected  me  for  forty 
odd  years.  The  ways  of  Providence 
we  cannot  always  fathom.  We  can 
only  wonder,  love  and  trust  and  pour 
out  our  love  and  sympathy  for  those 
who  are  left. 

Jim  Zachary  began  right  and  went 
steadily  forward  with  never  a  day  of 
idleness  or  of  dissipation  to  repent 
of;  and  while  the  head  and  director 
of  such  large  business  interest  as 
well  as  head  of  a  community  that  has 
taken  pride  in  its  civic  righteous- 
ness, delighting  to  follow  such  a 
leadersip.  Such  has  a  rich  reward 
here  and  a  greater  reward  in  the  fu- 
ture. Fitting  in  right  here  is  a 
most  beautiful  thought.,,  from  the 
pen  of  Dr.  R.  O.  Lawton,  editor  of 
the  Southern  Christian  Advocate, 
entitled    "The    Afterglow:" 

"Like  the  afterglow  of  flushed  sun- 
set even  so  there  is  an  afterglow  of  a 
good    man's    life.     After    life's    fitful 
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fever  is  over,  he  lingers  a  moment 
on  the  Western  porch,  and  then 
takes  his  ong  journey  to  that  un- 
discovered country  from  whose 
bourne  no  traveler  ever  returns.  His 
imperial  spirit  releases  itself  from 
the  tangled  skein  of  the  flesh  and 
the  rest  is  silence.  But  the  after- 
glow lingers  to  bless  and  to  blaze  a 
shining  way  for  loved  ones  and 
friends  to  travel.  We  are  living  in 
the    light    and    the    majesty    of    the 


afterglow  of  the  good  and  the  beau- 
tiful men  and  women  who  have  gone 
the  way  of  all  the  earth.  They  have 
left  behind  them  grace  and  glory. 
Our  race  is  finer  and  our  burden 
lighter  because  of  the  radiant  in- 
spiration of  the  afterglow  of  their 
lives. 

"He  that  followeth  righteousness 
and  mercy  findeth  life,  righteousness 
and   honour."     Proverbs  21:21 


MY  PLEA 

Help  me  to  know  and  not  be  hurt  in  knowing, 
Help  me  to  feel  no  flinch  before  the  thrust, 

Help  me  to  stand  through  grief  or  agony, 
And  standing     .     .     .     trust. 

For  I  have  watched  by  one  whose  brow  grew  snow-like, 
Whose  blue  eyes  lost  their  lustre  and  their  light, 

Whose  clinging  hands  forgot  their  warmth  and  pressure, 
Whose  soul     .     .     .     fled  in  the  night. 

Help  me  to  hear  and  obey  the  bidding, 

Help  me  to  see  above  this  grief-touched  sod, 

One  who  is  kind  and  watchful,  true  and  loving; — 
Mv  friend  and  brother     .     .     .     God ! 


— Mary  Pollard  Tynes 
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REAL  AND  TRULY  NOBLE  CHARITY 

(Autocaster) 


There  are  more  than  three  hundred 
thousand  cripples  in  the  United 
States,  according  to  a  census  care- 
fully made  by  the  Warm  Springs 
Foundation.  Of  these,  more  than 
half,  or  above  150,000,  are  victims  of 
the  disease  which  doctors  call  "an- 
terior poliomyelitis"  but  which  is 
popularly  termed  infantile  paralysis. 

The  fact  that  one  victim  of  this 
disease  has  not  only  succeeded  in 
recovering  in  large  measure  the  use 
of  the  paralyzed  leg  muscles,  but  of 
gaining  the  highest  post  within  the 
gift  of  the  people,  that  of  President 
of  the  United  States,  has  not  only 
given  new  hope  to  other  victims 
and  their  families  and  friends,  but 
has  given  a  great  impetus  to  the 
sccientific  study  of  the  disease,  its 
cause  and  possible  cure.  It  now 
seems  possible  that  in  almost  every 
case  of  infantile  paralysis  there  is  a 
promise  of  allevation,  if  not  of  com- 
plete cure;  and  there  is  ground  for 
real  hope  that  a  method  of  control- 
ling, preventing  and  stamping  out 
this  scourge  may  result  from  the  re- 
search which  is  being  widely  carried 
on. 

In  any  event,  it  seems  certain  that 
given  proper  care  and  training  in 
the  early  stages  of  the  afflction, 
every  victim  of  the  disease  can  be  re- 
stored to  usefulness,  enabled  to  earn 


a  living  and  possibly  achieve  great- 
ness. For  it  seems  to  be  the  fact 
infection  reaches  the  muscles 
through  the  nerves  of  smell  and 
thence  to  the  brain,  does  not  affect 
the  mental  powers  of  those  who  are 
infected.  Everybody  who  knows  a 
victim  of  infanntile  paralysis  must 
have  been  impressed  with  his  or  her 
cheerfulness   and  fdrtitude. 

The  way  toward  health  which 
President  Roosevelt  found  at  Warm 
Springs,  Georgia,  can  be  opened  to 
every  infantile  paralysis  victim  in 
America,  if  the  plan  of  the  Warm 
Springs  Foundation  is  successful. 
This  month,  on  January  30th,  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  birthday,  there  are  to 
be  held  in  5,000  communities  parties 
dr  balls  to  which  an  admission  fee 
will  be  charged,  the  proceeds  to  be 
used  to  establish  centers  similar  to 
that  at  Warm  Springs,  where  treat- 
ment and  training  can  be  given,  free 
of  cost  to  those  who  cannot  pay,  to 
every  sufferer  from  this  disease. 
At  the  same  time,  the  fund  so  raised 
will  help  toward  finding  ways  to  pre- 
vent the  spread  of  infantile  paraly- 
sis. 

We  cannot  think  of  a  more  noble 
charity.  We  hope  that  our  own 
community  will  participate  in  this 
"Birthday   Ball   for  the   President." 


We  may  not  be  able  to  prevent  feelings  of  bitterness  and 
anger  from  knocking  at  our  door,,  but  we  can  refrain  from  har- 
boring them. — Selected. 
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CULTURE  IN  THE  SOUTH 

(Norfolk  Ledger-Dispatch) 


A  book  has  just  been  published  by 
the  University  of  North  Carolina 
Press  which  should  appeal  to  every 
one  who  is  interested  in  the  major 
manifestations,  of  the  contemporary 
scene.  Entitled  Culture  in  the  South, 
it  is  a  symposium  containing  thirty- 
one  chapters  on  thirty-one  separate 
phases  of  culture  below  the  Potomac, 
each  by  a  competent  authority. 

From  time  immemorial,  the  South- 
ern people  have  evidenced  compara- 
tively little  concern  for  things  liter- 
ary. Publishers  recognize  that  Dix- 
ie furnishes  the  poorest  market  for 
their  wares  of  any  equal  area  in  the 
Union.  But  if  the  inhabitants  of 
Virginia  and  the  rest  of  the  former 
Confederacy  ignore  this  volume 
which  has  just  appeared  at  Chapel 
Hill,  their  case  must  be  pronounced 
well-nigh  hopeless. 

For  this  is  no  heavy  and  dull  treat- 
ise, written  by  pedantic  academi- 
cians interested  solely  in  soporific 
ponderosities.  It  is  a  collection  of 
essays  by  soma  of  the  best  writets 
and  critics  the  South  and  the  coun- 
try have  to  offer. 

The  preface  is  by  W.  T.  Couch,  ed- 
ior  of  the  volume  and  director  of  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  Press, 
who  also  contributes  the  chapter  on 
the  Negro.  Mr  Couch  has  been  so 
closely      identified      with      Tarheelia, 


that  it  may  surprise  many  Virgini- 
ans to  know  that  he  was  born  at 
Pamplin,  Appomattox  County.  Un- 
der his  able  leadership,  the  press  at 
Chapel  Hill  has  maintained  its  po- 
sition as  the  outstanding  university 
press  of  the  South  and  one  of  the 
foremost  university  presses  of  this 
or  any  other  country. 

The  table  of  contents  is  so  volum- 
inous that  it  is  impossible  to  list  all 
the  chapters  here.  Donald  Davidson 
writes  on  Southhern  literature,  John 
D.  Wade  on  Southern  humor,  Jay  B. 
Hubbel  on  Southern  magazines, 
Bruce  Crawford  on  the  coal  miner, 
Broadus  Mitchell  and  George  Sin- 
clair Mitchell  on  two  phases  of 
Southern  industry,  Herman  Clarence 
Nixon  on  Southern  universities  and 
colleges,  Clarence  E.  Cason  on  the 
Bourbon  and  the  middle  class,  Ed- 
gar W.  Knight  on  the  public  schools, 
George  Fort  Milton  on  Southern  pol- 
itics, and  so  on. 

Certainly  few,  if  any,  books  con- 
cerning the  South  have  appeared  in 
our  time  offering  so  delectable  an 
intellectual  menu.  The  reception 
given  this  volume  by  the  Southern 
people  will  afford  an  index  to  the 
question  whether  there  is  any  ground 
for  hope  that  they  will  ultimately  de- 
velop an  adequate  interest  in  worth- 
while literature. 


If  there  is  a  harvest  ahead  of  you,  it  is  poor  policy  to  be 
either  stingy  with  your  seed  or  careless  about  the  quality  of 
the  seed  you  sow. — Selectedi 
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AIRWAYS  IN  OLD  MEXICO 

By  Walter  E.  Taylor 


During  a  recent  extended  journey 
through  romantic  Old  Mexico,  from 
Monterrey  to  Oaxaca  and  from 
Tampico  to  Mazatlan,  there  were  one 
thousand  and  ten  glorious  and  start- 
ling sights  to  be  seen.  We  gasped 
at  the  grandeur  of  Popocatepetl  and 
his  sister  mountains,  which  look  down 
on  Mexico  City.  We  marveled  at  the 
size  and  mysterious  beauty  of  the 
Aztec  ruins.  The  cruelty  of  a  bull 
fight  was  nauseating,  but  in  all  our 
Mexican  experience,  the  most  surpris- 
ing discovery  made  was  that  our 
Latin-American  neighbors  (whom  we 
had  always  thought  were  a  lethargic 
lot)   are  air-minded! 

In  Mexico,  a  comparatively  back- 
ward country,  where  corn  is  ground 
today  in  the  same  manner  as  be- 
fore the  Spanish  Conquest,  where 
there  are  towns  and  even  cities  with- 
out one  paved  street,  and  where 
there  are  few  good  roads,  it  seems 
incongrous  to  the  traveler  to  find  so 
many  and  such  well  patronized  air 
lines.  However,  upon  closer  acquain- 
tance with  Mexico  and  Mexicans,  it 
becomes  obvious  that  this  lack  of 
passable  roads  and  the  incomplete- 
ness of  the  railroad  systems  are  the 
very  reasons  why  travel  by  air  has 
had  such  rapid  growth,  from  the  days 
when  the  first  barnstorming  Yankee 
aviators  brought  their  planes  down 
in  desert  and  jungle,  to  the  present 
era  of  numerous  airports  and  de- 
pendable time  scehdules. 

For  example,  at  one  stage  of  our 
Mexican  pilgrimage,  we  were  in  Za- 
catecas,    a    beautiful,    mile-high    old 


city,  set  like  an  eagle's  nest  in  the 
mountains  of  Central  Mexico.  Za- 
catecas is  a  colorful  city  with  lovely 
"plazas,"  the  most  glorious  rose  gar- 
dens in  the  world,  and  an  ancient 
monastery  which  was  the  education- 
al center  and  starting  point  of  the 
"padres"  who  built  the  California 
missions  on  our  own  Pacific  Coast. 

We  "did"  Zacatecas  and  then  al- 
lowed our  eyes  to  wander  over  a  map 
of  Mexico  in  search  of  the  next  city 
in  our  itinerary.  Travelers  had  told 
us  much  about  the  Riviera-like  beau- 
ty of  Mazatlan,  a  port  city  on  the 
Pacific,  and  we  decided  to  make  that 
our  next  stop.  Now  Mazatlan  is  on- 
ly about  two  hundred  miles  north  and 
west  of  Zacatecas,  but  between  the 
two  cities  lies  one  of  the  most  formi- 
dable stretches  of  the  Mexican  Rock- 
ies. Imagine  our  surprise  when  the 
railway  ticket  official  informed  us  in 
flowery  Spanish  that  although  the 
miles  as  the  crow  flies  were  few,  the 
trip  to  Mazatlan  would  mean  a  rail 
journey  of  four  days,  as  there  was 
no  direct  route  through  the  moun- 
tains. We  must  first  go  south  sev- 
eral hundred  miles  and  thence  up  the 
coast  to  our  destination! 

Not  feeling  equal  to  four  days  on 
a  snail-like  Mexican  train,  but  de- 
termined to  visit  the  palms  and  sun- 
shine of  Mazatlan,  we  began  to  look 
around  for  the  Zacatecas  airport,  as 
we  had  already  negotiated  much  of 
our  journey  by  plane  and  had  found 
it  a  delightful  way  to  see  the  coun- 
try. At  the  airport,  located  in  the 
picturesque  little  village  of  Jerez,  just 
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outside  the  city,  we  learned  that 
there  was  a  daily  passenger  service 
to  Matzatlan  and  there  was  no  "ma- 
nana"  about  it  either,  for  the  plane 
was  slated  to  depart  in  thirty  min- 
utes. 

Promising  the  driver  of  our  coche 
large  rewards  for  great  speed,  we 
careened  up  and  down  cobbled  streets 
and  drew  up  before  our  hotel  in  thir- 
teen minutes  flat  and  the  driver  said 
that  was  record  time  for  the  dis- 
tance. With  the  entire  personnel  of 
the  Hotel  Paris  dancing  attendance, 
we  stuffed  our  bags,  tipped  the  mozos 
and  criadas,  and  headed  once  again 
for  the  airport — arriving  just  in  the 
well-known  nick  of  time  to  sail  by 
plane  for  Mazatlan  and  the  West 
Coast.  We  thereby  reached  a  desti- 
nation in  four  hours,  which  could  not 
have  been  reached  by  train  in  less 
than  four  days! 

Railway  travel  below  the  Rio 
Grande  is  always  an  adventure.  Ex- 
cept on  the  few  lines  operated  by 
American  or  British  companies,  the 
roadbeds  are  rough,  the  trains  are 
slow,  and  the  dust  rolls  up  in  great 
clouds.  The  cars  seem  ever  crowded 
to  capacity  and  as  with  everything 
else,  the  Mexicans  make  a  lark  of 
each  railroad  journey  they  take.  They 
board  the  cars  loaded  down  with 
huge  baskets  and  paper  bags  of 
lunch.  From  the  moment  the  train 
moves  out  of  the  station,  everything 
is  just  a  big,  informal  picnic  with 
tamale  wrappings  and  chicken  bones 
flying  out  all  windows  in  fast  suc- 
cession. If  anyone  should  be  so  un- 
fortunate as  to  run  out  of  food  be- 
fore he  reaches  his  destination,  there 


are  vendors  of  enchiladas  and  tamales 
at  each  station.  This  custom  of  eat- 
ing continually  while  traveling  by 
train  is  common  among  the  people 
of  all  the  Latin- American  nations. 

The  engineer  of  a  Mexican  train 
makes  little  effort  to  bring  his  train 
in  on  time,  but  if  there  should  be  a 
down  grade  on  the  line,  he  makes  no 
effort  to  hold  the  train  back  and  so 
it  goes  hurtling  down  mountain  sides, 
around  hairpin  curves,  and  through 
tunnels  at  a  speed  which  would  make 
any  roller-coaster  seem  tame  in  com- 
parison. 

And  so  it  is  easy  to  appreciate  the 
comfort,  cleanliness,  and  sheer  de- 
light of  air  travel  in  Mexico.  The 
planes  are  of  the  most  modern  type 
and  most  of  the  pilots  are  Americans. 
There  is  a  thrill  about  soaring  over 
ageless  ruins  and  beflowered  adobe 
villages  nestling  in  deep  valleys. 
Traveling  by  air,  the  traveler  sees 
districts  which  may  be  seen  in  no 
other  way  except  by  packhorse  or 
burro. 

Mexico,  with  its  balmy  climate  and 
quaint  foreign  flavor,  is  becoming  in- 
creasingly popular  with  American 
tourists.  Privately  owned  planes  are 
not  an  uncommon  sight  on  the  air 
routes  between  Mexico  City  and  Los 
Angeles,  San  Antonio  and  other 
southern  centers.  But  whether  you 
go  by  plane,  train  or  afoot  go  to  Mexi- 
co! The  republic  has  all  the  attrac- 
tions of  a  trip  abroad  and  it  is  still 
possible  to  hunt  out  little  towns  on 
the  byways  where  few  other  travel- 
ers have  gone  before  you.  The  Mexi- 
cans live  in  the  most  fascinating 
country  in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
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IS  IT  TO  LAUGH? 

(Selected) 


Dr.  A.  C.  Ivy,  Professor  of  physi- 
ology at  Northwestern  University, 
says  it  is  significant  that  deaths  from 
gastric  ulcer  have  increased  twenty- 
five  per  cent  since  the  depression. 
To  avoid  stomach  aches,  he  says: 
"Laugh." 

This  familiar  and  peculiarly  hu- 
man expression  which  we  call  laugh- 
ter has  been  the  occasion  of  a  great 
deal  of  discussion,  being,  as  it  is, 
connected  with  a  large  and  impor- 
tant class  of  effects.  Many  agree 
that  most  laughter  comes  from  men- 
tal causes  which  have  definite  ac- 
companiments. These  have  given  rise 
to  controversy. 

Physical  laughter  arises  primari- 
ly from  a  state  of  hilarity,  or  an  ov- 
erflow of  general  good  spirits,  and 
there  follows  the  physical  convul- 
sion. Sometimes  this  kind  of  laugh- 
ter comes  from  a  nervous  condition, 
or  a  hysteria.  Then  there  is  the  re- 
action of  robust  natures  released 
from  constraint.  We  call  this  glee. 
You  have  doubtless  experienced  this 
fully  when,  as  a  child,  school  was 
dismissed. 

The  mental  causes  of  laughter  are 
numerous  and  many  theories  have 
been  advanced.  Aristotle  gave  his 
which  dealt  with  the  ludicrous. 
Hobbes  gave  a  theory  to  the  effect 
that  laughter  among  other  things  is 
"a  sudden  glory,  arising  from  a  sud- 
den conception  of  some  eminency  in 


ourselves  by  camparison — with  our 
own  former  selves." 

This  embraces  the  brand  of  laugh- 
ter we  should  engage  in.  The  laugh- 
ter of  ridicule,  derison  and  contempt 
at  ourselves,  when  we  contemplate 
the  weaknes  which  has  molded  for 
au  an  aspect  of  acridity,  sullenness 
and  gloom. 

It  is  not  to  laugh  at  parties,  class- 
es, systems,  opinions  nor  institu- 
tions, but  the  glory  from  the  sudden 
conception  of  your  eminency  as  com- 
pared with  your  former  self. 

Writers  have  ascribed  the  longe- 
vity of  the  depression  to  a  dearth 
of  laughter,  of  which  there  are  so 
many  kinds;  guffaws,  grins,  giggles; 
horselaughs,  spontaneous  outbursts  of 
hilarity;  unnatural  laughter;  polite 
laughter;  laughter  that  arises  from 
sheer  unadulterated  joy. 

Maybe  it's  not  my  lot — nor  yours 
to  engage  momentarily  in  the  latter 
variety.  But  I  can  laugh.  You  can, 
too.  You  can  laugh  at  your  former 
self — derisively  and  you  may  laugh — 
or  smile  with  yourself,  assuredly. 

I  am  unable  to  vouch  for  the  effi- 
cacy of  laughter  as  an  alleviative  of 
gastric  disorders,  but  I  do  know  it 
helps  so  much  in  banishing  mental 
distemper,  and  goes  so  far  toward 
quelling  the  disturbance  of  the  func- 
tions of  your  mind.  "Laugh  and  the 
world — "     You    remember    that    one. 


Even  if  you  don't  get  anywhere,  it's  a  satifaction  to  know 
you  did  your  best. 
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REVOLUTIONIZED  A  CALLING 


(Asheville 

Frank  E.  Campbell,  who  went  to 
New  York  as  a  boy  and  worked  in 
the  beginning  for  $7  a  week,  half  of 
which  he  sent  home  to  his  mother, 
and  who  died  last  week  worth  mil- 
lions, was  probably,  as  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  says,  "the  best 
known  undertaker  in  the  world."  He 
had  an  idea.  It  broke  him  several 
times  but  in  the  end  he  carried  it 
throgh  to  an  amazing  success.  His 
idea  was  that  in  an  age  when  city 
dwellers  were  being  cooped  more  and 
more  into  apartments  the  old  plan  of 
conducting  funerals  from  homes 
could  not  be  maintained  and  that  the 
thing  to   do  was  to  provide   suitable 


Citizen) 

quarters  for  such  ceremonies.  He 
led  in  this  movement,  which  later ' 
was  to  spread  everywhere,  and  his 
business  meethods,  to  quote  the  Her- 
ald Tribune,  "combined  the  peace 
and  silence  of  the  church  with 
the  obstentation  of  the  theater." 
He  was  exceptionally  skilled  in  se- 
curing publicity,  paid  and  unpaid. 
The  list  of  celebrities  whom  he  buried 
was  remarkable  in  itself  and  he  be- 
came as  it  were  a  Broadway  insti- 
tution. It  is  rather  surprising,  so 
long  and  so  continually  had  he  been 
before  the  publlic,  to  learn  that  he 
was  only  61  years  of  age. 


AUTHOR  OF  DIXIE 


(Reidsville 

Whenever  the  stirring  tune  of 
"Dixie"  is  played,  particularly  in  the 
south,  it  is  met  with  hearty  ap- 
plause. Thus  do  southerners  pay 
tribute,  unconsciously  as  a  rule,  to 
an  Ohio  Yankee. 

For  "Dixie"  was  composed  by 
Daniel  Decatur  Emmet,  born  in 
Mount  Vernon,  Ohio,  in  1818.  Em- 
met, like  that  other  writer  of  south- 
ern songs,  Stephen  Foster,  never 
lived  in  the  south. 

Emmet  was  one  of  the  organizers 
of  the  first  negro  minstrel  company 
to  tour  the  country,  formed  in  1842, 
when  it  opened  in  Chatham  Square 
theatre.    New    York.     He   was    after- 


Review) 

ards  associated  with  Dan  Bryant, 
and  in  1885  he  formed  his  own  com- 
pany. He  retired  in  1876  and  died 
at  the  age  of  86. 

The  song  "Dixie"  was  written  in 
1859    and    instantly    became    popular. 

The  south  adopted  it  and  now  af- 
ter 75  years  its  stirs  its.  hearers  with 
undiminished    enthusiasm., 

In  1927  a  tablet  to  Emmet's  mem- 
ory was  unveiled  in  the  church  yard 
cf  the  Calvary  Episcopal  church  at 
Fletcher,  N.  C;  the  first  memorial 
erected  to  him  in  the  south,  marking 
another  link  in  the  south,  which 
binds  the  reunited  country. 
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TEAK  . .  .  WOOD  OF  BEAUTY  AND 
ROMANCE 

By  Mary  Carolyn  McKee 


Among  the  many  woods  of  the 
world,  none  is  more  beautiful  or  has 
a  more  fascinating  romantic  history 
and  background  than  teak. 

Teak  has  always  been  the  chief 
timber  used  in  India  for  all  kinds  of 
building  purposes,  and  it  is  especial- 
ly popular  for  temples.  In  Egypt 
and  Assyria  teakwood  was  used  from 
the  far  off,  dusty  centuries. 

Early  Oriental  teakwood  furniture 
is  unusually  beautiful.  In  Japan  and 
China  whole  families  worked  on  a 
single  piece  of  furniture.  The  arti- 
san carved  his  themes  out  of  a  solid 
log  and  coaxed  leaves  flowers  and 
elves  out  of  the  wood,  as  a  sculptor 
converts  marble  into  a  figure. 

Like  sacred  traditions,  these  pat- 
terns were  passed  from  father  to 
son,  and  each  new  generation  in- 
terpreted t  he  patterns  differently. 
Old  cabinets}  are  inlaid  delicately 
with  ivory  and  pearl,  and  in  other 
pieces  of  furniture  the  wood  was 
combined  with  marble  and  porcelain 
It  was  also  used  for  the  paneling  on 
walls.  Vessels  made  of  it  have  sail- 
ed the  seas  for  more  than  one  hun- 
dred years. 

The  natural  color  is  brown;  but 
teakwood  dyes  so  well  that  furniture 
dyed  more  than  a  thousand  years  ago 
is  as  black  as  it  was  when  first 
dyed.  It  works  with  an  oily  surface 
and  takes  a  good  polish.  It  is  also 
unique  in  being  almost  immune  to 
white  ants. 

Teak  hunting  would  take  one  to 
the  heart  of  untrodden  tropical  jun- 


gles; to  the  tops  of  thick -wooded 
mountains  whose  sloping  sides  end 
abruptly  in  jagged  precipices;  into 
deep  forests  where  orchids,  flame. 

In  the  Burma  teak  country,  the 
earth's  surface  is  so  cut  with  moun- 
tains, hills,  rivers  and  ravines,  and 
the  whole  land  is  so  knee-deep  in  mud 
and  water  for  six  months  of  the 
year,  that  the  gathering  of  teak  lum- 
ber is  a   strenuous  task. 

The  teak  tree  grows  quickly  and 
attains  a  vast  size.  An  ordinary 
tree  may  measure  ninety  feet  to  the 
first  branch  and  be  eighteen  feet  in 
diameter  six  feet  above  the  ground. 
It  has  thin,  ash-colored  bark,  and 
enormous  oblong  leaves  much  like 
those  of  the  cabbage.  They  are  ten 
to  twenty  inches  long,  and  so  rough 
that  the  natives  use  them  for  sand- 
paper. 

Three  years  before  a  teak  tree  is 
to  be  cut  down  a  notch  is  cut  entire- 
ly around  it,  through  the  sapwood 
and  almost  one  inch  into  the  heart- 
wood.  Due  to  this  girdling,  the  tree 
gradually   dies. 

During  the  rainy  season  in  Burma, 
the  great  logs  are  brought  down  from 
the  hills  by  elephants  who  do  stu- 
pendous feats  of  climbing.  Elephants 
seem  actually  to  enjoy  the  heat  and 
moisture  as  they  extract  the  logs 
from  the  deep  ravines  and  ridges 
where  they  seem  to  delight  in  lodg- 
ing. They  slash  through  the  debris 
of  the  forest  with  their  burdens,  and 
when  they  reach  the  cleared  chutes 
of  the   hillsides   they   push   the   logs 
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with  their  tusks   and  keep   them  on  they    are    assembled  into     rafts     of 

the  move.  about    one    hundred  logs    each    and 

At  the  foot  of  the  hills,  water  buf-  floated  down  on  the  current, 
falo  drag  the  logs  to  the  river,  where 


KEEP  YOUR  COURAGE 

If  you've  faltered  by  the  way, 
Stumbled  much  or  gone  astray, 
Just  begin  today, 

Buckle  to  it. 
For  the  errors  you  have  made 
And  the  faults  that  you've  displayed, 
Needn't  leave  you  sore  dismayed, 

We  all  do  it. 

There  is  none  so  wise  or  great 

But  has  faltered  in  his  gait, 

Left  the  pathway  that  is  straight, 

And  been  humbled. 
And  in  every  great  man's  wake 
There  is  many  a  mistake, 
That  his  courage  tried  to  shake 

When  he  stumbled. 

Just  because  you've  lost  one  fight 
Do  not  cease  to  seek  the  right, 
Battle  on  with  all  your  might, 

Fame  will  crown  you. 
Yesterday  is  past  and  gone, 
Its  mistakes  don't  dwell  upon, 
If  you'll  only  struggle  on 

They  can't  down  you. 

If  you  blundered  yesterday, 
Do  not  cling  to  your  dismay, 
Rise  to  seek  a  better  way 

When  you've  tumbled. 
Keep  your  courage,  struggle  on, 
Here's  a  thought  to  dwell  upon, 
You  are  not  the  only  one 

Who  has  stumbled. 


— Selected 
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THE  LESSER  SERVICE 

By  Emma  Gerberding  Lippard 


Minnie  Brown  was  singing  blithe- 
ly as  she  set  her  little  shop  to  rights 
on  Monday  morning.  She  had  had 
an  unusually  restful  week-end.  And 
she  was  not  yet  over  the  thrill  of 
owning  and  operating  her  own  lit- 
tle place.  For  years  she  had  dream- 
ed of  starting  a  hat  and  gown  shop. 
She  had  studied  all  the  business 
methods  and  moves,  as  well  as  the 
actual  sewing  and  draping  and  fit- 
ing  in  the  big  store,  where  she  had 
begun  as  salesgirl  in  millinery, 
worked  a  year  in  alterations  and 
finally  triumphed  by  being  promoted 
to  a  buyer's  position.  All  those 
years  since  high  school  she  had  been 
able  to  help  at  Jiome  and  yet  save, 
bit  by  bit,  for  a  business  venture  of 
her  own.  And  now  that  she  actual- 
ly had  the  shop  of  her  dreams  she 
was  never  so  happy  as  when  at  work 
there.  Minnie  had  always  had  a 
special  knack  at  beautifying.  Her 
simple  taste  was  faultless  both  in 
dress  and  home  decorations.  It  was 
no  wonder  that  her  wares  attracted 
the  girls  from  the  college  on  the 
hill.  The  mother  of  one  of  the  stu- 
dents had  laughingly  told  Minnie 
that  her  daughter  had  simply  re- 
fused to  buy  her  outfit  in  the  city 
before  coming  back  to  school  in  the 
fall. 

"These  things  do  not  have  the  dis- 
tinction that  Miss  Brown's  have/' 
she   had   said. 

Minnie  was  never  happier  than 
when  working  for  the  college  girls. 
They  were  near  her  own  age  and  so 
full  of  life  and  the  joy  of  it,  they 
seemed  to  bring  to  her  all  the  brim- 


ming youth  that  she  somewhat  miss- 
ed in  her  own  work-a-day  world. 
Perhaps  it  was  because  she  kept  them 
in  mind  so  constantly  as  she  snipped 
and  turned  and  draped  and  trimmed 
that  her  hats  seldom  failed  to  please. 
She  was  frank,  too,  in  telling  the 
girls  when  something  was  too  elab- 
orate or  ornate,  too  large  or  too 
small  to  be  really  becoming.  They 
trusted  her  and  sought  her  advice. 
She  knew  this  and  gloried  in  it.  She 
was  an  honest  worker,  glad  to  be  of 
help   and   always   fair   and   just. 

Until  very  recently  this  had  been 
enough  for  Minnie.  She  was  help- 
ing at  home,  doing  her  work  honest- 
ly and  never  shirking.  She  had  at- 
tained her  ambition  and  her  shop 
was  a  paying  proposition.  What 
more  could  she  ask? 

But  lately  a  restlessness  had  crept 
in.  She  wondered  now  and  then 
whether  she  was  doing  her  share  in 
the  world.  There  seemed  to  be  so 
much  need  and  sorrow  and  suffering 
everywhere.  She  knew  girls  who 
were  doing  big  things  to  conquer 
the  sad  side  of  life.  One  of  her 
classmates  had  gone  as  a  mission- 
ary. Another  was  a  deaconess.  She 
had  a  cousin  in  welfare  work.  Her 
own  brother  was  going  to  be  a 
preacher.  Af/ter  all,  hats  and 
gowns  seemed  vain  and  trivial  things 
to  Minnie  when  she  was  in  this 
mood. 

"But  they  are  my  line,"  she  decid- 
ed again  and  again.  "I  can  do  this 
work  well.  And  what  else  could  I 
do?  And  again  she  thrilled,  this 
Monday  morning,  as  she  took  in  the 
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perfect  details  of  her  artistic  little 
shop. 

The  night  before  she  had  heard  a 
sermon  on  service.  The  preacher 
had  said  that  the  opportunity  for 
some  great  and  special  service  came 
to  everyone  sooner  or  later.  It  came 
along  the  line  that  each  one  was  fit- 
ted for.  And  one  eager  or  ready  for 
service  would  find  the  way. 

"Imagine  big  and  special  service 
through,  hats  and  .gowns,"  Minnie 
giggled  gaily  to  herself  between 
songs.  "I'm  certainly  ready  and 
willing.  But  surely  he  didn't  mean 
things  like  working  overtime  to  fin- 
ish Nina's  party  dress,  or  walking 
through  the  rain  to  mail  Miss  Bur- 
ton's hat  so  she'd  get  it  in  time  for 
the  wedding.  That's  the  only  kind 
of  service  that  seems  to  come  my 
way."  Yet  she  kept  on  singing  as 
she  worked. 

The  sun  was  shining.  The  canary 
in  the  gilded  cage  in  the  window  be- 
hind the  bank  of  violets  seemed  wild 
with  joy.  The  colors  of  the  new 
draperies  blended  perfectly  with  the 
rug.  No  one  would  guess  that  she 
had  dyed  them  herself  because  the 
rug  cost  more  than  she  should  have 
spent.  She  knew  she  would  have 
customers  today. 

They  came  even  before  she  finish- 
ed basting  the  pretty  brown  dress  to- 
gether^  a  group  of  laughing,  rosy 
girls.  Monday  was  a  half-holiday 
up  at  the  college. 

"O,  Miss  Brown,  is  it  ready?  May 
I  have  a  fitting?"  cried  a  gay  young 
voice  after  all  had  exclaimed  over 
the  lovely  window,  the  joyous  ca- 
nary and  the  new  draperies.  "And 
did  you  think  of  anything  for  the 
hat?" 


"Yes,  Loretta,  I  did!  You  tor- 
mented me  so  about  it  I  couldn't  for- 
get it.  I  thought  till  my  head  ached 
and  all  at  once  I  had  an  idea.  Then 
I  just  had  to  work  it  out.  It  drove 
me  wild!  So  I  dropped  the  dress  and 
began  on  the  hat.  I  couldn't  stop 
till  I  finished  it.  You  kept  me  up 
half  the  night!" 

}"Of  it's  ready  then?  Show  me 
quick,"  cried  Loretta,  her  great 
black  eyes  shining  with  anticipation. 
"I  knew  you'd  have  an  inspiration." 

"Of  course  you  don't  have  to 
take  it  unless  you  want  it,"  said 
Minnie,  politely.     I  can  sell  it." 

"Show  me!  I  can't  wait!  "I'm 
sure  I'll  like  it,"  Loretta  begged. 

"You  ,'can  tell  bette/r  with  the 
dress  on.  Let's  try  it  first.  I've 
just  this  minute  got  it  basted  togeth- 
er," Miss  Brown  said  teasingly,  as 
she  held  the  soft  folds  over  the  sleek 
brown  head.  "It's  going  to  fit  per- 
fectly and  I  can  finish  it  in  a  couple 
of   hours." 

All  the  girls  "oh-ed"  and  "ah-ed" 
as  the  dress  slipped  on.  "It's  wonder- 
ful," sighed  one. 

"You  will  need  dark  brown  suede 
pumps  and  flesh  stockings  with  this. 
Your  brown  coat  will  go  nicely," 
Minnie  chattered  on.  "Now  please 
hold  still.  I'm  going  to  hang  the 
skirt." 

"Do  you  mind  if  we  talk  business 
while  you  work,  Miss  Brown?"  the 
large  blonde  girl  asked,  with  a  seri- 
ous look.  "We  so  seldom  get  alone 
together,  and  we  must  settle  some- 
thing right  now." 

"If  you  don't  mind  if  I  hear,"  Miss 
Brown  replied,  proud  of  this  furth- 
er proof  of  confidence. 

"Now    Loretta,     forget    the     dress 
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for  a  minute,  for  we  really  must  de- 
cide  about   Miss   Foster." 

Minnie  smiled  as  she  saw  how 
the  girl  before  the  mirror  was  preen- 
ing herself  in  the  soft  brown  folds. 
"She's  impossible,  I'm  afraid, 
Eleanore,"  she  stated,  into  the  glass. 
"Her  clothes  are.  Not  she,"  the 
serious  one  amended. 

"But  she  is  a  fright,"  cried  the 
small  dark  girl  called  Ann.  "That 
mass  of  frowsy  hair  bunched  in  the 
back  might  have  been  thought  beau- 
tiful once,  but  not  in  our  day  and 
age." 

"It  is  beautiful,"  Eleanore  put  in. 

"Only  not  in  style.     There  might  be 

some  way  to  fix  it  if  we  knew  how." 

"But    all    the    frills    and     ruffles!" 

Loretta  cried. 

"Yes,  it's  really  tragic,"  Eleanore 
was  more  than  serious  now.  "Some 
hick  dressmaker  in  some  jay  town 
'outfitted'  her  for  college,  I  suppose." 
Ann  and  Loretta  giggled.  "Your 
language  is  so  expressive!"  Anne 
tittered.  "But  have  you  seen  the 
size  of  her  feet?" 

"Careful,  Ann,"  cried  Loretta, 
stretching  out  a  perfectly  shod  foot. 
"You  know  my  weakness." 

"Well,"  Ann  replied  thoughtfully. 
"Maybe,  shoes  like  yours — " 

A  girl  who  had  been  silent  all  at 
once  spoke  up.  "Do  you  think  we 
could  offer  her  some  make-up?  You 
know  it's  her  ghastly  look  that  is 
the  worst." 

"And  her  scared  eyes,"  Ann  add- 
ed. "She's  just  hopless.,  girls.  Give 
her  up." 

"Nevertheless,"  Eleanore  sighed, 
"she  has  a  perfectly  wonderful 
speaking  voice.  I  feel  sure  she  can 
sing    and    her     compositions     are     a 


marvel.  Dramatics  needs  her.  So 
does  the  church  choir.  And  our  mu- 
sic is  our  problem  just  now." 

"Poor  dramatics!"  giggled  Ann. 
"What  if  Evangeline  poured  forth 
a  voice  as  badly  modulated  as  the 
frills  on  her  clothes?  Maybe  we 
are  better  off  without  her." 

The  skirt  was  hanging  evenly  in 
graceful  folds.  Miss  Brown  took 
the  pins  out  of  her  mouth,  set  Loret- 
ta on  a  low  chair  and  went  for  the 
hat.  She  knew  it  would  suit.  The 
size  and  shape  were  of  her  own 
planning,  the  head  size  was  just 
right,  the  colors  skillfully  planned. 
Without  a  word  she  put  it  on  Loret- 
ta's  dark  head,  pulled  the  soft  tan 
quill  out  a  bit  at  one  side,  and  bade 
the  girl  turn  again  to  the  glass. 
Loretta  gave  one  look,  turned  about 
and  threw  her  arms  about  Minnie's 
neck. 

"It's  perfect,  just  perfect!"  she 
cried.  "And  I  had  no  idea  what 
kind  of  a  hat  to  order  with  this 
dress.  You  must  have  known  hew 
badly  I  wanted  to  look  my  best  at 
the  luncheon,  Miss  Brown.  I  can 
never  thank  you   enough." 

All  the  girls  agreed  with  her  en- 
thusiasm and  after  arrangements 
were  made  for  delivery  of  both  hat 
and  gown,  and  some  fawn  gloves 
were  chosen  to  finish  the  costume 
the  girls  fluttered  out.  Minnie  be- 
gan to  clear  up  the  fitting  room  and 
straighten  her  own  apparel.  Kneel- 
ing on  the  floor  was  fun,  when  you 
could  listen  to  the  chatter  of  lovely 
girls,  but  lint  on  a  skirt  never  help- 
ed a  sale.  A  slight  noise  in  the 
salesroom  drew  her  attention  and 
she   stepped  out   noiselessly. 

A    tall,    slender     girl,     wearing     a 
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coat  of  a  bright,  loud  plaid,  shoes 
that  were  too  fancy  for  feet  of  her 
size,  and  a  hat  too  large,  was  stand- 
ing in  the  shop.  It  was  not  her 
clothes,  however,  that  attracted  Miss 
Brown's  attention  first,  and  this  was 
strange,  for  Minnie  of  the  exquisite 
taste  generally  took  in  a  woman's 
costume  at  one  glance.  Now  she 
looked  first  at  the  great,  hungry- 
looking  eyes  and  the  mass  of  wavy 
brown  hair  under  the  big  hat.  For 
a  moment  she  felt  as  if  she  had  seen 
the  girl  before.  Then  she  remem- 
bered what  the  members  of  the  dra- 
matic club  had  said  and  she  knew 
that  she  had  just  heard  her  customer 
described.  "Mass  of  frowsy  hair 
bunched     in    the     back."  "Scared 

eyes,  ghastly  look,  size  of  her  feet," 
came  floating  back  to  her  as  on  an 
echo,  and  lastly  she  remembered 
Eleanore's  expressive  words,  "Some 
hick  dressmaker  in  some  jay  town." 
Poor  girl!  How  true  it  all  was!  As 
she  stood  there,  uncertainly,  in  the 
beautiful  shop,  Evangeline  Foster 
was  just  what  the  girls  had  said, 
"utterly  impossible,"  to  fit  among 
them.  Yet  Minnie  liked  the  bright 
broad  face. 

"Can  I  help  you?"  she  asked  in 
her   usual   professional   tone. 

The  girl  laughed  shyly,  but  Min- 
nie seemed  to  sense  bitterness  along 
with  timidity.  "I  guess  not,  thank 
you,"  she  said  shortly.  But  even 
shortness  could  not  disguise  the 
beauty  of  the  voice.  Minnie  smiled 
kindly,  and  the  girl  went  on,  "I  just 
wanted  to  look  around." 

"I'm  glad  to  have  you  look,"  said 
Miss  Brown. 

"I  just  couldn't  help  coming  in. 
The   store  is   so  pretty.     The   violets 


and  that  gorgeous  canary  and  your 
lovely  hangings.  I  adore  pretty 
Wrings."  The  beautiful  voice  was 
wistful,  yet  reckless.  Some  way 
Minnnie  seemed  to  realize  all  at 
once  that  it  was  desperation  that 
made  it  speak  out.  The  girl  was 
feeling  terrible  about  something  and 
she  had  to  tell  someone. 

"I  bet  she's  sheer  lonesome," 
thought  Minnnie,  and  all  at  once 
she  wanted  to  help.  "I  dyed  the 
draperies  myself,  Miss  Foster.  I'm 
a  wizard  at  dyeing.  And  the  violets 
are  old  stock  I  ordered  last  year 
when  I  thought  flowers  would  be 
used  on  hats  and  dresses,  and  then 
feathers  came  in."  Minnie  laughed 
a  friendly  laugh.  "Don't  tell,  but  I 
dipped  them,  too.  They  we're  all 
faded." 

"You  are  wonderful!"  the  girl 
cried,  drawing  nearer.  "It  all  looks 
like  a  million  dollars!  And  how  did 
you  ever  know  my  name?" 

Minnie  blushed,  but  she  answer- 
ed quickly  and  truthfully.  "I  heard 
the  girls  speak  of  you.  They  all 
come  here.  I  get  all  the  college 
news."  A  dark  flush  spread  over 
the  face  of  the  girl,  but  before  she 
could  speak  Minnie  added,  "They 
said  your  voice  was  wonderful  and 
your  compositions   a   marvel." 

The  blush  grew  deeper  and  Miss 
Foster  turned  suddenly  on  Minnie 
with  a  sob  in  her  voice  and  asked, 
"Honest?  You're  not  fibbing?  Did 
they  say  that?  You've  got  to  tell 
me." 

"Why  yes,"  said  Minnie,  trying 
to  speak  easily  and  naturally  while 
she  racked  her  brains  to  remember 
just  what  the  girls  had  really  said. 
"And    Eleanore   Warring   wants   you 
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for  dramatics.  It's  the  most  popu- 
lar of  the  clubs  you  know.  She 
spoke  of  your  beautiful  hair,  too. 
That's  how  I  knew  you." 

"Honest?  You  mean  it?  Miss 
Warring  said  all  that  about  me? 
You're  not  making  it  up?" 

Minnie  laughed  again.  "It's  all 
true.  And  they  were  sure  you  could 
sing." 

"I  can,  oh,  I  can!  It's  the  one 
thing  I  can  do,  but  look  at  me, 
Miss—" 

"Brown,  Minnie  Brown,"  her  host- 
ess told  her. 

"Look  at  me,  Miss  Brown!'  I'm 
so  ugly!  I'm  all  wrong!  They  all 
know  it!  They  hate  me!  They 
snub  me!  I  haven't  a  friend!  I'm 
sick  with  loneliness!  I  try  to  hide 
it.  I  go  to  everything,  but  I — oh, 
I  can't  believe  it  yet!  Eleanore 
Warring!  But  you  know  I  couldn't 
belong  to  dramatics!  I'd  love  to, 
but  I  can't.  I  haven't  the  clothes! 
They  all  dress  so."  The  girl  was 
blinded  by  tears.  She  groped  wild- 
ly toward  the  door,  but  Minnie 
caught  her. 

"Sit  down,  Miss  Foster,"  she  said, 
drawing  her  toward  the  fitting  room. 
"I  want  to  talk  to  you.  I  see  a  cus- 
tomer coming.     You  wait  here." 

She  hurriedly  thrust  the  girl  into 
the  soft,  low  chair,  pulled  the  cur- 
tains, and  turned  to  greet  the  new- 
comer. But  all  the  time,  as  she 
tried  on  hats  and  pulled  out  gloves 
and  scarfs  for  inspection  her  mind 
was  busy.  The  sweet,  deep  voice, 
the  sad  dark  eyes  and  those  awful 
clothes  were  between  herself  and 
her  customer.  A  great  overwhelm- 
ing desire  to  make  over  Miss  Foster 
had  taken  hold   of  her.     While   she 


talked  and  smiled  and  bustled  about 
and  sold,  plans  were  forming  them- 
selves  swiftly  in  her  mind. 

Minnie's  "inspirations,"  as  the 
girls  called  them,  always  came  like 
this.  The  idea  for  a  gown  or  hat 
would  come  whirling  through  the 
air  in  the  midst  of  a  sale  or  a  rush 
to  finish  an  order,  and  would  not  be 
dismissed  until  put  into  reality.  It 
was  "inspirations''  like  these  that 
always  bred  her  greatest  successes. 
And  she  knew  herself  well  enough 
to  realize  that  when  one  seized  upon 
her  she  could  not  afford  to  scorn  it. 
This  time  she  was  overwhelmed  with 
a  desire  to  dress  Miss  Foster.  She 
knew  she  could  do  it,  and  what  is 
more,  she  knew  at  once  just  how  she 
would  do  it. 

At  last  she  was  able  to  go  back 
to  the  waiting  girl,  hidden  behind 
the  rich  looking  hangings.  She 
found  her  red  and  swollen  with 
weeping,  huddled  in  an  incongrous 
heap  in  the  luxurious  chair  like  a 
pile  of  old  clothes  in  a  dainty  bou- 
doir. 

"This  is  terrible  of  me,  Miss 
Brown,  to  let  out  like  this  to  a  per- 
fect stranger.  I  haven't  cried  since 
I  left  home.  I  don't  know  what  you 
must  think  of  me,"  she  gasped. 

"Don't  let  up.  Sit  here,  i  want 
co  talk  to  you,"  said  Minnie.  And 
for  once  she  hoped  that  no  customer 
would  come  to  her  door.  "I'm  going 
to  be  very  frank  with  you,  for  you 
look  honest  and  straightforward,  and 
I  believe  you  can  stand  the  truth. 
First  of  all,  I'm  going  to  tell  you 
something  about  myself.  For  a  long 
time  my  conscience  has  been  at 
work,  making  me  uncomfortable  be- 
cause I  never  can  be  of  real  service. 
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I  can't  do  church  work.  I'm  tied 
here  to  the  shop.  At  night  I  make 
hats,  and  clean  and  decorate  and  re- 
novate. All  day  I  sew  or  sell.  I 
love  it,  but  I  feel  tied.  I  sometimes 
want  to  do  bigger  things. 

"Now  about  you,  Miss  Warring 
did  say  everything  that  I  told  you, 
but—  " 

"Oh,  yes,  I  know — but — I'm  all 
wrong,"   sobbed   Evangeline. 

"But,"  Minnie  went  on  calmly, 
"some  of  the  girls,  I'll  not  say  who, 
persuaded  her  that  ycur  appearance 
was  against  you.  Remember,"  as 
the  girl  started  to  rise,  still  sobbing, 
"they  all  recognize  your  ability  and 
feel  their  need  of  you.  That's  the 
main  thing,  isn't  it?" 

"It  doesn't  make  any  difference, 
if — "    Evangeline   began   again. 

"It's  going  to  make  all  the  differ- 
ence in  your  college  life,  and  some 
to  the  church,  too,  if  you  can  really 
sing.  You  say  you  can.  Have  you 
had  lessons?" 

A  low  laugh  came  from  the  hud- 
dled figure.  "It  may  sound  vain. 
But  I've  had  real  training  and  I  can 
sing." 

"I'm  going  to  have  you  show  them 
that  by  singing  a  solo  next  Sunday 
in  church.  I  heard  the  soloist  say 
she'd  be  away  and  didn't  know 
where  to  get  a  substitute.  I'll  call 
her  now  and  let  her  decide  a  time  to 
try  you  out.  She'll  pay  you  well  and 
it'll  be  a  real  service  to  the  church." 

"Oh,  no,  no,  I  can't, — I  mean,  I 
can  sing.  But  I  can't  stand  up  in 
front  of  those  girls.  I  couldn't  open 
my  mouth." 

"Don't  be  silly.  They  won't  even 
know  you  in  a  choir  gown.  .  They 
think  you  can  sing.     Now  prove  it." 


"I'm  all  wrong.  Just  all  wrong," 
sobbed  the  girl. 

"There's  nothing  wrong  about  you 
that  can't  be  made  right,"  said  Min- 
nie. 

"My  hair,"  cried  Evangeline.  "All 
the  girls — " 

"It  takes  time  to  keep  a  mass  of 
hair  like  yours  nice.  People  are 
more  particular  about  such  things 
than  they  used  to  be.  Long  hair 
must  be  as  neat  as  a  bob.  Will  you 
let  me  show  you  how,  and  will  you 
try  to  keep  it  so?" 

"It's  no  use — "  the  girl  began,  but 
then  she  straightened  up  and  said, 
"You're  so  kind.  Of  course  I'll  try. 
But  you  have  no  idea — " 

Minnie's  skillful  hands  were  al- 
ready at  work  and  the  mass  of  hair 
was  soon  a  flat  smooth  coronet 
around  the  well-formed  head.  "You 
can  wear  the  very  latest  hats  with 
it  like  that,"  she  said  in  a  satisfied 
tone.  "Stand  up  and  slip  off  your 
dress.      Now   close   your   eyes." 

Over  ;the  smooth,  crowned  head 
slipped  Loretta's  soft  new  gown.  It 
was  a  perfect  fit.  "Now  look.  Who 
says  it's  no  use?"  cried  the  artist, 
gaily. 

Miss  Foster  gasped.  "I  never 
would  have  believed  it.  Can  I  really 
be  like  that?"  she  cried,  and  then 
she  did  just  what  Loretta  had  done 
earlier  in  the  day,  she  put  her  arms 
suddenly  around  Minnie's  neck,  and 
cried,   "You're  wonderful." 

Miss  Brown  beamed.  "You're 
beautiful,"  she  answered. 

All  at  once  Miss  Foster  began  to 
pull  off  the  lovely  dress.  "It's  no 
use,"  she  began  again  hopelessly. 
"You  see,  I  have  no  money.  Look 
at  this  coat,"  she  held  it  up  and  be- 
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gah  to  laugh  hysterically.     "Look  at 
it." 

Minnie  laid  aside  the  beautiful 
soft  gown  without  a  word  and  push- 
ed the  girl  back  into  her  seat.  "Are 
you  going  to  let  me  help  you  or  net?" 
she  asked  shortly.  "I  want  a  chance 
to  be  of  service." 

"I  can't  go  into  debt,"  Miss  Fos- 
ter replied.     "I   can't  buy  clothes." 

"Your  clothes  aren't  bad.  Look 
at  this."  Miss  Brown  picked  up 
the  dress  the  girl  had  thrown  off. 
"It  is  good  material,  and  almost  the 
same  color  as  Loretta's."  She 
blushed,  then,  fearing  she  had  told 
something  by  revealing  the  name  of 
the  owner  of  the  soft  new  gown. 
"Here,"  snipping  busily.  "Take  off 
this  bow.  That  will  improve  it,  and 
it  needs  taking  in  a  bit  here.  A  lit- 
tle fullness  here  will  help.  I  have 
some  small  pieces  of  this  tan  vel- 
vet I  made  a  toque  out  of.  Let's 
take  this  red  out  of  the  neck  and 
baste  this  in.  It  will  soften  the 
whole  effect.  You  can  get  shoes, 
hose  and  gloves  from  the  fee  you 
earn  from  the  solo.  They  may  take 
you  on  regularly.  My  hands  are 
just  aching  to  get  hold  of  your  hat. 
Do  I  have  your  permission  to  make 
it  over?  See,  it's  much  too  big  to 
wear  with  your  hair  that  way." 

"My  coat,"  the  girl  whispered.  It 
was  as  if  she  were  overwhelmed 
with  hope  but  could  not  yet  trust 
her  faint  faith  in  improvement. 

Minnie  laughed  again.  "It  isn't 
a  bad  shape.  It's  the  plaid,  and  you 
know  how  clever  I  am  at  the  dye 
pot." 

"Oh,  you  couldn't — "cried  Evange- 
line eagerly. 

By  Sunday  you  shall  have  a  hat 
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that   fits   and   a   dark    brown    coat," 
laughed  the   artist. 

"You're  wonderful,"  whispered  the 
girl.  There  was  a  new,  shy  look  of 
happiness  in  her  eyes.  "Why  are 
you  so  good  to  me?" 

"I  like  you,"  laughed  Minnie.  "And 
I'm  doing  what  I  like  best  to  do. 
The  only  thing  I  can  do,  in  fact. 
Cutting  and  fitting  and  making  over 
is  my  only  gift.  And,  like  you,  I 
like  beautiful  things.  I  never  see 
an  unbeautiful  thing  that  I  don't 
want  to  make  it  over."  Then  she 
blushed  again,  thinking  she  had  im- 
plied an  unkind  thing.  But  her 
guest  was  too  happy  to  notice. 

"Now  put  on  your  dress,  and  if 
you  don't  mind  wearing  my  old  coat 
and  tarn  for  a  couple  of  days  I'll 
work  over  your  hat  and  wrap.  Be 
sure  to  let  the  girls  see  you  tonight 
with  your  hair  like  that  and  your 
dress  as  it  is  now." 

"I'll  fix  my  hair  like  this  every 
day  if  it  takes  two  hours.  I'll  get 
up  at  sunrise,"  the  girl  answered 
and  her  laugh  was  a  happy  one. 

On  Sunday  the  college  girls  saw 
a  new  face  in  the  soloist's  seat.  The 
shy  happiness  in  the  great  dark  eyes 
had  taken  away  the  hungry  look. 
Excitement  had  put  color  into  the 
pale  cheeks.  And  when  the  wistful 
mouth  opened  and  deep  liquid  notes 
poured  foth  the  praise  of  God,  all 
sat  spellbound  and  impressed. 

After  the  solo,  the  impetuous  Ann 
leaned  toward  Eleanore.  "What  do 
you  think  of  that,"  she  whispered. 
"It's  the  Foster  girl." 

"I  told  you  she  could  sing,"  Elea- 
nore said,  after  church. 

"But  you  didn't  mean  like  that," 
laughed  Ann. 
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"How  dould  I  gu;ess?"  Eleanore 
answered. 

"Don't  miss  it,"  cried  Loretta. 
"Everyone's  mobbing  her.  They're 
crazy  about  her.  The  choirmaster 
won't  let  her  go!" 

"How  nice  she  looks,"  said  Elean- 
ore. "That  dark  brown  coat  is  so 
becoming." 

"She's  been  looking  nice  all  week. 
Did  we  just  dream  she  was  dowdy  at 
first?"  Ann  giggled.  "Her  brown 
dress  is  almost  like  Loretta's.  And 
her   hair    is    beautiful.     Wish     mine 


were  half  that  long.  It  grows  so 
slowly." 

No  one  had  time  to  notice  Min- 
nie. She  walked  off  quietly  alone, 
and  only  she  knew  that  she  was  sing- 
ing. It  was  a  silent  song,  one  of 
thanksgiving.  She  knew  at  last 
that  her  chance  for  service  had 
come  and  gone.  And  she  had  not 
let  it  slip  by. 

"It  is  only  a  lesser  service,  Lord," 
she  whispered.  "Hats  and  gowns 
are  frivolous.  But  I  did  it  unto 
Thee." 


INSTITUTION  NOTES 


Lewis  Earl  Hanna,  of  the  Guil- 
for  County  Cottage,  was  alllowed  to 
go  to  his  home  in  Greensboro  last 
Tuesday  on  account  of  the  death  of 
his  mother. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  W.  Hunt,  of  Char- 
lotte, were  visitors  at  the  School  last 
Friday.  Mr.  Hunt  has  been  a  con- 
tributor to  the  columns  of  The  Uplift 
for  a  long  time,  and  both  he  and  his 
wife  have  many  friends  here  who 
are  always  glad  to  see  them. 


is  now  living  in  Charlotte,  having 
received  an  honorable  discharge  from 
the  United  States  Army  November 
29,  1933.  Manning  informs  us  that 
since  leaving  the  Training  School  he 
served  four  and  one-half  years  in  the 
Army — 18  months  at  Fort  Bragg,  N. 
C  ;  18  months  at  Schofield  Barracks, 
Hiwaiian  Islands,  and  18  months  at 
Fort  Washington,  Md.  He  stated 
further  that  he  intended  to  attempt 
to  enter  the  U.  S.  Marine  Corps  in 
the  near  future. 


Manning  Spell,  who  was  paroled 
from  this  institution  January  5, 
1928,  called  on  us  last  Tuesday.     He 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gordon  Hunter  and 
children,  of  Roxboro,  visited  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  W.  W.  Johnson  last  Sunday. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hunter  were  formerly 
employed  at  the  Training  School  and 
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we  were  all  glad  to  see  them.  We 
were  also  glad  to  learn  that  Mr. 
Hunter  had  recently  been  elevated  to 
the  vice-presidency  of  a  bank  at  Rox- 
boro. 


sjx  degrees  above  zero  which  is  very 
unusual  for  this  section  of  the  coun- 
try. 


Walter  Sistar,  one  of  our  young 
linotype  operators,  having  made  a 
good  record  during  his  stay  at  the 
School  has  been  paroled.  He  re- 
turned to  his  home  in  Charlotte 
about  two  weeks  ago. 


We  are  very  sorry  to  learn  of  the 
death  of  Mr.  James  F.  Russell,  of 
Rocky  River,  last  Tuesday  night. 
Mr.  Russell  was  the  father  of  our 
Iaundryman,  Mr.  John.  W.  Russell. 
The  sympathy  of  his  many  friends 
here  is  extended  to  the  bereaved  fam- 
ily. 


We  have  been  experiencing  sud- 
den changes  in  the  weather  during 
the  past  week.  Last  Saturday  af- 
ternoon was  so  warm  that  wheii  the 
boys  were  taken  to  the  athletic  field, 
the  baseball  goods  were  brought  out, 
two  teams  consisting  of  both  boys 
and  officers  chosen,  and  a  nine-in- 
ning practice  game  was  played. 
Sunday  was  also  fair  and  warm.  On 
arising  Monday  morning  we  were 
greeted  by  chilly  blasts  of  real  win- 
try weather,  and  for  two  or  three 
days  experienced  the  coldest  weather 
we  have  had  in  several  years.  At 
one  time  the  thermometer  dropped  to 


Mr.  A.  C.  Sheldon,  Boys'  Work 
Secretary  of  the  Charlotte  Y.  M.  C. 
A.,  had  charge  of  the  service  at  the 
Training  School  last  Sunday  after- 
noon. After  the  usual  opening  exer- 
cises Mr.  Sheldon,  presented  Rev. 
Charles  H.  Rickman,  of  California, 
a  noted  evangelist,  soloist  and  song 
leader,  and  at  one  time  head  of  an 
institution  for  girls  in  that  state, 
who  delightel  his  audience  with  a 
well-rendered  solo.  Before  going  in- 
to his  most  interesting  address,  "The 
Strange  Doctor."  Rev.  Rickman, 
told  the  boys  an  impressive  Indian 
story:  Big  Tree,  an  Indian  chief, 
was  a  very  large  man,  weighing  al- 
most four  hundred  pounds.  He  was 
a  very  wicked  man;  led  his  tribe  in 
their  attacks  on  white  people.  The 
Federal  Government  offered  a  re- 
ward for  his  capture  dead  or  alive. 
He  was  finally  captured,  tried  for 
murder,  found  guilty  and  sentenced 
to  be  hung.  A  missionary  aided  by 
a  half-breed  interpreter  visited  him 
in  the  death  houije  and  showed  him 
that  in  killing  the  palefaces  he  had 
sinned  against  God,  or  as  the  In- 
dians called  Him,  the  Great  Spirit, 
and  was  condemned  to  death  because 
the  Great  Spirit  had  said,  "Who  so 
sheddeth  the  blood  of  man,  so  shall 
his  blood  be  spilled."  The  Indian 
was  converted  and  the  change  in  his 
behavior  was  so  noticeable  that  the 
warden  asked  the  governor  to  par- 
don him.     This   was,  done   and   Chief 
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Big  Tree  returned  to  his  people,  told 
them  of  Jasus,  and  spent  the  rest  of 
his  life  leading  his  people  to  Christ. 
In  his  talk,  "The  Strange  Doctor." 
the  speaker  called  attention  to  the 
text  as  found  in  the  fifty-third  chap- 
ter of  Isaiah — "By  His  stripes  we 
are  healed,"  and  showed  us  four  out- 
standing facts:  1 — This  strange 
doctor  shows  us  we  are  ill.  2 — Tells 
us  there  is  a  doctor.  3 — Shows  us 
the  medicine.  4 — Tells  cf  His  cure. 
Rev.  Rickman  said  that  in  many 
cases  the  Spirit  of  God  compares  sin 
to  a  disease.  Sin,  he  said,  is  not  a 
part  of  man  as  God  created  him,  and 
neither  is  disease,  for  Adam  and  Eve 
were  perfect  in  body.  Illness  is  al- 
ways a  weakness,  and  the  longer  we 
have  it  the  worse  it  becomes.  Eight- 
ty-three  out  of  a  hundred  diseases 
are  self-limited,  and  if  we  take  care 
of  ourselves  the  disease  will  work  it- 
self out.  The  speaker  further  stat- 
ed that  God  compared  sin  to  leprosy, 
one  of  the  worst  of  all  diseases. 
There  is  now  one  remedy  for  leprosy 
and  likewise  but   onei  cure  for  sin — 


the  spirit  of  God.  Where  did  sin 
come  from?  Not  from  God,  Neither 
did  it  come  from  the  devil,  who  can 
tempt  usjbut  cannot  make  us  commit 
sin.  Sin  comes  from  within  our- 
selves when  we  listen  to  the  tempter 
and  yield.  Sin  therefore  comes 
from  man's  heart  and  according  to 
Rev.  Rickman,  the  only  way  to  take 
sin  out  of  the  world  would  be  to  take 
all  the  people  from  the  world,  Man 
has  power  to  choose  what  kind  of  life 
he  shall,  lead,  and  when  we  let  our 
desires  choose  the  wrong  instead  of 
the  right,  cur  life  becomes  diseased 
and  our  only  hope  is  this  strange  doc- 
tor. Disease  means  only  physical 
death,  but  sin  means  spiritual  death, 
separating  our  souls  from  God.  This 
strange  doctor,  the  Spirit  of  God,  is 
always  near  us  and  can  be  easily 
found.  God  never  makes  mistakes; 
He  knows  all  about  us,  and  those 
who  go  to  Him  will  never  fail  to  be 
cured.  We  were  delighted  to  have 
Rev.  Rickman  with  us  and  trust  he 
may  be  able  to  make  a  return  visit 
in  the  near  future. 


GOOD  HUMOR 

Good  humor  is  the  clear  blue  sky  of  the  soul,  on  which 
every  star  of  talent  will  shine  more  clearly,  and  the  sun  of 
genius  encounter  no  vapors  on  its  passage.  Tis  the  most  ex- 
quisite beauty  of  a  fine  face — a  redeeming  grace  in  a  homely 
one.  It  is  like  the  green  on  a  landscape,  harmonizing  with- 
every  color,  mellowing  the  glories  of  the  bright  and  softening 
the  hue  of  the  dark ;  or  like  a  flute  in  a  full  concert  of  instru- 
ments— a  sound,  not  at  first  discovered  by  the  ear,  yet  filling 
up  the  breaks  in  the  chord  with  its  bewitching  melody. 

— Selected 


SOUTHERN     RAILWAY 
SYSTEM 

Railroad  Schedule 

NORTHBOUND 

No.  30  to  New  York  1:45  A.M. 

No.  136  to  Washington  ....  4:14  A.M. 

No.  36  to  New  York  8:52  A.M. 

No.  34  to  New  York  4:09  P.M. 

*No.  38  to  New  York  7:24  P.M. 

No.  32  to  New  York 8:40  P.M. 

No.  40  to  New  York  8:58  P.M. 

No.  12   to   Richmond   6:45  P.M. 

SOUTHBOUND 

No.  29   to   Birmingham   ....  2.06  A.  M. 

No.  31    to    Augusta    5:04  A.M. 

No.  33  to  New  Orleans  ....  9:02  A.M. 

No.  11  to  Atlanta  6:50  A.M. 

No.  37  to  New  Orleans  ....11:54  A.  M. 

No.  45   to   Greenville   2:27  P.M. 

No.  135   to   Atlanta    8:22  P.M. 

No.  35  to  New  Orleans  ....11:08  P.  M. 

*A11  trains  stop  in  Concord  except 
No.   38,  northbound. 

Train  No.  32  will  stop  in  Concord 
to  take  on  passengers  going  to  Wash- 
ington and  beyond. 

Train  No.  37  will  stop  at  Concord 
to  discharge  passengers  coming  from 
beyond  Washington. 
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!                        LOVE  | 

%                     As  far  as  human  need  exists,  fj 

J|                                Or  echoes  call,  * 

4                   Love,  limitless,  divine,  persists  * 

*  About  us  all.  $ 

Its  pulsing  waters  never  tell  t 

*  Of  bounding  shore ;  * 
*•  They  surge  and  roll  and  rise  and  swell  1 
$  Forevermore.  § 
t  * 

*  — Charles  Russell  Wakely  f 
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LINCOLN'S  GETTYSBURG  ADDRESS 
(November  19,  1863) 

Fourscore  and  seven  years  ago  our  fathers  brought  forth  upon  this  conti- 
nent a  new.  nation,  conceived  in  liberty,  and  dedicated  to  the  proposition  that 
all  men  are  created  equal. 

Now  we  are  engaged  in  a  great  civil  war,  testing  whether  that  nation,  or 
any  nation,  so  conceived  and  so  dedicated,  can  long  endure.  We  are  met  on 
a  great  battlefield  of  that  war.  We  have  come  to  dedicate  a  portion  of  that 
field  as  a  final  resting  place  for  those  who  here  gave  their  liwes  that  that  rui- 
nation might  live.    It  is  altogether  fitting  and  proper  that  we  should  do  this. 

But  in  a  larger  sense  we  cannot  dedicate,  v)e  cannot  consecrate,  we  cannot 
hallow  this  ground..  The  brave  men,  living  and  dead,  who  'Struggled  here, 
have  consecrated  it  far  above  our  poor  power  to  add  or  detract.  The  world 
ivill  Httle  note  nor  long  remember  ivhat  we  say  here,  but  it  can  never  forget 
what  they  did  here. 

It  is  for  us,  the  living,  rather,  to  be  dedicated  here  to  the  unfinished  work 
ivhich  they  who  fought  here  have  thus  far  so  nobly  advanced.  It  is  rather 
far  us  to  be  here  dedicated  to  the  great  task  remaining  before  us;  that  from 
these  honored  dead  we  take  increased  devotion  to  that  cause  for  which  'they 
gMVe_  the  last  full  measure  of  devotion;  that  we  he\re  highly  resolve  tthat  these 
dead  shall  not  have  died  in  vain;  that  this  nation,  under  God,  shall  have  a  new 
birth  of  freedom;  a.nd  that  government  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for 
the  people,  shall  not  perish  from  the  earth. 


THE  SOUTH  IS  LEADING 

From  a  recent  survey  of  the  situation  in  the  press  dispatches  and 
the  leading  papers  of  the  country,  as  well  as  by  word  of  mouth  from 
those  who  travel  about,  it  is  learned  that  the  South  is  leading  the 
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nation  in  the  drive  for  recovery.  There  is  a  very  general  improve- 
ment in  conditions,  and  a  happier  feeling  is  expressed.  This  is 
encouraging  and  should  give  heart  to  any  who  may  feel  the  least 
hesitancy  about  better  times  for  the  people  generally.  The  sun  is 
shining  through  the  clouds.  All  co-operating  together  in  backing 
up  the  President  in  his  plans  to  restore  confidence  and  business 
prosperity,  will  finally  dispel  all  the  fears  that  may  be  in  the  hu- 
man breast. 

That  is  not  all.  It  is  announced  in  the  papers  that  North  Car- 
olina is  leading  the  Union  in  the  recovery  march.  Going  forward 
more  rapidly  than  any  other  State.  This  is  good  news.  And  why 
not?  North  Carolina  is  blest  with  all  the  God-given  advantages 
vouched  to  man.  He  has  only  to  keep  his  head,  with  a  stout  heart 
and  rigid  determination,  and  grasping  the  opportunities  at  his 
command,  he  can  make  this  State  the  garden-spot  of  America — 
the  playground  of  the  South — if  it  is  not  already  on  the  road  to 
that  destination. 


THE  FATHER  OF  AMRICAN  WIT 

It  was  in  1733  that  Franklin's  book  of  humor  and  wit,  "Poor 
Richard's  Almanac,"  was  published  and  soon  had  a  circulation 
throughout  the  colonies  extending  from  Pennsylvania  to  the  Car- 
olinas. 

This  publication  filled  with  good  stories,  skits  and  a  wonderful 
store  of  information  pertinent  to  weather  and  other  facts  came  at 
a  time  when  the  sad  faced  colonists  needed  a  little  spice  in  their 
lives  to  lift  them  from  the  sordid  experiences  of  the  past. 

Franklin  was  obsessed  with  a  high  sense  of  humor,  having  a  com- 
bative spirit  and  without  malice  would  write  things  in  a  semi-hu- 
morous vein  under  a  mythical  name  just  for  the  love  of  a  battle  of 
words.  It  was  the  author's  style  of  writing  that  attracted  and 
held  the  attention  of  his  contemporaries  and  soon  the  little  booklet 
had  a  circulation  of  10,000  subscribers. 

In  this  age  of  advanced  science  and  high  culture  a  subscription 
list  of  10,000  does  not  take  lodgement,  but  to  inspire  the  people  to 
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read  during  an  epoch  of  history  wherein  the  people  were  intimidat- 
ed by  the  French  and  Indian  Wars  and  when  the  Mississippi  and 
Ohio  valleys  were  nothing  but  hunting  grounds,  reflects  the  mind 
of  a  genius,  and  at  the  same  time  the  venture  has  to  be  accepted  as 
a  financial  success. 

The  last  edition  of  Poor  Richard's  Almanac  was  published  in 
1758,  carrying  a  summary  of  all  the  best  wit  and  wisdom  of  previ- 
ous editions,  emphasizing  the  fact  that  laughter  really  started  in 
America  about  two  centuries  back. 


LAUGHTER  A  GOOD  MEDICINE 

Make  the  world  laugh — not  AT  you,  but  WITH  you.  The  tiredr 
heavy-hearted  man  or  woman  who  has  lost  for  a  time  the  music 
and  cheer  out  of  life  will  be  grateful  if  you  can  break  through  the 
gloom  and  win  even  a  fleeting  smile.  Comforters  are  wanted  but 
not  "Job's  Comforters."  The  person  with  the  smile  and  the  twink- 
le, whose  laugh  rings  hearty  and  true,  and  who  spreads  the  conta- 
gion of  good,  clean  mirth,  free  from  sting,  he  or  she  is  the  person 
we  welcome  everywhere.  These  kind  of  people  are  good  to  drive 
away  the  "blues"  and  make  the  way  joyous  and  the  burden  light. 

Marshall  P.  Wilder  declares  that: 

"God  never  gave  a  man  a  greater  gift  than  the  power  to  make  others 
laugh,  unless  it  is  the  privilege  of  laughing  himself.  We  honor,  revere, 
admire  our  great  soldiers,  statesmen,  and  men  of  letters,  hut  we  love  the 
man  who  makes  us  laugh.  The  laugh-maker  is  a  puhlic  benefactor,  for 
laughter  is  the  salt  of  life,  and  keeps  the  whole  dish  sweet."  ■: 

How  much  need  there  is,  these  days,  of  anything  that  will  keep  the* 
whole  dish  of  life  sweet!  The  grinding,  and  the  crushing,  and  the  greedl 
in  business,  the  jealousies  and  misunderstandings  in  social  and  even 
church  life,  the  bickerings  that  disturb  family  serenity,  do  not  come  out 
of  evil  intent.  They  are  the  product  of  stress  and  strain  and  friction. 
The  wheels  of  life  are  insufficiently  lubricated  and  grow  hot.  Good, 
hearty,  sweet-spirited  laughter  is  an  "oil  of  gladness,"  which  many  times 
will  clean  out  the  grit  from  the  bearings  and  make  the  whole  machine 
run  more  smoothly.  Ella  Morris  wrote  once,  for  the  old  Success  Maga- 
zine this  couplet:  "Here  is  a.  Truth  I  hurl  at  you:  Where  laughter  is, 
Success  is,  too."  Surely,  good  nature  is  a  great  help  to  gaining  success  , 
and  to  smoothing  out  the  many  troublesome  wrinkles  in  business. 
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SPARROWS  AND  STARLINGS 

The  pesky  and  much  abused  English  sparrow  has  at  last  found 
a  champion,  along  with  the  starling,  the  latter  bird  being  quite 
numerous  in  North  Carolina.  Conceding  that  at  times  these  birds 
are  a  nuisance,  a  writer  in  the  Pennsylvania  Games  News,  which 
is  issued  by  the  Commissioner,  says: 

"It  is  the  old  story  of  all  created  things.  Very  few  creatures  are 
wholly  bad.  Before  we  can  pass  judgment,  we  must  strike  a  balance  to 
find  whether  we  are  better  off  with  or  without  them."  He  states  that 
after  examination  of  the  stomachs  of  thousands  of  birds  of  various 
species,  made  by  the  Game  Commission,  the  starling  was  found,  because 
of  its  numbers,  to  be  the  Pennsylvania  farmer's  best  friend,  wi|th  the 
English  sparrow  a  close  second.  So  far  not  a  single  starling  in  the 
insect-feeding  season  has  been  found  subsisting  on  anything  else. 
Japanese,  cucumber,  Mexican  bean,  Asiatic  and  willow-leaf  beetles,  al- 
falfa weevils  and  countless  other  pests  are  grist  to  the  starling's  mill. 
After  the  Japanese  beetle  has  grounded  for  the  year,  examination  of  a 
fresh  batch  of  stomachs  showed  the  food  had  been  the  injurious  clover 
weevil.  Nor,  says  the  authority,  do  starlings  drive  away  other  birds. 
Starlings,  robins,  grackles  and  doves  were  watched  for  months  nesting 
within  a  few  feet  of  each  other  in  perfect  amity.  The  only  bird  none 
would  allow  near  was  the  brown  thrasher.  > 

******* 

Just  about  five  years  ago  a  million  dollar  income  anually  was  not 
news.  By  comparison  of  statistics  we  gather  that  there  were  a 
few  years  back,  513  individuals  with  an  income  of  a  million  dollars 
or  more,  but  at  this  time  the  number  has  dwindled  to  only  twenty. 
The  question  is  "what  has  happened?" 


THE  BLUE  BOOK 

This  is  a  book  familiar  to  mariners.  It  contains  the  names  of 
all  merchant  ships  of  the  United  States  as  well  as  the  code  of  sig- 
nals. 

Prior  to  1927  it  seems  there  were  two  codes  of  signalling — the 
visual  and  radio  system.  It  was  about  this  date  that  an  "Inter- 
national Radio  Conference,"  consisting  of  representatives  of  the 
principal  maritime  nations  of  the  world,  met  for  the  purpose  of 
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simplifying  the  signalling  code  by  merging  the  two  into  one. 

After  January  first  the  Blue  Book,  revised,  will  be  sent  to  ail 
ship  masters  with  every  detail  of  information,  and  the  ruling 
will  be  put  into  effect  at  once. 

Hence  we  can  understand  the  significance  of  the  expression, 
"done  according  to  the  little  blue  book." 


ANOTHER  STEP  IN  SCIENCE 

Dr.  George  W.  Carver,  the  noted  negro  scientist,  also  head  of 
research  department  of  Tuskegee  Institute,  has  by  experiment 
given  to  the  beauty-parlor  devotees  a  lotion,  made  of  the  oil  of 
peanuts,  but  not  accepted  because  of  the  fattening  or  tissue-build- 
ing values. 

As  a  result  of  this  finding  Dr.  Carver  used  the  oil  after  drawn 
from  the  emulsion  in  massaging  two  young  boys  suffering  from 
infantile  paralysis  with  satisfactory  results.  ' 

Possibly  another  by-product  of  the  peanut  is  discovered  that 
will  be  used  in  the  advancement  of  science.  ',  . 


The  following  jingle  in  rhyme  tells  volumes,  and  neither  is  it 
fiction  of  a  foreign  nature: 

"We  are  a  mile  and  a  half  from  church,  you  know*  * 

And  it  rains  today,  so  we  can't  go.            '  s 

We  would  go  ten  miles  to  a  dance  or  show,            -■"'■-  -  -  3* 
Though  the  rain  should  fall  and  the  wind  should  blow. 
But  the  church  is  different  we'll  have'you  know,     *<3- 

That  is  why  when  it  rains  we  just  can't  go.               '  '- 

But  we  all  go  to  the  things  we  like,         '                      .»  t 

And  we  ride  if  we  can;  if  we  can't  we'll  hike."            !'  » 

:  -i 
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RAMBLING  AROUND 

By  Old  Hurrygraph 


It's  not  so  much  about  the  house 
that  any  one  can  see 

It's    not    so     much     about    the 
grounds  that    call    the    bird 
and  bee; 

It's  just  the  folks  that  live  with- 
in and  flowers  that  bloom 
without 

That  call  the  bird  and  bee  and 
friend — that's  what  we  care 
about." 


It  is  a  matter  of  considerable 
doubt  whether  the  people  who  are  al- 
ways harping  on  some  given  ques- 
tion will  make  good  angels  in  the 
herafter. 

— o — 

"A  girl  will  spend  considerable 
time  in  her  early  years  looking  for  a 
husband,"  says  a  columnist.  And 
good  many  of  them  are  hunting  for 
him  after  they  are  married. 
— o — 

The  people  may  talk  about  the  cur- 
rency as  much  as  they  please,  but  it 
appears  to  me  that  it  is  not  current 
enough,  among  the  masses. 

At  an  election  in  a  town  in  Massa- 
chusetts they  cast  27  votes  for  Mae 
West.  All  that  talk  about  her  get- 
ting her  man  was  evidently  taken 
seriously. 

The  Blue  Eagles  are  leading  the 
way  to  the  Silver  and  Gold  Eagles. 
t  have  often  thought  that  is  why 
Vnoneys  flies  away  so  quickly — these 


birds  have  such  agile  wings. 

The  papers  are  saying  "Miami 
beach  is  becoming  a  popular  place 
for  girls  with  dolls — also  boys  with 
'dolls."  And  doll-ars  are  more  pop- 
ular than  either  of  the  two. 

Governor  Lehman,  of  New  York, 
wouldn't  let  Mayor  LaGuardia,  of 
New  York  city,  be  the  dictator  of 
that  municipality.  But  the  Mayor 
compromised  and  decided  to  wait — 
perhaps  in  the  belief  that  he  may  be 
President  of  the  U.  S.  some  day. 

As  Byrd  and  Ellsworth  are  so- 
journing in  the  Antarctic  they  are 
always  in  communication  with  their 
U.  S.  homeland.  People  fail  to  get 
excited  over  these  great  explorers — 
any  more.  The  radio  has  put  the  ki- 
bosh on  that  old  classic  about  dis- 
tance lends  enchantment. 

During  the  rigors  of  the  late  cold 
spell,  a  Durham  colored  cook,  to  give 
herself  a  comfortable  feeling  as  to 
warmth,  went  into  the  dining  room 
and  took  a  seat  on  one  of  the  radi- 
ators. As  she  retu'rned  to  the  kitch- 
en the  lady  of  the  house  inquired  as 
to  where  she  had  been,  and  the  now 
wjarmed  up  cook  replied,  "In  there 
sitting  on  the  radio." 

America  feels  better  and  happier 
today  foT  participating  in^  that 
country-wide  tribute  to  President 
Roosevelt  on  his  birthday.  It  was 
impressive  and  will  be  far-reaching. 
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No  better  expression  could  be  given 
to  the  affection  and  good  will  which 
the  country  feels  fdr  the  President. 
It  is  easy  to  guess  that  no  other 
birthday  gift  could  please  him  so 
much  or  move  him  more  deeply. 

Many  energetic  politicians  are 
dissatisfied  because  they  cannot 
sjhake  enough  fruit  off  the  political 
plum  tree.  They  alre  hungry  for 
jobs,  and  of  course  you  can't  blame 
them  for  that.  Handsome  Jim  Far- 
ley is  chairman  of  the  Democratic 
National  committee  of  the  Roosevelt 
homeland  state  of  New  York,  and  be- 
sides he  is  postmaster  general.  He 
has  his  finger  in  the  "pie"  in  all 
branches  of  the  public  service.  The 
Democrats  criticise  him  and  insist 
that  he  is  "stingy  with  the  jobs," 
and  that  he  should  give  up  either  his 
cabindnt  position  or  his  political 
chairmanships.  Meanwhile  Jimmy 
sits  tight. 

— o — 

My  long-time  friend,  Thomas  M. 
Gdrman,  who  for  several  decades  was 
the  private  secretary  to  Gen.  J.  S. 
Carr,  loves  to  delve  in  history  for  a 
pastime.  His  research  shows  that 
human  nature  is  about  the  same  now 
as  it  has  been  since  human  nature 
was  first  created.  He  gives  me  this 
brief  note  on  the  character  of  Fabius, 
a  Roman  ruler:  "Simply  by  biding 
his  time,  one  man  has  rescued  a  na- 
tion. Not  fdr  the  praise  of  men  did 
he  care,  but  alone  for  our  safety. 
Therefore  greater  his  fame  shall  wax 


in  the  future."  Then  Tom,  with  a 
twinkle  of  the  eyes  and  a  smile, 
said:  "The  above  was  written  by  En- 
nius,  a  Roman  Writer,  more  than  200 
years  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  and 
is  applicaple  to  our  Washington  and 
Lincoln,  and  let  us  hope  that  it  will 
apply  to  our  Roosevelt."  I  am  sure 
it  will,  Tom. 

— o — 
The  second     of     this     month     was 
groundhog   day.     On   that   date   Mrs. 
Hiirrygraph  and     I     celebrated     the 
46th  anniversary  of  our  marriage  in 
a    very    quiet    manner,    and    continue . 
our    happy    journey    on;  towards    the 
golden  marker.  When  we  reach  that 
point  in  our   earthly  careers   I  hope 
the  following  recipe  for  golden  wed- 
ding     anniversaries   will  have     been 
fulfilled:     To      mutual      preferment, 
add  common  sense,  a  double  strength 
element  of    self-control,    with    plenty 
of  the  baking  powder  of  service,  ad- 
hering to  wdrth  while  ideals.     Add  a  ; 
determined   but     consistent     co-oper-  . 
ation,    an    altruistic    religious    right- : 
eousness,   a  workable  amount  of  the 
knowledge    of    thrift,    and    plenty    of 
the    spirit    of    forgiveness,    seasoned  ; 
with  the  salt  of  good  will.     Then  add 
a  cheerful  attitude  of  mind  with  just 
a   sufficiency  of   smiles  to  go   round. 
These  thoroughly     mixed     with     the  ; 
milk  of  human  kindness.     Bake   and  ; 
serve  in  the  casserole  of  the  Golden 
Rule,  and  then,  I  opine,  all  too  soon,  . 
the  moments  will   tick   the  time   for 
our   Golden   Wedding  Anniversary.       : 


There  are  more  men  who  have  failed  to  improve  their  chan- 
ces than  there  are  men  who  have  had  no  chance. 
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GREAT  CHRISTIAN  JEWS 

By  Rev.  Henry  Einspruch 


The  Christian  Jews  who  through 
study  of  the  Scriptures,  have  come 
to  see  in  Jesus  of  Nazareth  the  Mes- 
siah of  Israel  and  the  Saviour  of  the 
world,  form  a  large  and  growing  ar- 
my. In  the  nineteenth  century  more 
than  200,000  Jewsj  entered  the  Chris- 
tian Church.  In  the  past  thirty 
years  thousands  and  thousands  of 
Jews  have  become  followers  of 
Christ,  at  least  40,000  in  Hungary 
alone  since  the  World  War.  In 
America  today  Jews  are  to  be  found 
in  every   Christian   religious  body. 

Of  the  thousands,  mentioned  above 
there  are  many  Jewish  Christians 
whose  genius  has  enriched  the  world 
and  brought  lasting  honor  to  their 
own  race.  In  very  brief  paragraphs 
a  few  of  these  are  named.  Other 
interesting  facts  about  these  men 
may  be  found  in  any  encyclopedia. 
Notice  from  what  dfferent  lands 
they  come  and  in  what  varied  parts 
of  the  world  they  have  carried  on 
their  Christian  work. 

August  Neander  for  thirty-eight 
years  held  the  position  of  professor 
in  the  University  of  Berlin,  lecturing 
to  crowded  classrooms.  He  has 
been  called  "the  father  of  modern 
ecclesiastical  history,"  and  his  learn- 
ing and  sterling  qualities  made  him 
one  of  the  few  outstanding  men  of 
his  age. 

Issac  da  Costa,  poet  laureate  of 
the  Netherlands,  is  another  Chris- 
tian Jew  who  rose  to  prominence 
through  his  historical  and  religious 
writings.  His  influence  has  stamped 
itself    upon    the    religious    and    social 


life  of  Holland. 

Rabbi  Issac  Lichtenstein,  for  thir- 
ty-four years  a  district  rabbi  in 
Hungary,  in  his  old  age  braved  mis- 
understanding and  opposition  to  be- 
come a  Christian.  His  writings 
have  had  a  profound  influence  on 
Jews  of  every  walk  of  life  and  his 
example  has  proved  false  the  charge 
that  no  orthodox  Jew  could  ever  be 
a   sincere  follower  of  Jesus. 

Dr.  Frederick  Adolph  Philipi,  the 
famous  scholar,  was  the  son  of  a 
Jewish  banker  of  Berlin,  and  was 
disinherited  when  he  became  a  fol- 
lower of  the  Messiah — Jesus.  But 
no  money  in  the  world  could  stop  his 
declaring  the  truth  as  he  saw  it.  He 
was  baptized  when  a  young  man  of 
twenty  and  became  one  of  the  lead- 
ing educator^  of  students  for  the 
ministry  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in 
Germany. 

Dr.  Alfred  Edersheim  is  best 
known  as  a  theological  writer  and 
lecturer  at  the  University  of  Oxford. 
His  book,  "The  Life  and  Times  of 
Jesus  the  Messiah,"  because  of  its 
sty'e  and  the  learning  and  faith 
with  which  it  is  written,  places  it 
among  the  best  studies  of  Christ's 
life. 

The  first  Protestant  Bishop  of 
Jerusaleum,  Michael  Solomon  Alex- 
ander, was  a  Jew  of  Germany.  For 
many  years  he  had  been  a  rabbi  in 
Plymouth  and  also  professor  of  He- 
brew in  King's  College,  London.  He 
had  the  distinction  of  being  the  high- 
est churchman  in  the  city  of  Jerusa- 
lem  and   his   death  was   mourned  by 
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the  entire  population. 

Professor  Carl  Paul  Caspari  is 
celebrated  for  his  studies  on  the  Old 
Testament  and  his  connection  with 
the  University  of  Christiana,  Nor- 
way. His  Arabic  grammar  has  nev- 
er been  superceded  and  his  help  in 
revising-  the  Norwegian  Bible  proved 
of  the  greatest     value. 

Bishop  Issac  Helmuth,  of  Huron, 
Canada,  was  a  Jew  who  has  been 
called  "the  most  enlightened  and 
scholarly  of  bishops  to  preside  over 
a  Canadian  bisphoric."  Among  other 
things,  he  is  remembered  as  a  build- 
er of  schools,  which  he  supported 
with  money  inherited  from  his  fa- 
ther. 

Isidor  Lowenthal,  who  died  a  mar- 
tyr in  far-off  Afghanistan,  was  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  men  who 
ever  went  to  India.  He  was  a  mu- 
sician, mathematican  and  especially 
gifted  in  languages.  He  translated 
the  New  Testament  into  the  Indian 
dialect,  Pushtu,  and  had  nearly  com- 
pleted a  dictionary  when  one  even- 
ing he  was  shot  in  his  own  garden 
by  his  watchman,  who  alleged  that 
he  mistook  his  master  for  a  robber. 


Bishop  Samel  Issac  Schereschew- 
sky,  who  translated  the  Bible  into  the 
Chinese  and  founded  St.  John's  Uni- 
versity in  Shanghai,  was  a  Lithuan- 
ian Jew.  He  has  been  called  one  of 
the  six  most  learned  students  of  Ori- 
ental language  and  literature  in  the 
world.  His  work  has  been  summed 
up  in  these  words:  "The  grandest 
conquest  of  the  world's  mightiest  he- 
roes sink  into  littleness  beside  the 
work  which  Bishop  Sschereschewsky 
had  done  when  he  made  the  Bible 
speak  in  Mandarin  and  heralded  out 
salvation  over  half  a   hemisphere." 

Dr.  John  Bettlleheim,  a  Hungar- 
ian Jew,  was,  the  first  Protestnt 
missionary  to  go  to  Japan  when  that 
country  was  closed  to  missionaries 
and  Christianity  was  still  outlawed. 
He  was  hounded  from  place  to  place 
and  at  last  forced  to  leave  the  coun- 
try, but  he  succeeded  in  translating 
a  large  part  .of  the  New  Testament 
into  Japanese,  and  in  1926,  at  Ky- 
uku,  a  monument  was  erected  to  his 
memory  and  work,  at  the  unveiling 
of  which  the  Imperial  Household 
was  represented. 


KILLING  TIGERS 

It  is  reported  that  in  India  last  year  tigers  killed  1,033  men, 
while  men  killed  1,068  tigers.  That  was  a  close  game.  The 
score  was  about  even.  I  do  not  know  what  the  tigers  are  do- 
ing to  better  their  chances  this  year,  but  it  is  supposed  that 
the  hunters  will  be  a  little  more  cautious  and  will  see  to  it  that 
they  are  better  armed.  But  it  seems  that  men  are  willing  to 
make  such  sacrifices  for  the  sport  and  the  spoils  of  the  game. 
They  are  always  aware  of  the  fact  that  they  are  running  a 
hazardous  risk  in  searching  for  game  as  strong  and  fierce  as 
the  tiger,  but  that  does  not  seem  to  lessen  the  interest  in  the 

pursuit. — Young  Folks. 
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IN  LINCOLN'S  FOOTSTEPS 


By  Mabel  McKee 

The  knocker  on  the  massive  white 
door  was  cold,  forbidding  and  frosty. 
,  When  Marian  Lee  Randolph's  fingers 
touched  it,  chills  travelled  up  her 
arm1.  At  the  same  minute  a  feeling 
of  dread  went  up  and  down  her 
spine.  The  other  girls  in  charge  of 
branch  libraries  had  told  her  they 
would  rather  walk  to  a  lion's  den  and 
beg  for  a  place  to  rest  than  to  go  ask 
aid  of  the  grizzled  old  soldier  whose 
medals  for  distinguished  service  in 
two  wars  were  always  a  part  cf  his 
costume. 

But  Tom,  Marian  Lee's  younger 
brother,  said  the  old  man  was  gener- 
ous when  asked  to  aid  patriotic  en- 
terprises. If  the  Lincoln's  birthday 
party  for  the  Warrick  branch  li- 
brary was  not  a  patriotic  event  then 
Marian  Lee  thought  there  were  none, 
Just  because  three  school  trustees, 
whose  slogan  was  "cut  the  tax  rate 
to  the  lowest  point,"  had  refused  to 
allow  her  funds  to  finance  the  party 
was  no  reason  for  heir  to  say  all  her 
plans  had  to  go  to  smash. 

Slowly  the  massive  door  was  open- 
ed. A  pair  of  stern,  steely  blue  eyes 
looked  from  under  grizzled  shaggy 
eyebrows  at  Marian  Lee.  A  court- 
eous but  very  cool  voice  asked,  "Will 
you  come  in?" 

And  then  Marian  Lee  was  in  the 
colonel's  library  with  its  hundreds 
of  histories,  its  big  portraits  of 
Washington,  Lincoln  and  other  great 
Americans,  its  flags,  some  cut  by 
bullets  and  shells,  and  its  array  of 
guns  and  swords  crossed  above  the 
mantel. 


Right  then  all  the  beautiful  speech 
about  the  Lincoln  party  just  left 
Marian  Lee's  mind.  She  couldn't 
even  remember  its  central  thought — 
that  she  was  giving  some  one  an  op- 
portunity to  do  a  great  work  in 
Americanization  by  financing  this 
party.  The  Warrick  branch  library, 
just  a  few  squares  from  the  colonel's 
house,  was  the  one  where  the  people 
from  "Little  Europe"  got  their 
books — the  people  who  came  to  this 
middle  west  city  from  Italy,  from 
Hungary ,  from  Sweden  and  many 
other  countries;  across    the  sea. 

But  Marian  Lee  was  talking  in 
hurried  broken  phrases,  telling  about 
the  tragedies  of  being  librarian  at 
Warrick  branch,  where  all  the  old 
furniture  was  placed,  where  books 
half  worn  out  at  other  branches 
found  a  final  home  and  where  there 
were  only  the  cheapest  pictures  and 
bits  of  sculpture. 

There  was  the  unlighted  street, 
too.  Marian  Lee  told  how  it  kept 
readers  away  from  the  library  at 
night.  That  lowered  the  circulation 
so  that  the  school  trustees  often 
talked  of  closing  the  branch.  It  was 
saved  only  by  the  head's  insistence 
that  it  be  kept  open  so  that  these  chil- 
dren of  thirteen  other  nationalities 
would  not  prove  an  annoyance  at  oth- 
er branches. 

Colonel  Warren  knew  that  Marian 
Lee  supported  her  mother  and  her- 
self. Tom  had  told  him  that  as  he 
trimmed  shrubbery  all  summer  long 
for  the  colonel  so  that  he  would 
have  money   to   buy   his  high    school 
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books.  He  knew  that  she  couldn't 
give  the  children  parties  or  buy 
books  for  the  branch  as  she  would 
like  to  do. 

When  there  was  a  break  in  her 
long,  halting  speech  the  old  man  rose 
from  his  chair,  walked  to  one  side  of 
the  room  and  took  from  the  wall  a 
beautiful  picture  of  Lincoln  chopping 
wood.  "My  dear  Miss  Randolph," 
he  said  kindly,  "here  is  my  contri- 
bution to  your  library  and  your  par- 
ty. It  is  a  picture  your  children 
should  study.  It  tells  a  story  your 
your  children  should  know  as  well  as 
millions  of  other  young  Americans. 
Abraham  Lincoln  wanted  a  book.  He 
split  hundreds  of  rails  to  buy  it. 

"Today  when  children  want  books 
or  parties,  they  expect  their  teachers 
or  some  charitable  persons  or  clubs 
to  furnish  them.  Because  children 
never  have  to  struggle  for  books, 
they  think  little  of  them.  And  as  a 
result  of  buying  everything  for  chil- 
dren we're  training  a  big  class  of 
paupers  and  whiners  for  tomorrow." 

Clutching  the  big  picture  in  her 
arms,  Marian  Lee  found  herself  out 
on  the  porch  again,  the  massive, 
white  door  closed  behind  her  and  the 
old-fashioned  knocker  more  cold, 
more  forbidding  and  more  frosty 
than  it  had  been  before.  She  was 
staring  at  it,  trying  to  decide  wheth- 
er to  leave  the  picture  on  the  porch 
or  knock  again  and  hand  it  back  to 
its  owner. 

Instead  she  did  neither.  Careful- 
ly she  carried  it  down  Vine  Avenue, 
around  the  corner,  and  into  Warrick 
Street,  and  toward  the  old  store 
building  in  which  her  branch  library 
was  located. 

"Well,"  she  said  defiantly,     "I  can 


at  least  tell  him  what  1  think  of  him 
when  I  return  his  picture.  The  old 
miser!  The    man     isn't     even     a 

patriot." 

Marian  Lee  thought  a  lot  of  other 
things.  When  she  returned  that  pic- 
ture she  was  going  to  tell  him  that 
her  grandfather  had  fought  for  the 
Confederate  side  and  that  when  the 
war  was  over  he  hung  Lincoln's  and 
Grant's  pictures  side  by  side  with 
those  of  Lee  and  Jackson.  Her  own 
father  had  told  her  that,  saying,  "1 
don't  think  father  ever  once  looked 
at  those  pictures,  but  he  wanted  us 
boys  to  knew  the  war  was,  over  and 
hatred  should  be  ended. 

"Rebel!  That's  what  he  would 
call  me,  the  old  miser,"  Marian  Lee 
kicked  the  snow  from  one  side  of  the 
street  to  the  other.  "I  think  he  was 
trying  to  make  me  mad." 

Something  soft  struck  her  back. 
Quickly  she  turned  to  see  Nick  Lug- 
osi  throwing  friendly,  spft  snowballs 
at  her.  His  mother,  who  was  watch- 
ing the  fun  from  the  doorway  of  her 
little  grocery  store,  waved  a  friendly 
hand  at  Marian  Lee.  Seeing  the 
great  picture,  she  called  quickly  to 
Nick  to  carry  it  for  "Miss  Liberry 
Teacher." 

And  so  it  was  Nick  Lugosi,  just 
four  years  away  from  Italy,  a 
swarthy  little  chap  of  twelve  years, 
instead  of  the  patriotic  granddaugh- 
ter of  a  Confederate  general,  who 
carried  the  picture  of  young  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  into  the  Warrick  branch 
library  that  February  morning. 
After  placing  it  carefully  on  a  read- 
ing table  he  rushed  to  the  stove  to 
put  some  more  coal  inside  it. 

He  lingered  still  longer,  studying 
the  new  picture.  He  knew  the  teach- 
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er  would  have  it  hung.  Surely  he 
could  have  that  honor.  He  waited 
and  waited  but-  Marian  Lee  busied 
herself  with  some  books  on  her  desk 
and  noticed  neither  Nick  nor  the  of- 
fending picture. 

"Teacher,"  Nick's  voice  was  soft, 
"cant  I  hang  the  picture  of  the  work- 
man? There's  a  nail  on  that  wall. 
Maybe  when  it  is  hung  and  the  oth- 
ers are  here  you  will  tell  us  the  story 
from  it.     So?" 

Carelessly  Marian  Lee  nodded  her 
head.  Almost  bitter  was  that  ges- 
ture. Now  all  her  plans  for  the  par- 
ty were  gone.  She  couldn't  even 
finance  the  favors  of  tiny  flags  and 
Lincoln  prints  or  the  refreshments 
of  ice  cream  and  candy,  which  were 
a  vital  part  of  every  party  at  the 
Warrick  branch.  The  only  thing  she 
could  be  sure  of  was  the  invitations 
sent  out  to  the  patrons. 

Something  tugged  at  her  arm. 
That  was  Nick,  who  had  hung  the 
picture       very       carefully.  "It's 

straight,  Miss,  Teacher,"  he  boasted; 
and  then  coaxed,  "Please  tell  me  why 
is  the  man  chopping  wood?" 

Impatiently,  for  she  wanted  her 
time  to  devise  ways  to  make  the  par- 
ty a  possibility,  Marian  Lee  told  Nick 
about  Abraham  Lincoln,  the  youth 
who  loved  books  so  much  that  he  was 
willing  to  split  hundreds  of  rails,  for 
fences  to  buy  them.  "Surely  your 
teacher  has,  told  you  how  he  was  one 
of  the  country's  greatest  presidents," 
she  finished. 

Quiet  in  the  room  again.  Marian 
Lee  was  lost  in  thought.  Should  she 
ask  the  Rotary  or  Kiwanis  Club  to 
help  her?  Or  would  Miss  Helen 
Smith,  the  president  of  the  Fort 
rison    Chapter   of   the    Daughters 


of  the  American  Revolution,  be  in- 
terested in  her  plans? 

Quiet  in  the  room.  Nick  was 
studying  the  picture  of  the  youthful 
Lincoln,  an  eager  look  in  his  eyes,  a 
hint  of  a  smile  on  his  mouth.  For  a 
long  time  he  studied  it  and  then  he 
eagerly  put  forth  an  imperious  ques- 
tion, "Miss  Teacher,  why  can't  us 
boys  build  some  fences  to  get  money 
to  buy  some  new  books  for  the  li- 
brary? The  ones  we  have  are  ter- 
ribly old." 

Marian  Lee  stood  very  still  for  five 
minutes.  When  that  time  had 
elapsed  without  one  word  from  his 
beloved  "liberry  teacher,"  Nick  re- 
peated his  question,  adding,  "The 
O'Reilly's  goats  are  always  running 
wild  and  causing  fights.  I'm  sure 
the  grandmother  there  would  hire  us 
to  build  one,  for  she  hates  fights  and 
the  like." 

The  answer  came  slowly,  "I  don't 
know,  dear.  I  really  can't  tell  you 
now." 

But  in  a  little  while  she  was  her 
old,  eager  self  again,  planning  with 
Nick  whose  great  intention  now  was 
tc  build  the  O'Reilly  fence.  He  was 
quite  sure  that  Tony  Victor  would 
help  him,  for  Tony  had  a  passion  for 
reading.  So  would  Michgel  Rourke 
and  the  Engstrom  twins  and  the 
Zacharosky  boys. 

Five  o'ciock  was  supper  hour  for 
the  keeper  of  the  branch  library  but 
Marian  Lee  didn't  close  at  that  time 
this  evening.  Seven  little  boys,  all 
brought  in  by  Nick,  were  talking  to 
her.  Pat  O'Reilly,  having  been 
visited  by  them,  had  agreed  to  pay 
ten  dollars  for  a  good  fence.  The 
Goodwill  Industry  from  its  great 
store    of    material    would    give    paint 
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and  wood,  since  it  made  so  much  use 
of  the  library. 

"Teacher,"  Nick's  little  hand 
touched  Marian  Lee's  arm  coaxingly. 
"Could  you  buy  some  Lincoln  books 
with  this  money?  Then  we  could 
show  them  off  at  the  party  to  our  mo- 
thers and  the  other  folks." 

The  party!  Lincoln's  birthday! 
Marian  Lee  had  completely  forgotten 
both  during  the  last  few  hours  as 
she  rushed  about  giving  out  books 
and  directing  the  arrangements  for 
Pat  O'Reilly's  fence.  Now  both  were 
back  in  her  mind — worries  that 
would  follow  her  home  for  dinner. 
By  the  time  she  reached  her  street 
she  would  be  blue  and  gloomy  again. 

But  she  couldn't  let  the  children 
know  that.  Blithely  she  turned  to 
them.  "We'lll  open  at  six  o'clock  as 
usual,"  she  reminded.  "And  after 
cur  regular  story  hour  we'll  talk 
about  the  fence  and  the  party.  But 
neither  must  be  mentioned  again  un- 
til then." 

Pete  Grovosky'  s  big  brown  eyes 
looked  an  unspoken  plea  to  her.  She 
understood  it.  He  couldn't  come  to 
the  library  in  the  evenings  while  his 
mother  washed  dishes  at  the  corner 
hotel  unless  he  brought  his  three  lit- 
tle brothers  and  they  were  terribly 
hard  to  keep  quiet.  But  Marian  Lee 
felt  very  generous  this  day.  "Bring 
the  little  folks,  Peter,"  she  invited. 
"I've  some  new  pictures  and  puzzles 
I  believe  they  will  like." 

Nick,  now  the  leader  of  the  crowd, 
swaggered  a  little.  "You'd  better  be 
telling  the  kids  that  don,t  understand 
this  picture  all  about  it,"  he  suggest- 
ed, "so  they  won't  be  asking  ques- 
tions about  the  fence  and  will  be 
working  and  not  wasting  time." 


"Surely,"  Marian  Lee  patted  her 
promise  onto  his  shoulder.  "First 
thing  we'll  do  is  to  tell  that  story." 

The  children  all  trooped  with  her 
past  the  dark  corner.  Their  laugh- 
ter made  her  spirits  soar.  Turning 
into  Vine  Street,  she  skipped  a  little. 
She  must  hurry  to  get  to  eat  with 
the  girls  the  one  meal  the  family  had 
together.  She  hummed,  almost  mer- 
rily, and  then  she  saw  that  she  was 
opposite  the  big  white  house  with  the 
frosty  knocker. 

Colonel  Warren  wasn't  in  sight 
but  Marian  Lee  didn't  need  to  catch 
a  glimpse  of  him  to  make  her  re- 
member the  way  he  had  shaken  his 
grizzly,  shaggy  head  at  her.  Storm- 
ily  she  started  to  say,  "Miser!"  but 
her  lips  wouldn't  utter  the  words. 

Instead  they  went  quite  wild. 
"Building  fences  isn't  such  a  bad 
way  to  get  money  to  buy  books  when 
it  shows  you  that  Lincoln's  spirit  is 
still  alive,"  they  said. 

It  was  mother  who  thought  of  the 
little  corn  pone  cakes  and  milk  for 
refreshments  at  the  party.  "Make 
it  run  true  to  Lincoln  times,"  she 
f-aid.  "You  know  this  food  is  typi- 
cal of  log  cabins.  It  would  cost  so 
very  little,  dear.  I'll  furnish  the 
corn  pone." 

"Let  the  children  furnish  their 
own  milk,  as  your  colonel  has  sug- 
gested," Florence,  the  high  school 
senior  of  the  family,  laughed  gaily. 
"Corn  bread  and  milk.  Well  I  re- 
member when  our  parsonage  home 
was  even  more  humble  than  it  is  to- 
day and  we  went  to  bod  often  after  a 
supper  of  corn  bread  and  milk.  And 
look  at  us  today." 

Marian  Lee  smiled.  "We'll  do 
just  that,  Mother.  I  know  I  can  rent 
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some  little  blue  and  white  bowls  for 
the  refreshments  and  borrow  that 
log  cabin  Mrs.  Lee  Hays  has  for  her 
kiddies.  I'll  place  it  in  the  center  of 
the  table." 

"Have  rail  fences  around  it" 
Francine  was  interested.  "  I  shall 
be  glad  to  manage  those.  I'm  in  the 
woodwork  class  that  doesn't  seem  to 
to  be  able  to  do  complex  work.  I'm 
sure  we  can  manage  some  logs.  And 
there's  nothing  Professor  Wann  likes 
so  well  as  to  have  us  make  things 
for  the  kindergarten  or  some  other 
gi-ades  of  the  school." 

Marian  Lee  was  always  honorable. 
Back  she  went  to  the  afternoon,  tell- 
ing of  the  visit  again  and  then  of 
what  the  colonel  had  said.  "I  sup- 
pose he  was  right,"  she  ended.  "I 
suppose  I  should  tell  him  so,  but  I 
never,  NEVER  can  becuse  he  was  so 
rude  and  bluff  to  me.  I  shall  never 
do  that." 

"No,  indeed!"  Francine's  dusky 
eyes  flashed.  "Don't  tell  that  old 
codger.  Fifteen  dollars  wouldn't  have 
meant  anything  to  him  and  it  would 
have  saved  you  all  this  work.  I  can 
see  him  now,  taking  on  a  Napoleon 
pose,"  s;he  herself  took  an  air,  "say- 
ing, 'My  dear  young  lady,  the  whole 
trouble  with  you  library  keepers  is 
that  you  do  not  know  your  jobs  as  I 
do.  That  is  the  reason  I  feel  you  are 
overpaid." 

Her  latitude,  her  voice  brought 
screams  of  laughter  from  the  other 
girls.  Even  mother  rocked  in  her 
chair.  Esther  giggled  and  Tom  guf- 
fawed, though  he  kept  insisting  that 
Colonel  Warren  wasn't  such  a  bad 
sort  when  you  knew  him  well  enough. 

"You  can  tell  him  about  the  won- 
der of  his  suggestions  when  the  par- 


ly is  over,  Tom,"  Marian  Lee  smiled. 
"If  it's  a  success,  if  the  new  fence 
holds  the  O'Reilly  goats  within  bon- 
dage, then  you  can  talk.  But  don't 
talk  to  that  man  about  anything 
which  fails.  It  would  make  him 
more  triumphant  than  could  any- 
thing else  we  know." 

Quite  relieved  and  a  little  more 
eager  than  she  had  started  for  her 
work  for  many  a  day  was  Marian 
Lee  when  she  donned  her  beret  and 
chinchilla  coat  after  telling  her  fam- 
ily good-bye.  She  even  whistled 
down  Vine  Street.  Then  s.he  grew 
quiet.  The  dark,  dangerous  corner 
was  near  and  coming  from  it  was  the 
sound  of  feet.  She  peered  through 
the  darkness  and  then  she  heard  her 
name  called. 

There  waiting  for  her,  was  Nick 
his  army  of  "fence  builders,"  even 
the  little  Grovosky  boys.  Instead  of 
eating  supper,  Nick  and  the  Engs- 
trom  twins  had  spent  their  time  per- 
suading Nick's  father  that  he  neded 
a  fence  built  back  of  his  cigar  store 
for  safety  from  nivaders  that  might 
descend  from  the  alley.  They  had 
found  another  place  where  a  fence 
was,  needed.  Breathlessly  they  told 
of  Ijhat — between  the  Vine  Street 
hospital  and  the  park.  Then  the 
nurses  couldn't  push  their  patients 
onto  the  grass  and  "muss  it  up  so." 

Marian  Lee  stood  dead  still  at  this 
suggestion  of  Nick's.  She  had  to 
control  her  impulse  to  laugh,  and 
heartily,  too.  He  was  too  dead  earn- 
est for  that.  Quite  gently,  later 
that  evening,  she  explained  how  fen- 
ces become  prison  walls  when  built 
around  parks  and  playgrounds 
where  sick  and  old  people  and  little 
chidren  must  wander  or  be  taken  so 
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that  they  can  have  happy  hours. 

The  O'Reilly  fence  was  almost 
completed,  the  word  to  bring  a  bot- 
tle of  milk  had  been  sent  to  each 
guest,  the  little  blue  and  white,  old- 
fashioned  bowls  had  been  borrowed 
from  a  church  and  flags  of  all  na- 
tions from  the  homes  around  War- 
rick branch  covered  the  walls  of  the 
library.  All  was  in  readiness  for 
the  big  event  on  Lincoln's  birthday, 
when  an  enterprising  reporter  stum- 
bled on  the  story. 

He  was  a  very  young  reporter 
with  big  ideals  and  eager  to  help  the 
city  as  well  as  write.  He  told  Mar- 
ian Lee  that  right  away  when  he 
came  to  her  library.  Even  at  that  she 
trembled  a  little,  for  she  had  had  ex- 
perience with  stories  that  had  hin- 
dered instead  of  helped  library  work. 
But  after  she  had  looked  directly  in- 
to his  eyes  and  seen  the  sincerity 
there,  she  plunged  right  in  and  told 
him  everything  as  she  had  done 
mother  and  the  girls.  She  began 
with  her  visit  to  Colonel  Warren's. 
The  hanging  of  the  Lincoln  picture 
followed,  the  O'Reilly  fence,  the  plan 
for  bread  and  milk  at  the  party. 
Suggestions  that  the  homes  furnish 
flags  for  walls  had  come  from  Mrs. 
Engstorm.  The  big  silk  flag  that 
held  the  place  of  honor  had  belonged 
to  her  grandfather. 

"It's,  sort  of  a  melting  pot,  this  li- 
brary," he  said  when  she  was 
through.  We  reporters  all  know  this 
neighborhood.  They  call  it  little 
Europe,  and  the  politicians  center 
their  attention  on  election  days.  If 
you  can  instill  some  real  patriotism 
here,  you've  done  big  work,  young 
lady.  What  a  story  this  will  make!" 
"But  you  mustn't  write  that  story." 


She  put  her  hand  on  his  arm.  "The 
people  would  feel  that  you  were 
laughing  at  them  and  they  wouldn't 
come.  Can't  I  make  you  under- 
stand?" 

She  told  him  about  the  people  of 
that  neighborhood,  about  their  faith 
in  the  library  and  her;  she  told  him 
about  the  school  board  wanting  to 
close  this  branch  and  showed  him  the 
worn-out  books,  discards  from  other 
branches.  And  then  she  told  him  of 
her  dream  for  a  real  library  here 
with  real  books  in  it. 

He  shook  her  hand.  "Sister, 
mum's  the  word  on  my  newspaper 
until  on  the  day,  Lincoln's  birthday," 
he  said.  "And  then  I'm  going  to 
write  a  story  that  will  help  you.  And 
watch  for  me  just  as  the  party 
reaches  its  height.  I'll  even  bring 
my  own  bottle  of  milk,  though  I'd 
never  dare  let  the  office  gang  know 
that." 

He  kept  his  word. 

After  they  had  come  from  the  par- 
ty late  that  night  Francine  talked  to 
the  others  about  him.  "Marian  Lee 
really  should  insist  that  they  name 
the  new  library  after  him.  His  story 
was  a  masterpiece. 

"It  brought  the  school  trustees  and 
their  bushel  of  popcorn.  The  presi- 
dent hurried  to  tell  me  they  bought 
it  with  their  own  money  and  not  the 
school  funds,"  Florence  laughed  mer- 
rily. "And  didn't  they  look  funny 
when  they  unwrapped  their  bottles  of 
milk  just  like  the  rest  of  us." 

"It  was  wonderful!"  Tom  enthused 
boyishly.  "But  my  kick  came  when 
Colonel  Warren  walked  in  and  then 
talked,  just  flaying  them  all — the 
council  members  for  that  dark  corn- 
er and  no  lights  in  front  of  the  li- 
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brary;  the  school  board  and  even  the 
other  librarians  who  send  their  cast- 
off  books  out  to  the  branch.  Now 
where  is  Marian  Lee,  I  wonder.  Why 
doesn.t  she  bring  that  reporter  into 
the  house?  I've  been  wanting  to  get 
started  into  his  work  getting  on  as 
polytechnic  correspondent.  Can  you 
see  them  outside,  Mother." 

But  Marian  Lee  and  Eric  Haines, 
the  reporter,  were  standing  in  front 
of  the  Lincoln  picture,  studying  it  as 
Nick  had  done  a  few  weeks  before. 

"Some  way  I  never  realized  that 
its  up  to  all  of  us  to  work  harder  for 
what  we  want."  he  was  saying  slow- 
ly. "College  came  easily  to  me.  I 
wanted  to  go  to  New  York  and  try  to 
make  the  magazines,  but  dad  told  me 
I  had  to  stay  here  and  make  good  on 
my  uncle's  paper  first.  I  could  be 
Chopping  rails  some  pvenings,  writ- 
ing editorials  for  our  own  paper,"  he 
said.     "  And  stories,  too." 

"The  picture  does  get  you  if  you're 
a  teacher  or  a  librarian,"  she  was  ad- 
mitting. "It  seems  now  that  we  are 
making  things  too  easy  for  our 
growing  Americans." 

Out  in  the  homes  of  the  district — 
the  ones  in  which  live  people  from 
Italy,  from  Hungary,  from  Sweden 
and  other  lands — hung  tiny  Ameri- 
can flags  and  Lincoln  pictures.  Col- 
onel Warren  had  brought  these  to 
the  party.  And  mothers  and  fathers 
talked  over  their  sleeping  children  of 
what  a  wonderful  library  they  had. 


In  the  big  white  house  with  the  cold 
knocker  an  old  man  chuckled  in 
front  of  his  fireplace.  No  one  knew 
it  but  he  had  watched  the  Lincoln 
party  grow  step  by  step.  Even  the 
O'Reilly  fence  had  caused  him  to  ex- 
tend his  daily  walk.  The  sight  of 
the  little  chaps  sawing  and  hammer- 
ing on  it  thrilled  him. 

"I  reckon  that  library  is  the  place 
io  put  my  books  and  trophies,"  he 
told  himself.  Now  I  was  afraid  I'd 
have  to  lock  them  up  when  I  go  to 
Europe  next  year.  But  they'll  look 
mighty  well  in  that  new  building 
Jake  Parrel  told  me  the  board  was 
going  to  build." 

He  walked  to  the  window,  looked 
cut  on  the  snowy  ground,  up  the 
street,  and  saw  a  pair  of  figures 
slowly  walking  along.  He  strained 
his  eyes  and  chuckled  again.  They 
were  Marian  Lee  and  Eric  Haines. 

"It's  my  librarian  and  that  young 
reporter,"  he  talked  out  loud  "Think 
I'll  open  the  door  and  call  them  in. 
It  isn't  very  late  anyway  and  I'm 
sort  of  lonesome.  I  owe  it  to  that 
girl  to  show  her  I'm  a  real  host.  I 
want  to  tell  her,  too,  I  like  her  pluck 
and  determination — at  splitting  rails 
and  building  up  fences.  I'd  like  to 
tell  both  of  them  that  what  America 
needs  today  is  more  of  their  type  of 
youngsters,  who  are  willing  to  travel 
in  Lincoln's  footsteps  though  the 
journeying  is  about  the  hardest  they 
can  have." 


If  a  man  empties  his  purse  into  his  head,  no  man  can  take 
it  away  from  him.  An  investment  in  knowledge  always  pays 
the  best  interest. — Benjamin  Franklin. 
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BEING  FOUND  OUT 

(Selected) 


Two  boys,  six  or  seven  years  old, 
were  riding  up  and  down  the  side- 
walk on  the  bicycles  their  aunt  had 
given  them.  They  were  .  brothers 
and  twins.  An  effort  was  made  by 
two  older  boys  of  the  neighborhood 
to  dispossess  them  of  their  "wheels," 
but  the  father  was  on  the  spot  to  de- 
feat the  plan.  A  little  later,  when 
they  supposed  their  actions  would 
not  be  noticed,  these  mischief-making 
boys  came  around  again,  offering  the 
the  twins  the  rare  privilege  of  hold- 
ing toy  pistols  while  they  themselves 
rode  the  bicycles  around  the  block. 
Time  passed,,  and  the  bicycles  did 
not  return.  Then  the  trick  was  dis- 
covered: the  boys  never  expected  to 
return.  The  twins,  in  tears,  report- 
ed to  their  mother,  who  in  turn  call- 
ed up  the  police  station.  Two  of- 
ficers reported  and,  after  a  search 
of  the  neighborhood,  said  that  they 
were  not  able  to  locate  the  offenders. 

The  mother  conceived  the  idea  of 
going  to  the  public  school  nearby  to 
learn  from  the  teachers  what  boys 
had  played  truant  during  the  after- 
noon. She  was  given  the  names  of 
two  boys  and  their  addresses.  She 
then    appeared    at    the   doors    of   the 


two  homes  and  after  careful  quiz- 
zing, the  boys  confessed.  But  where 
were  the  bicycles?  The  boys,  having 
ridden  to  their  hearts'  content,  felt 
they  did  not  dare  return  them  to  the 
boys  from  whom  they  had  taken 
them,  nor  to  their  own  homes.  So 
they  abandoned  them.  They  were 
asked  to  go  with  some  one  to  the 
place  where  they  had  left  them;  but 
•the  search  was  useless.  The  bicycles 
were  already  appropiated  by  some 
one  else. 

The  mother  reported  the  case  to 
the  proper  authorities,  with  the  re- 
sult that  the  fathers  of  the  offending 
boys  must  each  pay  ten  dollars, 
about  two-thirds  of  the  original  cost 
of  the  bicycles.  That  will  be  hard 
money  to  pay.  But  those  boys  will 
learn  it  is  not  so  easy  to  cover  their 
tracks  and  to  hide  their  misdemean- 
ors which  are  more  than  innocent 
pranks.  The  arm  of  the  law  reaches 
secret  places  and  lays  hold  upon 
these  who  suppose  they  can  do  evil 
and  get  away  with  it.  There  is  more 
involved  in  playing  truant  from 
school  than  being  absent  from  the 
classroom. 


The  people  who  escape  criticism  are  the  insignificant.  No 
one  attemts  anything  worth  while  without  starting  off  the 
fault-finders. 

— Selected 
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THE  AMBER  CHAIN 


By  Mabel 

The  amber  chain  was  the  most 
beautiful  thing  in  the  gift  shop. 
Nancy's  ca'ressing  fingers,  like  her 
shining  eyes,  told  the  salesgirl  that. 
"When  the  light  plays  on  the  beads, 
I  think  of  bottled  sunshine  on  a 
gloomy  day  or  white  violets  in  Feb- 
ruary," she  said. 

Her  dusky  head  gave  a  decided 
shake  when  the  salesgirl  wanted  to 
fasten  the  chain  round  her  neck.  "I" 
don't  want  to  tempt  myself  farther," 
she  smiled,  "for,  really,  I  can't  afford 
it.  And  a  nurse  has  no  place  to 
wear  anythhing  so  expensive  and 
beautiful  as  this  chain." 

After  that  she  asked  to  see  ten  cent 
valentines.  From  her  purse  she  took 
two  dollar  bills.  "I  need  twenty  val- 
entines for  my  little  cousins,"  she 
said.  "Will  you  please  help  me  se- 
lect some  very  pretty  ones?" 

All  the  time  her  fingers  and  eyes 
searched  among  the  gay,  lace-trim- 
med valentines,  Nancy's  thoughts 
strayed  toward  the  amber  chain. 
The  faint,  February  sunshine  had  a 
way  of  touching  the  amber  so  that  it 
made  everything  else  in  the  shop 
look  tawdry  and  cheap.  Nancy  real- 
ly couldn't  help  noticing  it. 

The  tall,  awkward  man  who  en- 
tered just  then  had  an  obl:ging  shad- 
ow. It  fell  across  the  showcase, 
quite  hiding  the  gleam  of  the  amber 
chain.  And  this  awkwardness  made 
Nancy  think  of  Uncle  Jerry  Wilton, 
who  had  talked  so  much  that  morn- 
ing about  the  new  Abraham  Lincoln 
book.  Nancy's  lips  shut  in  a  firm, 
determined  line.  It  was  buying 
books   and   luxuries   for   Uncle  Jerry 


McKee 

and  other  derelicts  that  kept  her 
from  having  luxuries  like  the  amber 
chain. 

The  valentines  were  in  a  neat  par- 
cel in  Nancy's  hand  when  the  sales- 
girl, a  persistent  person,  again  went 
to  the  showcase  and  took  from  it  the 
amber  chain.  "It  was  made  for 
your  dark  eyes  and  hair,"  she  coaxed. 
"Now,  in  evening  dress  you'll 
need — " 

Nancy  laughed  her  interruption  to 
hide  her  longing.  She  didn't  wan't 
to  admit  that  it  was  her  one  evening 
dres.s,  the  coming  valentine  party  at 
Caroline  Mary's,  and  Wayne  Mor- 
row, that  made  the  amber  chain  so 
alluring. 

The  salesgirl  made  one  more  subtle 
plea.  "Out  of  uniform  you  must 
look  lovely,"  she  said.  "Surely, 
then,  you  wear  jewelry." 

"A  nurse  is  in  uniform  most  of  the 
time,"  Nancy  threw  back  over  her 
shoulder  as  she  hurried  from  the  gift 
shop. 

Outs\ide  the  shop  she  buttoned 
every  button  of  her  red  chinchilla 
coat.  The  February  cold  wasn't 
cutting,  but  for  once  in  her  life  Nan- 
cy wanted  to  hide  her  uniform.  She 
wanted  to  be  just  a  gay,  girlish  shop- 
per. 

She)  didn't  think  of  Uncle  Jerry's 
book  again  until  late  that  evening 
when  she  was  adjusting  the  night 
light  so  he  could  read  himself  to 
sleep.  "Dont  suppose  there  will  be 
any  book  review  hour  on  the  radio  to- 
night?" his  high,  cracked  voice 
asked.  "I'm  sort  of  hankerin'  to 
hear   what   someone   pays   about  that 
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new  Lincoln  book  they're  advertising 
so  much." 

Nancy  didn't  have  time  to  more 
than  catch  the  reproach  in  Uncle 
Jerry's  voice.  Pitiful  moans  called 
her  to  the  bed  in  the  farthermost 
corner  of  Ward  D.  In  spite  of  the 
snarls  and  bitter  outburst  of  epithets 
from  the  boy  there,  she  worked  with 
his  pillows,  his  covers  and  every- 
thing possible  to  make  more  com- 
fortable to  the  ward's  newest,  young- 
est and  most  disagreeable  patient. 

After  he  had  grown  quiet  she  slip- 
ped out  into  the  corridor  to  take  a 
deep  breath  and  try  to  forget  all  the 
bitter,  sharp  things  the  boy  had  said. 
He  threw  these  at  the  doctor  and  the 
head  nurse  as  well  as  Nancy.  Both 
of  them  had  told  her  she  was  foolish 
to  lavish  so  much  attention  on  him. 

"If  he  had  not  been  struck  by  that 
automobile  last  Wednesday  he  would 
be  in  the  state  reform  school  now," 
the  head  had  said.  "His  teachei 
says  his  case  was  to  have  come  up 
in  juvenile  court  last  Saturday.  Af- 
ter he  gets  well,  they'll  set  a  new 
date  for  it." 

Nancy  had  run  out  of  the  room 
when  the  head  got  that  far.  She 
couldn't  bear  tc  think  of  any  boy, 
even  this  gloomy,  disagreeable  one, 
being  sent  to  the  state  institution. 

She  walked  to  the  window  at  the 
end  of  the  corridor,  and  there  she 
looked  out  into  the  darkness  and 
sighed.  That  sigh  was  for  many 
people — tbe  boy  back  in  the  ward 
who  had  been  saved  from  the  reform 
school  for  a  time  by  this  accident; 
for  Uncle  Jerry,  who  wanted  the  new 
Lincoln  book  so  badly;  for  the  other 
s-ck    people    at    Bethany,    and    finally 


for  herself  who  wanted  the  amber 
chain,  a  new  wooly  coat  and,  most  of 
all,  Wayne  Mdrrow  to  notice  her 
more  than  all  the  of  the  other  girls 
at  Caroline  Mary's  party. 

It  was  the  valentine  party  which 
sent  Nancy  Moore  back  to  the  Pris- 
cilla  Shop  the  next  afternoon  dur- 
ing her  off-duty  period.  Caroline 
Mary  had  telephoned,  asking  her  to 
select  place  cards  for  it.  She  wanted 
"individualistic"  ones  instead  of  all 
alike.  She  felt  this  would  make  a 
bigger  hit  with  her  guests. 

Nancy  enjoyed  selecting  Wayne 
Morrow's  card  most  of  all.  He  was 
the  city's  Boy  Scout  executive,  who 
lived  all  his  days  for  people  who 
needed  them.  Nancy  had  first  seen 
him  at  an  accident.  Later  she  had 
heard  him  call  down  a  man  who  was 
beating  a  dog.  And  this  place  card, 
which  bore  on  it  Lincoln's  famous 
words.  "With  charity  for  all,  with 
firmness  in  the  right,"  made  her 
think  of  him.  Just  because  Lincoln's 
birthday  was  so  near  St.  Valentine's 
Day,  she  felt  this  would  be  most  ap- 
propriate. 

After  seeing  the  card,  Nancy 
couldn't  help  buying  the  new  Lincoln 
book  for  Uncle  Jerry.  That  called 
for  simple  valentine  gifts  for  the 
other  patients  in  her  ward.  She 
grew  rather  reckless  about  spending 
the  money  she  had  in  her  purse. 
Finally,  all  were  purchased  except 
something  for  Peter  Burton,  the  dis- 
agreeable boy  patient.  Nothing  in 
the  shop  seemed  suitable  for  him. 
He  had  snarled  when  she  brought 
him  a  book  one  day.  He  refused 
even  to  look  at  it  because  it  remind- 
ed him  of  school.  The  aunt  with 
whom  he  lived  had  one  day  brought 
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him  some  flowers.  After  she  was 
gone,  he  had  asked  Nancy  to  throw 
them  away. 

"She  could  have  bought  a  dog  li- 
cense with  that  money,"  he  had 
snarled.  "And  the  old  meanie  let 
them  kill  my  dog  at  the  ponud  be- 
cause it  didn't  have  a  license  tag  on 
it." 

Now,  Nancy  remembered  that  hap- 
pening. She  turned  to  the  saleslady, 
asking,  "Do  you  know  where  I  can 
buy  a  puppy?  I'm  sure  the  grocer 
at  the  corner  near  the  hospital  will 
keep  it  for  me,  and  then  I  can 
have  it  in  my  ward  a  short  time 
each  day.  I  really  want  one  for  a 
valentine  for  the  boy  who  is  under 
my  care.  I'd  rather  have  that  for 
him  than  anything  else." 

"I'll  sell  you  one  for  a  dollar,"  the 
woman  returned,"  "only  you'll  have 
to  go  to  my  home  after  him.  He's 
part  bulldog  and  he's  so  ugly  he'll 
make  you  want  to  laugh.  If  he  were 
pure-blooded,  I  could  get  a  lot  of 
money  for  him.  I'd  like  to  keep  him, 
but  my  family  objects,  calling  him  a 
stray." 

And  that  was  how  "Honest  Abe" 
came  to  Ward  D  to  live  part  of  every 
day.  When  Nancy  saw  Peter's 
scrawny,  boyish  hand  reach  for  the 
puppy  even  more  eagerly  than  Uncle 
Peter  had  reached  for  the  beloved 
Lincoln  book,  she  forgot  for  a  time 
the  amber  chain  and  the  fact  that 
she  had  spent  all  the  money  she  had 
saved  for  herself  on  gifts  for  these 
derelicts. 

She  looked  anxiously  around  the 
ward.  The  head  had  said  that  if  any 
one  in  the  ward  objected  to  the  pup- 
py's presence,  it  would  have  to  go. 
Uncle    Jer'ry    wasn't    fond    of    dogs, 


and  Nathan  Burney,  who  was  al- 
ways difficult  to  manage,  might  be 
disagreeable  about  this  new  patient, 
as  the  head  had  laughingly  termed 
the  ugly  puppy. 

Uncle  Jerry  laid  down  his  Lincoln 
book  to  watch  the  boy  and  the  pup- 
py. "Sonny,"  he  finally  spoke  in 
his  high,  cracked  voice,  "hold  the 
dog  up.  He  reminds  me  of  a  dog  I 
used  to  have.  Called  him  'Honest 
Abe'  because  he  was  an  ugly  and 
faithful  and  kind  as  Abe  Lincoln 
was.  I  didn't  mean  no  disrespect  to 
the  Great  American  either." 

Nancy  carried  the  puppy  around 
the  ward  so  the  men  could  see  it. 
Even  Nathan  Burney  laughed  at  the 
ugly  mutt.  And  when  Nancy  went 
out  to  tell  the  head  the  men  liked 
the  puppy,  Peter  had  the  ugly  little 
creature  snuggled  against  his  cheek. 
He  was  smiling  and  his  eyes  were 
actually  kind. 

Doctdr  Hornung,  who  was  attend- 
ing Peter,  told  Nancy  he  thought  she 
had  saved  the  boy's  life  with  this 
gift,  though  he  deplored  the  fact  it 
promised  to  be  such  an  unhappy  life. 
The  boy's  aunt  had  said  she  wouldn't 
have  him  in  her  home  again;  his 
record  at  school  and  on  the  street 
was  bad.  When  he  was  well  they'd 
probably  send  him  to  the  reform 
school,  the  doctor  admitted. 

In  the  privacy  of  her  room  Nancy 
sobbed  like  »a  little  girl.  Perhaps,  it 
would  have  been  better,  she  thought, 
not  to  have  bought  the  puppy,  after 
all.  She  couldnt  get  into  the  proper 
mood  for  Caroline  Mary's  party  af- 
ter that,  though  it  was  only  three 
days  away.  But  still  she  would 
have  tc  go,  for  Caroline  Mary,  who 
had  left  the  hospital   a  year  ago  to 
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marry,  always  insisted  that  all  her 
hospital  pals  attend  all  her  gay, 
homey  affairs. 

The  other  nurses  talked  constantly 
about  the  party  when  they  met  in 
their  dining  room.  Lucia  White  had 
a  new  party  dress;  Marcella  Long, 
the  red-headed  irdrse,  a  pretty  bead- 
ed bag  and  chain  that  matched. 

Her  last  patient,  a  wealthy  wo- 
man, had  presented  them  to  her.  The 
nurses  who  had  rich  patients  often 
received  beautiful  gifts.  Nancy, 
who  was  a  ward  nurse,  seldom  re- 
ceived anything  except  paper  flow- 
ers and  bars  of  candy. 

Marcella,  who  had  also  seen  ward 
duty,  took  Nancy's  one  evening 
dress,  freshened  it  and  pressed  it. 
She  even  brought  a  bunh  of  exquisite 
velvet  flowers  and  fastened  them  to 
the  shoulder.  When  Nancy  saw 
these  flowers,  the  petals  of  which 
shaded  from  a  rich  yellow  to  a  deep 
amber,  she  remebered  the  amber 
chain  and  sighed,  for  there  are  some 
beautiful  things  girls  can't  forget. 
She  hugged  Marcella  for  her  kind- 
ness, and  began  to  grow  a  wee  bit 
more  interested  in  the  party  at  Car- 
oline Mary's  home. 

It  was  that  afternoon  Nathan  Bur- 
ney  said  to  her,  "If  you'l  wheel  me  to 
the  telephone,  Miss  Nancy,  I'll  call 
up  some  of  my  comrades  and  ask 
them  to  bring  us  some  of  the  silk 
flags  the  legion  is  distributing  this 
year.  There  are  three  soldiers  in 
this  room — Uncle  Jerry  of  the  Civil 
War,  me  of  the  World  War,  and  Joe 
Vaney  fought  at  San  Juan  hill." 

"And  me,"  Peter  was  sitting  up 
straight.  "I  ought  to  count  in  that, 
t?;.  My  father  was  a  soldier  in  the 
World  War.     And  my  puppy  should 


have  a  flag,  too,  being  named  like  he 
is." 

After  he  had  telephoned  Nathan 
told  the  others  that  the  Legion  would 
send  a  representative  to  the  ward 
this  evening.  He  had  asked  them  to 
mention  this  flag  for  the  ward  when 
they  had  their  daily  broadcast  per- 
iod the  next  day.  "That'll  be  at 
eleven  o'clock,"  he  confided,  patting 
his  radio.  "We'll  all  listen  in  and 
hear  what  he  has  to  say  about  us." 

Nancy  left  the  ward  when  the  four 
men  from  the  American  Legion  came 
that  evening.  She  didn't  see  Peter's 
frightened  look  when  he  saw  the 
four,  one  of  whom  was  the  judge  of 
the  juvenile  court  before  whom  the 
boy  was  to  have  a  hearing  as  soon  as 
he  was,  well. 

Nathan  Burney  told  her  what  had 
happened  after  the  others  were 
asleep.  "I  asked  the  judge  to  come 
on  purpose,"  he  said.  "I  knew  he'd 
never  send  that  boy  up  after  he  saw 
him  the  way  he  is  now  with  that  dog. 
The  judge  is  that  fond  of  dogs  him- 
self. You  should  have  seen  him 
talking  to  that  boy  about  his  dog 
just  like  tbey  were  brothers." 

They  had  talked  of  other  things. 
When  the  judge  had  left,  Peter  had 
told  the  others..  He  was  to  be  par- 
oled and  sent  to  the  farm  of  the 
judge's  father  when  he  was  able  to 
leave  the  hospital.  Tomorrow  he 
was  to  become  a  Boy  Scout.  The 
judge  would  see  that  a  proper  initia- 
tion ceremony  was  staged  at  the  in- 
stitution. 

"Well,  that  about  makes  us  a  full 
program  for  Lincoln's  birthday,"  he 
told  Nancy.  "Reckon  we'll  miss  that 
boy  and  his  dog  when  he's  gone.  I 
bet  he  goes  good  on  that  farm.     And 
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to  think  the  kid  owes  all  that  change 
to  you.  He  knows  he  does,  too.  You 
should  hear  him  talk  about  it." 

Nancy's  eyes  shone  when  she  went 
after  the  cup  of  coffee  Nathan  said 
his  nerves  needed  every  night.  Even 
the  head,  who  often  grumbled  be- 
cause Nancy  broke  all  the  hospital 
rules  for  patients  in  her  ward,  smiled 
an  indulgent  smile  when  she  met  her 
with  the  coffee. 

"I  expect  to  find  the  entire  ward 
demanding  luxuries  when  this  is 
over,'-*  she  told  the  youngest  physi- 
cian on  the  staff  a  little  later.  "I 
think  we'd  better  assign  Nancy  to 
the  most  reserved  private  patients 
we  have." 

"When  this  is  over,"  he  laughed, 
"you'll  be  giving  her  two  wards  in- 
stead of  one.  It  takes  youth  to  see 
what  a  fraud  you  are.  Why,  you're 
tickled  to  death  over  Nancy  and  the 
way  she  manages  thosve  derelicts. 
And  you'd  perish  if  she  happened  to 
resign." 

The  head  tried  to  be  dignified,  but 
she  couldn't  after  that.  And  with- 
out the  least  excuse  for  going,  she 
joined  the  youngest  physician  when 
he  went  to  Nancy's  ward  the  next 
day  to  see  Peter  take  the  Boy  Scout 
oath.  She  even  sobbed  when  the 
boy,  who  faced  Wayne  Morrow  and 
three  advanced  scouts,  promised  in  a 
voice,  no  longer  bitter  or  hard,  "To 
do  my  duty  to  my  God  and  my  coun- 
try." 

She  looked  around  the  room.  Un- 
cle Jdrry  was  sitting  straight  up  in 
his  bed,  his  new  Lincoln  book  across 
his  knees  and  one  of  the  Legion  flags 
in  his  hand.  Nathan  Burney  were 
his  overseas  cap.  Everyone  was  dig- 
nified and  rather  proud  except  "Hon- 


est Abe."  The  gay  little  puppy 
frisked  around  the  room  until  Nancy 
caught  him  and  held  him  tight  in  her 
arms  while  the  ceremony  was  con- 
ducted. 

When  it  was  over  she  dropped  the 
puppy  into  the  arms  of  the  juvenile 
court  judge  and  ran  out  of  the  room. 
She  was  so  happy  she  had  to  walk 
or  throw  snowballs  at  the  world  or 
do  something  foolish  for  relief.  Pe- 
ter was  safe  at  last  from  the  reform 
school,  and  Caroline  Mary  had  said 
the  place  cards  were  so  beautiful 
that  she  adored  Nancy.  She  pre- 
dicted Wayne  Mdrrow  would  adore 
his  card. 

She  was  at  the  end  of  the  long  cor- 
ridor when  she  met  Wayne  Morrow 
and  the  three  boy  scouts  who  had 
administered  the  oath  to  Peter.  She 
didn't  know  how  it  happened,  but 
soon  the  scouts  were  jou'rneying  back 
to  their  administraion  building  alone 
and  she  was  walking  through  the 
snow  with  the  Scout  Executive. 

"Coffee  and  sandwiches  and  pie  at 
the  Busy  Bee  tearoom?"  he  asked, 
quirking  his  heavy  eyebrows  boyish- 
ly. "Now  I  remember  that  today 
was  one  of  the  days  on  which  I 
forgot  lunch." 

Inside  the  tea  shop  he  suddenly  re- 
membered the  party  to  which  he  had 
been  invited.  "Fred  said  there  were 
going  to  be  some  pretty  nurses 
there,"  he  drawled.  "Reckon  you 
must  be  one  of  them.  If  you  are, 
let's  go  together.  Can't  risk  having 
some  other  chap  there  walk  away 
with  the  prettiest  nurse  at  Bethany. 
I  knew  that  when  I  saw  you  standing 
there  with  that  puppy  in  your 
arms." 

Nancy  fairly  dimpled  her  order  to 
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the  waitress.  Girdlishly,  she  talked 
about  Uncle  Jerry,  about  Caroline 
Mary,  about  the  party.  And  while 
she  and  Wayne  Morrow  talked,  other 
people  entered  the  room,  among  them 
a  gorgeously  dressed  girl  who  smiled 
at  the  Boy  Scout  executive  and 
motioned  him  to  come  to  her  table. 

After  he  had  excused  himself  to 
Nancy  and  started  across  the  room, 
Nancy  studied  the  gorgeous  girl,  re- 
ported to  be  the  wealthiest  girl  on 
Linden  Street.  Suddenly  the  girl 
who  was  talking  animatedly  to 
Wayne  threw  back  her  fur  coat  and 
Nancy  saw  with  a  start,  that  she 
was  wearing  the  beautiful  string  of 
amber.  "She  would  have  my  chain," 
Nancy  said  bitterly  to  herself.  "She 
of  all  people  would  buy  it." 

When  Wayne  Morrow  came  back 
to  the  tble  he  talked  bitterly  of  the 
gorgeous  girl,  who  the  week  before 
had  cancelled  her  subscription  to  the 
Boy  Scout  fund,  because  the  depres- 
sion had  lessened  her  income. 

"That  very  same  day  I  saw  her  at 
a  gift  shop,  looking  at  some  beads 
that  were  priced  thirty  dollars,"  he 


continued.  "Well,  she  bought  the 
chain,"  he  finished  grimly.  "I  see  she 
has  around  her  neck  now." 

He  talked  on,  outlining  all  the 
good  s,he  could  have  done  with  thirty 
dollars.  "She  might  have  saved  a 
boy,  just  like  you  did  Peter,  through 
the  gift  of  a  dog  and  some  care,"  he 
ended.  "It  seems  to  me  that  it's 
better  to  have  the  adoration  of  a  lit- 
tle boy  than  a  glittering  bauble  such 
as  she   has.." 

Nancy's  slender  fingers  lovingly 
clutched  the  cheap  little  beads 
around  her  own  neck — the  beads  she 
had  once  despised.  She  loved  them 
now. 

An  amber  chain  against  a  boy 
romping  en  contry  lawn  with  an 
ugly  dog  at  his  heels,  an  old  man 
reading  the  latest  Lincoln  book,  Na- 
than Burney  enjoying  his  gift  and 
singing  instead  of  complaining!  Oh, 
she  was  glad  she  had  weighed  them 
and  chosen  the  most  worth  while. 
Happiness — well  you  could  buy  a 
whole  wealth  of  it  with  thirty  dol- 
lars if  you  only  made  the  right 
choice. 


In  your  mind  you  conduct  the  great  commerce  of  daily 
thought.  Every  thought  you  think  and  cultivate  contributes 
something  to  the  sum  total  of  your  life.  Resolutely  rid  your 
mind  of  erroneous,  useless,  destructive  thoughts,  by  substi- 
tuting strong,  helpful,  constructive  thoughts.  Stand  porter 
at  your  mental  door, 
at  your  mental  door. — Grenville  Kleiser. 
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THE  FATHER  OF  ANGLING 


By  Lois 

Some  men  like  to  paint  pictures, 
others  to  write  books,  still  others  to 
compose  beautiful  music.  For  every 
human  being  there  is  some  particu- 
lar thing  which  he  enjoys  doing  more 
than  anything  else  in  the  world. 
This  one  particular  thing  for  Izzak 
Walton  was  fishing. 

We  sometimes  hear  fishing  referr- 
ed to  as  "the  lazy  man's  job,"  but 
Walton  called  it  "the  contemplative 
man's  recreation."  And  never  for  a 
moment  did  he  regard  this  recreation 
lightly.  Fishing,  with  him,  was  "an 
art,  to  be  ranked  alongside  of  paint- 
ing, sculpture  and  music.  "Doubt 
not,"  he  says  in  his  famous  "The 
Compleat  Angler,"  "but  that  ang- 
ling is  an  art;  is  it  not  an  art  to  de- 
ceive a  trout  with  an  artificial  fly?" 
The  perfect  angler  he  compares  with 
the  poet  ...  he  is  born,  not  made. 
"Angling,"  he  declares,  "is  somewhat 
like  poetry;  men  are  to  be  born  so." 
Piscator,  as  he  call  himself  in  "The 
Compleat  Angler,"  must  have  been 
so  born.  At  least,  he  seems  to  have 
known   all   there   was  to  know   about 


Snelling 

fishing.     And  how  he  loved  it. 

He  liked  it,  he  said,  because  it  gave 
him  an  opportunity  to  think.  One  of 
the  many  quaint  verses  included  in 
his  book  express  his  attitude: 

"All  other  pastimes  do  no  less 
Than  mind  and  body  possess; 
My  hand  alone  my  work  can  do, 
So  I  can  fish  and  study,  too." 

While  the  "Father  of  Angling" 
loved  solitude,  nature  and  his  own 
thoughts,  he  also  enjoyed  the  com- 
panionship of  his  few  intimate 
friends.  The  one  whom  he  appar- 
ently enjoyed  the  most,  and  who 
went  with  him  on  many  fishing  ex- 
cursions, was  Charles  Cotton,  who 
wrote  a  treatise  on  fly  fishing  which 
was  added  to  the  fifth  edition  of 
"The  Compleat  Angler." 

This  book,  which  is  still  very  pop- 
ular, was  first  published  in  1653  when 
its  author  was  sixty  years  of  age. 
During  his,  lifetime  it  passed  five 
editions  and  since  then  it  has  been 
reprinted  more  than  a  hundred 
times. 


THE  DESCENDANTS  OF  MARTIN  LUTHER.   , 

Dr.  Otto  Sartorious,  the  well-known  historian,  writes  in  the 
Deutsches  Pfarrerblatt,  that  at  the  present  time  there  are  646 
descendants  of  Martin  Luther  still  alive,  but  that  none  of 
these  bear  the  name  of  Luther.  Of  the  646  still  living  sever- 
al descend  from  Margaret  Luther,  the  daughter  of  Luther  who 
married  Herr  von  Kunheim  and  from  the  two  grandaughters 
of  Luther,  children  of  his  son,  Dr.  Paul  Luther.  Among  these 
are  found  180  different  family  names. 
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HONOR  ROLL  FOR  JANUARY 


ROOM  NO.  1 

— A— 
Ernest   Munger   and   W.   J.    Steph- 


-B— 

Miller  Carter,  Randolph  Elliot, 
Howard  Lee,  Neal  Lowe,  Sidney 
O'Briant,  George  Weatherly  and 
Woodrow  Spruill. 

ROOM  NO.    2 

— A— 
Russell  Ferris,  Charles  Hardy  and 
Joseph  Jennings. 

— B— 
Hubert  Gray,  Haywood  Journigan, 
Lewis  Stinson,  James  Enloe,  Charles 
Everett,  James  Hankinson,  Thur- 
man  Lockamy,  Eddie  Lockamy  and 
Perry  Russ. 

ROOM  NO.  3 

— A— 
James    Dunn,    Hoyt    Nichols,    Clar- 
ence   Ashburn,    Lloyd    Wrenn,     John 
West,  Stafford  Edwards,  Elmer  Pee- 
ler and  Ed  Southern. 

— B— 
Henry    Ifby,    Wallace    Anders,    Al- 
len    Barret,     Calvin     Boone,     Walter 
Beaver,      Monroe    Denham,      Furman 
Hopson  and  Glenn  Painter. 


ROOM   NO.  5 

— A— 
James  Johnson,  Bynum  Royal, 
Francis  Case,  Is\sac  Chatham,  Joe 
Long,  Frank  McAllister,  Lee  Chand- 
ler, Alton  Morgan,  Vera  Lamb,  Wil- 
liam Goodson,  Guy  Emmerson  and 
Fred  Dyson. 

— B— 

Ruben  Payne,  Claud  Willhite, 
Clyde  Young,  Leroy  Ferrel,  Braxton- 
Grady  and  Joe   Stockton. 

ROOM    NO.    6 

.  — A— 
Roland  Davis  and  Olive  Weaver. 

— B— 

Nathan  Bullard,.  Herman  Lamm, 
William  Potter,  Howard  Rice,  Frank 
Stanley,  Johnnie  Walsh,  Porter  Wil- 
hite,  Laddie  Williams  and  Leroy 
Green. 

ROOM  NO.  7 


Archie  Batts,  Edwin  Gladden  Jas. 
Harvell,  William  Powell,  Latha  War- 
ren, Eugene  Whitt  and  Bill  Young. 

— B— 

Bill    Anders,    Mart     Beck,    Nelson 

Daubenmeyer,    Jessie    Holleman,    Ar- 
vil  Sm:th  and  William  Uptegrove. 


Good  nature  or  ill  is  like  the  loaves  and  fishes.     The  more 
we  give  away,  the  more  we  have. 
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INSTITUTION  NOTES 


Dr.  William  D.  Riley,  who  is  work- 
ing in  conjunction  with  the  State 
Board  of  Health,  is  making  a  tour  of 
the  state,  lecturing  to  boys  in  public 
schools  and  other  institutions,  on  the 
effects  of  venereal  diseases  on  the  hu- 
man body.  He  visited  the  Training 
School  two  weeks  ago,  delivering  this 
lecture  to  the  boys  over  fourteen 
years  of  age.  His  talk  was  interest- 
ing and  instructive.  Dr.  Riley  il- 
lustrated his  lecture  with  steropticon 
slides,  and  we  believe  our  boys  were 
greatly  benefited  by  his  visit. 
— o — 

"Woe  is  us!"  The  two  and  one- 
half  acre  collard  field  from,  which 
we  expected  to  feast  the  balance  of 
the  winter,  has  been  stripped  of  its 
green  covering  by  the  extreme  cold 
weather  during  the  past  two  weeks. 
Some  of  the  residents  at  the  school 
who  do  not  have  a  fondness  for  this 
vegetable  are  jubilant  over  the  de- 
struction of  this  valuable  food  pro- 
duct, but  those  who  are  responsible 
for  the  variety  of  foods  for  our  ta- 
bles regret  this  loss  The  oats)  and 
winter  gardens  are  all  very  much  hurt 
by  the  cold,  if  not  completely  de- 
stroyed. 

— o — 

The  big  job  is  on  again— that  of 
giving  our  five  hundred  ten  boys  a 
much  needed  hair-cut.  A  barber 
would  reap  quite  a  harvest  from  col- 
lecting thirty-five  cents,  the  stan- 
dard price,  from  each  one.  This 
work  is  all  done  by  one  of  our  officers 
assisted  by  a  few  boys  whose  apti- 
tude along  this  line  stands  out.  When 
completed  and  all  the  work  taken  as 


a  whole,  we  cannot  see  that  it  is 
much  inferior  to  that  of  an  experi- 
enced barber.  The  $175  barber  fee 
is  kept  at  the  school,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  boys  are  acquiring  a  know- 
ledge of  the  art  of  handling  the  elec- 
tric clipper,  scissors  and  comb. 

The  materials  for  one  of  the  C.  W. 
A.  projects  at  the  Training  School — 
that  of  painting  all  our  buildings  in- 
side and  out — have  arrived  and  an 
extra  squad  of  painters  began  this 
work  yesterday.  The  interior  and 
exterior  of  the  buildings  will  be 
treated  with  two  coats  of  paint, 
which  will  add  much  to  their  ap- 
pearance and  preservation.  This 
work  has  been  dragging  somewhat 
on  account  of  delay  in  delivery  of  the 
paint.  The  work  on  the  other  pro- 
jects— grading  and  filling  on  the 
campus  and  the  building  of  the  un- 
derpass— has  progressed  quite  satis- 
afctorily  and  realization  of  the  re- 
sults expected  are  quite  evident.  So 
far  the  C.  W.  A.  work  at  the  school 
can  be  pronounced  a  real  success. 
— o — 

Mr.  C.  A  Watts,  former  City  Pro- 
bation officer  of  Winston-Salem,  now 
with  the  Forsyth  County  Welfare 
Department,  gives  the  following  re- 
port on  two  of  our  paroled  boys: 
"Paul  Oldham,  who  left  the  Train- 
ing School  in  July  1925,  has  been 
working  for  R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco 
Company  for  some  time.  He  has  a 
good  job  and  has  developed  into  a 
fine  citizen.  'Buster'  Sprinkle,  who 
was  paroled  in  January  1930,  has 
done  as  well  as  any  boy  who  has  ever 
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returned  from  the  institution,  con- 
sidering the  chance  he  has  had.  He 
did  not  seem  to  like  his  home  in- 
fluence and  would  not  stay  there.  He 
has  been  working  steadily  at  a  good 
salary  and  does  not  fail  to  send 
money  home  to  help  his  mother." 
— o — 

Rev.  Waldo  P.  Robertson,  pastor 
of  Second  Presbyterian  Church,  Con- 
cord, conducted  the  service  in  the 
auditorium  last  Sunday  afternoon. 
For  the  Scripture  Lesson  he  read 
from  Matthew  26:  30-53.  Rev.  Rob- 
ertson then  made  an  interesting  talk 
to  the  boys  on  "Being  a  Hero."  He 
stated  that  everybody  loves  a  hero,  one 
who  dares  to  do  hard  things  or  per- 
form daring  deeds  in  face  of  dangers. 
After  calling  attention  to  a  number 
of  well-known  heroes,  he  concluded 
by  saying  that  Jesus  was  the  world's 
greatest  hero  —  told  how  He  suf- 
fered ridicule;  listened  to  the  accu- 
sations of  false  witnesses;  was  be- 
trayed by  one  of  his  disciples;  suf- 
fered the  terrible  agonies  of  cruci- 
fixion, and  just  before  he  died, 
showed  Himself  the  greatest  hero  by 
saying  "Father  forgive  them,  for 
they  know  not  what  they  do." 
— o — 

Funerals  usually  give  us  a  touch 
of  sadness  but  we  heard  of  one  held 
recently  by  pupils  of  the  fifth  grade 
in  one  of  the  Concord  city  schools 
that  was  very  amusing.  James, 
young  son  of  Superintendent  Boger, 
rushed  into  the  office  as  these  notes 
were  being  written,  and  requested 
that  this  item  be  inserted  into  the 
columns  of  The  Uplift.  He  was  very 
much  excited  as  he  furnished  details 
of  the  death     and  funeral     of  "Pop- 


Eye."  "Pop-Eye"  was  the  name  of 
a  pet  alligator  owned  by  these  young- 
sters and  we  are  told  he  was  quite 
popular  with  this  group  of  little 
folks.  As  is  the  custom  of  all  living 
things,  "Pop-Eye"  died  the  other 
day  and  the  younsters  decided  that 
he  should  be  interred  with  proper 
ceremony.  The  children  provided 
a  box,  lined  it  with  cotton,  dug  a 
grave,  and  at  the  close  of  the  after- 
noon session  "Pop-Eye"  was  started 
on  his  journey  to  the  place  where  all 
good  alligators  go.  Harding,  Jr., 
son  of  "Parson"  Hughes,  conducted 
the  ritualistic  part  of  the  ceremony 
and  orated  extensively  on  the  pet's 
history  and  James  served  in  the 
capacity  of  pall-bearer.  We  were 
informed  that  both  laughter  and 
tears  were  quite  noticeable  among 
the  spectators  as  "Pop-Eye"  was 
placed  in  the  grave  and  covered  with 
mother  darth. 

— o — 
Very  often  one  or  more  of  our  boys 
become  dissatisfied  with  the  routine 
at  the  scool  and  make  an  effort  to  es- 
cape same  by  taking  "French  leave." 
When  this  occurs  various  methods 
are  employed  to  apprehend  and  re- 
turn them.  A  very  unique  appre- 
hension and  return  occured  one  day 
last  week.  A  boy  from  Anson  coun- 
ty, who  very  much  deplored  the  fact 
of  having  been  sent  u>  the  Jackson 
Training  School  and  despite  all  coun- 
sel and  advice  given  him,  decided  to 
escape  from  a  group  of  boys  engaged 
in  chopping  wood.  Biding  his  time 
until  he  thought  no  one  was  paying 
any  attention,  this  lad  threw  down 
his  axe  and  broke  into  a  run.  He 
outran     several     pursuers     and     got 
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some  distance  away  from  the  school. 
A  number  of  our  honor  boys  were 
posted  on  different  highways  where 
it  was  thought  he  would  be  most  like- 
ly to  cross.  The  runaway  camt  to 
the  first  sentinel  who  saw  that  the 
boy  was  much  larger  than  he  and 
realized  that  he  would  not  be  able  to 
handle  him.  A  quick  thought  put 
the  following  action  into  operation: 
He  made  the  'runaway  believe  that  he 
too  was  escaping  and  suggested  that 
they  join  forces  in  an  effort  to  make 
their  venture  a  success.  The  un- 
suspecting youngster  readily  agreed 
to  this  proposition.  He  then  led  him 
across  fields  and  through  woods  un- 
til he  had  lost  his  sense  of  direction 
and  then  headed  him  back  towards 
the  school  where  he  was  taken  in 
charge  by  one  of  the  officers.  Many 
at  the  school  were  of  the  opinion 
that  this  honor  boy  had  proven  un- 
faithful to  his  trust,  but  when  the 
boy  was  returned  several  hours  la- 
ter, all  were  ready  to  take  off  their 
hats  to  a  boy  who  could  plan  and 
execute  so  successfully  such  a 
cleverly  devised  scheme. 
— o — 
Our  good  friend,  Mr.  John  J. 
Barnhardt,  vice-president  of  Cannon 
Mills,  and  a  leader  in  the  civic  and 
religious  life  of  Concord  and  Cabar- 
rus county,  never  fails  to  think  of 
some  good  turn  that  he  may  do  for 
the  boys  at  the  Training  School. 
Aside  from  furnishing  qurterly 
prizes  for  each  of  our  seven  school 
grades  for  the  purpose  of  arousing 
interest  and  application  in  the  work 
of  the  pupils  and  being  responsible 
for  the  Sunday  afternoon  services 
here,    he  is  always  on  the  lookout  for 


any  extra  pleasures  that  the  boys 
might  enjoy.  It  was  due  to  his 
thought  of  us  that  following  the  reg- 
ular service  last  Sunday  afternoon, 
it  was,  our  happy  privilege  to  enjoy 
a  splendid  concert  by  tht  Kannapo- 
lis  Band,  under  the  leadership  of 
at  well-known  and  accomplished 
director,  Mr.  Robert  G.  McGuirt. 
This  band,  consisting  of  about  thir- 
ty-five members,  maintained  its  rep- 
utation as  one  of  the  leading  concert 
bands  in  the  state,  by  the  splendid 
manner  in  which  this  delightful  pro- 
gram was  rendered.  For  more  than  an 
hour  the  audience  listened  with  rapt 
attention  to  stirring  marches,  diffi- 
cult overtures  and  sacred  selections. 
The  program  consisted  of  the  folow- 
ing  numbers :  March  —  "Anchors 
Aweigh" — Zimmerman ;  March — 

"Boss  Trombone"- — Fillmore;  Over- 
ture— Northern  Star" — Gruenf  elder ; 
Sacred  Selection — "The  Old  Rugged 
Cross"— Brevard;  March — "On  the 
Mall" — Goldman  ;  Overture — "Luts- 
piel" — Keler-Bela ;  Overture — "Recol- 
lections of  Stephen  Foster"— Mackie- 
Beyer,  and  "The  Star-Spangled  Ban- 
ner." A  pleasing  variation  in  the 
program  was  the  introduction  of  a 
colored  quartet  from  Kannapolis. 
Speaking  of  harmony  and  rhythm, 
these  boys  had  the  goods,  rendering 
several  spirituals  in  a  manner  pe- 
culiar to  their  race.  It  would  be 
useless  to  end  this  item  with  the  staid 
old  sentence — "Thank  you.  We  hope 
you'll  coma  often" — but  we  want  to 
assure  Mr.  McGuirt  and  his  group  of 
musicians  that  our  doors  are  always 
open  to  programs  of  such  character, 
as  the  one  rendered  on  this  occasion. 


SOUTHERN     RAILWAY 
SYSTEM 

Railroad  Schedule 

NORTHBOUND 

No.  30  to  New  York  1:45  A.M. 

No.  136  to  Washington  ....  4:14  A.M. 

No.  36  to  New  York  8:52  A.M. 

No.  34  to  New  York  4:09  P.M. 

*No.  38  to  New  York  7:24  P.  M. 

No.  32  to  New  York  8:40  P.M. 

No.  40  to  New  York  8:58  P.M. 

No.  12  to  Richmond   6:45  P.M. 

SOUTHBOUND 

No.  29  to   Birmingham   ....  2.06  A.  M. 

No.  31    to    Augusta    5:04  A.M. 

No.  33  to  New  Orleans  ....  9:02  A.M. 

No.  11  to  Atlanta  6:50  A.M. 

No.  37  to  New  Orleans  ....11:54  A.  M. 

No.  45   to   Greenville  2:27  P.M. 

No.  135   to   Atlanta   8:22  P.M. 

No.  35  to  New  Orleans  ....11:08  P.M. 

*A11  trains  stop  in  Concord  except 
No.  38,  northbound. 

Train  No.  32  will  stop  in  Concord 
to  take  on  passengers  going  to  Wash- 
ington and  beyond. 

Train  No.  37  will  stop  at  Concord 
to  discharge  passengers  coming  from 
beyond  Washington. 
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THE  COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF 

The  day  was  cold  and  bleak.  Washington,  starting  out  fro-m  his  head- 
quarters, drew  on  his  great  coat,  turned  up  the  collar  and  pulled  his  hat  down 
to  shield  his  face  from  the  biting  wind.  As  he  walked  down  the  road  to 
where  the  soldiers  were  fortifying  a  camp,  no  one  would  have  known  that  the 
tall,  muffled  figure  was  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  army. 

As  he  came  near  the  camp  he  stopped,  to  watch  a  small  company  of  soldiers, 
who,  under  the  command  of  a  corporal,  were  building  a  breastwork  of  logs. 
The  men  were  tugging  at  a  heavy  log;  the  corporal,  important  and  superior, 
stood  at  one  side  giving  orders. 

"Up  with  it!"  he  cried.  "Nov)  altogether!  Push!  Up  with  it,  I  say! 
Now!" 

A  great  push  altogether,  and  the  log  was  nearly  in  its  place,  but  it  was  too 
heavy,  and  just  before  it  reached  the  top  of  the  pile  it  slipped  and  feU  back. 

The  corporal  shouted  again,  "Up  with  it,  now!  What  ails  you?  Up  with 
it,  I  say!" 

The  men  tugged  and  strained  again.  The  log  nearly  reached  the  top,  slip- 
ped, and  once  more  rolled  back. 

"Heave  hard!"  cried  the  corporal.  One,  two,  three!  Now  all  together' 
Push!" 

Another  struggle,  and  then,  just  as  the  log  was  about  to  fall  back  for  the 
third  time,  Washington  ran  forward,  pushed  with  all  his  great  strength  and 
the  log  rolled  into  place  on  top  of  the  breastwork.  The  metn,  panting  and  per- 
ypiring,  began  to  thank  him,  but  he  turned  toward  the  corporal. 

"Why  don\  you  help  your  men  with  this  heavy  liftingg,  when  they  need 
another  hand?"  he  asked. 

"Why  don't  I?"  asked  the  man.     "Don't  you  see  I  am  a  corporal*" 

"Indeed"  replied  Washington,  throwing  open  his  great  coat  and  showing 
h,s  unijorm.     "I  am  only  the  commander-in  chief.     Next  time  you  have  a  log 

too  heavy  for  your  men  to  lift,  send  for  me."— Fraternal  Herald 


THE  UPLIFT 

GEORGE  WSHINGTON 

"In  a  month  replete  with  notable  birthdays  and  anniversaries, 
February  22  stands  out  In  the  minds  of  Americans  as  the  date  of 
greater  significance,  the  birthday  of  George  Washington. 

"As  a  national  holiday  it  is  perhaps  second  only  to  the  Fourth  of 
July,  while  as  a  matter'  of  fact  it  is  probabty  an  anniversary  of 
even  higher  importance,  because  without  a  Washington  the 
struggling  colonies  migti  not  have  made  the  Declaration  of  Indend- 
ence  effective. 

"Although  much  that  is  legendary  has  been  associated  with  the 
life  of  Washington,  due  to  early  biographers  relating  to  his'  inesti- 
mable service  to  his  country. 

"Leading  a  poorly  trained,  ill-equipped  and  sometimes  mutinous 
army,  Washington  kept  aflame  the  fires  of  patriotism  when  a  less 
determined  and  less  capable  commander  might  have  given  up  in 
despair.  While  aid  from  France  finally  turned  the  scale  in  favor 
of  the  colonies,  without  Washington's  genius  and  heroic  persist- 
ence the  Continental  Army  would  have  been  crushed  into  submis- 
sion before  that  aid  arrived. 

"It  is  well  that  we  should  honor  his  memory  on  his  birthday  and 
on  all  other  days,  but  nothing  we  may  say  or  do  can  add  or  sub- 
tract from  the  priceless  heritage  epitomized  in  the  deathless  name 
of  Washington." 

sp  •£'  «|E  JfC  J|C         .    !]C  . 

TH  E  BOY'S  LIBRARY 

It  is  with  great  pleasure  we  take  note  of  the  fact  that  our  li- 
brary is  growing  by  leaps  and  bounds.  The  growth  is  not  alone  in 
the  number  of  books,  but  in  the  character  of  literature  given  and 
the  continued  interest  of  the  boys  in  the  library. 

The  objective  of  he  King's  Daughter  is  to  continue  to  assemble 
books  till  they  have  a  siiffiecnt  number  to  set  up  m  a  large  and  airy 
room  with  every  model  n  equipment,  making  it  a  resting  place 
where  the  boys  can  spend  leisure  time  in  reading  and  in  research 
that  is  essential  to  theh  -L-hool  work. 

Just  last  week  twelve  volumes  of  O'Henry  were  placed  upon  the 
shelves  of  the  library,  the  gift  of  a  veteran  telegraph  operator,  Mr. 
C.  A.  Wood  of  Charlotte,     This  old  man,  a  New  Englander  by 
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birth,  and  a  "shut-in,"  was  once  a  Wanderlust,but,  he  said,  'I  al- 
ways loved  good  books,  and  knowing  the  temperament  of  the  rest- 
less youth  I  wish  to  contribute  to  the  Jackson  Training  School  li- 
brary. And  he  continued  there  are  other  volumes  of  real  worth  I 
intend  to  donate  to  this  cause  with  the  hope  the  taste  for  good 
reading  will  be  acquired  by  the  boys  in  this  most  valuable  institu- 
tion." 

There  is  every  reason  to  think  the  last  donation  of  books  were 
given  in  the  finest  spirit,  because  the  veteran  telegraph  operator 
acknowledged  he  was  obsessed  when  a  youth  with  the  desire  to  see 
the  world,  therefore,  he  wishes  in  his  declining  years  to  show  to 
the  delinquents  of  this  age  the  right  way  if  possible,  through  good 
books. 

The  boys  accept  the  generous  gift  of  this  "shut-in"  in  the  spirit 
in  which  it  was  made,  and  there  is  every  assurance  this  contribu- 
tion of  splendid  literature  will  prove  to  be  a  source  of  pleasure  and 
profit. 

THE  CHILDS  HEALTH  FIRST 

"High  School  Students  Need  Ample  Rest"  is  the  subject  of  an  in- 
teresting article  in  last  issue  of  the  Sanatorium  Sun,  written  by  an 
educator,  Mary  Ann  Kirkpatrick,  B.  S.,  formerly  of  the  Fort  Worth 
Public  Schools.  This  writer  and  teacher  touches  upon  a  vital  sub- 
ject emphasizing  that  "rest,"  a  complete  relaxation  of  mind  and 
body,  should  be  considered  just  as  essential  to  the  development  of 
a  well-rounded  individual,  as  the  schedule  of  study,  exercise  and 
recreation  of  all  standardized  schools. 

The  author  of  the  article  does  not  suggest  a  criticism  of  the  sys- 
tem of  mass  education,  realizing  it  is  the  only  means  of  reaching 
the  masses,  but  pertinently  states  that  high  school  students  of  to- 
day are  pushed  to  the  furtherest  degree  of  both  physical  and  men- 
tal capacity.  This  is  done  purposely  to  get  the  requried  number  of 
units,  or  make  the  grade — the  ultimate  aim  and  ambition  of  all 
public  school  students. 

From  observation  one  would  judge  the  studies  and  other  pro- 
p-rams of  activities  in  the  grammar  grades  are  equally  as  heavy 
and  taxing  as  those  of  the  higher  eradps.       It  is  imperative  the 
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grades  of  every  department  be  made,  it  matters  not  whether  rea- 
soned through  or  memorized,  also  the  athletic  group  both  person- 
ally and  collectively  has  to  sustain  his  record  as  well  as  that  of  the 
school.  All  of  this  is  accomplished  frequently  when  the  student 
has  little  resistance  and  the  results  are  a  physical  collapse  at  an 
age  when  the  individual  should  be  of  the  greatest  economic  value 
to  his  country. 

Exercise  is  necessary — a  moderate  amount  of  it,  so  states  the 
writer,  because  "it  increases  circulation,,  aids  elimination,  increas- 
es respiration  and  helps  to  build  energy"  provided  the  demand  is 
not  too  heavy  upon  the  physical  reserve,  therefore  inviting  many 
illnesses  the  body  is  prone  to. 

To  have  all  the  knowledge  possible  to  gain  in  the  institutions  of 
our  country  is  a  noble  ambition,  and  to  have  a  physique  in  strength, 
grace  and  beauty  the  equal  of  the  ancient  gods  is  not  to  be  despised, 
but  neither  should  be  acquired  at  the  risk  of  having  a  puny,  poorly 
developed  body- 
Knowing  that  young  people  are  apt  to  be  extremists,  having  the 
desire  to  outstrip  their  opponents  in  all  kinds  of  sports,  not  know- 
ing their  limitations,  or  when  they  have  spent  themselves  physical- 
ly, the  former  teacher  of  the  Fort  Worth  Public  Schools  recom- 
mends for  all  schools  a  nurse,  a  physical  director,  health  trained 
teachers  and  dietitian  so  that  food  values  will  play  a  strong  part  in 
building  bone  and  tissue.  Another  strong  factor  in  bringing  about 
such  conditions  is  that  a  co-operative  spirit  exists  between  every 
one  in  authority,  including  teachers  and  parents. 

We  wish  it  were  possible  to  give  the  article  so  full  of  wholesome 
suggestions  to  every  educator,  but  enough  to  say  the  thought, 
health  of  the  child  came  first,  not  to  the  elimination  of  an  education, 
but  very  essential  if  the  goal  is  reached  in  a  cultural  way.  It  is 
conclusive  an  all-round  well  developed  mind  is  an  impossibility  un- 
less the  body  is  physically  fit.  And  rest  is  one  of  the  requisites 
towards  that  end. 

*     *     ♦     *     *     *     * 

A  BIG  PROGRAM 

Will  Rogers  gives  expression  of  his  estimate  of  this  country  and 
conditions  in  the  statement  that  "this  is  a  great  country,  but  you 
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can  not  live  in  it  for  nothing:.       This  fact  is  all  the  more  impres- 
sive siitce  leaf  ning  there  are  30,000,600  people  supported  by  the 
Inderal  gov ernment ,  in  one  way  or  another. 

» ji-Statisti.es.  sM@iw  jthereriare  4,000,000  on  the  CWA  payrolls,  300,- 
000  in  the  CCG  and  three  quarters  of  a  million,  or  more  in  the  PWA 
l?st/  1 Further information1  reveals  that  there  are  588,000  persons 
i$  civil  service  and' a  quarter  of  a  million  or  more  in  military  and 
Qoast  Ouard  .services v  Besides  the  veterans  of  previous  wars, 
government,  legislative  and  judiciary  employees  -alt  told  are  sup- 
ported by  the  Federal  government.  Is  there  any  wonder  we  con- 
tinue to  look  for- ways  and  means  f of  maintaining  this  overwhel- 
ming,pver  head  expense?  ,  AJl  of  tfe{}s ^o£^§3^suJts^^  any  one 
administratiQnj.bui.aniaceiimulation  of  events  for  years  and  an  a^ 
^ustment  has  to.  be  imade  with  the  greatest  diplomacy. 
9fJThis  huge' spending  program  is  sponsored  by  our-President,  the 
r^.0pnsibility  is"  grlia^1  but  there  is  re very  assurance  JieTknows  just 

tear  i^M^^J^lm^  ms^i^^m^^^wi  *$k  ^ 

operation  o|;ra]i  th.Q9e9en|ru^t«d^witfe  t|he;  affair^  o|ii|h#b^j,^on4.39Tjs 

*******  ".iae'i  sinisiiV"  9/fi 

-°-  PERNICKETY 

0jL^h.jsrJi];tle)  R|Bfi^f ;The  TJplift,  and  the  mouth  piece  of  the  Jackson 
TrraiRingcScfep^,Br^S/>W3iTacross  §ea$83%  ^P^w "pernickety,':  ii^ 
s£tm$s  "somewhat  femiliarvibutrtfiotilcme  atn this? rin«>titutionlliiasj .ever 
i&SeOTt*  notr^ve#  Superintendent  Bogef .  -'^y  girfi  no  2joqa  id-gHd 
1°  W^0a^ed„^rtfincluaini^he:[Mc^ers-M  the  'toboT'depaf^ 

rinop^rrBWern'heai"Ci4t:bei9re/f''tj'm       -10I00  sir!  Hi'Asm  3  erf}  isnom  2V6wf;i 

-qsWdi;  it  'mean's  tiiftmchHk,  °dmi'fump'iavo3fkielte  continues; ra>rto-uim* 
iftg  d6si^eyu^o^'th^p^rtMrt5fef'writer  to  try  it  out,  so -here1  goes  the 
mi  se^fefe^n^S  t^M^pernickety.'' 

The  whole  school,  including  the  boys,  think  the  people  are  mighty 
"pernickety"  iiLrpegard  to  GovernorqEhringha;U%riiRCQns€iQu^lyi rid- 
ing at  great  speed,  and  giving  no  co»eern  ic*  the  red  flight  when  itJas* 
Mg^W6^gW[AY^4r^i<km.^iWe  ca#l5ri«veFfi^lleVe'f  thefj  ©b^e^tdr 
meaiit to'be" offensive,  tat  i§  hot  hfs^tura  Ff^oDse^tWfWS 
judge,  while  very  suave  in  manner,  he  at  the  same  time  has  the 
highest  regard  for  the  rights  of  other  people. 
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RAMBLING  AROUND 

By  Old  Hurrygraph 


''What  might  be     done     if     men 
were  wise — 
What  glorious   deeds,   my   suf- 
fering  brother, 
Would     they     unite  in     love  and 
right 
And  cease    their    scorn    cf    one 
another." 


-o- 


have  Charles  A.  Lindberg,  born 
February  4,  1902  (for  whom  the 
heart  of  the  whole  world  agonized  in 
one  of  the  most  blasphemous  blights 
with  which  a  nation  could  be  cursed.) 
Then  there  are  Longfellow  and  Low- 
ell; Charles  Dickens,  Thorns  A.  Edi- 
son, Dwight  L.  Moody,  Mary  Garden, 
Caruso,  President  Win.  Harrison  and 
others  of  wide  reputation. 


The  collector  of  the  wages  of  sin 
does  not  have  to  sue  anybody  for  his 
pay.  There's  no  default  in  those 
\  ages. 


A  man  in  Richmond,  Va.,  was  jail- 
ed for  being  intoxicated  on  the 
street..  Sounds  like  the  revival  of 
the  "Virginia  reel." 


Bare  toes,  with  the  nails  painted 
to  match  the  color  scheme  of  milady's 
costume,  will  peep  from  toeiess 
shoes  this  coming  summer  is  the 
forecast  of  the  stylists.  Tf  that  is 
so,  one  thing  is  certain,  the  girls  will 
not  be  able  to  kick  the  boys  as  hard 
as  they  have  been  doing. 


If  we  are  fed  up  with  the  dullness 
of  our  life  let's  paint  some  small 
bright  spots  on  this  year.  Let's 
serve  our  friends  and  neighbors  with 
more  congeniality.  Let's  try  loving 
our  neighbors  as  ourselves.  It  isn't 
always  money  that  makes  life  color- 
ful— its  just  a  dash  of  imagination 
and  good  humor. 


The  famiy  had  been  on  a  long  auto 
trip.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  con- 
struction work  being  done  on  the 
roads  over  which  they  traveled, 
and  they  often  had  to  detour,  or 
travel  over  a  piece  of  newly  tarred 
road.  Four-yeair-old     Harry     was 

much  interested  at  the  changes  en 
route  and  when  the  party  was  ap- 
proaching the  fourth  stretch  of  tar- 
red road,  exclaimed  suddenly:  "Oh, 
mother,  I  smell  detour." 


This  is  a  good  month  to  reflect  up- 
on the  lives  of  some  of  the  great 
characters  born  in  February.  Aside 
from     Washington     and     Lincoln  we 


Some  people  have  indomitable  will 
power,  and     cannot     be     beaten,     or 
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downed.  As  an  evidence  a  friend 
sends  me  the  following,  which  will  be 
an  incentive  to  those  who  may  be 
downhearted   or   discouraged : 

"Oh,  the   mule's   gone  lame — the 

hens  won't  lay; 
Corn's    way    down — wheat    don't 

pay; 
Hogs       no       better — steers     too 

cheap ; 
Cows    quit    milkin' — meat    won't 

keep ; 
Oats  all  heated — spuds  all  froze; 
Wheat   crop's   busted — wind    still 

blows ; 
Looks  some  gloomy — I'll  admit — 
Get  up,    Dobbin — we    ain't    down 

yit." 


It  is  a  self-evident  fact  that  we  are 
living  in  a  strange  time  and  in  the 
midst  of  strange  things.  We  got 
ourselves  into  the  worst  depression, 
probably,  in  history  by  reckless 
spending,  self-indulgence,  and  all  the 
rest,  and  now  we  are  advised  to 
spend — spend  till  it  hurts,  in  order 
that  other  people  may  have  the  use 
of  our  money  and  spend  as  they  see 
fit.  We  did  that  once  till  it  hurt 
powerfully — till  it  well  nigh  busted 
everybody.  Our  forefathers  worked 
and  saved.  We  have  certainly  lost 
their  cue.  If  thrift  is  disparaged 
and  free  spending  encouraged,  it  is 
time  to  call  a  halt  and  see  where  we 
are  heading.  We  will  be  busted 
again,  if  we  spend  all  we  make  as 
fast  as,  we  make  it,  and  rely  on  the 
government  to  give  us  what  we  need 
in  the  necessities  of  life.  We  shall 
never   be    able   to   squander   our   way 


back  to   prosperity, 
certainity. 


That   is   a   dead 


Mirrors  and  compacts  are  very  in- 
dispensable to  the  "fair  sex."  They 
have  been  in  use  from  a  veSy  remote 
period,  especially  mirrors.  They 
were  known  to  Etruscans,  Greeks 
and  Romans.  Originally  mirrors 
consisted  of  a  metal  disc  which  was 
polished  on  one  side.  They  were  cal- 
led speculums.  Glass  mirrors  were 
manufactured  at  Sidon  and  are  men- 
tioned by  Fliny.  The  best  mirrors 
that  have  been  found  date  back  to  a 
little  before  400  B  C.  So  it  seems 
that  from  time  immemorial  women 
have  been  eyeing  themselves  in  glas- 
ses. It  may  be  that  something  like 
this  caused  the  Preacher  Prophet, 
977  B.  C.  to  write  that  "all  is  vanity 
and  vexation  of  spirit." 


The  attitude  of  a  very  large  num- 
ber of  Congressmen  in  Washington 
with  refernece  to  the  most  import- 
ant legislation  concerning  our  mod- 
ern times  is  most  extraordinary. 
Any  number  of  them  are  willing  to 
admit,  "I  don't  care."  They  explain 
themselves  by  adding:  "If  that's 
what  President  Roosevelt  wants,  I'm 
for  it."  Such  is  the  measure  of  what 
we  call  "wisdom"  in  high  circles  of 
the  Nation.  It  is  a  good  thing  that 
the  great  American  public  is  able  to 
operate  under  a  system  that  has 
usually  resulted  in  elevating  a  man 
to  the  Presidency  of  the  United 
States  who  is  capable  of  thinking, 
and  caring  what  the  results  will  be. 
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^Those    peculiar    contraptions    thr,t  public   more   than    $17,    000,    000,   or 

were  called  "horseless  carriages"  and  eight    times,    as    much    as    any    other 

"rich     men's     playthings"     some     25  federal   tax   upon  the   motor   vehicle. 

years    ago    produced'  more    than    one  In    11    months    of    1933    this    federal 

billion  dollars     in     tax     revenues     in  tax  on  gasoline  cost  the  public  more 

1933.     Most   of  the  taxes  were   paid  than  $158,000,000  or  seven  times  as 

by  persons,  who   aire   not  rich.     It   is  much  as  any  other  federal  tax  upon 

probable    that    the   government   made  the  motor  vehicle.  In  the  fuil  year  of 

more  on  automotive  services  and  pro-  1933  the  federal  tax  upon  motor  fuel 

ducts    than    did    those    who    rendered  represented  approximately  $175,  000, 

and   produced   them.  Senatdr   Capper  000  or  70  per  cent,  out  of  the  $250,- 

has  introduced  in  Congress  a  bill  cal-  000,   000   total   collected.     If   Senator 

ling  for  the  elimination   of  the  fed-  Capper's  bill  can  reduce  the  tax  per 

eral  tax  on  motor  fuel.     With   state  gallon  25  per  cent  and  reduce  the  to- 

taxes    this    will    reduce    the    costs    25  tal  federal  motor  vehicle  tax  bill  70 

per  cent.  The  federal  gasoline  tax  in  per  cent,  it  may  be  said  truly  that  he 

November,  1933,  the  latest  month  for  has    rendered    the    public    a    service, 

which  figures  are  available,  cost  the  .And  oil's  well  that  ends  well. 




TAXES  IN  COLONIAL  TIMES 


We  are  inclined  to  think  that  in  the  good  old  days  when 
everyone  took  things  more  slowly,  farming  and  business  was 
much  safer.  When  the  farmer  produced  practically  every- 
thing he  and  his  family  needed,  he  couldn't  be  hurt  as  he  is  to- 
day. When  George  Washington  farmed  at  Mount  #Vernon  even 
the  nails  used  in  building  his  home  were  made  in  hand  forges 
on  the  place.  The  candles,  which  lighted  the  house,  were 
home-made  with  tallow  from  beeves  he  had  slaughtered.  Yet, 
in  spite  of  all  this  varied  production  of  necessities  on  the  farm 
he  experienced  all  the  horrors  of  low  prices  and  long  continued 
periods  of  depression. 

In  the  year  1786,  George  Washington  wrote  his  mother  as 
follows:  "I  have  now  demands  upon  me  for  more  than  five 
hundred  pounds,  three  and  forty-odd  of  which  is  due  the  tax 
of  1786,  and  I  know  not  where  or  when  I  shall  receive  one  shil- 
ling with  which  to  pay  it. 

"Those  who  owe  me  money  cannot  or  will  not  pay  it  with- 
out suits  and  to  sue  is  to  do  nothing;  whilst  my  expenses,  not 
from   any  extravagances   or  inclination   on  my  part  to  live 
splendily  but  for  the  absolute  support  of  my  family  and  the 
visitors  who  are  constantly  here,  are  exceedingly  high. 

—Selected. 

i 
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GEORGE  WASHINGTON 

(Watchman  Examiner) 


If  the  position  of  any  man  be  con- 
sidered secure  and  unassailable  it 
would  seem  to  be  that  of  George 
Washington,  "the  father  of  his 
Country."  Easily  and  for  all  times 
it  may  be  said  that  he  is  "first  in 
war,  first  in  peace,  and  first  in  the 
heart  of  his  countrymen." 

If  any  rival  for  him  could  be 
found  it  would  be  that  man  so  un- 
like, and  yet  so  like  him — Abraham 
Lincoln.  Washington  is  more  than 
a  man.  He  is  a  national  tradition 
and  a  national  inspiration;  possibly 
it  would  not  be  exaggeration  to  say 
an  international  tradition  and  in- 
spiration, for  wherever  the  story  of 
this  giant  nation  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere  is  told,  there  is  the  name 
of  Washington  known  and  his  in- 
fluence recognized. 

Yet  it  might  be  difficult  to  declare 
off  hand  wherein  the  secret  of  his 
greatness  and  of  his  tenacious  hold 
on  the  revering  affection  of  his 
countrymen  is  to  be  found.  Great- 
ness is,  of  course  a  relative  term, 
and  is  to  be  defined  with  reference 
to  various  considerations.  A  man 
may  have  great  abilities,  of  one  kind 
and  another  without  being  a  great 
man. 

History  is  full  of  instances  in 
which  great  musicians,  poets,  diplo- 
mats, discoverers,  generals  have 
shown  themselves  pitifully  small  in 
the  essentials  of  real  manhood.  On 
the  other  hand,  one  may  be  es- 
sentially great  without  being  re- 
markably gifted  in  any  particular  re- 
gard,    having    a     sort    of    composite 


greatness,  compounded  of  various 
attributes  and  activities  harmonious- 
ly blended,  accurately  adjusted  and 
working  together  without  friction, 
marked  by  clarity  of  vision  and 
sanity  of  judgment,  and  dominated 
by  one  regnant  purpose  of  highest 
and  most  useful  service. 

Probably  this  is  the  judgment 
that  impartial  history  would  pass 
on  George  Washington.  His  was  an 
all-round  greatness,  rather  than 
greatness  of  any  particular  sort. 
There  may  have  been  soldiers,  ds 
great  as  or  greater  than  he  in  the 
Revolutionary  War.  As  a  states- 
man or  executive  he  may  have  been 
equal  to  others.  We  can  hardly 
think  of  him  as  exercising  that 
strong  personal  influence  that  makes 
for  passionate  and  hot-blooded  de- 
votion to  the  man,  irrespective  of 
that  for  which  he  stands,  that  has 
characterized  s,ome  leaders  of  his- 
tory. He  was  too  calm,  too  equable 
in  temperament  for  that. 

Even  his  pariotism  has  its  counter- 
part in  the  sacrifices  and  surrenders 
of  hosts*  of  others  in  those  times.  It 
is  the  sum-total  of  high  qualities  of 
being,  held  in  jus.t  equipose,  exer- 
cised in  utter  unselfishness,  conse- 
crated to  the  highest  ends  of  his 
country's  good  that  constitutes  his 
claim  to  the  place  he  occupies  on 
history's  page  and  in  the  hearts  of 
his  fellow-countrymen.  It  was  the 
greatness  of  a  complete  sphere, 
rather  than  the  exceptional  bril- 
liancy and  splendor  of  a  single  seg- 
ment of  that  sphere. 
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A  lesson  for  those  of  us  who  can 
never  claim  greatness  of  this  man 
whose  biKthday  anniversary  is  at 
hand,  might  be  phrased  the  lesson  of 
symetrically  developed  character,  as 
an  essential  element  and  a  dis- 
tinguishing mark  of  the  real  great- 
ness. There  is  danger  in  over- 
much specialization.  It  is  quite  pos- 
sible for  emphasis  to  rest  too  strong- 
ly and  too  exclusively  on  a  single 
trait  of  character,  a  single  manifes- 
tation of  ability. 

Not  a  few  of  us  seem  to  cherish 
the  idea  that  we  can  atone  for  weak- 
nesses and  deficiencies  of  which  we 
are  conscious  by  piling  up  over 
against  them  certain  elements  of 
strength  and  excellence  that  we  be- 
lieve we  possess,  thus  striking  and 
contenting  ourselves  with  a  general 
average  not  conspicuosly  low  or  un- 
worthy, instead  of  resolutely  setting 
ourselves    remedying    of    that    which 


is  obviously  a  defect  in  us,  as  when 
cne  acknowledges  his.  bad  temper, 
but  in  the  same  breath  calls  atten- 
tion to  his  generosity  of  spirit,  or 
confesses  his  tendency  to  exaggera- 
tion in  speech,  but  would  offset  it 
by  the  fact  of  his  regular  church  at- 
tendance. 

A  great  excellence  does  not  make 
a  great  character.  One  virtue  does 
not  make  a  saint.  A  string  of  pearls 
is  at  the  mercy  of  the  weakest  link 
in  the  chain  in  which  the  jewels  are 
strung.  On  the  other  hand,  with- 
out conspicuously  brilliant  endow- 
ments and  attainments,  and  within 
sphefres  of  service  by  no  means  un- 
usual for  scope  of  influence,  it  is 
yet  possible  so  to  develop  a  well- 
rounded,  symmetrical  character  and 
life  that,  judging  by  its  own  out- 
come, it  will  not  be  speaking  in 
terms  of  extravagrance  to  pronounce 
it  great. 


WASHINGTON 


Soldier  and  statesman,  rarest  unison ; 

High-poised  example  of  great  duties  done 

Simply  as  breathing,  a  world's  honors  worn 

As  life's  indifferent  gifts  to  all  men  born; 

Dumb  for  himself,  unless  it  were  to  God, 

But  for  his  barefoot  soldier  eloquent, 

Tramping  the  snow  to  coral  where  they  trod, 

Held  by  his  awe  in  hollow-eyed  content ; 

Modest,  yet  firm  as  Nature's  self;  unblamed 

Save  by  the  men  his  nobler  temper  shamed ; 

Not  honored  then  or  now  because  he  wooed 

The  popular  voice,  but  that  he  still  withstood; 

Broad  minded,  higher-souled,  there  is  but  one 

Who  was  all  this  and  ours  and  all  men's — Washington. 


-James  Russel  Lowell. 
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GEORGE  WASHINGTON,  PATRIOT  AND 

PRESIDENT 


By  Meriweth 

George  Washington,  Comman- 
der-in-Chief of  the  American  Army 
during  the  Revolutionary  War,  and 
first  and  second  President  of  the 
United  States,  was  born  m  West- 
moreland County,  Virginia,  Febru- 
ary 22,  1732;  his  earliest  American 
ancestor  being  John  Washington, 
who  came  over  to  this  country  from 
England  in  1657. 

Our  future  President  was  the  son 
of  Augustine  Washington  and  his 
second  wife,  M/ary  Ball.  George  was 
left  fatherless  at  eleven  years  of 
age;  and  his  early  childhood  was 
spent  in  Stafford  County,  where  he 
attended  school  with  one  Hobby  as 
his  first  preceptor. 

When  his  father  died,  the  boy  was 
sent  back  to  the  old  homestead  in 
Westmoreland  County,  where  he 
lived  in  the  home  of  Lawrence  Wash- 
ington, his  half-brother,  at  the  same 
time  attending  the  school  of  a  Mr. 
Williams  under  whom  he  mastered 
the  three  "R's,"  and  learned  a  little 
geometry  and  surveying,  and  for  the 
last-named  study  George  soon 
showed  great  fondness  and  aptitude. 

The  copy-books  of  the  boy,  that 
have  come  down  to  us,  are  models  of 
neatness  and  exactitude,  but  he  left 
school  in  his  sixteenth  year  and  took 
up  the  serious  business  of  life,  for 
the  physicial  hardships  of  which  he 
had  prepared  himself  by  such  athlet- 
ic exercises  as,  riding,  running,  jump- 
inging,  swimming,  and  other  outdoor 
sports  of  his  day.  Like  many  other 
Boys  he   delighted   in  playing   soldier 


er  W.  Lewis 

and  was  a  rigid  disciplinarian  over 
his  little  squad,  for  he  finally  de- 
cided to  become  a  soldier  after  his 
mother  had  forbidden  him  to  go  to 
sea  as  a  British  midshipman.  But 
before  adopting  a  military  life  the 
young  man  became  a  surveyor,  in 
which  capacity  he  was  employed  by 
Lord  Fairfax  on  that  nobleman's  es- 
tate in  Virginia, 

At  twenty-one  years  of  age  Wash- 
ington was  sent  by  Governor  Dinwid- 
die  of  Virginia  to  Fort  Le  Beouf  on 
the  Ohio  River,  as  the  bearer  of  an 
important  dispatch  to  Saint  Pierre, 
the  French  Commadmant  at  that 
post.  The  American  Colonists  were 
then  quite  apprehensive  regarding 
the  alleged  encroachments  of  the 
French  settlers  in.  the  Ohio  Valley, 
and  young  Washington  was  the 
bearer  of  a  demand  from  the  Vir- 
giania  governor  commanding  the 
French  to  withdraw  from  that  local- 
ity. Washington,  traveling  hun- 
dreds of  miles  through  the  pathless 
forest,  in  great  danger  from  roving 
savages  and.  prowling  wild  beasts, 
made  the  entire  journey  on  horse- 
back, sleeping  at  night  by  a  forest 
camp  fire,  at  which  he  cooked  his 
uwn  meals..  Arriving  at  his  desti- 
nation he  acquitted  himself  quite 
creditably  of  the  mission  entrusted 
to  him.  but  the  French  Commander 
declared  chat  he  was  simply  carrying 
out  the  orders  of  the  French  govern- 
ment, and  refused  to  retire  from  his 
post. 

Upon  returning  home  young  Wash- 
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ington  received  the  thanks  of  the 
Virginia  legislature,  and  when  the 
French  and  Indian  War  broke  out,  he 
served  with  distinction  in  it  at  the 
battle  of  the  Monongahela  River, 
whdre  he  acted  as  military  aid-de- 
camp to  General  Braddock,  the  Brit- 
ish commander,  fighting  valiantly 
and  escaping  death  as  by  a  miracle. 

In  January,  1759,  Washington, 
now  a  Colonial  colonel,  married  Mrs. 
Martha  Custis,  and  they  soon  took 
up  theiT  residence  at  Mount  Vernon, 
an  estate  inherited  some  years  before 
by  Washington  from  the  much-loved 
half-brother  Lawrence.  For  fifteen 
years,  or  so,  the  future  President 
lived  the  life  of  a  farmer  and  coun- 
try gentleman  at  Mount  Vernon,  so 
called  in  honor  of  the  British  Ad- 
mirl  Vernon,  and  then  in  1774,  be- 
came a  member  of  the  Virginia  Leg- 
islature. In  the  same  year  Colonel 
Washington  was  appointed  a  dele- 
gate to  the  First  Continental  Con- 
gress. 

He  was  likewise  a  member  of  the 
Second  Continental  Congress,  and  in 
June,  1775,  was  appointed  comman- 
der-in-chief of  the  Continental  Ar- 
my, then  besieging  the  British  at 
Boston.  He  was  voted  a  large  sal- 
ary, but  when  he  took  formal  com- 
mand of  the  troops  at  Cambridge  he 
declined  any  compensation  for  his 
services  except  his  expenses. 

Forcing  the  British  red-coats  out 
of  Boston,  Washington  next  con- 
fronted Howe  in  defense  of  New 
York,  but  losing  the  battle  of  Long 
Island,  fought  in  defense  of  that 
city.  He  retired  to  New  Jersey, 
whither  the  British  lost  no  time  in 
pursuing  him.     Forts  Lee  and  Wash- 


ington soon  susrrended  to  the  Eng- 
lish, but  the  American  commander 
suddenly  turned  on  his  foe,  winning 
brilliant  victories  at  Trenton,  De- 
cember 25,  1776,  and  at  Princeton, 
January  2,  1777,  thus  adroitly  turn- 
ing defeat  into  victory.  Later  in 
the  year  the  los\s  of  Brandywine  and 
Germantown  forced  the  American 
general  to  abandon  Philadelphia  to 
the  B'ritish  and  spend  the  winter  of 
1777-78  at  Valley  Forge,  where,  by 
their  heroic  endurance  of  unavoid- 
able privations  and  hardships,  his 
troops  shed  more  luster  upon  them- 
selves and  their  commander  than  a 
doze'n  victories  would  have  done. 

Despite  the  difficulties  of  his  po- 
sition Washington  watched  his  en- 
emy with  argus-eyed  vigilance,  and 
when  spring  came,  armed  and  pre- 
pared to  assume  the  offensive, 
while  the  British  retreated  hastily 
toward  New  York,  with  Washington 
in  hot  pursuit.  Sir  Henry  Clinton, 
who  had  succeeded  General  Howe, 
was  overtaken  at  Monmouth,  New 
Jersey,  where  Washington  forced 
him  to  face  about  and  fight,  June 
28,  1778.  The  American  vanguard, 
under  General  Charles  Lee,  began 
the  attack,  but  Lord  Cornwallis,  one 
of  the  best  fighters  of  the  war,  on  the 
British  side,  met  and  drove  him 
back,  thus  throwing  the  American 
line  into  confusion  with  what  bade 
fair  to  be  disastrous  results.  But 
Washington  came  upon  the  scene, 
and  took  in  the  situation  at  a  glance. 
Sternly  rebuking  Lee,  the  comman- 
der-in-chief led  the  retreating  Ameri- 
cans back  into  the  fight  and  Lee, 
"during  the  remainder  of  the  battle, 
displayed     both       faithfulness       and 
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courage. 

The  combat  ceased  at  nightfall 
and  both  sides  claimed  the  victory, 
but  that  night,  General  Clinton  si- 
lently slipped  away,  and  did  not  halt 
until  he  reached  New  York  City. 

In  1780  the  treason  of  General 
Benedict  Arnold  almost  threw  West 
Point,  where  our  military  academy 
is  now  situated,  into  the  hands  of  the 
British,  but  Washington,  arriving 
there  in  the  nick  of  time,  watched 
the  enemy  so  closely  and  took  such 
prudent  measures  for  defense  that 
Sir  Henry  Clinton  dared  not  attack 
the  American  Gibraltar,  as  West 
Point  was  then  often  called.  In  1781 
Washington  concerted  with  Count  de 
Grasse  and  Count  Rochmabeau,  of 
the  French  forces,  a  plan  of  cam- 
paign against  Lord  Cornwallis,  then 
lying  strongly  entrenched  at  York- 
town,  Virginia.  De  Grasse  cut  off 
the  British  general's,  retreat  by  sea, 
while  Washington  and  Eochambeau, 
at  the  head  of  some  sixteen  thousand 
troops,  about  half  of  which  were 
French,  surrounded  the  English  on 
land.  Thus  besieged,  Cornwallis  re- 
sisted manfully  but  the  Americans 
captured  one  of  his  redoubts;  the 
French,  under  Lafayette,  took  anoth- 
er, and  Cornwallis'  soon  had  no  al- 
ternative save  to  capitulate,  which 
he  did.  October  19,  1781. 

This  victory  practically  ended  the 
war  and  Washington's  fame  rose  to 
extraordinary  heights  as  a  result  of 
it,   but   in    1783,   he   quietly   resigned 


from  the  army  and  retired  to  private 
life,  although  some  of  his  soldiers  of- 
fered to  make  him  king  of  the  col- 
onies. The  idol  of  the  army  and 
the  people,  Washington  never  dis- 
played greater  patriotism  than  at 
this  time  when  he  could  have  secured 
for  himself  absolute  power,  but  he 
spurned  the  thoughts  of  monarchical 
rule. 

From  1783  to  1798  Washington 
was  one  of  our  most  prominent  ad- 
visers on  civil  affairs  and  in  1787 
was  first  a  delegate  to,  and  then 
president  of  the  Convention  that  met 
that  year  in  Philadelphia  to  frame 
the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  In  1789  this  Constitution 
was  formally  adopted,  and  George 
Washington  was  unanimously  chosen 
our  first  President,  being  sworn  into 
office  into  New  York  City,  then  the 
capitol  of  our  country,  April  30, 
1789.  He  successfully  guided  this 
nation  through  the  first  trying  years 
of  its  existence  and  was  elected 
President  for  a  second  term,  at  the 
conclusion  of  which  administration 
he  declined  re-election. 

Retiring  to  Mount  Vernon  at  the 
conclusion  of  his  labors  as  President, 
Geol'ge  Washington  again  became  a 
farmer,  and  passed  the  remainder  of 
his  life  as  such;  dying  at  Mount 
Vernon,  December  14,  1799,  univer- 
sally acclaimed  the  greatest  Ameri- 
can of  his  century,  and  universally 
lamented. 


Stop  fretting  over  things  that  can't  be  helped,  and  go  and 
do  the  things  that  can  be  done. 

— Selected 
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THE  GREATEST  DAWN 

IN  AMERICAN  HISTORY 

(Selected) 


On  the  morning  of  February  22nd, 
1732,  in  the  house  which  Augustine 
Washington  had  built  on  the  Vir- 
ginia bank  cf  the  lowetr  Potomac,  was 
born  the  boy  whose  greatness  of 
character  built  a  nation  and  whose 
life  is  one  of  the  shining  chapters  of 
history. 

George  Washington  was  the  eldest 
son  of  Augustine  Washington  and  his 
second  wife,  Mary  Ball.  The  home 
in  which  he  was  born  was  the  com- 
fortable house  upon  the  plantation 
subsequently  called  '"Wakefield." 
The  house  was  burned  in  1 780 — dur- 
ing the  Revolution — and  eventually 
all  memory  of  it  was  lost.  In  later 
years,  a  legend  became  eui  rent  that 
the  First  President's  birthplace  was 
a  little  cottage,  and  many  were  the 
pictures  circulated,  presenting  a  fan- 
ciful representation  of  this  legend- 
ary home.  Investigations,  however, 
have  uncovered  the  foundations,  and 
plentiful  evidence  has  comne  to  light 
that  the  house  in  which  George 
Washington  was  born,  was  the  sub- 
stantial mansion  of  a  prosperous 
Virginia  planter  cf  the  18th  Cen- 
tury. It  was  built  of  brick  with  s 
central  hall  and  four  rooms  upon  the 
ground  floor,  the  same  repeated  on 
the  second  floor.  Then-  wSre  two 
ample  chimneys  at  each,  end  of  the 
house. 

Mary  Fall  Washington  was  22 
years  old  when  she  bore  h<  r  first 
child,     and     named     him  George     in 


grateful  memory  of  Geoft-ge  Esk- 
ridge,  who  had  been  her  kind  and 
faithful  guardian  during  a  father- 
less girlhood. 

Young: — but  already  in  those  ear- 
ly years  she  showed  the  firm  decision 
of  character  which  marked  her 
through  life.  Women  in  Colonial 
Virginia  had  to  be  women  of  affairs. 
A  plantation  was  a  busy  place,  and 
to  the  woman's  share  fell  the  man- 
agement of  all  the  household  indus- 
tries :  spinniing,  weaving  and  sew- 
ing; baking,  brewing,  and  butter- 
making.  As  a  bright  and  beautiful 
girl,  she  accepted  not  noly  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  wife  and  the 
mistress  of  the  home,  but  also  the 
care   of   motherless   children. 

Augustine  Washington  was  twice 
his  young  wife's  age,  and  he  was  a 
man  of  well-poised  character,  fine 
ideals,  prudent  management.  He 
had  spent  much  of  his  youth  in  Eng- 
land, and  seems  to  have  combined  the 
culture  of  the  Old  World  with  the 
force  and  vigor  of  the  New. 

In  the  big  house  were  two  brothers 
and  a  sister  to  welcome  the  new  ba- 
by. Lawrence  and  Augustine,  sons 
of  the  first  marriage,  were  half- 
grown  hoys  in  1732.  Lawrence  took 
a  father's  place  to  young  George  af- 
ter his  father's  death. 

The  little  sister  Jane,  who  must 
have  been  the  playmate  of  his  baby- 
hood, died  when  he  was  three  years 
old. 
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The  environment  into  which 
George  Washington  was  born,  offer- 
ed him  an  enviable  combination  of 
modest  competence  along  with  a  per- 
vading spirit  of  thrifty  effort. 

The  moral  training  of  the  Wash- 
ington home  taught  him  integrity, 
order  and  justice,  and  a  sense  of  du- 
ty and  responsibility  to  conscience,  to 
which  this  country  owes  its  very  life 
as  a  nation. 

For  no  man  could  have  undergone 
the  fiery  test  that  Washington  passed 
through  without  the  conscious  sense 
of  duty  that  never  failed  him  in  any 
crisis. 

Let  us  draw  the  picture  of  what 
George  Washington's  life  wrought  in 
the  world  from  that  dawning  Febru- 
ary day  of  1732  until  his  death  in 
1799. 

In  1732  America  was  subject  to 
the  government  of  the  British  Par- 
liament, at  that  time  controlled  by  an 
oligarchy  of  land-owners  and  mer- 
chants who  looked  jealously  upon  the 
Colonies  beyond  the  sea.  They  de- 
sired these  Colonies  as  markets  for 
their  own  products:  they  dreaded 
them  as  rivals  in  their  own  trade. 
The  result  was  a  policy  of  constant 
checking  of  enterprise,  interfering 
with  the  vigorious  activity  of  the 
younger  communities,  hampering 
their  g'rowth,  their  freedom  of  ac- 
tion, their  trade  by  sea;  while  French 
occupation  of  the  country  west  of  the 
mountains  checked  expansion  by 
land. 

These  colonists  belonged  to  thir- 
teen   separate    and    distinct   commun- 


ities, each  with  its  own  government 
under  the  crown  and  its  own  partic- 
ular grievance,  with  little  to  bind 
them  together  until  increasing  diffi- 
culties taught  them  the  principle, 
"In  Union  is  strength."' 

In  1799,  when  the  great  lite  of 
George  Washington  closed,  the  thir- 
teen colonies  were  free  and  indepen- 
dent states,  manging  their  own  af- 
fairs, and  united  moreover  in  a  per- 
manent union  under  a  well-devised 
constitution.  The  French  had  re- 
tired from  the  frontier  and  the  west- 
ern boundary  was  the  Mississippi 
River. 

Many  wise  and  g*reat  men 
contributed  to  these  vast  changes. 
We  never  forget  Franklin,  the  Dip- 
lomatist; nor  Patrick  Henry,  the 
Firebrand,  nor  Jefferson,  the  author 
of  the  Declaration,  nor  Knox,  the  ar- 
tillerist, nor  Morris,  the  Financer, 
nor  all  the  brave  ranks  of  minute- 
men  and  Continentals  and  courage- 
ous lads  at  Bunker  Hill  and  Trenton, 
Valley  Forge  and  Yorktown.  But 
we  remember  too  that  though  there 
were  many  orators  there  was  only 
one  Commander-in-Chief :  though 
there  were  many  followers,  there 
was  only  one  Leader.  There  were 
many  politicians:  there  was  one 
great  and  far-seeing  Statesman  who 
owed  his  greatness,  to  his  fundament- 
al sense  of  justice  and  fair  dealing 
for  all  men. 

February  22nd,  1732,  opened  the 
book  of  a  great  l?fe  which  is  also  a 
great  volume  in  the  history  of  the 
world. 


Ask  not  for  more,  but  use  the  store  you  already  have. — Selected 
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STORY  OF  THE  HOUDON  STATUE  OF 
,  WASHINGTON 


By  Frances 

In  the  rotunda  of  the  State  Capitol 
at  Richmond  there  stands  a  marble 
figure  which  Lafayette  described  as 
"a  fac-simile  of  Washington's  per- 
son." It  is  the  creamy  white  marble 
statue  of  the  Father  of  our  Country 
modeled  from  life  by  the  great  sculp- 
tor, Jean  Antoine  Houdon.  As  a 
work  of  art  and  as  a  perfect  like- 
ness, this  statue  is  said  to  be  peer- 
less, and  the  farsighted  Virginians 
of  our  early  history  who  gave  this 
gift  to  posterity  are  entitled  to  a  na- 
tion's gratitude.  The  statue  is  price- 
less, because  Virginia  will  never  part 
with  it,  but  it  instrinsically  is  valued 
at  over  one  million  dollars. 

In  1784  the  war  of  the  American 
Revolution  was  over  and  American 
independence  won.  General  George 
Washington,  Commander-in-chief  of 
the  Continental  Army,  had  resigned 
his  commission  and  had  returned  to 
his  beautiful  home  on  the  Potomac. 
He  was  then  the  most  famou?  man  in 
the  world,  and  Virginia  especially 
was  proud  of  him  because  he  was  her 
son.  Therefore  on  a  May  day  of 
1784,  a  committee  of  the  House  of 
Delegates  was  appointed  to  prepare 
an  address  of  thanks  to  General 
Washington  for  his  services  in  the 
cause  of  liberty,  and  to  report, 
"What  further  mesures  may  be 
necessary  for  perpetuating  the 
gratitude  and  veneration  of  his 
country  to  General  Wshington." 
The  address  prepared  and  adopted 
by  the  House  of  Delegates  and  pre- 
sented to     General     Washington     at 


Margaret  Fox 

Mount  Vernon,  closed  with  these 
words: 

"In  reviewing  these  merits  we  feel 
every  impression  they  are  calculated 
to  make  on  grateful  and  affectionate 
minds,  and  we  fervently  pray  that 
they  may  be  rewarded  with  every 
blessing  of  which  this  life  will  ad- 
mit, and  with  complete  happiness  in 
that  which  is  to  come." 

The  General  in  his  reply  thanks 
the  gentlemen  of  Virginia  for  all 
their  kind  words  of  congratulation 
on  the  establishment  of  peace:  he 
tells  them,  "Nothing  can  add  more 
to  the  pleasure  which  arises  from  a 
conscientious  discharge  of  public 
trust  than  the  approbation  of  one's 
country,"  and  says  in  conclusion. 
"For  those  rewards  and  blessings 
which  you  have  invoked  for  me  in 
this  world,  and  for  the  fruition  of 
that  happiness  which  you  pray  for 
in  that  which  is  to  come,  you  have, 
gentlemen,  all  my  thanks  and  all  my 
gratitude.  I  wish  I  could  ensure 
them  to  you  and  the  State  you  repre- 
sent a  hundredfold." 

The  resolution  passed  by  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  in  these  words,  con- 
cerns the  statue:  "That  the  Execu- 
tive be  requested  to  take  measures 
for  procuring  a  statue  of  General 
Washington  to  be  of  the  finest  mar- 
ble and  best  workmanship,  with  the 
following  inscription  on  its  pedestal, 
viz:  "The  General  Assembly  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Virginia  have 
caused  this  statue  to  be  erected  as  a 
monument  of  affection  and  gratitude 
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to  George  Washington  who,  uniting 
to  the  endownments  of  the  hero,  the 
virtures  of  the  patriot,  and  exerting 
both  in  establishing  the  liberties  of 
his  country,  has  rendered  his  name 
dear  to  his  fellow-citizens,  and  given 
to  the  world  an  immortal  example  of 
true  glory." 

Governor  Harrison  straightway 
wrote  to  Charles  Wilson  Peale,  the 
Philadelphia  artist,  and  lequested 
him  to  paint  a  full  length  portrait  of 
General  Washington,  and  then  send 
it  "in  the  first  ship  bound  for 
France,  to  the  address  of  the  Hon. 
Thomas  Jefferson."  Mr.  Peale  paint- 
ed the  portrait  and  sent  it  to  France. 

The  governor  also  wrote  a  long 
letter  of  explanation  to  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son, requesting  that  he  and  Dr.  Ben- 
jamin Franklin  choose  the  sculptor 
and  make  all  the  arrangements  with 
him  for  producing  the  statue. 
Straightway  Thomas  Jefferson  de- 
cided that  Houdon,  the  finest  portrait 
sculptor  in  Europe,  must  do  the  work 
and  that  he  must  see  General  Wash- 
ington instead  of  depending  upon  a 
painted  portrait.  Accordingly,  ar- 
rangements were  made  for  M.  Hou- 
don to  cross  the  Atlantic  with  Dr. 
Franklin  and  to  visit  Mount  Vernon. 

Before  the  sculptor  left  France, 
Mr.  Jefferson  and  Dr.  Franklin  had 
to  agree  that  if  he  died  on  the  voy- 
age, a  big  sum  of  money  was  to  be 
paid  to  his  family.  Therefore,  to 
protect  themselves,  they  took  out  an 
insurance  on  M.  Houdon's  life  before 
he  left  London.  Although  the  State 
of  Virginia  agreed  to  pay  "One  thou- 
sand English  guienas  for  the  statue 
and  pedestal,"  Mr.  Jefferson  explain- 
ed that  the  sculptor  would  lose  mon- 
ey on     the     contract,     and     sailed  to 


America  with  the  hope  of  being  com- 
missioned by  Congress  to  make  an 
equestrian  statue  of  General  Wash- 
ington. As  Mr.  Jefferson  wrote  in  a 
letter  to  the  Virginia  Delegates  in 
Congress^  "Nothing  but  the  expec- 
tation of  this  could  have  engaged 
him  to  have  undertaken  this  voyage, 
as  the  pedestrian  statue  for  Virginia 
will  not  make  it  worth  the  business 
he  loses  by  absenting  himself."  As 
we  know,  Congress  failed  to  order 
the  equestrian  .ytatue,  but  although 
M.  Houdon  lost  money  by  his  voyage 
to  America,  he  won  undying  fame  by 
creating  his  matchless  statue. 

The  artist  sailed  away  from 
France  about  the  first  of  August  in 
1785,  and  reached  Mount  Vernon  on 
the  third  uf  October.  He  was  Gen- 
eral Washington's  guest  for  two 
weeks,  "during  which  time,"  we  are 
told,  "he  took  a  cast  of  his  face,  head, 
and  upper  part  of  the  body  and  min- 
ute measurements  of  his  person,  and 
acquired  that  intimate  knowledge  of 
his  subject  which  his  mission  de- 
manded." 

The  following  January  he  returned 
to  Paris;  and  the  only  reason  that  he 
was  not  given  a  commission  for  mak- 
ing the  equestrian  statue  that  had 
been  authorized  in  1783  by  the  Con- 
tinental Gogness,  was  because  the 
United  States  Treasury  lacked  the 
necessary  funds  to  pay  for  the  work. 

According  to  the  contract  with  the 
Virginia  Assembly,  the  sculptor  was 
allowed  three  years  for  finishing  his 
statue,  and  although  he  completed 
the  work  in  this  time,  the  statue  re- 
mained in  France  until  1796,  await- 
ing the  building  of  the  capitol  at 
Richmond.  The  marble  was  scarce- 
ly in  its  place  before  it  had  to  be  tak- 
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en  down,  owing  to  the  insecurity  of 
the  floor  beneath  it.  Finally  the  As- 
sembly of  1872-73  provided  for  the 
return  of  the  statue  to  a  firm  found- 
ation in  the  rotunda  of  the  oapitol  at 
Richmond.  In  a  Senate  Document 
of  that  time,  one  of  the  public  docu- 
ments of  Virginia,  wc  find  this  de- 
scription : 

"The  statue  presents  the  figure 
erect;  the  head  uncovered;  the  sword 
on  the  left,  the  cane  in  the  right  hand 
— representing  in  device  what  Wash- 
ington had  so  forcibly  expressed  in 
his  reply  to  the  address  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  Virginia,  the  subordina- 
tion of  the  military  to  the  civil  pow- 
er; the  fasces  and  plowshare  s  by  his 
side,  the  one  representing  authority, 
power  and  honor — the  other,  the 
peaceful  arts  most  congenial  to  his 
taste  and  feelings.  The  beautiful 
harmony  between  these  simple  de- 
vices and  the  character  of  Washing- 
ton inspires  the  spectator  with  the 
most  pleasing  emotions. 

"The  dress  whiqh  he  wore  in  the 
service  of  his  country  displays  the 
proportions  of  his  figure  with  an  ex- 
actness which  antiquity,  embarrassed 
by  drapery  and  the  toga,  could  only 


attain  in  nudity.  The  posture  is  true 
to  nature,  yet  revealing  a  grace  which 
art  cannot  equal.  The  expression  is 
that  of  dignity  and  repose.  Wash- 
ington stands  revealed  before  us  as 
in  life,  the  marvel  and  admiration  of 
the  world,  and  the  cherished  object 
of  the  affection  of  his  native  state. 

"No  statue  or  painting  exists  which 
is  more  thoroughly  authenticated  than 
the  Houdon  Statue  From  its  incep- 
tion to  its  completion,  it  is  historic- 
ally marked  by  a  chronological  record 
of  facts,  resolutions,  correspondence 
and  inscriptions  which  will  preserve 
its  identity  and  character  through 
all  time;  and  what  is  most  rare,  its 
perfect  similitude  to  the  original  is 
established  by  facts,  and  opinions  as 
convincing  as  human  testimony  can 
furnish." 

To  see  this  statue  once  is  to  remem- 
ber it  forever,  for  its  beauty  is  in- 
describable; it  is  proud  Virginia's 
rightful  possession,  but  in  the  words 
of  an  old-time  writer,  this,  "the  true 
likeness  of  Washington  is  of  such  in- 
estimable value,  that  the  world  is  its 
guardian,  and  the  muniments  of  its 
title  one  of  the  most  sacred  trusts 
committed  to  history." 


PRESIDENT  GETS  $208.30  A  DAY 

That  is  what  the  salary  of  President  Roosevelt  amounts  to 
and  it  seems  like  liberal  clay  wages  but  isn't  a  drop  in  the 
bucket  compared  to  the  pay  of  some  European  rulers.  The 
last  czar  of  Russia  had  an  average  income  of  about  $25,000  da- 
ily. The  last  sultan  of  Turkey  received  $18,000  a  day.  Na- 
poleon III  of  France  used  to  get  $14,219  every  24  hours  and 
Queen  Victoria's  pay  check  averaged  $6,271  a  day.  But  it  is 
significant  of  something  that  all  these  highly  paid  rulers  have 
now  passed  off  the  stage. — Monroe  Enquirer. 
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GEORGE  WOSHINGTOR  THE  SECOND 


"Can  you  imagine  us  giving  out 
part  of  the  dedicatory  exercises  with 
that  for  Washington?"  David  grum- 
bled in  disguest  as  he  and  the  Worth 
twins  left  the  old  school  building. 

"Far  from   it!"     Edna   declared. 

Ellis  frowned  impatiently.  "In- 
stead of  boasting  about  what  he  has 
done,  why  desn't  Addison  Thorpe 
memorize  his  paH?  These  exercises, 
dedicating  the  new  school,  must  be 
good.  Our  part  in  the  program  must 
be  as  nearly  perfect  as  we  can  make 
it.  If  Colonel  Winthrop  could  con- 
tribute so  much  money  toward  the 
new  building,  and  give  us  that  huge 
silk  flag,  we  ought  to  be  grateful 
enough  to  do  our  share." 

"Exactly,"   David    nodded. 

Ellis  exclaimed,  "You  should  have 
been  Washington.  You  would  have 
a  much  better  one  than  Addison." 

David  did  not  reply.  Not  even  the 
twins,  his  best  friends,  knew  how  he 
longed  to  play  the  part  of  George 
Washington  in  the  program.  He 
still  felt  bitterly  disappointed  be- 
cause Addison  Thorpe  was  to  fill  that 
place.  He  tried  to  tell  himself  that 
Addison's  expensive  Washington 
suit,  an  exact  copy  of  that  in  the  best 
portrait,  was  far  better  than  any  he 
could  buy;  that  Addison  would  make 
a  perfect  Washington. 

The  new  Washington  School  would 
be  dedicated  tomorrow.  Each  of  the 
eight  grades  in  the  old  building  was 
to  shaiie  in  the  program.  Addison 
Thorpe,  a  new  member  of  the  sixth 
grade,  had  boasted  so  loudly  about 
his  success   in  a  program  at  his  old 


By  Harriet  Adems 

school  that  everybody  had  decided  he 
would  make  an  equally  great  success 
of  the  similar  part  now.  Although 
it  seemed  unfair,  David  began  to 
doubt  if  Addison  had  told  the  truth. 

Edna  burst  out  indignantly,  "If 
Addison  doesn't  soon  learn  his  part 
without  prompting,  he  ought  to  be 
put  off  the  program." 

A  voice  sneered  behind  them,  "You 
don't  know  what  a  really  good  pro- 
gram is.  If  you  had  gone  to  as  large 
a  school  as.  I  did  before  I  came  here, 
your  new  school  would  look  like  a 
toy  house.  Don't  worry!  I'll  be  a 
better  Washington  than  anybody 
here  could  ever  be."  Addison  Thorpe 
rushed  past  up  the  street. 

"How  he  hates  himself!"  Edna's 
eyes  snapped. 

David  wished  he  dared  express  his 
opinion  of  Addison.  He  was.  wicked- 
ly glad  that  Addison  was  failing  in 
his  part  of  the  pageant.  His  failure 
would  teach  those  who  had  chosen 
him  never  to  repeat  their  mistake. 

Rain  began  to  fall  again.  Hud- 
dled under  the  twins'  umbrella,  the 
three  hurried  toward  home. 

"If  this  rain  keeps  on  it  will 
spoil  our  plans  for  an  outdoor  pro- 
gram," David  complained. 

"Oh,  let's  hope  it  stops  by  Friday 
afternoon!  The  way  we  have  planned 
cur  decorations,  everything  woud  be 
ruined  by  an  indoor  program,"  Ellis 
declared.  "I  hope  Addison  gets  that 
flag  from  the  colonel  for  practice  this 
afternoon." 

"He'd  better,  before  the  creek  gets 
too   high   to    cross,"    Edna    cried.     "I 
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wonder  why  we  don't  call  it  a  little 
river.  It  is  too  wide  for  only  a 
creek." 

David  laughed.  "With  any  name, 
j  shouldn't  like  to  cross  it  in  high 
water.  So  long!  See  you  this  af- 
ternoon!" He  slid  out  from  under 
the  umbrella  and  ran  into  the  house. 
In  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  the 
sun  shone  for  the  first  time  in  a 
week.  Going  upstairs  to  the  audi- 
torium for  their  practice,  David 
smiled  out  the  window  at  the  sun- 
shine. 

"Now,  if  I  were  George  Washing- 
ton, everything  would  be  fine  for  our 
program,"  he  told  himself.  "I  al- 
most know  Addison's  part  after 
hearing  him  prompted  so  often.  Why 
didn't  I  get  the  part?  That  sonuds 
like  Addison.  But — oh,  I  did  want 
to  be  Washington!"  He  dashed  up 
the  last  three  steps. 

The  others  were  chattering  around 
the  windows  as  David  entered  the 
room.  Their  coach,  Miss  Blatt, 
stood  nearby,  an  open  book  in  her 
hand. 

Raising  her  eyes,  she  inquired, 
"Addison,  did  you  bring  the  flag  this 
afternoon   as  ycu  promised?" 

He  shook  his  head.  "I  forgot.  My 
father  brought  me  a  new  electric  lo- 
comotive for  my  railroad.  I  was  so 
much  interested  in  it  I  forgot  every- 
thing else." 

"Our  page|ant  is  more  important 
than  any  electric  tram,"  Ellis  mut- 
tered impatiently. 

Addison  answered  loftily,  "That's 
only  because  you  have  never  seen  as 
good  electric  railrroad  as  mine." 

Flushing,  Ellis  walked  away. 

Sorry  for  his  chum,  David  follow- 


ed him.  "Never  mind!  He  doesn't 
know  half  as  much  as  he  thinks  he 
does." 

"Wouldn't  I  like  to  do  something 
to  the  big  braggart!"  Ellis  scowled. 
Miss  Blatt  announced,  "I  had  plan- 
ned  on  a  costume  rehearsal  today. 
We  must  get  used  to  one  another  in 
our  costumes."  She  warned,  "No 
giggles  must  spoil  the  seriousness  of 
our  pageant.  We  will  rehearse  it  at 
once.  Then  all  of  you  run  home  af- 
ter your  costumes,  while  Addison 
gets  the  flag  from  Colonel  Winthrop. 
You  must  learn  to  raise  it  on  the 
new  flagpole,  Addison,  while  we 
eighth  grades,  in  a  group,  repeat  the 
Pledge  to  the  Flag." 

By  the  time  they  had  finished  their 
first  practice,  David  was  thoroughly 
disgusted  with  Addison,  who  mum- 
bled and  stumbled  through  his  part. 
David  could  see  how  badly  discour- 
aged poor  Miss  Blatt  was. 

She  snapped  shut  her  book.  "Ad- 
dison Thorpe,  if  you  cannot  memo- 
rize your  part,  we  shall  have  to  make 
a  change  even  now." 

Addison  stared!  "But  nobody  else 
has  such  a  good  Washington  suit!" 

Miss  Blatt  retorted,  "The  suit  is 
of  the  least  importance.  Yours  is 
the  principal  rele  of  the  pageant." 
She  bit  her  lip.  "Hurry  home  after 
your  costumes,  all  of  you!" 

Outside  on  his  bicycle,  David  hur- 
ried away.  He  knew  that  Addison 
followed  him,  but  he  pedaled  on 
without  looking  back.  Reaching 
home,  David  hastened  up  the  walk. 
Turning,  he  ^aw  Addison  riding  to 
the  end  of  the  street  where,  only  a 
short  distance  away,  the  rustic 
bridge  crossed  the  creek  to  Colonel 
Winthrop's  home  on  the  other  side. 
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David    carefully    packed    his- -*uit,-- 
tied  the   box,   and   came   back  down-' 
stairs.     "Why,   there's    Addison!     He 
hasn't  been  to  Colonel  Winthrop's  al- 
ready." 

They  met  at  David's  gate.  'Ad- 
dison, you  haven't  been  after  the 
flag  so  soon?" 

Addison  answered  shortly,  "I 
won't  cross  that  bridge.  Go  and  look 
at  it!" 

"What's  wrong?"  David  ques- 
tioned, interested. 

"There  is  at  least  a  foot  of  water 
flowing  over  it.  The  creek  is  out  of 
its  banks.  The  ice  is  striking  the 
bridge.  I  won't  get  that  flag,  pro- 
gram o>r  no  program."  He  started 
back  up  the  street. 

"Wait!"  David  seized  Addison's 
arm.  "We  cannot  have  our  pro- 
gram without  the  flag.  You  prom- 
ised to  get  it  yesterday.  "Keep 
your  promise!" 

"And  risk  my  life?  I  won't!"  Ad- 
dison's voice  rose  in  fear. 

David  studied  him  soberly.  "You 
say  you  are  brave." 

David's  grip  tightened  as  Addison 
tried  to  back  away.  "Come!  We'll 
look  at  the  creek." 

"I  won't  go!"  Addison's  voice 
broke  with  terror. 

His  eyes  on  the  turbulent  stream, 
David's  lips  drew  a  firm  line.  "If  he 
won't  get  the  flag,  is  it  my  business? 
That  part  of  the  program  is  his  re- 
sponsibility. But  can  I  see  our  pag- 
eant fail?  No!  That  isn't  true 
teamwork!"  He  whirled  on  Addison. 
"If  I  try  to  get  that  flag,  will  you 
spend  every  instant  tonight  mcmoiiz- 
ing  your  part  in  the  pageant?'' 

"I — I  have  to  go  back  to  school," 
Addison  stuttered. 


,    X'I-4aiow   that.     Answer   me!"   Da- 
vid snapped. 

"Are  you  (really  going  across  that 
bridge?"  Addison  demanded  unbe- 
lievingly. 

"Yes,  if  you  promise  to  study  your 
part,"  David  returned  firmly.  "If 
not,  you  will  have  to  get  the  flag 
yourself." 

Addison  cringed  in  fear.  "Oh,  no, 
no!     I'll  do  anything — but  that!" 

"All  right!  Then  study!  Tell 
Miss  Blatt  where  I  am."  David  ran 
down  the  muddy  embankment.  "Be- 
fore my  courage  fails  me,"  he  mut- 
tered. 

When  he  stood  beside  the  wildly 
flowing  creek,  he  almost  regretted 
his  promise  to  get  the  flag.  He  paus- 
ed, studying  the  water,  and  eyeing 
the  cakes  of  ice  that  thumped  against 
the  bridge.  The  rustic  bridge  looked 
too  frail  to  endure  this  battering. 
David  clenched  his  teeth.  He  had 
given  his  word.  He  must  go.  The 
pageant  must  not  be  a  failure.  Ad- 
dison would  never  get  the  flag.  Da- 
vid was  sure  of  that, 

"I  am  an  idiot  to  care  so  much 
about  our  pageant  when  my  own 
part  in  it  is  so  unimportant,"  he  told 
himself  moving  down  the  bank  to  the 
bridge.  Here  goes!" 
*  He  plunged  into  the  icy  water  flow- 
ing over  the  bridge,  moving  cautious- 
ly in  his  fear  that  the  floor  might  be 
broken  under  him.  The  water  swirl- 
ed around  his  ankles  as  he  clung  to 
the  rail  on  one  side  of  the  bridge. 
Looking  at  Colonel  Winthrop's 
house,  shining  white  among  its  pines, 
David  caught  his  breath.  The  house 
seemed  countless  miles  away. 

Moving  forward,  he  encouraged 
himself,    "You    have   admired    Wash- 
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ington.     Be  as  fearless  as  he  was." 

On  and  on,  through  endless  miles, 
David  advanced  toward  the  other 
bank.  Finally  leaving  the  bridge,  he 
slipped  in  the  mud  and  fell  flat,  dir- 
ty water  splashing  over  him.  Spring- 
ing up,  he  looked  down  at  his  suit  in 
consternation.  What  a  way  to  ap- 
proach  Colonel  Winthrop! 

He  sighed  briefly.  "It  isn't  my 
fault." 

His  shoes  making  squashy  noises 
under  him,  he  raced  for  the  white 
house  at  the  end  of  the  graveled  lane. 
Reaching  the  side  door,  he  dropped 
the  brar/s  knocker  and  waited  impa- 
tiently for  an  answer.  The  colonei 
himself  opened  the  door  and  stared, 
tugging  at  his  pointed  white  beard. 

David  colored.  "I  know  I  look 
like  a  tramp,  sir,  but  I  fell  in  the 
mud  near  the  bridge.  I  came  to  get 
the  flag  for  the  dedication  program.' 

Colonel    Winthrop    ordered,    "Come 
in,  David!" 
David  hesitated.     "Your  rugs,  sir." 

"Nevcir  mind  them!"  The  Colonel 
pulled  him  into  the  hall.  "You  real- 
ly crossed  the  bridge?" 

"Yes,  sir!"  David  nodded, 

"That's  true  pluck."  Coonel  Win- 
throp touched  a  bell.  To  the  maid 
answering  it,  he  said,  "Bring  up  a 
cup  of  hot  chocolate,  please." 

Sipping  the  drink,  David  shifted 
from  one  foot  to  the  othe'r,  while  the 
colonel  packed  the  huge  silk  flag  into 
a  box,  tied  it,  and  at  David's  request, 
wrapped  the  box  again. 

"I  don't  want  the  flag  to  get  damp, 
i-ir,"  David  explained,  "while  I  go 
back  to  town."  At  the  door,  he  said, 
Thank  you  for  this  beautiful  flag!" 

"You  have  earned  it  by  your  pluck 
in   coming   after   it,"   the  colonel    an- 


swered. 

Warmed  by  thes  words,  David 
hastened  down  to  the  creek.  He 
gasped!  How  the  water  had  risen 
in  the  interval  since  he  arrived  here! 
The  bridge  swayed  under  him.  He 
was  sSrong:y  tempted  to  turn  back. 
Nobody  could  blame  him  if  he  did  not 
return  with  the  flag.  On  the  spongy 
bank,  he  stopped  short.  He  would 
not  yield  to  his  panic  and  flee  back 
to  the  house  as  he  longed  to  do. 

Stepping  gingerly  into  the  rapidly 
flowing  water,  David  murmured,  "I 
am  Washington  crossing  the  Dela- 
ware. He  had  only  a  boat.  I  have 
a  brdige  and  my  two  feet." 

He  turned  rigid  with  apprehension 
as  the  strong  current  swept  about  his 
feet.  The  bridge  swayed  and  groan- 
ed. Shivers  of  fear  raced  down  his 
spine.  He  looked  down  into  the  dark 
water.  Shuddering,  he  raised  his 
eyes  and  fixed  them  resolutely  on  the 
shore  ahead. 

Without  warning,  one  foot  dropped 
th'rough  a  broken  board  in  the  bridge 
floor.  David  slid  forward.  He  vio- 
lently wrenched  the  arm  with  which 
he  clung  to  the  'rail.  His  knee 
sharply  struck  the  floor.  With  a  cry 
of  pain  he  swayed  sidewise  into 
the        water.  Remembering        the 

flag,  he  held  it  high  to  keep 
it  dry. -Weak  with  pain,  he  sprawled 
where  he  was,  unable  to  rise.  The 
ache  in  his  arm,  flung  over  the  rail, 
roused  him  so  that  he  dragged  him- 
self up  again,  drawing  his  leg  out  of 
the  broken  place  in  the  floor,  Gasp- 
ing, he  leaned  against  the  rail,  his 
teeth  chattering. 

He  looked  behind  him,  then  ahead. 
"Halfway  across!     I  must  go  on." 

He       limped    forward.        His   arm 
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aehed.  His  knee  throbbed  with  pain. 
Water  dripped  from,  his  clothing. 
Everything  was  wrong!  Nothing 
was  right!  He  felt  as  if  he  were 
sentenced  to  go  on  indefinitely  on  a 
swaying  bridge  through  water  and 
ice  and  branches.  When  it  seemed 
as  if  he  could  not  take  another  step, 
he  felt  a  threatening  sidewise  slip 
under  him. 

Terror  momentarily  paralyzed  him. 
"The  bridge  is  going?"  The  thought 
sent  him  dashing  for  the  safety  of 
the  shore. 

He  threw  himself  in  a  heap  on  the 
soggy  bank.  A  sharp  crack  brought 
him  to  his  feet.  He  looked  back, 
shaking.  The  bridge  had  broken 
through  the  middle  and  hung  in  the 
water  as  if  a  giant  had  cut  it  half. 

Trembling  at  his  escape,  David 
moved  exhaustedly  to  the  walk  that 
led  to  the  schoolhouse.  Numb  with 
pain,  he  hobbled  on,  dazedly  ignoring 
the  stares  of  those  who  passed  him 
on  the  street.  At  the  schoolhouse, 
he  limped  upstairs  to  the  auditorium 
where  the  others  were  still  practi- 
cing. Dropping  the  box,  he  coilapsed 


in  the  first  seat. 

Edna  spied  him.  "Oh  David,  what 
has  happened  to  you?"  She  ran  t< 
him. 

He  smiled  unsteadily.  "Here  i^ 
the  flag.  The  bridge  broke  just  af- 
ter I  crossed.     I'm  tired. 

Addison  came  to  put  his  hand  on 
David's  shoulder.  "Miss  Blatt. 
doesn't  he  deserve  a  reward?" 

David  protested,  *'I  didn't  do  it  for 
a  reward." 

"We  know  that,"  Addison  told  him. 
"Please,  Miss  Blatt,  let  David  be 
George  Washington  in  the  pageant ! 
He  will  make  a  better  Washington 
than  I  shall  ever  make.  Please?"  He 
eyed  her  pleadingly. 

Astonished  whispers   rippled   among 
the  watching  boys  and  girls. 

"Please!"'  Addkvon  begged.  "My 
suit  will  fit  him." 

"Do  you  want  the  part  at  this  late 
date?"    Miss    Blatt    smiled    at    David. 

His    eyes    glowed.     "Oh,yes!" 

"Hurrah  for  George  Washington, 
the  second!"  Ellis  cheered,  and  the 
others  joined  in  a  loud  "Hurrah!" 


Be  glad  of  life  because  it  gives  you  the  chance  to  love  and 
to  work  and  to  play  and  to  look  up  at  the  stars;  be  satisfied 
with  your  possessions  but  not  contented  with  yourself  until 
you  haave  made  the  best  of  them ;  despise  nothing  in  the 
world  except  falsehood  and  meanness,  and  fear  nothing  except 
cowardice;  be  governed  by  your  admirations  rather  than  by 
your  disgusts ;  covet  nothing  that  is  your  neighbor's  except 
his  kindness  of  heart  and  gentleness  of  manners;  think  sel- 
dom of  your  enemies,  often  of  your  friends. 

— Henry  Van  Dyke. 
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A  USEFUL  SERVICE 

(Lexington  Dispatch) 


- 


The  Institute  "  of  Government  is 
performing  a  highly  useful  service  in 
publishing  handbooks  for  the  guid- 
ance of  county  officials  in  North  Car- 
olina and .  distributing,  them  to  these 
officers.  - 

The  second  in  the,  series  just  out 
deals  with  the  duties  of.  the  register 
of  deeds,  which  are  varied  and  in 
tome  instances  TTare  ^  rather  compli- 
cated.- H.The~  guide-book  is  apparently- 
a  complete  compilation,  is  .jgut  to- 
getherin.  practical .  form  and  the 
instructions  „are  so  plainly  ^stated 
that  almost  .any  intelligent,  layman 
need  not  err  after  studying- it.  ^Reg- 
isters of  deeds  ,  are  .drawn  from 
lay-  ;rarnks.  and  more  often  -.are 
unfamiliar  with  the.  offices- they  take 
over;,  •  Outgoing  officers  usually  ht-lp 
out  fox   about   a   week   and.  then  the 


register  must  go  to  it.  But  even  then 
problems  will  arise  long  afterward 
that  may  stump  the  officer  if  ne  do6§ 
not  have  a  convenient  source  of  in- 
formation handy. 

,So  many  different  forms  of  instru- 
ments and  different  kind  of  records 
are  how  recorded  with  the  register  o£ 
deeds  office .  that  it  is  important  that 
this  officer  and  the  deputies,  in,. the, of ? 
flee  know  just,  what  -they ,  are.^aboja^ 
and,  exercise  great-  diligence  .to  .see 
that  their , work  js  .correctlyi  .done,0f5i 
is  a  just  criticism  r  to ;  say  that  much 
slipshod  wqrk-haji  -bee/ij  donei:j«.rjthpse 
offices  \\  in  Nifrthr  Gajr:olin.%^and-.  m^ 
infrequently  it  .Jjasj proven  ^costly  Jo. 
innocent  persons.  .:.  So?  the  iworkithe 
Institute- is,  doing  is-jjustias  important 
to  the;  people  -jas  to.  the.rofficers^i,;     to 

':_  "icTibjJS  srfd    :■:   iii&s&qu   b9q.trri]   -nt 

'-■     •    '        -      •  '.;•.     :»>};:    i'tsrfw 

cod   9rf;fr  §      ;  ; ■■;-.  I     ^;r;..j 


Never 
Never 
Never 
Never 
Never 
Never 
Ne^er 
Never 
Never 
Never 


POSITIVE  NE&ATI¥E§T'D©NXT  TRY  THEM 

bet  against  a  man  at  his  own  game, 
complain  r  never  explain.   '=  :     -;j.  :-     aii!  iz     ^  ><± 
Skate  on'thhrice.ri   ^    -{  ■'   ''^  ::  -A  *«w  oj 

rock  the  boat  m  which,  you  are  a  passenger,  * » 

let  the  other;  fellow  decide..     ^  5ocii33isi  rqsoxa  bhow 

trust  to  luek  :::/:■>;  31  terfo  gaiii/on   tevoa     tfauuaif:   laoy 
drive  ion  the  left  side>^:-4   Emm  rtasrf  fcc    sasabnbj  ata 


run  for  a  train. 

tell  your  troubles  to  your  wife. 


-Don  C.  Seitz 
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MUSIC  THE  GIFT  OF  GOD 

By  J.  M.  Lipscomb,  Jr. 


Music  is  the  only  employment  that 
is  innocent  and  refining.  It  stands 
by  itself  as  the  peculiar  gift  of  God. 

It  is  the  only  art  that  is  alike  com- 
mon to  angels  and  to  men. 

The  highest  order  of  music  is  that 
which  we  never  hear,  but  only  read 
about  and  wonder.  It  is  called  the 
music  of  the  spheres — the  grand 
symphony  that  is  made  by  the  plan- 
ets and  other  heavenly  bodies  cour- 
ting around  the  sun,  and  which  Mil- 
ton said  is  heard  only  by  God  and 
the  angels. 

There  is  nothing  in  all  nature  that 
so  proves  the  goodness  of  God  to  His 
creatures  as  in  giving  to  them  the 
love  of  music.  Much  of  it  costs  us 
nothing  for  we  hear  it  the  winds  and 
the  waves,  the  trees,  the  waterfall, 
and  the  birds  and  insects. 

Sacred  music  is  much  varied  ac 
cording  to   denominations. 

The  Roman  Catholic  is  the  oldest 
church  and  has  the  most  passionate 


music,  embracing  such  intense  words 
as  are  found  in  the  "Agnus  Dei"  and 
"Gloria  in  Excelesis."  and  the  lit- 
any and  chants  of  the  old  msaters. 

The  Protestant  church  has  rejec- 
ted the  dramatic  style  and  confined 
its  music  to  hymns  and  psalms  of 
sober  temper. 

Hymns  without  music  lose  half 
their  beauty.  They  are  like  birds 
without  wingss, — they  cannot  fly 
heavenward. 

And  now  if  the  choir  and  congre- 
gation will  enter  into  the  spirit  of 
the  beautiful  hymns  of  Christmas- 
tide,  and  sing  them  with  pure  religi- 
ous feeling.  It  will  be  acceptable 
praise.  A  song  without  inspiration 
is  music  but  it  is  not  praise.  Pro- 
fessional choirs  who  sing  for  pay 
seem  to  be  singing  for  men  and  not 
for  God.  Such  singing  is  like  the 
funerals  that  used  to  have  hired 
mourners. 


MY  CREED 

To  leave  some  simple  mark  behind, 

That  I  have  lived  for  men  to  find ; 
If  enmity  to  aught  I  show 

To  be  an  honest,  generous  foe ; 
To  play  my  little  part,  nor  whine 

That  greater  honors  are  not  mine ; 
This,  I  believe,  is  all  I  need 

For  my  philosophy  and  creed. — Selected 
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THE  NATION'S  CAPITAL 

(Reidsville  Review) 


Among  the  troublesome  questions 
which  confronted  Congress  in  the 
early  days  of  the  republic  was  that 
of  selecting  a  permanent  seat  of  gov- 
ernment. Between  1774  and  1788 
the  old  Continental  Congress  held 
sessions  at  various  times  in  no  letes 
than   eight  different  towns. 

These  were  Philadelphia,  Balti- 
more, Lancaster,  Pa.,  York,  Pa., 
Princeton,  N.  J.,  Annapolis,,  Md., 
Trenton,  N.  J.,  and  New  York.  This 
continual  moving  about  of  the  seat 
cf  government  caused  Francis  Hop- 
kins, one  of  the  signers  of  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence,  to  face- 
tiously suggest  that  the  capital  be 
placed  on  wheels,  so  that  it  might 
be  readily  moved  from  place  to  place 
as  dessired. 

When  the  new  government  under 
the   present  constitution   was  formed 


in  1789,  the  seat  of  government 
was  temporarily  located  in  New 
York,  but  was  removed  to  Philadel- 
phia the  following  year.  After 
much  discussion  the  present  site 
was  selected  and  the  cornerstone  of 
the  capitol  was  laid  by  President 
Washington  on  September  18,  1793, 
with  Masonic  ceremonies. 

The  government  was  removed  to 
Washington  in  1800,  during  the  ad- 
ministraton  of  President  Adams.  Of 
the  condition  of  the  place  at  that 
time  a  writer  says:  "The  new  city's 
streets  and  parks  existed  on  paper 
only.  New  arrivals  saw  gangs  of 
laborers  making  the  first  improve- 
ments since  the  claring  away  of  the 
forest  trees  on  what  has  become  the 
most  famous  historic  street  in  the 
country,  the  broad  stretch  of  Penn- 
sylvania avenue. 


OLD  FRIENDSHIP  VALUABLE 

John  Wanamaker,  the  great  Philadelphia  and  New  York 
merchant,  said  many  wise  things  in  his  day,  chief  among 
which  was  his  thought  on  old  friendships,  expressed  in  the  fol- 
lowing: "Don't  let  old  friendships  be  easily  broken.  Try  to 
cement  them  more  and  closer  as  time  goes  on.  Neither  pros- 
perity nor  poverty  should  alter  the  relation  to  old  friends.  It 
is  human  for  us  all  to  make  mistakes.  We  have  all ;  to  cross 
the  same  bridge  sooner  or  later  if  we  expect  to  be  forgiven." 
Shaken  clown,  as  we  have  been  by  the  economic  depression,  we 
perhaps  realize  as  never  before  that  there  are  only  a  few 
things  that  count,  vitally  and  forever.  One  of  those  things 
is  continuing  friendship.  No  man  has  too  many  friends,  if 
they  are  of  the  right  variety.  And  just  now  when  everything 
else  vanishes  like  the  morning  dew  before  a  rising  sun,  it  is  a 
wise  citizen  who  puts  a  high  value  on  his  friendships,  and  who 
takes  care  to  see  that  none  of  those  friendships  are  broken. 

— Daily  Gazette,  Stillwater,  Minn. 
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Mrs.  Emma  Eagle,  of  Concord,  for  cording:   to    latest    reports    from   that 

many  years  our  sewing  room  matron,  institution. 
spent    a    few    hours    with    friends    at 
the  School  one  evening  last  week.  — o — 


— o — 

Mrs.  Walter  Thompson  and  Mr.  C. 
A.  Watts,  of  the  FoTsyth  County 
Board  of  Public  Welfare,  visited  the 
School  last  week,  bringing  several 
new  boys  with  them. 

— o — 

The  cold  weather  last  week  seemed 
to  have  done  more  damage  to  the 
plumbing  at  the  school,  than  any  oth- 
er cold  spell  in  several  years.  Our 
plumbing  force  has  been  busy  mak- 
ing repairs  at  several  of  the  cottages. 


Nathan  Gant,  one  of  the  "popular" 
boys  at  Cottage  No.  4,  has  been  laid 
up  several  days  with  a  sprained  an- 
kle. We  are  glad  to  report  that  Na- 
than is  rapidly  improving  and  will 
soon  be  able  to  return  to' his  duties 
in  the  school  room  and  on  the  farm 
force — much  to  his  sorrow. 


Horace  Barnes,  of  Rutherford  Coun- 
ty Cottage,  who  was  taken  to  the 
Eye,  Ear,  Nose  and  Throat  Hospit- 
al, Charlotte,  last  Thursday,  where 
he  was  operated  on  for  ear  trouble, 
seems  to  be  resting  comfortably,  ac- 


Rev.  I  Harding  Hughes,  pastor  of 
all  Saints  Episcopal  Churcch,  Con- 
cord, conducted  the  afternoon  ser- 
vice at  the  Training  School  last  Sun- 
day. For  the  Scripture  Lesson  Rev. 
Hughes  read  the  sixth  chapter  of 
Nehemiah,  which  was  followed  by  a 
most  interesting  talk  on  "Daring  To 
Do  What  Is  Worthwhile."  The 
speaker  called  special  attention  to 
the  text,  "If  God  be  with  us,  who  can 
be  against  us."  Rev.  Hughes  told 
the  boys  now  the  Jews  were  trans- 
ported to  Babylon  by  their  enemies 
the  Assyrians,  because  they  were 
true  to  their  God,  also  how  these 
enemies  destroyed  the  temple  at  Jer- 
usalem and  tore  down  the  great  wall 
around  the  city.  The  Persians  then 
conquered  the  Assyrians,  and  being 
friendly  towards  the  Jews,  gave  some 
of  them  permission  to  go  back  to 
Jerusalem  and  rebuild  the  temple. 
The  walls,  however  were  not  rebuilt, 
and  their  enemies  tormented  them, 
coming  into  the  city  and  carrying  off 
their  children  to  be  brought  up  as 
slaves.  The  new  Persian  king,  Art- 
axerxes,  seeing  that  Nehemiah  was 
troubled,  inquired  as  to  the  cause  of 
his  sadness.  He  replied  that  his  peo- 
ple back  in  Jerusalem  were  suffering 
because  the  city  walls  had  not  been 
rebuilt.  The  king  then  granted  him 
permission  to  return  to  Jerusalem 
and  build  the  walls  and  sent  a  mili- 
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tary  escort  with  him.  Nehemiah 
came  into  the  city  at  night  and  in- 
spected all  the  walls  to  see  how  un- 
protected the  Jews  were.  He  then 
organizeed  the  people  in  groups, 
some  working  and  others  standing 
guard  against  their  enemies,  and  af- 
ter 51  days,  in  the  face  of  ridicule, 
and  attacks  by  smaller  nations  just 
outside  and  with  earnest  prayer,  the 
walls  were  completed.  Nehemiah 
was  a  gJreat  believer  in  prayer  and 
told  his  people  that  as  long  as  they 
pleased  God  everything  would  be  all 
right.  Rev.  Hughes  then  told  of  an 
occurrence  in  Charleston,  S.  C.  more 
than  125  years  ago  when  a  negro 
slave  dared  to  do  something  worth- 
while, proving  himself  a  hero.  The 
city  was  burning  and  it  seemed  that 
it  would  be  destroyed.  The  people 
gathered  into  the  church  to  pray  that 
their  homes  might  not  be  destroyed. 
Suddenly  it  was  noticed  that  a  fire 
had  broken  out  high  up  in  the  church 
steeple.     The    cry   went   up,    "Who'll 


save  the  church?"  A  man  was  seen 
climbing  up  the  side  of  the  church, 
carrying  a  rope.  He  reached  the 
steeple  and  let  down  the  rope  and 
drew  up  a  hatchet.  He  chopped  away 
the  burning  parts  and  saved  the 
building.  As  he  let  himself  down 
the  rope  the  people  wondered  who  this 
brave  man  could  be.  When  he  reach- 
ed the  floor  it  was  seen  that  he  was  a 
young  negro  slave.  The  mayor  of 
the  city  was  in  the  crowd  and  called 
him,  publicly  thanking  him,  and  said 
that  whosoever's  slave  he  was  he 
would  then  declare  him  a  free  man 
because  of  his  bravery.  Rev.  Hughes 
told  several  other  stories  in  his  own 
inimitable  way,  where  people  showed 
great  bravery,  daring  to  do  some 
worthwhile  thing  at  the  right  time. 
He  concluded  by  saying  that  living 
the  right  kind  of  life,  being  true  to 
God  in  spite  of  temptations  and  ig- 
noring the  ridicule  of  others  was  the 
most  heroic  thing  a  boy  could  do. 


God  has  taught  in  the  Scriptures  the  lesson  of  a  universal 
brotherhood,  and  man  must  not  gainsay  the  teaching.  Shiver- 
ing in  the  icebound  North  or  scorching  in  the  tropical  regions ; 
in  the  lap  of  luxury  or  in  wild  hardihood  of  the  primeval  for- 
est; belting  the  globe  in  a  tired  search  for  rest,  or  quietly  go- 
ing through  life  in  the  heart  of  ancestral  woods ;  gathering  all 
the  decencies  around  him  like  a  garment,  or  battling  in  fierce 
raid  of  crime  against  a  world  which  has  disowned  him,  there 
is  an  inner  humanness  which  binds  me  to  that  man  by  a  prim- 
itive and  indissoluble  bond.  He  is  my  brother,  and  I  cannot 
dissever  the  relationship.  He  is  my  brother,  and  I  cannot  re- 
lease myself  from  the  obligation  to  do  him  good. 

— William  M.  Punshon. 


SOUTHERN     RAILWAY 
SYSTEM 

Railroad  Schedule 

NORTHBOUND 

No.  30  to  New  York  1:45  A.M. 

No.  136  to  Washington  ....  4:14  A.M. 

No.  36  to  New  York  8:52  A.M. 

No.  34  to  New  York  4:09  P.M. 

*No.  38  to  New  York  7:24  P.  M. 

No.  32  to  New  York  8:40  P.M. 

No.  40  to  New  York  8:58  P.M. 

No.  12   to  Richmond   6:45  P.M. 

SOUTHBOUND 

No.  29  to   Birmingham   ....  2.06  A.  M. 

No.  31    to    Augusta    5:04  A.M. 

No.  33  to  New  Orleans  ....  9:02  A.M. 

No.  11  to  Atlanta  ....: 6:50  A.M. 

No.  37  to  New  Orleans  ....11:54  A.M. 

No.  45   to   Greenville  2:27  P.M. 

No.  135   to   Atlanta   8:22  P.M. 

No.  35  to  New  Orleans  ....11:08  P.M. 

*AU  trains  stop  in  Concord  except 
No.   38,  northbound. 

Train  No.  32  will  stop  in  Concord 
to  take  on  passengers  going  to  Wash- 
ington and  beyond. 

Train  No.  37  will  stop  at  Concord 
to  discharge  passengers  coming  from 
beyond  Washington. 
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I  A  PSALM  OF  LIFE 

*  * 

*  * 

|1  "Lives  of  great  men  all  remind  us                  f 

*  We  can  make  our  lives  sublime,  * 
%  And,  departing,  leave  behind  us 

%  Footprints  on  the  sands  of  time.                 % 


* 


"Let  us  then  be  up  and  doing, 
With  a  heart  for  any  fate ; 

Still  achieving,  still  pursuing, 
Learn  to  labor  and  to  wait." 


— Longfellow.  f, 
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THE  BOOK  OF  LIFE 
It  is  only  token  time  with  reckless  hand  has  taken  out  half  the  leaves  from 
the  book  of  hitman  life,  to  lig\ht  the  fires  of  passion  with  from  day  to  day,  that 
man  begins  to  see  that  the  leaves  which  remain  are  few  in  number,  and  to  re- 
member— faintly  at  fi>*st,  and  then  more  clearly — that  upon  the  earlier  pages 
of  that  book  were  written  stories  of  happy  innocence  ivhich  he  would  fain  read 
over  Thus  comes  listless  irresolution  and  the  inevitable  reaction  of  despair, 
or  else  the  firm  resolve  to  record  upon  the  leaves  that  still  remain  a  more  noble 
history  than  the  child's  story  with  tuhich  the  book  began. — Longfellow. 


1807— HENRY  WADSWORTH  LONGFELLOW,  L.  L.  D.— 1882 

No  American  poet  was  ever  as  popular  and  as  well  know  in  Eng- 
land and  Europe  as  Longfellow.  He  was  born  in  Portland,  Maine, 
February  27,1807,  and  received  his  degree  from  Bowdoin  College  at 
the  age  of  eighteen.  One  year  later  he  was  made  professor  of  mod- 
ern languages  in  his  alma  mater  and  held  that  chair  for  five  years. 

He  was  made  professor  of  "Belles-lettres"  in  Harvard  Universi- 
ty in  1835,  where  he  continued  for  nine  years.  His  homestead  was 
known  as  the  old  "Craige  House/'  celebrated  as  Washington's 
headquarters  during  the  Revolutionary  War. 

As  a  translator  Longfellow  succeeded  admirably  in  perserving 
the  spirit  of  the  originals  and  as  a  poet  he  appealed  to  the  univer- 
sal affections  of  humanity  by  thoughts  and  images  derived  from 
original  perceptions  of  nature  and  life. 

He  stands  forth  as  the  leading  American  poet  of  all  ages.  It  is 
hard  to  designate  his  most  popular  production,  but  perhaps  the 
"Psalm  of  Life"  is  most  widely  known  and  appreciated.  Another  of 
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his  writings,  "Hiawatha,"  accepted  with  universal  approval  as  to 
style  and  imagery,  was  written  in  1855,  when  the  author  was  for- 
ty-eight years  of  age. 

Longfellow  is  justly  popular  as  the  American  poet  who,  above  all 
others,  expressed  the  simple,  natural  affections  and  sentiments 
with  unvarying  kindliness,  moral  elevation,  and  fine  artistic  sense. 
He  died  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  March  24,  1882,  and  was  elected  to 
the  American  Hall  of  Fame  in  1900. 


THE  STONEWALL  CHAPTER  U.  D.  C.  CHARLOTTE  N.  C. 

There  is  some  one  always  studying  the  needs  of  the  boys  at  the 
Jackson  Training  School,  and  this  time  the  echo  of  genuine  patri- 
otic interest  comes  from  no  other  source  than  the  Stonewall  Jack- 
son Chapter  U.  D.  C,  Charlotte. 

You  can  always  bet  when  the  Charlotte  ladies  unite  to  do  a  piece 
of  real  constructive  work  they  are  going  to  choose  something  that 
will  carry  results  and  be  far  reaching. 

Just  last  week  at  a  meeting  of  the  Stonewall  Chapter  of  U.  D.  C. 
with  Mrs.  Robert  A  Dunn  presdinig  the  membership  unanimously 
decided  to  have  a  "book  shower"  for  the  benefit  of  the  library  at 
the  school.     You  can  hear  the  boys  whisper 'isn't  that  fine?" 

And  it  is  fine,  for  there  are  boys  in  this  school  whose  forebears 
served  in  the  army  during  the  sixties  as  valiantly  as  any  officer  or 
other  soldier  widely  recognized  for  service  to  his  country.  So  why 
not  reach  out  and  catch  up  the  broken  threads  of  the  many  broken 
homes  and  build  up  a  citizenry  that  will  reflect  the  heroism  of  our 
democracy. 

Mrs.  C.  N.  G.  Butt  in  charge  of  the  book-shower  is  no  stranger 
to  this  institution,  and  neither  is  Mrs.  Walter  Davidson,  both  of 
these  fine  women  are  intimately  associated  with  the  activities  of 
the  school  and  know  the  needs.  Mrs.  Davidson  is  a  sister  of  Mrs. 
C.  E.  Boger,  the  wife  of  Superintendent  Boger,  and  Mrs.  Butt  is  a 
sister  of  Capt.  Tom  Grier,  one  of  the  most  efficient  officers  this  in- 
stitution ever  had. 

We  appreciate  the  interest  of  these  fine  women  of  the  Stonewall 
Chapter  U.  D.  C.  Charlotte,  and  have  every  assurance  the  books, 
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and  the  best  of  literaature,  will  be  forthcoming.  To  make  a  long- 
story  short  the  boys  can  hardly  wait  for  the  books  to  be  delivered. 
Our  boys  really  and  truly  love  books,  therefore,  the  gift  is  a  won- 
derful contribution  to  the  needs  of  this  institution. 

Let  us  hope  this  gift  will  prove  contagious  and  be  wide-spread 
throughout  Piedmont  North  Carolina. 

NATION-WIDE  SURVEY  FOR  BETTER  TEETH 

The  members  of  the  American  Dental  Association  instituted  a 
Nation-Wide  survey  of  mouth  health  conditions  among  school  chil- 
dren. The  American  Dental  Association  had  the  cooperation  of 
the  dentists  in  respective  counties  of  states  making  it  possible 
that  all  classes  and  conditions  be  reached. 

The  two  days  survey  touched  200,000,  children  in  North  Carolina, 
and  Cabarrus  county's  quota  of  that  number  is  9,677  of  which  1,712 
or  20  per  cent  are  colored.  The  information  given  out  is  that 
North  Carolina  was  one  of  the  first  states  to  fall  in  line  with  the 
American  Dental  Association  in  putting  over  this  educational  and 
health  saving  program.  This  is  proof  the  dental  department  of  the 
State  Board  of  Health  is  wide  awake  to  the  needs  of  child  life. 

The  specific  purpose  of  the  campaign  was  to  check  over  the  teeth 
of  all  children  and  then  report  back  to  parents  with  the  hope  of 
follow-up  work.  The  program  was  a  huge  one,  but  a  most  forward 
step  in  projecting  a  health  campaign  that  will  be  far-reaching. 

One  of  the  greatest  crusaders  for  higher  education  for  young 
women  said,  "if  you  educate  a  girl  you  educate  a  family,  if  you  ed- 
uucate  a  man  you  educate  an  individual,"  therefore,  in  the  light  of 
past  experiences  if  a  child,  boy  or  girl  learns  the  need  of  a  clean 
and  better  mouth  health  conditions  of  the  family  will  also  be  the 
beneticaries  of  this  Nation-Wide  survey.  This  surely  is  a  master 
stroke  towards  working  out  better  health  conditions,  with  the  as- 
surance of  a  more  physically  fit  citizenship. 

THE  HERO  KING 

The  broken  body  of  King  Albert,  king  of  the  Belgians,  shattered 
in  a  fatal  plunge  from  a  rocky  crag,  is  an  occasion  for  the  whole 
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world  to  mourn.  He  was  loved  by  his  people,  and  esteemed  by  the 
nation  because  of  the  courageous  and  cool  manner  in  which  he  de- 
ported himself  during  the  war  that  shook  the  whole  world. 

During  the  World  War  and  throughout  the  period  of  history  af- 
ter the  war,  the  trying  years  of  peace,  King  Albert  stood  the  gruel- 
ling test  that  tries  men's  souls, 

He  was  fearless  as  well  as  modest,  ruling  with  a  firm  arm  but 
tender  at  all  times,  holding  the  confidence  of  the  people  as  well  as 
their  love  by  his  thoroughly  democratic  manner  in  mingling  with 
them  and  serving  them  to  the  best  of  his  ability. 

He  cared  little  for  pomp  and  ceremony.  He  preferred  the  demo- 
cratic life  of  a  private  citizen  to  that  of  a  prince. 

His  son,  Leopold,  HI,  will  be  the  new  king.  It  is  generally  be- 
lieved he  will  follow  in  his  father's  policies,  and  seek  to  carry  on 
the  royal  family's  tradition  of  democracy,  continuing  to  live — in 
the  midst  of  the  Belgians  as  neighbors  and  friends. 


BETTER  ENGLISH  WEEK 

The  State  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  continues  alert  to  the 
needs  of  the  people.  "Better  English  Week"  is  to  be  observed  from 
February  19th  to  24th,  with  the  intent  of  inspiring  a  higher  regard 
for  our  mother  tongue.  To  bring  about  much  interest  in  the  choice 
of  words,  enunciation  and  style  of  speech  the  club  women  have  ask- 
ed for  the  co-operation  of  the  radio,  newspapers  and  civic  groups 
in  observing  this  week. 

One  thing  of  especial  note  the  club  women  wish  emphasized  is 
the  use  of  a  good  American  "yes"  or  "no"  instead  of  a  grunt  or 
"uh-huh,"  besides  evade  using  slang,  but  under  all  circumstances 
and  at  all  times  get  the  habit  of  using  good  English  in  a  well  mod- 
ulated voice. 

Thus  writes  Miss  Alice  Laidlow  in  the  club  bulletin : 

"It  is  essential  that  occasionally  we  pause  to  take  note  of 
the   breadth,   the   range,   the   loftiness   and   inspiration,   the 
strength,  the  tenderness  and  delicate  sense  of  beauty  of  which 
■    our  language  is  capable." 
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Many  of  the  newspapers  have  given  expression  that  Lindberg 
made  a  "faux-pas"  when  he  permitted  his  attorney  to  lecture  the 
president  about  the  cancellation  of  mail  contracts.  Just  recall 
please  that  Lindberg  is  all  human,  and  like  all  other  people  when 
you  step  on  a  sore  toe  there  is  likely  to  be  a  cry,  or  words  to  that 
effect. 

The  most  amazing  thing  about  Lindbergh  is  that  at  all  times  he 
has  been  silent,  therefore,  it  is  hard  to  understand  why  he  on  this 
occasion  was  so  outspoken. 


HORACE  BARNES 

The  subject  of  this  article  is  one  of  our  own  boys,  as  dear  to  mo- 
therhood as  the  child  of  high  estate,  and  we  loved  him. 

There  is  little  that  can  be  said  of  Horace  unless  in  a  few  words 
we  pay  this  tribute :  "he  sickened,  he  suffered  and  he  died,"  facing 
death  calmly,  with  only  nurse  and  doctor  at  his  bedside.  He  was 
ill  from  the  first,  and  when  taken  to  the  Eye,  Ear  Nose  and  Throat 
Hospital,  Charlotte,  the  doctors  realized  the  ravages  of  the  dreaded 
disease,  menigitis,  had  taken  too  deep  a  hold  to  expect  recovery. 

Upon  entering  the  young  patient's  room  he  gave  every  evidence  of 
a  clear  mind  for  he  spoke  of  the  anticipated  visits  of  Mr.  Fisher 
and  the  matron  of  his  cottage ;  of  his  mother  who  was  dead  ;  his  fa- 
ther, married  again  with  several  small  children,  and  that  the  wea- 
ther was  too  cold  and  the  distance  too  far — beyond  Sylva,  N.  C. — 
for  his' father  to  come. 

Like  all  mortals  when  facing  death  these  were  the  thoughts — 
the  love  of  home,  surrounded  by  the  scenes  of  childhood,  surging 
through  his  mind. 

This  young  boy  was  termed  a  very  good  boy  by  his  cottage  offi- 
cer and  matron;  he  was  just  a  victim  of  circumstances. 

The  Master  said,  "Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  unto  one  of  the 
least  of  these,  my  brethren,  ye  have  done  it  unto  me." 

The  officers,  the  boys  and  every  one  who  knew  Horace  Barnes 
loved  him,  and  mourn  his  passing. 
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RAMBLING  AROUND 

By  Old  Hurrygraph 


"  'Tis  the  human    touch    in    this 
world  that  counts — 
The  touch  of  your  hand  and 
mine, 
Which   means   far   more  to   the 
fainting  heart 
Than   shelter   and  bread   and 
wine. 
For    shelter    is    gone    when    the 
night  is  o'er, 
And  bread  lasts  only  a  day, 
But  the  touch  of  the  hand,  the 
sound  of  the  voice, 
Sing  on  in  the  soul  alway." 


A  survey  made  by  Columbia  Uni- 
versity shows  th&t  98  per  cent  of  the 
architects  of  the  country,  not  on  gov- 
ernment work,  are  unemployed.  They 
are  at  least  not  drawing  anything 
from  Uncle  Sam.  However,  I  guess 
they  have  plans. 

— o — 

It  is  stated  that  a  Northern  Ohio 
woman  received  applause  when  she 
got  up  before  an  audience  and  took  a 
<irink  of  water.  So  you  see  you  can 
get  fun  out  of  drinking  plain  water, 
as  well  as  the  sordid  kind  of  fun  you 
get  out  of  drinking  liquor. 
— o — 

Judge  W.  T.  Wilson,  of  the  Win- 
ston-Salem recorder's  court  is  ruling 
that  every  person  convicted  of  drunk- 
ness  before  him  must  go  to  Sunday 
School  and  church  every  Sunday  for 
a  year.  How  is  that  for  enforcement? 
That's  teaching  sobriety  in  a  practi- 
cal way. 


A  barber  in  a  certain  Chicago  ho- 
tel gives  his  customers  grand  opera 
with  their  shaves  if  they  wish  it.  He's 
practicing  to  get  into  opera.  If  he's 
no  better  than  some  of  the  radio  op- 
era crooners,  his  work  must  be  pret- 
ty bad.  Then  he  may  slip  into  grand 
opera  by  close  shaves. 
— o — 

Speaking  paragraph  ically,  the 
Reidsville  Review,  in  its  issue  of  the 
14th,  gave  its  readers  a  Valentine  in 
the  shape  of  serving  its  mental  pab- 
ulum in  three  hundred  and  seventy- 
one  paragraphs.  This  is  its  usual 
style.  If  brevity  is  the  soul  of  wit, 
this  is  one  of  the  wittiest  tri-weekly 
papers  in  the  State. 
— o — 

That  former  American  girl,  Lady 
Asquith — asquint  and  as  quick — 
withdrew  the  remarks  that  had  caus- 
ed an  outbreak  in  British  Parliament, 
exercised  her  American  prerogative 
of  changing  her  mind,  and  it  smooth- 
ed the  ruffle!  edges  of  the  Briton's 
fichu.  "A  soft  answer  turneth  away 
wrath." 

— o — 

I  think  it  is  a  fine  tribute  to  the 
honest  and  thorough  leadership  of 
the  President  and  his  executives,  that 
of  the  billions  of  dollars  that  have 
gone  out  through  various  agencies,  so 
little  of  this  money  has  been  diverted 
by  crooked  means  into  the  hands  of 
grafting  people.  It  is  a  revelation  of 
a  new  order  of  thing's  as  to  what  has 
been  the  grafting  custom  in  past  ages. 
Many  there  be  that  gab.  And  many 
more  will     throw     out     insinuations. 
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They  gloat  ovefc:  derogatory  innuen- 
does. Perhaps  you  have  heard  the 
old  story  of  the  public  speaker  who 
was  interrupted  by  an  irate  woman 
who  wanted  to  say  something  mean 
to  him  and  so  stammered  out:  ''If  you 
were  my  husband  I'd  give  you  poi- 
son." The  speaker  promptly  retort- 
ed: "My  dear  madam,  if  I  were  your 
husband  I'd  take  it."  I  wish  every 
grafter  in  the  country  would  be  com- 
pelled to  take  poison.  I  wouldn't 
want  him  to  get  enough  to  kill  him, 
because  I  don't  believe  human  beings 
have  any  right  to  take  human  life, 
but  I  would  like  for  him  to  get 
enough  poison  to  make  him  good  and 
sick  for  a  long  time. 

A  Milwaukee  judge  upholds  the 
right  of  a  wife  to  search  her  hus- 
band's trousers.  And  I  see  where 
another  judge  has  fined  a  wife  $5  for 
wearing  her  husband's  trousers  to  a 
masquerade  ball.  And  a  young  Miss 
in  Buffalo  was  sent  to  jail  for  wear- 
ing her  employer's  pantaloons.  Which 
goes  to  shew  that  thei'e  are  breaches 
in  the  family  when  the  women  go 
to  fooling  with  the  breeches. 
— o — 
There1  is  still  talk  and  more  or  less 
confusion  over  what  is  termed  the 
"80-cent  dollar."  This  does,  not  mean 
that  our  dollars  are  going  down  on 
this  account  to  60  cents  in  value.  It 
simply  means  that  only  60  per  cent 
of  the  amount  cf  gold  to  make  the 
present  dollar,  shall  go  into  the  new 
dollar.  This  does  not  apply  directly 
to  any  other  commodity  than  gold  al- 
though it  may  have  some  little  effect 
on  other  commodities.  In  fact  it  has 
already  had  the  effect  on  increasing 
slightly  the     prices     of     commodities 


generally.  In  other  words,  the  Pres- 
ident's action  in  asking  congress  to 
revalue  gold  on  a  basis  of  not  over  60 
cents  on  the  present  value,  means 
that  it  takes  only  60  per  cent  of  the 
amount  of  gold  now  put  into  a  dollar, 
to  make  one  of  the  new  dollars.  This 
is  simple,  isn't  it?  There  is,  no  more 
foundation  for  this  worry  on  your 
pairt  than  there  was  for  the  old  maid, 
70  years  old,  who  was  standing  by 
the  fire  place  and  began  to  cry.  Some- 
body asked  why  the  tears.  She  said 
she  was  just  thinking  how  awful  it 
would  be  if  she  had  grandchildren 
and  they  would  fall  in  the  fireplace! 
— o — 
For  the  past  two  months  I  have 
been  cogitating  upon  what  I  could 
like  folr  this  year  of  1934  to  bring  me. 
If  wishes  could  be  turned  into  reali- 
ties, I  would  be  rich  in  the  things 
that  make  life  worth  living.  It  is 
not  only  the  part  of  wisdom  to  wish, 
but  strive.  I  wish  nothing  that  shall 
make  the  world  or  others  poorel\ 
Nothing  at  the  expense  of  others; 
but  just  a  few  things  which  in  their 
coming  do  not  stop  with  me,  but 
touch  me  rather,  as  they  pass  and 
gather  strength.  A  few  friends  who 
understand  me,  and  yet  remain  my 
friends.  A  work  to  do  which  has 

real  value  without  which  the  world 
would  feel  the  poorer.  A  return  for 
such  work  small  enough  not  to  tax 
unduly  anyone  who  pays.  A  mind 
unafraid  to  travel,  even  though  the 
trail  be  not  blazed.  An  under- 
standing heart.  A  sight  of  the  etern- 
al hills  and  something  beautiful  the 
.  of  man  has  made.  A  sense  of 
humor  and  the  power  to  laugh.  A 
few  moments  of  quiet,  silent  medita- 
tion.    The   sense    of  the   presence   of 
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God.  And  the  patience  to  wait  for 
the  coming  of  these  things,  with  the 
wisdom  to  know  them  when  they 
come.  An  abiding  faith  in  my  friends, 
and  to   rejoice   in   the   blessings,  that 


come  to  them,  and  to  sympathize 
with  them  in  the  sorrows  that  befall 
them,  and  at  all  times  tu  "bless  the 
Lord  for  His  goodness  to  the  chil- 
dren of  men." 


THE  CHILDREN'S  HOUR 

By  Henry  W.  Longfellow 


Between  the  dark  and  the  daylight, 
When  the  lig'ht  is  beginning- to  lower, 

Comes  a  pause  in  the  day's  occupation 
That    is    known    as   the    Children's 
Hour. 

I  hear  in  the  chamber  above  me 

The  patter  of  little  feet, 
The  sound  of  a  door  that  is  opened, 

And  voices  soft  and  sweet. 

From  my  study  I  see  in  the  lamplight, 
Descending  the  broad  hall  stair, 

Grave  Alice  and  laughing  Allegra, 
And  Edith  with  golden  hair. 

A  whisper  and  then  a  silence; 

Yet  I  know  by  their  merry  eyes, 
They   are    plotting   and    planning   to- 
gether 

To  take  me  by  surprise. 


They  climb  up  into  my  turret, 

O'er     the  arms     and  back     of     my 
chair; 

If  I  try  to  escape,  they  surround  me; 
They  seem  to  be  everywhere. 

They  almost  devour  me  with  kisses, 
Their  arms  about  me  entwine, 

Till  I  think  of  the  Bishop  of  Bingen 
In  his  Mouse-Tower  on  the  Rhine. 

Do  you  think,  O  blue-eye  banditti, 
Because  you  have  scaled  the  wall, 

Such  an  old  mustache  as  I  am 
Is  not  a  match  for  you  all? 

I  have  you  fast  in  my  fortress, 
And  will  not  let  you  depart, 

But  put  you  down  into  the  dungeon 
In  the  round-tower  of  my  heart. 


A    sudden  rush  from  the  stairwaj 
A  sudden  raid  from  the  hall! 

By  three  doors  left  unguarded 
They  enter  my  castle  wall ! 


And  there  will  I  keep  you  forever, 

Yes,  forever  and  a  day, 
Till' the  wall  shall  crumble  to  ruin, 

And  moulder  in  dust  away. 
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GOVERNMENT  BY  ALPHABET 

(Selected) 


The  following  alphabetical  list 
was  compiled  by  Dr.  W.  H.  Baylor 
for  the  Religious  Herald  of  Virginia. 
So  far  as  we  know  it  is  a  complete 
list  up  to  the  present  time.  We  now 
have  government  by  the  alphabet 
but  back  of  the  alphabet  is  a  dynamic 
personality.     The  list  follows : 

AAA— Agricultural  adjustment 

administration. 

CAB — Consumers'    advisory   board. 

CC — Consumeirs'   council. 

CCC — Civilian    conservation    corps. 

CCC — Commodity  credit  corpora- 
tion. 

CSB — Central   statistical  board. 

FACA — Federal  alcohol  control 
administration. 

EC — Executive  council. 

ECPC — Executive  commercial  pol- 
icy committee. 

EHFA — Electrical  home  and  farm 
authority. 

FACA — Federal  school  control  ad- 
ministration. 

FCA — Farm  credit  administration. 

FCT— Office  of  Federal  coordina- 
tor of  transportation. 

FDIC — Federal  deposit  insurance 
corporation. 

FERA — Federal  emergency  relief 
adminstration. 

FHLBB — Federal  home  loan  bank 
board. 


FSRC — Federal  surplus  relief  cor- 
poration. 

GSC — Gi-ain  stabilization  corpora- 
tion. 

HOLC — Home  owners  loan  corpor- 
ation. 

IAB — Industrial   advisory  board. 

IBRT — Intel-department  board  on 
reciprocal  treaties. 

ITPC — Interdepartment  trade  pol- 
icy committee. 

LAB — Labor   advisory   board. 

NCB — National    compliance    board. 

NEC — National  emergency  coun- 
cil. 

NIRA — National  industrial  recov- 
ery act. 

NIRB — National  industrial  recov- 
ery board. 

NLB — National  labor  board. 

NPB — National    planning   board. 

NRA — National  recovery  adminis- 
tration. 

PWA — Public  works  adminstra- 
tion. 

PWHEC — Public  works  emergen- 
cy housing  corporation. 

SAB — Science    advisory  board. 

SBPW — Special  board  of  public 
works. 

SRB — State   recovery   board. 

TCFT — Temporary  committee  on 
foreign  trade. 

T  VA — Tennessee    valley    authority. 


I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  loss  of  a  sense  of  humor  is 
one  of  the  punishments  of  success. 

— Holbrook  Jackson 
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SCHOOLS  VERSUS  JAILS 

(Selected) 


Long  columns  of  dismal  figrues 
compiled  at  Washington  reveal  that 
in  the  United  States,  education  is 
facing  a  crisis. 

Let  those  who  will  dispute  what 
constitutes  "frills,"  but  the  blunt  fact 
remains  that  this  year  to  a  hundred 
thousad  American  boys  and  girls  is 
denied  the  opportunity  to  acquire  the 
essentials  of  training  for  living  in 
our  increasingly  complex  age  simp- 
ly because  schools  which  they  would 
have  attended  failed  to  open  last  fall. 
Other  thousands  are  not  in  the  class 
room  for  lack  of  adequate  food  and 
clothing — or  because  their  schools  al- 
ready have  closed. 

And  the  schools  that  are  operating 
face  a  dilemma,  which  curtails  their 
efficiency.  With  child  labor  abolish- 
ed and  jobs  going  to  their  eldel's, 
more  children  than  ever  before 
throng  the  class  rooms.  In  spite  of 
this  increased  load,  teaching  staffs 
are  being  cut.  Fifty-two  thousand 
fewer  teachers  are  employed  today 
than  two  years  ago,  leaving  to  re- 
duced staffs  the  instruction  of  1,400,- 
000  additional  pupils.  If  education 
were  run  on  industrial  principles,  in- 
creased business  would  lead  to  more 
money  for  operating   expenses.  With 


schools,  the  reverse  is  the  case. 

Some  relief  is  coming  from  the 
Emergency  Relief  Administration  of 
the  federal  government.  A  monthly 
grant  of  two  million  dollars  to  states 
is  helping  them  to  put  teachers  back 
to  work  again.  Some  aid  is  being 
given  for  construction  of  new  school 
buildings.  But  the  crux  of  the  pro- 
blem is  the  willingness  and  the  abili- 
ty of  communities,  working  together, 
to  surmount  the  difficulties.  For 
where  there's  a  will  for  education, 
citizens  do  find  a  way. 

New  England,  for  example,  has 
been  hit  hard  by  the  depression,  yet 
it  maintaining  its  educational  pro- 
gram with  less  curtailment  than  oth- 
er sections.  Perhaps  this  is  due  to 
the  lingering  traditions  of  pioneers 
who  started  schools  almost  before 
they  built  their  homes.  Or  perhaps 
it  is  hard-headed  Yankee  logic  that 
refuses  penny  economies  today  that 
must  be  paid  for  in  pounds  tomorrow, 
a  logic  that  takes  account  of  the  fact 
that  it  costs  less  than  a  hudred  dol- 
lars a  year  to  keep  a  child  in  school, 
but  three  hundred  dollars  to  maintain 
a  social  misfit  in  a  reform  institution 
or  jail. 


When  a  person  has  learned  to  say  "Yes"  to  the  right  thing 
and  "No"  to  the  wrong  thing,  that  person  is  living  up  to  the 
best  that  is  in  him  and  controlling  the  worst.  All  of  us  de- 
termine our  destiny  according  to  our  ideals  and  ambitions. 

— Selected. 
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RISE  OF  A  BELL  BOY 


(Reidsville 

Another  striking  illustration  of 
what  industry  and  thrift  may  accom- 
plish, even  under  the  handicap  of 
meager  education,  is  seen  in  the  ca- 
reer of  the  late  Ellsworth  M.  Statler, 
millionaire  hotel  owner. 

Born  a  poor  farm  boy  in  Somersett 
county,  Pennsylvania,  he  had  little 
formal  schooling,  being  foTced  to  go 
to  work  when  a  mere  child.  Yet  he 
became  one  of  the  most  able  and 
forceful  speakers  in  the  country.  He 
often  recalled  that  his  first  lessons  in 
English  were  given  him  by  Tom  Duf- 
fy, a  bartender  in  the  McClure 
House  in  Wheeling,  where  young 
Statler  first  became  connected  with 
the  hotel  business  as  a  bell  boy  at  a 
salary  of  six  dollars,  a  month. 

He  was  33  when  he  opened  his  first 
restaurant  under  his  own  name  in 
Buffalo.  His  first  management  of  an 
enterprise  of  magnitude  came  at  the 


Review) 

age  of  38,  when  he  built  and  con- 
ducted a  large  hotel  at  the  Buffalo 
Pan-American  exposition  in  1901, 
followed  by  his  management  of  the 
famous  Inside  Inn  at  the  St.  Louis 
world's  fair  in  1904. 

He  then  began  to  build  up  a  chain 
of  magnificent  hotels  in  various  cit- 
ies, including  the  great  Hotel  Penn- 
sylvania in  New  York,  wheie  he  died. 

M'r.  Staler's  rise  was  not  due  to 
good  luck,  although  his  business  ven- 
tures were  more  than  usually  suc- 
cessful. It  was  due  to  the  fact  that 
he  had  learned  the  hotel  business 
from  the  ground  up,  and  was  untir- 
ing in  his  efforts  to  please  his  guests. 
He  was  known  as  the  most  polite 
bell  boy,  and  when  he  became  a  mag- 
ate  had  still  retained  the  habit  of 
politeness,  and  his  outstanding  trait 
was  consideration  for  the  comfort 
and  happiness  of  others. 


SUNFLOWER  STATE  HAS  A  BIRTHDAY 

(N.  C.  Christian   Advocate) 


Kansas  with  the  sunflower  its  adop- 
ted flower  and  for  its  motto,  "Ad  as- 
tra,     per  aspera"  (To     the  stars 

through  difficulties,,)  celebrated  its 
73rd  birthday  last  week.  This  land 
of  corn,  but  not  for  wine,  with  its 
thrifty,  temperate,  American-born 
population  is  one  of  the  great  states 
of  the  Middle  West, 

A  vivid  summary  of  its  career  is 
taken  from  The  Emporian: 

A  spry  old  gal  is  Kansas,  aged  73 
today.  She  has  gone  through  many 
vicissitudes,      struggled      into      many 


victories,  and  has  been  stronger  ev- 
ery one  of  the  many  times  she  fought 
her  way  out  of  the  shadow  of  defeat. 
She  was  born  in  an  hour  of  peril  and 
national  calamity,  reared  amid  cata- 
clysmic disasters,  droughts,  hot 
winds,  floods  and  the  crude  ignorance 
of  her  new  settlers  of  her  new  soil 
and  weather  conditions.  She  came 
to  her  adolescense  in  the  days  of 
panic  and  business  failure,  rose  on 
the  tide  of  national  prosperity  under 
McKinley  and  has  been  on  her  feet 
ever  since — God  bless  her. 
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PIONEER  SCHOOLS  WERE  CENTERS  OF 

SOCIAL  LIFE 


(Ashev 

The  schools  and  school  buildings  of 
half  a  century  and  more  ago  had  an 
appreciable  influence  upon  the  build- 
ing and  formation  of  community  life 
— in  fact,  they  paved  the  way  for 
greater  and  better  things  in  social 
and  economic  welfare  and  education. 
In  the  olden  days  in  Western  North 
Carolina.  when  schools  were  few, 
crude  and  far  between;  when  roads 
were  muddy  and  rough,  and  com- 
munity gatherings  of  greater  local 
significance  than  they  usually  are 
today,  the  rural  schools  often  were 
the  center  of  community  life.  Such 
was  the  Popular  Springs  school  built 
in  1882,  seven  miles  southwest  of 
Bryson  City,  called  Charleston  at 
that  time. 

This  school  was  in  the  DeHart 
settlement,  the  DeHarts  being  one  of 
the  pioneer  families,  owning  large 
tracts  of  land  and  striving  for  prog- 
ress in  education  and  social  life. 
Martin  DeHart  gave  two  acres  of 
land  fdr  the  building  site.  It  was 
in  the  heart  of  a  pine  forest  and  the 
steep  slope  was  a  playground  for  the 
children. 

Trees  were  felled  by  the  patrons  of. 
the  school,  the  lumber  hand  dressed, 
and  a  building  of  logs,  18  by  16  feet, 
built  without  charge.  The  roof  was 
covered  with  hand-split  boards.  The 
walls  and  loft  were  not  ceiled.  A 
space  about  two  feet  on  one  of  the 
walls  was  painted  foVr  use  as  a  black- 
board. Seats  were  made  of  split  logs 
with  wooden  pins  for  legs,  the  seats 
being  without  backs.     There  were  no 


ille  Citizen) 

desks  for  the  pupils  nor  a  desk  or  ta- 
ble for  the  teacher. 

One  doer,  with  a  small  hook  driven 
into  an  iron  staple  as  a  fastener,  and 
two  windows,  two  feet  wide  with 
slide  board  shutters,  furnished  light, 
air,  and  egress  from  the  building. 

A  fireplace  of  stones  and  an  out- 
side chimney  of  rock,  comprised  the 
heating  system,  The  elder  boys  went 
into  the  woods,  cut  down  trees  and 
turned  them  into  fuel.  Pine  knots 
were  gathered  each  evening  from  the 
hilsides  as  kindling  for  the  morning 
fire.  Live  coals  were  carefully  cov- 
ered with  ashes  and  the  first  student 
to  arrive  at  the  school  house  in  the 
morning  started  the  fire. 

Water  was  taken  from  the  spring 
in  a  tin  bucket  and  a  tin  dipper  was 
the  only  drinking  fountain  the  40 
students  enrolled  in  this  school  had. 
This  spring  now  furnishes  water  for 
the  home  of  Vance  DeHart,  a  stu- 
dent in  that  school  in  1882. 

School  was  eithet  eight  or  nine 
hours  each  day  for  three  months.  The 
teacher  was  paid  from  $15  to  $20  a 
month,  the  amount  depending  upon 
the  grade  of  his  or  her  teaching  cer- 
tificate. The  teacher  taught  the 
children  from  the  Holmes  Reader, 
Sanford's  arithmetic,  Manuel's  geog- 
raphy, and  the  Blue  Backed  speller. 

Another  feature  not  found  in 
schools  today  was  reading  aloud 
while  at  s;tudy.  The  students  did  all 
their  studying  aloud,  often  confusing 
their  mates  and  nearly  driving  the 
teacher  frantic. 
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Writing  was  taught,  the  pupils  us- 
ing slates  and  soapstone  for  pencils. 
Chalk,  tablets  and  lead  pencils  were 
unknown  in  the  rural  sections. 

Many  of  the  pupils  had  to  walk 
three  miles,  to  school.  Buses  did  not 
run  for  them  and  they  shared  the 
labor    of    keeping    the    school    going. 


From  this  school,  as  from  others  like 
it,  have  come  some  of  the  most  prom- 
inent men  and  women  of  Westerrn 
North  Carolina.  Tneyy  are  found  in 
all  walks  if  life,  as  physicians,  min- 
isters, teachers,  professional  men, 
men  holding  government  positions, 
and  politicians. 


THE  ROMANTIC  TALE 

OF  GEORGE  WHITEFIELD 


Poor  Jim  Hawkins!  How  we  pitied 
the  little  hero  of  Treasure  Island  as 
he  went  about  his  duties  at  the  Ad- 
miral Benbow,  cuffed  and  abused  by 
the  tough  old  salts  who  came  to  his 
mother's  inn.  How  he  thrilled  at  his 
voyage  in  search  of  pirate  gold,  and 
at  the  happy  ending,  when  he  found 
the  treasure  and  triumphed  over  all 
his  enemies.  The  only  dissappoint- 
ment  in  the  whole  book  was  the  real- 
ization as  we  turned  the  last  page 
that  after  all  it  hadn't  actually  hap- 
pened. 

Remembering  this,  I  am  going  to 
tell  you  a  story  of  things  that  did 
happen,  and  to  a  boy  much  like  Mr. 
Stevenson's  Jim.  This  one's  name 
was  George  Whitenelti,  and  he,  too, 
was  the  son  of  an  English  innkeeper. 
He  was  born  just  a  few  days  before 
Christmas,  1714,  at  the  Bell  Inn,  in 
the  very  old  city  of  Gloucester.  He 
lost  his  father  when  he  was  only  two, 
so  his  earliest  impressions  were 
formed  in  the  tap,  or  bar-room,  where 
he  tried  to  help  his  mother  in  mak- 
ing a  living  for  them.  Up  to  the 
time  the  two  boys  were  12  or  13  years 


By  Mary  Ralls  Dockstader 

old,  then,  the  lives  of  Gec'rge  the 
real,  and  Jim  the  imaginary,  were  re- 
markably alike,  but  then  the  resem- 
blance ceased.  Little  George  had  no 
chart,  no  gold,  to  help  him  on  his 
way,  and  in  that  day,  two  hundred 
years  ago,  a  poor  little  lad  had  little 
chance  to  help  himself.  There  were 
no  great  public  schools  where  one 
was  free  to  go  and  learn — the  poor 
were  not  supposed  to  need  or  wish  an 
education.  Had  it  not  been  for  an 
endowment  school  in  Gloucester, 
where  George  was  so  fortunate  as  to 
be  taken  as  a  pupil,  he  would  have 
grown  to  manhood  in  ignorance,  and 
the  world  would  have  lost  one  of  its 
most  inspiring  personalities. 

He  attended  the  charity  school  for 
three  yqars,  during  which  time  he 
determined  to  become  a  preacher,  for 
he  felt  that  God  expected  great  thing's 
of  him.  When  he  was  eighteen  he 
accordingly  entered  Pembroke  Col- 
lege, in  the  famous  old  university 
town  of  Oxford,  where  he  earned  his 
way  by  waiting  upon  tables  and  mop- 
ping floors,  as  many  another  ambiti- 
ous boy  has  done.     At  twenty-one  he 
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preached  his  first  sermon,  in  his  home 
city  of  Gloucester.  People  came  to 
hear  him  first  in  hundreds,  then  thou- 
sands, soon  tens  of  thousands.  Of 
course,  you  will  wonder  how  any  one 
man  could  speak  to  so  many  people 
at  one  time,  or  where  he  could  find  a 
building  great  enough  fe'ir  the  crowds. 
The  explanation  is  first  that  Mr. 
Whitefield  had  a  speaking  voice  that 
would  carry  perfectly  to  thirty  or 
forty  thousand   persons. 

Benjamin  Franklin,  who  was  an 
ardent  admirer  of  the  great  preacher, 
and  as  you  know  a  most  cautions 
man,  was  once  listening  to  him  speak 
from  the  steps  of  a  building  m  Phila- 
delphia, on  one  of  his  early  visits  to 
America,  when  Franklin  became  cur- 
ious as  to  just  how  many  persons, 
standing  in  a  circle  around  Mr. 
Whitefield,  could  hear  him  clearly. 
vValkmg  backward  to  the  farthest 
distance  at  which  he  himself  could 
hear  distinctly  he  drew  an  imaginary 
circle  Allied  with  people  allowing 
about  two  and  one-half  feet  for  each 
person,  and  found  that  thirty  thou- 
sand could  easily  hear  the  words  of 
Mr.  Whitefield's  sermon. 

For  two  years  after  beginning  his 
work  the  young  clergyman  enjoyed  a 
tremendous  popularity  in  England, 
mingling  not  only  with  the  poor,  but 
with  the  rich  and  titled  as  well. 
What  a  change  for  the  lad  brought 
up  almost  in  the  gutter!  Yet  he  de- 
cided to  leave  all  this  whiie  power  and 
popularity  were  still  new  and  sweet, 
and  go  out  to  the  little  colony  of 
Georgia,  then  but  four  years  old,  to 
take  charge  of  the  work  of  the 
Church  of  England,  or  as  we 
know  it,  the  Episcopal  Church, 
He       reached     Savannah,     the     first 


city  settled  in  Georgia,  in  May, 
1738,  after  three  monnths  on  ship- 
beard,  and  the  first  thing  that  im- 
pressed his  tender  heart  was  the 
great  number  of  orphan  children,  and 
the  fact  that  in  all  the  thirteen  colo- 
nies, some  of  them  more  than  a  hun- 
dred years  old,  there  was  no  home 
for  orphans.  You  can  readily  under- 
stand that  because  of  extreme  hard- 
ships and  the  spread  of  sickness  in 
the  new  land  many  a  child  was  left 
fatherless  and  motherless,  and  was 
parceled  out  wherever  he  could  find 
a  home.  Sometimes  he  was  fortunate 
and  found  friends,  but  in  too  many 
cases  an  orphan  child  became  a  piti- 
ful little  drudge  with  no  hope  for  the 
future. 

This  condition  so  touched  Mr. 
Whitefield,  who  had  always  the  very 
g'reatest  love  for  children,  that  he 
changed  the  whole  plan  of  his  life 
then  and  there,  and  leaving  the  af- 
fairs of  the  church  in  other  hands  he 
went  back  to  England  to  raise  mon- 
ey to  build  in  Georgia  a  home  for 
orphan  children.  In  1740  he  return- 
ed, with  thhe  equivalent  of  five  thou- 
sand dollars,  which  was  a  huge  sum 
to  have  collected,  considering  that 
most  of  the  people  who  gave  to  it 
were  so  dreadfully  poor.  King 
George  II  of  England  had  granted 
five  hundred  acres  of  land  for  the 
orphanage,  land  being  most  plenti- 
ful in  the  colonies,  and  bestowed  by 
rulers  with  a  truly  royal  lavishness. 
This  tract  lay  outside  the  borders  of 
the  city  of  Savannah,  and  soon  after 
Mi-.  Whitefield's  return  he  laid  with 
his  own  hands  the  first  brick  in  the 
first  orphans'  home  in  America.  He 
modeled  it  after  a  very  famous-  one 
which  had  been  built  in  Germany  and 
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called  the  new  home  Bethesda.  mean- 
ing House  of  Mercy.  A  good  name, 
don't  you  think? 

After  the  building  was  finished, 
and  the  little  boys  and  girls  happily 
installed  in  it,  with  good  people  to 
care  for  them,  Mr.  Whitefield's  duty 
was  to  provide  enough  money  to  keep 
the  home  going,  since  it  had  absolute- 
ly no  income  outside  of  that  which  he 
produced.  Unceasingly  then,  until 
the  day  of  his  death,  he  was  busy 
wtih  his  ministry  and  with  Bethesda's 
needs.  How  well  he  provided  is  at- 
tested by  many  old  documents 
James  Habesham,  a  most  eminent 
man,  had  change  of  the  home  for 
several  years,  and  in  1741  he  wrote 
Mr.  Whitefield:  "We  live  almost  en- 
tirely within  ourselves.  Ate  hominy, 
beef  and  peas  of  our  own  raising. 
Also  plenty  of  greens,  turnips,  et 
cetera.  Good  crop  of  potatoes." 
How  typical  of  Georgia,  even  today! 
The  Indians,  always  so  friendly  to 
Oglethorpe's  colony  stood  ready  to 
help.  Whitefield  said:  "When  the 
orphans  have  been  in  need,  the  In- 
dians have  brought  plenty  of  veni- 
son." 

There  were  at  times  as  many  as 
one  hundred  and  fifty  children  cared 
for  at  Bethes.da,  who  came  not  only 
from  Georgia,  but  from  as  far  away 
as  Pennsylvania,  all  looking  upon  this 
frail  young  man  of  26  as  their  only 
protector.  He  went  up  and  down 
through  the  thirteen  colonies,  calling 
the  people  to  Christ,  and  asking  aid 
for  his  children,  as  he  called  them. 
During  these  early  years  he  was  in- 
strumental in  getting  started  in  Pen- 
nsylvania a  charity  school  somewhat 
like  the  one  he  had  attended  in  Eng- 
land,    and  which     later  became     the 


splendid  University  of  Pennsylvania 
which  many  of  you  probably  know  al- 
ready. It  is  a  pathetic  fact  that  this 
gentleman,  who  married  quite  early 
in  life,  had  but  one  child  of  his  own — 
a  little  son  who  died  in  babyhood. 

Travel  at  the  time  of  which  I 
write,  1738  to  1770,  was  a  fearful 
undertaking,  Whitefield  had  been  in 
America  nearly  twenty  years  before 
there  was  even  a  stage  coach  line. 
Roads  were  of  the  fewest.  America 
was  a  wilderness  dotted  with  a  hand- 
ful of  little  cities  and  towns.  In 
England,  it  is  true,  there  were  roads 
of  a  sort,  but  they  were  thick  with 
highwaymen,  whom  the  wandering 
minister  did  not  always  escape.  He 
tells  in  his  journal  of  an  encounter 
he  had  with  one,  on  one  of  his  trips 
back  to  England,  as  he  and  a  friend 
were  riding  along  toward  a  small  vil- 
lage. They  were  stopped  by  a 
"knight  of  the  road."  who  promptly 
relieved  them  of  their  purses,  and 
likewise  Mr.  Whitefield  of  his  coat, 
giving  in  exchange  his  own  ragged 
garment,  probably  thinking  this  a 
clever  jest.  As  the  two  friends  rode 
on,  talking  of  the  adventure,  they 
heard  the  sounds  of  furious  hoof- 
beats  behind  them,  and  looking  back 
they  saw  the  highwayman  in  hot  pur- 
suit. Mr.  Whitefield  was  always  the 
most  peaceable  of  men,  s,o  it  is  very 
probable  that  he  and  his  companion 
were  unarmed  and  thinking  that  the 
thief  must  now  intend  to  do  them 
bodily  harm  (since  he  had  already 
robbed  them)  they  spurred  their  hor- 
ses and  soon  reached  the  village  in 
safety.  Imagine  their  surprise  and 
amusement  to  find  in  one  of  the  pock- 
ets of  the  ragged  coat  an  exceeding- 
ly well-filled  wallet,  forgotten  by  the 
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highwayman  in  his  haste  but  after- 
ward remembered  and  accounting  for 
his  painful  anxiety  to  overtake  his 
"victims." 

During  the  thirty-two  years  in 
which  Mr.  Whitefield  traveled  back 
and  forth  between  England  and 
America  he  crossed  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  thirteen  times. 

At  his  death  Mr.  Whitefield  left 
Bethesda  to  his  good  friend  Selina, 
Countess  Dowager  of  Huntingdon, 
who  had  early  fallen  under  the  spell 
of  his  matchless  voice  on  one  of  his 
trips  to  England,  and  who  had  done 
much  to  aid  him  in  his  good  work. 
The  countess,  a  portrait  of  whom  by 
the  great  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  hangs 
in  the  wall  of  the  Savannah  Histori- 
cal Society,  was  faithful  to  her  trust 
as  long  as  she  lived,  but  it  almost 
seemed  that  Bethesda  missed  its 
founder,  for  soon  after  his  death  it 
was  burned,  and  although  Lady 
Huntingdon  at  once  had  it  rebuilt  it 
was  once  more  destroyed,  this  time  by 


a  storm,,  and  so  for  some  years  pas- 
sed out  of  existence. 

But  the  people  of  Savannah  felt 
that  the  wonderful  example  and  the 
great  labor  of  Whitefield  should  not 
be  allowed  to  come  to  naught,  and  so 
the  building  was  once  more  replaced 
on  the  site  of  the  first  one  in  1740. 
Since  then  things  have  gone  well,  and 
it  is  the  real  and  happy  home  of  more 
than  a  hundred  boys,  the  girls  being 
cared  for  elsewhere  now.  There  are 
fat  cattle  in  the  pastures,  there  are 
fruit  frees  and  gardens,  a  gymna- 
sium to  thrill  the  heart  of  any  boy, 
and  perhaps  best  of  all,  unnumbered 
fish  and  crabs  in  the  salt  "rivers" 
that  wind  in  and  out  through  the 
marshes  near  which  Bethesda  is 
built.  George  Whitefield,  America's 
and  probably  the  world's  most  mov- 
ing and  remarkable  speaker,  is  not  a 
forgotten  memory  in  Savannah;  ht 
is  a  living  personality  to  her  citizens 
and  to  the  boys  who  live  in  the  home 
he  made  for  them. 


SCHOOL  BOOKS  AND  SHOES 

A  philanthropist  in  Maryland,  whose  name — Sinsky — seems 
to  indicate  Jewish  extraction,  is  carrying  out  a  plan  which  will 
surety  commend  itself  to  those  who  have  seen  children  even 
that  far  north  going  to  school  barefooted.  He  is  presenting 
shoes  to  50,000  boys  and  girls  in  Baltimore  and  other  communi- 
ties of  his  state.  There  are  multitudes  of  parents  today  whose 
poverty  makes  it  necessary  to  choose  between  school  books  and 
shoes  for  their  children,  and  Mr.  Sinsky  is  saying  in  effect, 
"Let's  make  it  both — let's  provide  for  mind  and  body  alike." 


-Exchange. 
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THE  CHRISTIAN  HOME 

By  Sidney  W.  Powell,  D.  D. 


When  in  Detroit  I  was  taken  out 
to  Henry  Ford's  "Early  American 
Village."  Here  Mr.  Ford  has  set  up 
the  original  laboratory  of  Thomas 
Edison,  in  which  Edison  perfected 
his  invention  of  the  electric  light. 
Mr.  Ford  had  even  brought  from 
Menlo  Park,  New  Jersey,  the  whole 
boarding  house  in  which  Edison 
lived  at  the  time.  It  was  the  first 
house  in  the  world  to  be  lighted  by 
electricity.  It  is  startling  to  realize 
that  that  happened  fifty  years  ago. 
At  that  time  there  were  no  movies, 
no  radios,  no  automobiles. 

How  quickly  our  world  has  chang- 
ed from  the  simple  life  of  our  Fa- 
thers. The  last  decade  has  revolu- 
tionized everything.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  revolution  has  gone 
too  far.  Radicals  have  been  in- 
flamed with  the  idea  of  smashing  ev- 
erything that  existed  before  the 
world  war.  Everything  old  must  go 
— the  old  literature,  the  old  morality, 
the  old  standards.  The  new  freedom 
has  been  expressed  in  jazz,  rouge, 
short  skirts,  cigarettes  and  new  sex 
freedom.  But  evidences  of  return- 
ing sanity  are  not  altogether  iacKing. 
The  insanity  of  unbridled  stock  spec- 
ulation has  by  force  been  abated.  The 
unreasoning  frenzy  to  tear  down  old 
standards  of  morality,  to  think  and 
talk  over  nothing  but  sex  has  mea- 
surably died  down.  There  is  even 
something  more  wholesome  and  na- 
tural about  the  style  in  women's 
clothing.  We  are  beginning  to  be- 
lieve that  although  we  no  longer 
drink    out    of    the    old    oaken    bucket. 


water  is  the  same  in  every  age. 

We  ask  ourselves  the  question, 
"What  have  we  in  common  with 
Abraham  sitting  tranquilly  in  the 
doorway  of  his  quiet  oriental  tent, 
or  Issac  with  his  flocks  and  herds 
unck«r  the  open  sky"  But  love  is  the 
same;  faith  is  the  same;  prayer  is 
the  same.  We  majr  exchange  the 
flapping  tent  for  the  modern  kitchen- 
ette apartment;  but  home  is  limited 
by  neither  time  nor  locality.  I  have 
seen  signs,  "Homes  for  Sale,"  but 
ycu  cannot  sell  a  home,  except  as 
you  betrayed  by  infidelity  or  disloyal- 
ty. You  cannot  buy  a  home.  You 
can  only  build  a  home  out  of  the  love 
of  human  hearts. 

Nathionel  Hawthrcne  drew  from 
his  fertile  imagination  a  fanciful 
tale,  which  he  called  The  New  Adam 
and  Eve.  These  two  are  taken  out 
oi  the  Garden  of  Eden  and  set  down 
in  the  heart  of  a  modern  American 
city,  which  has  been  strangely  swept 
bare  of  all  human  life.  They  go 
into  the  great  department  stores,  and 
the  churches,  the  court  rooms,  and 
the  public  buildings.  They  are  in- 
trigued with  the  piles  of  gold  in  the 
banks  and  the  rich  things  in  the  de- 
partment stdres. 

As  evening  comes  on,  holding  his 
wife's  hand  in  his,  Adam  says: 
"Sweetest  Eve,  world,  sun  has  left 
us,  and  the  whole  world  is  fading 
from  our  sight.  Our  Father  only 
knows  whether  what  outward  things 
possessed  by  us  today  are  to  be 
snatched  from  us  altogether.  But 
should    our    early   life   be   leaving   us 
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with  the  departing  light,  we  need 
not  doubt  that  another  morning  will 
find  us  somewhere  beneath  the  smile 
of  God." 

"And  no  matter  where  we  exist," 
replies  Eve,  "we  shall  be  always  to- 
gether." We  may  move  to  new 
neighborhoods,  live  in  poorer  homes, 
the  outward  circumstances  of  life 
may  change,  but  love  is  the  same 
Life  may  snatch  from  us  in  these 
days  the  things  we  have  possessed, 
but  the  real  values  remain.  Now 
abideth  faith,  hope  and  love,  these 
three;  but  the  greatest  of  these  is 
love. 

We  need  the  home  "today  perhaps 
more  than  ever  before.  Let  us 
guard  it.  Things  do  not  always  run 
smoothly  in  the  intimacy  of  the  con- 
stant contacts  of  the  home. 

A  colored  man  sought  a  divorce  in 
one  of  our  courts  a  while  ago.  The 
judge  said  to  him:  "But  you  took  this 
woman  for  better  or  worse." 

The  colored  man  said:  "Yes  judge 
but  f<he  is  worse  than  I  took  her  for." 

It  is  necessary  to  study  ways  of 
avoiding  difficulty.  I  read  in  a  paper 
the  other  day  an  account  of  the  sev- 
enty-third wedding  anniversary  of  a 
beautiful  old  couple.  What  a  beau- 
tiful thing  marriage  is !  But  in  the 
same  paper  I  saw  that  a  couple  who 
had  been  married  less  than  a  year 
were  asking  for  a  divorce.  Marriage 
is  not  happy  because  cf  contract.  It 
is  character  that  makes  it  what  it 
should  be. 

Against  the  background  of  war- 
fare, murder  and  confusion  in  the 
time  of  the  Judges  in  Isrpel  the  Old 
Testament  gives  us  a  flash  of  the 
beautiful  life  of  Ruth,  and  the  do- 
mestic felicity  of  the  home  of  Naomi. 


It  was  character  thai  made  that 
home.  The  very  name  of  Naomi 
means  sweet  or  pleasant.  The  name 
Ruth  means  friendship.  The  sweet 
relationships  of  that  home,  its  en- 
durance even  if  both  husbands  had 
died  and  the  mother-in-law  and 
daughter-in-law  live  together,  was 
made    possible    because    of    character. 

In  every  adequate  home  there  is  a 
silent  participant  who  rules  the  home 
with  his  love.  One  of  the  men  of  my 
church  told  me  recently  that  inside 
the  ring  he  placed  on  his  wife's  fin- 
ger at  the  time  of  their  marriage, 
and  which  she  has  never  taken  off, 
are  engraved  these  words:  "Each  for 
the  other,  and  both  for  God." 

When  Abraham  pitched  his  tent  to- 
ward Canaan  he  immediately  built 
his  altar  alongside  the  tent.  Lot 
built  a  home  ovdr  against  Sodom,  but 
there  was  no  altar  in  his  home. 
Abraham's  home  was  a  home  of  hap- 
piness and  contentment,  but  Lot's 
home  went  down  to  destiuction. 

Newell  Dwight  Hillis,  who  was  for 
yealrs  paster  of  Beecher's  church  in 
Brooklyn,  stood  in  the  home  of  a 
broken-hearted  man,  who  looked 
down  at  the  marble  form  of  his 
daughter  of  twenty  six  summers,  ty- 
ing on  the  handsomest  couch  the  un- 
dertaker could  provide.  But  the  old 
man  seventy  years  of  age,  muttered: 
"Daughter  dead,  son  disgraced,  bil- 
liards, society,  the  club,  bank  all  the 
week,  club  every  evening,  the  auto- 
mobile all  day  Sunday;  money,  wine, 
cards;  no  Christ,  on  Sunday.  My 
family  has  been  ruined,  ruined! 
There  is  nothing  in  it — nothing — 
nothing." 

That  home  is  in  danger  that  has 
no  Christ  in  it.     The  home  needs  the 
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moral  incentive^  of  the  church  along- 
side it.  If  you  want  a  happy,  ade- 
quate home,  do  not  lose  touch  with 
the  church  of  the  living  God.  When 
you  move  into  a  new  locality,  hunt 
up   the  nearest  church   and  establish 


connections  with  it.  An  old  sea  cap- 
tain said  to  a  young  man  years  ago: 
"Whenever  I  pull  into  port  anywhere 
I  always  tie  up  to  the  wharf.  It 
costs  me  something  but  it  pays. 


THE  MASKED  SINGER 

By  Mabel  McKee 


The  tall  girl  with  the  midnight 
hair  and  dusky  eyes  wanted  a  fairy 
costume,  and  the  tiny  one,  whose 
head  was  covered  with  crisp  blond 
curls,  asked  for  a  gypsy  dress  and 
tambourine.  Ill  was  always  like  that 
at  Hallowe'en  time  at  the  Costume 
Shop,  Dona  Frazier  thought.  People 
always  wanted  to  mask  so  they  would 
seem  the  opposite  type  from  what 
they  really  were. 

Neither  of  these  girls  so  much  as 
looked  at  the  Jenny  Lind  costume. 
Not  for  two  days  had  anyone  noticed 
the  exquisite  white  silk  waist  and 
skirt,  the  latter  so  full  it  seemed 
made  for  hoops,  and  the  warm  or- 
ange velvet  blouse  that  made  up 
this  costume.  The  last  girl  who  had 
noticed  it  had  declared  it  quite  Bo- 
hemian and  said  she  would  hire  it 
the  next  time  she  was  invited  to  a 
swanky    studio    party. 

Worried  Miss  Kerns  had  then 
thrown  Dona  a  very  sharp,  disap- 
proving glance,  for  Dona  had  told 
the  girl,  "It  isn't  a  Bohemian  cos- 
tume. It's  a  Jenny  Lind  dress.  I 
copied  it  myself  from  a  beautiful  por- 
trait of  her  that  Miss  Kerns  has. 
I  planned  it  for   some  singer." 

The  girl  had  tossed  her  head  rath- 


er disdainfully  at  Dona,  had  barely 
glanced  at  the  other  costumes  shown 
her,  and  then  announced  that  after 
all  she'd  borrow  her  chum's  ghost 
costume,  which  was  most  suitable  for 
Hallowe'en.  Then  she  sailed  out  of 
the  room.  A  sharp  note,  seldom 
heard  in  Miss  Kern's  voice,  came 
then. 

"You're  not  to  explain  costumes. 
Dona,"  she  said,  "just  try  to  rent 
them  to  customers.  And  try  very, 
very  hard,  for  the  woman  up  the 
avenue  is  trying  to  take  all  my  cus- 
tomers since  Marie  Gates  sold  her 
my  list." 

Dona  flushed,  but  she  smiled  brave- 
ly for  she  knew  about  the  stack  of 
unpaid  bills  in  Miss  Kern's  desk. 
She  realized  that  if  they  weren't  paid 
soon,  the  shop  would  be  closed  and 
Miss  KeAs  would  have  to  go  out  as 
a  seamstress  to  homes  where  she 
would  be  treated  as  a  servant.  For 
Miss  Kerns,  once  a  woman  of  wealth, 
this  would  be  a  tragedy. 

For  that  reason  she  almost  regret- 
ted making  the  Jenny  Lind  costume, 
regretted  it  until  she  was  told  about 
the  settlement  party  for  Hallowe'en 
night  at  which  she  had  been  asked 
to  sing.     "If  Miss  Kerns  doesn't  rent 
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the  Jenny  Lind  costume  by  that  eve- 
ning I'll  rent  it  myself  and  wear  it 
to   the   settlement   house,"   she   said. 

Renting  the  costume  would  mean 
she  couldn't  buy  the  perky  French 
hat  in  Simmon's  window  as  soon  as 
she  had  planned.  But  she  felt  re- 
sponsible for  this  costume.  She  had 
made  it,  an  exact  copy  of  the  famous 
portrait,  without  asking  Miss  Kern's 
advice  on  the  matter. 

Now  she  crossed  the  room  to  her 
employer.  "Miss  Mollie,"  she  smiled, 
"I  believe  we  could  rent  that  Jenny 
Lind  costume  if  you'd  let  me  bring 
the  portrait  down  from  the  attic  and 
hang  it  in  the  reception  room  so  peo- 
ple could  see  that  the  costume  is  an 
exact  copy." 

At  first  Miss  Kerns  merely  smil- 
ed at  Dona's  suggestion.  After  a  lit- 
tle while  she  said,  "People  always 
did  ask  about  that  picture  when  it 
hung  in  father's  ice  cream  parlor 
when  I  was  a  little  girl.  It  stood  out 
so  between  the  long  pier  glasses. 
Perhaps  it  would  look  all  right  in  the 
drawing  room  now." 

The  front  room  of  Miss  Kern's 
shop  was  still  the  drawing  room  to 
her,  exactly  as  it  had  been  years  ago 
when  her  father  was  a  prosperous 
merchant.  But  to  everybody  else  it 
was  the  waiting  room  of  the  cos- 
tume shop,  a  very  shabby,  %ery  fad- 
ed and  unattractive  waiting  room. 
The  trim  new  costume  shop  up  the 
avenue  made  this  one  seem  even  shab- 
bier, even  more  down  at  the  heel. 
That  was  the  reason  Lindendale  was 
turning  from  Miss  Kerns'  shop  to 
this  attractive  one,  though  they 
should  have  known  Miss  Kerns'  cos- 
tumes were  more  exquisite,  much 
more    beautifully   made. 

"We'll  bring  it  down,  Dona,"  Miss 


Kerns  finally  said.  "It  might  bring 
trade,  too.  Father  always  said  it 
brought  him  good  luck  after  he 
brought  it  back  from  Cincinnati, 
where  he  bought  it  at  an  auction  sale. 
I  get  so  discouraged  I'm  often  cross, 
dear.  You  see  new  Lindendale  is  so 
cold  it  forgets  its  old  citizens."  Miss 
Kerns   sighed. 

After  they  had  carried  the  beau- 
tiful portrait  down  from  the  attic 
and  hung  it  on  the  east  wall  of  the 
waiting  room,  Cynthia,  who  came  to 
help  out  during  busiest  days,  or 
rather  days  which  should  have  been 
busiest,  laughed.  "She's  dreamy, 
Dona,  and  you're  getting  like  her. 
Don't  you  ever  want  to  go  to  parties 
like  other  girls?  Don't  you  ever 
want  a  boy  friend?  Don't  you  know 
any    boys?" 

Dona  couldn't  tell  the  popular,  gay 
little  Cynthia  about  Perry  North, 
the  tall  youth  at  her  boarding  house 
who  told  everybody  at  the  table  about 
the  pretty  girl  singer,  his  "best 
girl"  as  he  termed  her.  She  couldn't 
say,  "He  likes  her  though  she  hurts 
him  by  going  places  with  the  men 
she  meets  at  places  she  sings." 
Nor  could  she  say,  "Sometimes  I 
sing,  too,  at  the  settlement.  My 
voice  isn't  strong  but  they  like  it. 
And  I  dream  then  of  singing  some 
place  where  he  can  hear  me  as  he 
does  the  other  girl." 

But  she  did  think  of  this  as  she 
stared  at  the  portrait  and  heard 
Miss  Kerns  say,  "Father  thought  it 
was  painted  by  a  famous  artist 
though  the  name  on  the  glass  is  so 
faded  no  one  can  read  it.  It  must 
be  valuable.  Father  always  said  he 
believed  it  would  bring  us  comforts 
and  perhaps  luxuries  when  we  were 
old.      But   now   when    I   need   money 
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so  badly  it  just  seems  a  tragedy,  and 
it  makes  this  room  look  worse  than 
ever." 

Dona  darted  back  upstairs.  When 
she  came  back  she  was  carrying  a 
horsehair  chair  and  a  hand  woven 
rug.  And  her  dusky  eyes  were 
alight  with  eagerness.  "Let's  bring 
the  furniture  in  the  attic  down,  too, 
and  those  fluted  curtains  and  rope 
drapes,"  she  coaxed,  "and  let's  make 
this  room  over  just  as  we  do  people 
with  our  costumes.  The  portrait 
makes  it  necessary." 

That  was  how  the  drawing  room  at 
Miss  Kerns'  shop  beame  a  new 
place.  None  of  the  furnishings  were 
valuable.  Miss  Kerns  had  sold  all 
her  antiques  ten  years  ago  when  her 
sister,  Marthella,  had  to  be  taken  to 
Denver.  These  were  just  "old,  homey 
things,"    according    to    their    owner. 

"It's  lovely,"  Dona  sang  as  she  left 
for  an  early  dinner  that  evening. 
Since  Hallowe'en  was  so  near  she 
was  coming  back  to  make  needed  re- 
pairs to  several  costumes,  and  she 
had  to  hurry. 

At  the  corner  she  met  Perry  North, 
who  was  also  going  home.  "Slipped 
out  early,"  he  confided.  "Florence 
is  going  to  sing  at  a  party  at  the 
country  club  and  she  wanted  me  to 
drive  her  out.  Hope  I  don't  drive 
into  any  of  the  other  employees  at 
the  bank,  especially  the  president." 

Dona's  eyes  sobered.  "Hope  you 
don't,"  she  tried  to  be  as  gay  as 
Florence  Tryon,  the  girl  who  sang. 
"Hope   you   don't." 

"Funny  girl,"  he  teased  gaily, 
"just  thinking  of  work  all  the  time. 
I'm  thinking  of  Hallowe'en  and  the 
party  my  club  is  giving.  Florence 
has  promised  to  go  no  mattter  how 
many  clubs  ask  her  to  sing  that  eve- 


ning.    Isn't  that  glorious,  I  ask  you?" 

"Glorious,"  Dona  forced  herself  to 
thrill  back.  But  still  she  was  trou- 
bled over  his  saying  he  had  slipped 
out  early  from  the  bank.  She  had 
overheard  the  high  school  teacher 
tell  the  keeper  of  their  boarding 
house  he  was  afraid  this  young  man 
was  going  to  skid  out  of  a  good  job. 
She  watched  him  drive  his  pretty 
little  coupe  out  ■  of  the  garage  and 
again  she  whispered  to  herself,  "Oh, 
I  hope  he  doesn't  meet  anyone  who 
will  make  him  lose  his  job." 

After  that  she  ate  a  hurried  din- 
ner and  went  back  to  Miss  Kerns' 
costume  shop.  And  there  she  met 
more  smiles.  "Dona,  I've  rented  two 
costumes  while  you  were  gone,"  Miss 
Kerns  enthused.  "Mrs.  John  Graves, 
who  used  to  be  Letha  Burton,  rent- 
ed them  for  her  high  school  daugh- 
ters. And  she  is  going  to  bring 
some  of  her  friends  to  see  the  draw- 
ing room.  I  made  tea  and  served  it 
with  the  sugar  wafers  you  brought 
me  this  morning." 

"We  might  serve  tea  to  the  cus- 
tomers all  the  time,"  Dona's  eyes 
were  shining.  "There's  your  lovely 
copper  kettle,  Miss  Kerns.  That 
would  be  like  big  city  shops.  This 
is  the  Washington  bicentennial  year 
and  there  should  be  hundreds  and 
hundreds  of  costumes  rented  out  for 
parties." 

Soon,  just  as  Dona  had  predict- 
ed, the  costume  shop  was  a  busy 
place.  Little  Cnythia  was  put  on 
regularly  to  sell,  and  Dona  spent  all 
her  time  making  costumes  for  spe- 
cial orders.  Miss  Kerns  often  sang 
instead  of  grumbling  at  her  work. 
She  never  said  any  more  that  Linden- 
dale  was  a  town  which  forgot  peo- 
ple who  had  served  it. 
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"Letha  Graves  thinks  I  can  get 
the  order  for  the  January  high  school 
graduating  dresses,"  she  confided 
one  day.  "They're  to  be  colonial,  of 
brocade  and  satin — the  sort  girls 
wore  in  1776.  If  I  get  that  order, 
Dona,  I'm  made.  And  I'm  giving 
you  another  raise." 

Dona's  laugh  was  soft  and  delici- 
ous. Impetuously  now  she  kissed 
Miss  Kerns,  and  then  she  stood  back 
blushing. 

"You're  pretty,  Dona,"  the  little 
woman  with  the  white  hair  studied 
the  girl's  dusky  hair,  regular  fea- 
tures and  full,  laughing  mouth. 
''You  just  don't  dress  right.  Now 
you  must  wear  gayer  colors.  After 
Hallowe'en  is  over  we're  going  to 
make  you  a  tangerine  dress,  as  warm 
as  an  August  day — so  warm  it  will 
drive  winter  chill  out  of  any  room 
j^ou  enter." 

Dona  went  back  to  her  sewing, 
singing  her  gayest  song.  She  came 
back  into  the  drawing  room  just  in 
time  to  see  puffy  Marian  Knowles 
parading  up  and  down  before  the  pier 
glass  in  the  Jenny  Lind  costume.  She 
was  so  plump  that  Dona  was  afraid 
she  would  burst  the  seams.  Her 
hands  went  together  convulsively. 
"She  must  not  wear  that  lovely  Jen- 
ny Lind  costume  to  the  wild  parties 
to  which  she  goes,"  Dona's  heart 
protested.  "Oh,  she  must  not.  She 
mustn't." 

Instead  of  taking  the  Jenny  Lind 
costume,  Marian  chose  a  witch  cos- 
tume. Like  the  blond  girl  of  a  few 
days  ago  she  felt  that  to  be  really 
in  keeping  with  Hallowe'en  one  must 
impersonate  a  scarecrow,  a  witch  or 
a  ghcst.  Dona  drew  a  relieved  sigh 
when  the  other  girl  had  gone. 

While    she    tenderly    arranged    the 


Jenny  Lind  costume  on  its  hanger, 
Miss  Kerns  fretted  about  it.  "I  can't 
understand  why  no  one  wants  to  rent 
that  dress,"  she  worried.  "It's  too 
expensive  and  beautiful  to  be  left 
hanging  in  the  case  over  Hallowe'en." 

It  was  the  telephone  call  just  be- 
fore noon  which  made  Dona  decide 
to  rent  the  Jenny  Lind  dress  herself. 
The  superintendent  of  the  settlement 
house  called  her  to  ask  her  to  come 
masked  to  the  Hallowe'en  party. 
"Every  one  on  the  program  is  to  be 
masked,"  she  said,  "just  as  a  sur- 
prise, you  know.  It's  to  be  at  six 
o'clock,  my  dear.  The  Rotary  Club 
is  furnishing  the  dinner." 

"Oh,  I'll  wear  a  Jenny  Lind  cos- 
tume, Mrs.  Bryson,"  Dona  trilled 
back.     "It's  too  lovely  for  words.'" 

"You  wonderful  child!"  Mrs.  Bry- 
son returned.  "I  always  can  count 
on  you  doing  the  right  thing." 

Dona  sped  back  to  Miss  Kerns. 
"The  Jenny  Lind  costume  will  not 
be  left  on  a  hanger  over  Hallowe'en," 
she  fairly  sang.  "I'm  going  to  wear 
it  at  the  Settlement  House  for  their 
party,  and  sing  songs  Jenny  Lind 
sang  for  the  poor  and  needy." 

Winged  feet  carried  Dona  home  at 
noon.  Her  radiant  smile,  the  laugh- 
ter in  her  eyes,  made  every  one  smile. 
"H,ello,  Miss  Happiness,"  Perry 
North  greeted  her,  "I  think  I'd  bet- 
ter drive  you  back  to  the  shop  after 
dinner  and  see  if  I  can't  catch  some 
of  your  joy  in  life  and  laughter.  I'm 
gloomy  today." 

On  the  way  back  to  the  shop  he 
told  Dona  that  things  weren't  go- 
ing well  with  him  at  the  bank.  "Be- 
cause jobs  are  so  scarce  they  know 
they  can  ride  a  fellow  over  every  lit- 
tle thing  he  does,"  he  said. 

Dona  couldn't    advise  him  not    to 
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quit  so  early,  not  to  be  so  late,  not 
to  use  the  telephone  so  much  for  pri- 
vate conversations.  He  was  too  high 
strung  for  that,  and  he  was  discour- 
aged about  this  girl,  Florence.  She 
was  breaking  engagements  with  him 
for  other  men,  he  said.  Dona's  slen- 
der little  hand  patted  comfort  on  his 
sleeve.  Her  heart  was  hot  with  fury, 
for  several  times  recently  she  had 
heard  Cynthia  telling  about  Florence 
Tryon,  who  was  selfish  and  popu- 
larity mad. 

"They  really  like  you  at  the  bank," 
she  assured  Perry  now.  "Every- 
body's worried  because  of  the  depres- 
sion. That's  the  reason  I  try  to  do 
a  little  extra  every  day  for  Miss 
Kerns." 

"Thanks  for  the  hint,"  he  snapped 
back  at  her.  "Next  thing  I  know 
you'll  be  telling  me  I  shouldn't  be 
late." 

"Or  leave  so  early,"  Dona's  sud- 
denly furious  little  voice  snapped 
back.  "I'm  thinking  you  need  to  be 
told  a  lot  of  things  like  that." 

She  sped  up  the  steps  to  Miss 
Kerns'  shop  before  Perry  could  say 
anything  more,  and  after  that  she 
avoided  meeting  him  for  several  days. 
It  was  easy  to  do  this  since  she  and 
Miss  Kerns  were  so  busy.  Accounts 
showed  there  would  be  enough  money 
after  Hallowe'en  to  meet  all  bills. 
The  order  for  the  high  school  com- 
mencement dresses  had  been  secured. 

"Dona,  I  wonder  if  the  Jenny  Lind 
portrait  didn't  bring  us  all  this  good 
fortune,"  Miss  Kerns  spoke  late  in 
the  afternoon  of  the  day  before  Hal- 
lowe'en. "It  caused  the  room  to  be 
refurnished,  and  people  to  get  inter- 
ested in  my  shop  again.  Father  al- 
ways did  say  Jenny  would  bring  us 
comforts  in  our  old  age.     It's  strange 


how  many  people  remember  that  por- 
trait hanging  in  the  ice  cream  shop 
in  their  little  girl   and   boy  days." 

As  Dona  took  the  costume  from  the 
hangeil  to  carry  home  to  don  for  the 
settlement  party,  Miss  Kerns  made 
an  earnest  request.  She  wanted  the 
girl  to  don  it  there.  She  wanted  to 
arrange  her  hair  as  the  hair  of  the 
girl  in  the  portrait  was  arranged. 
And  as  she  did  this  her  hands  were 
very,  very  gentle. 

"Perhaps  I  shall  slip  over  in  time 
to  hear  you  sing,"  Miss  Kerns  smil- 
ed. "I've  always  hated  Hallowe'en 
with  its  ruin  and  breaking  and  law- 
lessness, but  this  year  it  seems  diff- 
erent. Perhaps  that  is  because  of 
your  party." 

Dona  had  to  go  back  to  the  board- 
ing house  for  her  songs  of  yester- 
year. That  was  the  reason  she  didn't 
allow  Miss  Kerns  to  adjust  the  lit- 
tle black  mask  over  her  eyes.  At 
the  dzscr  she  turned  to  smile  once 
more,  to  hear  Miss  Kerns'  decided 
v/o:ds,  "It  would  be  a  crime  for  any- 
one else  ever  to  wear  that  dress, 
Dona.  It  suits  you  exactly.  Please 
take  it  as  a  gift  from  me." 

Feet  winged  with  happiness  car- 
ried Dona  down  the  street  to  the 
boarding  house,  through  the  hall  in- 
to her  room.  There  she  found  her 
book.  There  she  started  to  adjust 
her  mask  when  she  heard  Perry 
North's  voice,  harsh,  discordant, 
scolding  a  group  of  masked  boys  who 
had  stopped  at  the  house  as  part  of 
their  evening's  fun.  She  rushed  out 
to  stop  his  words,  but  before  she 
could  say  one  word  he  was  silent, 
just  staring  at  her.  His  two  hands 
gripped  her  shoulders  and  he  had 
pushed  her  into  the  dining  room, 
where    all   the    others   could    see   how 
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lovely   she  looked. 

After  she  had  told  them  about  the 
Settlement  House  party,  the  high 
school  principal  rose  and  went  to  the 
buffet  on  which  was  the  great  angel 
food  cake  Mrs.  Rhoades  had  baked  for 
their  desert  that  evening.  "Let's 
send  this  to  the  party,"  he  suggested 
to  the  others.  "We  should  furnish 
a  gift  as  well  as  a  singer." 

"I'll  carry  it."  Perry  North  took 
the  cake.  "I'm  carrying  Dona  down 
to  the  Settlement  House.  She's  quite 
too  young  to  be  sent  out  on  the  street 
alone  this  evening." 

During  the  walk  to  the  west  part 
of  town  Perry  North  told  Dona  of 
hew  the  girl,  whose  name  was  Flor- 
ence, had  sent  him  word  that  she 
did  not  want  to  go  to  the  club  ban- 
quet after  all.  "I  felt  like  throwing 
rocks  at  the  world,"  he  said.  "I'm 
wondering  now  if  you  will  take  me 
to  your  party.  I  can't  go  to  mine 
alone." 

"After  my  party,  let's  go  to 
yours';"  Dona's  voice  was  eager,  vi- 
brant. "Miss  Kerns'  Jenny  Lind 
dress  seems  to  demand  many  par- 
ties." 

Hours  afterward  they  stood  in  the 
hall  at  the  boarding  house,  Dona,  in 
the  Jenny  Lind  costume,  and  the 
youth,  whose  eyes  had  lost  their 
sulkiness,  whose  mouth„  its  hardness. 
"Both  parties  were  grand,"  he  en- 
thused, "but  I  think  I  enjoyed  yours 


the  most.  I'll  never  forget  the  old 
man  who  sat  next  to  me.  He  didn't 
know  who  you  were  and  told  me  he 
believed  Jenny  Lind  had  returned. 
You  see  he  used  to  work  in  that  ice 
cream  parlor  where  the  portrait 
hung.  He  hasn't  had  many  happy 
days,   but   you've    added   to   them." 

Stars  were  never  brighter  than 
Dona's  eyes.  There  wasn't  any  need 
to  worry  now  about  Perry  North's 
being  late  to  the  bank  any  more. 
There  wasn't  any  need  of  worrying 
about  Miss  Kerns  losing  her  shop. 
There  wasn't  any  need  of  longing 
for  opportunities  to  sing.  All  the 
visitors  at  the  settlement  house  that 
evening  had  stormed  her  with  re- 
quests to  sing  at  their  clubs  or  or- 
ganizations. 

Perry  North's  hand  touched  hers 
timidly.  "How  about  driving  dov/n 
to  the  capital  with  me  next  Satur- 
day afternoon?"  he  began.  "You  see 
that  old  chap  says  there  are  some 
documents  down  there  he's  been 
wanting  to  see  a  long  time.  Thinks 
he  has  some  money  coming  to  him. 
I'm  going  to  take  him  down  there. 
Want  to  go  along?" 

And  never  in  all  th3  years  she 
sang  and  was  famous  could  Jenny 
Lind  herseif  have  had  a  happier 
heart  than  did  Dona,  when  she  an- 
swered, "Of  course  I'm  going.  I 
wouldn't  miss  that  trip  for  worlds." 


I  have  often  thought  what  a  melancholy  world  this  would 
be  without  children,  and  what  an  inhuman  world  without  the 
aged. — Coleridge. 
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THE  BEAVER  BUILDS  HIS  HOUSE 

(Our  Dumb  Animals) 


No  American  animal  is  50  clever 
as  the  beaver  in  building  his  home. 
No  engineer  reveals  greater  skill 
than  he  in  interlacing  his  but  to 
protect  his  tribe  against  natural  ene- 
mies, such  as  wolf  and  bear,  or  trap- 
pers. The  entrance  is  under  water, 
enabling  the  beaver  to  pass  in  and 
out  after  ice  has  formed  on  the  pond. 

In  appearance  the  beaver  hut  re- 
sembles the  igloo  of  the  Eskimo.  The 
foundation  is  laid  in  a  circular  shape 
to  a  thickness  of  about  six  inches, 
and  in  a  most  wonderful  way  it  in- 
creases bit  by  bit,  formed  to  resem- 
ble a  perfect  dome.  Throughout,  the 
shape  is  symmetrical,  both  interior 
and  exterior  being  very  smooth,  and 
the  work  has;  the  appearance  of  hav- 
ing been  executed  by  a  mechanic  us- 
ing a  trowel. 

The  dome  is  the  real  home  of  the 
beaver  family.  A  shelf,  three  or  four 
feet  long,  provides  a  comfortable 
place  for  then  animals  to  curl  up 
closely  in  their  beds,  which  are  made 
by  stripping  yellow  birch  into  long 
shreds,  somwhat  like  the  brooms 
made  by  the  Indians,  which  keep  the 
animals  warm  and  contented.  In  the 
fall  just  as  killing  frosts  appear,  the 
house  is  carefully  plastered  with 
mud,  with  the  exception  of  a  small 
place  at  the  top,  which  serves  as  a 
ventilator.  Then  nature  furnishes  the 
extra  covering  in  the  deep  falls  of 
snow. 

On  a  "floor"  beneath  the  sleeping 
quarters  is  a  cozy  little  room  about 
four  inches  above  water  level,  which 
is  used  for  drying  the  fur  after  a 
swim,  and   as  the   dining  room.     Six 


inches  above  is  the  bedroom,  so  that 
the  water  would  need  to  rise  ten  inch- 
es r>'r  a  foot  before  it  would  trouble 
the  inmates. 

For  going  and  coming,  or  to  make 
a  way  of  escape  from  the  meddling 
otter,  two  holes  are  made  in  the  din- 
ing room  floor,  which  had  diiectly  to 
the  water.  Under  the  w?tei  tunnels 
are  dug  in  the  bank  some  distance 
from,  the  house  to  furnsih  other  ways 
of  escape. 

After  the  dams  and  lodge  are  com- 
pleted, the  beaver  works  hard  during 
favorable  weather  gathering  stores 
for  the  long  winter  season.  His  fa- 
vorite food  is  the  cambium  layer  or 
green  part  just  under  the  bark  of 
trees.  When  the  bark  is  properly 
seasoned  the  logs  are  cut  into  lengths 
varying  from  two  to  twelve  feet  and 
are  lowered  to  the  bottom  of  the 
pond  near  th?  hut.  This  pile  is  of 
ccasid-rable  size,  for  it  must  provide 
food  for  the  entire  family  f'rem  four 
to  six  months. 

If  the  dam  be  firm  and  the  stock  of 
food  be  ample,  the  beavers  may  re- 
main in  their  home,  under  the  ice  and 
snow,  the  entire  winter.  Here,  oc- 
cassionally  diving  throgh  the  holes  in 
the  dining  room  floor  to  their  pantry 
below,  for  a  log  or  two,  they  rest, 
sleep  and  spend  the  only  vacation  of 
which  they  know. 

Few  people  know  that  the  beaver 
cakries  a  pair  of  pinches.  Yet  this 
i?  a  fact.  Now  and  then,  in  cutting 
wc:d  up  into  the  right  lengths,  and 
in  peeling,  logs  and  shrubs,  the  ani- 
mals get  slivers  embedded  in  their 
gums       or.      wedged     between     their 
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teeth.  How  they  managed  to  get 
these  out  unassisted  long  puzzled 
man. 

"They  pull  slivers  out  with  their 
pinchers,"  declared  the  veteran 
woodsman.  "Each  beaver  has  two  sets 
of  pinchers  which  he  always  car- 
ries with  him.  The  toenail  of  the  sec- 
ond toe  from  the  inside  of  each  hind 
foot  is  radically  different  from  the 
others;  it  is  really  a  pair  of  nails, 
hinged  at  the  base,  and  two  of  the 
knife-edges  coming  together  make  an 


ideal  pair  of  pinchers  for  handling 
small  objects,  like  slivers.  Thus  each 
beaver  actually  has  two  sets  of  pinch- 
ers, one  on  each  hind  foot." 

The  influence  that  the  fabled  she- 
wolf  hiad  in  founding  the  Roman  Em- 
pire was  insignificant  compared  with 
the  influence  of  the  beaver  in  open- 
ing up  and  developing  North  Ameri- 
ca. The  skin  of  this  water-baby 
was  the  powerful  magnet  which  at- 
tracted white  explorers,  trappers  and 
traders  from  the  Old  World. 


Let  every  occasion  be  a  great  occasion,  for  you  cannot  tell 
when  fate  may  be  taking  your  measure  for  a  larger  place. 

— Selected. 


TIMES  DO  CHANGE 


(Morganton 

Times  do  change 

To  prove  the  statement,  if  it  needs 
proof,  The  News  and  Observer  of- 
fers as  an  exhibit  two  ads,  one  from 
a  recent  isse  of  "The  Old  Reliable" 
and  another  from  the  "Farmer's 
Magazine"  of   1796. 

Here's  the  News  and  Observer  ad: 

Wanted:     Advertising     sajles*- 
man     for     trade     publication     at 
once.     Write    Box    220,   Raleigh, 
North   Carolina. 
From  the  Farmer's  Magazine: 
WANTED:      For    a    sober    fam- 
ily, a  man  of  light  weight,  who 
fears  the  Lord  and  can  drive  a 
pair    of    horses.     He    must    occa- 


News-Herald) 

sionally    wait    at    table,    join    in 
household     prayer,    look    after 
horses  and  read  a  chapter  in  the 
Bible.  He     must,      God      willing, 
rise   at   7    in   the   morning,   and 
obey  his  master  and  mistress  in 
all   lawful  commands;   if  he  can 
dress  hair,  sing  psalms  and  play 
at  cribbage,  the  more  agreeable. 
N.B. — He    must   not   be   familiar 
with  the  maid  servants,  lest  the 
flesh    should     rebel    against    the 
Spirit  and  he  should  be  induced 
to  walk  in  the  thorny  paths  of 
the  wicked. 

Wages     15     guineas     a     year. 
(About  $7.00  a  month.) 
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Some  fine  beef,  the  product  of  our 
own  herd,  was  served  for  dinner  last 
Sunday.  This  was  quite  a  treat  af- 
ter having  been  feasting  on  pork  for 
some  time. 


The  C.  W.  A.  painters  have  almost 
finished  the  interior  of  several  of  our 
buildings.  The  work  on  Cottages  Nos. 
1  and  2  and  the  "little  white  house"  is 
nearly  completed  and  present  a  much 
improved  appearance. 


While  playing  on  the  campus  Chat- 
lie  Womble,  of  Cottage  No.  11,  had  a 
head-on  collision  with  one  of  his 
playmates,  and  received  a  painful  cut 
over  the  eye.  He  was  taken  to  a 
physician  in  Concord  who  found  it 
necessary  to  take  several  stitches  in 
the  wound. 


Reid  Jackson,  who  was  placed  with 
a  family  near  Wilkesboro  about  a 
year  ago.  He  says :  "I  am  getting 
along  fine  and  sure  do  like  it  up  here. 
What  you  told  me  about  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Howard  is  very  t'rue.  They  are  as 
fine  as  anyone  I  know,  and  the  longer 
I  stay  with  them  the  more  fully  I  re- 
alize what  a  fine  home  I  have  been 
placed  in.     Give  my  regards  to  all." 


Last  Thursday,  the  anniversary  of 
the  birth  of  George  Washington,  was 
not  celebrated  here  by  a  public  exer- 
cise, but  the  boys  in  each  school  room 
made  a  special  study  of  the  life  of 
this  great  American,  and  the  lead- 
ing traits  of  character  that  made  him 
stand  out  as  a  leader  among  men. 
Some  interesting  papers  were  pre- 
pared in  the  school  rooms  by  boys  of 
the  higher  grades,  while  those  in  the 
lower  grades  recited  poems  about  the 
father  of  our  countrv. 


An  epidemic  of  measles  is  raging 
in  Cabarrus  County  and  we  are  try- 
ing to  use  every  precaution  to  keep 
our  boys  free  from  this  disease.  So 
far  we  have  succeeded.  In  an  effort 
to  keep  the  measles  away  from  the 
institution  children  under  eighteen 
yea*rs  of  age  and  adults  who  have  not 
yet  had  the  measles,  wiil  not  be  allow- 
ed to  visit  the  school  until  after  June 
1st. 


We  recently  recieved  a  letter  from 


The  school  has  been  conserving  the 
health  of  the  boys  to  the  extent  that 
no  outside  work  lines  have  been  going 
out  during  the  extreme  cold  weather 
the  past  week.  While  quite  a  few 
boys  are  affected  by  colds  and  sc're 
throats,  the  number  is  small  consid- 
ering the  size  of  our  family.  This 
precatuion,  keeping  the  boys  indoors, 
may  account  for  the  limited  number 
on  the  sick  list.  Of  course  there  are 
some  who  are  constantly  reporting 
on  the  ailing  list  whether  it  be  hot  or 
whether  it  be  cold.     Those  in    charge 
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of  administering  first  aid  call  these 
cases  "chronics."  In  the  summer 
time  this  ailment  is  know  as  the  "hoe- 
handle  blues"  but  in  the  winter  the 
symptoms  seem  to  be  a  desire  to  be 
on  intimate  terms  with  a  fire  or  a 
warm  room — other  than  the  school 
room. 


Dr.  P.  E.  Monroe,  pastor  of  St. 
James  Lutheran  Church,  Concord, 
conducted  the  service  at  the  Training 
School  last  Sunday  afternoon.  For 
the  Scripture  Lesson  he  read  the  sto- 
ry of  the  temptation  of  Jesus  as 
found  in  Matthew  4:1-10.  In  his 
talk  to  the  boys,  Dr.  Monroe  said 
there  were  many  deep  theological 
questions,  that  cnte'r  this  lesson,  also 
some  practical  lessons  to  be  found  in 
it.  In  this  lesson,  said  the  speaker, 
there  are  two  facts  very  clearly  es- 
tablished— that  there  is  such  a  thing 
in  the  spiritual  realm  as  a  personal 
devil,  and  that  there  are  spiritual 
creatures  near  and  dear  to  us,  known 
as  angels.  When  God  looked  upon 
man,  created  in  His  own  likeness, 
continued  Dr.  Monroe,  He  looked  up- 
on his  work  and  said    it    was     good. 


But  very  soon  after  the  crowning 
work  of  creation  the  tempter  came 
upon  the  scene.  Our  first  parents, 
Adam  and  Eve,  were  to  have  lived 
clof\e  to  God,  but  by  listening  to  the 
voice  of  the  tempter,  that  beautiful 
relationship  was  lost.  Ever  since 
the  fall  of  man,  we  can  look  only  to 
Jesus,  the  Son  of  God,  for  the  resto- 
ration of  the  lost  Paradise.  Jesus, 
sometimes  called  the  second  Adam, 
took  upon  Himself  the  sins  of  the 
world.  He  grew  up  as  other  boys 
and  young  men  do.  He  walked  hum- 
bly with  men,  carrying  out  the  works 
of  His  ministry.  He  too,  was  tempt- 
ed by  Satan,  but  turned  a  deaf  ear  to 
the  tempter  and  lived  without  sin. 
The  sonship  of  the  first  Adam  was 
destroyed  by  sin,  and  Jesus  came  to 
restore  that  relationship  between  God 
and  man,  even  giving  His  life  unde* 
the  most  cruel  circumstances  that 
this  might  be  possible.  Dr.  Monroe 
concluded  by  saying  that  the  old 
tempter  is  still  with  us,f  seeking  to  de- 
stroy our  relationship  with  God,  and 
the  only  armor  Ave  have  to  prevent 
this  calamity  is  the  teachings  as 
found  in  the  Bible.  We  have  no  bet- 
ter weapon  with  which  to  fight  temp- 
tation than  the  Word  of  God. 


You  can  judge  a  man  pretty  accurately  by  how  he  comes 
through  adversity.  The  man  with  the  real  stuff  in  him  never 
says  quit.  He  works  out  his  problem  and  quietly  whips  it. 
The  quitter  gives  up,  says  there  is  no  use  trying,  everyone  and 
everything  is  set  against  him. — Selected. 


SOUTHERN     RAILWAY 
SYSTEM 

Railroad  Schedule 


NORTHBOUND 

No.  30  to  New  York  1:45  A.M. 

No.  136  to  Washington  ....  4:14  A.M. 

No.  36  to  New  York  8:52  A.M. 

No.  34  to  New  York  4:09  P.M. 

*No.  38  to  New  York  7:24  P.  M. 

No.  32  to  New  York  8:40  P.M. 

No.  40  to  New  York  8:58  P.M. 

No.  12   to   Richmond   6:45  P.M. 

SOUTHBOUND 

No.  29   to    Birmingham   ....  2.06  A.M. 

No.  31    to    Augusta    5:04  A.M. 

No.  33  to  New  Orleans  ....  9:02  A.M. 

No.  11  to  Atlanta  6:50  A.M. 

No.  37  to  New  Orleans  ....11:54  A.M. 

No.  45   to   Greenville   2:27  P.M. 

No.  135   to   Atlanta   8:22  P.M. 

No.  35  to  New  Orleans  ....11:08  P.M. 

*AU  trains  stop  in  Concord  except 
No.   38,  northbound. 

Train  No.  32  will  stop  in  Concord 
to  take  on  passengers  going  to  Wash- 
ington and  beyond. 

Train  No.  37  will  stop  at  Concord 
to  discharge  passengers  coming  from 
beyond  Washington. 
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I                   FREEDOM  I 

<*  * 

$  Is  true  freedom  but  to  break  * 

|*  Fetters  for  our  own  dear  sake,  ^ 

*  And,  with  leathern  hearts,  forget  * 
♦:*  That  we  owe  mankind  a  debt  ?  ♦:♦ 

♦I*  V 

|l  No!  True  freedom  is  to  share  * 

|*  All  the  chains  our  brothers  wear,  |* 

*  And,  with  heart  and  hand,  to  be  | 

*  Earnest  to  make  others  free !  f 

*  — James  Russell  Lowell.  * 
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MY  PRAYER 

This  is  my  code, 

This  is  my  prayer, 

This  is  the  doctrine  I  preach: 

To  lighten  the  load 

That  others  bear;  * 

Of  blame  to  always  take  my  share, 

To  impose  on  others  no  worry  or  care. 

These  I  hope  to  teach: 

Never  to  grumble, 

Never  accuse, 

Never  to  mumble, 

A  selfish  excuse, 

To  fight  for  right  until  I  die, 

Keeping  the  colors  of  honor  high, 

To  increase  joy, 

To  lessen  pain, 

Never  to  scheme  for  selfish  gain, 

So  when  I'm  gone  this  will  remain, 

He  was  true,  he  was  loyal,  he  was  always  square, 

He  was  no  saint — but  he  played  the  game  fair. 

— Melville  E.  Withers. 


BEAUTIFICATION  STRESSED 

The  Uplift,  the  little  paper  printed  at  the  Jackson  Training 
School  by  the  boys,  is  especially  pleased  that  the  Charlotte  Observ- 
er, doubtless  the  most  widely  read  daily  in  the  state,  takes  time  to 
comment  editorially  as  to  the  progress  many  of  our  boys  made  and 
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places  of  trust  filled  after  leaving  the  school. 

Besides,  the  Observer  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  some  kind 
lady  interested  in  the  welfare  of  boys  makes  a  proposition  for  the 
beautification  of  the  grounds  and  offers  prizes.  It  is  easy  to  see 
that  Jackson  Training  School  built  upon  the  Rocky  Ridge,  or  the 
"tail-end''  of  the  Blue  Ridge  mountains,  with  its  huge  boulders, 
sloping  hills,  fertile  valleys  and  native  forest  with  its  evergreens, 
dogwood,  judas-trees  and  countless  other  shrubs,  offers  possibili- 
ties for  scenic  beautification  unsurpassed  by  any  other  section  of 
the  state. 

With  the  assistance  of  a  landscape  gardner  the  institutional 
grounds  with  its  natural  resources  and  donations  of  shrubbery 
from  individuals  or  nurseries  throughout  the  state  can  be  trans- 
formed into  a  veritable  garden,  making  the  Jackson  Training 
School  the  show  place  of  North  Carolina. 

The  expression  of  appreciation  upon  Jthe  part  of  the  Observer  of 
this  "miracle-hcme,"  where  the  aim  of  the  officials  is  to  transform 
delinquents  into  strong  christian  manhood  with  a  spiritual  and 
mental  slant  upon  life. 

To  be  commended  by  a  source  as  high  as  the  Observer  is  an  in- 
spiration to  push  on  to  greater  and  better  things  for  the  boys. 
Superintendent  Boger  acknowledges  the  editorial  comment  with 
genuine  pleasure,  hoping  that  the  school  will  continue  to  measure 
up  to  the  demands  of  the  day,  making  the  school  as)  always  intend- 
ed an  ideal  home  for  the  delinquents, — and  keeping  as  the  central 
figure  of  interest  at  all  times.— "THE  BOY." 


FIRST— THE  CHILDREN 

The  above  is  the  title  of  a  most  timely  editorial  in  Charity  &  Chil- 
dren. The  thought  is  not  new  but  convincing,  and  carries  weight, 
emphasizing  that  the  real  object  of  our  institutions  of  all  kinds 
should  be  the  child.  To  make  the  grades  should  not  be  the  only  ob- 
jective, but  with  the  health  of  the  student  safeguarded,  the  adapt- 
ability of  youth  taken  into  consideration,  and  character  building 
stressed,  both  by  precept  and  example,  there  will  not  be  the  least 
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doubt  of  perceptible  improvement. 

Yes,  we  echo  all  that  Charity  and  Children  expresses,  and  espec- 
ially hope  the  excerpt  "that  schools  were  made  for  children  and  not 
children  for  schools"  will  take  lodgment  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of 
all  public  spirited  citizens. 

In  the  stress  and  storm  of  adolescence  the  child  under  all  con- 
ditions should  be  lead  to  better  things,  not  driven,  making  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  teacher  one  of  conscience  and  very  heavy. 

Many  papers  have  commented  and  prophesied  as  to  the  outcome 
of  the  called  meeting  of  non-school  folk  by  Dr.  A.  T.  Allen,  but  our 
forecast  is  he  will  hear  enough.  This  from  Charity  and  Children 
is  clear. 

Dr.  A,  T.  Allen  has  called  a  meeting  earfy  in  February  of  friends  of 
education  to  honestly  inquire  into  the  current  system  and  to  seek  means 
for  improving  it.  The  appropriations  for  the  educational  program  have 
been  cut  in  this  state  to  where  something  must  be  donei.  The  fo'rmer  sys- 
tem cannot  be  maintained.  Maybe  this  is  good  and  wholesome.  The 
whole  question  will  be  raised  and  out  of  the  inquiry  a  new  system  with 
the  student  in  the  center  will  be  evolved.  If  the  one  fact,  that  schools 
fire  for  the  student,  is  driven  home  a  great  forward  step  will  be  made. 
Many  think  that  schools  a're  for  teachers  or  for  a  curriculum.  A  long 
argument  has  been  going  on  as,  to  whether  Greek  or  grass  roots  were  more 
important.  If  the  fact  can  be  driven  home  that  the  boy  dr  girl  is  more  im- 
portant than  either,  real  advancement  will  be  made.  A  system  of  educa- 
tion that  does  not  place  the  student  in  the  center  is  just  as  wrong  as  the 
government  that  does  not  give  first  thought  to  the  people  it  serves.  A  new 
deal  fc!r  our  boys  and  girls  of  sfchotol  and  college  age  is  just  as  needed  as 
was  the  new  deal  for  the  forgotten  man.  The  boy  must  never  be  the  for- 
gotten man  in  any  system  of  education.  Schools  were  made  for  children, 
not  children  for  schools.  The  courses  of  study  must  be  adapted  tc  the  chil- 
dren, not  the  children  to  the  courses  The  people  are  not  concerned  with 
this  or  that  theory  of  education,  they  are  not  interested  in  maintaining 
jobs  for  teachers  but  they  are  tremendously  interested  in  their  beys  and 
girls  and  will  support  without  limit  a  program  that  puts  children  first. 


BRISBANE  KNOWS  LIFE 

"He  knows  life"  is  the  estimate  many  have  of  Brisbane.  His 
column  gives  evidence  of  the  fact  that  he  is  a  great  student  of  hu- 
man nature.     One  statement  of  his,  "a  real  mind    cares  little    for 
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money  except  to  make  it  useful,"  this  is  the  equivalent  of  "money 
is  only  intended  to  get  the  things  that  make  living  better." 

Some  of  the  great  minds  who  left  a  record  of  service  and  show- 
ing little  desire  for  money  are  Agazziz,  the  great  naturalist,  who 
said,  "I  am  too  busy  to  make  money,"  and  Spinoza,  the  greatest 
Jewish  philosopher,  told  his  English  admirer  who  desired  to  leave 
him  a  large  fortune,  "I  prefer  you  leaving  it  to  your  brother,  he 
will  enjoy  it.  Leave  me  in  your  will  if  you  choose  forty  cents  per 
day,  so  if  I  loose  my  sight  grinding  lenses  it  will  be  sufficient  so  I 
can  live." 

When  passing  he  had  not  much  more  than  40  cents,  but  there 
was  sufficient  glory  for  him  because  he  taught  other  philosopners 
to  think.  Some  perpetuate  names  by  leaving  fortunes  to  be  used 
towards  making  Iviing  conditions  better,  others  by  living  ideals  of 
Ngher  and  cleaner  thought.  These  continue  to  live  in  the  minds 
of  the  people. 

Besides  this  renowned  editor  acccentuates  that  the  Mayo  broth- 
ers, great  surgeons,  have  made  money  without  wanting  to  get  rich. 
Having  made  a  half  a  million,  they  gave  it  to  be  used  for  medical 
and  surgical  science.  These  great  surgeons  reason  that  the  money 
came  from  the  sick  and  should  be  returned  to  the  sick.  If  possible 
to  live  accordingly  there  would  be  universal  contentment. 


THE  SECRET  OF  SUCCESS 
Rudy  Valle,  the  radio  crooner,  and  saxaphone  player  tells  how  he 
made  a  success.  Just  now  Rudy  Valle  is  under  the  spot  light  be- 
cause of  the  divorce  proceedings  brought  by  his  wife,  but  in  a  mon- 
etary way  he  by  the  general  public  is  classed  as  a  successful  man. 
He  did  the  most  menial  duties  well,  he  said  also  "not  to  depend  on 
luck,  because  luck  will  not  keep  you  at  the  top."  Rudy  thinks  it 
takes  pluck  and  good  sticking  qualities  to  attain  the  goal.     Read. 

Even  with  my  God-given  sense  of  rhythm  and  flair  for  phrasing ,  Rudy 
Vallee  said,  I  wouldn't  have  amounted  to  anything  if  I  hadn't  worked 
hard.  When  I  was  a  boy  I  washed  the  windows  m  my  father's  drug  store 
in  Maine.  When  the  clerks  washed  the.  windows  they  only  washed  the 
middle.     When  I  washed  them  I  cleaned  up  all  the  soap  powders  in  the 
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corners.     Those  clerks  are  still  in  Maine. 

And  when  I  went  to  college,  while  other  boys  were  loafing  or  going  to 
football  games,  I  studied.  When  I  would  stand  in  line  waiting  to  see  the 
dean  I  would  have  a  book  in  my  hand.  So  with  my  chosen  lifework.  From 
the  time  I  determined  to  become  a  great  saxaphone  player  I  practiced  five, 
six  and  seven  hour^  a  day. 

People  speak  of  luck.  Luck  may  get  you  to  the  top  for  a  moment,  but 
it  won't  keep  you  there.  Sometimes  I  go  backstage  and  find  the  boys 
from  my  band  reading  detective  stories.  It  makes  me  sad.  What  will 
happen  to  them  in  the  future  if  they  don't  improve  their  minds?  They 
should  read  books  like  "Strategy  in  Handling  People."  They  should  try 
to  improve  their  memories  by  associating  telephone  numbers,  for  instance, 
with  the  date  of  the  Civil  Walr. 

Summing  up,  remember,  find  your  niche  and  then  work  hard.  Then 
you  must  analyze  yourself  analytically  and  then  put  into  your  work  what 
you  expect  to  get  out  of  it. 


CARTE  BLANCHE 

This  letter  was  found  in  the  pocket  of  a  man  when  found  by 
the  roadside,  a  victim  of  an  automobile  accident. 

Some  one  suggested  the  wife,  or  the  author  of  the  copied  note 
is  the  prize  winner  for  leniency  towards  her  husband: 

"This  is  to  certify  that  I  hereby  permit  my  husband  to  go  where  he 
pleases,  drink  what  he  pleases,  and  furthermore  to  enjoy  the  company  of 
any  lady  or  ladies  he  sees  fit,  as  I  know  he  is  a  good  judge.  I  want  him 
to  enjoy  life  while  he  can,  as  I  know  he  is  going  to  be  dead  a  long,  long 
time." 
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RAMBLING  AROUND 

By  Old  Hurrygraph 


"O  give  me     the  hand  that     for- 
ever 
Is  free  from  life's  cruel     rust; 
The  hand  whose  high,  noble  en- 
deavor 
Is  to  raise  fallen  man  from  the 
dust. 
And  when  in  adversity's  ocean 
A  victim  is,  ready  to  drown, 
O  give  me  the  hand  that  forever 
Will  lift  up  a  man  when  he's 
down." 


Promise  yourself  to  make  all  your 
friends  feel  that  there  is  something 
in  them. 

— o — 

This  is  indeed  a  funny  world. 
There  are  a  lot  of  women  who  look 
like  prosperity  who  have  husbands 
who  look  like  depression. 

There  was  a  skeptical  senior  at  a 
university  in  Wisconsin  who  pinned 
a  five  dollar  bill  on  his  exam  '  book 
and  Wrote,  "Let  your  conscience  be 
your  guide."       They  say  he  passed. 

A  Purdue  professor  entered  a 
rather  noisy  class  room,  and  remark- 
ed: "Order,  gentlemen."  It  is  said 
the  class,  in  one  voice,  shouted, 
"Beer!" 

— o — 
It  is  learned  from  scientific  experi- 
mentq  made  in  Illinois  some  time  ago 
that  headaches  are  ailments  peculiar 
to  intellectuals.  Well,  that  is  a  great 
consolation  to  a  fellow  to  know  that 
he  is  an  intellectual  the  morning  af- 


ter, no  matter  what  sort  of  a  sap  he 
was  the  night  before. 
— o — 
A  newspaper  headline  says, 
"Around  March  20  is  the  best  time  to 
plant  potatoes."  If  the'  expert  had 
said  St.  Patrick's  day,  which  is 
March  17,  somebody  would  have  ac- 
cused the  expert  of  harboring  an  an- 
cient superstition.  But  now,  thanks 
to  the  expert,  you  may  continue  to 
plant  your  potatoes  on  St.  Patrick's 
day  and  be  in  line  with  the  latest 
scientific  development. 

This  a  changing  world,  and  chang- 
ing people,  according  to  Dr.  Benedict. 
I  am  not  the  same  man  I  wTas  when  I 
married  my  best  girl,  nor  is  she  the 
same  girl.  The  Doctor  says:  "We 
eat,  drink,  digest  food,  eliminate 
waste,  inhale  and  exhale,  fatten  or 
reduce,  so  we  are  always  changing. 
No  one  is  static,  even  when  asleep — 
unless  it  is  the  sleep  from  which 
there  is  no  waking."  There  are  phy- 
sical changes  that  come  with  the 
years — it  used  to  be  said  a  man's  bo- 
dy changes  completely  in  seven  years, 
but  deep  scars  seem  to  refute  that. 
But  I  have  observed  that  in  spirit,  in 
principle,  in  purpose  and  in  never-dy- 
ing ambition  and  integrity,  there  are 
some  people  who  do  not  change,  who 
have  the  power  to  stand  fast  in  all 
those  things  throughout  a  long  life. 
It  is  one  impressive  demonstration 
that  the  spirit  of  a  man  or  woman 
is  mightier  than  the  body,  and,  as  I 
think  infinitely  longer-lived.  There 
are  little,  winsome  ways  a  young 
girl  may  have  that  continue,  in  most 
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cases,  to  the  very  end.  I  am  abso- 
lutely certain  of  this  from  personal 
observation.  They  may  be  peculiari- 
ties or  idiosyncrasies,  but  they  en- 
dure. On  the  other  hand  there  are 
people  whose  spirits  are  unstable 
and  change  even  from  week  to  week. 

We  are  in  the  midst  of  the  Lenten 
season.  It  is  the  season  set  apart  by 
the  Episcopal  church  in  commemora- 
tion of  our  Saviour's  fast  of  forty 
days,  and  is  the  nineteenth  centen- 
nial of  our  Redeemer's  death  upon 
the  cross,  and  ending  in  Easter,  His 
glorious  resurrection,  when  He  con- 
quered death  and  "brought  life  and 
immortality  to  light  through  the  gos- 
pel." Long  before  the  twentieth  Len- 
teen  centennial  is  celebrated  many  of 
those  now  living  shall  be  in  eternity 
and  shall  have  rendered  an  account 
of  our  appreciation  of  the  grace  of 
redemption.  Lent  should  be  wel- 
comed by  all  devout  followers  of  the 
"Meek  and  lowly  One,"  because  if 
rightly  used  this  season  means  much 
for  our  lives.  The  withdrawal  from 
worldly  pleasures,  at  least  to  some 
degree,  gives  an  opportunity  for  at- 
tention to  noblei  things,  as  prayer, 
good  reading,  co-operation  in  some 
form  in  the  work  the  church  is  seek- 
ing to  do  for  mankind.  The  divine 
Redeemer  suffered  for  each  of  us,  and 
from  His  sacred  suffering  and  death 
flows  that  constant  stream  of  graces 
that  make  us  the  sharers  of  His  Fa- 
ther's love  as  children  of  God  and 
heirs  to  the  supernatural  joys  of  hea- 
ven. Nothing  is  insignificant  that 
expresses  the  love  of  a  child  for  his 
heavenly  father.  Jesus  wants  to 
share  His  company  with  us  and  take 
us  apart  with  Him  at  this  time.  That 


is  what  Lent  is  for — to  take  an  in- 
ventory of  our  religion — to  draw 
nearer  to  Jesus  and  realize  His  pres- 
ence in  our  hearts.  Self-denial 
means  conquering  of  the  lower  self,  in 
order  that  the  higher  self  may  have 
better  scope  to  grow.  Thus  Lent 
will  prove  to  be  a  precious  time,  a 
real  opportunity  to  Christians.  And 
Easter  will  mark  a  genuine  victory 
of  faith,  a  definite  stage  in  the 
Christian's  task  of  overcoming  the 
world. 

— o — 
There  are  many  things  one  remem- 
bers, when  one  leas  the  bucket  of 
thought  down  into  the  wall  of  recol- 
lection. The  air  is  filled  with  the- 
oretical schemes  to  stabalize  indus- 
try and  agriculture.  I  wonder  if 
what  industry  really  needs  most  isn't 
more  good,  old-fashioned  character 
integrity  and  experience  in  owners 
and  operators  of  various  properties. 
I  am  moved  to  make  these  remarks 
after  looking  over  a  statement  of  the 
Bank  of  California,  that  has  been 
run  strictly  as  a  bank — no  side  issues 
— no  lVills — since  1864.  It  has  paid 
its  10  percent  annual  dividend,  de- 
pression or  no  depression,  and  gener- 
ally an  extra  2  per  cent.  It's  ratio 
of  capital  to  depositor  is  1  to  5.13. 
Can  legislation  produce  that  kind  of 
bank  management?  A  good  practi- 
cal farmer  that  I  know,  bought  a 
team  for  $300  a  few  years  ago,  when 
his,  neighbor  bought  a  tractor  for 
$3,000.  The  "horse  farmer"  has 
made  a  considerable  profit  out  of  his 
farm,  even  during  the  depression, 
and  his  team  is  as  efficient  today  as 
when  he  bought  it.  The  "tractor 
farmer"  is  broke- — too  much  capitai 
invested     for     the     possible     earning 
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power  of  the  land.  The  tractor  is 
on  the  scrap  heap.  As  with  banks, 
so  with  farming;  their  salvation  de- 
pends on  men  who  "know  the     busi- 


ness." All  the  "relief  measures"  in 
the  world  cannot  save  the  inefficient, 
the  wasteful  and  the  ignorant  from 
failure. 


PICTURES  AND  THEIR  INFLUENCES 


By   Emma 

The  book  belonged  to  Grandmother. 
It  was  beautifully  illustrated  with 
fine  steel  engravings  and  bound  in  a 
choice  leather,  so  decorated  as  to  de- 
clare it  a  member  of  aristocratic  book 
society  of  years  ago.  On  the  fly  leaf 
were  carefully  written  the  words: 
"To  Elizabeth,  1879." 

Elizbeth's  own  children  as  they  ar- 
rived one  by  one  in  her  home  had 
looked  with  a  good  deal  of  awe  upon 
The  Book.  It  was  one  of  the  fur- 
nishings of  a  stately  parlor,  only 
opened  upon  occasions. 

When  Elizabeth's  own  daughter 
grew  up,  ma'rried  and  had  a  home  of 
her  own,  little  Elsie  and  James  loved 
that  Book  too.  When  their  conduct 
was  good  throughout  the  week,  they 
were  allowed  to  have  this  choice  vol- 
ume on  the  dining-room  table  on  Sun- 
day afternoon,  when  with  hands 
scrubbed  and  faces  shining,  they 
could  turn  the  leaves  gently,  examine 
the  lovely  old  pictures  of  Bible  scenes 
and  stories  which  it  contained,  talk 
about  them,  ask  endless  questions 
concerning  them,  and  finally  go  to 
Grandmother's  room  for  a  story 
about  the  particular  picture  which 
they  had  selected  for  that  purpose. 

And  today,  now  that  Elsie  and 
James  are  grown  and  parents  them- 
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selves,  they  freely  admit  that  much 
of  their  own  knowledge  of  the  Bible, 
as  children,  was  gained  through 
these  Sunday  afternoon  picture  stud- 
ies and  the  stories  which  followed, 
and  that  were  usually  told  some- 
where around  the  twilight  hour. 

Many  and  many  a  time  Grandmo- 
ther remarked  musingly  to  Eliza- 
beth : 

"I  should  like  to  have  that  glorious 
picture  ef  Christ  sitting  on  the  rocks 
by  the  Sea  of  Galilee  and  looking  out 
over  the  water  at  the  sunset  hour,  re- 
moved from  The  Book,  suitably 
framed,  and  hung  in  James'  room, 
where  it  will  be  the  last  thing  upon 
which  his  eyes  test  at  night  when  the 
day  is  over,  and  the  first  thing  they 
see  in  the  morning  when  he  opens  his 
eyes  ready  to  begin  a  new  day." 

The  time  came  when  Grandmother 
answered  her  last  earthly  roll  call, 
and  something  stirred  within  Eliza- 
beth's heart,  so  that  the  next  Christ- 
mas she  reverently  removed  that  pic- 
ture from  the  old  volume,  had  it 
framed  and  hung  just  where  her  mo- 
ther had  expressed  a  desire  that  it 
should  be  hung. 

James  met  the  temptations  of 
youth  and  young  manhood.  He  en- 
tered the  World  War,  was  taken 
prisoner,    and    after   many   hardships 
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and  perilous  experiences,  escaped  and 
bore  an  important  part  in  the  final 
events  of  the  great  conflict. 

Always  as  he  thought  of  home,  the 
picture  which  hung  on  the  wall  rose 
before  him,  and  often  in  the  darkness 
of  No  Man's  Land,  he  was  sure  that 
it  smiled  at  him. 

One  other  fine  picture  hung  in  the 
same  room — Sir  Galahad;  and  he 
loved  that  too,  but  not  in  quite  the 
same  way. 

It  was  only  the  other  day  that  a 
young  minister,  meeting  with  a  group 
of  mothers  and  Sunday  school  teach- 
ers, asked  for  a  few  remarks  on  the 
topic,  "Pictures  Which  Have  Influen- 
ced My  Life,  and  How  and  When 
They  Did  It." 

It  was  noticeable  that  in  each  and 
every  instance  those  who  spoke  went 
back  to  childhood.  It  was  then  that 
the  ministry  of  the  picture  of  which 
they  spoke  had  been  received. 

Elizabeth  was  at  that  meeting,  and 
she  told  of  the  steel  engraving,  and 
how  when  James  came  home  he  had 
taken  it  down  from  the  wall,  and 
with  streaming  eyes  pressed  his  lips 
to  the  glass  which  covered  the  peer- 
less face  of  the  One  altogether  lovely. 

There  was  stillness  in  that  room, 
and  even  the  young  pastor's  eyes  were 
misty.     After  the  meeting  was  over, 


he  walked  home  with  Elizabeth,  ask- 
ing if  he  might  see  the  Book  and  the 
picture.  He  was  looking  at  the  lat- 
ter when  the  door  opened  and  James 
came  in.  There  was  an  expression  of 
wonder  on  his  countenance  as  he  saw 
his  picture — the  picture  which  had 
meant  so  much  to  him,  in  the  hands 
of  his  pastor. 

"You  qan't  have  that  picture,"  he 
declared  firmly.  "It  speaks  to  me  of 
the  One  who  has  always  gone  with 
me  through  life's  darkest  hours.  It 
brings  my  grandmother  and  every 
one  else  whom  I  have  ever  loved,  very 
near.  I  didn't  know  why  for  such  a 
long  time,  but  now  I  see  that  love 
and  self-sacrfice  and  service,  wher- 
ever they  are  met,  are  the  Divine 
Spirit  speaking  through  some  person 
or  something." 

And  then  a  somewhat  startled 
look  came  into  the  face  of  James  as 
he  remarked  half  shyly: 

"I'm  glad  we've  had  this  little  talk 
just  now,  for  it  has  brought  to  my 
mind  the  fact  that  I  am  not  making 
the  full  use  of  beautiful  pictures  of 
choice  and  precious  subjects  with  my 
own  two  small  children,  that  I  ought 
to  be  making.  I've  taken  too  much 
for  granted.  They,  too,  must  be 
helped  to  see  and  to  know  a  few 
great  pictures,  and  to  love  them." 


Responsibilities  gravitate  to  the  person  who  can  shoulder 
them ;  power  flows  to  the  man  who  knows  how. 

— Elbert  Hubbard. 
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A  YAQUI-INDIAN  PET 


By  Lewis  Wayne  Walker 

Last  summor  I  took  a  ten-day  trip 
into  little-known  Lower  California. 
We  succeeded  in  forging     southward 


two  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  over 
veritable  burro  trails,  sandy,  dried- 
up  stream  beds  and  arid  deserts.  Al- 
though we  had  hoped  to  go  on  farth- 
er, at  Awoyo  Calenturia  one-half  of 
our  gas  supply  was  used  up.  The 
next  station  that  we  knew  of  was 
eighty  miles  ahead,  and  reports  from 
Mexican  cow-punchers  intimated  it 
was  selling  for  twenty  cents  a  litre, 
or  quart.  Discretion  was  the  better 
part  of  valor,  so  we  stepped  and 
camped. 

Late  in  the  afternoon,  when  we 
were  seeking  all  available  shade  (the 
thermometer  read  105)  two  horse- 
men approached.  One  of  them  we  la- 
ter learned,  was  considered  the 
wealthiest  man  in  the  valley,  and 
proudly  possessed  an  old  ramshack- 
le Ford.  He  looked  at  our  gas  drums 
and  oil  cans,  and  immediately  start- 
ed to>  drive  a  bargain.  Oil  he  needed 
badly,  for  he  had  none.  He  offered 
to  put  us  up  for  a  week  for  two  gal- 
lons of  this  precious  fluid.  This  we 
readily  accepted,  knowing  that  with 
his  help  we  could  better  study  the 
birds  ar.d  mammals  in  the  region.  He 
led  us  down  a  winding  dirt  road,  and 
finally  we  came  in  sight  of  a  low  ad- 
obe house. 

A  small  shed,  surrounded  by  pigs, 
cows,  chickens,  etc.,  was  pointed 
out  to  us,  and  we  were  urged 
to  make  ourselves  comfortable 
This  we  did,  and  as  soon  as  the  sun 
started  to  sink,  making  Arroyo  Cal- 
entura    (Fever  Canyon)    more     bear- 


able, we  started  to  explore.  From  all 
sides  the  what-fair-weather  calls  of 
California  Valley  quail  could  be 
heard,  and  we  flushed  up  great  con- 
veys of  a  hundred  or  more  every  few 
feet.  Rabbits,  too,  were  plentiful, 
both  the  small  cottontails  and  the 
larger  jacks.  As  soon  as  our  Mexi- 
can host  noticed  our  interest  in  an- 
imal life,  we  planned  a  trip  for  the 
next  day  to  the  Yaqui  family  that 
lived  at  a  spot  called  Los  Cochis. 
Translated,  it  means  "The  Pig." 

The  next  morning,  while  driving 
across  the  desert  foothills,  I  suddenly 
brought  the  car  to  a  stop.  Reaching 
for  the  camera,  I  eased  out  of  the 
seat  and  back  on  the  road.  Sure 
enough,  there  he  was,  a  beautiful 
deer,  standing  as  still  as  a  statue  be- 
hind some  desert  growth.  I  put  all 
my  stalking  experience  into  my  ap- 
proach, and  finally,  when  I  thought  I 
could  get  no  nearer,  snapped  the  cov- 
eted picture.  During  my  stalking, 
Senor  Fernandez,  our  host,  attempted 
to  call  tp  me,  but  not  understanding 
him,  I  waved  for  silence. 

Climbing  back  into  the  car,  highly 
elated,  I  suddenly  caught  the  mean- 
ing of  his  words.  Los  Cochis  was 
just  over  the  hill.  The  deer  I  had 
just  photographed  was  not  wild,  but 
was  the  animal  I  had  been  brought 
over  to  see.  On  arriving  at  the  Ya- 
qui dwelling,  there  was  a  hurried  con- 
versation and  then  a  sharp  whistle, 
A  moment  later  the  animal  I  had 
stalked  with  the  utmost  stealth,  trot- 
ted  into  the  yard,  and  nuzzled  against 
me  for  grapes  or  other  delicaciies. 
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One  of  the  Yaqui  Indians  could 
speak  a  smattering  of  Americano, 
and  from  him  I  gathered  the  details 
of  the  deer  capture  and  subsequent 
raising.  Far  up  in  a  canyon,  secret- 
ively hidden,  under  a  cactus,  the 
spotted  fawn  had  been  found  by  one 
of  the  "boys"  while  searching  for  a 
straying  milk  cow.  The  cow  was  for- 
gotten, while  the  deer  was  proudly 
carried  home.  He  was  extremely 
thin,  and  had  all  the  signs  of  being 
an  orphan,  or  a  deserted  offspring. 
His  actions  showed  that  he  was  flan- 
tic  for  food,  and  as  his  food  was 
made  up  of  milk,  the  cow  was 
thought  of  again.  Her  calf  had  died 
in  infancy,  and  she  gave  more  milk 
than  the  family  cold  use  convenient- 
ly.    Why  not  let  her  play  foster  mo- 


ther to  the  fawn?  When  she  was 
driven  in  from  the  fields,  the  deer 
ran  toward  her.  For  a  short  space 
of  time  she  resented  his  advances, 
but  after  a  while  her  feelings  soften- 
ed and  she  permitted  him  to  nurse. 

From  that  day  on  his  existence  and 
well-being  were  assured,  and  he  grew 
in  size.  If  any  member  of  the  Yaqui 
family  starts  out  for  a  walk,  their 
pet  now  follows  close  to  their  heels. 
All  his  actions  voice  fondness  for  his 
human  benefactors.  Of  course,  he  is 
growing  older,  and  is  each  day  be- 
coming better  able  to  care  for  him- 
self without  help.  Whether  the  call 
of  the  wild  will  make  him  leave  bis 
friends,  or  whether  he  will  stay  on 
as  the  pet  of  this  Yaqui  family  is  a 
question   time  alone  can  answer. 


MALARIA  VS.  PARESIS 

(Selected) 


If  we  could  only  discover  it,  there 
may  be,  as  Jacques  declares  in  "As 
You  Like  It,"  some  "good  in  every- 
thing." It  is  unquestionably  true  that 
much  that  is  good  and  useful  has 
been  found  in  most  unexpected  quar- 
ters. For  example,  in  malaria 
germs. 

For  quite  a  while  experiments  have 
been  made  which  have  tended  to  show 
that  the  germs  of  malaria  retard  the 
progress  ox  paresis,  or  partial  par- 
alysis. 

A  report  of  cases  made  by  Dr.  Ed- 
ward Gillespie,  assistant  at  Bing- 
hampton,  New  York,  states  that  more 
than  cne-third  of  the  patients  suffer- 
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ABOUT  OUR  HOME 

(Charity  and  Children) 


A  home  is  a  wonderful  institution. 
God  was  not  only  wise  but  He  was 
infinitely  good  when  he  established 
the  home  as  a  method  of  developing 
the  human  race.  There  have  always 
been  forces  at  work  to  destroy  the 
home  but  there  have  been  stronger 
forces  defending  it.  We  are  think- 
ing of  thousands  of  North  Carolina 
homes  and  as  we  think  of  them  we  re- 
joice. It  is  good  to  sit  at  home  and 
think  of  the  homes  of  our  neighbors. 
Many  of  them  are  housed  in 
small  buildings,  but  the  homes  are 
not  small  for  there  is  great  love  and 
work  and  sacrifice  and  joy  within  the 
Avails  and  a  kindly  feeling  goes  out 
from  them  to  the  house  of  every 
neighbor.  It  is  good  to  ride  the  high- 
way and  look  at  the  houses  as  you 
pass  them,  singly  in  the  countiy,  and 
in  clusters  in  the  towns  and  cities. 
The  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
men  who  live  in  those  houses  are  hon- 
est to  goodness  men  who  are  rather 
succeeding  in  their  part  of  the  task 
of  making  real  homes  within  Lhe  hou- 
ses. The  women  that  you  see  or  you 
pass  are  the  salt  of  the  earth.  They 
are  doing  their  full  share.  They  are 
not  gadabouts  even  if  they  do  find  a 
little  time  occasionally  to  spenu  an 
hour   socially.     They  are  home   mak- 


ers of  the  finest  sort.  The  children 
that  you  see  about  these  homes  and 
going  to  and  from  school  are  just 
children  and  they  are  like  children 
have  always  been.  They  are  not 
rushing  straight  to  hell.  They  are 
going  to  and  from  school  in  the  week 
and  are  going  to,  and  taking  part  in 
religious  services  on  Sunday  in 
greater  numbers  than  ever  before  in 
the  history  of  the  world.  It  is  easy 
to  say,  and  it  has  often  been  said, 
that  the  home  is  in  a  state  of  decad 
ence,  that  husbands  are  unfaithful, 
that  women  have  lost  their  ideals  and 
that  the  young  people  of  today  are 
headed  straight  to  ruin,  but  it  is  sim- 
ply not  true.  There  have  always  been 
some  men  who  were  unfaithful,  some 
women  without  character  and  some 
young  people  who  were  fools,  and 
there  are  such  today,  but  they  make 
the  exceptions!  rather  thn  the  rule.  If 
the  exceptions  rather  than  the  rule. 
If  you  find  yourself  believing  all  this 
pessimistic  stuff  about  loss  of  ideals 
decaying  homes  quit  generalizing  and 
take  the  homes;  of  your  neighborhood, 
beginning  with  your  own  home,  and 
you  will  be  greatly  enheartened  and 
will  say  with  us,  "Thank  God  for  our 
North  Carolina  homes." 


We  should  strive  to  bring  what  happiness  we  can  to  others. 
More  still,  we  should  strive  to  bring  them  no  unhappiness. 

— Selected. 
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EVERY  MORNING 

("The  Vagabond.") 


Some  has  written  a  book  on  "Life 
Begins  At  Forty."  I  rise  to  offer  a 
substitute  title:  "Life  Begins  Each 
Morning-." 

Whether  one  is  twenty,  forty  or 
sixty;  whether  one  bas  succeeded, 
failed  or  just  muddled  along;  wheth- 
er yesterday  was  full  of  sun  or 
storm,  or  one  of  those  dull  days  with 
no  weather  at  all,  life  begins  each 
morning. 

Life  is  a  day — this  day.  All  past 
days  are  gone  beyond  reviving.  All 
days  that  still  may  come  for  you  or 
me  are  veiled  in  the  great  mystery, 
and  for  all  we  know,  there  may  not  be 
another  for  either  of  us.  Therefore, 
this  day  is  life,  and  life  begins  anew 
with  it. 

There  is  no  age  or  period  of  which 
it  can  be  said,  "Here  is  the  dawn  of 
life's  day."  Today  is  the  dawn  of 
that  day.  Take  and  use  it  as  best  you 
can,  or  as  you  choose.  It  is  your  life, 
and  if  you  prefer  to  loll  it  away  or 
waste     it,     that     it     your     privilege, 


though  it  be  unwise  and  unprofitable. 

However  you  have  used  gone  days, 
you  can  start  afresh  each  morning, 
if  you  so  desire.  You  can  use  this 
day  for  consolidating  past  gains  of 
spirit,  brain  and  hand,  or  you  can  use 
it  for  tearing  down  the  old  structure 
of  self  and  laying  the  foundations 
for  a  new  building.  Each  night  of 
life  is  a  wall  between  today  and  the 
past.  Each  morning  is  the  open  door 
to  a  new  world — vistas,  new  aims, 
new  tryings. 

The  greatest  fact  of  life  is  this : 
that  it  is  never  too  late  to  start  again. 
History  overflows  with  startling  ex- 
amples of  this  truth.  And  if  we  had 
access  to  the  vast  number  of  unre- 
corded lives,  we  would  find  an  over- 
whelming mass  of  supporting  testi- 
mony. 

However  discouraging  your  days 
may  have  been  thus  far,  keep  this 
thought  burning  brightly  in  your 
mind :     life  begins  each  morning. 


You  will  find  as  you  look  back  upon  your  life  that  the  mo- 
ments that  stand  out,  the  moments  you  have  lived,  are  the  mo- 
ments you  have  done  things  in  a  spirit  of  love.  As  memory 
scans  the  past,  above  and  beyond  all  the  transitory  pleasures 
of  life,  there  leap  forward  those,  supreme  hours  when  you  have 
been  enabled  to  do  unnoticed  kindnesses  to  those  round  about 
you,  things  too  trifling  to  speak  about,  but  which  you  feel  have 
entered  into  your  eternal  life. — Henry  Drummond. 
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BANANAS 

By  William  Alphonso  Murrill 


There  are  about  seventy  different 
species  and  over  two  hundred  vari- 
eties of  bananas  in  the  world;  but 
most  of  us  know  only  the  red  and  yel- 
low fruits  seen  in  our  markets  and 
possibly  a  few  kinds  grown  in  hot- 
houses because  of  their  attractive 
flowers  c»r  colored  foliage. 

The  species  most  commonly  culti- 
vated for  decorative  purposes  is  a  na- 
tive of  the  mountains  of  Abyssinia. 
The  leaves  are  red  along  the  midrib; 
the  flowering  spike  is  erect,  with 
dark  bracts  and  white  flowers;  and 
the  fruit  contains  black,  glossy  seeds 
nearly  an  inch  in  diameter,  from 
which  the  plant  may  be  easily  grown. 
This  species  is  represented  in  the 
sculptures   of   ancient   Egypt. 

Bananas  have  been  grown  by  prim- 
itive peoples  in  many  parts  of  the 
tropics  since  prehistoric  times.  They 
were  native  to  India  and  became  dis- 
tributed at  an  early  date  to  various 
other  countries.  In  low,  hot  regions, 
where  the  soil  is  fertile  and  water 
abundant,  the  plants  thrive  well  with 
little  or  no  c^re  and  yield  an  abun- 
dance of  valuable  food. 

The  banana  was  brought  to  Haiti 
in  1516  from  the  Canary  Islands  and 
is  now  grown  in  immense  quantities 
in  Jamaica,  Central  America,  and 
elsewhere  for  the  American  markets. 
It  will  grow  in  parts  of  Florida, 
Louisiana,  and  California,  but 
thrives  only  where  frost  is  unknown. 
The  Qavendish  banana,  from  China, 
endures  cold  better  than  almost  any 
other  kind  and  is  planted  farthest 
north,  as  well  as  on  mountain  slopes 
in   Brazil  and  other     tropical      coun- 


tries. It  is  the  standard  banana  in 
cultivation  in  Hawaii,  having  been 
introduced  from  Tahiti  about  1850. 
A  variety  of  this  species  is  common 
in  the  English  markets. 

The  use  of  bananas  in  the  United 
States  dates  back  to  1804,  when  the 
first  shipment  of  only  thirty  bunches 
came  in;  and  in  1830  the  first  full 
cargo  of  fifteen  hundred  bunches  ar- 
rived in  New  York  harbor  from  Bar- 
acoa,  Cuba.  In  1869,  we  began  to 
get  bananas  from  Jamaica,  where  the 
soil  and  climate  are  eminently  suited 
to  their  cultivation.  I  have  ridden  a 
whole  day  on  a  train  through  the 
vast  banana  plantations  of  that 
beautiful  island. 

Banana  plantations  are  usually  lo- 
cated on  lew  ground  near  the  coast 
or  in  a  rich  valley,  where  there  is 
plenty  of  water  and  deep  soil  rich  in 
humus.  Drainage  is  also  important, 
and  this  is  often  effected  by  numer- 
ous deep  ditches  running  at  right  an- 
gles through  the  plantation.  Seeds 
being  unknown  in  the  varieties  ordin- 
arily grown,  the  plants  are  prorogat- 
ed by  suckers  or  cuttings  from  the 
rcotstocks,  which  are  set  out  fifteen 
feet  apart  each  way  or  in  blocks  of 
four  plants  twenty-five  feet  apart. 

It  requires  from  twelve  to  eighteen 
months  to  get  the  first  crop  of  fruit 
from  a  new  banana  plantation,  after 
which  there  is  a  regular  supply  from 
plants  produced  by  suckers.  And 
four  plants  of  different  sizes  are  us- 
ually kept  in  one  hill.  Only  one 
bunch  of  bananas  grows  on  a  single 
plant,  which  then  dies  and  is  cut 
away.     No   other  fruit-bearing  plant 
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known  equals  the  banana  in  product- 
ion. A  single  bunch  grown  on  one 
stalk  may  contain  over  two  hundred 
fruits  and  weigh  eighty  i-ounds.  If 
there  are  eight  hundred  plants  to  the 
acre,  it  is  easy  to  figure  up  the  enor- 
mous yield,  which  amounts  to  forty- 
four  times  that  of  the  potato. 

The  banana  plant  may  reach  a 
height  of  twelve  to  twenty  feet,  while 
the  leaves  are  six  to  ten  feet  long  and 
two  feet  across,  being  used  for  um- 
brellas in  many  places.  The  flowers 
are  red  or  yellow,  clustered  on  a 
large  spike,  with  the  female  flowers 
near  the  base  and  the  male  flowers 
near  the  tip.  A  bunch  of  fruit  is 
composed  of  several  "hands,"  the  in- 
dividual fruits  of  which  are  known  as 
"fingers."  When  a  bunch  is  cut,  it  is 
inverted  and  hung  up  by  the  "tail," 
or  that  part  of  the  spike  which 
bears  only  sterile  male  flowers.  The 
banana  fruits,  therefore,  stick  up 
when  growing  and  hang  down  when 
displayed  in  the  market. 

The  so-called  "fruit  bananas"  vary 
greatly  in  size,  appearance,  and  fla- 
voi'.  The  best  varieties  are  too 
perishable  for  ordinary  marketing 
and  are  obtainable  only  by  visiting 
the  countries  where  they  grow.  The 
"Dominico,"  a  short,  yellow  banana, 
much  esteemed  in  Mexico,  can  be 
shipped  only  a  few  miles;  while  the 
best  banana  in  Jamaica,  known  as 
the  "fig  banana"  6r  "lady  fiinger" — 
a  very  small,  yellow  variety  with 
sweet  delicate  flavor — is  practically 
unknown  in  our  northern  marktts, 
although  shiploads  of  bananas  ar- 
rive continally  from  Jamaican  ports. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  "date 
banana"  and  the  "apple  banana"  of 
Cuba,   which   are  highly   esteemed  in 


their  own  country,  never  exported. 

The  banana  commonly  seen  in  our 
markets  is  the  yellow  variety  known 
as  the  "Martininque"  or  the  "Jamai- 
ca." In  Jamaica  it  it  is  called  the 
"Dominica,"  and  in  Cuba  the  "John- 
son." Being  large,  handsome,  easily 
grown,  of  fair  flavor,  and  an  excel- 
lent shipper,  it  has  held  its  own 
against  all  rivals.  The  attractive  red 
bananas  we  sometimes  see  are  no  bet- 
ter in  flavor,  but  require  more  care  in 
shipping,  hence  the  increase  in  price. 
They  are  known  as  the  "Red  Jamai- 
ca" or  the  "Banacoa." 

When  banana^  are  fully  grown  but 
still  green,  the  bunches  are  cut  from 
the  stalks  and  shipped  northward, 
as  speedily  as  possible.  If  the  tem- 
perature falls  below  50  degrees  Fah- 
renheit, the  flavor  is  impaired  and 
they  do  not  ripen  properly.  Even  in 
the  home,  a  banana  should  never  be 
placed  in  the  refrigerator  unless  it  is 
quite  s,oft.  Most  fruits  gathered 
when  green  lose  something  in  taste  or 
value,  but  even  in  the  tropics  banan- 
as are  picked  green  and  hung  in  the 
shade  to  color.  If  left  too  long  on 
the  stalk,  they  become  dry  and  star- 
chy and  often  crack  open. 

The  starch  in  the  green  banana 
changes  to  sugar  as  the  fruit  ripens, 
and  the  pulp  is  rich  in  mineral  salts, 
as  well  as  free  from  gexms  because 
protected  by  a  thick  skin.  Ripe  ba- 
nanas contain  about  twelve  per  cent 
of  digestible  food.  A  man  would 
have  to  consume  quite  a  number  a 
day  to  obtain  sufficient  carbohy- 
drates, and  twice  that  number  for 
the  necessary  proteins.  This  explains 
the  unusual  abdominal  expansion  in 
regions  where  this  fruit  is  the  prin- 
cipal food. 
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When  eaten  before  thoroughly  ripe 
or  gulped  down  without  being  mixed 
with  saliva,  the  banana  often  causes 
indigestion,  especially  in  young  chil- 
dren. Mixing  it  with  bread  or  cereal 
prevents  the  formation  of  a  mucil- 
aginous mass  in  the  stomach  and 
thus  promotes  its  digestion;  while 
baking  it  quickly  in  the  skin  until 
soft  and  juicy,  or  stewing  it  with  to- 
matoes, applet,  or  other  fruits,  ren- 
ders it  perfectly  harmless  for  most 
persons. 

In  tropical  countries  bananas  very 
commonly  take  the  place  of  bread 
and  potatoes.  They  are  baked  or 
fried,  stewed  as  vegetable,  dried  and 
beaten  up  into  flouvr  or  meal,  dried  in 
the  sun  like  figs,  preserved  with  su- 
gar and  vinegar,  or  pressed  and  fer- 
mented, yielding  a  kind  of  cider. 
Wrapped  in  banana  leaves  and  cook- 
ed in  a  firepit  like  beans,  they  have 
a  flavor  all  their  own.  Most  bananas 
are  used  in  the  cooked  form  in  the 
tropics,  but  the  one  most  used  in  this 
way  is  the  plantain  or  "cooking  ba- 
nana," which  is  too  coarse  and  poor- 
ly flavored  to  be  eaten  raw. 

The  plantain  is  a  large  variety 
native  to  India  and  now  distributed 
widely  throughout  the  tropical  world. 
Its  leaves  are  green,  the  flowers  yel- 
lowish-white,  the  bracts  violet,     and 


tihe  fruits  large,  distinctly  ribbed, 
and  yellow  when  ripe,  but  usually 
cooked  while  still  green,  before  the 
starch  has  changed  to  sugar.  One 
would  soon  tire  of  a  diet  of*  sweet 
fruits  eaten  steadily  three  times  a 
day.  In  East  Africa  there  are  some 
cooking  bananas  with  fruits  two  feet 
long  and  as  thick  as  a  man's  arm.  A 
curious  species  grown  in  Cochin, 
China,  bears  but  one  fruit,  but  it 
makes  a  meal  for  three  persons ! 

Not  only  for  their  fruits  are  ba- 
nanas useful.  The  large  leaves  serve 
as  tablecloths,  as  wrappings  for  food 
duiing  the  process  of  cooking,  and 
for  various  kinds  of  packing.  When 
cut  into  strips  and  plaited,  they  make 
fairly  durable  bags  and  mats. 

The  Manila  hemp,  extensively  cul- 
tivated for  fiber  in  the  Philippines, 
is  a  kind  of  banana  bearing  inedible 
fruits  filled  with  seeds.  The  oute^r 
part?,  of  its  leaf-stalks  are  removed 
in  long  strips  with  bone  knives  and 
the  fibers  pulled  out  between  the  edge 
of  a  long  knife  and  a  block  of  wood 
pressed  against  it  by  means  of  a  ped- 
al. The  coarser  fibers  acre  used  for 
ropes  and  the  inner,  finer  ones  for  a 
kind  of  hand-woven  cloth.  When  the 
heavy  manila  hemp  ropes  used  on 
ships  become  old  and  worn,  they  are 
manafactu'red   into   manila    paper. 


We  can  only  have  the  highest  happiness  by  having  wide 
thoughts  and  much  feeling  for  the  rest  of  the  world. 

— George  Elliott. 
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FAIRYLANDS  OF  THE  WEST  INDIES 


By  Earl 

The. visitor  from  America  finds  a 
veritable  paradise  in  St.  Kitts  and 
Nevis,  the  islands  of  "Love  and 
War,"  and  not  the  least  important  of 
the  West  Indies  group.  Here  tropi- 
cal vegetation  runs  riot.  The  rare 
orchids  seen  in  northern  florists' 
shops  here  thrive  wild  beside  the 
road,  and  may  be  picked,  as  are  sum- 
mer daisies  back  home;  the  night- 
blooming  cereus  sprawls  over  the 
fences  and  walls,  roses  grow  in  tree- 
like proportions,  and  bloom  the  year 
round;  and  gardenias,  amaryllis,  and 
scores  of  other  precious  flowers, 
thrive  like  weeds. 

Here,  in  the  very  heart  of  the  Car- 
ribbean  tropics,  we  find  a  primeval 
forest  called  the  "High  Bush,"  where 
gigantic  trees  and  a  network  of  lian- 
as form  a  canopy  so  dense  that  sun- 
shine never  penetrates  the  dank  low- 
er growth.  And  above  the  forest  grow 
mountain  palms  and  giant  tree  ferns. 
Withal,  this  is  a  veritable  paradise  to 
the  botanist  and  lover  of  flowers. 

Then,  too,  the  naturalist  will  find  a 
wealth  of  material  for  study  and  ob- 
servation in  the  magnificent  cata- 
racts, the  lofty  moutains,  the  active 
and  dormant  volcanoes,  and  the 
strange  phenomenon  of  islands  where 
the  tide  rises  and  falls  six  feet  or 
more  on  one  coast,  and  less  than  six 
inches,  on  another,  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  sea  within  the  chain  of  isles 
is  piled  higher  than  the  ocean  with- 
out. 

Although  set  right  down  in  the  lap 
of  equatorial  sunshine,  there  is  no 
human  suffering  from  the  blazing 
sun,  thanks  to  the    cool  sea     breezes 


W.  Gage 

which   continually   sweep   across     the 
islands. 

These  two  islands  are  the  first  of 
the  Leeward  group,  so  called  from 
the  track  taken  by  the  Spanish  Main 
by  mariners  in  olden  days,  long  be- 
fore modern  palatial  schooners  slip- 
ped into  the  tropical  harbors  every 
two  weeks.  These  islands  also  mark 
the  northern  terminus  of  the  Lesser 
Antilles,  where  the  remains  of  al- 
most forgotten  tribes  may  still  be 
seen  in  many  places. 

St.  Kitts  is  the  diminutive  for  St. 
Christopher,  and  was  named,  after 
the  patron  saint,  by  Christopher  Col- 
umbus, who  discovered  the  island  in 
1493,  on  his  second  epochal  voyage 
across  the  Atlantic.  This  is  the  mo- 
ther colony  of  the  Briitish  West  In- 
dies, first  settled  in  1623.  After 
settlement,  it  became  affectionately 
known  as  St.  Kitts,  and  the  abbrevi- 
ation appears  on  postage  stamps  and 
official  seals. 

The  massive  mountains  are  cloud- 
draped  and  forest-carpeted.  Palms 
thrive  everywhere,  and  there  are  vast 
acreages  of  sugar  cane.  Back  in  the 
hills  we  may  hear  the  chatter  of  colo- 
nies of  wild  monkeys.  They  are  very 
wary  in  the  daytime,  but  at  night, 
under  a  tropical  moon,  they  come 
down  and  raise  havoc  with  the  cane 
fields.  Just  back  of  Basseterre,  port 
of  call,  is  Monkey  Hill,  where  the  an- 
imals still  abound  in  great  numbers 
close  to  the  settlement,  attracting 
large  crowds  of  visiters  who  never 
tire  watching  the  strange  antics  of 
the  apes. 

The  slopes  of  St.  Kitts  rise  to  dar- 
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kly-wooded  volcanic  peaks,  gashed 
v/ith  deep  hollows,  the  whole  confor- 
mation clearly  telling  of  the  mighty 
upheaval  which  here  occured  so  long 
ago,  when  this  island  was  born  hy 
upthrust  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 

On  the  island  one  may  see  the  re- 
mains of  the  Carib  and  Arawak  peo- 
ples, including  implements  and  pot- 
tery, but  it  is  in  connection  with  ad- 
venturous Englismen,  who  set  their 
faces  toward  the  West  Indies  at  the 
opening  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
that  the  most  thrillinng  pages  of  his- 
tory have  been  recorded. 

This  drama  may  be  witnessed  in 
the  well-preserved  fortress  of  Brim- 
stone Hill,  known  as  the  "Gibraltar 
of  the  West  Indies^."  where  prolonged 
defense  rendered  possible  the  victory 
of  Rodney  and  the  consequent  sav- 
ing of  these  islands  for  England. 

Every  visitor  will  wish  to  become 
intimate  with  Brimstone  Hill,  which 
lies  a  few  miles  from  Basseterre,  the 
capital,  and  roam  through  what  is 
considered  the  most  complete,  the  lar- 
gest, and  best  preserved  dismantled 
fortification  in  the  Western  World. 

Riding  in  a  motor  car,  the  dozen 
miles  from  the  wharf  to  the  old  fort 
present  an  endless  panorama  of  en- 
chanting views;  the  fort  is  now  al- 
most hidden  by  tropical  verdure,  now 
stands  out  in  bold  relief  of  mjassive 
masonry.  From  the  hill,  which  is 
more  than  700  feet  above  the  sea,  a 
magnificent  view  may  be  had,  inde- 
scribable in  either  picture  or  words. 

Well  was  this  hill  named;  at  its 
very  foot  there  is  a  seepage  of  gas, 
and  one  may  smell  the  escaping  sul- 
phur from  those  volcanic  depths  to 
which  the  island  owes  its  birth.  It 
is  really  a  chunk  that,  in  some     dis- 


tant past  of  volcanic  rage,  was  cast 
out  from  the  side  of  the  mountain 
that  now  frowns  upon  its  offspring. 

The  fortification  was  first  erected 
in  1690,  but  the  works  that  have  sur- 
vived are  not  much  over  a  century 
and  a  half  old.  A  steep,  winding 
road,  overshadowed  in  places  by  mas- 
sive walls  and  parapets,  redoubts  and 
bastions,  endless  walls  and  parapets, 
and  roving  passages.  One  can  only 
stand  and  marvel  at  the  massive  con- 
s&'uction,  and  express  amazement  at 
the  height  to  which  the  great  pieces 
of  masonry  and  guns  weere  brought 
in  days  befor'e  electricity  and  steam 
were  harnessed  to  perform  drudgery 
for  man. 

In  a  little  cemetery  hidden  away  in 
a  sequestered  spot  behind  the  ram- 
parts, immortelles,  planted  over  the 
grave  of  a  young  officer  in  the  long 
ago,  are  still  blooming,  and  here  let 
us  contemnplate  the  human  valor 
and  woe,  the  courage  and  devotion, 
the  sacrifice  and  loyalty  that  place 
has  witnessed  in  blazing  the  way  to 
Eui'opean  progress  in  the  New 
World. 

As  we  journey  about  St.  Kitts  we 
are  certain  to  come  face  to  face  with 
the  strange  mongoose,  that  slinking, 
ferret-like  animal  which  kills  the 
snakes  and  rats,  and  which  has  near- 
ly exterminated  the  beautiful  birds  of 
the  island.  Most  of  the  West  Indies 
in  this  region  now  suffer  from  mon- 
goose hordes,  imported  to  kill  snakes, 
but  which  have  become  a  nuisanee 
and  menace;  the  animal  is  able  to 
fight  to  the  death  a  dog,  and  usually 
wins  a  combat.  It  spits  forth  a  liq- 
uid which  blinds  its  victim. 

St.  Kitts  and  Nevis  are  btt'others  in 
the  island  group,  so  neighborly  as  to 
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come  under  one  presidency.  The  sea 
between  is  only  two  miles  wide,  and 
Nevis,  from  the  distance,  presents  a 
pretty  picture,  a  fairyland-like 
crream  scene.  It  appears  as  a  sin- 
gle symmetrical  volcanic  cone  rising 
from  the  blue  sea  with  fleecy  white 
clouds  upon  its  summit.  The  lower 
slopes  are  g'reen. 

What  love,  what  tragedy  has  been 
associated  with  Nevis!  Could  we  but 
recall  the  spirits  from  the  vast  deep, 
what  a  pageant  would  pass  before 
us!  Nelson  and  the  beautiful  widow 
Nisbet,  Rodney,  Hood,  Alexander 
Hamilton,  Captain  John  Smith,  be- 
loved of  Pocohontas,  and  a  score  of 
others. 

The  principal  city  is  Charleston. 
Long  ago,  Nevis  was  the  most  fash- 
ionable resort  in  the  West  Indies, 
where  belles  and  beaux,  dashing  na- 
val and  military  men,  wealthy  plant- 
ers and  their  families,  foregathered 
to  "take  the  waters"  and  make  mer- 
ry. A  spa  was.  established  here  fol- 
lowing the  development,  of  hot 
springs,  to  which  had  come  Captain 
John  Smith,  and  been  benefitted. 
The  baths  which  af.e  available,     arc 


highly  radio-active,  while  the  bath 
hotel,  an  interesting  stone  structure, 
was  erected  in  1790. 

The  belles  and  beaux  are  long  dust 
and  forgotten,  yet  there  are  some 
names  that  still  lendure  throughout 
history.  This  was  the  birthplace  of 
Alexander  Hamilton,  first  treasurer 
of  the  United  States,  whose  life  ter- 
minated so  tragically  in  the  famous 
duel  with  Aaron  Burr.  Admiral  Lord 
Nelson,  then  a  young-  captain,  here 
met  and  malrried  the  attractive  wid- 
ow Nisbet,  and  the  record  of  the  mar- 
riage may  still  be  seen  in  the  register 
of  the  little  Church  of  St.  John  at 
Fig  Tree.  Prince  William  Henry  la- 
ter King  William  IV,  gave  the  bride 
away.  Gertrude  Atherton's  novels 
have  their  scenes  laid  at  the  historic 
bahth-house  and  elsewhere  in    Nevis. 

Modern  Nevis  is  still  a  thriving  ag- 
ricultural community,  with  its  sugar, 
sea  island  cotton,  cocoanuts,  and  oth- 
er tropical  products.  But  what  is 
the  richness  of  its  soil  compared  to 
the  fertility  of  one's  imagination  in  a 
land  haunted  by  romance  in  olden 
times? 


The  man  who  is  worthy  of  being  a  leader  of  men  will  never 
complain  of  the  stupidity  of  his  helpers,  of  the  ingratitude  of 
mankind,  nor  of  the  appreciation  of  the  public.  These  things 
are  all  a  part  of  the  great  game  of  life,  and  to  meet  them  and 
not  go  down  before  them  in  discouragement  and  defeat  is  the 
final  proof  of  power. — Elbert  Hubbard. 
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BETWEEN  THE  GOAL  POSTS 


By  Edmond 

The  puck  clanged  on  the  goal-post 
and  sagged  the  net.  The  final  Whist- 
le blew  almost  before  "Stubby" 
Jones,  the  Feller  goalie,  could  return 
the  puck  up  the  ice. 

His  shoulders  dropped  as  he  headed 
for  the  dressing  room.  The  score 
had  been  tied  3  to  3.  Jackson  had 
defeated  them  .  .  .  defeated  them, 
Stubby  knew,  because  of  poor  check- 
ing on  the  part  of  Mark  Gill,  Feller's 
left  wing. 

Mark  Gill,  a  tall,  dark  boy,  with 
selfish  lines  around  his  mouth  was 
the  first  he  encountered  in  the 
crowded  room. 

"Too  bad  you  couldn't  have  stop- 
ped that  one,"  Mark  sneered. 

Stubby  flared.  ''Too  bad  you 
couldn't  play  left,  wing  as  it  shouid 
be  played.     I  do  my  shaTe. 

"Implying  that  the  left  wing 
caused  the  defeat?" 

"Not  implying,  I'm  telling  you." 

Mark  Gill  dropped  his  expensive 
skates.  "You  insolent  freight  hust- 
tlcr.       If  it  wasn't  for  me.  .  ." 

"Go  on,  tell  us,"  snapped  Stubby. 
"If  it  wasn't  for  your  father  putting 
up  the  money  there  wouldn't  be  any 
team.  We  all  know  that.  Well,  it's 
your  team- -and  as  far  as  I'm  con- 
cerned, you  can  have  it.     I'm  through. 

"Here,  hete,  what's  the  matter'"' 

Stubby  turned.  The  coach,  a  stur- 
dy, serious-faced  man,  laid  a  hand  on 
each  boy's  shoulder. 

"I'm  just  tired  of  Mark's  unofficial 
management  of  the  team.  He  called 
me  on  that  last  goal.  And  we  all 
know  it's  because  he  won't  get  in  and 
play.  But  we  all  know,  too,  you  can't 


Du  Perrier 

do  anything  about  it.  His  dad  stip- 
ulated that  Mark  should  play  if  he 
put  up  the  money.  Well,  I  came  to 
Feller  to  be  something  besides  the 
freight  hustler  he  called  me.  And 
from  now  on,  Mark  can  play  just  as 
he  likes.     I'm  through." 

"Stubby,  you  don't  mean  that.'-' 

"I  do.     I'm  through." 

He  flung  away,  dressed,  and  walk- 
ed out  of  the  dressing  room  without  a 
further  word.  Mark's  face  was  a 
sullen  red,  and  the  cjach  shrugged 
his  shoulders  in  bafflement. 

Coack  Hank  Malley  followed  Stub- 
by out  of  the  dressing  room  shortly 
afterwards.  He  was  dejected.  What 
Stubby  had  said  was  true.  Mark 
Gill  played  because  his  father  had 
put  up  the  money.  He  was  a  good 
left  wing,  but  .... 

"Hello,  coach.  Why  the  sad  look?" 

A  tall,  smiling  boy  confronted  the 
coach.  He  was  Bert  Hadley,  Stub- 
by's roommate.  Malley  explained 
what  had  happened. 

"Well,  Stubby's  fair  enough,"  Had- 
ley said.  "He  works  hard;  day  and 
night.  He  plays  hockey  only  on  your 
account.  If  Mark  had  a  little  of  the 
old  backbone,  he'd  even  put  up  with 
the  rest  of  it." 

"If  he'd  only  put  up  with  it  this 
year.  Next  year  we  won't  have  to 
depend  on  charity." 

"I  know,"  Bert  answered.  "But 
Stubby  has  complained  that  the  team 
isn't  loyal  to  him  when  favoritism  is 
shown  one  fellow  at  the  other  fellow's 
expense." 

"That's  true,"  Malley  said.  "'But 
I  can't  do  anything.       My  hands  are 
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tied.  I've  got  got  a  wife  and  family 
to  think  of.  This  job  is  imporant.  But 
next  year — " 

"Well,  I  don't  think  Stubby  will 
come  back.  What  are  you  going  to  do 
in  the  meantime?" 

"You're  it,"  Hadley  said. 

"Not  me." 

Yes.  You  played  goal  at  Markham. 
You  don't  come  up  to  Stubby,  frankly. 
But  with  you  playing,  we  might  either 
get  him  back,  or  he'll  back  you.  But 
you've  got  lots  of  time  and  Mark  won't 
bother  you." 

"You  bet  he  won't — or  I'll  mop  up 
the  rink  with  him." 

"Over  my  dead  body,"  Hank  replied. 
"Well?" 

"All  right.  I'll  play— but  I'll  work 
on  getting  Stubby  back.  For  without 
him  you  won't  have  a  winning  team. 
I  know." 

Hank  didn't  see  the  worried  look 
that  crossed  the  young  fellow's  face  as 
he  went  on  across  the  snowcovered 
campus. 

Two  weeks  passed,  and  Feller  began 
to  show  the  loss  of  their  good  goalie. 
They  lost  to  Stevens  4  to  3.  And  May- 
fair  downed  them  to  the  odious  tune  of 
6  to  0. 

Bert  played  his  utmost  at  goal,  but 
he  couldn't  stop  the  close  ones.  Mark 
but  obviously  avoided  punishment 
when  it  might  have  meant  a  saving 
shot.  He  tired  easily,  too,  and  that 
lent  to  more   ineffectiveness. 

After  the  second  game  the  coach 
went  into  a  consultation  with  the  new 
goalkeeper.  Hadley  explained  a 
plan.  The  coach  nodded  acceptance, 
adding  "You're  a  funny  fellow,  Bert. 
Pulling  for  Stubby.  Most  fellows 
would  want  the  job  for  themselves. 
Whcit's  the  secret  of  you  actions?" 
"It's   too   deep   to   tell   you,"   Bert 


laughed.     "I  don't  want  you  to  have 
heart  failure." 

Bert  found  Stubby  deep  in  his 
books  in  their  room.  He  slapped  his 
friend  on  the  back.  Stubby  grinned 
up  at  him.  "Well,  handsome?" 
Stubby  inquired. 

"Listen,  Stubby.  I  was  bad  in 
there  tonight.  How  about  you  coach- 
ign  me  on  some  of  the  fine  points?" 

"Sure,"  agreed  Stubby  genially. 
"But  not  on  the  school  rink.  We'll 
go  downtown  to  the  Stadium.  There's 
no  one  there  in  tjhe  early  morning." 

Explanations  in  plenty  were  be- 
stowed on   Bert  Hadley. 

"You  want  to  get  a  little  more 
over,"  or  "shoot  your  left  foot  smart- 
er toward  the  post,"  or  lunge  into 
them  quicker." 

"You  show  me,.'  Bert  said  at  last. 

They  changed  pads.  A  feeling  of 
elation  came  over  Stubby  as  he  skat- 
ed between  the  goal  posts.  Bert 
started  shooting  pucks.  It  was  thrill- 
ing to  get  in  front  of  every  shot — to 
make  the  goal  impregnable. 

Time  passed  swiftly.  He  forgot 
that  he  was  the  instructor.  And  he 
didn't  see  the  smile  on  Bert's  face, 
which  told  that  he  had  lured  Stubby 
here  for  the  very  purpose  of  making 
him  practice. 

"Hey,"  Stubby  said  at  last.  "Get 
in  here.     I  forgot." 

Bert  took  his  place  in  the  goal,  and 
when  they  stopped  Stubby  gave  him 
one  last  instruction.  "Keep — your 
— eye — on — that — puck.  Several  of 
those  high  ones  nearly  got  you.  And 
Davis  of  Jackson  shoots  those  high 
ones  just  like  bullets.  If  you  were 
hit  with  one — "  he  raised  his  shoul- 
ders in  mock  horror. 

The  boys  did  not  notice  a  man  at 
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the  rink's  edge  as  they  left.  The  man 
walked  over  to  some  boys  who  had 
been  watching. 

"Wasn't  that  young  Jones  from 
Feller?"  he  asked. 

"Yes,"  they  chorused. 

"Isn't  he  playing  for  them  now?" 

"No.  He  had  some  kind  of  row,  I 
think." 

"Hmmm,"  the  man  said,  and  walk- 
ed away. 

Three  days  later  Stubby  Jones 
burst  into  his  room  and  did  a  wild 
dance  around  Bert  Hadley. 

"Hey,  decelerate  a  few  thousand 
revolutions,  and  tell  me  what  all  the 
excitement  is  about,"  Bert  said. 

"Oh,  boy,"  shouted  Stubby.  "I've 
got  a  real  job.  No  more  greasy 
dishes  to  wash.  No  more  furnaces  to 
ttoke.  From  now  on  just  study, 
play  and  sleep." 

"When  do  you  work." 

"That's  the  catch.  My  work  is 
play.  From  now  on  you  can  address 
me  as  the  star  goalie  of  the  Lineville 
Eagles." 

"What!" 

"You  heard  me.  Twenty-five 
round  silver  dollars  for  each  and  ev- 
ery game.     Isn't  that  the — " 

"The  worst  thing  you  could  do. 
Stepping  right  out  of  amateur  sport 
— forever.  Los'ing  all  the  fun  of 
playing  through  the  rest  of  you  col- 
lege years.     You're  crazy." 

"No,  sir,"  the  short,  round  boy  in- 
sisted. "I've  got  to  make  it  in  my 
years  in  school.  I  didn't  come  here 
for  sport.  This  way  I  can  mix  the 
two." 

"And  see  Feller  go  down  in  de- 
feat. And  have  the  finance  commit- 
tee rule  hockey  off  the  list  next  ytar. 


You've  got  to  come  back  and  play — 
for  us." 

"Sorry,  Bert.  But  I've  made  up 
my  mind." 

"Well,  then,  Stubby,  I  guess 
there's  nothing  more  to  be  said.  When 
do>  you  p]Jay  your  first  game?" 

"A  week  from  Monday.  I'm  hang- 
ing on  to  my  jobs  until  after  the 
game." 

Bert  turned  a  pleading  face.  "The 
game  with  Jackson  is  a  week  from 
Friday.  If  we  lose,  our  hockey  is 
over.  If  we  win — we'll  have  a  chance 
to  come  out  on  top  at  the  end  of  the 
season.  Won't  you  play  this  one 
game?     For  Feller?" 

Stubby  shook  his  head.  "Feller 
didn't  think  of  hockey  when  they  let 
Mark  Gill  rule  the  game.  And  if  we 
lost,  or  Mark  Gill  lost  fdr  me — then 
I  might  lose  my  chance.  That's  fin- 
al. Well,  goodnight.  My  three  A. 
M.  furnace  stoking  comes  early." 

He  did  not  notice  Bert's  worried 
face  as  he  climbed  into  bed.  No  one 
at  Feller  worked  harder  than  himself 
to  get  ahead.  Coming  from  the  oth- 
er sides  of  the  tracks  was  a  spur. 
And  the  games  for  Lineviile  gave 
him  a  chance.  When  he  was  a  consul- 
ting engineer,  in  the  dim  future,  all 
this  would  be  forgotten. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  Feller's 
big  game  with  Jackson,  Stubby 
stifled  the  alarm  clock  and  groaned. 
It  wa^,  as  usual,  just  three." 

"Only  a  few  more  days  of  this," 
he  muttered. 

He  dressed,  and  in  a  few  moments 
was  cutting  across  the  campus,  to- 
ward the  residential  section.  Here 
he  had  two  furnaces  to  attend.  But 
to  get  to     his  destination     he  had    to 
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cross  through  Crooked  Hollow,  so 
called  because  it  was  an  unsavory 
part  of  town. 

In  the  distance  he  saw  another 
figure,  coming  from  the  Heights.  The 
man  showed  clear  against  the  snow. 

As  the  man  crossed  a  distant  corn- 
er, Stubby  saw  three  men  jump  from 
an  alley  and  confront  the  pedestrian. 
The  command,  "Get  'em  up!"  echoed 
in  the  clear  night  air. 

He  found  himself  running  forward, 
Iris  fists  doubling.  He  heard  a  voice 
say,  "What  do  you  want?"  He  rec- 
ognized it.  The  solitary  walker  was 
Mark  Gill. 

He  flung  himself  on  the  nearest 
man.  He  saw  something  shiny  in  his 
hand.  He  twisted  on  the  man's  wrist, 
flung  himself  around,  saw  the  object 
.go  spinning  off  in  the  snow.  Then 
his  right  fist  flew  straight  to  the 
mark. 

As  the  man  went  tumbling  back  in 
the  snow,  he  wheeled.  Even  in  the 
tense  moment  he  had  a  shock  of  sur- 
prise. Mark  Gill  was  fighting  like  a 
tiger ! 

He  attacked  first  one  and  then  the 
other  with  a  relentless  fury.  Then 
Stubby  entered  the  fray — just  as,  the 
fallen  man  rose  from  the  ground. 

The  several  minutes  that  followed 
"were  hot  ones.  Both  sides  took  and 
gave  plenty  of  punishment.  But  in 
the  end  it  was  the  thugs  who  broke 
and  ran.  Mark  Gill  turned  to  Stub- 
by. 

"It's  a  good  thing  you  happened 
along.  I  had  several  hundred  dollars 
on  me."  He  reached  his  hand  in  his 
pocket.  "You're  entitled  to  at  least 
half  of  it  for  saving  me  from  being 
robbed." 


"I  don't  want  your  money,"  Stub- 
by said,  flushing.  "You'd  have  done 
the  same  for  me." 

"Well,  anyway,  let  me  apologize 
for  our  last  qualrrel,"  Mark  said.  And 
I  hope  it  doesn't  get  known  that  I 
was  out  of  bounds  at  this  hour  of  the 
morning." 

"Don't  worry,"  said  Stubby.  He 
rubbed  the  bumps  on  his  cheek. 
"That  was  some  scrap  while  it  last- 
ed." 

"It  sure  was,"  agreed  Mark. 

"You  certainly  went  some.  Weil, 
if  you  put  some  of  that  in  the  game 
with  Jackson  torright,  Feller  might 
have  a  chance." 

He  wheeled  and  went  on  to  his  fur- 
naces, leaving  Mark  staring  after 
him,  a  red  flush  growing  on  his  face. 

The  important  game  with  Jackson 
was  just  starting  as  Stubby  sat  down 
that  night  at  the  littered  study  table 
ho  End  Bert  shared. 

No  cne  had  remaiked  that  Bert 
Hadky's  eyes  wsre  bloodshot,  and 
that  he  squinted  across  the  glare  of 
the  ice.  But  there  was  plenty  of 
speculation  over  the  "black  eye," 
that  decorated  Mark  Gill's  face.  An 
eye  that  was  set  off  with  two  red 
bumps. 

And  there  was  further  remarking 
about  Mark  Gill  when  the  game 
started.  He  was  a  left  wing,  gallant, 
audacious,  and  unafraid.  He  met  his 
opponent's  attack  with  dazzling  speed 
and  courage. 

Nevertheless,  within  the  first  few 
moments  of  play,  Davis,  the  speedy 
Jackson  wing,  had  evaded  the  fight- 
ing forward,  and  had  flipped  an  easy 
goal  to  Feller's  net. 

The  stands  cheered  when  the  puck 
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was  again  put  into  play.  For  this 
time  Mark  Gill  did  not  hog  the  puck. 
He  passed  to  his  mates.  But  a 
tricky  play  by  Davis  lost  them  the 
puck. 

Over  in  the  room  Stubby,  trying  to 
get  his  mind  oft  the  game,  started 
sorting  papers.  Half  were  his  and 
half  were  Bert's.  A  letter  caught  his 
eye.  Before  he  could  stop  himself 
he  had  read  it  through. 

Then  like  a  shot  he  was  out  of  the 
room,  down  the  sta?rs  and  running 
for  the  big  rink  like  mad.  "Davis  is 
liable  to  kill  the  kid,"  he  muttered  to 
himself. 

He  landed,  breathless,  in  the  deser- 
ted dressing  room.  Things  began  to 
fly.  His  skates  hit  the  floor  with  a 
thump.  Chest  protector  and  pads 
followed.  He  drew  on  his  gloves, 
twisted  his  peaked  hat  on  his  head. 
He  had  never  dressed  r<o  fast  before 
in  his  life. 

He  clumped  toward  the  rink  gate. 
And  as  he  halted  at  the  entrance, 
what  he  had  feared  happened  before 
his  eyes. 

There  was  a  scrimmage  against  the 
beards.  The  play  lay  between  Da- 
vis of  Jackson  and  Gill  of  Feller. 
Gill  was  desperate — for  while  Stubby 
had  made  his  swift  change,  Jackson 
had  netted  another  goal. 

Davis  checked  Gill  then  with  what 
amounted  to  a  body  slam.  It  all  hap- 
oened  in  brief  seconds.  Gill  lay 
against  the  boards,  just  swinging 
out,  when  Davis  got  the  puck.  High 
and  swift  as  a  bullet  it  sped  toward 
the  goal. 

There  was  a  dull  thud.  Bert  and 
the  puck  dropped  in  front  of  the  goal. 
Davis,  swung  in  and  lifted  it  to  the 
net.     Tnen  he  turned  his  attention  to 


the  stricken  boy. 

"Gosh.     I'm  sorry,  Hank,"  he  said. 

"Can't  be  helped,"  Hank  answered. 

The  stands  groaned.  3  to  0 — and 
no  goalie ! 

Then  Stubby,  with  a  frightened 
look  in  his  eyes,  swept  out  on  the  ice. 
"Stubby!"  Hank  shouted. 

"Yep.  How  is  he?  He  shouldn't 
have   been  here.     Tell  you   later." 

"He's  all  right.  Just  knocked  out. 
He'll  have  a  bump  and  a  headache. 
Where  did  you  get  the  black  eye?" 

For  Stubby  had  a  mate  to  the  one 
Mark  Gill  wore.  "That  would  be  tel- 
ling.    Let  her  go." 

"Jones;  substituting  for  Hadley," 
Hank  shouted  and  got  off  the  ice. 
The  game  started  again. 

Davis  made  another  of  his  phenom- 
enal charges.  But  this  time  the  puck 
bounced  off  an  expert  knee  to  die  fu- 
tiley  in  the  corner.  The  stands  went 
wild.  And  Gill  and  Ward,  the  two 
wings,  with  Berton  the  center,  made 
a  wild  dash  for  the  other  goal.  Just 
a  second  before  the  first  period  whis- 
tle. Feller  got  the  No.  1  goal. 

"Never  mind  the  defens?  "  Mark 
Gill  said  'n  the  dressing  room.  "Old 
Stubby  will  stop  them,.  We'll  make 
a  five-n"jan  offensive  that  will  knock 
them  silly.     How  about  it,  coach?" 

"It's  worth  a  try,"  Hank  said. 

The  other  boys  looked  at  the  two 
fistically-decorated  boys  in  wonder. 
But  they  were  proud  of  Maivk  now. 

"You  keep  that  up,  Gill,  and  we'll 
lick  'em,"  Ward,  the  other  wing,  said. 

"It's   a   promise,"   Gill   answered. 

The  other  boys  left  the  room  at  the 
sound  of  the  gong.  Both  Gill  and 
Stubby  lingered  for  a  moment  .Their 
hands  shot  out  simultaneously.  Their 
eyes  met.  Then  they  went  out  on  the 
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It  was  a  confident,  unbeatable  team 
that  now  faced  Jackson.  With  the 
swift  attack  of  the  three  forward 
men,  and  the  close  following  defense 
of  the  other  two,  they  besieged  the 
Jackson  goal.  When  the  second  per- 
iod had  ended  they  had  tied  the  score. 

And  when  they  went  out  on  the  ice 
again  there  was  a  tall  slim  lad  to 
'wish  them  luck. 

"Now  the  winning  points,"  Bert 
Hadley  scouted. 

"Okay,"  said  Stubby.  "One  more 
for  Bert!" 

But  it  was  two  more  for  Feller  be- 
fore the  game  ended.  Gill  in  the  last 
moments  of  the  game,  met  Davis  of 
Jackson,  on  the  boards.  And  Gill 
held  him  this  time.  He  took  the  puck 
away,  passed  to  Ward.  Ward  slam- 
med it  past  the  goalie,  and  the  game 
"was  over! 

"And  we'll  have  three  cheers  for 
Stubby  and  Mark,"  the  coach  said. 
"'They're  fighting  together  now,"  he 
.grinned.  "I  guess:  they  fought  out 
their  differences." 

"Not  with  each  other"  Stubby 
said.  "But  we  found  out  we  could  be 
a  good  team — against  all  kinds  of  op- 
ponents." 


"Well  you  boys  covered  yourselves 
with  glory,  anyway,"  the  coach  said. 

"Just  a  minute,"  said  Stubby. 
"There's  the  rest  of  the  boys.  And 
Bert  Hadley." 

"I  didn't  do  anything  but  let  in 
goals,"  Bert  protested,  "and  stop 
ihem  with  my  face." 

"Why?"  said  Stubby,  "Listen."  He- 
got  a  letter  from  his  trousers'  pocket. 
He  read,  "  'Dear  Mr.  Hadley.  Our 
finding  is  the  same  as  Dr.  Besant. 
Bad  astigmatism  in  one  eye,  and  both 
eyes  sensitive  to  light.'  And  old 
Bert  was  out  there — willling  to  stop 
them  with  his  fact — for  Feller.  If 
we  can  keep  Bert's  fighting  up  for 
the  rest  of  the  year,  we'll  win." 

"And  to  celebrate  that  feeling," 
Hank  Malley  said."  I  guess  I'm  good 
for  a  couple  of  hamburgers  apiece." 

"I'll  go  for  them  in  a  big  way," 
Stubby  said.  "Just  as  soon  as  I  put 
in  a  phone  call." 

"A   phone   call  7'   Bert  questioned. 

"Yes,"  the  stout  goalie  answered. 
"I've  got  to  tell  Mir.  Watts  of  the 
Lineville  Eagles  that  he'll  have  to 
find  another  goalie.  Because  I'm  on 
the  Feller  line-up  for  keeps." 

And  he  grinned  at  Bert. 


If  wrinklles  must  be  written  upon  our  brow,  let  them  not 
be  written  upon  the  heart.     The  spirit  should  never  grow  old. 

— James  A.  Garfield. 
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INSTITUTION  NOTES 


The  cold  weathetr  and  orders  from 
Washington  to  restrict  the  work  of 
the  C.  W.  A.,  is  telling  upon  the  out- 
side forces  working  at  the  Training 
School.  We  must  take  off  our  hats  to 
the  workers  on  the  projects  at  the  in- 
stitution for  the  progress  made  thus 
far.  We  call  it  a  good  job  and  one 
well  worthwhile. 

— o — 
We  are  indebted  to  Mrs.  George 
H.  Richmond,  Mrs.  G.  B.  Lewis,  Miss 
Jo'Sie  Hill  and  a  group  of  ladies  of 
the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Con- 
cord, for  a  large  number  of  maga- 
zines sent  out  to  the  school  recently. 
The  boys  will  spend  many  pleasant 
hours  browsing  among  the  pares  of 
this  collection,  some  of  which  are 
very  interesting,  dating  back  as  far 
as  1898. 

— o — 

Calvin  Dowdy,  one  of  our  old  boys 
who  is  now  taking  a  ministerial 
course  at  the  Southern  Textile  Insti- 
tute, Spartanburg,  S.  C,  visited  us 
last  week-end.       At  the  close  of     the 

i  ion  of  our  Sunday  school  last 
Sunday  morning,  he  read  an  oration 
that  recently  won  first  place  in  an 
oratorical  contest  held  at  the  school 
he  is  now  attending,  and  at  the  Sun- 
day afternoon  service  he  made  the 
closing  prayer.  Calvin  certainly  has 
a  fine  stage  manner,  and  we  hor.e  he- 
may  attain  success  in  his  chosen  line 
of  endeavor. 

Edgar  L.  Rochester,  of  Charlotte, 
a  former  member  of  our  printing 
class,  was  a  pleasant  visitor  at     the 


school  last  Wednesday.  Edgar  left 
here  September  23,  1929.  He  will  be 
twenty  years  old  on  May  31st.  He 
has  been  employed  by  the  Charlotte 
News  Printing  Company  for  the  past 
four  years  and  is  still  holding  his  job 
and  getting  along  nicely.  He  lives 
with  his  mother  and  two  small  sisters 
at  120 1 2  East  Stonewall  Street,  and 
is  lending  a  hand  in  the  support  of 
the  family.  We  call  this  making  good, 
and  feel  sure  that  all  his  friends  at 
the  school  will  join  up.  in  extending 
best  wishes  for  continued  success. 

— o — 
Last  Wednesday  was  a  mighty  cold 
day  and  everybody  loved  to  stay  near 
the  stove.  This  love  for  the  warmth 
of  a  good  fire  at  home  affected  the  at- 
tendance of  visitors  to  the  School. 
The  fewest  number  of  visitors  in  the 
minds  of  most  of  us  were  present  on 
the  regular  visiting  day,  only  three 
1  eporting  at  the  office  to  meet  their 
boys.  From  our  viewpoint  this  was 
an  evidence  of  good  sense  on  the  part 
of  those  who  may  have  had  a  desire 
to  visit  the  school.  All  of  our  boys 
on  the  outside  forces  were  sent  from 
tve  detail  lines  to  their  respective 
cottages.  No  work  outside  of  the 
necessary  chores  has  been  carried  on 
out  of  doors  for  several  days. 

— o — 
The  painters  at  work  on  our  cot- 
tages are  going  strong.  Thirty-four 
men  have  been  putting  in  eight  hours 
per  day  this  week,  but  are  working 
three  days.  Two  coats  are  being  ap- 
plied to  the  interior  walls  and  ceil- 
ings   and  the  beauty  and     freshness 
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added  makes  living  better  and  life 
happier.  If  the  C.  W.  A.  holds  out 
to  complete  the  project  of  painting 
all  cur  buildings,  it  will  be  a  work  of 
value  to  the  school  and  a  source  of 
gladneess  to  all  who  occupy  them.  It 
has  been  said  that  cows  have  been 
known  to  give  more  milk  when  under 
the  influence  of  mu^ic,  but  we  are 
not  able  to  say  whether  they  will 
give  richar  milk  under  the  influence 
of  beauty  and  clsanty  surroundings. 
but  it  certainly  would  stand  to  rea- 
son that  they  will  be  more  contented 
when  the  dairy  barn  recieves  its  two 
coats  of  fresh,  new  paint. 

The  entire  school  had  been  ap- 
prized of  the  serious  illneess  of  Mrs. 
Sheldon,  wife  of  our  good  friend  and 
co-worker,  Mr.  A.  C.  Sheldon,  Boys' 
Work  Secretary  of  the  Charlotte  Y. 
M.  C.  A,,  and  was  deeply  sympathetic 
with  them  and  had  cherished  the  fond 
hope  that  she  might  recover.  Wed- 
nesday morning's  paper  brought  us 
the  sad  news  of  her  death.  Although 
the  news  of  her  critical  illness  was 
widely  known  among  our  population, 
it  was  still  quite  a  shock  and  an  oc- 
casion of  sorrow  to  all  of  us.  Mrs. 
Sheldon  often  accompanied  her  hus- 
band on  his  regular  fourth  Sunday 
afternoon  trips  to  the  school  and  we 
had  learned  to  know  her  worth  of 
character  and  sympathetic  appreci- 
ation and  interest  in  the  work  car- 
ried on  at  the  institution.  The  entire- 
school  joins  her  miany  friends  in  ex- 
tending deepest  sympathy  to  the 
members  of  the  bereaved  family. 


Thirty-one   of     our 
made  good  record.:  d; 


boys,      having 
i:ig  their  stay 


at  the  school,  have  been  paroled  since 
January  1st.  Most  of  thetee  boys  re- 
turned to  their  homos  cither  to  attend 
school  or  take  up  some  kind  of  em- 
ployment, while  others  were  placed 
elsewhere.  Following  is  a  list  of  the 
boys  and  their  present  location : 
Thomas  Wright,  Greensboro;  Lee 
Pearce,  Sehua;  Charles  Wright, 
Greensboro;  Clifford  Stephens,  Er- 
win;  Jack  Cook,  Greensboro;  Julius 
Perdue,  Greensboro;  Horace  Brown, 
Wilmington;  Howard  Bcaz,  Greens- 
boro; Reid  Jackson,  Wilkesboro: 
Jack  Skipper,  Payetteville;  Robert 
Williams,  Charlotte;  James  Camden, 
Jesse  McLaughlin  and  Ned  Martin, 
Durham;  Raleigh  Ackeridge,  Gaston- 
ia;  Walter  Sistar,  Charlotte;  Walter 
Newsome,  Germantown ;  Claude 
Hicks,  Eunice;  David  LVown,  Char- 
lotte; Allen  Robbins  and  Vilus  Bea- 
ver, Lenoir;  Junius  Moore,  Smith- 
field;  James  Allfepn  and  Ed  Ashe 
Clarke,  Durham ;  Lloyd  Long,  Lum- 
berton;  William  C.  Scarborough, 
Raleigh;  Carl  Hampton,  Campobello, 
S.  C;  Lewis  Bridgman,  Florence,  S. 
C;  Mossie  Chauncey,  Blounts  Creek; 
James  Clemmons,  Spray;  and  Johnie 
West,  Concord. 

In  the  absence  of  Mr.  A.  C.  Shel- 
don, Boys'  Wo'rk  Secretary  of  the 
Charlotte  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  who  was  un- 
ab'e  to  keep  his  regular  appointment 
at  the  Training  School  last  Sunday 
because  of  the  serious  illness  of  Mrs. 
Sheldon,  M-'r.  A.  L.  Roberts,  Secre- 
of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  conducted  the  af- 
ternoon service  in  our  auditorium.  In 
h'z  talk  t;  the  beys  Mr.  Roberts  elab- 
orated the  story  of  the  rich  young 
man  who  came  to  Jesus  asking  what 
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he  should  do  to  inherit  eternal  life, 
as  found  in  Matthew  19:  16-22.  The 
speaker  said  that  riches  were  not  the 
cause  of  the  failure  of  the  young- 
man  to  follow  Jesus,  but  his  love  for 
the  pleasures  that  riches  would 
bring1.  He  might  have  used  the  trich- 
es  to  do  a  wonderful  work  for  Jesus 
in  his  own  surroundings,  but  when  he 
found  that  he  would  have  to  be  de- 
nied these  pleasures  and  live  the  life 
of  the  ordinary  people  in  his  com- 
munity, it  brought  sorrow  to  his 
heart.  Mr.  Roberts  stated  that  this 
lesson  teaches  us  three  things  that  no 
one  can  get  away  from — God,  human- 
ity and  one's  own  self.  Upon  learn- 
ing from  the  Master  just  what  was 
necessary  in  order  that  he  might  at- 
tain eternal  life,  this  young  man 
thought  he  would  get  away  from  God 
when  he  turned  away  sorrowfully, 
but  on  every  hand  evidences  of  God's 
love  and  providence  surrounded  him. 
He  first  saw  the  beautiful  sunset  and 
when  his  eyes  beheld  the  beauty 
therof  he  thought  he  would  be  forbid- 
den to  gaze  upon  it  because  he  had 
forsaken  God  Then  in  passing  the 
church  of  his  childhood  the  painting 
on  whose  beautiful  windows  had  oft- 
en inspired  him  to  higher  thoughts, 
were  again  seen  in  their  flaming 
beauty  when  touched  by  the  rays  of 
the  sun,  but  he  said,  "This  beauty  is 
not  for  me  for  I  have  renounced 
God."  As  time  went  on  he  lived 
more  to  himself;  he  no  longer  had  the 
friendly     smile     for     his     neighbors, 


and  his  acquaintances  dropped  away 
one  by  one  on  account  of  the  great 
change  that  had  taken  place  in  his 
heart.  In  this  secluded  life  he  grew 
old.  His  wealth  dwindled  away  un- 
til at  last  he  had  nothing.  At  last  he 
decided  that  he  would  re-visit  the 
scene  of  his  former  meeting  with 
Jesus,  and  with  his  staff  in  hand  he 
plodded  wearily  along  the  way.  As 
he  crossed  the  spot  the  following 
thought  came  to  him:  "Jesus  could 
have  used  me  in  my  youth.  My 
wealth  would  have  warmed  the  chil- 
dren in  my  city  who  suffered  because 
of  the  cold,  it  could  have  clothed  and 
housed  them  and  provided  many  com- 
forts which  they  did  not  have,  and 
yet  I  would  have  been  no  worse  off 
than  I  am  now."  In  his  sorrow  he 
exclaimed,  "Is  there  no  help  for  me?" 
and  a  voice  said  to  him,  "Yes,  there 
is  still  a  place  for  you."  Mr.  Rob- 
erts concluded  by  saying  that 
through  the  tender  mercy  of  God 
the  man  was  saved  in  old  age,  but 
lost  all  the  joys  of  having  lived  a 
life  of  power  and  usefulness  by  his 
rejection  of  God  in  his  youth.  He 
further  stated  that  all  of  this  stury 
might  not  be  strictly  orthodox,  but  it 
carries  a  lesson  that  all  of  us  must 
learn  in  roder  to  live  a  full  and  com- 
plete life  in  this  world.  Mr.  Rob- 
erts certainly  held  the  attention  of 
the  boys  during  the  service  and  we 
feel  that  many  of  them  got  the  lesson 
he  tried  to  portray. 


Do  that  which  is  right.  The  respect  of  mankind  will  follow ; 
or,  if  it  does  not,  you  will  be  able  to  do  without  it. — Goethe. 


SOUTHERN     RAILWAY 
SYSTEM 

Railroad  Schedule  i 

I 

NORTHBOUND 

No.  30  to  New  York  1:45  A.M. 

No.  136  to  Washington  ....  4:14  A.M. 

No.  36  to  New  York  8:52  A.M.  j 

No.  34  to  New  York  4:09  P.M. 

*No.  38  to  New  York  7:24  P.  M.  j 

No.  32  to  New  York  8:40  P.M.  j 

No.  40  to  New  York  8:58  P.M.  ! 

No.  12   to   Richmond 6:45  P.M.  I 

[ 
SOUTHBOUND 

No.  29   to   Birmingham   ....  2.06  A.  M.  ! 

No.  31    to    Augusta    5:04  A.M. 

No.  33  to  New  Orleans  ....  9:02  A.M.  | 

No.  11  to  Atlanta  6:50  A.M. 

No.  37  to  New  Orleans  ...11:54  A.M.  | 

No.  45   to   Greenville   2:27  P.M. 

No.  135   to   Atlanta   8:22  P.M. 

No.  35  to  New  Orleans  ....11:08  P.  M.  f 

*A11  trains  stop  in  Concord  except 
No.   38,  northbound. 

Train  No.  32  will  stop  in  Concord 
to  take  on  passengers  going  to  Wash- 
ington and  beyond. 

Train  No.  37  will  stop  at  Concord 
to  discharge  passengers  coming  from 
beyond  Washington. 
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UPWARD 


*  I  will  follow  the  upward  road  today,  % 

*  I  will  keep  my  face  to  the  light.  $* 

*  I  will  think  high  thoughts  as  I  go  my  way, 

%  I  will  do  what  I  know  is  right.  * 

J  I  will  look  for  the  flowers  by  the  side  of  the  J 

*  road,  .  * 
X  I  will  laugh  and  love  and  be  strong,  ♦ 
|*  I  will  try  to  lighten  another's  load  * 

*  This  day  as  I  fare  along,  | 
X  ♦:♦ 
$                                                       —Mary  S.  Edgar.  % 

*  f 
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KEEP  A-GOIN' 

If  you  strike  a  thorn  or  rose, 

Keep  a-goin' ! 
If  it  hails  or  if  it  snows, 

Keep  a-goin'! 
'Taint  no  use  to  sit  and  whine 
When  the  fish  ain't  on  your  line; 
Bait  your  hook  and  keep  a-tryin' — 

Keep  a-goin'! 

When  the  weather  kills  your  crop, 

Keep  a-goin'! 
Though  'tis  work  to  reach  the  top, 

Keep  a-goin'! 
S'pose  you're  out  o'  ev'ry  dime, 
Gettin'  broke  ain't  any  crime- 
Tell  the  world  you're  feelin'  prime — 

Keep  a-goin' ! 

When  it  looks  like  all  is  up, 

Keep  a-goin'! 
Drain  the  sweetness  from  the  cup, 

Keep  a-goin'! 
See  the  wild  birds  on  the  iving, 
Hear  the  bells  that  sweetly  ring, 
When  you  feel  like  sighin',  sing — 

Keep  a-goin'! 

— Frank  L.  Stanton. 
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JOHN  BASCOM  SHERRILL 

When  the  death  of  one  of  Concord's  most  highly  esteemed  and 
public  spirited  citizens,  J.  B.  Sherrill,  editor,  publisher  and  journ- 
alist, was  made  known  it  shocked  and  distressed  the  community 
profoundly. 

Editor  Sherrill  has  been  an  integral  part  of  the  county  from  his 
early  manhood,  and  throughout  his  entire  career  as  a  newspaper 
man  he  challenged  every  cause,  civic,  social  or  spiritual,  that  sug- 
gested a  hope  of  greater  possibilities  for  the  community  in  which 
he  lived,  loved  and  served  for  nearly  half  a  century. 

In  spite  of  the  many  handicaps  endured,  ill  health,  sickness  in 
his  home  and  the  sorrow  of  losing  his  wife,  he  proved  himself  a 
tower  of  strength,  meeting  every  tragedy  with  that  sustaining 
faith  that  made  him  by  a  test  of  endurance  an  exemplary  citizen, 
an  ideal  churchman,  true  friend  and  a  most  devoted  husband  and 
father. 

He  wore  his  mantle  gracefully,  never  shirked  a  duty,  but  sought 
opportunities  to  be  useful,  reflecting  the  glory  of  service  to  his  fel- 
low man,  state  and  God. 

As  a  last  tribute  to  this  fine  friend  of  the  Jackson  Training 
School,  we  wish  to  add  to  the  many  eulogies  already  expressed 
throughout  the  state,  that  John  Sherrill  never  sought  honors,  but 
preferred  to  honor,  in  short  we  feel  he  played  the  game  of  life  fair. 


EDUCATION  SHOULD   BE    PREPARATION 

In  the  "North  Carolina  Teacher"  of  February,  P.  P.  Claxton, 
Commissioner  of  Education,  plays  Switzerland  up  as  an  outstand- 
ing example  of  thrift,  leaving  one  to  conjecture  that  the  system 
of  education  has  had  much  to  do  in  developing  a  thrifty  people. 

A  review  of  this  small  republic  shows  the  population  to  be  three 
and  a  half  million  people,  a  country  without  natural  resources,  no 
water  front,  no  navigable  streams,  neither  having  gold,  silver  nor 
copper  mines  with  one  eight  of  the  country  covered  with  snow 
year  in  and  year  out.  Yet  in  the  face  of  all  these  handicaps  pau- 
perism does  not  prevail.     Think  of  it,  no    "papuperism?"       It     is 
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an  Utopian  dream. 

In  the  light  of  the  climatic  and  other  natural  conditions  we  con- 
clude that  thrift  of  the  Swiss  is  due  to  the  system  of  public  educa- 
tion, emphasizing  vocational  training  in  three  hundred  and  fifty 
schools  other  than  the  public  schools  where  the  rudiments  of  an 
education  is  taught. 

In  the  three  hundred  and  fifty  vocational  schools  such  subjects 
as  cultivation  of  the  soil,  the  care  of  stock,  the  care  of  bees,  the 
scientific  management  of  a  dairy,  besides  developing  expert  crafts- 
men in  wood,  brass,  iron  and  other  devices  for  the  advancement  of 
a  livelihood  with  every  assurance  of  happiness. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  failure  follows  in  the  trail  of  unpre- 
paredness,  and  success,  individually  or  collectively,  crowns  the  ef- 
forts of  a  man  who1  ''knows  his  last." 

In  this  "land  of  the  free  and  home  of  the  brave,"  with  a  people 
the  equal  of  any  in  mentality  and  physique,  with  an  overflow  of 
natural  resources,  offering  varied  opportunities  for  a  livelihood, 
there  are  people  all  around  floundering  about  without  the  least 
conception  of  making  two  blades  of  grass  where  on  grew  previous- 

ly. 

Now,  if  it  were  possiblie  to  transfuse  a  new  ambition  in  our 
younger  generatioin,  by  emphasizing  "Manual-Arts"  in  our  public 
school  system,  instead  of  stressing  the  college  degree  as  the  ob- 
jective the  percentage  of  unemployed,  the  direct  cause  of  pauper- 
ism, would  be  greatly  reduced.  The  whole  set-up  of  the  curricula 
of  our  system  of  education  is  lacking  if  there  is  not  inculcated  in 
in  each  person  some  specified  purpose  in  life. 


MY  FRIEND 

One  year  in  office.  March  4th,  1934,  and  what  a  busy  year  it  has 
been  for  President  Roosevelt.  The  first  step  after  taking  the  oath 
of  office  he  declared  a  bank  reform,  and  since  then  a  successive  line 
of  moves  followed  and  out  of  them  emerged  such  projects  known 
as  the  New  Deal. 

President  Roosevelt  continues  to  hold  the  confidence  of  the  peo- 
ple.    He  has  an  engaging  manner  of  speaking,  he  holds  his  radio 
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audience  spellbound,  and  especially  so  when  he  speaks  of  the  mass- 
es as  "my  friends."  The  term  "my  friends"  shows  a  tenderness, 
a  fellow  feeling  for  mankind  that  touches  the  heart  of  every  class. 

The  only  possible  way  of  attaining  social  unity  and  perfection  is 
to  make  the  masses  feel  they  have  a  common  interest  in  the  af- 
fairs of  the  state  or  nation  by  addressing  the  people  as  "my 
friends." 

President  Roosevelt's  radio  address  on  March  5th,  was  so  im- 
pressive we  could  visualize  him  reaching  out  to  pat  the  smallest 
boy  of  our  institution  on  the  head  and  say,  "some  day,  little  fellow, 
you  will  be  a  man — take  hope." 

We  truly  need  men  who  will  stop  long  enough  to  reach  down  in 
the  lowest  strata  of  mankind,  and  recognize  humanity,  it  matters 
not  how  small  or  insignificant  the  person. 


CONGRATULATIONS 

The  Durham  Sun  celebrated  its  45th  anniversary  on  March  2nd. 
It  stands  today  as  a  monument  to  the  herculean  efforts  of  that  ven- 
erable and  versatile  newspaper  man,  James  A.  Robinson,  who  to- 
day basks  in,  the  sunshine  of  his  evening  tide  of  life  among  friends 
with  whom  he  labored  and  loved. 

It  is  not  often  a  man  lives  to  see  the  fruits  of  his  work  enriched 
and  ennobled  by  the  test  of  time. 

The  Uplift  knows  intimately  the  real  worth  of  former  Editor 
Robinson — better  known  as  "Old  Hurrygraph" — for  he  has  con- 
tributed to  this  little  magazine  in  a  very  substantial  manner. 

Congratulations  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robinson.  May  the  future  con- 
tinue to  hold  in  store  for  them  joy  and  the  finest  health. 


WOMEN  AS  TRUSTEES 

We  have  heard  it  acclaimed  that  the  different  governing  boards 
of  the  various  institutions  of  the  state  had  too  mnay  women  repre- 
sentatives. Well,  we  are  not  going  to  discuss  the  question  either 
pro  or  con,  because  we  are  not  suffiiently  informed  as  to    the    ef- 
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ficiency  of  women  on  institutional  boards  to  speak  one  way  or  the 
other. 

But,  will  say  woman's  natural  proclivity  to  scoop  around  is  just 
the  innate  mothely  interest — possibly  that  is  the  reason  'women 
have  come  in  for  a  fair  share  of  criticism.  However  from  close 
observation  we  feel  that  women  make  valuable  trustees  of  any  in- 
stitution. 

Therefore,  just  for  the  sake  of  refuting  the  argument  as  to  value 
of  women  on  school  boards,  whether  in  this  state  or  any  other 
state,  will  say  that  Alabama  looks  upon  women  most  favorably,  be- 
cause the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Alabama  Boys  Industrial 
School,  Birmingham,  Ala.,  consists  entirely  of  women. 

This  information  comes  through  the  paper,  "The  Boys  Banner," 
printed  by  the  boys  of  that  institution.  The  paper  is  very  credit- 
able, giving  all  of  the  school  activities,  including  the  different  de- 
partments of  manual  training,  school  and  music  department,  ath- 
letics, military  training,  religious  traing,  band  practice  and  every 
other  phase  of  interest  for  the  uplift  of  the  boy. 

The  Alabama  Boys  Industrial  School  accredited  as  a  model 
school  for  delinquents  was  established  thirty-two  years  ago  mak- 
ing it  about  seven  years  the  senior  of  the  Stonewall  Jackson  Train- 
ing School. 


PURPLE-TOP-TURNIPS 

The  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  recommends  that 
the  over  supply  of  turnips,  instead  of  being  thrown  away,  will 
make  the  most  delicious  sauer-kraut.  The  recipe  clipped  in  con- 
nection with  the  recommendation  as  to  taste  and  food  values  is 
given  with  the  hope  that  some  will  experiment.  It  seems  to  be  an 
opportunity  to  conserve  the  turnips  in  the  same  manner  the  cab- 
bage crop  is  saved  for  family  use: 

Select  firm,  juicy,  and  sweet  turnips  in  order  to  allow  the  proper  fer- 
mentation and  flavor.  Grind  or  shred  the  fleshy  part  of  the  root  and  mix 
with  salt  at  the  rate  of  4  ounces  to  10  pounds  of  turnips.  Then  pack  the 
mixture  in  stone  jars  weight  down,  and  allow  to  ferment.  Store  at  a  low 
temperature  for  some  time.  It  has  a  sharp  flavor,  closely  resembling- 
good  cabbage  sauerkraut,  most  of  the  turnip  flavor  being  lost  when  tbe 
kraut  ferments. 
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RAMBLING  AROUND 


By  Old  Hurry  graph 

IT'S  UP  TO  YOU 
"It's  as  easy    to  lift  as  it  is     to 

lean. 
Do  a  kind  act  as     it     is     to     be 

mean ; 
It's,  as  easy  to  praise  as  to  scorn, 
To  trust     and     be  glad     as  to 

mourn : 
It's  just     in     this     world  as  you 

take   it. 
It's  as  easy  to  look  up  as  down, 
It's  as     easy     tc     smile     as     to 

frown ; 
It's  as  easy  to  laugh  as  to     cry, 
Quite  as   easy  to   to   sing  as     to 

sigh; 
It's  just  in   this     world  as     you 

make  it.'' 


Most  everybody  will  tell  you  that 
money  talks.  Perhaps  it  does.  But 
it  has  never  to  said  to  me,  "C'mup 
and   see  me   sometime." 

We  are  told  that  we  get  out  of 
life  exactly  what  we  put  into  it.  It 
is  the  same  thing  as  applied  to  re- 
ligion and  politics. 

— o — 

It  may  be  a  good  policy  for  Amer- 
ica tc  sell  floiJr  to  France.  But  I 
do  not  see  why.  France  already  has 
our  dough.  Better  sell  her  yeast  to 
make  that  dough  rise. 
— o — 

A  great  many  people  worry  over 
a  lot  of  things  they  don't  know  any- 
thing, about,  and  things  that  may 
never  happen.  It  sours  the  sweet- 
ness of  their  disposition,  and  dams 
the   placid   current   of   their   lives. 


It  is  so  often  the  case  that  many 
people  who  succeedeed  by  great 
pains,  by  "hook  or  crook,"  wise  or 
otherwise,  get  something  for  noth- 
ing, soon  discover  that  it  isn't  worth 
anything  afte'x  they  have  gotten  it. 
Such  is  generally  the  res;ilt  of  such 
modes  of  dealing.  Now,  instead  of 
always  trying  to  get  the  best  of  a 
bargain,  try  giving  the  be^t  of  it 
once  in  a  while. 

I  never  thought  I  would  ever  live 
to  see  Wall  Street  no  longer  the  ar- 
biter of  the  business  of  this  country. 
The  nation's  financial  capital  has 
moved  from  the  banks  of  Wall  Street 
to  the  banks  of  the  Potomac.  Of 
course  Wall  Street  is  a  power  to  be 
reckoned  with — but  its  sway  is  pas- 
sing. It  is  what  goes  on  at  Wash- 
ington that  will  determine  the  ups 
and  downs  of  business  in  the  future, 
far  more  than  any  schemes  of  the 
once  great  "money  changers"  who 
used  to  sit  in  the  seats  of  the 
mighty,  and  juggled  with  the  money 
and  the  commodities  of  the  country. 
— o — 

Some  people  throw  the  best  of  life 
into  things  that  are  foolish,  like  the 
man  who  cast  his  seed  into  the  mid- 
dle of  the  road.  Some  invest  life  in 
in  things  that  are  shallow  and  fu- 
tile, like  the  man  who  sowed  on  the 
thin  skin  of  earth  on  top  of  rocks. 
Others  take  the  god-given  qualities 
and  possibilities  of  life  and  cast 
them  into  some  foul  fence  corner 
where  the  rank  and  putrid  growths 
of  life  flourish.  Life  is  a  matter  of 
investment.     If     you     give     nothing 
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you  get  no  harvest.  And  the  harvest 
is  going  to  be  exactly  according  to 
the  seed  and  the  soil,  for  "whatsoev- 
er a  man  spweth,  that  shall  he  also 
reap." 

About  the  biggest  fool  in  the 
world  is  the  person  who  cannot  rec- 
ognize, cir  profit  by  his  or  her  mis- 
takes. If  I  had  grasped  the  right  op- 
portunities at  the  right  time  that 
have  ccme  my  way,  and  made  no 
mistake  about  them,  I  would  probab- 
ly have  been  one  of  the  country's 
richest  men  today.  Too  much 
wealth  would  be  a  burden  to  me,  but 
you,  reader,  and  I  are  sufficiently 
human  to  want  a  certain  amont  of 
comforts  and  ease  we  could  enjoy  if 
we  had  more  money.  Let's  make  it ! 
Let's  let  the  past  be  gone,  forget  our 
mistakes,  our  misjudgments  of  peo- 
ple and  opportunities,  and  not  let 
these  things  destroy  our  courage, 
our  judgment  and  our  ambition !  We 
can  do  it!  God  gave  all  of  us  ambi- 
tion, brains,  faitih  and  courage  to 
use  for  our  protection,  comfort  and 
happiness  on  this  earth.  No  man  or 
woman  ever  succeeded  without  these 
attributes.  You  have  them.  Why 
not  use  them! 

Among  the  many  hundreds  of 
things  I  do  not  understand  there  is 
one  in  particular.  It  is  that  when 
some  one  else  puts  on  your  hat  or 
cap  it  never  seems  to  be  put  on 
right.  You  never  let  it  stay  as  thus 
put  on  your  cranium.  You've  got  to 
put  your  chapeaux  on  yourself  to 
make  them  feel  comfortable  on  your 
pate.  I  remember,  as  a  very  young 
chap,  when  my  mother  put  on  my 
sailor  straw,  and  stjroked  my  hair 
back  under  the  brim,  I  had  the     fid- 


gets until  I  took  it  off  set  it  on  my- 
self to  suit  my  own  notion  and  feel- 
ing. Ever  since  that  time  I  ha\e 
observed  that  others  do  the  same 
thing,  when  their  head  covering  is 
put  on  by  other  hands  than  their 
own.  You  cannot  wear  your  hat 
long,  when  put  on  by  someone  else. 
You  just  got  to  move  it.  Every  hat 
has  to  fit  the  wearer's  head  just  so 
— and  no  so-er. 

— o — 
The  recent  death  of  John  B.  Sher- 
rill,  of  Concord,  proprietor  of  the 
Daily  Tribune,  has  struck  a  deep 
sorrow  to  my  heart.  At  the  roll  call 
of  the  N.  C.  Press  Association 
another  will  fail  to  answer  "Here." 
He  was  exceptionally  gifted  as  a 
newspaper  man,  and  won  distinctive 
prominence  in  his  profession.  For 
32  years  he  was  the  able  and  effici- 
ent secretary  of  the  N.  C.  Press  As- 
sociation. He  was  the  friend  of  ev- 
ery fellow  of  the  craft.  For  many 
years  he  was  one  of  the  Trustees  of 
Trinity  College,  now  Duke  Univer- 
sity. He  was  attractive  and  love- 
able,  and  more  than  all,  he  was  sin- 
cere in  what  he  said.  He  was  true 
and  faithful  to  every  phase  of  life, 
and  never  did  I  know  aught  of  him 
that  was  not  good.  The  cordial  and 
hearty  grasp  of  his  hand  was  an  in- 
spiration to  hope  and  courage.  He 
was  the  highest  type  of  the  humani- 
tarian. His  life  is  a  benediction  to 
his  family  and  friends  and  humanity 
at  large.  John  B.  Sherrill,  for  near- 
ly half  a  century,  was  my  highly  es- 
teemed and  loyal  friend,  than  which 
the  living  can  trace  no  more  loving 
words  of  the  dead.  May  his  eternal 
rest  be  as  sweet  as  the  fragrance  of 
the  beautiful  blo^sosm  that  covered 
his  bier! 
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MANY  HAVE  NEVER  HEARD 

OF  CHARLOTTE  NAVY  YARD 


By  Leary  W.  Adams, 

Some  of  the  northerners  who  have 
visited  Charlotte  recently  have  form- 
ed the  impression  that  its  people 
know  little  about  their  historical  as 
sets  and  that  they  caiie  little  about 
them. 

These  northerners  find  exceptions 
of  course.  They  find  some  who  know 
all  the  Revolutionary  idols,  some 
who  know  that  North  Carolina  gave 
the  Confederacy  many  great  gener- 
als and  more  men  than  any  other 
southern  state,  some  who  know  that 
northern  writers  have  given  to 
North  Carolina  the  honor  of  furnish- 
ing the  Civil  war  a  regiment  that 
did  more  than  the  Light  Brigade  of 
Balaklava.  They  find  seme  who  can 
tell  you  the  names  and  the  records 
of  most  of  their  regiments  and  their 
commanders,  and,  once  in  a  great 
while,  some  rare  historical  minded 
person,  who  is  familiar  with  the 
achievements  of  virtually  every  field 
officer  North  Carolina  gave  the  Con- 
federacy (including  everyone  above 
the  rank  of  captain.) 

But  all  this  is  rave.  Just  a  few 
days  ago  a  middle-western  business 
man,  A.  R.  Desmond,  of  Cincinnati, 
stopped  in  the  city  on  an  extended 
visit  and  was  astonished  to  find  on 
the  East  Trade  street  underpass  a 
tablet  marking  the  spot  where  the 
Confederate  Navy  yard  stood.  He 
couldn't  understand  it  all.  He  had 
never  conceived  of  the  possibility  of 

a  navy  yard  being  two  hundred  miles 


in  Charlotte  News 

from  the  sea.  Mr.  Desmond  said  he 
was  very  much  interested  to  find  out 
something  about  it  and  began  inquir- 
ing  of  various  persons  what  the  tab- 
let meant  and  what  kind  of  navy 
yard   Charlotte   had. 

"I  asked  a  number  of  Charlotte 
people  what  they  knew  of  the  Con- 
federate navy  yard,"  said  Mr.  Des- 
mond, "and  some  of  them  looked  at 
me  as  if  they  thought  I  were  trying 
to  kid  them." 

Disappointed  at  this,  he  began 
picking  out  business  men  and  others 
who,  he  thought,  should  be  able  to 
tell  him  something  about  the  navy 
yard. 

"Some  scoffed  at  the  idea  of  there 
ever  having  been  any  navy  yard 
here,"  said  Mr.  Desmond.  "Some 
even  asked  me  what  the  catch  was 
in  the  joke.  Others  asserted  in- 
stantly that  they  had  never  heard  of 
any  Confederate   navy  yard  here." 

Finally,  Mr.  Desmond  concluded, 
it  was  all  a  big  joke  anyway  and  the 
Confederate  Navy  yard  never  exist- 
ed. But  he  remained  -in  Charlotte 
several  weeks  on  business  for  a  large 
roofing  company  and  finally  became 
acquainted  with  some  friends  who 
did  know  and  told  him  something 
about  the  Confederate  Navy  yard. 
As  soon  as  the  reasons  for  its  being 
located  here  were  mentioned  he  ap- 
preciated the  exceptinoal  foresight 
of  the  Confederate  high  command  in 
ordering   the    yard   moved      to    Char- 
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lotte. 

Nevertheless  upon  learning  that 
Charlotte  actually  possessed  such  a 
large  and  important  navy  yard  more 
than  200  miles  from  the  sea  and  ful- 
ly a  hundred  from  the  nearest  navi- 
gable river  for  craft  of  any  size,  he 
was  mdre  surprised  than  ever  tiial 
the  navy  yard  had  attained  such 
small  fame  among  the  Charlotte  peo- 
ple. Such  a  historical  curiosity,  he 
thought,  should  be  more  fully  em- 
phasized than  the  simple  marker  on 
the  building  at  the  underpass  that 
gives  so  few  actual  facts.  He  in- 
sisted that  somebody  should  write  a 
sketch  about  the  navy  j^ard  and  that 
Charlotte  should  capitalize  upon  its 
historical  advantage. 

Of  course,  several  fine  sketches  al- 
ready have  been  written,-  including 
one  by  Miss  Violet  G,  Alexander, 
published  in  1910  after  the  market- 
tablet  was  unveiled.  She  spent 
much  time  collecting  material  for 
this  sketch,  getting  part  of  it  from 
the  written  report  of  Lieut-Col.  A. 
Ashton  Ramsey}  C.  S.  A.,  and  late 
chief  of  engineers  of  the  C.  S.  N. 

It  was  not  any  freak  that  prompt- 
ed the  moving  of  the  Norfolk  navy 
yard  to  Charlotte  in  1862  soon  after 
the  battle  of  the  Merrimac  and  the 
Monitor.  The  navy  yard  there  was 
about  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy.  The  problem  was,  to  get  it 
far  enough  away  from  the  sea  to 
make  it  safe     from  the  U.   S.   Navy 


and  land  forces  operating  in  conjunc- 
tion with  that  navy,  to  keep  in  en  a 
good  line  of  communication  with  the 
Confederate  army  and  navy  and  at 
the  same  time  not  move  it  far  enough 
south  and  west  to  be  too  close  to  the 
(Jlreat  navigable  rivers  that  cut 
through  the  heart  of  the  Confeder- 
ac5T  and  that  formed  the  base  of  op- 
erations for  the  armies  of  Sherman 
and  Grant  who  were  then  in  the  west 
and  who  were  then  using  these  riv- 
ers— The  Tennessee  and  the  Missis- 
sippi— to   divide   the    Confederacy. 

Charlotte  was,  ideally  situated.  It 
was  far  enough  from  the  sea  but  not 
too  far  and  it  was  on  a  good  rail- 
road. So  the  navy  yard  stayed  here 
until  near  the  close  of  the  war  in 
1865.  Despite  its  strategical  value 
Charlotte  was  never  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  enemy  until  after  Lee's 
and   Johnston's    surrenders. 

In  the  last  six  months  of  the  war, 
however,  most  of  the  machinery  was 
shipped  to  Lincolnton  to  make  it  ev- 
en safer. 

The  navy  yard  did  not  build  ships 
or  make  guns,  but  it  manufactured 
most  of  the  other  materials  needed 
by  the  navy. 

While  in  Charlotte  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Ramsey  had  his  offices  in  the 
Mint  building. 

The  navy  yard  here  was  used  as  a 
warehouse  for  the  storage  of  all 
sorts  of  navy  supplies. 


Do  not  unto  others  as  you  would    that  they  should    do  unto 
you.     Their  tastes  may  not  be  the  same. — Selected. 
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NOTES  AND  COMMENT 


W.  C.  Health  Bulletin) 


Sometime  ago  Senator  J.  W.  Bai- 
ley had  a  vary  interesting  article  in 
some  of  the  daily  papers  under  the 
general  title  of  "What  Is  the  Matter 
With  North  Carolina?"  In  the  course 
of  his  article  Senator  Bailey  men- 
tioned the  fact  that  North  Carolina 
could  easily  care  for  a  population  of 
five  million  or  more,  provided  the  in- 
dustrial and  agricultural  population 
were  properly  balanced  and  foreign 
markets  for  surplus  products  devel- 
oped so  as  to  assure  a  productive  oc- 
cupation for  every  individual  consti- 
tuting such  a  population. 

On  the  same  date  in  which  Sen- 
ator Bailey's  article  appeared  in  the 
papers  a  dispatch  from  Japan  was 
published  in  one  of  the  New  York 
papers.  The  Japanese  article  was 
confined  largely  to  a  discusssion  of 
the  rapidly  increasing  population  of 
Japan,  the  rate  of  increase  being 
placed  at  between  400,000  and  500,- 
000  a  year.  In  fact,  last  year  the 
increase  was  more  than  a  million. 
The  population  of  that  country  on 
October  1  was  placed  at  more  than 
66,000,000. 

The  average  Japanese  farm  is  2.1 
acres  in  extent  and  supports  an  aver- 
age family  of  six  people.  The  state- 
ment was  made  that  Japan  is  more 
crowded  than  any  other  country  in 
the  world,  being  nearly  three  times 
as  thickly  populated  as  Belgium.  The 
reader  can  understand  something  of 
the  crowded  conditions  by  comparing 
the  country  of  Japan  with  the  State 
of  California,  which     has  only     five 


and  a  half  million  people.  But  Cal- 
ifornia has  twice  the  land  area  of 
Japan. 

They  have  an  Oriental  birth  rate 
of  nearly  33  per  1,000  live  births 
which  is  a  great  deal  higher  Lhan 
the  American  birth  rate,  and  almost 
twice  as  high  as  the  European  birth 
rate.  Japan,  it  will  be  noted,  has  a 
death  rate  nearly  as  low  as  the  Unit- 
ed States.  It  is  said  that  the  birth 
rate  in  Japan  is  falling  a  little,  due 
to  the  fact  that  marriage?  are  fewer 
and  that  their  rising  standard  of 
living   means   later   marriages. 

The  writer  in  the  New  York  paper 
goes  on  to  explain  that,  so  far,  the 
Japanese  have  dealt  with  this  prob- 
lem successfully  by  extending  their 
economic  frontier.  Their  cheap 
goods  have  found  markets  abroad  by 
underselling  any  other  country.  The 
writer  states  that  the  Japanese  are 
disciplined,  but  not  a  docile  people. 
Ninety-seven  per  cent  of  them  can 
read  and  write,  and  they  are  great 
readers.  It  is  said  that  the  number 
of  students,  at  technical  schools  and 
colleges  is  enormous. 

In  an  article  in  The  Health  Bul- 
letin more  than  fifteen  years  ago  we 
pointed  out  that  Japan  was  one  of 
the  first  countries  in  the  world,  fol- 
lowing Germany,  to  institute  a  com- 
plete system  of  medical  inspection  of 
all  school  children.  Corrective 
treatment  and  preventive  measures 
have  followed  throughout  all  this 
period.  For  almost  fifty  years  they 
have  kept  up  their  scientific  methods 
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of  preventing  disease  and  of  rearing  schools,  our  own  neglect  of  the  phy- 
a  healthy  population.  It  is  probable  sical  and  mental  development  of  the 
that  no  country  in  the  world  is  any  masses  of  our  people,  and  the  meth- 
nearflr  physical  perfection  than  the  ods  followed  in  Japan,  we  cannot 
Japanese.  Their  scientists  rank  help  but  wondeO"  at  the  tremendous 
with  the  best  of  the  world.  Having  significance  of  that  country  in  the 
an  •  imperialistic,  centralized  govern-  world  affairs  today.  If  we  could  on- 
ment,  they  are  in  a  position  to  en-  ly  put  a  little  of  our  excess  energy 
force  to  the  last  letter  their  national-  and  surplus  money  into  a  comprehen- 
istic  program.  The  emphasis  has  sive  system  of  organized  health  ac- 
been  placed  on  physical  perfection  tivity  with  disease  prevention  and 
and  literary  excellence.  It  is.  doubt-  the  promotion  of  physical  and  ment- 
ful  that  any  other  country  in  the  al  health  for  every  child  in  the  re- 
world  can  successfully  claim  97  per  mote  sections  of  this  state,  it  would 
cent  of  the  population  to  be  able  to  not  be  long  before  North  Carolina 
read  and  write.  could  compare  favorably  with  Japan 

When  we  compare  our  own  spora-  in  this  respect, 
die  methods  of  medical  inspection  of 


NIGHT  PEDESTRIANS  TAKING  GREAT  CHANCE 

While  so  many  people  are  being  killed  on  the  highways  in 
North  Carolina,  it  is  well  to  take  a  look  at  the  chances  of  the 
people  are  taking — those  who  drive  and  ride  in  the  automo- 
biles as  well  as  those  who  walk  on  the  highways.  All  who 
drive  a  car  on  the  highways  at  night  have  at  times  held  their 
breath  and  trembled  with  fear  when  suddenly  a  pedestrian  ap- 
pears in  the  road  just  a  few  feet  ahead  of  them. 

The  Massachusetts  highway  commission,  in  an  accident  sur- 
vey made  public  last  week,  said  the  risk  of  death  to  pedes- 
trians walking  on  the  highways  at  night  is  measured  by  split 
seconds.  This  survey  snowed  that  under  ideal  driving  condi- 
tions the  driver  of  a  car  is  able  to  see  a  pedestrian  only  six  sec- 
onds before  it  reaches  him  when  traveling  at  10  miles  per 
hour;  three  seconds  when  traveling  at  20  miles  per  hour,  and 
one  and  a  half  seconds  when  traveling  at  40  miles  per  hour. 

All  will  agree  that  it  is  a  very  short  time  for  the  pedestrian 
to  get  out  of  the  way  or  for  the  driver  to  dodge  the  man  who 
is  walking.  Only  with  the  co-operation  of  both  can  the  death 
rate  for  this  cause  be  reduced.  With  due  care  on  the  part  of 
each  of  these  accidents  can  be  greatly  reduced.  In  fact,  more 
than  seventy  per  cent  of  all  the  accidents  on  the  highways  are 
due  to  carlessness  and  other  causes  which  can  be  prevented. 

— Mecklenburg  Times. 
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THE  LABRADOR  DOCTOR 


By  M.  B 

As  a  small  boy,  Wilfrid  Grenfell 
played  on  Sands  of  Dee,  near  Ches- 
ter, from  which  can  be  seen  the  hills 
of  Wales.  It  was  a  romantic  place, 
and  Wilfrid  and  his  elder  brother 
liked  to  explore  the  wide  stretches  of 
sand,  the  fisheries  at  the  river's 
mouth,  the  great  salt-water  marshes 
with  their  treacherous  quicksands, 
and  their  hosts  of  wild  birds.  The 
boys  were  allowed  a  great  deal  of 
freedom  during  their  holidays,  and 
learned  at  an  early  age  to  be  self-re- 
liant and  courageous. 

Their  father  encouraged  them  to 
save  their  pocket-money  for  a  pony 
on  which  they  used  to  gallop  over  the 
sands;  but  Wilfrid  always  preferred 
the  sea  to  the  land,  and  under  the 
direction  of  a  local  carpenter,  the 
two  brothers  built  themselves  a  boat 
with  straight  sides  and  a  square 
stern,  which,  to  the  disgust  of  the 
young  builders  was  described  by  a 
cousin  as  looking  "awful  like  a  cof- 
fin." 

At  fourteen,  Wilfrid  was  sent  to  a 
resident  school  at  Marlborough,  near 
Wiltshire.  At  first  it  was  a  trying 
ordeal  for  the  little  country  boy  to 
sleep  in  a  dormitory  of  twenty-five 
beds,  to  dine  with  four  hundred  other 
boys,  and  to  fit  into  the  life  of  the 
great  school.  Happily  for  him,  the 
school  authorities  encouraged  athlet- 
ics, in  which  he  delighted  and  excel- 
led. 

While  he  was  at  school,  his  moth- 
er used  to  send  him  by  post     a  little 
box  of  flowers  every  week,  and  this 
token  of  her  love  m,ade  a  strong     ap- 
peal to  the  better  side  of  his  nature. 


Huber 

It  developed  in  him  a  love  for  flowT- 
ers,,  which  later  became  a  hobby. 
The  Grenfell  boys  ware  also  encour- 
aged by  their  parents  to  collect  and 
study  natural  objects,  such  as  birds' 
eggs,  butterflies,  moths,  seaweed, 
shells  and  flowers. 

At  sixteen  because  of  a  trouble- 
some cough,  Wilfrid  was  taken  out 
of  school  for  a  time  and  sent  to  the 
scuth  of  France,  where  he  spent  a 
delightful  winter  with  an  aunt  who 
owned  a  villa  by  the  sea.  Here  he 
roamed  the  hills  in  search  of  moths 
and  butterflies,  rode  horseback,  and 
learned  to  s^peak  French. 

Wilfrid's  father  was  a  clergyman, 
also  the  principal  of  a  school  for 
boys,  but  the  son  decided  to  be  a  doc- 
tor, and  went  to  study  at  the  London 
Hospital  under  Sir  Frederick  Treves, 
a  noted  surgeon.  Here,  too,  he  took 
a  leading  part  in  rowing,  cricket  and 
football. 

In  his  second  year  he  attended  a 
meeting  held  in  a  tent  by  the  famous 
evangelists,  Moody  and  Sankey,  and 
made  a  resolve  to  do  as  Christ  would 
do  in  his,  place  as  a  doctor.  Shortly 
after,  he  and  a  young  Australian  in 
the  same  class  at  the  hospital  began 
holding  Sunday  night  services  in 
some  underground  lodging  houses 
used  by  down-and-out  sailors,  drunk- 
ards and  thieves.  Here,  for  the  first 
time,  he  came  in  contact  with  Ireal 
poverty.  The  two  young  friends  al- 
so taught  in  a  ragged  s,chool  for 
waifs  of  the  street. 

In  1886  Wilfrid  Grenfell  passed 
his  examinations  and  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  College  of  Physicians,  and 
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of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons. 
Among  the  patients  who  came  to  the 
London  Hospital  were  some  fisher- 
men from  the  fleets  in  the  North  Sea. 
These  men  lived  in  their  boats,  far 
from  land,  and  sent  their  fish  to  mar 
ket  every  day  in  fast  cutters.  As 
theijr  boats  were  small,  and  the 
North  Sea  frequented  by  severe 
storms,  they  often  met  with  injuries 
and  death.  Drink  was  the  worst  en- 
emy of  these  men.  The  low  saloons 
of  the  waterfront,  and  the  grog 
ships,  that  went  out  among  the  fleets 
ruined  many  a  fine  fellow,  and 
friendless  prentice  boys  were  often 
brutally  treated  by  drunken  ship- 
masters. 

The  Mission  for  Deep  Sea  Fisher- 
men fitted  up  a  small  vessel  as  a 
Gospel  Ship,  with  a  skipper  who 
knew  ambulance  work.  They  want- 
ed a  young  doctor  who  could  help 
the  men's  spuls  as  well  as  their  bod- 
ies, and  Dr.  Grenfell  agreed  to  go. 
Sailors  love  to  sing,  and  many  gath- 
erings for  worship  and  song  were 
held  on  the  little  Mission  ship,  and 
helpful  addresses  given.  Here,  too, 
the  sick  and  injured  were  treated  in- 
stead of  being  sent  ashore. 

In  tjhe  interests  of  the  Irish  Poor 
Relief  Board,  Dr.  Grenfell  sailed  en- 
tirely around  Ireland,  reporting  on 
fishing  facilities  and  the  markets 
for  fish. 

In  1391,  Francis  Hopwood,  a 
member  of  the  Mission  Board,  re- 
turned to  England,  after  visiting 
Canada  and  Newfoundland,  and  re- 
ported the  need  of  Mission  work 
among  the  fisherman  of  the  north- 
west Atlantic.  The  Council  asked 
Dr.  Grenfell  if  he  would  go  to  the 
east  coast  as  a  medical  miissionary, 
and,  as  such  an  opportunity  appeal- 


ed strongly  to  him,  he  started,  in 
the  spring  of  1892,  in  the  good  ship 
Albert. 

On  the  twelfth  day  they  saw  the 
first  iceberg  and  encountered  a 
dense  fog.  On  the  seventeenth  day 
the  fog  lifted  and  they  saw  the 
high,  wooded  coast  just  north  of  St. 
John's  Harbor.  Although  a  recent  fire 
had  swept  the  city,  leaving  hun- 
dreds of  homeless  people  to  be  cared 
for,  the  authorities  showed  a  kindly 
interest  in  Dr.  Grenfell  and  his 
problems.  The  Government  pro- 
vided him  with  a  pilot,  and  advised 
him  to  follow  the  fleet  of  one  hun- 
dred fishing  schooners  with  some 
thirty  thousand  men,  women  and 
children  on  board,  which  had  just 
started  north  along  the  Labrador 
coast. 

Dr  Grenfell  was  greatly  impres- 
sed by  the  wild,  far-reaching  siiore 
of  Labrador.  The  immense  shoals 
of  fish;  the  schools  of  whales;  the 
great  flocks  of  birds,  and  the  tower- 
ing icebergs  were  a  wnoder  and  a 
delight  to  the  adventure-loving 
young  Englishman.  With  the  Su- 
perintendent of  Fisheries,  Adoiph 
Neilsen,  they  dropped  anchor  in  the 
harbor  of  Domino  Run,  through 
which  all  the  fishing  fleets  passed, 
and  were  soon  beseiged  by  requests 
for  medical  aid.  Nine  hundred  pa- 
tients were  treated  during  the  ftest 
voyage,  many  of  them  in  dire  need 
In  early  autumn,  the  ship  returned 
to  St.  John,  where  the  work  was 
heartily  commended  by  the  Gover- 
nor. 

The  report  taken  back  to  the  Mis- 
sion Board  in  England  resulted  in 
a  second  voyage  the  following- 
spring  with  two  other  doctors  and 
two   nurses,    and   two   hospitals   were 
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established  at  Battle  Harbor  and  at 
Indian  Harbor,  the  centres  of  large 
fisheries. 

Dr.  Grenfell  also  visited  the  five 
stations  of  the  Moravian  Brethren 
which  dated  back  one  hundred  and 
thirty  years.  In  a  tiny  steam 
launch,  the  Princess  May,  he  cruised 
northward  through  the  endless 
fringe  of  islands  as*  far  as  latitude 
57. 

Needing  more  money  for  the 
work,  Dr.  Grenfell  tried  to  raise  it 
by  lecturing  in  St.  John,  Halifax 
and  Montreal.  He  interviewed 
Lord  Strathcona,  then  President  of 
the  Hudson  Bay  Company,  the  C.  P. 
R.,  and  the  Bank  of  Montreal,  and 
succeeded  in  arousing  his  lively  in- 
terest. Lord  Strathcona  arranged 
for  the  doctar  and  his  colleague,  Dr. 
Bobardt,  of  Australia,  to  go  to  Brit- 
ish Columbia.  He  also  presented 
the  Mission  with  a  fine  little  steam- 
er, the  Sir  Donald. 

Sir  Thomas  Roddick,  of  Montreal, 
also  gave  the  Mission  a  twenty-foot 
sail  boat  in  which  Dr.  Grenfell 
cruised  north  to  Eskimo  Bay. 

In  March,  1896,  Dr.  Grenfell  sail- 
ed with  a  fleet  of  seal  fishers,  as 
these  men  have  to  endure  great 
hardships  when  they  leave  their  ves- 
sels to  hunt  for  seals,  and  often 
have  great  need  of  a  doctor.  They 
frequently  suffer  from  snowblind- 
ness,  which,  though  not  fatal  to 
sight,    causes    excruciating    pain. 

In  June,  1899,  a  large  new  steam- 
er, the  Strathcona,  was  donated 
by  Lord  Strathcona,  and  Dr.  Gren- 
fell crossed  the  ocean  in  her,  and 
spent  his  first  arctic  winter  in  the 
little  village  of  St.  Anthony,  from 
which  he  made  a  tour  of  other  small 


settlements  in  a  komatik  or  sledge 
drawn  by  dogs,  meeting  with  many 
adventures   by  the  way. 

A  home  for  destitute  childrren 
was  urgently  needed.  Near  Indian 
Harbor,  Dr.  Grenfell  went  to  the 
isolated  hut  of  a  Scotch  fisherman 
and  found  the  mother  dead  and  the 
father  dying.  Of  the  five  small 
children,  three  were  adopted,  and, 
with  the  remaining  two  orphans, 
Dr.  Grenfell  began  a  children's 
home.  The  number  of  occupants 
increased  very  rapidly,  and  included 
a  little  girl  whose  legs  had 
been  frozen  and  then  amputated, 
twin  girl  babies  who  were  born 
blind,  and  many  other  unfortunate 
little  ones.  Friends  gave  generously 
to  its  support,  and  devoted  helpers 
trained  the  children  for  useful  work. 
Much  of  the  illness  in  Labrador 
was  caused  by  lack  of  variety  in 
diet,  and  Dr.  Grenfell  experimented 
tirelessly  to  find  food  which  could 
be  produced  there.  The  difficulties 
were  great.  Savage  dogs  killed  the 
sheep  and  gojats;  weasels,  rats,  and 
hawks  feasted  on  the  chickens;  the 
soil  was  poor,  and  scanty,  and  sum- 
mer frosts  were  often  fatal  to  crops. 

A  herd  of  about  three  hundred 
reindeer  was  brought  from  Lapland, 
and  three  Lapland  families  hired  to 
look  after  it.  At  first  these  animals 
increased  and  flourished  providing 
meat,  clothing  and  transportation. 
But  the  Lapps  did  not  like  the  cli- 
mate and  returned  home;  poaching 
became  common,  and  many  of  the 
deer  were  destroyed  by  dogs.  Final- 
ly the  remainder  of  the  herd  was 
sold. 

To  further  alleviate  poverty,  Dr. 
Grenfell     started     an      experimental 
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lumber  mill,  also  a  fox  farm.  He 
instituted  co-operative  stores,  and 
an  undenominational  school,  and  at 
least  seventy-five  moving  libraries 
or  boxes  of  books  were  carried  on 
the  hospital  ship  and  moved  at  in- 
tervals from  place  to  place  along 
the  coast.  Appeals  were  made  for 
lighthouses  at  dangerous  points,  for 
in  those  days  there  were  no  light- 
houses, along  the  Labrador  coast, 
and  many  vessels  were  lost.  Motor- 
launches  were  procured  for  carrying 
patients  quickly  to  the  hospitals,  and 
often  these  were  manned  by  univer- 
sity students  on  their  vacation.  In 
1911  a  much-needed  Seamen's  In- 
stitute was  built  in  St.  John's,  of 
which  Dr.  Grenfell  was  superinten- 
dent; the  hospital  at  St.  Anthony's 
and  the  orphanage  were  enlarged, 
and  later  a  hostel  was  built  for  the 
patients,  the  X-ray  department  add- 
ed to,  and  the  roads:  improved. 

In  1915  the  doctoi  went  to  the 
war  as  a  member  of  the  Harvard 
Surgical  Unit,  but  the  great  need  in 
Labrador  soon  called  him  back,  and 
the  winter  of  1317-18  was  spent, 
like  most  of  his  winters,  in  lecturing 
to  acquaint  people  with  the  urgent 
need  of  keeping  the   work    going. 


While  full  of  interest  and  adven- 
ture, Dr.  Grenfell's  life  has  not  been 
all  smooth  sailing.  He  has  met  and 
overcome  many  great  problems  and 
difficulties  with  cheerful  courage 
and  persistence.  Shortly  after  his 
marriage  he  was  held  responsible 
for  a  huge  debt  incurred  in  connect- 
ion with  the  co-operative  stores,  to 
meet  which  he  parted  with  many  of 
his  cherished  possesions.  Freight 
for  his,  mission  work  was  often  lost 
or  long  delayed;  a  searchlight,  which 
was  shipped  from  Sydney  for  the 
steamer  Strathcona  being  "delayed" 
for  two  and  a  half  years.  He 
fought  continually  against  unlicens- 
ed saloons  and  cheap  lodging-houses 
which  preyed  upon  sailors  and  fish- 
ermen, and  against  the  smuggling 
of  liquor.  In  addition  to  his  duties 
as  magistrate,  he  looked  after  the 
various  hospitals  and  homes,  and 
conducted  strenuous  lecture  tours  to 
raise  money  necessary  for  mission 
work. 

He  met  all  these  experiences  with 
humor  and  courage,  and  there  are 
few  more  hdroic  figures  in  the  his- 
tory of  missions  than  the  dauntless 
doctor  of  the  storm-swept  Labrdor 
coast. 


"I'M  GLAD  I  TOUCHED  SHOULDERS  WITH  YOU'' 

There's  a  comforting  thought  at  the  close  of  the  day 

When  I'm  weary  and  lonely  and  sad. 
That  sort  o'  takes  hold  of  my  crusty  old  heart, 

And  bids  it  be  merry  and  glad ; 
It  gets  on  my  soul,  it  drives  out  the  blues, 

And  finally  thrills  through  and  through ; 
It's  just  a  sweet  memory  that  chants  this  refrain: 

"I'm  glad  I  touched  shoulders  with  you." 

— Selected. 
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BIRD-OF-DAWN 


By  Helen  F. 

"Did  you  come  half  way  around  the 
world  just  to  look  me  up?"  Lora  Fetr- 
ris  asked  lightly  when  she  had  recov- 
ered from  the  shock  of  thrilled  sur- 
prise that  Kent  Burson's  unannounc- 
ed arrival  had  given  her.  The  radi- 
ant light  in  her  eyes  belied  her  ban- 
tering tone. 

"Yes — and  no,"  Kent  answered  ov- 
er his  ardent  handclasp.  "A  mission 
need  called  me  to  Africa,  and  my 
heart  led  me  here  first  of  all.  I  am 
on  my  way  to  Pisga'r  Mission." 

"A  mission  call?"  Lora  repeated, 
checking  an  exclamation  of  dismay. 
"Not    a    permanent    one,    surely?" 

"I  hope  to  prove  my  usefulness  to 
Dr.  Hinsdale,  the  mission  chief. 
You  probably  know  that  our  mission- 
ary funds  for  all  ftfreign  fields  have 
been  cut  deplorably  because  of  the  fi- 
nancial depression.  Dr.  Hinsdale's  re- 
duced funds  obliged  him  to  dispense 
with  the  services  of  his  interne- 
assistant.  With  the  approval  of  the 
board,  I  wrote  Dr.  Hinsdale  an  of- 
fer to  fill  the  gap,  without  salary. 
If  I  can  meet  the  requirements  while 
I  am  learning  the  language  and  oth- 
er necessities,  I  shall  stay." 

Lora  flinched  as  if  she  had  re- 
cieved  a  physical  blow.  "  You  did 
not  consider  our — friendship  impor- 
tant enough  to  write  me  of  this  mat- 
ter?" she  asked  in  a  steady  voice. 

"My  decison  cannot  be  news  to 
you,  Lora.  You  well  know  that  I 
have  always  hoped  and  worked  to- 
ward a  missionary  vocation,  even  in 
my   earliest    Sunday    school   days." 

"Yes,  I  know.  But  not  in  Africa," 
she  said  with  a  bitter     look.     "Your 


Huntington 

fine   ideals  will  be  worse  than  wast- 
ed here." 

Kent  had  loved  Lora  since  their 
high  school  activities  had  thrown 
them  together  daily  in  thefr  India- 
na heme  town,  and  Lora  had  frank- 
ly shown  a  preference  for  his  socie- 
ty. She  had  known  and  heartily  ap- 
proved of  the  high  Christian  ideal- 
ism which  underlay  his  humanitar- 
ian aspirations.  In  fact,  she  had 
joined  him  vigorously  in  his  home 
welfare  work  among  indigent  fam- 
ilies of  all  classes. 

"I  expected  you  to  work  among 
our  own  unfortunates,  Kent,  to 
whom  cur  Chirstian  ideals  would 
appeal — who  would  'respond  to  our 
efforts   understandingly." 

"I  asked  God  to  send  me  where  He 
needed  my  services  most,"  said  Kent 
simply.  "And  when  this  need  ap- 
pealed to  me  so  strongly  I  took  it 
for  God's  answer  to  my  prayers  for 
guidance." 

Loira  was  in  Africa  for  pleasure 
and  novelty.  She  had  eagerly 
snatched  at  the  chance  to  see  life  in 
that  far,  strange  country  where  her 
father's  firm  had  sent  him  to  the 
flourishing  Belgian  Congo  shortly 
afivr  Africa's  first  ocean-to-ocean 
railway  had  been  set  in  operation, 
as  agent  for  a  certain  famous  make 
of  American  automobiles  which  are 
so  much  better  adapted  to  rough 
wear  and  tear  and  light  pocket- 
books,  than  any  European  make  of 
car.  Lora  had  lived  for  the  first  six 
months  in  highly  progressive  Eliza- 
bethville,  buttressed  safely  and  plea- 
santly by  white  civilization  and  safe- 
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iy,   seeing   only   the   picturesque    side 
of  native  Africa. 

Then  her  father  had  been  sent  to 
a  road  building  project  in  the  cen- 
tral Congo,  to  try  out  his  sturdy 
tractors.  There  she  had  had  her 
first  closeup  of  African  life.  When 
a  labor  walk-out  had  necessitated  re- 
cruiting from  various  semi-civilized 
tribes,  Lora  had  seen  the  under  side 
of  primitive  conditions.  Hers  was 
a  calmly  analytical  mentality;  she 
weighed  all  circumstances  in  the 
scales  of  modern  logic,  which  found 
the  blacks  absolutely  unresponsive 
to   the    Christian   appeal. 

"I  heartily  believe  in  uplifting  hu- 
manity, Kent,"  she  gravely  declared. 
"I  have  done  a  good  deal  of  welfare 
work  ardently  and  successfully.  But 
I  do  not  believe  in  casting  pearls  be- 
fore swine.  And  I  am  not  being  sar- 
castic or  intolerant,  either.  Seeing 
all  that  I  have  lately  of  the  under 
side  of  native  conditions — how  the 
uncivilized  blacks  live,  and  prefer  to 
live  has  '.revolted  me  to  the  depths. 
All  the  dogs  I've  ever  known  have 
had  more  innate  refinements  than 
these  disgusting  blacks.  Dogs  do 
not  devour  each  other,  nor  do  they 
inflict   torture   for   pleasure. 

"Pisgah  Mission  is  in  the  heart  of 
a  savage  district,"  she  went  on  em- 
phatically. "It  had  to  be  rid  of  can- 
nibalism by  main  force,  years  after 
the  first  Christian  light  was  brought 
there  by  Livingstone.  It  is  still  raw 
and  savage  to  the  core." 

"Does  not  that  pitiable  condition 
call  strongly  for  patient  mission  ser- 
vice, dear  Lora?"  Kent  asked  sadly, 
for  Lora's  wholly  unexpected  atti- 
tude had  chilled  him  to  the  depths. 

The   girl   shook   her   bright   head. 
"But  go  to  your  destination  and  ex- 


amine conditions  for  yourself,"  she 
advised  staunchly.  "If  you  then 
decide  to  enter  the  African  mission 
field  as  a  life  work,  it  will  mean 
good-bye   between   us." 

Kent  bowed  mutely  to  her  decis- 
ion, too  poignantly  disappointed  to 
argue,  or  even  discuss  the  matter 
further.  He  had  counted  so  surely  on 
Lora  s  understanding  sympathy  and 
co-operaticn  that  it  seemed  almost 
impossible  to  go  on  without  her.  It 
appeared  to  him  vaguely  that  her 
physical  loveliness  had  increased  at 
the  expense  of  her  one-time  spirit- 
ual beauty.  Had  his  love  idealized 
heir  too  highly  during  their  eighteen 
month's  separation?  He  could  not 
know.  It  was  not  in  his  heart  to 
criticise.  His  course  lay  where  God 
had   called   him. 

"Of  course,  you  will  stay  and  see 
dad,"  Lora  wishfully  assumed.  "He'll 
be  almost  as  glad  to  see  you  as  I 
am.  In  the  meanwhile  we  can  be 
looking  up  the  nearest  and  best  way 
to  your  destination  on  dad's  section 
maps." 

While  they  looked  the  maps  over, 
Ltlra's  spirits  rose  as  she  considered 
within  herself  Kent's  lack  of  prepar- 
ation for  African  service  which 
might  very  well  disqualify  him  in 
Dr.  Hinsdale's  judgment.  If  so,  the 
whole  matter  would  be  settled,  for 
a  time,  at  least.  Yet,  much  as  she 
wanted  Kent  to  relinguish  his  wish 
to  enter  the  African  mission  field, 
she  found  it  impossible  to  pray 
about  it. 

"Our  staunch  little  car  can  man- 
age this  primitive  road,"  she  said, 
indicating  a  crooked  line  of  dots 
that  ended  at  a  river  bank.  "The 
ferry,  here,  is  a  crude  affair,  but  it 
will  take  our  car  across  the     stream 
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safely.  This  second  road  was  actual- 
ly broken  by  a  motor  truck  that  tra- 
versed the  wilds  rrom  coast  to  coast 
as  a  business  demonstration.  Anoth- 
er ferry,  here,  will  take  us,  to  a  low 
lying  road  which  finally  turns  into 
a  good  trader's  road  heading  toward 
Pisgah  Mission.  I  can  make  the 
trip  and  return  in  a  day,  so  I'll  take 
you  over  tomorrow." 

"Can  you  do  that  with  safety  to 
yourself?" 

"Oh,  yes,  with  Bongas  to  guard 
me.  He's  a  member  of  the  native 
police  whom  the  obliging"  political 
agent  loaned  dad  temporarily  when 
the  native  road  diggers  went  on  a 
strike.  Dad  will  gladly  spare  him 
in  your  behalf." 

Mr.  Ferris  welcomed  Kent  enthu- 
siastically. He  had  always  liked 
Kent  sincerely  for  his  frank  and 
whole-hearted  promotion  of  social 
and  civic  welfare.  He  did  not  want 
Kent  to  throw  away  his  unusual  tal- 
ents in  black  Africa;  but  he  wanted 
still  less  that  he  should  turn  out  a 
slacker.  As  to  Kent's  interest  in 
Lora — Mr.  Ferris  had  long  ago  de- 
cided not  to  try  to  interest  his 
daughter  one  way  or  the  other.  She 
should  make  her  own  decision  in 
that  most  momentous  choice  of  her 
life. 

"Your  mission  district  is  pretty 
well  cleaned  up,"  Mr.  Ferris  told 
Kent,  "and  Lora  could  probably 
make  the  trip  safely  in  Bonga's 
charge,  but  I'll  take  his  place.  I 
want  to  make  sure  of  Lora's  safety 
and  yours,  besides,  I'd  like  to  look  that 
obscure  section  over.  It  is  quite  out 
of  the  traveled  ways,  and  I  may  have 
to  traverse  it  later  on  business." 

The  first  lap  of  the  trip  proved 
easy    and    entirely      uneventful.     But 


after  the  first  ferry  had  been  cross- 
ed, the  going  was  arduous.  The 
few  natives  the  travelers  glimpsed 
had  none  of  the  usual  marks  of  civ- 
ilization, but  wore  only  scanty  grass 
clothing,  and  displayed  their  unfa- 
familiarity  with  white  people  by  run- 
ning away  from  the  car.  The  nar- 
row road  was  hardily  more  than  a 
trail  between  vegetation  so  dense 
that  the  car  could  not  be  turned 
around  until  it  emerged  upon  a  sort 
of  glade,  where  Mr.  Ferris  stopped 
to  take  a  look  around. 

He  noticed,  then,  that  coveys  of 
birds,  flying  low  with  excited  flap- 
pings, were  following  some  unseen 
peril  invisible  to  the  inmates  of  the 
car.  Now  the  underbrush  began  to 
rustle  to  the  frantic  scamperings  of 
small  animals,  wood  rats,  jerobas, 
monkeys,    all   in  wild   flight. 

"What  can  be  happening?"  Lora 
breathed. 

Then,  suddenly,  a  weird,  rustling 
sound  gushed  out  of  the  forest  still- 
ness, and  a  black,  glistening  stream 
rolled  into  view,  with  miniature 
tributaries  spreading  like  vanguards 
of  an  army.  Swiftly  the  stream  ad- 
vanced and  broadened  to  more  than 
fifty  feet. 

"It's  the  dread  black  army  of  ants 
on  a  foraging  expedition,"  Mr.  Fer- 
ris realized  with  a  shock  of  horror, 
while  the  grisly  black  stream  flowed 
so  close  to  the  car  that  its  units 
could  be  clearly  distinguished,  coal 
black  ants  from  half  an  inch  to  an 
inch  long,  armed  with  enormous 
mandibles  that  would  strip  the  for- 
ests of  every  living  creature  they 
touched  in  their  vdracious  march. 
Their  numbers  were  uncountable  as 
the  leaves  of  the  forest. 

"We   can   drive   through   the   lriass 
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if  we  take  exactly  the  right  course," 
Mr.  Ferris  said  tensely.  "If  any- 
thing should  stop  the  car  even  for 
an  instant — a  hidden  rut  or  obsta- 
cles— you  two  must  keep  watch  of 
the  wheels  and  beat  the  ants  back. 
Remember  they  are  killers  of  the 
most  voracious  sort."  He  shuddered 
involuntarily  as  he  recalled  coining 
upon  a  mile  long  scattering  of  ani- 
mal skeletons  while  he  investigated 
an  obscure  district  which  the  black 
arnry  had   devastated. 

Before  he  could  stalrt  his  car,  a 
wildly  despairing  human  cry  shrilled 
out  of  the  nearby  forest.  Mr.  Fer- 
ris drove  a  few  paces  toward  the 
place  whence  came  the  cry,  to  the 
edge  of  an  open  space  where  a  fear- 
ful sight  was  revealed.  A  black  boy, 
bowed  under  the  dead  weight  of  a 
sick  comrade,  had  been  caught  in 
the  grisly  stream.  With  one  hand, 
he  U'ried  to  scrape  his  body  free  of  the 
devouring  ants,  while  he  supported 
his  hardly  conscious  burden  with  the 
other.  He  knew  he  was  doomed,  for 
he  was  on  the  verge  of  physical  ex- 
haustion in  a  stream  of  death.  If 
he  dropped  his  burden  it  would  be 
devoured  in  a  few  moments,  and  ev- 
en then  he  could  not  escape. 

"Drive  right  into  the  mass,  Dad," 
Xiora  cried.  "We'll  clear  a  space 
around  those  poor,  trapped  blacks 
with  gasoline.  I  can  work  from  the 
running-board,  while  you  and  Kent 
get  the  boys  in  the  car." 

"It  is  the  only  way,"  Mr.  Ferris 
muttered. 

Kent  was  on  the  running-board  be- 
fore the  car  stopped  in  the  crack- 
ling, milling  stream,  and  with  almost 
magical  speed  he  got  hold  of  a  re- 
serve tin  of  petrol  and  sprayed  the 
stuff   all    around   the    trapped     men, 


while  the  unconscious  one  slid  to  the 
ground,  and  his  utterly  exhausted 
carrier  dropped  down  upon  him. 
Under  the  poison  stench  of  the  pet- 
rol, the  ants  reared  back  on  their 
followers,  stampeded  momentarily, 
and  stopped,  thus  opening  a  narrow 
space  before  the  car.  Mr.  Ferris, 
with  Kent's  frantic  help,  raked  the 
milling  ants  from  the  prostrate 
blacks  with  desperate  haste,  then 
they  hois-ted  the  blacks  co  their 
shoulders  and  slid  them  in  the  rear 
end  of  the  car  which  Lora  had  kept 
clear  of  invasion  by  swabbing  the 
wheels  with   petrol. 

Mr.  Ferris  drove  across  the  crack- 
ling black  stream  with  as  much 
speed  as  safety  permitted,  knowing 
well  that  it  would  take  the  voracious, 
innumerable  alrmy  hours  to  evacuate 
that  section,  and  realizing  keenly 
that  the  unconiscous  blacks  were  in 
need  of  immediate  medical  attention. 

The  party  reached  the  mission  sta- 
tion long  before  dark,  to  be  heartily 
welcomed  by  the  elderly  missionary, 
Dr.  Hinsdale. 

"We  are  afraid  our  charges  are 
dead,"  Lora  said  gravely,  "for  they 
haven't  stirred  since  we  placed  them 
in  ot/r  car.  I've  looked  back  at  them 
many  times." 

Dr.  Hinsdale's  sturdy  native  "boy" 
lifted  the  younger  man  out  of  the 
qar,  and  the  jostling  caused  his  hea- 
vy eyelids  to  flutter  open  as  con- 
sciousness surged  back  over  him. 
His  face  was  young,  round,  and  not 
ill  looking. 

"A  girl,"  Dr.  Hinsdale  instantly 
realized,  "and  very  young.  Probab- 
ly suffering  from  exhaustion.  The 
one  looks  pretty  sick.  Please  make 
yourselves  at  home  in  my  bungalow 
while  I  have     these     poor     creatures 
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carried  into  the  hospital  cabin.  I'll 
be  with  you  as  soon  as  I  have  given 
them  first  aid  treatment." 

The  doctor  joined  his  guests  in- 
side of  an  hour.  "I  wish  you  three 
could  understand  the  girl's  dialect," 
he  began,  "so  that  you  could  hear 
her  story  first-hand.  She  belongs 
to  an  interior  tribe  that  has  kept 
out  of  civilization's  reach.  One  of 
its  ancient  customs  is  to  turn  the  in- 
curably ill  and  aged  members  out  of 
the  settlement  to  die.  This  is  not 
due  to  intentional  brutality,  but  to 
blind    obedience   to  an  age-old   custom. 

"The  girl's  tribe  lately  fled  from 
its  home  district  to  get  away  from 
the  terrible  ravishes  of  a  man-eat- 
ing lion.  They  carried  their  babies 
and  household  stuff,  but  left  the 
girl's  very  sick  grandmother  behind 
them  to  die.  quite  mattelr-of-factly. 
She  herself  probably  expected  just 
tfhat  treatment,  but  the  girl  stayed 
with  the  sick  woman,  because  she 
loved  her  enough  to  risk  her  life  in 
a  chance  to  save  the  old  one.  She 
made  up  her  mind  to  esfcrry  the  sick 
woman  to  an  Arab  trading  post 
in  the  far  interior,  where  slave 
traffic  is  still  carried  on  in  sec- 
ret, and  sjell  herself  into  live  slavery 
in  keturn  for  safety  and  food  for 
the  old  woman.  The  girl  is  a  mere 
child — fourteen — and  half  savage, 
but  there  is  a  wealth  of  gold  in  her 
primitive   makeup. 

"The  grandmother  is  not  old,  for 


she  tells  me  that  she  was  eight 
yeairs  old  when  she  saw  the  first 
white  man  who  stopped  in  her  dis- 
trict, Sir  Robert  Williams,  who 
opened  the  gold  region  of  Katanga 
in  1900.  That  makes  her  about  for- 
ty years  old.  In  this  country  na- 
tive giirls(  marry  early,  and  become 
grandmothers    in   their   prime. 

"This  woman  is  suffering  from 
semi-starvation  and  sleeping  sick- 
ness in  its  curable  stage.  She  can 
be  cuired  and  built  up  physical- 
ly while  she  leairns  to  become  self- 
supporting,  so  that  the  rest  of  her 
life  may  be  fear-free  and  happy." 

"And  the  girl?"  Lora  asked  with 
quickened  breath. 

"She  is  appropriately  named 
Bird-of  Dawn  in  a  phrophetic  sense, 
for  her  humble  heroism  assures  me 
that  when  she  has  found  Christ  she 
w:'U  cai'ry  the  dawn  of  spiritual  life 
to   her   benig'hted   people." 

"Do  you  think  that  hers  is  a  case 
of  unusual  heroism?"  Lora  inquired. 
"No,  indeed.  There  are  many 
girls  and  women  like  her  in  this  big, 
teeming  land,"  the  doctor  emphati- 
cally affirmed. 

Kent  turned  to  Lora  with  shining 
eyes.  "Don't  you  think  she  is  worth 
saving,   Lora?"   he   asked. 

"Oh,  I  do,  Kent,"  was  Lora's  ar- 
dent answer.  "I  am  so  sure  of  it 
that  I  want  to  help  to  save  her  and 
others  like  her." 


Nothing  can  be  unconditional;  consequently  nothing  can  be 
free. — Selected. 
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HEALTH  AND  FUN  ARE  WINTER'S 
GIFTS  IN  SWITZERLAND 


By  Marie 

Sapphire  skies  above  dazzling 
snowfields  and  glistening  mountains! 
Air  pure  and  sparkling,  rousing  us 
from  the  lethargy  to  which  we  uncon- 
sciously succumbed  in  the  lowland 
regions !  Simultaneously  our  blood- 
stream gained  in  action  and  ere  we 
emetrged  from  the  gallant  train 
which  carried  us  to  our  mountain 
abode,  we  began  to  feel  the  miracle- 
working  forces  of  the  alpine  winter 
pulsate  within  us. 

Silver-voiced  sleighbells  in  quanti- 
ties almost  unnumbered  tinkled  e 
joyous  welcome  at  the  railroad  sta- 
tion, where  besides  a  cargo  of  eager- 
faced  humans  there  were  carloads  of 
winter's  very  own  trade  marks:  to- 
boggans and  bobsleighs,  and  a  veri- 
table forest  of  skis. 

Ermine  and  silver  for  Mother 
Earth  and  the  bluest  of  blues  of  the 
sky,  these  are  Nature's  traditional 
adornments  in  Switzerland.  Men 
and  women,  however,  crave  variety 
and  their  exuberance  and  joy  of  liv- 
ing in  these  enchanted  realms  know 
no  bounds.  As  a  natural  consequence 
[  their  fads  and  fancies  for  sport  at- 
tire are  quite  bewildering,  e.nd  tints 
are  only  limited  by  the  dyer,s  art. 

At  the  hotel  whether  of  small, 
medium  or  of  "Palace"  proportions, 
newcomers  are  immediately  made  to 
feel  "at  home."  Introductions  fol- 
low swiftly  and  as  a  consequence  in- 
vitations are  graciously  given  to  go 
and  participate  in  sports,  hetre,  there, 
and  everywhere. 

Ice  or  snow!  Which  shall  it  be?  We 


Widmer 

decided  for  the  latter,  for  we  in- 
stinctively assumed  that  many  other- 
wise closed  doors  to  this  fairyland  in 
white  would  surely  open  to  us  if  we 
used  our  much  cherished  skis. 

In  a  resort  where  every  sport  has 
its  skilled  exponents  and  champions 
a  newcomer  may  at  first  feel  some- 
what self-conscious.  But  soon  he  will 
discover  that  everybody  is  so  intent 
upon  his  own  efforts  that  novices  and 
their  stunts  are  merely  treated  to  a 
friendly  smile  and,  maybe,  some 
good-natured  advice.  Tutors  are,  of 
course,  available  for  beginners  or 
those  who  desire  to  raise  their  stand- 
dard  of  plroficiency. 

With  no  further  thought  about  our 
own  particular  style  of  skiing  we 
hopefully  set  out  to  reconnoiter.  Long 
trousers  tucked  into  square-toed  ski- 
boots,  of  sturdy  oiled  leather,  with 
heavy  woolen  stockings  and  heavier 
woolen  socks  over  them,  a  scarf, 
gloves  and  headgear  to  match  the 
oversocks,  and  a  comfortable  jacket 
formed  our  outfit,  and  this  attire  is 
not  out  of  place  at  luncheon  and  even 
at  tea-time. 

Through  the  village  street  we 
leisurely  proceeded,  admiring  the  at- 
tractive displays  of  sport  and  souve- 
nir shops,  and  making  a  mental  an- 
notation already  to  sampie  the  delici- 
ous "patisseries  exhibited  in  a  cer- 
tain tea-room.  Jingling  bells,  pre- 
cariously near  behind  us,  aroused  us 
from  our  contemplations.  It  was  a 
sleigh  with  four  horses,  and  hitched 
to  this  vehicle  was  a  line  of  ever     so 
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many  little  sleds,  all  comfortably 
padded,  and  each,  one  occupied  by 
feome  bright-eyed,  laughing  male  or 
female.  What  a  jolly  sight  it  was  to 
behold!  These  so-called  "tailing" 
parties,  to  which  we  became  addicted 
in  no  time,  do,  of  course,  not  call  for 
any  previous  skill  and  they  are  lots 
of  fun.  The  timid  may  ride  in  the 
large  vehicle  and  the  bolder  ones 
perch  on  the  tiny  ones.  A  stop  is 
always  made  at  some  inn  or  tea-room 
enroute  for  refreshments  and  when 
the  outing  is  over  everybody  will  de- 
clare it  a  day  well  spent. 

No  sooner  had  we  resumed  our 
stroll  when  we  encountered,  from  the 
opposite  direction,  a  smartly  equip- 
ped couple  of  skikjoirers,  skiers  let- 
ting themselves  be  propelled  by  hor- 
ses. Everybody  was  on  the  move. 
Expert  skiers  were  boarding  a  funic- 
ular to  some  sun-bathed  height  on 
which  they  could  exdreise  to  their 
hearts'  content.  Non-skiers,  too 
took  the  same  train,  the  rapt  expres- 
sion on  their  faces  betiaying  that 
they  were  sun-worsippers  and  lovers 
of  scenic  beauty.  Ski-jumpers  in  an- 
ticipation of  a  forthcoming  contest, 
were  practicing  on  a  marvelously 
built  "leap."  Tobogganers  were  "just 
having  a  good  time"  on  some  of  the 
less  formidable  runs,  or  were  in- 
tensely bent  upon  acquiring  more 
speed  and  efficiency  on  one  of  those 
breath-taking  courses  where  inclines 
and  curves  follow  in  rapid-fire  suc- 
cession. On  another  run  the  bob- 
sledders,  grouped  in  twos,  threes  and 
fours,  were  indulging  in  their  favor- 
ite and  ever  daring  snow-sport. 

Snow,  we  subsequently  discovered, 
is  so  plentiful  in  the  Swiss  winter 
resdrts  that  all  these  sport  varieties 


may  be  enjoyed  safely  and     regular- 
ly throughout  the  season. 

The  infinitely  pure  and  glittering- 
snow  of  these  alpine  regions  is  fur- 
thermore an  inspiration  to  sculptors 
and  would-be  sculptors.  Quite  near 
the  roadside,  on  our  very  first  excur- 
sion, we  came  upon  a  display  of  mon- 
uments and  figures  entirely  fashioned 
of  the  wondrously  pliable  mountain 
snow.  Prizes  are  given  to  the  cre- 
ators of  the  most  artistic  and  unique 
sculptures,  and  needless  to  add  the 
kiddies,  too,  are  afforded  an  oppor- 
tunity to  give  expression  to  their 
sculptural  urge. 

However,  snow  is  only  one  feature 
of  winter  in  Switzerland,  and  the 
very  next  day  our  admiration  soared 
equally  high  idv  the  Swiss  ice-rinks, 
which,  without  doubt,  are  the 
thoroughbreds  of  the  skating  uni- 
verse. Gleaming,  carefully  polished 
surfaced  they  are;  huge  of  dimension 
in  the  big  resorts,  and  generally  di- 
vided into  different  sections,  so  that 
skaters,  hockey  players  and  curlers 
can  remain  undisturbed  in  their 
respective   fields   of   activity. 

To  skate  in  this  tonic  air  of  the 
Alps  is  sjheer  ecstasy.  Worldly  cares 
are  being  thrown  to  the  winds  and 
the  weight  of  years  begins  to  rest 
lightly  on  the  shoulders  of  silver 
threaded  heads.  Dainty  artist  ska- 
ters dance  and  pirouette  like  fairies 
over  the  ice  and  daring  trick-skaters 
can  hold  one  spellbound  for  hours. 
Merry  games  on  the  rinks  are  fur- 
thermore the  order  of  the  day;  they 
are  known  as  gymkhanas  and  their 
variety  is  nevetr  exhausted. 

Horse  races  are  scarcely  associat- 
ed with  the  season  of  white,  but  in 
Switzerland  they  are  regular  and  ea' 
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gerly  anticipated  events  in  some  of 
the  sma'rt  resorts,  They  are  run  on 
frozen  lakes  and  the  turf  is  of  pad- 
ded snow  and  as  fast  and  sure  as  the 
finest  tracks  one  finds  anyhere. 

Sports  and  life  in  the  great  out- 
doors reign  supreme  from  morning 
until  dusk.  But  ere  the  dinner  has 
struck,  a  great  metamorphoses  takes 
place  within  the  brilliantly  lit  up  ho- 
tels. The  long-trouselred  skiing  girl 
and  the  short-skirted  skater  now 
emerge  in  shimmering,  filmy  evening 
creations  and  the  men  who  excelled 
in  different  snow  and  ice  sports  in 
daytime  are  now  attifed  in  faultless 
evening  garb.  The  social  life  in 
Swiss  winter  resorts  is  most  delight- 
ful. 

But  the  scene  changes  anew  in  the 
morning.  After  a  fresh  snowfall  ov- 
er   night  the  sky  looks  more  glorious 


than  ever,  and  human  aspirations 
revert  to  the  out-cf-doors  pastimes 
of  yesterday.  The  air  fairly  scintil- 
lates and  the  ?;un  holds  out  an  irre- 
sistible welcome.  Sport  costumes 
are  donned  once  more  and  off  every- 
body goes  to  the  haunt  of  his  prefer- 
ence. 

We  strapped  on  our  skis  and  chose 
as  goal  the  great  open  spaces  of  a 
nea'rby  enchantingly  beautiful  side 
valley.  Skiers,  clad  in  bathing  suits 
only,  passed  us.  Buoyant,  bronzed 
dreatures  they  were,  raddiating  that 
glorious  vitality  which  is  winter's 
own  precious  gift  to  the  Alps.  And 
this  gift  we,  too,  were  about  to  ac- 
quire, and  we  were  grateful  that  a 
kindly  fate  had  made  us  take  our  va- 
cation in  midwinter,  and  in  Switzer- 
land. 


YOUNG  MEN  HAVE  ALWAYS  BEEN  ACTIVE 

Noting  what  Lindbergh  has  done  for  aviation :  Dr.  Hutchins 
for  education  and  other  youngsters  have  done  for  other  busi- 
nesses and  professions,  The  Wall  Street  Journal  says  the  state- 
ment is  frequently  made  that  this  has  become  a  "young  man's 
world,"  and  then  goes  on  to  show  that  this  has  always  been  a 
young  man's  world  in  that  sense : 

John  Paul  Jones  was  a  full  sea  captain  at  22. 

Napoleon  was  an  artillery  captain  before  he  was  23. 

Edgar  Allen  Poe  was  internationally  known  as  a  poet  at  18. 

Alexander  the  Great  had  conquered  the  known  world  at  26. 

Eli  Whitney  was  28  when  he  perfected  his  cotton  gin. 

Theodore  Roosevelt  was  a  member  of  the  New  York  Legis- 
lature, had  written  a  book  at  23,  and  was  President  at  43. 

— Concord  Daily  Tribune 
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CAN  SOCIETY  BE  PARDONED? 


(The  Christian 

The  plea  of  a  mother  that  her  son 
be  saved  from  execution  in  Massa- 
chusetts has,  received  wide  publicity 
and  should  be  read  by  a  public  pre- 
sumably eager  to  stamp  out  crime. 
It  contains  no  learned  dialectics,  is 
.not  even  designed  to  throw  any  light 
on  means  of  preventing  crime,  but 
it  does  disclose  certain  conditions  in 
the  social  orde)r  that  the  criminal  or 
his  apologist  may  point  to,  errone- 
ously of  course,  to  justify  his  of- 
fense. 

The  mother  in  her  plea  to  Go\ernor 
Ely  said  her  son's  venture  in  law- 
breaking  had  been  partially  condi- 
tioned by  the  abject  poverty  of  the 
family  and  the  knowledge  of  graft 
and  corruption  in  business  and  gov- 
ernment circles.  Substantially  so- 
ciety is  told  that  it  is  harboring  and 
condoning  circumstances  that  en- 
courage  criminality. 

Society  may  well  ask  if  it  has 
done  all  in  its  power  to  eliminate  the 
two  abuses  cited  by  the  mother.  The 
individual  cannot  escape  responsibil- 
ity for  his  wrongdoing,  but  surely 
the  community  also  has  a  responsibil- 
ity. Certainly  the  vast  majority  of 
delinquents  and  offenders  emerge 
from  the  slums  and  poverty-goad- 
ed families.  And  yet  America, 
where  the  crime  problem  is  the  most 
acute,  has  not  o  le  really  large-scale 
slum  clearance  and  rehabilitation 
project  to  its  credit,  according  to 
housing  experts. 

Neither  can  it  be  said  that  society 


Science  Monitor; 

has  attacked  graft  in  high  places,  or 
questionable  ethics  in  business  with 
the  same  vehemence  with  which  it 
has  assailed  the  individual  caught 
violating  the  letter  of  the  law.  Yet 
so  long  as  society  remains  apathetic 
toward  buying  of  lawmakers,  illegal 
letting  of  municipal  contracts,  and 
fancy  methods  of  business  piracy,  it 
is  presenting  the  potential  criminal 
with  an  example,  which  to  him  may 
condone  his  offense. 

Society  maj  continue  to  launch  im- 
posing drives  against  the  law  viola- 
tor, but  no  amount  of  improvement 
in  the  agencies  of  apprehension  and 
prosecution  will  adequately  round 
out  these  attacks  on  crime.  The  ac- 
tual prevention  of  crime  is  not  in  the* 
jail  or  the  court,  but  in  all  the  ways 
and  byways,  thrown  by  society  in 
the  path  of  its  members. 

If  society  is  to  hold  the  scales  of 
justice,  let  it  be  certain  its  own 
hands  are  clean;  if  it  is  to  refuse 
ppjt'dons  to  its  own   shortcomings. 

It  takes  discernment  to  attack  ef- 
fectively these  more  subtle  causes  of 
human  delinquency.  The  mother's 
piea  suggests  reform  in  a  direction 
more  difficult  than  the  mere  reorgan- 
izing of  courts  and  police  agencies. 
It  suggests  a  broadening  of  the  pres- 
ent over-simplified  attack  on  crime 
to  include  the  removal  of  d'-fficult  so- 
cial and  economic  conditions  which 
appear  to  keep  criminals  springing 
up  no  matter  how  rapidly  they  are 
caught   and   convicted. 
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FAITH 

Carl  De  Lochte 


We  all  live  by  faith,  for  we  are 
always  on  the  borderland  of  the  fu- 
ture. Each  act  is  an  act  of  faith,  a 
feeling  beforehand  that  the  things 
we  are  doing  will  bring  results  of 
some  sort  and  usually  of  the  kind 
we  expect;  and  the  deeper  this  feel- 
ing is  the  more  certain  are  the  re- 
sults. 

Man  is  put  upon  his  own  resour- 
ces. If  things  are  not  just  what  you 
want,  remember  there  is  no  one  to 
blame  except  yourself.  There  are 
210  mistakes  except  your  own.  The 
inharmony  you  feel  is  the  inhar- 
mony  you  make.  We  are  living  in  a 
universe  of  pure  intelligence,  infinite 
in  power.  It  is  creative  in  poverty 
or  wealth,  sickness  or  health,  accord- 
ing- to  the  dictates  of  your  own  selec- 
tion. 

There  is  no  power  on  earth  or  in 
heaven  that  can  keep  you  from  be- 
ing happy  and  healthy.  The  differ- 
ence  beween   millionaire    and   beggar 


is  not  fate  or  fortune,  birth,  race,  or 
previous  condition.  It  is  brought 
about  by  right  thinking. 

We  are  bound  by  chains  of  our 
own  ignorance  and  our  escape  is  not 
by  struggle,  but  by  knowledge,  and 
what  we  think  and  feel  expresses  it- 
self in  act  or  form.  The  only  way 
mind  can  create  is  by  thought. 
When  you  start  anything,  make  up 
your  mind  that  you  have  got  to 
struggle  to  win.  Have  your  mind  un- 
der control  and  think  only  construct- 
ively. See  and  state  only  what  you 
desire,  diregarding  what  you  do  not 
want. 

Never  dread  tomorrow.  Always 
keep  your  eye  on  today.  Remember 
that  perfection  is  your  birthiight. 
You  were  made  to  be  a  success — ne- 
ver a  failure.  Whatsoever  you  think, 
so  be  you.  Anything  that  your  mind 
can  conceive,  it  can  achieve.  That 
is  part  of  your  life. 


A  BUILDING 

Life  is  a  building.  It  rises  slowly  day  by  day,  through  the 
years.  Every  new  lesson  we  learn  lays  a  block  on  the  edifice 
which  is  rising  silently  within  us.  Every  experience,  every 
touch  of  another  life  on  ours,  every  influence  that  impresses 
us,  every  book  we  read,  every  conversation  we  have,  every  act 
of  our  commonest  days,  add  something  to  the  invisible  build- 
ing.— Selected. 
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HONOR  ROLL  FOR  FEBRUARY 


ROOM  NO.  1 

— A— 
Richard    Midyette,    Vernell   O'neal, 
Harold  Queen  and  W.  J.  Stephens. 

— B— 
Graham  Godfrey,  Ernest  Munger, 
Frank  Parrish,  Homer  Smith,  James 
Cooper,  Frank  Lett,  Rufus  Lucas, 
Neal  Lowe,  Troy  McPherson,  Jesse 
Whitman  and  Bill  Morris. 

ROOM  NO.  2 

— A— 
Arthur    Chatham,    Clinton      Davis, 
John  Owen,   Bobbie   Poole  and  Perry 
Russ. 

— B— 

William  Ballew,  Russell  Ferris, 
Charles  Hardy,  Lewis  Stinson,  Gar- 
land Ashburn,  George  Crabtree, 
Charles  Everett,  Glenn  Ennis,  Hu- 
bert Gray,  Curtis  Holshouser,  Thur- 
man  Lockamy  and  Mcll  Russ. 

ROOM  NO.  3 

— A— 

Everette  Lassiter,  Wallace  An- 
ders, Henry  Irby,  Elmer  Peeler, 
Lloyd  Wrenn,  Glenn  Painter,  Lecn- 
nard  Watford  and  Stafford  Edwards. 

— B— 

Charlie  Mounce,  Robert  Alexander, 
Monroe  Denham  and  Walter  Beaver. 

ROOM  NO.  4 


Flovd   Collins.     Porter      Stack   and 


Willie  Martin. 

— B— 

Manard  Hicks,  John  York,  Elzie 
Carpenter,  Dave  Lee,  J.  B.  Murray, 
Rcbert  Farmer  and  Esmond  Reams. 

ROOM  NO.  5 

— A— 

Issac  Chatham,  William  Goodson, 
Francis  Case,  Lee  Chandler,  James 
Johnson,  Joe  Long,  Alton  Morgan, 
Vernon  Lamb  and  Marcellus  Gur- 
ganious. 

— B— 
Claud  Willhite,  Warrin  Campbell, 
Leroy  Ferrell,  Braxton  Grady,  Er- 
vin  Coward,  Reuben  Payne,  Clyde 
Young,  Thomas  McCarter,  Alfred 
Hollaman  and  Joe   Stockton. 

ROOM  NO.  6 

— A— 
Roland      Davis,      Edgar       Jackson, 
Vaster  O'Shields  and  Hubert     Whit- 
mire. 

— B— 

Lewis  Janey,  William  Potter, 
Frank  Stanley,  Porter  Willhite  and 
Laddie  Williams. 

ROOM  NO.  7 


Homer  Bowen,  Barney  Caviness, 
Andrew  Powell,  Virgil  Harvell  and 
Bill  Young. 


Bill   Anders,   Mart   Beck  and  Rich- 
ard  Baumgardner. 
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Urban  Crissman,  of  Cottage  No.  4, 
having  made  a  good  record  during 
his  stay  at  the  School,  was  paroled 
last  week.  He  goes  to  live  with  his 
father   near   Winston-Salem. 

Mrs.  J.  P.  Cook,  associate  editor  of 
The  Uplift,  was  suddenly  called  to 
Suffolk,  Va.,  last  Tuesday  on  ac- 
count of  the  serious  illness  of  her 
brother,  Mr.  N.  G.  Norfleet. 
— o — 

Last  Fall,  in  an  effort  to  prevent 
a  shortage  of  early  garden  produce, 
the  school  planted  about  twent-eight 
thousand  cabbage  plants,  all  of 
which  were  destroyed  by  the  extreme 
cold  weather  during  the  month  of 
February.  Last  Wednesday  our  gar- 
den forces  set  out  eleven  thousand 
cabbage  plants  to  partially  make  up 
this  loss.  We  are  hoping  that  the 
"ground-hog"  has  not  stored  up  for 
us  another  freezing  spell  to  repeat 
the  damage  to  this  planting  as.occur- 
ed  to  the  plants  set  out  last  Fall. 
— o — 
Measles  and  mumps  are  both  on 
the  campus,  and  we  are  fighting  hard 
to  keep  them  confined  to  the  build- 
ings in  which  they  first  developed. 
About  three  weeks  ago  a  boy  from 
Yadkin  County  developed  mumps  the 
morning  after  his  arrival,  thus  pro- 
ducing the  necessity  of  placing  our 
Receiving  Cottage  under  quarantine. 
Two  additional  cases  have  developed 
in  this  building  since  that  time.  The 
development  of  measles  in  the  fam- 
ilies of  some  of  our  officers  made  it 
necessary  to  introduce  strict  quaran- 
tine in  two  of  our  cottage  homes, 
but  as  yet  the  disease  has  not  made 


its  appearance  among  the  boys. 
— o — 

The  approach  of  spring  is  evidenc- 
ed by  numerous  jonquils  in  bloom 
on  the  campus;  the  putting  forth  of 
leaves  on  the  shrubbery  near  the 
Cannon  Memorial  Building;  innum- 
erable robins  and  starlings  feeding 
in  the  groves  nearby,  and  the  in- 
creased activity  as  our  gardeners  can 
be  seen  planting  seeds,  making  hot 
beds  and  otherwise  preparing  for 
early  gardens.  Even  the  boys'  pock- 
ets are  bulging  with  a  bountiful  sup- 
ply of  "pee-dabs"  and  fancy  mar- 
bles, while  the  weekly  orders  from 
town  contain  quite  a  number  of  those 
articles  of  sport  nearest  a  small 
boy's  heart  at  this  season  of  the  year 
— kites. 

— o — 

Friends  are  always  a  valuable  as- 
set to  any  pei'son  or  any  cause.  In 
fact  neither  could  go  very  far  with- 
out them.  The  friends  who  think  of 
us  at  opportune  times  are  most  in- 
valuable. There  are  many  friends 
who  would  do  valuable  things  if  they 
only  saw  the  opportunity;  there  are 
others  who  see  the  opportunity  and 
do  the  worthwhile  things.  As  an  ex- 
ample of  this  truth,  Miss  Elizabeth 
Black  a  teacher  in  the  Concord  City 
Schools,  who  is  a  member  of  a  com- 
mittee of  seven  appointed  to  select 
the  textbooks  for  the  elementary 
grades  for  the  public  schools  for  five 
years,  procured  for  the  King's 
Daughters  Library  at  this  institu- 
tion, all  the  samples  of  textbooks 
submitted  for  their  inspection.  There 
were  fifty-four  of  these  books,  all 
leaders,  containing  many  interesting 
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and  valuable  stories  and  will  be  very 
helpful  to  our  boys.  These  books 
supplement  the  library  at  a  point 
where  it  is  weakest — the  children's 
literature  section.  Superintendent 
Clyde  A.  Erwin,  of  Rutherfordton, 
N.  C,  is  chairman  of  this  committee 
and  Mrs.  A.  R.  Wilson,  of  the  Lake- 
wood  School,  Dobson,  N.  C,  is_  secre-  • 
tary.  Most  anyone  on  a  committee 
of  this  character  would  be  happy  to 
make  such  disposition  of  books  sub- 
mitted did  it  occur  to  them.  It  did 
occur  to  Miss  Black,  however,  and  as 
a  result  of  her  thoughtfulness  the 
school  is  delighted  and  our  library 
has  been  considerably  strengthened. 
— o — 
Rev.  Walter  J.  Miller,  pastor  of 
Forest  Hill  M.  E.  Church,  Concord, 
conducted  the  afternoon  service  at 
the  Training  School  last  Sunday.  In 
a  most  helpful  and  highly  interesting 
talk  to  the  boys  on  the  value  of  lit- 
tle things,  Rev.  Miller  called  special 
attention  to  Luke  16:10— "He  that  is 
faithful  in  that  which  is  least,  is 
faithful  also  in  much ;  and  he  that 
is  unjust  in  the  least  is  unjust  in 
much."  In  reading  the  newspapers, 
said  the  speaker,  we  can  easily  see 
the  headlines,  printed  in  bold  type, 
and  if  we  are  not  careful  wl  may 
put  too  much  stress  on  the  big  things 
and  forget  the  smaller.     He  further 


stated  that  as  the  years  are  made  up 
of  such  little  things  as  minutes  and 
seconds  just  so  is  our  success  in  life 
determined  by  the  amount  of  little 
words  and  little  deeds  of  kindness  we 
contribute  as  we  go  along.  He  then 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that 
Christ,  the  greatest  teacher  of  all 
time,  noticed  little  things  and  spoke 
of  them  often  in  His  sermons  and 
parables.  Rev.  Miller  went  on  to 
say  that  by  first  learning  to  do  little 
things  well  we  become  capable  of  as- 
suming larger  responsibilities.  He 
concluded  by  saying  that  the  same 
rule  applied  to  both  good  and  evil; 
as  we  steadily  grow  more  like  God 
would  have  us  by  the  performance  of 
good  deeds  no  matter  how  small,  wc 
must  ever  be  on  our  guard  against 
the  little  wrong  things  we  find  so  ea- 
sy to  do,  as  they  can  grow  into  larg- 
er things  that  are  capable  of  de- 
stroying our  lives.  This  was  Rev. 
Miller's  first  visit  to  the  Training 
School  and  both  boys  and  officers  en- 
joyed his  fine  inspirational  talk. 
From  the  manner  in  which  the  boys 
evidenced  their  interest  in  this  ser- 
vice, we  feel  su're  he  will  be  quite  as 
popular  at  the  institution  as  was  his 
predecessor  at  the  Foresf  Hill 
Church,  Rev.  Paul  Hardin,  Jr.,  who 
was  a  great  favorite  among  our  boys 
for  several  years. 


Liberty  means  responsibility.  That  is  why  most  men  dread 
it. — Selected. 
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*  Oh,  donl  forget  that   blustery  March  * 

*  Brings  in  St.  Patrick's  day,  * 

*  When  all  of  Ireland's  children  |* 
|*  Sing  a  blithe  and  gladsome  lay,  *| 
|*  And,  scattered  all  around  the  world,  % 
%  The  color  emerald  green  * 

*  In  honor  of  St.  Patrick  % 
!>  On  the  seventeenth  is  seen.  1 
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GIVE  HIM  A  LIFT 

Give  hiw,  a  lift!     Don't  kneel  in  prayer, 
Nor  moralize  with  his  despair. 
The  man  is  down,  and  his  great  need 
Is  ready  help,  not  prayer  and  creed. 
'Tis  time  when   wounds   are    washed    and    healed, 
That  the  inward  motive  be  revealed; 
But  now,  whate'rr  the  spirit  be, 
Mere  words  are  but  a  mockery. 
One  grain  of  aid  just  now  is  more 
To  him  than  tow.es  of  saintly  lore 
Pray,  if  you  must,  pray,  in  your  heart, 
But  give  him  a  lift,  give  him  a  start. 
The  world  is  full  of  good  advice, 
Of  prayer  and  praise  and  preaching  nice; 
But  the  generous  soids  who  aid  mankind 
Are  scarce  as  gold  and  hard  to  find. 
Give  like  a  Christian — speak  in  deeds! 
A  noble  life's  the  best  of  creeds 
And  he  shall  wear  a  royal  crown 
Who  gives  them  a  lift  when  they  are  down. 

— Selected. 


1767— ANDREW  JACKSON— 1845 

Andrew  Jackson,,  the  seventh  President  of  the  United  States, 
claimed  as  a  son  of  the  two  Carolinas,  is  renowned  as  a  man  of  un- 
flinching courage. 

His  life  can  be  traced  from  obscurity  to  the  heights  of  military 
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strategy  when  he  defended  New  Orleans  from  an  attack  of  the 
British,  January  8,  1815,  up  to  the  time  when  elected  President  of 
the  United  States  by  the  Democratic  party,  1828,  and  re-elected  by 
a  larger  majority  in  1832. 

His  courage  was  first  exhibited  when  'as  a  lad  he  refused  to  clean 
the  boots  of  a  British  officer.  "Sir,"  he  said,  "I  am  no  slave.  I  am 
a  prisoner  of  war.  I  will  never  shine  your  boots."  As  a  result  he 
carried  an  ugly  scar  to  his  grave. 

He  carried  the  same  courage  to  the  White  House,  where  he 
fought  the  battles  of  the  common  people  and  became  so  enshrined 
in  the  affection  of  his  political  party  that  "Jackson  Day  Dinners" 
are  still  observed  with  great  enthusiasm  to  this  day. 

Are  not  these  qualities  needed  today?  Was  there  ever  a  time 
when  courage  was  needed  more  than  at  the  present  hour?  Not 
courage  for  warfare — please  God,  may  there  never  be  another 
war — but  courage  to  face  conditions  unafraid. 


ST.  PATRICK'S  DAY 

Today  Irishmen  throuhout  the  world  will  celebrate  St.  Patrick's 
Day  in  honor  of  the  Emerald  Isle's  patron  saint,  whose  life  is  sur- 
rounded by  so  many  strange  traditions  and  legends  that  little  of 
historical  fact  can  be  obtained  concerning  it 

He  is  thought  to  have  been  born  about  the  year  373,  but  his 
birthplace  is  not  known.  Some  say  it  was  in  England,  but  claims 
are  also  made  by  Italy,  Scotland  and  France.  The  first  important 
event  in  his  career  is  said  to  be  his  capture  and  sale  into  slavery  by 
bandits.  After  six  years  he  escaped  and  made  his  way  to  France 
where  he  found  refuge  with  the  Bishop  of  Tours. 

He  became  a  monk  and  returned  to  Ireland  as  a  missionary,  pur- 
suing his  labors  as  such  with  extraordinary  success.  It  is  said  of 
him  that  "he  found  Ireland  all  hdathen  and  left  it  all  Christian." 
He  died  about  the  year  463. 

Among  the  popular  legends  associated  with  St.  Patrick  is  that 
he  drove  all  the  snakes  out  of  Ireland,  and  many  other  miraculous 
feats  are  ascribed  to  him.     But  whatever  his  true  history  may  be 
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the  anniversary  of  this  pioneer    of  Christianity  is  still    celebrated 
with  enthusiasm  after  a  lapse  of  fifteen  centuries. 

Elsewhere  in  this  issue  you  will  find  the  story  of  how  the  whole 
world  observes  St.  Patrick's  birthday,  written  by  Majel  Ivey  for 
the  Charlotte  Observer. 


MRS.  ROOSEVELT— A  WONDER 

Mrs.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  is  a  delightful  character,  possessing 
an  individuality  that  marks  her  as  true  as  steel,  making  a  most 
delightful  companion  for  her  distinguished  husband  who  continues 
to  remain  on  the  side  of  human  needs. 

•  Her  trip  to  Puerto  Rico  in  the  interest  of  humanity  suggests 
she  does  not  distinguish  between  class,  but  recognizes  suffering 
humanity  wherever  she  sees  it. 

She  is  interesting  simply  because  she  is  interested.  There  is 
not  the  least  pretense  or  camouflage  about  her  make-up.  In  word 
and  deed  she  rings  true,  showing  that  conditions  today  are  of- 
greater  importance  than  any  one  individual  of  any  class,  high  or 
low,  rich  or  poor. 

The  lessons  one  learns  from  her  articles  on  prison  reform  are 
very  worthwhile.  It  is  marvelous  the  insight  she  has  in  crime, 
and  rules  she  suggests  for  reformation. 

She  states  that  "90  percent  of  prisoners  will  some  day  return  as 
citizens  to  some  community,  to  be  either  an  asset  or  a  menace,  and 
it  is  the  duty  of  all  people  to  show  a  greater  concern  in  the  en- 
vironment of  those  confined  either  for  punishment  or  with  the 
hope  of  entire  reformation.'' 

She  made  one  strong  and  impressive  observation  while  on  a  tour 
of  prison  conditions.  She  deplores  the  fact  that  young  boys  for 
their  first,  minor  offences  are  often  housed  with  drunkards  and  old 
fellows  steeped  in  crime. 

Just  such  a  condition,  the  sight  of  a  thirteen  year  old  boy  chain- 
ed to  a  negro  convict  as  he  passed  through  the  streets  of  Concord. 
in  1890  was  the  thins1  that  inspired  the  fieht  for  the  establishment 
of  the  Stonewall  Jackson  Training  Sshool.     This  is  historv.  and  a 
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fact  that  the  entire  community  can  repeat  with  pride. 

Mrs.  Roosevelt  emphasizes  cleanliness,  sufficient  food  and  well 
cooked,  adequate  toilet  facilities,  plenty  of  pure  drinking  water  at 
all  times,  common  sense  segregation,  an  honor  roll  as  the  stand- 
ard of  parolement  and  no  one  kept  longer  than  really  necessary,  as 
rules  that  should  be  observed  by  all  prisons. 

The  President's  wife  is  doing  things,  her  life  is  filled  with  good 
works  reflecting  the  glory  of  a  life  well  spent. 


INTEREST  IN  GOLD  MINING 

At  a  metting  of  interested  parties  in  gold-mining  of  recent  date, 
Charlotte,  many  challenging  statements  were  made  encouraging 
a  revival  of  interest  in  mining  in  the  Carolinas.  The  counties  of 
the  Piedmont  section  are  dotted  with  rich  veins  of  gold  once  ex- 
ploited, but  abandoned  on  account  of  business  not  proving  profit- 
able. Possibly,  mining  was  not  profitable  because  of  complications 
in  handling  the  situation. 

The  information  from  experts  shows  that  the  ore  of  the  same 
mine  has  a  variety  of  types,  making  it  necessary  not  only  to  know 
the  content  of  gold  but  the  quality  so  as  to  give  it  the  right  treat- 
ment. 

The  estimate  is  that  over  400  gold  mines  were  operated  in  the 
state  at  one  time  with  profit  and  satisfaction.  The  feverish  de- 
mand for  gold  throughout  the  world  calls  for  courage  or  the  dare 
to  venture.  It  is  well  to  keep  in  mind  that  "the  timid  never  ven- 
ture, the  weak  perish  by  the  wayside  and,  the  strong  win." 

One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  that  confronts  the  North  Caro- 
lina Mineral  Development  committee  is  that  all  ores,  before  know- 
ing the  values,  have  to  be  sent  to  a  gold  recovery  plant  in  New  Jer- 
sey. The  committee  in  charge  of  investigating  the  possibilities  in 
mining  advises  the  development  of  a  recovery  plant  at  the  cost  of 
8150,  000,  accessible  to  the  mining  district,  giving  employment  to 
not  less  than  one  hundred  thousand  people.  This  is  a  project  that 
should  be  developed.  It  would  aid  in  developing  natural  resources 
besides  give  permanent  employment. 
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Gold  mining  is  something  that  has  always  thrilled  and  stirred 
the  people.  It  is  conclusive  the  possibilities  of  the  unreaveled  min- 
eral resources  of  our  state,  if  we  judge  by  past  experiences,  carry 
a  hope  that  North  Carolina  will  prove  to  be  the  next  Yukon  We  be- 
lieve it  possible.  It  will  take  a  leader  and  booster,,  one  who  knows 
the  possibilities  to  make  the  project  something  more  than  an  ex- 
periment. 


THE  RING'S  DAUGHTERS  LIBRARY 

Miss  Elizabeth  McDonald  Black,  principal  of  the  Central  Gram- 
mar School,  Concord,  and  a  member  of  the  Elementary  Book  Com- 
mission of  the  State,  the  duty  of  which  is  to  select  elementary 
school  books,  has  given  a  most  valuable  gift  of  54  readers  to  be 
used  as  supplementary  readers  by  the  small  boys  of  the  Jackson 
Training  School. 

This  is  a  most  thoughtful  gift  upon  the  part  of  Miss  Black  who 
knows  the  needs  of  this  school  and  never  misses  an  opportunity  to 
contribute  to  the  advancement  of  the  boy.  With  a  wide  experience 
as  a  teacher  combined  with  a  humanitarian  spirit  she  knows  the 
problems  of  a  bey  and  can  meet  conditions  in  any  school  room  with 
an  understanding  heart. 

Miss  Black  also  gave  much  time  listing  and  cataloging  the  books 
of  the  King's  Daughter's  library  so  as  to  give  to  the  Jackson 
Training  School  a  standardized  library. 

Many  thanks  for  the  54  readers — the  little  boys  are  making  use 
of  them. 
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RAMBLING  AROUND 

By  Old  Hurrygraph 


"Maybe  things  are  not  so  bad, 
There  is  much  to  make  us  glad; 
Maybe  down  the  lovely  lane 
Prosperity  will  come  again ; 
Maybe  there"ll  be  afterwhile 
Lots  of  summer  sun  to  smile; 
Maybe,     when       the       hate       is 

through, 
Love  will     bring     her     gifts     to 

you/' 


If  all     men     would     only     perform 
what  they   promise,   what   a    fine   old 
world  this  would   be ! 
— o — 

Prejudice   is   the   acid   that  curdles 
the  cream     of  human     wisdom,     and 
sours  the  "milk  of  human  kindness." 
— o — 

It  is  true  that  there  are  lots  of  bad 
people  in  jail.     But     it  is  also     true 
that  some  worse  ones  are  found  out. 
— o — 

The  man  who  thinks  he  knows  it 
all,  if  you  allow  him  to  expatitae  him- 
self, will  soon  show  how  little  he 
really  does  know. 

— o — 

One  right  thing  to  do  that  will 
please  your  loved  ones,  and  your 
friends,  is  to  stop  growling  about  an 
imaginary   wrong. 

An  expert  says  that  a  majority  of 
the  motor  cars  now  in  use  are  defec- 
tive.    Not  as  much  so  as  a  consider- 
able proportion  of  the  drivers. 
— o — 

The  martyr  is   such   because   he   is 


generally   misunderstood.        For     the 
man  who  dares  to  think  in     advance 
of  his  day,  it  is  his  fate  to  feel  the 
pangs  of  crucifixion. 
— o — 

Have   you   ever   noticed  that  it  al- 
ways  pleases   a   woman   mightily     to 
have  some  one  coax  her  to  do  some- 
thing she  wants  to  do 
— o — 

If  you  stop  to  think  about  it,  this 
world  is  pretty  well  populated  with 
rascals  who  are  busy  seeking  out 
other  rascals  in  Girder  to  detract  at- 
t?ntion   from   their   own   rascality. 

It  is  a  foregone  conclusion  that 
many  a  woman  has  gone  without  a 
lot  of  things, — and  men,  too —  if  her 
neighbors  did  not  happen  to  have 
them. 

One  great  difficulty  m  reforming 
the  sinner,  is  to  have  some  one  work- 
ing on  him  no  better  than  he  is.  It 
is  love's  labor  lost  in  the  mind  of  the 
one  sought  to  be  reformed.  "To 
thine  own  self  be  true,  then  thou 
canst  be  false  to  no  one." 
— o — 

I  wonder  if  they  haven't  put  a  wo- 
man to  work  in  the  weather  bureau 
here  of  late.  It  would  seem  so  from 
the  temperature  changes  that  have 
been  in  vogue  so  quickly  and  radical- 
ly during  February  and  thus  far  in 
March. 

— o — 

A  newspaper  tells  it  that  among 
recent  inventions  is  one  listed  as  be- 
ing able  to  tell  whether  two     people 
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are  in  love.  I  never  thought  the  old- 
fashioned  hammock,  the  old-fashion- 
ed sofa,  the  automobile  and  the  rum- 
ble seat  could  be  beat  in  demonstrat- 
ing the  fact,  but  I  guess  in  this  fast 
and  hustling  age  we  must  have  some 
other  method  to  determine  the  infor- 
mation desired. 

— o — 
Does  a  pipe  turn  away  wrath? 
Many  people  object  to  pipe  smoking, 
many  others  find  a  solace  in  it;  and 
many  others  have  an  abiding  faith 
in  the  soothing  effects  of  tobacco.  No 
matter  what  may  be  said  against  it, 
there  will  stand  in  the  minds  of  ma- 
ny ,  in  its  favor,  the  fact  that  it 
does  soothe.  Part  of  the  tradition 
concerning  the  introduction  of  tobac- 
co to  a  certain  African  tribe  runs  in 
this  fashion :  "When  you  have  had 
a  quarrel  with  your  brother,  you 
may  wish  to  kill  him;  sit  down  and 
smoke  a  pipe.  By  the  time  this  is 
finished,  you  will  think  that  death  is 
too  great  a  punishment  for  your  bro- 
ther's offense,  and  you  will  decide  to 
let  him  off  with  a  thrashing.  Re- 
light ycur  pipe  and  smoke  on.  As 
the  smoke  curls  upward,  you  think 
that  a  few  harsh  words  would  serve 
instead  of  blows.  Light  your  pipe 
once  more  and,  when  the  bowl  is 
empty,  you  will  be  ready  to  <  go 
to  your  brother  and  forgive  him." 
Here  we  have  combined  the  soothing 
effect  of  tobacco  and  the  time  needed 
for  "thinking  it  over."  Of  course,  the 
time  for  thinking  it  over  is  the  more 
important,  and  if  the  non-smoker 
can  find  anything  as  effective  as  to- 
bacco to  induce  him  to  take  that 
time,  he  would  be  wise  to  make  use  of 
it.  Still,  to  one  who  has  tried  it, 
there  is   nothing  like   a  free-drawing 


pipe  to  reduce  wrath  to  the  vanishing 
point. 

— o — 
It  depends,  whether  you  win  or 
lose  or  whether  you  are  a  big  rascal 
or  a  little  one,  how  the  world  looks 
on  your  morality.  If  you  make  a 
fortune  in  the  stock  market,  you  are 
a  lucy  "operator;"  if  you  lose  on  the 
slump  you  are  a  tin  horn  gambler. 
If  you  are  a  bucket  shop  plunger, 
you  are  marked  for  editorials  or  ser- 
mons; if  you  manage  to  corner  the 
market  on  some  commodity  and  make 
a  million,  you  are  a  financial  Napo- 
leon, and  the  papers  want  yor  photo- 
graph.and  will  devote  three  columns 
on  the  front  page  to  a  biographical 
sketch.  If  you  run  a  pool  room,  you 
are  put  in  the  category  with  dive- 
keepers,  prize  fighters  and  bunco- 
steerers;  if  you  run  a  common  brok- 
ing business,  you  are  eligible  for 
deacon  or  Sunday  School  superinten- 
dent. It  makes  all  the  difference 
whether  the  rake-off  comes  to  you 
over  a  green-baize  table  or  a  mahog- 
any counter.  It  takes  a  genius  at 
hair  splitting  to  see  the  distinction 
between  draw-poker  and  stock  gamb- 
ling, but  there  is  a  great  gulf  fixed 
by  the  world  between  the  two. 

Ofttimes  we  wait  until  our  friends 
and  loved  ones  have  been  taken  away 
from  us  before  we  show  the  least  ap- 
preciation of  their  true  worth.  Then 
eulogy  abounds!  Has  your  wife  been 
a  help  to  you?  If  so,  why  not  tell  her 
so  and  do  it  frequently?  Has  your 
husband  tried  to  do  his  best  in  mak- 
ing a  support  for  you  and  in  making 
your  home  life  happy?  Then  why  not 
let  him  know  you  appreciate  his  ef- 
forts?  Do  not  wait  until  he  is   dead 
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and  then   cover  his  grave  w*th  flow-  When  in  the  city  of  the  dead  I  some- 

ers  as  a  proof  of  youir  love  and  ap-  times  wonder  how  many  of  the     epi- 

preciation.  taphs  found  there  are  not  simply  acts 

"Keep    not    your   kisses   for      my  of  penance — men  and  women,  carving 

cold  dead  brow;  in    stone,   too   late,  'the   words   which 

The  way  is     Iovely5     let  me  feel  they       withheld     from     the     hungry 

them   now!"  hearts  that  needed  them. 


ENGLISH  WORD  SOUNDS 


Correct  pronunciation  of  English  words  is  the  despair  of  for- 
eigners, and  presents  difficulties  even  to  the  native  born. 
Mr.  Harold  Cox,  now  a  journalist  but  formerly  a  teacher  of 
mathematics  in  a  Mohammedan  college  in  India,  wants  the  ed- 
ucational leaders  of  England  to  devise  a  scientific  alphabet 
that  can  be  used  "for  teaching  both  "English  children  and  for- 
eign students  how  to  pronounce  the  language."  He  believes 
that  an  alphabet  could  be  devised  to  instruct  British  people 
not  only  how  to  pronounce  words  for  which  there  is  no  rule  in 
their  own  tongue,  but  foreign  words. 

In  1915  a  movement  was  started  by  educators  and  literary 
men  to  enlist  the  Government  in  this  cause,  but  in  the  midst 
of  war  nothing  could  be  done.  No  less  a  person  than  Lord 
Cromer  was  interested.     He  wrote  the  following  skit: 

"When  the  English  tongue  we  speak. 
Why  is  "break"  not  rhymed  with  "freak" 
"Beard"  sounds  not  the  same  as  "heard." 
"Cord"  is  different  from  "word." 
And  since  "pay"  is  rhymed  with  say." 
Why  not  "paid"  with  "said,"  I  pray? 
"Cow  is  cow,  but  "low"  is  low. 
"Shoe  is  never  rhymed  with  "foe." 
And,  in  short,  it  seems  to  me 
Sounds  and  letters  disagree. 

Mr.  Cox  points  out  that  there  is  Varying  pronunciation 
throughout  the  British  Empire.  He  realizes  that  in  preparing 
the  "scientific  alphabet"  new  letters  would  have  to  be  intro- 
duced for  English,  and  to  cover  foreign  languages  there  would 
have  to  be  even  more  letters. — New  York  Times. 
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ALL  THE  WORLD  WILL  OBSERVE  BIRTH- 
DAY OF  ST.  PATRICK 

By  Majel  Ivey 


On  Thursday,  March  17,  the  O'Bri- 
ens, the  Caseys,  the  Mullins  and  oth- 
er loyal  sons  and  daughters  of  Irish 
ancestry  will  pledge  themselves  to  the 
honor  of  their  patron  saint,  St.  Pat- 
rick. 

Although  the  Irish  people  of  this 
and  other  countries  enter  into  the 
celebration  of  the  day  with  particu- 
lar enthusiasm,  the  custom  of  the 
celebration  of  the  day  has  become  a 
universal  one  and  an  occasion  for  the 
wearing  of  green  neckties,  sham- 
rocks and  carnations  and  for  honor- 
ing the  Apostle  of  Ireland  with 
feasts,  parties  and  ether  forms  of 
gaiety. 

Who  was  St.  Patrick,  that  he 
should  find  such  a  universal  appeai 
in  the  hearts  of  men?  The  task  of 
answering  this  question  has  resulted 
in  the  discovery  of  many  interesting 
facts  concerning  his  life  and  many 
rare  beliefs  and  legends  concerning 
the  observance  of  March  17,  not  only 
in  the  present  day,  but  in  bygone 
years  as  well. 

St.  Patrick  was  born  about  389  A. 
D.  He  was  the  son  of  a  small  land- 
owner who  lived  at  Bannanuenta, 
near  Scotland.  He  was  brought  up 
as  a  shepherd,  tending  the  herds  of  a 
chieftain  named  Milchu,  who  lived  in 
the   green   hills   of   Antrim   county. 

When  he  was  16  years  of  age 
while  tending  the  sheep  one  day,  a 
band  of  Irish  bandits  who  had  been 
making  a  raid  on  King  Niall,  captur- 
ed him  and  his  drove  of  sheep  and 
transplanted      them      to      Connaught, 


where  they  held  him  captive  for  six 
years 

At  the  end  of  that  time,  he  escaped 
to  the  coast  of  Gaul  on  a  ship  used  in 
exporting  fierce  Irish  wolf  hounds. 
He  eventually  found  his  way  to  the 
monastery  of  Lerins.  He  spent  sev- 
eral years  heH*e  and  studied  the  prin- 
ciples, of  Christianity,  which  he  had 
neglected  in  his  youth,  though  he  had 
been  brought  up  in  the  Christian 
faith.  As  he  himself  expressed  it. 
"I  felt  no  evil,  nor  was  there  any  la- 
ziness in  me,  because,  as  I  now  see, 
the  Spirit  was  burning  within  me." 

While  in  Britain,  he  had  a  dream 
which  inspired  him  to  go  to  those 
"who  never  had  any  knowledge  of 
God,  and  worshipped  only  idols  and 
abominations."  In  this  dream,  he 
saw  a  man  named  Victorious,  bear- 
ing away  many  epistles  in  his  hands. 
On  one  of  these,  St.  Patrick  read  the 
words,  ''The  Voice  of  the  Irish"  and 
imagined  he  heard  his  people  say: 
"We  pray  thee,  holy  youth,  cume  and 
walk  among  us  as  before." 

As  a  result  of  this  inspirational 
dream,  St.  Patrick  went  to  Auxerre, 
where  he  spent  about  14  years  pre- 
paring himself  to  be  a  missionary. 
After  his  period  of  training,  he  was 
made  a  deacon  and  finally  ordained 
a  bishop  and  went  back  to  Ireland  to 
teach  his  people. 

The    associaiton    of    the      shamrock 

with    St.    Patrick's   name     originated 

with  his  return  to  the  pagan     Irish, 

about  the  year  1600.       At  first  they 

were  ready  to  stone  him  for  attempt- 
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ing  an  innovation  in  the  religion  of 
their  ancestors.  He  obtained  hearing 
and,  to  illustrate  his  point,  picked 
from  the  roadside  a  shamrock,  which 
the  pagans  held  sacred,  and  used  the 
three  leaves  to  explain  the  principle 
of  the  Father,  Son  and  Holy  Spirit 
— the  God  in  one.  His  hearers  were 
so  impressed  with  his  comparison 
that  they  persuaded  themselves  to  be 
baptised  at  once.  Some  authorities 
discredit  ^he  authenticity  of  the 
shamrock  story,  but  at  any  rate,  it 
is  an  interesting  one. 

In  The  New  York  Gazette  of  1787 
is  found  this  story  of  the  origin  of 
the  shamrock: 

"When  converting  one  of  the  prin- 
ces of  Ireland  and  his  family  to  the 
Christian  faith,  the  doctrine  of  Trin- 
ity seemed  so  incomprehensible  to  the 
Irish  chief  that  he  was  going  to  give 
up  all  further  thought  of  becoming  a 
convert,  when  our  patron  saint, 
plucking  a  shamrock,  demonstrated 
to  him  from  the  three  leaves  pro- 
ceeding from  one  stalk  or  stem  that 
the  three  persons  in  the  Godhead 
proceeded  from  one  grand  fountain 
of  principle,  upon  which  he  imme- 
diately ordered  himself  and  his  fam- 
ily  baptized." 

As  green  is  the  color  of  the  sham- 
rock, green  is  used  lavishly  in  deco- 
rations on  St.  Patrick's  Day.  Harps, 
shamrocks,  little  clay  pipes,  shep- 
herd's crooks  and  little  wooly  lambs 
are  popular  as  Irish  emblems  of  the 
day. 

Though  the  success  of  St.  Pat- 
rick's work  in  Ireland  is  typified  in 
his  conversion  of  the  king  of  Mun- 
ster,  Dublin  and  Connaught  and 
thousands  of  others,  and  in  the  365 
churches    and    the    large    number    of 


schools  and  monasteries  he  establish- 
ed, he  encountered  much  opposition. 
An  account  of  the  many  dangers  to 
which  he  was  subjected  and  the 
difficulties  under  which  he  worked  is 
given  by  Littell  in  his  "St.  Patrick 
and    His    Followers:" 

"It  is  not  true  that  no  blood  was 
shed.  It  is  not  true  that  all  Ireland 
was  brought  tranquilly  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Gospel.  St.  Patrick's 
life  was  often  attempted  and  often  in 
danger.  On  one  occasion  his  char- 
ioteer was  slain  in  mistake  for  him- 
self. When  going  into  Connaught, 
he  took  the  precaution  of  providing 
himself  with  an  escort,  and  narrow- 
ly escaped  the  efforts  of  the  Druids 
to  destroy  him. 

"His  ecclesiastical  establishments 
were  surrounded  by  fortifications  for 
the  protection  of  the  inmates;  and 
many  of  the  most  celebrated  of  them, 
are  Armagh,  Cashel.  Downpatrick, 
Clogher  and  others  were  built  in 
situations  possessing  natural  advan- 
tages for  defense,  or  near  the  alrea- 
dy fortified  habitations  of  the  an- 
cient  chieftains. 

"There  welre  many  districts  and 
tribes  of  Ireland  where  the  teaching 
of  St.  Patrick  was  rejected.  The  Hi 
Garchon  are  particularly  mentioned 
as  having  resisted  both  Palladius 
and  Patrick;  and  the  biographers  of 
the  saint,  would,  no  doubt,  have  re- 
corded many  similar  instances,  had 
it  been  their  object  to  chronicle  the 
failures  instead  of  the  triumphs  of 
their  hero.  The  partial  apostasy 
which  took  place  during  the  two  cen- 
turies following  his  death,  is  a  con- 
vincing evidence  that  the  Christian- 
ity he  planted  did  not  strike  its  roots 
as  deeply  as  has  been  popularly  sup- 
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posed.  An  adhesion  to  Christianity, 
which  waff  in  great  measure  only  the 
attachment  of  a  clan  to  its  chieftain, 
and  in  which  pagan  usages,  under  a 
Christian  name,  were  of  necessity 
tolerated,  could  not,  in  the  nature  of 
things,   be   very  lasting." 

An  interesting-  legend  concerning 
St.  Patrick  is  that  he  drove  the  toads 
and  snakes  out  of  Ireland — "drove 
the  frogs  into  the  bogs  and  banished 
all  the  vermin."  Legend  or  fact, 
Ireland  is  free  from  reptiles,  a  fact 
which  may  be  attributed  to  the  cli- 
mate if  Ave  are  inclined  to  discredit 
the  St.  Patrick  snake  stories.  No 
doubt  the  legend  has  been  derived 
from  the  frequent  allusions  to  his 
driving  "demons"  of  evil  from  the 
hearts  of  men  into  the  sea. 

From  the  day  of  his  death  in  461 
A.  D.,  St.  Patrick  has  been  venerat- 
ed as  the  chief  saint  of  the  Irish  peo- 
ple. Though  it  may  be  true  that  he 
was  not  proclaimed  a  saint  in  Rome, 
the  Roman  Church  has  always  rec- 
ognized him  as  one. 

The  present-day  affection  of  the 
Irish  for  St.  Patrick  may  be  ex- 
plained by  the  fact  that  he  is.  still 
supposed  to  save  them.  A  pretty 
Irish  legend  centers  around  St.  Bri- 
gid,  who  in  ancient  days  was  the 
Irish  goddess  of  poetry  and  the  god- 
dess of  war.  Acoording  to  the  Irish- 
calendar,  the  second  day  of  Febru- 
ary is  the  first  day  of  spring  besides 
being  the  feast  day  of  Brigid. 

Through  one  of  her  many  kind 
deeds  performed  while  traveling  in 
the  east  of  the  world,  Brigid  became 
known  as  the  Foster  Mother  of 
Christ. 

"When  St.  Patrick  died  and  went  to 
Heaven,    he    found    Brigid    tnere,    ac- 


cording to  the  legend.  She  went  with 
him  to  the  seat  of  Judgment,  but  did 
not.  like  Judge  Rhadamanthus,  for 
"he  would  send  even  an  Irishman  to 
hell."  Drawing  St.  Patrick  away, 
she  took  him  with  her  to  her  Foster 
Child  and  she  obtained  from  him  the 
promise  that  every  person  who  came 
from  Ireland  would  be  judged  by  St. 
Patrick  instead  of  Rhadamanthus. 

"You    will    be   very    careful,"    she 
warned  St.  Patrick. 

"Of  course  I  will,"  he  replied. 

"But  if — but  if  a  bad  Irishman  is 
brought  before  you — "  she  question- 
ed. 

"I'll  convert  him,"  said  St.  Pat- 
rick. 

Many  people  erroneously  suppose 
that  March  17  is  the  anniversary  of 
the  birth  of  the  saint,  though  it  is 
the  traditional  day  upon  which  he 
died.  There  is  still  controversy  as 
to  when  and  where  he  was  born  and 
when  he  died.  Scotland,  England 
and  France  all  claim  the  honor  of  be- 
ing his  birthplace.  Though  459  A. 
D.  is  generally  conceded  as,  being  the 
year  of  his  death,  some  authorities 
claim  that  he  died  in  493,  which 
would  make  him  about  106  years  of 
age  when  he  died,  instead  of  72. 

The  first  celebration  of  St.  Pat- 
rick's Day  in  America  of  which  we 
have  record  occurred  in  Boston  on 
March  17,  1737.  According  to  Crlm- 
mins,  a  group  of  Irish  "gentlemen 
and  merchants"  founded  at  that  time 
a  benevolent  society  "with  quaint  of- 
ficials bearing  silver  keys"  this  cele- 
bration being  "eight  years  before  the 
battle  of  Fontenoy,  where  the  Irish 
Brigade  saved  the  fortunes  of 
France." 

St.  Patrick  was  honored  in  1757 
by  Irish  soldiers  in  the  British  camp 
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at  Fort  William  Henry  on  Lake 
George  and  again  four  years  later  at 
Fort   Pitt,  the  present  Pittsburgh. 

George  Washington  was  an  admir- 
er of  St.  Patrick,  and  in  1780,  gave 
orders  at  Morristown,  N.  J.,  that  the 
day  be  properly  celebrated.  He  la- 
ter paid  tribute  to  the  patron  saint 
by  dining  with  the  Friendly  Sons  pf 
St.   Patrick. 

Crimmins  has  given  us  the  follow- 
ing account  of  the  celebration  of  St. 
Patrick's  Day  at  Valley  Forge  in 
1778: 

"Some  trouble-makers  in  the  army, 
it  appears,  sought  to  have  a  little 
fun  at  the  expense  of  the  Irish  by  in- 
dulging in  antics  of  a  'stuffed  Pad- 
dy' nature.  This  led  to  'great  indig- 
nation' among  the  Irish  in  the  camp 
and  a  row  ensued.  Washington  ap- 
peared on  the  scene  and  'kindly  and 
feelingly  argued  with  them,'  promis- 
ing to  punish  the  parties  who  had 
given  offense  if  the  latter  were 
shown  to  him.  It  was  on  this  occa- 
sion that  Washington  is  stated  to 
have  said,  'I,  too,  am  a  lover  of  St. 
Patrick's  Day.'  Then  there  was  an 
extra  issue  of  grog  to  the  army  and 
'thus  all  made  merry  and  were  good 
friends.' 

Though  endless  toasts,  poems  and 
songs  honoring  St.  Patrick  have 
been  handed  down  to  us  and  are  an 
important  part  of  the  present-day 
festivities,  possibly  the  most  popular 
and  widely  known  St.  Patrick's  Day 
song  sung  today  is  "The  Wearing  of 
the  Green."  A  wealth  of  political 
history  is  contained  in  the  words, 
which  follow: 

"O  Paddy  dear,  and  did  you  hear 

the  news  that's  going  round, 

The   shamrock   is   forbid    by   law 


to  grow  on   Jrish  ground; 
St.   Patrick's   Day  no   more  we'll 

keep  his  color  can't  be  seen 
For   there's    a   bloody   law   agin' 

the  wearin'  o'  the  green, 

"I  met  with  Napper  Tandy,  and 
he  tuk  me  by  the  hand, 

And  he  said  'How's  poor  ould 
Ireland,  and  how  does  she 
stand?' 

She's  the  most  distressful  coun- 
try that  ever  you  have  seen; 

They're  hanging  men  and  wom- 
en there  for  wearing  of  the 
green, 

"Then  since  the  color     we     must 

wear  is  England's  cruel  red, 
Sure     Ireland's    sons   will     ne'er 

forget     the  blood  that     they 

have  shed. 
You     may     take     the     shamrock 

from  your  hat,  and     cast  it 

on   the    sod, 
But  'twill  take  root  and  flourish 

still  tho'  underfoot  'tis  trod. 

"When  the  law  can  stop  the 
blades  of  grass  from  grow- 
ing as  they  grow, 

And  when  the  leaves  in  summer- 
time their  verdure  dare  not 
show. 

Then  I  will  change  the  color  I 
wear  in  my  caubeen, 

But,  till  that  day,  I'll  stick  for 
aye 

To  wearing  of  the  green. 

"P>ut  if  at  last  our  color  should 

be       torn     from       Ireland's 

heart, 
Her  sons  with  shame  and  sorrow 

from  the  dear  old  soil     will 

part. 
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I've  heard  whisper  of  a  country 
that  lies  far  beyant  the  say, 

Where  rich  and  poor  stand  equal 
in  the  light  of  freedom's 
day. 

''O  Erin,  we  must  lave  you. 
driven  by  the  tryant's  hand, 

Must  we  ask  a  mother's  welcome 
from  a  strange  but  happy 
land; 

Where  the  cruel  cross  of  Eng- 
land's  thraldom   never    shall 


be  seen, 
And  where,  in  peace,     we'll  live 
and   die     a-wearin'     of     the 
green?" 

The  popularity  of  the  celebration 
of  St.  Patrick's  Day  is  yearly  in- 
creasing and  is  entered  into  with 
enthusiasm  not  only  by  all  loyal  sons 
of  Erin  but  is  universally  observed 
by  all  nationalities^  regardless  of  in- 
dividual beliefs. 


JUST  ONE  WORLD 

Oh,  the  weary  months  they  used  to  take, 

To  travel  from  East  to  West, 
Crawling  along  in  a  wagon-train — 

Though  they  did  their  very  best! 
But  now,  as  we  fly  with  the  speed  of  steam 

From  Maine  to  the  Golden  Gates, 
We  think  no  more  about  "East"  and  "West" — 

It's  just  United  States ! 

Oh,  the  weary  weeks  they  used  to  spend 

In  going  across  the  sea! 
We  talked  of  the  "New  World"  then,  and  "Old"— 

As  if  such  things  could  be! 
But  China's  our  next-door  neighbor  now, 

And  India  not  far  away ; 
We  talk  no  longer  of  "Old"  and  "New"— 

It's  just  one  world  today ! 

And  all  the  people  in  all  the  lands 

Are  just  like  me  and  you; 
We  don't  talk  about  "foreigners" — 

They're  brothers,  and  sisters,  too! 
And  when  you  have  learned  to  help  them  all, 

And  to  know  them,  heart  to  heart, 
This  world  of  ours,  and  God's  world  above, 

Will  not  be  far  apart ! 

— Margaret  R.  Seebach. 
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GENERAL  JACKSON  IN  SOFTER  ASPECT 

(Selected) 

Only  a  few  days  ago  1  was  stand-       ly  sacrificed  her  life 


ing  under  the  great  trees  of  the  Her- 
mitage, Andrew  Jackson's  home 
near  Nashville,  now  perfectly  re- 
stored. All  breathes  of  the  profound 
simplicity,  the  love  of  home  which 
the  Hermitage,  like  the  homes  of 
Washington  and  John  Adams,  ex- 
presses. 

All  America,  and  the  world,  knows 
of  the  magnificent  fearlessness  which 
enabled  General  Jackson  with  less 
than  6,000  raw  recruits  from  Ten- 
nessee and  Kentucy  to  achieve  the 
great  victory  over  the  British  general 
Jakenham,  with  16,000  seasoned  Bri- 
tish Regulars.  They,  parhaps,  do  not 
know  of  another  side  of  Andrew 
Jackson  which  I  wish  tc  emphasize; 
and  that  is  his  tender  compassionate 
love  for  little  children.  "He  surpas- 
ses any  foster-father  whom  history 
records,"  said  Miss  Alberta  Fite,  in 
an  address  recently  given  before  the 
Andrew  Jackson  Society  of  Tennes- 
see. The  children  by  whom  he  sur- 
rounded himself  were,  for  the  most 
part,  his  beloved  wife's  relatives, 
and,  as  Miss  Fite  reminds  us,  "His 
native  Scotch  independence  and  the 
Irish  love  of  a  fireside  for  a  home 
and  memories  of  his  fatherless  boy- 
hood, together  with  those  years  in 
the  Waxhams,  turned  sympathies 
tenderly  toward  children,  filling  him 
with  a  longing  to  give  them  shelter, 
comfort  and  pleasure." 

With  this  in  thought,  I  wish  to  add 
the  beautiful  letter  which  his  re- 
markable pioneer  mother,  Elizabeth 
Hutchinson  Jackson,  wrote  to  her  14- 
year-old  son  just  before  she  heroica7- 


when  she  left 
him,  to  go  to  Charleston,  on  htjr  er- 
rand of  mercy,  to  nurse  some  neigh- 
bors confined  in  a  British  hospital 
ship.  Almost  her  last  words  to  her 
young  son  were: 

"Andrew,  if  I  should  not  see  you 
again,  I  wish  you  to  remember  and 
treasure  up  some  things  I  have  al- 
ready said  to  you:  In  this  woi'Id  you 
will  have  to  make  your  own  way.  To 
do  that  you  must  have  friends.  You 
can  make  friends  by  being  honest, 
and  you  can  keep  them  by  being 
steadfast.  You  must  keep  in  mind 
that  friends  worth  having  will  in  the 
long  run  expect  as  much  from  you 
as  they  give  to  you.  To  forget  an 
obligation  or  to  be  ungrateful  for  a 
kindness  is  a  base  crime — not  merely 
a  fault  or  a  sin,  but  an  actual  crime. 
Men  guilty  of  it  sooner  or  later  must 
suffer  the  penalty.  In  personal  con- 
duct be  always  polite,  but  never  ob- 
sequious. None  will  respect  you 
more  than  you  respect  yourself. 
Avoid  quarrels  as  long  as  you  can 
without  yielding  to  imposition.  But 
sustain  your  manhood  always.  Nev- 
er bring  a  suit  of  law  for  assault 
and  battery  or  for  defamation.  The 
law  affords-  no  remedy  for  such  out- 
rages that  can  satisfy  the  feeling  of 
a  true  man.  Never  wound  the  feel- 
ings of  others.  Never  brook  wanton 
outrage  upon  your  own  feelings.  If 
you  ever  wish  to  vindicate  your  feel- 
ings or  defend  your  honor,  do  it 
calmly.  If  angry  at  first,  wait  till 
your  wrath  cools  before  you  pro- 
ceed." 

The^e   words      were      repeated      by 
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General  Jackson  on  his  birthday, 
March  15,  1815,  at  New  Orleans  to 
three  members  of  his  military  fam- 
ily:  "Gentlemen,"  said  General  Jack- 


see  this  day.  There  never  was  a 
woman  like  her.  She  was  gentle  as  a 
dove  and  brave  as  a  lioness.  Her 
last  words  have  been  the  law  of  my 


son.  "I  wish  she  could  have  lived  to       life. 


TO  THOSE  WHO  BORROW  BOOKS 

If  you  should  come  to  me  to  borrow 

A  friend,  some  day, 
I'm  sure  you  would  not  cause  me  sorrow 

By  keeping  her  alway. 

My  books  are  friends.     Today,  tomorrow, 

I  hold  them  dear. 
Bear  this  in  mind,  oh  ye,  who  borrow, 

And  bring  them  back  next  year. 

— Helen  Metzger 


THE  TAJ  MAHAL 


(Se! 

The  Taj  Mahal  was  built  by  Shah 
Jehan  at  Agra,  near  Delhi,  India  as 
a  tomb  for  his  favorite  wife,  Mum- 
taz-i-Mahah  A  vast  army  of  Hindu 
workmen  labored  contantly  for  twen- 
ty-two years,,  from  1629  to  1650.  The 
Taj,  place  and  mosque,  are  estimated 
to  have  cost  between  twenty  and 
fifty  millions  of  dollars. 

A  Persian  legend  tells  how  the 
plans  fcr  the  Taj  Mahal  were  drawn 
from  a  draam  which  the  empress 
had,  and  which  she  told  her  husband. 
He  sought  in  vain  through  India  far 
an  architect  who  could  draw  the 
plan  from  her  description.  One  day 
an  old  man  appeared  before  the  em- 
peiror.  He  said,  "I  can  help  you  to 
obtain  what  you  seek."  To  an  archi- 
tect he  offered  a  mysterious  drug, 
saying,  "Drink!"  Before  dazed  eyes 
the  wondrous  monument  was  reveal- 


ected) 

ed.  Under  the  spell  of  the  drug,  the 
architect  worked  until  every  detail 
of  the  plans  were  finished. 

The  Taj  Mahal  is  the  most  beauti- 
ful tomb  in  all  the  world  and  is  also 
one  of  the  most  famous  works  of  ar- 
chitecture. Its  name  means  "Gem. of 
Buildings,"  and  like  a  precious  jew- 
el it  has  a  lovely  setting.  Stately 
gardens  surround  it  and  quiet  pools 
reflect  its  beauty. 

It  is  of  white  marble,  130  feet  long 
and  wide,  and  nearly  200  feet  high. 
The  whole  structure  stands  on  a 
platform  of  red  sandstone,  overlook- 
ing the  river  Jumna. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  sights 
in  India,  next  to  viewing  snow-clad 
Himalayas  on  a  clear  day,  is  to  see 
the  Taj  Mahal  under  the  brilliant 
Indian  moonlight,  when  it  resembles 
a  fairy  citadel. 
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AN  INVENTOR  BY  ACCIDENT 


By  Don 

February  26,  1834,  marks  a  hun- 
dred years  since  the  death  of  Aloys 
Senefelder,  the  inventor  of  litho- 
graphy. Like  many  alert  and  cultur- 
ed young  people,  Senefelder  wanted 
to  write  plays  and  poems  and  have 
them  published.  His  attempts  at 
waiting-  did  not  seem  to  appeal  to  the 
publishers  of  Munich,  but  Senefeldelr 
was  undaunted.  Much  of  his  time  he 
spent  in  the  printing  houses  where  he 
had  sent  his  manuscripts.  Here  he 
saw  the  printing  presses  at  work  and 
the  thought  struck  him  that  if  he 
could  plrint  his  own  plays,  his  trouble 
would  be  over.  In  later  years  he 
wrote,  "I  wished  for  nothing  more 
than  to  possess  a  small  printing  press 
and  thus  be  the  composer,  printer 
and  publisher  of  my  own  product- 
ions." 

Senefelder's  father  died  Avhen  he 
was,  twenty  years  old  and  his  family 
was  in  poor  circumstances-.  The  boy 
did  not  have  the  money  to  buy  a 
printing  press  of  his  own,  so  he  be- 
gan the  almost  hopeless  task  of 
building  one.  He  had  no  money  to 
buy  even  the  necessary  type  and  he 
tiried  to  devise  a  way  to  draw  his 
own  letters.  He  tried  many  ex- 
periments with  meagre  results  as 
he  possessed  hardly  any  good  tools. 
As  copper  plates  were  expensive, 
Senefelder  decided  to  try  etching 
his  letters  on  a  smooth  piece  of 
stone.  He  had  a  mason  cut  him  a 
stone  from  a  nearby  quarry.  At 
home  he  carefully  smoothed  and  pol- 
ished it  for  use,  and  began  to  work 
upon  it  with  ink  and  acid.     In  his  in- 


Young 

experience  in  cutting  letters  back- 
wards he  made  many  mistakes.  To 
correct  them  he  made  a  solution  from 
soap,  beeswax  and  lampblack.  After 
many  weeks  of  experiment,  a  simple 
accident   resulted   in   his   success. 

His  mother  one  day  asked  him  to 
write  down  the  list  of  the  family 
washing,  and  not  having  a  sheet  of 
paper  handy,  he  wrote  the  items  on 
the  surface  of  his  freshly  polished 
stone.  He  used  the  mixture  of  soap, 
wax,  and  lampblack,  instead  of  a  pen- 
cil. Some  time  later,  when  he  was 
about  to  clean  the  writing  from  th# 
stone,  he  decided  to  pout  nitric  acid 
over  the  laundry  list  and  see  the  re- 
sults. The  acid  penetrated  into  the 
stone  where  there  was  no  writing. 
Then  he  daubed  printing  ink  on  the 
stone  and  took  an  impression  from  it 
on  a  piece  of  pape\r.  To  his  astonish- 
ment, he  found  his  mother's  laundry 
list  reproduced  backwards  on  the  pa- 
per. He  had  discovered  a  new  pro- 
cess of  printing' 

Senefelder  soon  realized  the  impor- 
tance of  his  new  invention.  In  his 
excitement  over  his  g  >od  fortune  he 
forgot  all  about  the  writing  of  poems 
and  plays.  He  set  forth  at  once  by 
experiment  to  perfect  his  process. 
After  thousands  of  trials  and  errors 
he  was  able  to  show  the  world  his 
success  and  enlist  financial  assist- 
ance In  eight  years  he  had  estab- 
lished himself  in  Munich  as  the  first 
lithographer.  Before  his  death, 
branches  of  his  company  had  sprung 
up   all  over  the  world. 

The  same  principle  worked  out  by 
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Senefelder  is  used  on  the  big  litho- 
graphic presses  today.  Many  im- 
provements have  been  made  to  make 
the  presses  run  at  great  speed.  Lith- 
ography has  several  advantages  over 
printing  from  raised  surfaces,  such 
as  type  and  engravings.  The  process 
is  less  expensive,  especially  in  color 
work,  in  which  a  number  of  plates 
are  needed  to  make  each  picture. 

Senefelder's  process  has  produced 
the  most  of  the  colored  posters,  calen- 
dars, post  cards  and  other  color  print- 
ing since  it  first  became  established. 
It  was  responsible  in  our  early  history 
for  the  Currier  and  Ives  prints,  and 
it  produces  most  of  the  cinema  posters 
and  art  calendars  today. 

The  early  lithographs  were  the 
means  of  preserving  many  historical 
pictures  which  we  would  not  other- 
wise possess;,  and  it  has  been  a  cheap 
method  of  circulating  the  works  of  a 
number  of  great  artists.  Senefel- 
der's first  patents  were  for  printing 
music  and  calico.  He  was  so  much 
enthused  over  the  commercial  advant- 
ages of  his  procesp  that  he  at  first 
overlooked  the  fact  that  he  had  in- 
vented a  great  medium  for  artists  al- 
so. 

It  was  the  artists  and  collectors 
themselves  who  soon  realized  the 
possibilities  of  lithography  as  an  art. 
In  England  in  1803  the  first  book  of 
lithographic  pictures  was  published. 
It  was  entitled,  "Specimens  of  Poly- 
autography"  and  included  drawings 
by  Benjamin  West  and  other  well- 
known  artists. 

France  was  the  first  country  to 
show  enthusiasm  for  lithography  as 
an  art  by  itself.  By  the  year  1811  it 
had  taken  the  ccuntiry  by  storm,  and 


the  next  thirty  years  a  number  of  li- 
thographic masterpieces  were  made. 
At  this  time  Napoleon  was  in  the 
midst  of  his  military  career  and 
great  numbers  of  prints  were  made 
concerning  him.  It  was  through  these 
lithographs  that  Napoleon  received 
much  of  his  publicity.  It  has  been 
said  Napoleon  I  owed  to  these  pic- 
tures his  legend,  and  Napoleon  III 
owed  to  them  his  throne. 

When  peace  came  over  the  world 
again,  the  military  picture  slowly 
gave  way  to  landscape  and  travel 
scenes.  There  are  a  few  rare  litho- 
graphs made  in  this  later  period  by 
such  artists  as  Millet  and  Corot. 
Tiravel  books  at  this  time  were  enor- 
mous in  size.  Some  of  them  were 
three  feet  in  height  as  they  stood  on 
the  shelves.  In  France  the  cheap- 
ness of  the  lithographic  process 
caused  many  indifferent  artists  to 
take  up  the  art  and  it  became  popular 
for  newspaper  caricature  supple- 
ments. 

In  1880  the  American  artist  Whist- 
ler, was  hauling  his  heavy  lithogra- 
phic stones  over  the  city  of  London, 
searching  out  characteristic  scenes. 
His  pictures  dreated  little  attention 
at  that  time,  but  an  exhibition  of 
them  was  later  to  inspire  Joseph  Pen- 
nell  to  take  up  lithography.  His 
pictures  of  American  bridges  and 
skyscrapers  are  g*reat  contributions 
to  the  art. 

Today  there  are  really  two  branch- 
es cf  lithography.  A  few  artists  use 
the  process  for  artistic  effects  alone. 
These  men  usually  follow  the  old 
methods,  drawing  their  pictures  di- 
rectly on  stone  or  metal  plates.  The 
other  school  of     lithographers     is     a 
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large  and  commercial  one.  a  steady  purpose  will  take  a  willing" 

The   youthful      Senefelder      never  worker.     Sometimes  it  is  an  accident 

dreamed,  as  he     desperate'y     experi-  that  turns  the  tide,  but  such  an  acci- 

mented  for  a  way  to  print  his  poems,  dent  is  usually  found     after     a  hard 

that  he  would  discover  a  method     of  search.     In  hunting  for  an  agate  we 

printing  that     would     exert     such     a  may  find  a  diamond.     Senefelder  de- 

wide  influence    over  our  aHistic  world.  served  his     rich     find,     because     his 

It     is     often     surprising     into     what  search   had   been   a   diligent   one. 
great  channels  an  earnest  desire  and 


CAN  WE  QUALIFY? 


When  King  Arthur  enrolled  his  Knights  of  the  Round  Table 
he  made  them  take  the  oath  to  "speak  no  slander;  nor  list- 
en to  it."  Diogenes,  that  quaint  philosopher  who  with  a  lan- 
tern searched  the  streets  for  an  honest  man,  when  asked  what 
beast  was  most  to  be  feared  replied:  "Of  wild  beasts  the  back- 
biter ;  of  tame,  the  flatterer."  Demon  is  an  English  term  de- 
rived from  the  Greek  word  for  slanderer.  God  gave  as  one  of 
his  fundamental  laws  of  life,  both  personal  and  social :  "Thou 
shalt  not  bear  false  witness  against  thy  neighbor."  This  is  a 
divine  command,  not  against  lying  in  general,  but  against  ly- 
ing about  other  people.  The  Bible  says,  "A  good  name  is  rath- 
er to  be  chosen  than  great  riches,"  and  Shakespeare  de- 
clares— 

"Good  name  in  men  or  women,  my  lord, 
Are  the  immediate  jewels  of  their  souls. 
Who  steals  my  purse  steals  trash, 
But  he  that  filches  from  me  my  good  name 
Robs  me  of  that  which  not  enriches  him, 
And  makes  me  poor  indeed." 

Yet  there  are  men  and  women  calling  theselves  Christians 
whose  daily  delight  is  to  blacken  the  good  reputation  of  other 
people.  Can  we  qualify  for  a  seat  among  the  Knights  at  King 
Arthur's  Round  Table  because  we  "speak  no  slander;  nor 
listen  to  it?"— Selected. 
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GOLD  IN  OUR  HILLS 


(Lexington 

Mining  engineers  are  said  to  be  in 
agreement  that  there  is  gold  in  the 
hills  and  valleys  of  the  Piedmont 
North  Carolina,  millions  cf  dollars 
worth  of  it.  Some  of  the  first  g^ld 
coins  ever  made  in  America  were 
fashioned  of  North  Carolina  mined 
gold. 

The  mining  of  go"d  in  th:'s  state 
did  not  stop  on  account  of  exhaust- 
ion of  the  natural  supply,  but  be- 
cause rich  fields  were  struck  in  the 
far  west  and  in  Alaska.  Now  most 
of  these  have  been  worked  down  so 
fine  that  exhaustion  seems  in  sight, 
and  not  for  a  good  while  have  any 
new  stffikes  been  made.  Gold  prices 
are  up  and  are  likely  to  remain 
above  former  levels  for  a  long  while. 

During  the  past  ten  years  a  great 
amount  of  experimentation  has  been 
made   in  this  secton,  with   a  view  to 


Dispatch) 

determining  the  extent  of  mineral 
deposits  and  the  best  method  for  re- 
claim.'ng  them.  Reputable  mining 
engineers  claim  they  have  solved  the 
problem  of  reclamation.  However, 
there  are  few  if  any  individuaal  de- 
posits that  would  justify  the  owners 
in  making  the  outlay  necessary  to 
erect  individual  plants,  But  ag- 
gregate of  deposits  seems  to  be  of 
such  value  that  a  central  plant  avail- 
able for  all  should  prove  profitable 
to  the  entire  section  and  state.  It  is 
the  widespread  need  of  a  central 
plant  and  the  possibilities  for  spread- 
ing the  benefits  fairly  evenly  among' 
such  a  lairge  number  of  the  people  of 
the  state  that  would  appear  to  justi- 
fy state  officials  in  throwing  the 
power  of  their  influence  behind  the 
organized  movement  now  under  way 


HAVE  MERCY  ON  THE  PROOF  READER 

People  have  little  patience  with  typographical  errors  that 
proof  reader  failed  to  see.  This  is  especially  true  if  the  over- 
sight appears  in  one's  own  contribution.  But  be  patient.  It 
troubles  no  one  quite  so  much  as  the  proof  reader  himself. 

Here  is  the  whole  story  as  told  by  the  Knoxville  Express : 
The  typographical  error  is  a  slippery  thing  and  sly, 
You  can  hunt  till  you  are  dizzy,  but  it  somehow  will  get  by. 
Till  the  forms  are  off  the  presses  it  is  strange  how  still  it  keeps ; 
Tt  shrinks  down  into  a  corner  and  it  never  stirs  or  peeps, 
That  typographical  error,  too  small  for  human  eyes, 
Till  the  ink  is  on  the  paper,  when  it  grows  to  mountain  size. 
The  boss  stares  with  horror,  then  he  grabs  his  hair  and  groans ; 
The  copy-reader  drops  his  head  upon  his  hands  and  moans — 
The  remainder  of  the  issue  may  be  clean  as  clean  can  be, 
But  that  typographical  error  is  the  only  thing  you  can  see. 

— N.  C.  Christian  Advocate. 
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SMOKY 

By  Aline  Baallard 


Tommy  had  been  to  the  store  for 
Aunt  Willoughby.  Coming  home  he 
had  to  cross  the  railroad  tracks.  He 
was  thinking  that  the  piece  of  bologna 
was  shorter  than  usual  for  ten  cents, 
when  he  heard  a  little  whine.  And 
there,  under  a  box-car,  two  bright 
eyes  peering  at  him  hopefully,  was 
a  tiny  black  puppy. 

He  stooped  down  eagerly.  The  little 
fellow  sniffed  hungrily  at  the  meat 
paper,  and  immediately  snuggled  in- 
to the  curve  of  Tommy's  arm.  Tom- 
my couldn't  bear  to  leave  him.  But 
what  would  Aunt  Willoughby   say? 

She  wasn't  really  his  aunt.  She 
just  kept  him — and  she  had  to  work 
awfully  hard,  too.  They  lived  in  a 
packing-box  house  on  the  outskirts 
of  the  city.  Before  that  Tommy  had 
lived  in  the  country;  there  he  had 
chickens,  a  spotted  calf  of  his  own. 
and  a  big  collie  named  Rover,  who 
went  after  the  cows  at  milking  time. 

In  the  city,  milk  came  in  bottles, 
and  when  you  had  money  to  give 
the  man,  you  got  one.  In  the  city 
there  were  too  many  different  chil- 
dren and  not  enough  pets  to  go 
around.  Still,  some  of  the  boys  had 
dogs;  and  more  than  anything  Tom- 
my wanted   one  too. 

He  hugged  the  shaggy,  dark  little 
bundle  closer  to  him.  It  was  still  in 
his  arms  when  he  tiptoed  around  the 
house  to  the  back  door.  In  the  dining 
room  window  he  could  see  Aunt  Wil- 
loughby bent  over  the  dress  she  was 
making  for  Mrs.  Sikes  to  wear  to  the 
Fourth   of   July   Parade. 

Mrs.    Sikes    had    promised    to    pay 


Aunt  Willoughby  three  dollars  for 
making  the  dress.  Tommy  sighed. 
Three  dollars  didn't  go  very  far.  It 
took  a  lot  to  feed  a  growing  boy, 
Aunt  Willoughby  said.. 

The  dog  made  a  small,  plaintive 
sound.  Perhaps  it  was  hungry,  too. 
Tommy  plucked  up  courage  and  went 
in,  shutting  the  screen  door  without 
the  least  bit  of  slam. 

He  had  learned  a  speech  and  prac- 
ticed it  on  his  way  home,  but  now  he 
forgot  it  all.  The  words  came  tum- 
bling out:  "Look,  Aunt  Willoughby, 
I  found  him.  I'm  going  to  call  him 
Smoky.  Don't  say  no  until  you  look." 
He  set  the  dog  on  the  floor. 

"Why  Tommy!"  Aunt  Willoughby 
cried,  and  snatched  Mrs.  Sikes'  black 
and   white   print  up   into   her   lap. 

The  puppy  took  the  quick  motion 
for  an  invitation  to  play,  made  a 
lunge,  hit  Aunt  Willoughby's  knee, 
rolled  over  and  lay,  a  ridiculous  bit 
of  mischief,  with  all  four  paws 
sticking  straight  up  in  the  air  and 
his  red  tongue  lolling  out  of  one 
corner  of  his  mouth. 

Tommy  plumped  down  on  the  floor 
beside  him.  Aunt  Willoughby  went 
on  talking  gently  and  a  little  sadly 
about  how  much  dogs  ate. 

"I'll  share,"  Tommy  offered.  "And 
I  don't  think  he'll  be  a  very  big  dog 
ever,"  he  pleaded,  standing  the  pup- 
py  up   on   his   stubby   legs. 

Smoky  cocked  one  ear.  The  other 
folded  over  and  hung  down  discon- 
solately. His  eyes  peered  out  through 
the  shaggy  hair  as  if  looking  for 
more   mischief. 
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"He'll  make  a  lot  of  extra  work," 
Aunt   Willoughby   said. 

Tommy  drew  a  long'  breath.  "I'll 
help,"  he  promised  sturdily.  "I'll 
scrub  the  porch  and  the  kitchen  floor 
— and  I'll  take  all  the  care  of  him." 

Smoky  gave  a  short  bark  in  a 
startling  deep  bass  voice  for  such 
a  little  fellow,  and  Tommy  cried 
eagerly,  "I  bet  he'd  make  a  swell 
watch    dog,    Aunt    Willoughby." 

Aunt  Willoughby  had  to  smile  at 
the  two  of  them.  You  couldn't  turn 
such  a  little  dog  out  at  night,  that 
was  certain.  "You  may  keep  him 
until  tomorrow,"  she  conceded.  "But 
mind,  I'm  not  promising  you  can  have 
him." 

In  the  next  few  days  Tommy 
scarcely  breathed  for  fear  Aunt  Wil- 
loughby, who  had  so  much  sewing  to 
do  just  to  take  care  of  him,  would 
send  Smoky  away.  He  could  not 
bear  the  thougght  of  losing  the 
friendly  little  black   puppy. 

He  walked  on  tiptoe  through  the 
house;  he  scrubbed  the  porch  every 
single  morning,  and  the  kitchen  floor, 
too.  He  went  cheerfully  to  the  shop- 
ping center  six  blocks  away  for 
countless  spools  of  thread  and  tape 
and  pins. 

On  Thursday  he  peddled  handbills 
for  ten  cents  to  buy  dog  biscuit,  and 
on  Friday  he  helped  Jake,  the  fat 
butcher  boy,  deliver,  and  got  a  pack- 
age of  scraps  to  make  soup  for  Smo- 
ky— according  to  the  directions  in  the 
dog  book  at  the  library. 

Smoky  took  such  a  lot  of  filling. 
Three  meals  might  do  for  humans, 
but  not  for  puppies.  He  would 
scamper  out  to  the  kitchen  and  sta- 
tion himself  by  the  cupboard  regu- 
larly   every    three    hours,    his    fringe 


of  whiskers  working,  his  tail  twitch- 
ing  expectantly. 

His  manners,  too,  were  deplor- 
able. When  a  plate  of  food  was  set 
ckwn  for  him,  he  planted  one  stub- 
by foot  in  the  center  of  it  and  ate 
with  swift,  greedy  scoopings  of  his 
little  red  tongue,  gurgling  and  chok- 
ing. He  ate  unlimited  quantities, 
while  Tommy  watched  fearfully  and 
saved  parts  of  his  own  meals  and 
went  away  from  the  table  half-full, 
and  trembled  lest  Aunt  Willoughby 
would   say   Smoky  was  to   expensive. 

It  was  this  doggish  greed  which 
brought  disaster.  Saturday  night 
Aunt  Willoughby  went  to  market 
and  brought  home  a  juicy  half-pound 
of  round  steak,  intended,  with  po- 
tatoes, carrots  and  a  bit  of  onion, 
to  make  Sunday  dinner  for  Tommy 
and  herself. 

She  put  it  in  a  covered  dish  on 
the  basement  floor  to  keep  cold. 
Alas!  On  Sunday,  Tommy  and  she 
dined  on  potatoes,  carrots  and  the 
bit  of  onion  unflavored  with  steak, 
while  Smoky's  fat  stomach  was  fat- 
ter than  ever,  and  for  once  he  show- 
ed no  desire  to  eat. 

Aunt  Willoughby  said  Smoky 
must  go,  and  she  said  it  most  em- 
phatically. Tommy  took  him  in  his 
arms  and  went  out  and  sat  down  on 
the    front    steps    disconsolately. 

Once  before,  when  Smoky  deposit- 
ed a  knuckle  bone  in  the  center  of 
Rose  O'Brien's  partly  made  wedding 
dress,  Aunt  Willoughby  almost  sent 
him  away.  But  fortunately,  the 
bone  was  licked  clean  and  left  no 
spot,   and   she   relented. 

Tommy  knew  that  this  time  she 
would  not  relent.  This  was  too  aw- 
ful:   to  steal   a   Sunday   dinnner!   He 
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debated,  running  away  with  his  dog, 
but  that  wouldn't  be  fair  to  Aunt 
Willoughby,  who  had  taken  him  so 
he  wouldn't  have  to  go  to  the  Home, 
and  kept  him,  though  he  felt  sure 
she   didn't  like  boys. 

The  only  other  thing  was  to  find 
a  new  home  for  Smoky  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. He  started  down  the  street 
she  was  beginning  to  see  the  funny 
side  of  Smoky's  gluttonous  trick. 
Once  more  he  was  allowed  to  stay. 

Tuesday  found  Tommy  on  his  way 
to  Belle  Isle.  He  walked,  and  when 
and  met  freckled  Ben  Barnes  com- 
ing out  of  the  house  with  his  big 
hound  that  looked  as  if  someone  had 
spilled  a  bottle  of  ink  over  its  back. 

Smoky  gave  a  low,  ominous  growl, 
and  Ben  shouted,  "Going  to  enter 
that  pooch?" 

"Enter?"   Tommy   said  blankly. 

"Sure.  In  the  Mut  Show.  Ain't 
you  read  the  papers?" 

"We  don't  buy  a  Sunday  paper," 
Tommy  said. 

Ben  got  the  page  and  showed  him: 
Children  were  to  bring  their  dogs  to 
Belle  Isle  on  Tuesday.  Mongrels  on- 
ly allowed.  There  were  prizes.  Ten 
dollars  for  the  muttiest  mut,  five  dol- 
lars for  the  smallest,  and  five  for 
the  largest,  and  a  long  list  of  two- 
and  one-dollar  awards.  There  would 
be  samples  of  dog  biscuit  and  puppy 
meal  for  every  dog  entered. 

Tommy  had  never  liked  Ben 
Barnes,  but  now  he  pounded  him  on 
the  back  as  one  good  fellow  to  an- 
other, and  cried,  "Well  be  'the<re 
with  our  dogs,  won't  we,  Ben  old 
boy?" 

Here  was  a  chance  to  keep  Smoky, 
just  when  he  had  given  up  hope.  He 
explained    it   carefully   to    Aunt   Wil- 


loughby.  "And  he's  sure  to  win 
something,  he's  so  cute,"  he  finished 
eagerly. 

Aunt  Wliloughby  looked  skeptical 
about  the  prize  winning,  but  it  had 
been  a  long  time  since  dinner,  and 
the  dog's  short  legs  were  tired  he 
carried  him — fourteen  blocks  to  the 
river  and  then  across  the  long  bridge 
to  the  island,  with  its  lovely  woods 
and  picnic  grounds. 

Near  the  bridge  he  began  to  meet 
other  children,  children  of  every  age 
and  nationality;  little  negroes,  with 
wigs  as  tight  as  curly  poodles,  dark- 
skinned,  straight-haired  youngsters, 
with  eyes  like  ripe  olives,  prim  girls 
in  starched  ginghams,  boys  like  him- 
self, and  every  one  leading  or  carry- 
ing a  dog. 

And  what  dogs!  It  seemed  as  if 
every  mongrel  and  cur  in  that  city 
must  be  there.  On  the  island  the 
clamor  was  deafening.  Sm)oky's 
hair  bristled,  and  he  squirmed  fran- 
tically in  Tommy's  arms. 

They  went  into  a  large  building 
and  got  a  number.  Tommy's  was 
232.  When  his  turn  came,  he  led 
Smoky  across  the  platform,  stopping 
in  the  middle  to  make  him  sit  up, 
which  he  did  very  smartly,  holding 
his  fore-paws  stiffly  out  in  front  of 
him  like  a  boy  scout  when  the  bugle 
sounds  for  finger  nail  inspection. 

The  procession  went  on  for  hours, 
it  seemed.  Men  took  pictures  for 
the  newspapers;  other  men  passed 
out  ice  cream  cones  and  dog  biscuit. 
But  finally  four  o'clock  came,  and 
with  it  the  prize  announcements. 

A  little  man  with  a  shrill  voice  and 
a  megaphone  stood  up  on  the  plat- 
form and  called  the  numbers.  Tom- 
my had  crowded  as  close  as  he  could 
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get;  Smoky,  his  little  stomach  full 
of  puppy  biscuit,  fast  asleep  in  his 
arms. 

"First  prize,"  the  man  shouted, 
"goes  to  Number  89.     Is  89  here?" 

A  negro  boy  came  proudly  up, 
dragging  an  animal  that  just  escap- 
ed being  a  bull  terrier.  An  ear  was 
entirely  missing,  and  it  had  one 
brown  and  one  blue  eye. 

A  tiny  black  dog  that  looked  like 
a  hairpin  got  the  second  prize,  and 
a  shaggy  fellow  as  big  as  a  pony  the 
third.  "Whew,"  though  Tommy, 
"what  a  lot  that  bozo  could  eat!" 

None  of  them  could  compare  to  his 
dog.  Secretly  the  boy  was  asham- 
ed to  think  he  had  even  brought  Smo- 
ky to  associate  with  such  trash. 

Down  the  list  the  man  went.  He 
was  in  the  one  dollar  awards  now. 
Tommy's  heart  almost  stood  still 
when  he  called  two  hundred  and  thir- 
ty— but  it  was  seven.  That  was  the 
last.  The  show  was  over.  Smoky 
hadn't  won  even  one  dollar. 

Tommy  clutched  the  cans  of  dog 
food  and  the  tiny  packages  of  biscuit 
and  started  off,  the  crowd  surging 
around  him.  The  bridge  and  four- 
teen long  blocks  stretched  wearily 
ahead  of  him. 

And  then  he  heard  the  little  man 
shrilling  through  the  megaphone 
again :  "Two  hundred  and  thirty-two ! 
2—3—2!     Come  to  the  stand!" 

He  started  on  the  run.  It  was  as 
he  thought.  Smoky  was  too  good  for 
this  crowd;  he  was  going  to  get  a 
special  prize. 

A  man  he  hadn't  seen  stood  by  the 
platform,  a  big  fellow  with  a  sun- 
burned face  and  a  merry  twinkle  in 
his   eyes.      Smoky    gave     an     excited 


bark  and  leaped  out  of  Tommy's 
arms  straight  into  his.  "Well  San- 
dy, you  little  wanderer,"  the  man 
cried. 

"Sandy  .  .  Then — he's  your  dog?" 
Tommy   said   slowly. 

The  man  nodded.  "Where'd  you 
find  him?" 

Tommy  told  him  the  whole  story, 
about  finding  the  puppy  on  the 
tracks,  and  wanting  so  badly  to  keep 
him  and,  though  he  hadn't  intended 
to  mention  it,  about  Smoky's  stealing 
the  piece  of  steak. 

The  man  listened  carefully,  and 
when  Tommy  finished  said:  "And 
then  he  didn't  win  a  prize  for  you?" 
"Oh,  it  wasn't  for  me.  It  was  for 
him — to  buy  food,"  Tommy  explain- 
ed. "I  wanted  to  feed  him  the  way 
the  book  in  the  library  said." 

The  man  turned  to  the  others. 
"The  baggage-master  swore  the  dog 
was  stolen  out  of  the  baggage  car, 
but  I  had  a  hunch  he  forgot  to  lock 
the  cage  door  after  he  fed  him. 
There  was  a  chance  he  might  show 
up  here,  so  I  came." 

Tommy  turned  sadly  away.  It 
would  be  lonely  without  Smoky — or 
Sandy,  as  the  man  called  him.  But 
the  man  was  the  right  sort,  anyone 
could  see  that.  He  was  slipping 
away  without  a  word  when  he  felt  a 
tug  at  his  shoe,  and  there  was  the 
little  dog.  The  man  gave  a  big, 
good-natured  laugh.  "It  looks  as  if 
this  chap  liked  his  young  master 
better  than  the  old.  Suppose  you 
let  us  drive  you  home." 

When  the  big  car  drew  up  in  front 
of  the  little  white  house,  Smoky's 
owner,  whose  name  was  Alexander 
MacPherson,  got  out  and  went  in  to 


meet  Aunt  Willoughby,  leaving  Tom- 
my to  sit  on  the  porch  and  explain 
to  an  envious  audience  how  he  hap- 
pened to  ride  home  in  an  automobile. 
The  telling  made  him  feel  even 
worse. 

Presently,  Aunt  Willoughby  called 
him  into  the  parlor.  Mr.  McPherson 
said,  "So  you  like  the  country — and 
you  like  dogs?  I've  got  a  hundred 
like  this  little  fellow,  Scotties — thor- 
oughbreds." He  chuckled.  "Prize 
winners,  all  of  them.  But  not  in  a 
mut  show." 

Tommy  looked  sheepish,  and  Mr. 
MacPherson  stopped  laughing  and 
said  seriously,  "I  can't  give  up  this 
pup,  Tommy;  and  he  can't  give  up 
you.  It  looks  as  if  you'd  have  to 
come  and  live  on  my  farm.  How 
about  it?" 


Live  with  a  hundred  dogs!  Tom- 
my sighed  rapturously  and  looked  at 
Aunt  Willoughby.  She  nodded,  her 
eyes  softer  than  he  had  ever  seen 
them.  "Tommy's  a  good  boy,"  she 
said,  "but  the  city's  no  place  for 
him.  He'd  be  better  off  in  the  coun- 
try. 

"Well  then,  that's  settled,"  Mr. 
MacPherson  said  easily.  "Get  3rour 
things,  son.  I've  been  wanting  a 
boy  like  you  for  a  long  time."  Some- 
way Tommy  knew  he  meant  it. 

Smoky  evidently  felt  that  he  had 
been  ignored  quite  long  enough,  for 
he  began  to  trot  excitedly  back  and 
forth  between  his  two  masters,  bit- 
ing at  their  shoes  and  making  short, 
gruff  little  sounds. 

"He's  trying  to  say  he  wants  us 
both,"  Tommy  exclaimed  happily. 


I  AM  YOUR  FUTURE 

I  am  your  future. 

I  am  that  mysterious  Something  that  hovers  over  your 
mind  when  3^ou  think  of  Tomorrow,  or  Next  Year,  or  of  Ten 
years  from  now. 

You  think  I  am  strange,  a  vague  unknoAvn. 
And  in  a  way  I  am. 

For  there  are  many  things  about  me — details  of  life,  places 
— that  you  cannot  know. 

But  beneath  the  surface  of  incidental  things,  you  already 
know  me  well. 

I  am  only  Today  projected  forward  upon  a  larger  canvas. 

The  way  you  act  now  in  a  tight  place ;  what  you  do  today 
when  lying  seems  an  easy  way  out;  how  you  deal  at  present 
with  other  people;  your  choice  of  books  and  friends  now;  the 
way  you  spend  your  spare  time  time  this  evening — thssj  are 
but  sign  posts  in  the  present  of  what  I  am  to  be. 

For  there  is  an  ancient  record  which  says,  "Whatsoever  a 
a  man  soweth  that  shall  he  also  reap." 

I  am  your  future. — P.  H.  Hayward. 
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THE  AVERAGE 


(Reidsville 

The  world's  work  is  carried  on  by 
average  folks.  Occasionally  we 
have  a  Burns,  a  Shakespeare,  an 
Edison,  or  a  Napoleon,  but  they  are 
rare.  The  outnut  of  humanity  is, 
on  the  whole,  only  fait — fair  ser- 
mons, fair  poems,  fair  inventions, 
fair  manufactured'  products,  fair 
business  and  fair  professional  ac- 
complishments. 

This  is  because  most  people  are 
not  willing'  to  put  forth  the  utmost 
effort.  They  are  content  with  the 
average.  Instead  of  most  of  us  giv- 
ing all  we  can  of  self,  we  try  to  fig- 
ure out  what  the  smaller  amount  is 
that  will  answer  and  get  us  by. 

The  average  in  people  is  seen  in 
two  things — inheritance  and  attain- 
ments. Some  people  are  blessed 
with  about  100  per  cent  native  abil- 
ity, and  their  attainments  are  fifty 
per  cent  of  what  they  should  be. 
Sometimes  there  are  those  who  rank 
about  fifty  per  cent  in  endownment, 
but  their  returns  are  100  per  cent. 
Others  are  blessed  with  about  fifty 
per  cent  of  what  we  like  to  call 
"genius"  and  their  attainments  are 
about  in  that  ratio. 

The  big  trouble  is  that  most  of  its 
people  are  in  the  third  class  when 
we  could  just  as  well  be  in  the  second 
class  mentioned.  A  mediocre  kind 
of      work      is      being      accomplished, 


Review) 

when  it  should  be  first  class.  The 
reason  far  this  is  that  those  of  lim- 
ited endowments  claim  exemption 
from  responsibility.  That  principle 
is  not  only  wrong,  but  is  perilous. 

Refuse  to  use  your  right  arm  f »r 
a  week,  and  you  will  find  it  hard  to 
use.  Fail  to  exercise  it  for  a  few 
months,  and  you  lose  the  use  of  it. 
That  atrophy  of  disuse  is  manifested 
in  our  heaven-born  gifts.  The  less 
we  do,  the  less  we  want  to  do.  Dis- 
inclination to  serve  arises  from  mor- 
al atrophy.  It  is  the  result  of  fall- 
ing to  exercise  the  gifts  we  do  have. 

The  person  most  highly  blessed  is 
not  he  with  many  endowments,  but 
it  is  he  who  uses  what  he  does  have. 
The  first  may  be  spectacular,  but  the 
latter  is  far  mere  useful. 

When  a  person  makes  a  success  in 
life,  and  towers  above  his  fellows,  he 
is  accomplishing  no  more  than  he 
ought  to.  Every  person  ought  to  be 
successful.  If  nine  persons  out  of 
ten  fail,  they  should  be  blamed  for  it, 
but,  the  tenth  one  deserves  no  honor- 
able mention.  He  is  simply  doing  his 
duty,  while  the  others  did  not. 

The  average  person  is  needed  for 
the  reason  that  there  are  precious 
few  of  those  above  the  avetrage.  But 
the  second  need  is  the  greater,  and  a 
position  that  more  should  covet  and 
attain. 


Wherever  there  is  a  human  being 
for  kindness. — Seneca. 


there  is  an  opportunity 
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SOME  FOOD  FOR  THOUGHT 


(Concord  Tribune) 

It  is  hardly  necessary  for  one  to 
make  comment  on  the  following  data 
prepared  by  and  published  in  The 
University  News  Letter  but  it  offers 
we  think,  some  food  for  wholesome 
thought : 

Did  you  know — 


schools     remained     the 


That  each  16  1-2  feet  of  new  con- 
crete highway  in  1931  cost  North 
Carolina  $35.36? 

That  each  school  child  costs  the 
State  of  North  Carolina  only  $35.10 
for  one  year?  (Much  less  for  1933- 
34.) 

That  the  Nation  spent  $71.20  on 
the  average  for  each  child  in  school 
for  one  year? 

That  the  33-cent  tax  reduction  se- 
cured on  county  tax  rates  for  this 
year  throughout  the  Stats  was  en- 
tirely on  the  school  rate? 

That  the  tax  rate  for  other     pur- 


poses    than 
same? 

That  of  the  total  State  debt  for 
all  purposes  in  North  Carolina  of 
approximately  $540,000  030  only  13.4 
per  cent,  is  for  schools  including 
public  education  and  all  higher  in- 
stitutions  of   learning? 

That  retarded  pupi's  constitute 
the  greatest  waste  in  North  Carolina 
education? 

That  pupil?  are  retarded  because 
of  ( 1 )  Lew  mental  ability  of  the 
child.  (2)  Bad  home  conditions.  (3) 
Ovt: crowded  classrooms.  (4)  Poorly 
trained  teachers.  (5)  Short  school 
terms. 

That  the  average  promotion  in 
large  cities  where  conditions  de- 
scribed in  3,  4  and  5  are  best  is  80.6 
er  cent,  while  in  the  rural  schools  it 
is  65  per  cent,  or  a  difference  of  15.6 
per  cent? 


"As  God  leads,  I  am  content, 

He  will  take  care, 
All  things  by  His  will  are  sent, 

That  I  must  bear, 
To  him  I  take  my  fear, 

My  wishes,  while    I'm  here, 
The  way  will  all  seem  clear, 

When  T  am  'There.'  " 

— Unknown. 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  A.  Kindley  and 
the  latter's  sister,  Mrs.  Macmahan 
of  Gastonia,  visited  the  Training 
School  last  Sunday  afternoon,  bring- 
ing window  shades  for  the  Gaston 
County  Cottage,  the  gift  being  made 
possible  by  the  generosity  of  Mrs. 
Kindley's  Sunday  School  clasp,  of  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church  of  that 
city. 

— o — 
Our  farm  manager  reports  that 
the  oats  crop  which  was  thought  to 
have  been  almost  completely  destroy- 
ed by  the  freezing  weather  in  Feb- 
ruary, is  now  showing  up  quite  nice- 
ly. It  is  estimateed  that  the  reduct- 
ion from  the  normal  yield  this  year 
will  be  about  twenty  per  cent.  All 
of  this  oats  territory,  consisting  of 
about  125  acres,  was  recently  seeded 
to  lespedeza. 

— o — 

Several  warm  days  during  the 
past  week  brought  out  the  candi- 
dates for  our  baseball  team  and  some 
snappy  practice  ensued.  While  it  is 
quite  early  to  make  predictions  as  to 
what  sort  of  team  will  represent  the 
Training  School  for  the  season  of 
1934,  those  in  charge  of  the  early 
practice  seem  to  feel  confident  that 
when  the  umpire  calls,  "Play  Ball!" 
for  the  opening  game  we  will  have 
a  good  team  on  the  field. 
— o — 

During  the  absence  of  Miss  Vir- 
ginia Smoot,  our  regular  piano  ac- 
companist, who  spent  the  last  week- 
end with  relatives  at  High  Point. 
Mrs.  Paris  Kidd,  of  Concord,  pre- 
ceded at  the  piano  during  the  ses- 
sion of  our  Sundav  School  last  Sun- 


day. Mrs.  E.  Ray  King,  also  of 
Concord;  acted  in  the  same  capacity 
for  the  regular  afternoon  service. 
We  are  very  grateful  to  these  ladies 
for  the  splendid  manner  in  which 
they  rendered  their  services  on  this 
occasion. 

Mrs.  E.  E.  Peele,  of  Charlotte, 
prominent  leader  of  the  King's 
Daughters  in  that  city,  and  several 
members  of  the  library  committee  of 
the  organization,  visited  the  institu- 
tion last  Wednesday,  bringing  with 
them  about  a  hundred  books  to  be 
added  to  the  King's  Daughters  Li- 
brary. Through  the  untiring  efforts 
of  these  and  other  good  friends  in- 
terested in  furnishing  good  reading 
matter  for  our  boys,  there  are  nearly 
2,500  volumes  on  the  shelves  of  the 
library  at  this  time. 

Dr.  Justin  Miller,  dean  of  the  law 
school,  Duke  University,  who  ad- 
dressed the  Concord  Rotary  Club  at 
its  weekly  luncheon  last  Wednes- 
day, visited  the  Training  School  in 
the  afternoon  of  the  same  day,  ac- 
companied by  Miss  Jenn  Winslow 
Coltrane.  We  were  delighted  to  have 
these  distinguished  visitors  look  over 
the  work  of  the  instittion.  Dr.  Mil- 
ler left  with  us  some  interesting  and 
valuable  information  gathered  from 
his  experience  and  study  of  work  of 
t%is  character. 

Rev.  I.  Hughes,  rector  of  All 
Saints  Episcopal  church,  Concord, 
conducted  the  service  at  the  Train- 
ing Schio!  last  Sunday  afternoon. 
Following  the  reading  of  the     Scrip- 
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ture  Lessen  as  found  in  I  Kings: 
9-21,  Rev.  Hughes,  in  his  usual  de- 
lightful and  interesting  manner 
which  has  endeared  him  to  the  hearts 
of  our  youngsters/  told  a  number  of 
stories  of  events  in  the  life  of  Elisha, 
upon  whose  shoulders  was  cast  the 
mantle  of  the  prophet  Elijah.  He 
first  told  of  the  woman  who  had  been 
kind  to  Elisha  in  trouble,  whose  hus- 
band had  died  owing  large  sums  of 
money,  and  to  pay  thesr3  debts  her 
two  sons  were  to  be  sold  into  slavery. 
The  woman  came  to  him  for  help. 
Elisha  told  her  to  gather  together  all 
the  jars,  pans  and  other  vessels  pos- 
sible and  then  take  her  small  jug  of 
olive  oil  and  pour  into  them,  and  to 
her  amazement  all  the  vessels  were 
filled.  Olive  oil  was  a  valuable  pro- 
duct in  those  days,  and  at  the  direct- 
ions, of  Elisha,  it  was  sold  and  the 
money  received  was  used  to  pay  her 
debts  thus  saving  her  sons.  Because 
of  her  faith  the  woman  was  permit- 
ted to  keep  her  happy  family  intact. 
Another  interesting  story  in  the  life 
of  this  good  man  was  about  a  certain 
man  and  wife  setting  aside  a  room 
in  their  house  for  his  use.  This  was 
called  the  "prophet's;  room"  and  is 
probably  the  reason  why  many  min- 
ister's homes  or  .'apartments  are  still 
sometimes  called  the  "prophet's 
chamber."  In  rettfrn  for  their  kind- 
ness to  him,  Elisha,  through  the 
power  of  God,  later  restored  their 
son  to  life  who  had  been  killed  by  a 
sunstroke  while  working  in  the  har- 


vest fields.  Because  of  this  and  many 
other  similar  acts  Elisha  became  fa- 
mous as  a  man  of  God  and  people 
from  far  and  near  sought  his  aid 
when  in  trouble.  Naaman,  a  Syrian 
captain,  learned  from  a  little  slave 
girl  in  his  household,  of  this  great 
man,  Elisha,  and  went  to  him  to  be 
cured  of  leprosy,  taking  with  him 
all  sorts  of  costly  gifts.  He  first 
went  to  the  king,  who  told  him  that 
he  could  not  cure  him,  only  God  could 
do  so.  He  then  went  to  Elisha,  who 
bade  him  go  wash  in  the  river  Jot- 
dan  seven  times.  At  this  the  cap- 
tain became  furious  and  rode  away. 
As  they  rode  along  a  servant  said  to 
him,  "If  this  man  had  told  thee  to  do 
some  great  thing,  thou  wouldst  have 
have  done  it;  but  as  he  directed  thee 
to  do  a  simple  thing,  why  shouldst 
refuse?"  After  listening  to  his  ser- 
vant, Naaman  decided  to  take  the 
prophet's  advice  and  after  dipping 
in  the  river  seven  times,  wasi  com- 
pletely healed.  He  then  returned  to 
Elisha,  offering  him  many  gifts,  but 
this  man  of  God  refused  them.  Cap- 
tain Naaman  then  said,  "From  this 
time  I  shall  belive  no  god  but  your 
God.  In  conclusion,  Rev.  Hughes 
told  the  story  of  Elisha's  servant 
who  procured  gifts  from  Naaman 
falsely  and  was  accordiingly  punish- 
ed by  Elisha,  who  by  the  power  of 
God,  caused  the  leprosy  that  was  on 
Naaman,  to  come  upon  him  immedi- 
ately. 


The  lamb  that  goes  seeking  the  wolf  has  more  courage  than 
judgment. — Silver  Linings. 


Travel  anywhere  ♦  •  ♦  any  day 
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Your  trip  on  the  Southern  will  be 
quicker,  safer — and  more  economi- 
cal! No  tires  to  change;  no  trucks  to 
dodge ;  none  of  the  hazards,  bother 
and  expense  of  driving  your  own  car. 
Be  comfortable  in  the  safety 
of  train  travel* 


R.  H.  GRAHAM,  Division  Passenger  Agent, 
CHARLOTTE,  N.  C. 
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*  To  evry  man  there  openeth  * 

*  A  way,  and  ways,  and  a  way,  |* 

*  And  the  high  soul  climbs  the  high  way,  J 
*£  And  the  low  soul  gropes  the  low,  |* 
%  And  in  between  on  the  misty  flats  * 

f  i 

f  The  rest  drift  to  and  fro.  % 

%  But  to  every  man  there  openeth  % 

%  A  high  way  and  a  low,  % 

*  And  every  man  decideth  * 

%  Which  way  his  soul  shall  go.  % 

♦>  *■ 

♦i*  ♦*♦ 

*  — Selected.  f 
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I  WILL  NOT  LET  GO 

I  want  to  let  go, 
But  I  will  not  let  go. 
There  are  battles  to  fight 
By  day  and  by  night — 
I  will  not  let  go. 

I  want  to  let  go, 

But  I  will  not  let  go. 

There's  work  to  be  done, 

A  race  to  be  run, 

A  crown  to  be  toon — 

/  will  not  let  go. 

I  want  to  let  go, 

But  I  will  not  let  go! 

I  never  will  yield. 

What,  lie  down  on  the  field 

And  surrender  my  shield? 

No,  I  will  not  let  go. 

I  want  to  let  go. 
But  I  will  not  let  go! 
Be  this  ever  my  song 
Against  the  legions  of  wrong- 
O  God,  make  strong, 
That  I  may  not  let  go. 

— Selected. 
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JUVENILE  PROTECTION 

Dr.  Justin  Miller,  dean  of  the  law  school  Duke  University,  made 
a  most  wonderful  impression  upon  his  audience  in  Concord  when 
talking  on  juvenile  protection. 

He  told  of  two  classes  of  delinquents  for  consideration.  He 
started  out  by  making  the  startling  statement  that  every  leader  of 
any  community  without  exception  at  some  time  was  a  delinquent. 
This  was  a  shocking  statement  but  true. 

His  classifications  were  the  delinquents  of  better  homes,  and  the 
wanderlust  from  the  underprivileged  homes.  The  delinquent  in 
the  better  homes,  said  Dr.  Miller,  are  cared  for  by  the  parents, 
and  those  with  poor  environment  become  problems  for  the  courts 
and  a  charge  to  society. 

He  pictured  the  child  born  in  a  home  without  a  hope  as  "  a  poor 
little  devil"  who  had  been  brought  into  something  he  had  no  part 
in  creating,  but  just  a  victim  of  circumstances.  And  like  a  child 
thrown  into  the  water  without  ever  being  taught  to  swim  he 
flounders  around  trying  to  find  his  way  to  safety.  Without  the 
safety  line  or  the  guiding  hand  of  some  kind  friend  salvation  is  im- 
possible. 

This  man  of  broad  vision  and  big  heart  thinks  people  do  not  view 
the  delinquent  from  the  youth's  viewpoint.  The  adjustment  of  a 
youth  to  the  conditions  of  life  are  hard,  yes,  with  the  ever  chang- 
ing conditions  the  adult  has  trouble. 

He  also  said  the  best  way  to  manage  the  child  is  not  to  punish 
for  delinquency,  but  to  teach  by  .  making  every  one  self-support- 
ing, self-respecting  and  enable  him  to  find  out  what  he  can  do  and 
give  him  the  facilities  for  doing  it  well  so  as  to  make  him  an  as- 
set to  society. 

When  the  citizens  understand  that  delinquents  of  reform 
schools  are  sooner  or  later  returned  to  some  community  to  be  eith- 
er a  valuable  acqusition  to  society  or  a  menace,  the  allotment  for 
funds  for  vocational  training  will  be  forthcoming. 

It  is  not  wise  to  be  too  serious-minded,  because  it  saps  all  of  the 
joy  of  life.  But,  when  we  learn  to  treat  delinquency  wisely — so- 
cial problems  will  become  adjusted,  for  the  child  of  today  is  the  ad- 
ult of  the  future.  > 
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WOMEN'S  RIGHTS— AND  THEIR  INFLUENCE 

The  News-Herald,  Morganton,  so  ably  edited  and  manged  by 
Miss  Beatrice  Cobb,  comments  tactfully  and  correctly  too,  as  to  the 
way  "women's  rights"  be  asserted  either  in  business  or  politics. 

According  to  the  News-Herald,  the  argument  after  being  sim- 
mered and  boiled  down  to  a  fine  point  is  that  women  should  prove 
themselves  by  service  the  equal  of  men,  gainfully  making  their 
way  instead  of  forcing  the  issue  of  high-pressured,  sentimental 
talk  based  on  political  pulls,  questions  of  chivalry  or  heritage  This 
rule,  or  conclusion  is  one  that  could  be  applied  to  great  advantage 
regardless  of  sex. 

Therefore,  if  merit  be  the  basis  of  recognition  for  advancement 
of  women  to  places  of  public  trust,  men  should  be  required  to  qual- 
ify in  the  same  manner,  for  a  faithful,  conscientious  and  effective 
service  should  be  demanded  in  every  business,  public  or  privately 
owned,  whether  filled  by  men  or  women. 

From  the  News-Herald  we  learn  that  the  women  attending  the 
State  Democratic  Executive  Committee  meeting  in  Raleigh  caused 
a  little  flurry  by  presenting  a  "very  solemn  resolution"  for  equal 
representation  on  all  committees,  also  sub-committees,  Equal  rep- 
resentation on  the  committees  was  the  objective  of  the  women. 
Doubtless  the  seriousness  of  the  women  was  a  surprise  and  made 
some  of  the  men  sit  up  and  take  notice. 

This  act  staged  by  the  women  in  Raleigh  during  the  meeting 
of  the  Democratic  Executive  Committee  was  the  occasion  of  Edi- 
tress Cobb's  dissertation  wherein  she  expresses  hersalf  clearly 
that  "ability"  should  decide  all  questions  as  to  filling  places  of 
trust  and  not  sex. 

Women  have  proven  their  ability  in  politics  and  public  affairs, 
but  with  all  of  that  added  to  their  glory,  their  rightful  place  is 
when  they  grace  the  home  with  the  "old-timey"  sweetness  of  gen- 
uine motherhood.  We  do  not  decry  the  modern  woman,  we  com- 
mend her  for  her  wonderful  achievements  in  the  business  world, 
but  the  mothers  of  yesteryear  in  their  pristine  simplicity  harbor 
?nemories  that  grow  sweeter  with  age.  Through  the  God-given 
prices  s^e  is  aueen  of  the  home  with  a  power  to  wield  an  uncon- 
scious influence  that  encircles  the  globe. 
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"IN  DEFENSE  OF  YOUTH" 
We  do  not  approve  of  emphasizing  the  bad  or  unbecoming  things 
of  life,  but  we  herein  give  an  argument  of  a  youngster  refuting 
that  the  adolescent  age  is  any  worse  than  many  of  maturer  years. 
It  shows  that  young  people  are  thinking  more  seriously  than  we  re- 
alize, and  the  responsibility  liqs  at  the  door  of  every  adult  and  es- 
pecially the  parent.  This  is  the  contention  of  an  eighteen  year  old 
boy  as  published  in  the  "Allied  Youth ;"  and  there  are  many  others 
just  like  him: 

"I  am  eighteen  years  old.  I  have  never  seen  a  saloon  in  my  life.  I 
have  never  been  inside  a  'speak-easy,'  and  I  don't  know  the  address  of  a 
single  bootlegger.  Honestly,  I  am  so  intoxicated  with  life  and  the  base- 
ball team  that  I'm  captain  of,  and  my  best  girl,  that  I  don't  need  anything 
stronger  to  pep  up  my  jaded  nerves. 

"But  every  time  I  pick  up  a  newspaper,  a  magazine,  or  a  modern  novel 
I  find  references  to  the 'dissipated,  desolute,  degenerate  youth  of  our  land.' 
I  don't  like  to  be  classed  in  such  category — and  I  know  a  hundred  fellows 
who  feel  the  same  way.  , 

"Just  because  some  boys  a  thousand  miles  away  break  into  the  front 
page  of  the  local  daily  by  robbing  a  bank  or  participating  in  a  hold-up  or 
staging  a  drunken  riot,  you  old  folks  sit  back  and  say,  'Young  America  is 
going  to  the  dogs!' 

"Just  suppose  we  were  to  turn  the  tables  on  you.  Yesterday  I  tread  on 
the  front  page  that  a  pastor  of  a  fashionable  church  had  skipped  to  parts 
unknown  with  all  the  congregation's  money.  This  morning  there  is  a 
story  about  a  father  who  committed  suicide  because  he  couldn't  tell  his 
family  that  his  business  had  crashed.  Farther  down  there  is  the  story  of 
a  college  professor  charged  with  exerting  insidious  influence'  over  his  stu- 
dents. They  don't  say  to  me,  these  sordid  stories,  that  all  ministers  are 
crooks,  that  all  fathers  are  moral  cowards,  that  all  youth  leaders  are 
dangerous  and  harmful. 

"If  we  judged  you  by  the  standards  that  you  a|re  judging  us  by,  you'd 
be  a  fairly  disreputable  lot,  wouldn't  you?       Ever  think  of  the  matter 
from  that  angle?  Cultivate  us  individually  before  you  condemn  us  whole- 
sale." 


THE  FIRST  MODEL  COTTON  GIN 

The  first  Eli  Whitney  cotton-gin,  the  original  model,  has  been 
located  on  a  Georgia  farm  in  the  same  barn  where  Whitney  made 
his  first  experiments. 
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One  can  visualize  this  man  working  and  experimenting,  possibly 
his  friends  called  him  a  dreamer — with  crude  tools,  but  obsessed 
with  the  burning  desire  to  give  to  the  world  the  conception  of  his 
brain — the  first  cotton-gin  used  specifically  to  clean  cotton. 

The  barn  and  the  old-gin  should  be  preserved  intact,  and  given 
to  some  place  where  the  gazing  public  can  see  and  understand  the 
majesty  of  little  things,  showing  at  the  same  time  the  indomitable 
courage  of  a  man,  under  the  most  trying  conditions,  who  contribu- 
ted to  the  advancement  of  civilization.  Henry  Ford  doubtless 
would  be  glad  to  have  gin  and  bam  intact  in  his  community  of  an- 
tiques. The  advent  of  the  cotton-gin  revolutionized  the  economic 
and  social  status  of  the  south — contributing  to  the  advancement  of 
wide  areas  of  cotton  fields,  and  increasing  the  population,  besides 
adding  to  the  fabulous  wealth  of  the  south. 

Some  have  speculated  that  if  the  cotton-gin  had  never  been  in- 
vented three  or  four  million  bales  would  have  been  the  normal 
crop  of  the  south  and  the  price  would  have  been  50  or  60  cents  per 
pound. 

This  is  all  conjecture — we  are  left  to  deal  with  things  as  they 
are  and  not  have  been.  None  of  us  would  choose  to  live  during  the 
period  of  history  of  the  stage  coach,  or  when  our  forbears  wove 
the  cloth  to  make  our  clothes. 


LOVE  SUGGESTIVE  OF  INTEREST 

One  time  all  of  the  welfare  work  of  any  community  was  done  by 
christian  volunteer  workers,  either  denominational,,  or  inter-de- 
nominational, but  each  worker  was  inspired  by  the  spirit  of  the 
Master,  (love)  but  today  the  workers  are  inspired  by  the  pay 
check. 

This  is  not  said  in  the  spirit  of  criticism  as  much  as  we  condone 
conditions,  but  just  to  show  that  the  old  time  interest  in  our  fellow 
man  like  the  the  old  time  religion  is  only  a  memory.  Possibly  these 
facts  are  true  because  of  the  radical  changes  in  the  wav  of  living, 
but  every  one  will  have  to  admit  we  have  the  teachings  of  a 
chf  n^eless  Christ  despite  the  constant  changing  of  conditions. 
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RAMBLING  AROUND 

By  Old  Hurrygraph 


"Whatever  the  weather  may  be, 

you  see, 
There's  a  lot  of  worthwhile  for 

you  and  for  me; 
It's  the  songs  we  sing     and  the 

smiles  we  wear 
That  is  making     the  sun     shine 

everywhere." 


Whiskery  are  not  the  only  things 
that  grow  on  a  man.  There  are  hab- 
its. 

The  man  who  can  keep  his  opinion 
of  himself  to  himself,  is  the  most 
modest  of  men. 

— o — 

Some  men  make  glreat  personages 
of  themselves.  Others  make  the  big- 
gest kind  of  fools. 

— o — 

Some  people  go  to  church  to  learn 
about  the  hereafter.  Others  take  to 
reckless  automobile  driving  and  see 
it. 

It  is  a  foregone  conclusion  that 
many  of  our  financial  difficulties  are 
the  result  of  spending,  both  individ- 
ually and  as  a  nation,  money  we 
haven't  got  for  something-  we  don't 
need  when  we  get  it. 
— o — 

It  strikes  me  that  when  a  Senator 
gets  up  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  and  charges  that  the  Presi- 
dent is  a  murderor,  forsooth,  for  air- 
plane accidents  over  which  he  had  no 
control,  it  is  time  to  deal  with  the 
said  Senator  for  seditious  propagan- 


da. The  President  is  entitled  to 
more  conservative  veneration  than  is 
displayed  by  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana. It  is  time,  to  sit  down  hard 
on  such  clap-trap  tactics.  Dissemb- 
lers more  often  deceive  themselves 
than  others. 

— o — 

It  does  look  as  if  half  the  coun- 
tries are  standing  around  with  guns 
cocked,  waiting  to  shoot  on  the  least 
provocation.  If  they  could  be  Dil- 
lingerized  with  wooden  guns  there 
would  not  be  much  harm  done. 
— o — 

The  statement  is  made  that  a  new 
and  wonderful  anesthetic  has  been 
discovered.  It  is  called  "avertin." 
It  should  be  used  on  those  Demo- 
crats who  a're  averting  some  of  the 
President's  policies. 
— o — 

The  wisest  man  is  the  one  who  fig- 
ures values  in  terms  of  life  instead 
of  money.  The  biggest  man  in  any 
town  is  not  necessraily  the  one  who 
lives  in  the  largest  house.  The  big- 
gest man  is  the  one  who  gives  the 
greatest  service,  to  the  greatest  num- 
bed. 

— o — 

That  was  a  wise  axiom  some  sage 
of  the  past  uttered,  when  he  said, 
"Go  not  forth  hastily  to  strive."  I 
heard  two  men  quarreling  the  other 
day.  Their  temper  and  language 
were  ferocious.  In  fact,  it  was 
dreadful.  Be  the  last  in  a  quarrel 
and,  like  the  man  whose  quarrel  is 
just,  you  are  thrice  armed.  It  takes 
two  to  make  a  quarrel,  usually  two 
hotheaded  fools.       Three-fourths     of 
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the  differences  amongst  men  can  be 
adjusted  with  the  exercise  of  for- 
bearance and  business  sense.  It  nev- 
er pays  to  quarrel,  whether  you  win 
or  lose.  It  never  seems  to  dawn  on 
some  men  how  ridiculous  they  can 
make  themselves  by  "touchiness." 
Show  people  that  you  will  not  be  led 
by  the  nose  by  every  fool  that  throws 
stones  at  you  or  shakes  a  red  flag  in 
your  face.  Every  time  you  lose 
your  temper  and  fly  off  the  handle 
you  are  dissipating  your  moral  force. 
Don't  throw  away  your  self-control 
any  more  than  you  would  your  mon- 
ey. 

It  is  a  true  saying  of  old  that  "dis- 
appointments sink  the  heart  of  men." 
It  Clauses  many  to  abandon  all  hope 
and  give  up  in  despair.  It  is  also 
true  that  many  disappointments 
are  really  blessings  in  disguise.  It 
is  the  province  of  the  Christian  to 
look  upon  many  of  his  disappoint- 
ments as  providential.  You  remem- 
ber that  on  his  second  missionary 
journey,  Saint  Paul  desired  to  go  in- 
to Bithynia,  a  very  important  pro- 
vince which  lay  along  the  Black  Sea. 
But  the  spirit  of  Jesus  suffered  him 
not.  Unable  to  preach  in  Asia  Min- 
or because  the  Holy  Spiiit  forbade 
him,  Paul  came  to  Troas,  across  the 
straits  from  Europe,  wondering 
what  God  meant,  why  all  his  pur- 
poses and  plans  for  preaching  the 
gospel  were  frustrated.  That  night 
he  dreamed,  and  in  his  dream  he  saw 
a  man  in  Greek  attire  who  said  to 
him:  "Come  over  into  Macedonia  and 
help  us!"  That  dream  turned  the 
stream  of  Christian  civilization  into 
a  new  channel.  The  cities  of  Asia 
Minor  were  forbidden  him,  and  the 
province  of   Bithynia  was  closed     to 


him,  but  only  in  order  that  he  might 
turn  his,  steps  towards  Europe.  Eu- 
rope was  to  be  the  new  cradle  of  the 
gospel,  instead  of  Asia.  Cannot  all 
of  us,  also,  find  the  leading  hand  of 
God  in  our  disappointments?  Some 
of  our  heart's  desires  have  been  de- 
nied. Let  us  find  in  that  not  merely 
a  cruel  fate,  but  the  spirit  of  Jesus, 
who  has  something  better  in  store 
for  us.  The  hand  of  Providence  is 
guiding  us  in  all  things. 
— o — 

A  cursory  glance  through  the 
pages  of  the  daily  newspapers  re- 
veals not  that  the  wheels  of  industry 
are  merely  moving,  but  there  is  in- 
creasing rhythm  and  hum  to  their 
movement!  No  need  now  to  go  back 
to  past  experiences  to  foretell  a  re- 
awakening of  industry — for  there  is 
no  longer  a  doubt  that  production 
and  sales  are  following  an  expand- 
ing path.  Life  itself  creates  need 
While  life  goes  on  the  things  that 
are  a  necessary  part  of  it  must  go  on. 
Business  must  go  on  to  fill  that  need. 
Use  creates  wear;  wear  demands 
and  procures  replacement.  Even  a 
simple  treadmill  will  in  time  collapse 
and  need  rebuilding.  Although  it 
lasted  a  long  time,  the  wonderful 
"one  hose-shay"  finally  fell  to  pieces. 
Perpetual  stagnation  is  as  improba- 
ble as  perpetual  motion.  It  is  time 
for  every  one  to  take  heart,  and  ap- 
ply courage  to  their  increased  en- 
deavors. Financial  strigency  has 
sharpened  the  purchasing  insight  and 
put  a  keen  edge  on  the  blade  of  de- 
cision. Now  is  the  time  to  study 
and  compare  and  ferret  out  facts. 
— o — 

Our  existence  on  this  earth  is  not 
altogether  physical.  Someone  has 
said  that  if  we  did  not  have  a  con- 
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ception  of  God  we  would  be  obliged 
to  create  one.  There  are  those  who 
give  no  attention  to  the  living  God 
and  create  gods  of  their  own  liking 
of  the  things  of  earth.  Our  lives 
have  the  spiritual  as  well  as  the 
mental  and  physical  sides.  Any 
well  rounded  life  includes  proper  at- 
tention to  the  development  of  all 
three  of  these  sides.  We  cannot 
realize  out  of  our  lives  what  we 
should  if  we  diregard  any  one  of 
them.  To  my  mind  any  business 
argument  that  can  be  advanced  for 
both  churches  and  schools  is  much 
less     effective  than     the     arguments 


that  can  be  advanced  solely  for  the 
spiritual  and  mental  viewpoints. 
Nevertheless  the  business  viewpoint 
alone  is  sufficient  to  demand  proper 
churches  and  schools.  No  family 
ever  thinks  of  moving  to  a  commun- 
ity that  does  not  have  both  churches 
and  schools.  We  are  building  here 
an  ideal  community  and  we  can  no 
more  accomplish  our  purpose  if  we 
neglect  our  churches  and  our  schools 
than  we  can  if  we  neglect  our  gro- 
cery stores,  clothing  stores,  butcher 
shops,  and  all  other  industries  that 
make  for  our  material  welfare. 


FINLANDS  FINE  RECORD 

Although  it  is  a  small  nation  and  relatively  unimportant 
as  compared  with  the  great  powers  of  the  world,  Finland  has 
the  honorable  distinction  of  being  the  only  one  of  the  many 
debtors  of  the  United  States  to  meet  its  obligation  in  full  at 
the  time  of  the  recent  payments  due  this  country.  This  stand- 
ing has  a  real  significance  in  light  of  the  many  countries 
which  owe  Uncle  Sam  and  their  supposed  reputation  of  integ- 
rity and  honorableness. 

Finland  is  small  and  its  debt  of  a  few  millions  of  dollars 
may  well  seem  mighty  large  to  it.  The  national  wealth  of  the 
country  is  comparatively  meager.  It  might  well  have  pleaded 
inability  to  pay  as  have  all  of  the  other  nations  who  owe  us. 
Instead  it  has  won  a  reputation  for  thriftiness,  honesty  and 
high  integrity  with  the  citizens  of  this  country. 

There  was  no  arguing  or  comment  of  any  kind,  just  prompt 
payment  of  the  obligation.  Such  an  attitude  is  a  welcome  re- 
lief to  the  quibbling  and  filmsy  excuses  of  other  countries 
which  are  indebted  to  our  government.  Other  nations  might 
well  follow  the  example  of  the  Finns. — Reidsville  Review. 
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WATCHING  MY  FRIENDS  THE  BIRDS 


ByC. 

As  migrating  birds  return  to  their 
old  haunts,  we  have  signs  of  spring. 
Sometimes  they  get  back  to  the  old 
rearing  place  before  all  the  cold  is 
gone;  this  came  true  this  year,  when 
the  brown  thrush  or  "Old  Thrasher," 
as  many  call  it,  arrived  here  on  the 
ninth  of  March,  at  the  very  time 
there  was  a  cold  wave  on,  with  hard- 
ly a  sign  of  a  leaf  or  even  a  bud 
showing  signs  of  bursting.  So  cold  it 
was  the  day  I  saw  the  first  thrush, 
it  appeared  to  be  trying  to  remain 
as  low  to  the  ground  as  possible,  as 
if  the  dead  leaves  would  be  a  pro- 
tection to  it.  But  the  season  for  its 
return  had  come  and  it  arrived  on 
time  or  slightly  ahead;  for  as  a  rule 
there  are  leaves  on  the  trees  suffic- 
ient to  hide  its  nest  when  these  be- 
gin to  build.  I  have  not  seen  it 
since  that  day. 

Another  harbinger  is  the  blue 
bird  with  robin  colored  breast,  a 
bird  I  am  fond  of,  for  its  colors  as 
well  as  its  peculiar  note,  when  it 
would  sing.  These  always  want  a 
hollow  of  some  kind  to  build  in;  pre- 
fering  a  hollow  tree  easy  of  access. 
In  spite  of  my  liking  for  this  bird, 
I  have  never,  within  twenty  years, 
been  able  to  get  it  to  build  in  the 
boxes  I  make  for  it.  Perhaps  the 
main  reason  for  this  is  it  prefers  my 
mail  box,  which  I  have  to  use,  and 
when  driven  from  that  by  stopping 
the  opening  it  seems  to  take  umbrage 
and  goes  to  other  premises  to  build. 
This  year  I  made  two  places  for 
these  blue  birds,  but  they  wanted  my 
mail  box  again,  and  they  may  have 
gone  elsewhere  already. 


W.  Hunt 

Last  year,  as  winter  approached 
there  came  a  pair  of  yellow  hammers 
or  flickers  and  insisted  or  boring  a 
hole  in  the  weatherboarding,  so  as  to 
use  the  space  between  that  and  the 
ceiling.  I  did  not  like  the  idea,  so  I 
made  a  good  box  for  them  and  nail- 
ed it  up  where  they  had  been  digging 
into  the  wood,  but  they  scorned  any 
man  made  thing  and  allowed  the 
English  sparrow  to  take  it.  Last 
Fall  these  or  others  of  the  kind  came 
and  went  to  work  in  earnest  to  dig 
several  holes.  In  fact  they  would 
work  in  one  place  today  and  some- 
where else  tomorrow.  In  two  places 
they  dug  in  in  such  a  way  that  it 
was  necessary  to  paint  over  where 
they  had  been.  But  one  day  when 
we  were  away  from  home  and  these 
had  no  interruption,  they  cut 
through  the  weatherboarding  and  hit 
the  storm  sheeting  on  a  hard  tough 
board,  so  tough  they  seemed  to  be 
making  no  headway,  and  having 
made  such  an  unsightly  p'ace  just 
over  the  kitchen  window,  I  took  a 
keyhole  saw  and  ladder  and  chisel 
and  finished  the  hole  into  the  open 
space  they  seemed  bent  upon  having. 
Prior  to  that  time  they  had  been  a 
nuisance,,  fooling  us,  thinking  some 
one  was  knocking  at  the  door;  since 
the  making  of  the  hole  for  them,  they 
have  been  seen  about  the  hole  only 
occasionally,  and  I  am  wondering  if 
they  are  waiting  for  nesting  time  or 
if  some  boy  with  a  gun  has  killed  one 
or  both  of  them.  The  place  they  se- 
lected was  ideal  for  a  winter  home 
or  a  nesting  place  and  just  about  the 
depth  they  would  have  digged  into  a 
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rotten  tree.  These  had  such  a  tree 
near  the  house,  but  in  digging  the 
hole  in  it  they  came  so  near  cutting 
the  small  tree  in  half  the  wind  blew 
it  off  after  they  had  nested  in  it.  We 
will  soon  see  if  these  yellow  ham- 
mers are  to  nest  in  the  walls  of  the 
home,  or  if  they  will  dig  a  hole  in  a 
dead  tree.  But  the  most  remarkable 
thing  about  this  yellow  hammer 
working,  is  their  ability  to  cut  into 
hard  wood  and  bring  out  a  shiver  of 
wood  at  each  blow.  It  will  also  be 
interesting  to  note  that  the  yellow 
hammer  is  the  second  largest  of  the 
wood-pecke'r  family,  is  a  beautifully 
marked  bird  with  four  colors,  yel- 
low, red,  black  and  gray.  They  also 
have  strong  claws  with  which  they 
hold  upright  on  a  tree  or  board  and 
use  the  stiff  tail  as  a  prop  to  keep 
them  upright  as  they  dig  or  search 
for  food. 

The  cat  bird  that  always  builds 
near  the  house  here  has  not  made 
its  appearance,  and  is  generally  from 
one  to  three  weeks  later  arriving 
from  its  winter  home  than  the  brown 
thrush.  The  small  drab  snow  bird 
which  leaves  with  warm  weather  and 
goes  to  the  blue  ridge  mountains  to 
nest,  is  still  very  much  at  home  and 
will  remain  as  far  east  as  the  coast 
until  the  days  begin  to  get  too  warm 
for  comfort,  when  they  leave  ,  as 
quietly  as  they  come,  but  there  is  no 
mistake  about  its  being  the  same 
bird  in  the  mountains  in  summer  as 
we  see     here     all     winter.  They 

build  very  low,  often  in  a  hole  in  a 
bank  or  under  the  side  of  a  dead  log 
on  the  ground  and  in  thick  grass. 

The  red  breasted  robin,  which 
goes  south  toward  the  coast  in  win- 
ter and  often  to  the  coast  swamps  in 
this  state  is  already  here  and  ready 


to  follow  the  plow  and  pick  up  the 
fresh  plowed  worms  as  the  plow 
turns  them  up.  These  are  still  in 
flocks,  and  will  remain  in  flocks  until 
mating  times  comes,  which  is  a  sure 
sign  that  bad  weather  is  gone. 
Three  or  more  pairs  of  cardinals 
have  wintered  here  in  the  woods. 
These  are  seen  all  winter  feeding, 
often  in  pairs,  sometimes  all  males, 
sometimes  all  females.  They  are 
very  fond  of  the  seeds  of  the  ash 
tree,  which  are  like  the  seeds  of  the 
maple,  so  often  seen  in  the  summer 
as  they  fall  off  and  partly  fly  from 
under  the  tree  with  the  grass-hopper 
like  wing.  The  cardinal  has  a  very 
strong  bill  and  is  able  to  hull  an  ash 
seed  very  quickly  and  swallow  the 
kernel  then  pick  up  another  seed. 

A  bird  that  associates  with  these 
cardinals  and  are  often  seen  feeding 
on  the  yard  with  the  cardinal,  is 
what  we  called,  as  boys  on  the  farm, 
swamp  or  bull-sparrow.  It  mi- 
grates in  summer,  and  goes  to  the 
same  sections  as  the  drab  snow  bird, 
and  nests  there,  laying  a  beautiful 
brown-speckled   egg  in   deep   grass. 

One  day  last  week  when  spading 
up  a  bed  for  potatoes,  a  female  robin 
kept  fussing  at  me,  flying  and  alight- 
ing within  a  few  feet  of  my  head 
and  making  as  much  ado  about  my 
presence  as  if  she  had  a  nest  and  I 
was  disturbing  it.  Just  to  find  out 
what  the  bird  was  making  so  much 
noise  about  I  stepped  aside  far 
enough  to  give  her  assurance,  when 
she  quickly  flew  down  on  the  fresh 
spaded  earth  and  began  to  fill  herself 
with  worms.  Then  I  knew  what  the 
trouble  was:  she  with  her  keen  eyes 
could  detect  the  worms  as  I  turned 
them  up,  and  knew  she  could  get 
them  were  I  out  of  the     way.     I     al- 
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lowed  her  to  fill  herself,  while  I 
waited,  when  she  flew  away  and  I 
returned  to  my  work.  This  was  a 
new  one  on  me;  the  very  first  time  I 


ever  had  a  bird  to  quarrel  with  me 
at  this  season  of  the  year,  about 
worms  she  could  see  at  the  short  dis- 
tance away. 


W.  N.  C.  HISTORY  TELLS  OF  CHEROKEE 
BEING  MOVED  TO  OKLAHOMA 

(Asheville  Citizen) 


"The  full  moon  in  May  is  already 
on  the  wane,  and  before  another 
shall  have  passed  away  every  Chero- 
kee, man,  woman,  and  child,  must  be 
in  motion  to  join  their  brethren  in 
the  far  West." 

The  above  is  part  of  the  famous 
proclamation  of  General  Winfield 
Scott  to  the  Cherokee  tribe  following 
the  Treaty  of  1835.  It  preceded  the 
pathetic  scenes  of  the  removal  of  the 
Cherokees  from  their  peaceful  Great 
Smoky  Mountain  valleys  tc  the 
plains  of  Oklahoma. 

The  "final  weeding  out"  of  the 
Cherokees  is  described  in  a  most  in- 
teresting manner  in  the  history  of 
Western  North  Carolina  that  has 
been  written  by  E.  H.  Stillwell,  head 
of  the  history  department  at  West- 
ern Carolina  Teacher's  college  at 
Cullowhee.  The  book  is  now  on  the 
press.  The  author  is  a  native  of 
Jackson  county. 

The  Stillwell  account  of  the  Chero- 
kee removal  is  graphic  and  illumi- 
nating. The  writing  of  the  chapter 
followed  a  great  deal  of  study  and 
research  work  by  the  author. 

The  life  and  death  of  Tsali,  famous 
Cherokee  hero,  is  interestingly  dis 
cussed  in  this  particular  chapter  of 
the  book.     The   old   rifle  that  is   ac- 


cepted as  the  one  that  killed  Tsali 
is  in  the  museum  collection  of  West- 
ern Carolina  Teachers'  college.  The 
gun  was  donated  to  the  college  by 
J.  E.  Coburn,  of  Bryson  City,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  college  board  of  trustees. 
Excerpts  from  the  account  of  the 
Cherokee  removal  are  as  follows: 
"After  years  of  hopeless  struggle  un- 
der the  leadership  of  their  great 
chief,  John  Ross,  the  Cherokees  were 
compelled  to  bow  to  the  inevitable. 
The  treaty  of  New  Echota,  conclud- 
ed on  December  29,  1835,  provided 
for  the  cession  of  theilr  entire  re- 
maining territory  east  of  the  Missis- 
sippi for  the  pitiful  sum  of  $5,000,- 
000  and  a  common  interest  in  the  ter- 
ritory already  occupied  by  the  West- 
ern Cherokee,  in  what  is  now  Okla- 
homa. 

"John  Ross  kept  active  in  behalf 
of  his  people,  even  though  he  real- 
izel  that  he  was  endangering  his  life 
in  so  doing.  He  presented  memori- 
als and  petitions  to  Congress,  headed 
numerous  delegations  to  Washington, 
and  in  many  other  ways  labored  for 
his  nation — only  in  the  end  to  fail. 
The  time  was  fast  slipping  away 
within  which  removal,  according  to 
the  terms  of  the  treaty,  was  to  be  ac- 
complished. 
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"General  Winfield  Scott  was  au- 
thorized to  get  busy  and  gather  the 
Cherokees  together  for  the  journey. 
He  established  military  headquarters 
at  New  Echota,  from  which  place  he 
issued  hiSj  famous  proclamation  to 
the  whole   Cherokee  tribe,   saying: 

'"The  President  of  the  United 
States  has  sent  me  with  a  powerful 
army  to  cause  you,  in  obedience  to 
the  Treaty  of  1835,  to  join  that  part 
of  your  people  who  axe  already  es- 
tablished in  prosperity  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Mississippi.  Unhappily 
the  two  years — allowed  for  that  pur- 
pose you  have  suffered  to  pass  away 
— without  making  any  preparation  to 
follow  and  now  the  emigration  must 
be  commenced  in  haste.  The  full 
moon  in  May  is  already  on  the  wane. 
and  before  another  shall  have  passed 
away  every  Cherokee,  man,  woman, 
and  child,  must  be  in  motion  to  join 
their  brethren  in  the  far  West.'  Gen- 
eral Wool  had  already  been  among 
the  Cherokees  and  disarmed  most  of 
them,  so  that  resistance  was  impos- 
sible. 

"The  story  of  the  removal  is  be- 
yond question  one  of  the  most  path- 
etic incidents  in  American  history. 
Mr.  Mconey  reflects  that  even  the 
much-sung  exile  of  the  Acadians 
fails  far  behind  it  inits  sum  of  death 
and  misery.'  The  troops  of  Gen.eral 
Scott  scoured  the  whole  Cherokee 
country  'with  riffle  and  bayonet,' 
searching  out  every  Indian  refugee 
wherever  he  might  be  found.  None 
were  to  escape  the  exile.  Even  fam- 
ilies at  dinner  were  startled  by  the 
sudden  gleam  of  bayonets  in  the 
doorway  and  rose  up  to  be  driven 
with  blows  and  oaths  along  the  wea- 
ry miles;  of  trail  that  led  to  the 
stockade.       Men  were  seized  in  their 


fields  or  going  along  the  road,  wom- 
en were  taken  from  their  wheels  and 
children  from  their  play.  In  many 
cases,  on  turning  for  one  last  look 
as  they  crossed  the  ridge,  they  saw 
their  homes  in  flames,  fired  by  the 
lav/less  rabble  that  followed  on  the 
heels  of  the  soldiers  to  loot  and 
pillage.'  In  most  cases  the  soldiers 
took  the  Indians  by  surprise,  sur- 
rounding their  houses  suddenly  and 
usually  at  night  or  at  meal  time,  in 
orddr  to  make  sure  of  no  escapes.  We 
read  of  'one  old  patriarch,  when 
thus  surprised,  calmly  called  his 
children  and  grandchildren  around 
him,  and  kneeling  down,  bid  them 
pray  with  him  in  their  own  langu- 
age, while  the  astonished  soldiers 
looked  on  in  silence.  Then  rising  he 
led  the  way  to  exile.' 

"This  modern  Babylonian  captivi- 
ty continued  until  finally  some  of  the 
Cherokee  braves  became  so  exasper- 
ated that  submission  appeared  cow- 
ardly and  unworthy  of  a  self-re- 
specting Indian  warrior.  One  in- 
stance will  serve  to  illustrate  the  re- 
sistance." At  this  point  in  the  nar- 
rative the  author  tells  the  pathetic 
story  of  Tsali,  or  Old  Charlie,  and 
tells  of  the  part  played  by  Colonel 
William  H.  Thomas  in  his  finally 
coming  into  the  hands  of  the  soldiers 
of  General  Scott.  A  pathetic  s,cene 
is  pictured  of  the  wife  of  the  slain 
Tsali  sitting  and  weeping  beside  the 
grave   of  her  warrior  husband. 

"The  removal  was  finally  accom- 
plished in  the  winter  of  1838-1839, 
after  terrible  hardship  and  loss  of 
nearly  one-fourth  of  their  number, 
Chief  John  Ross  being  able  to  secure 
the  reluctant  consent  of  the  author- 
ities to  allow  the  Cherokees  after  the 
terrible   experiences   of   the   first   ex- 
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pedition,     to  conduct,     in  their     own  Carolina,    Mr.    Stillwell   also    tells    of 

way,    the    remaining    expedition.     On  the   origin    and    early   history   of  the 

reaching    their    destination,    they    re-  Cherokee,   the   Cherokee  in  the   early 

organized  their  national  government,  colonial    period,    the     Cherokee    war 

with    their    capital    at    Talequah,    ad-  and    the    Revolutionary    period,    rela- 

mitting  to   equal    privileges   the   ear-  tions  of  the  Cherokee  with  the  Unit- 

lier  emigrants."  ed    States,    and    the    Cherokee    from 

In   his  historv  of    Western    North  1812  to  their  removal. 


DO  IT  TODAY! 


Today  is  the  day  that  your  tasks  should  be  done — 

The  day  that  God's  given  to  you ; 
You're  living  right  now,  and  this  is  the  day 

To  do  what  you're  going  to  do ! 
This  second,  this  minute  is  all  that  you've  got; 

The  future's  a  myth,  anyhow; 
The  past,  with  its  shadow,  the  sooner  forgot 

The  better — so  do  it  right  now.. 

Nor  can  you  go  forward  one  day  in  advance, 

And  glimpse  what  the  morrow  may  hold; 
You  can't  change  the  future,  or  one  circumstance, 

Except  as  the  minutes  unfold ; 
Today  is  the  day  that  your  tasks  should  be  done ; 

So  live  it  that  you  need  not  fear 
What's  "going  to  happen,"  with  each  rising  sun — 

Next  week,  or  next  month,  or  next  year. 

You  number  your  days  from  the  day  you  were  born, 

And  count  them  with  sighing  and  tears, 
But  really,  my  friend,  you're  reborn  every  morn — 

In  spite  of  the  calendar  years ; 
Each  day,  you  start  with  a  viewpint  that's  new; 

The  past  is  a  dream  that  has  fled ; 
You  cannot  go  back  to  the  you  that  you, 

In  days  that  are  finished  and  dead. 

— James  Edward  Hungerford. 
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BUILDING  OUR  TEETH 

By  Earnest  A.  Branch,  D.  D.  S.,  Director  Division  of  Oral  Hygiene, 
In  the  N.  C.  Health  Bulletin 


It  is  said  that  there  is  more  avail- 
able calcium  in  dairy  products  than 
in  any  other  source,  and  yet  our  milk 
consumption  per  capita  is  low.  The 
teeth  and  bones  respond  more  readily 
to  some  defects  in  the  diet  than  they 
do  to  others.  Calcium  and  phosphor- 
ous are  essential  to  the  growth  and 
well-being  of  the  body,  and  especial- 
ly the  teeth  (also  the  bones,)  and  the 
habitual  shortage  of  lime  salts  in  the 
food  often  results  in  decay  of  the 
teeth.  In  fact,  both  teeth  and  bones 
are  chiefly  composed  of  calcium  and 
phosphorous,  which  must  come  from 
the  food  we  eat. 

So,  the  diet  should  contain  suffi- 
cient amounts  of  these  tooth-  and 
bone-building  materials,  but  the  food 
is  often  poor  in  calcium.  Whole 
milk  contains  a  liberal  and  well-bal- 
anced proportion  of  calcium  and 
phosphorous  and  is  a  great  source  of 
available  calcium.  In  fact,  milk  is 
considered  our  finest  source  of  tooth- 
building  material,  especially  for  chil- 
dren, who,  according  to  Sherman, 
make  better  use  of  the  calcium  of 
milk  than  they  do  of  the  calcium  of 
vegetables.  Children  should  be  giv- 
en a  liberal  amount  of  vegetables,  he 
adds,  but  in  addition  to  a  liberal  al- 
lowance of  milk. 

Green,  leafy  vegetables  are  a 
source  of  calcium  as  well  a.s  other 
mineral  salts  and  vitamins.  Indeed, 
leafy  vegetables  and  milk  are  called 
by  McCollum  "protective  foods"'; 
that  is,  they  piromote  the  health  of 
the  entire  body,  including  the  teeth, 
by  helping  to     make  good     the     defi- 


ciencies likely  to  be  found  in  the  diet 

But  the  presence  of  the  essential 
minerals  in  the  diet  is  not  the  only 
factor  in  the  building  and  repair  of 
the  teeth.  According  to  Sherman, 
too  small  an  amount  of  calcium  or 
phosphorous  in  the  blood  is  not  al- 
ways due  to  an  insufficient  content 
in  the  food;  the  food  may  contain 
enough  calcium  or  phosphorous,  but 
its  utilization  in  the  body  may  be 
perverted. 

In  regard  to  calcium,  McCollum 
says  "Experimental  studies  have 
shown  that  the  assimilability  of  cal- 
cium depends  in  considerable  degree 
upon  the  amounts  of  phosphorous 
and  vitamin  D  in  the  diet,  as  well  as 
upon  the  absolute  amount  of  cal- 
cium." 

Cameron  says:  "Vitamin  D  is  con- 
cerned with  normal  growth  and  the 
correct  calcifation  of  bones  and 
teeth.  Deficiency  leads  to  rickets 
and  improper  teeth  formation." 

Vitamin  D  is  called  the  antirachi- 
tic vitamin  because  it  may  often  pre- 
vent or  cure  rickets.  It  is  abundant 
in  cod-liver  oil;  but  Sherman  says 
that  "The  antirachitic  value  of  some 
common  foods  should  not  be  ig- 
nored. The  presence  of  import- 
ant amounts  of  the  antirachitic  vit- 
amin in  egg  yolk,  whole  milk,  butter- 
fat,  and  green  vegetables  has  now 
been  demonstrated  in  sufficient  num- 
ber of  cases  so  that  we  may  regard 
it  as  fully  established." 

Vitamin  D  is  also  called  the  sun- 
shine vitamin  because  it  can  be  gen- 
erated in  the  human   skin  by  action 
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of  the  ultra-violet  rays  of  direct  sun- 
shine (also  artificial  sunlight.) 
"This  is  then  carried  into  the  circu- 
lation," Sherman  explains,  "and  acts 
in  the  same  way  as  if  it  had  been  ac- 
quired through  the  taking  of  cod-liv- 
er oil  by  mouth." 

So  the  sunshine  vitamin  D  is  an 
agency  that  enables  the  body  to 
make  good  use  of  the  calcium  sup- 
plied by  the  food  we  eat,  and  thus  to 
control  the  development  and  health 
of  the  teeth,  and  also  the  bones. 

Although  vitamin  A's  specialty  is 
to  promote  the  growth  of  the  body 
in  general  and  look  after  the  health 
of  the  eyes,  it  is  also  essential  to  the 
health  of  the  teeth,  because  its  abun- 
dance in  the  diet  promotes  the 
growth  of  their  tissues  and  increas- 
es resistance  to  infection,  which  :'s  of 
special  importance  to   the   gums. 

Many  staple  foods  are  poor  in  this 
vitamin.  Whole  milk  is  a  very  im- 
portant source  of  vitamin  A. 

A  continued  deficiency  of  vitamin 
C  in  the  diet  increases  the  suscepti- 
bility to  infection,  and  we  are  getting 
more  and  more  evidence  that  the  C 
vitamin  is  essential  to  the  growth 
and  health  of  the  teeth,  the  gums, 
and  part  of  the  bones  which  hold  the 
teeth  in  place. 

Vitamin  C  is  called  the  antiscorbu- 
tic vitamin  because  it  was  found  that 
a  lack  of  this  vitamin  in  the  diet  was 
the  essential  cause  of  scurvy.  One 
of  the  symptoms  of  scurvy  is  sore- 
ness of  gums  and  loosening  of  the 
teeth,  as  in  pyorrhea,  and  it  is  now 
claimed  that  most  of  the  pyorrhea  is 
mild  chronic  scurvy. 

A  shortage  of  vitamin  C  may  also 
result  in  the  decay  of  the  teeth. 
Among  the  richest  sources  of  vita- 
min C  are    oranges,     lemons,     toma- 


toes, and  raw  cabbage.  Apples,  ba!- 
nanas,  carrots,  and  potatoes  do  not 
contain  such  a  high  concentration  of 
this  vitamin,  but  are  important  as 
antiscorbutics  because  of  the  quanti- 
ties eaten.  Thus,  potatoes  become  a 
very  important  source  of  vitamin  C 
because  of  the  large  extent  to  which 
they  enter  into  the  daily  dietaries  of 
many  people,  and  in  practice  it  is 
often  largely  upon  potatoes  that  the 
adequacy  of  vitamin  C  in  low-cost 
winter    dietaries    depends. 

Vitamin  C  is  usually  injured  by 
cooking.  The  tomato  is  an  exception, 
for  canned  tomatoes  seem  to  be  prac- 
tically as  rich  in  vitamin  C  as  the 
raw  tomato.  Potatoes  can  be  boiled 
for  fifteen  minutes  without  appreci- 
ble  loss  of  vitamin  C,  but  when  the 
water  in  which  potatoes  are  boiled  is 
thrown  away,  more  or  less  of  the  C 
vitamin,  a^  well  as  other  health- 
building  material,   is  lost. 

Not  only  for  the  health  of  the  body 
in  genral,  but  also  the  teeth,  we 
should  eat  coarse  vital  food  that  re- 
quires chewing,  for  the  teeth  and 
their  surrounding  tissues  need  exer- 
cise the  same  as  do  other  parts  of 
the  body;  and  coarse  food  gives  them 
this  exercise  because  it  has  to  be 
chewed,  which  s,peeds  up  the  circu- 
lation, thus  furthering  the  nutrition 
of  the  gums,  the  teeth,  and  the  bones 
which  hold  them  in  piace.  Also, 
coarse  health-building  foods  thorough- 
ly masticated  on  both  sides  of  the 
jaws  promote  the  proper  and  equal 
development  of  the  jaws,  the  cheek- 
bones, and  the  nose. 

We  need  our  teeth  as  long  as  we 
need  the  rest  of  our  body,  and  they 
should  last  a  lifetime.  So  the  food, 
the  exercise,  the  fresh  air,  the  sun- 
health  are  also       conducive     to     the 
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health  and   longevity     of  the     teeth.  system.     When  we  obey  the  laws  of 

The  teeth  and  body  are  nourished  by  health,  when  our     diet     consists     of 

the     same  blood     stream.        Decayed  cleansing   foods   with   their      mineral 

teeth    and   tender,    swollen   gums    are  salts  and  vitamins,  the  blood  will  be 

diseased   and    show   that      the      blood  charged  with   life-giving  material   so 

stream   is   not   clean    that   all   is   not  that  throughout  a  long  life  our  teeth 

well  with  the  rest  of  the  body,  that  will  be  kept  clean  and     strong     and 

too  much  acid  has  been  lodged  in  the  beautiful.. 


CAN  YOU? 

Can  you  hear  the  woodpecker  drumming 

And  expressing  his  love  for  his  mate? 
Can  you  see  the  violets  blooming 

As  you  pass  through  the  woodland's  gate? 
Can  you  hear  spring  peepers  serenading, 

And  the  bull  frogs  croak  in  the  brakes? 
See  the  water  striders  skimming 

O'er  the  surface  of  ponds  and  lakes? 

Can  you  hear  the  song  of  the  flicker, 

His  rollicking  "Wick-a  wick!" 
Hear  the  mandolin  played  by  the  cricket, 

And  the  rhythm  so  perfect  and  quick? 
Can  you  see  the  toad  in  the  garden. 

And  the  bat  as  he  circles  in  the  air? 
See  daddy-long-legs  emerging 

To  learn  what's  his  bill-of-fare  ? 
Can  you  note  the  strength  of  the  oak-tree, 

Hear  the  sound  of  falling  leaves  ? 
See  dance-flies  airly  skipping, 

And  the  web  the  spider  weaves? 
Can  you  hear  the  whippoorwill  calling, 

See  jack-in-the-pulpit  by  the  rills? 
If  you  have  not  trained  these  two  senses, 

You  are  missing  some  of  life's  thrills. 

— D.  J.  Blalock. 
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HISTORY  OF  FOUNDING  OF 

CRIT TENTON  HOME 

(Selected) 


A  white  stone  in  Woodlawn  Ceme- 
tery, New  York  City,  bears  this  in- 
scription :  "Papa's  Baby,  age  4 
years,  4  months  and  4  days."  When 
these  simple  words  were  chiseled 
they  were  destined  to  make  a  more 
enduring  record  in  the  history  of  the 
world  than  any  one  dreamed  of. 
Grieved  for  by  a  loving  father  with 
almost  unbearable  sorrow,  the  mem- 
ory of  her  gentle  heart  and  tender 
ways  were  to  blossom  into  a  conse- 
cration and  devotion  to  the  cause  of 
lost  girls  in  a  manner  seldom  equaled 
by  all  the  wonderful  conceptions  that 
have  sprung  from  a  bruised  heart. 

Mr.  Crittenton  had  no  intention  of 
building  a  memorial  to  his  little 
daughter  when  he  opened  the  first 
Florence  Crittenton  Heme  a  year  af- 
ter her  death.  AVhen  he  turned 
away  from  that  tiny  gtfave,  on  a 
bleak  November  morning,  after  hav- 
ing spent  months  in  useless  grief  he 
determined  to  consecrate  himself  to 
a  life  of  service,  his  attention  having 
been  called  to  the  thousands  of  un- 
fortunate girls  who  were  roaming 
the  streets  of  New  York.  Seeing 
the  need  of  a  guiding  light  and  ref- 
uge for  these  wandering  girls,  he  op- 
ened the  first  Home  a  t  27  Bleeker 
Street,  New  York  City,  and  called  it 
a  "Home  for  Fallen  Women."  Later 
feeling  the  name  "Fallen  Women" 
was  not  suitable  he  changed  it  to 
"Florence  Home,"  which  name  it  bore 
many  years,  the  name  Crittenton  be- 
ing added  as  a  protection  when  the 
work  grew  to  such  proportions  that 
other    organizations    were    using    the 


name  "Florence"  in  soliciting  funds. 
Nearly  twenty-five  years  ago  a 
young  girl  in  Charlotte  who  had 
been  led  into  a  life  of  sin  took  her 
own  life  by  swallowing  crushed 
glass.  Her  terrible  suffering,  her 
remorse  for  her  sins  and  her  dread 
of  eternity  before  she  passed  away 
stirred  the  hearts  of  some  of  the 
Christian  women  and  ministers  of 
the  town  and  with  one  accord  they 
united  in  saying,  "We  must  have  a 
place  of  refuge  for  pocfr  unfortun- 
ate girls."  Thus  the  work  was 
started,  first  as  the  Florence  Critten- 
ton Circle,  developing  later  into  a 
board  of  managers  and  board  of 
trustees,  and  in  1905  our  Home  was 
built  at  513  North  McDowell  Street 
Our  aim  and  object  has  been  to  give 
shelter  and  protection  to  young  girls 
when  the  first  misstep  is  made  in  or- 
der to  help  her  reconstruct  her  life. 
She  is  taught  how  to  care  for  her 
child  and  is  given  an  opportunity  of 
making  an  honest  living  for  herself. 
These  girls,  whose  average  age  is 
sixteen  years,  come  into  the  Home 
with  a  feeling  of  hopelessness  arid 
despondency  difficult  to  overcome, 
but  as  soon  as,  they  come  within  the 
spiritual  influence  of  the  Home,  they 
begin  to  feel  there  may  be  a  chance 
to  begin  life  over  again,  and  show 
a  sincere  desire  for  higher  and  bet- 
ter things.  Daily  devotionals  are 
conducted  by  the  Superintendent;  a 
Bible  Class  every  Sunday  and  a  re- 
ligious service  every  Wednesday  by 
the  various  churches.  A  graded 
school  is    taught    and    they    are    also 
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given  instruction  in  sewing,  cooking, 
gardening,  laundry  and  other  housp- 
work.  To  those  who  are  suited  for 
it,  a  course  in  nursing  is  given  in 
the  infirmary  of  the  Home.  Several 
girls  have  taken  business  courses 
and  have  become  expert  in  office 
work.  Through  the  instruction, 
training  and  advice  received  in  the 
Home  many  of  the  girls  have  been 
enabled  to  find  their  life  wo;rk,  thus 
becoming  good,  useful  women  instead 
of  a  burden  to  themselves  and  a 
menace   to   society.     Each  year   more 


constructive  work  is  done,  the  Super- 
intendent of  the  Home,  with  the  aid 
of  the  Public  Welfare  officer  in  the 
county  from  which  the  girl  comes, 
keeping  in  touch  with  her;  following 
up  the  work  done  in  the  Home,  help- 
ing her  through  trying  situations 
that  sometimes  come  and  making 
her  feel  that  a  deep  and  abiding 
interest  follows  her  in  her  regener- 
ated life.  The  work  of  the  Home  is 
dependent  upon  voluntary  contribu- 
tions usually  received  through  our 
Field  Workars. 


"BE  STILL" 

And  all  the  great  men  have  known  the  value  of  George  Her- 
bert's advice: 

"By  all  means  use  sometime  to  be  alone. 

Salute  thyself;  see  what  thy  soul  doth  wear; 
Dare  to  look  in  thy  chest ;  for  'tis  thine  own ; 

And  tumble  upland  down  what  thou  finds't  there 
Who  cannot  rest  till  he  good  fellows  find, 

He  breaks  up  house,  tourns  out  of  doors  his  mind." 
A  very  brief  self-examination  every  night  before  going  to 
sleep  was  an  old  Greek  rule.  "Do  not  let  sleep  steal  over  your 
eyes  before  you  have  thrice  gone  over  the  actions  of  the  day, 
and  asked  yourself,  'Where  have  I  gone  wrong  ?  What  have  I 
done?     What  duty  have  I  left  undone?'  " 

After  all,  it  is  not  vice  or  wickedness  that  cuts  most  of  us 
off  from  God  and  the  spirtual  world.  It  is  simply  want  of  at- 
tention.    We  are  too  busy  to  think  and  to  pray  as  we  ought. 

So  be  still — and  rest  the  body  and  know  that  He  is  God. 
This  "world  is  much  too  much  with  us:"  be  still,  therefore, 
and  let  it  rush  past;  be  still  and  sit  alone  to  hear  the  Voice 
Divine. 

Be  still — and  rest — and  grow. — Canadian  Baptist. 
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CAPITAL  CHAT 

(The  Pathfinder) 

Despite  the  fact  that  it  was  once      selected  the   site. 


answered  in  this  department  readers 
still  ask:  "Do  women  smoke  smoke 
at  White  House  social  functions?" 
It  used  to  be  that  lady  guests  at  the 
Executive  Mansion  would  hie  off  to 
some  corner  or  their  own  room  to 
steal  a  puff  on  theitr  own  particular 
brand.  But  now  cigarettes  are 
passed  to  the  ladies  after  each  meal. 
Although  she  is  not  a  confirmed 
smoker  Mrs.  Roosevelt  does  smoke  a 
cigarette  occasionally  "just  to  be 
sociable." 

Another  inquisitive  reader  to 
know  whether  or  not  the  President 
and  his  family  reside  in  the  White 
House.  He  says  he  has  been  told  by 
friends  who  have  been  to  Washing- 
ton that  our  President  and  his  fam- 
ily live  in  an  apartment  dowtown, 
and  use  the  White  House  only  for  of- 
ficial entertainment.  If  the  rest  of 
the  friend's  trip  to  Washington  was 
as  meaningless  as  the  visit  to  the 
White   House  it  wasn't  worth   much. 

This  is  just  one  of  the  many  false 
notions  which  sometimes  get  started 
and  widely  ciiculated.  Of  course 
the  President  and  his  family  reside 
in  the  White  House.  It  was  the 
first  public  building  erected  in  Wash- 
ington, the  corner  stone  of  which 
was  laid  on  October  13,  1792.  It 
was  first  occupied  by  President  and 
Mrs.  John  Adams  in  November  1800. 
Since  then  it  has  been  the  home  of 
every  President  during  the  term  of 
office.     . 

George  Washington  and  L'Enfant, 
the  French  engineer  who  prepared 
the  plan  for  the  city  of  Washington, 


Washington  lived 
to  see  the  building  completed,  but  he 
never  lived  there.  The  building  is 
constructed  of  Virginia  freestone. 
The  architect  was  James  Hoban,  a 
native  of  Ireland  who  lived  for  some 
time  in  Charleston,  S.  C.  There  is  a 
basement,  two  stories  and  an  attic. 
The  various  reception  rooms,  includ- 
cluding  the  East  Room,  West  Room, 
Green  Room,  Blue  Room,  Red  Room 
(so-called  because  of  their  location, 
decorations  and  f urnishinggj )  the 
State  Dining  Room  and  the  Private 
Dining  Room  are  on  the  first  floor. 
Here  all  official  entertaining  is  done. 

On  the  second  floor  are  the  spa- 
cious living  quarters  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  his,  family  where  they  re- 
side and  entertain  their  personal 
guests.  On  this  floor  are  seven  bed- 
rooms and  baths,  the  President's 
study,  a  library  and  wide  halls  ex- 
tending the  length  of  the  building 
which  is  170  feet  long.  Altogether 
there  are  14  rooms,  seven  bathrooms 
and  storage  rooms.  The  President's 
room  or  office  and  the  cabinet  room 
are  in  the  Executive  Offices  adjoin- 
ing the  White  House.  The  latter 
offices  were  constructed  in   1902. 

While  he  has  one  of  the  best  stamp 
collections  known,  President  Roose- 
velt is  not  the  only  "collector"  in  the 
present  administration.  Postmaster 
General  Farley,  who,  due  to  his  of- 
ficial position,  is  regarded  as  the  na- 
tion's greatest  stamp  dealer,  is  also 
an  ardent  collector.  Philately,  he 
says,  is  a  fascinating  and  definite 
science  which  is  of  inestimable  value 
to  both  old  and     young.       President 
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Roosevelt  has  been  so  busy  since  he 
took  office  last  March  (he  is  now 
hoping  his  first  year,  just  completed, 
will  be  his  hardest)  that  he  has  had 
little  time  foti*  his  philately.  Howev- 
er, he  has  managed  to  report  on  the 
sick  list  on  several  occasions  with  a 
"slight  cold"  in  order  to  work  on  his 
collection.        His    mother    started    his 
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colllection  when  she  was  a  little  girl 
and  as  a  result  the  President  today 
owns  30  albums  with  more  than  20,- 
000  specimens.  But  he  does  not  al- 
low his  famous  collection  to  be  ex- 
ploited because  he  holds  that  it  be- 
longs to  his  private  and  not  his  pub- 
lic life. 


FROM  ANVIL  TO  PULPIT 

(Selected) 


Jus;t  two  hundred  years  after  Lu- 
ther's death  there  was  born  in  Staf- 
fordshire, England,  a  boy  who  was 
destined  to  make  a  profound  impres- 
sion on  America.  His  father  was 
eager  to  give  him  a  thorough  educa- 
tion, but  a  cruel  schoolmaster  drove 
him  into  a  blacksmith  shop  at  the  age 
of  fourteen.  He  had  been  taught  by 
his  godly  mother  to  read  the  Bible  at 
six  years  of  age.  When  he  was  six- 
teen years  old  he  began  to  preach  in 
his  own  community. 

Four  years  before  the  American 
Revolution  broke  out,  he  hear  John 
Wesely  preaqh  a  sermon  and  depict 
the  need  of  America  for  spiritual 
leaders,  which  led  the  young  man  to 
offer  his  services.  He  reached 
America  thirty  yeaars  after  Henry 
Melchoir  Muhlenbu'rg  landed  on  our 
shores.  "In  his  new  and  responsible 
position,  he  soon  infused  fresh  vigor 
into  the  cause  of  America,  dispatch- 
ing missionaries  all  over  the  coun- 
try, organizing  new  societies,  and 
preaching  with  great  force  and  elo- 
quence." Though  denied  a  universi- 
ty education,  he  was  a  good  scholar. 


Believing  that  preaching  in  the  cities 
did  net  call  for  the  same  courage  and 
sacrifice,  he  did  his  preaching  almost 
entirely  in  the  country.  The  physi- 
cal suffering  and  hardships  he  had  to> 
undergo  almost  paralleled  that  of  the 
Apostle  Paul.  He  left  a  record  of 
service  that  is  almost  beyond  belief. 
He  is  said  to  have  preached  seven- 
teen thousand  sermons,  from  two  to 
five  a  day,  to  have  traveled  two  hun- 
dred and  seventy  thousand  miles,  to 
have  presided  over  two  hundred  and 
twenty-four  conferences,  and  to  have 
ordained  more  than  four  thousand 
preachers. 

His  parents,  whom  he  left  behind 
in  England,  were  poor.  He  was 
naturally  solicitous  for  their  welfare. 
In  the  midst  of  his  labors  in  America 
he  helped  to  provide  for  them. 
Writing  to  his  mother,  he  said  he 
was  arranging  to  make  a  remittance 
to  her,  and  then  he  added,  "I  have 
sold  my  watch  and  library,  ana 
would  sell  my  shirt  before  you  should 
want."  This  grateful  son's  name 
was  Francis  Asbury. 
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AN  INTELLIGENT  DOG 

(The  Linotype  News) 


A  dog  that  understands  over  the 
telephone  where  to  find  his  master, 
that  is  friendly  enough  with  stran- 
gers, but  not  so  friendly  that  any 
amount  of  coaxing  will  entice  him 
from  the  print  shop  where  he  spends 
most  of  his  hours — such  a  dog  is 
"Printer,"  a  four  year  old  bull  dog 
owned  by  Wesley  Phillips,  proprie- 
tor of  the  Phillips  Printing  Co., 
Greenville,  Texas.  The  dog's  af- 
fection for  his  master  is  the  talk  of 
the  town.  Raised  from  a  puppy  a 
few  inches  long  and  nursed  by  Mr. 
Phillips  through  illnesses  that 
threatened  his  life,  "Printer"  is  sel- 
dom satisfied  unless  close  to  his  mas- 
ter. When  made  to  stay  at  the  shop 
when  his  master  is  out,  he  is  discon- 
solate, abstractedly  pkying,  per- 
haps, but  not  very  interested  and 
certainly  not  to  be  inveigled  into 
comradeship  with  any  uf  the  em- 
ployees or  any  stranger. 

Told  by  his  master  to  "stay  thei'e," 
"Printer"  obeys  implicitly.  He  will 
poke  his  head  out  of  the  door  to  look 
expectantly  in  the  direction  of  his 
hero,  but  whistling  or  chirping  at 
him  merely  earns  a  distrustful,  some 
have  said,  disgusted,  look,  and  a 
complete  snub.  "Printer"  leaves 
strangers  flat.  He  is  intrested  only 
in  "Wes." 


A  stunt  round  the  plant  is  to  have 
Mr.  Phillips  telephone  from  down- 
town to  "Printcir,"  giving  his  loca- 
tion, with  a  command  to  "come  on 
down  here."  An  employee  answers 
the  telephone  but  places  the  receiver 
to  the  dog's  ear.  And  "Printer"  rare- 
ly misses. 

His  fondness  for  carbonated  drinks 
is  one  of  his  few  likes.  He  drinks 
bottled  drinks  avidly  when  the  liquid 
is  pou'red  on  the  floor.  Drink  venders 
are   liberal  with   "Printer." 

Next  door  to  the  Phillips  Printing 
Company  is  a  newspaper  that  uses 
rolls  of  paper  coiled  on  heavy  cores. 
Periodically  "Printer"  visits  the  bus- 
iness office,  with  staccato  barks,  and 
the  editors,  'reporters,  advertising 
men  and  circulation  men  have  learn- 
ed that  the  dog,  a  favorite  with  them, 
is  ready  to  romp  with  one  of  the  six- 
ty-four inch  cores.  The  heavy  cy- 
linder takes  a  sound  beating.  It  is 
chewed,  growled  at,  bounced,  pawed, 
and  eventually  dragged,  clumsily,  it 
is  true,  round  to  the  job  shop. 

It  is  four  years  now  since  the  dog 
was  born  and  dubbed  appropriately 
in  his  master's  vernacular  "Printer." 
His  admiration  for  "Wes"  and  the 
pile  of  discarded  paper  roll  cores 
grows  larger  with  the  passrng  days. 


The  essence  of  true  nobility  is  neglect  of  self.  Let  the 
thought  of  self  pass  in,  and  the  beauty  of  a  great  action  is 
gone  like  the  bloom  from  a  soiled  flower. — Selected. 
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MRS.  CATT  CELEBRATES  BIRTHDAY 


(The  Pathfinder) 

With  her  vigor  only  sligtly  dimm- 
ed Mrs.  Carrie  Chapman  Catt  cele- 
brated her  75th  birthday  in  New 
York,  predicting  increased  leadership 
by  women.  Years  ago  Mrs.  Catt 
took  up  the  cause  of  woman's  suff- 
rage, carrying  on  the  work  of  Susan 
B.  Anthony,  and  she  has  been  a  cru- 
sader all  her  life.  Her  battle  for 
feminism,  began  in  Ripon,  Wis., 
when  she  was,  six.  At  Iowa  State 
college  she  earned  her  way  by  doing 
odd  jobs  about  the  institution.  In 
1900  she  became  head  of  the  Nation- 
al American  Woman  Suffrage  Assoc- 


iation. By  that  time  she  had  lost 
her  first  husband  and  married 
George  Catt.  She  was  president  of 
the  organization  for  four  years  and 
again  from  1915  until  the  suffrage 
fight  was  won  in  1920.  Then  she 
took  up  cudgels  in  the  cause  of  peace. 
Now  reaching  the  three-quarters  of 
a  century  mark.,  she  directs  crusades 
mostly  by  correspondence  rather 
than  by  taking  an  active  part  in 
them.  Her  mail  from  all  over  the 
world  comes  in  large  bundles  each 
day  to  her  home  in  New  Rochelle, 
N.  Y. 


INDUSTRIAL  OPPORTUNITIES  IN  THE 

SOUTH 


(Asheville 

Colonel  E.  George  Butler,  acting 
president  of  the  Swannanoah  cham- 
ber of  commerce  reports  that  North- 
ern paper  interests  are  looking  over 
the  situation  in  Georgia  and  the 
South  in  increasing  numbers.  They 
are  considering  a  possible  transfer 
of  their  activities  to  this  section. 

All  of  this  is  a  result  of  Dr. 
Charles  .H.  Herty's  successful  exper- 
iment in  making  newsprint  paper 
from  the  Southern  slash-pine.  Not 
content  with  this  achievement  Dr. 
Herty  is  now  making  experiments  in 
manufacturing  book  and  bond  pa- 
pers, tissues  and  other  products. 
This  should  result  in  bringing  a 
well-rounded  paper  industry  to  the 
South. 

The  slash  pine  and  other  Southern 


Citizen) 

soft  woods  grow  to  usable  size  much 
more  rapidly  than  the  Northern 
spruce,  which  is  now  the  principal 
source  of  pulpwcod.  Also  they  are 
much  cheaper.  Hence  it  is  only 
natural  that  paper  manufacturers 
should  look  to  this  section. 

The  Anderson  Independent  points 
out  that  another  industry,  already 
developing  in  the  South,  and  which 
in  time  will  become  important,  is  the 
manufacture  of  textile  machinery. 
For  many  years  all  such  plants  were 
located  in  New  England  and  the 
East.  However  the  trend  of  cotton 
manufacturing  plants  has  been  to 
the  cotton  growing  area.  And  the 
machine  manufacturing  industry 
will   follow   the   same   route. 
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ENGRAVING  THE  LORD'S   PRAYER 


The  Lord's  Prayer  has  been 
into  small  comapss,  but  we  have  nev- 
er before  heard  of  it  being  engraved 
on  a  plate  which  is  half  the  size  of 
the  head  of  a  pin.  The  engraver 
who  recently  passed  to  his  reward  in 
his  seventy-ninth  year  is  the  creator 
of  the  most  minute  type-forms,  ever 
cast.  One  wonders  how  it  can  be 
done.  They  are  sixty-six  words  in 
the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  how  they  can 
be  crowded  into  a  space  equal  to  the 
size  of  of  half  a  pinhead  we  simply 
can  not  understand.  This  engraver 
was  a  master  craftsman  in  his  field, 
and  while  some  of  his  expert  work- 
manship can  be  housed  in  a  very 
small  space  it  will  live  long  as  exhi- 
bition of  his  skill. 

We  would  not  say  this  is  the  finest 
use  that  can  be  made  of  the  prayer 
our  Lord  taught  His  disciples  to 
pray;  but  it  is  stimulating  to  think 
that  this  most  widely  known  and 
popular  prayer  is  brief  enough  to  go 
on  a  pinhead  with  room  to  spare. 
There  is  a  building  outside  Jerusa- 
lem called  the  Pater  Noster  Church, 


(Selected) 

put  in  which  the  Lord's  Prayer  is  print- 
ed in  more  than  thirty  languages. 
That  in  itself  is  a  beautiful  sight. 
But  inspiration  is  added  to  it  when 
one  sees  people  moving  about  in 
search  of  the  prayer  in  their  own 
speech  and  then  observe  them  recit- 
ing it  themeselves  or  in  unison  with 
ethers.  There  is  where  people  flow 
together,  and,  in  the  language  in 
which  they  were  born,  address  the 
Father  through  the  prayer  His  Son 
gave   His   disciples. 

Wherever  the  Christian  faith  has 
gone  there  this  prayer  has  gone 
with-  it.  No  other  prayer  has  been 
so  much  on  human  lips.  No  other 
comes  so  spontaneously  to  us  when 
We  feel  the  desire  to  speak  to  God. 
One  of  its  seven  petitions  in  all  like- 
lihood provides  us  a  form  in  which 
to  voice  our  every  need.  It  has  been 
called  the  perfect  praaver,  perfect 
in  form,  content  and  spirit.  Every 
word  is  in  its  right  place,  and  to 
make  any  changes  would  mar  it.  It 
is  like  the  Lord  who  gave  it,  without 
blemish  of  any  kind. 


OLD  GIN  UNCOVERED 


Shortly  after  Mr.  D.  A.  Tompkins  bought  The  Observer,  he 
became  interested  in  the  history  of  "the  first  cotton  gin,"  and 
made  valuable  contribution  to  the  subject.  He  always  insisted 
that  the  first  model  of  the  Eli  Whitney  gin  was  still  in  exist- 
ence "somewhere  in  Georgia,"  and  conducted  an  intensive 
search,  but  to  no  avail.  The  model  has  been  found  and  in  the 
original  barn  in  which  Whitney  worked  at  it  and  the  Atlanta 
Constiution  gives  illustration  of  the  famous  relic.  Mr.  Tomp- 
kins did  much  to  establish  Whitney's  prestige  as  originator  of 
the  gin  and  this  recent  discovery  sustains  all  he  had  claimed 
for  Whitney. — Charlotte  Observer. 
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THE  STRANGE  GUEST 


The  New  Outlook 


Whose  turn  is  it  to  blow  the  din- 
ner horn?"  asked  Mrs.  Williams  one 
summer  afternoon 

"Mine,"  came  two  voices  from  the 
corner  cupboard  where  Abbie  and 
Lijah  were  counting  out  the  dishes 
for  the   setting  of  the  table. 

"Oh,  no.  It's  Abbie 's,  I  forgot," 
Lijah  added  before  Abigail  had  time 
to  protest. 

"We'll  both  do  it,"  said  Bobbie 
generously.  "But  first  let's  set  the 
table  beautifully." 

Lijah  knew  as  well  as  Abbie  now 
just  where  to  set  the  wooden  spoons 
and  plates.  And  as  one  by  one  he 
placed  them  carefully  in  their  places, 
he  could  not  understand  why  Moth- 
er had  said  just  the  other  day; 
"With  the  next  crop  of  flax  we're 
going  to  make  a  grand  table  cloth." 

For  Lijah  liked  to  hear  the  dull 
sound  df  the  wooden  soons  as  he 
placed  them  on  the  slab  of  basswood 
that  Mother  kept  so  spotless  with 
her  scrubbing.  While  Lijah  carried 
the  pewter  bowl  to  the  fire  to  warm 
Abbie  with  a  dried  chicken  wing 
brushed  the  ashes  carefully  from  the 
fender.  When  with  the  broom  that 
Captain  Williams  had  made  of  beach 
twigs,  she  cleaned  the  doorstep. 

"Now,  I'm  ready,"  she  said, 
sniffing  the  savory  smell  of  salt  fish 
from  the  iron  kettle  hanging  on  the 
spit. 

"I'm  ready,  too,"  said  Lijah,  "but 
where's  the  horn?" 

Some  of  the  pioneers  in  the  back- 
woods did  have  dinner  horns,  made 
from  the  horns  of  some  large  ani- 
mal   they   had   shot.     Some     used     a 


shell.  But  the  Williams  family  in 
the  first  summer  in  the  woods  had 
made  use  of  a  white  cloth  on  a  tree, 
and  the  children  dubbed  it  then  and 
there  the  "dinner  horn,"  and  "din- 
ner horn"  it  had  remained 

"Where  can  it  be?"  asked  Abbie, 
looking  into  the  cupboard  drawer 
where  she  had  placed  it  nicely  fold- 
ed and  cleanly  washed  the  night  be- 
fore. 

"I  used  it,  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Wil- 
liams. "It  was  just  the  right  size 
for  the  fish  trough.  You  may  take 
it   now. ' ' 

With  a  quick  jerk  Abbie  raised 
the  cloth  from  the  trough  made  of 
a  tree  trunk  Avhere,  they  always  salt- 
ed fish.  Then  running  through  the 
door  she  called,  "Come  Lijah.  Come 
and  blow  the  horn  for  me." 

They  raced  each  other  to  the  first 
stump  of  the  clearing.  Then  they 
walked  up  to  the  top  of  the  knoll 
where  stood  a  lone  bush  which  could 
be  seen  far  into  the  woods  on  the 
other  side.  At  the  other  end  of  the 
clearing  they  could  see  from  the 
bush  Seth  and  their  father  working 
in  the  field. 

"Now,  blow  the  horn,"  said  Ab- 
bie as  she  helped  Lijah  high  to  hang 
the  white  cloth  on  the  top  branch. 

"I'd  rather  have  it  than  a  real 
horn,  wouldn't  you?"  said  Lijah  as 
he  hung  it  there. 

'Of  course  I  would,"  said  Abbie, 
taking  Lijah 's  hand  as  they  ran 
back  to  the  cabin  to  wash  their  faces 
and  their  hands  in  the  pewter  wash 
basin  at  the  door,  before  the  "men" 
would  come  to  clean  up,  too. 
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"They  should  be  here  in  a  minute, 
now,"  said.  Abbie,  as  she  finished 
drying   Lijah's   neck. 

And  when  Seth  and  Captain  Wil- 
liams did  not  appear,  Lijah  added, 
■"Mother,  may  we  go  to  meet  them?" 

"Just  to  this  edge  of  the  clear- 
ing where  you'll  see  the  first  head 
pop  above  tne  knoll." 

Abbie  (and  Lijah  ran  to  the  edge 
of  the  clearing  and  looked  toward 
the  bush  with  the  "dinned  horn" 
hanging  from  the  top  branch. 

"Look,  Lijah.     Oh,  do  look!" 

But  Lijah  did  not  need  to  be  told 
to  look.  There  with  his  own  wide, 
wondering  eyes  he  saw  a  beautiful 
fawn,  "blowing"  the  '''horn"  as 
hard  as  he  could  blow. 

"D'you  think  he  will  come  home 
and  be  our  guest?"  said  Lijah  in  a 
whisper.  For  he  knew  that  the 
slightest  sound  might  frighten  the 
young  deer  away. 

"I  hardly  think  so.  They're  too 
timid,"  answered  Abbie,  in  the  same 
low  tones. 

Then  both  at  once  gave  a  low 
gasp.  The  deer  had  dropped  the 
cloth  and  over  the  knoll  came  Seth's 
head,  and  Seth's  hand  quickly  grasp- 
ing the  dropped  cloth.  Seth  lay 
very,  very  still  as  Abbie  and  Lijah 
watched. 

"The  f/awn  is  frightened,"  Abbie 
whispered  as  she  saw  the  pretty  fel- 
low toss  his  head  as  if  to  flee.  But 
fat  another  glance  in  parting,  he 
seemed  to  gain  confidence.  The 
strange  cloth  that  he  liked  to  hold 
in  his  month  Avas  still  there  on  the 
ground.     He    stopped   to   pick   it   up 


again. 

But  Seth  gently  held  the  "dinner 
horn"  quite  firmly,  and  as  he  did  so 
he  raised  his  other  hand  and  rubbed 
the  fawn's  head  softly,  making" 
fondling  noises,   at    the   same   time. 

In  a  few  moments  Abbie  and 
Lijah  saw  Seth  coming  toward  them, 
beautiful  deer,  while  Father  Wil- 
beautiful  deer,  white  Father  Wil- 
liams followed  closely  behind  with- 
out a  sound. 

'Oh,  Mother  Ave  are  going  t0  have 
a  guest  to  dinner,  whispered  Abbie 
and  Lijah  both  at  once  as  they  rush- 
ed back  to  the  cabin  to  warn  their 
mother  not   to   speak   loud. 

And  they  were  right.  The  fawn 
came  close  up  to  the  door,  and  stood 
there  under  Seth's  soothing  hand 
while  the  family  took  turns  in  feed- 
ing him  with  bits  of  their  own  din- 
ner. 

"He  must  have  heard  our  dinner 
horn,"  said  Lijah,  when  the  young 
deer  had  been  fed  and  duly  petted. 

"He  did,  I  am  sure,"  said  Mrs. 
Williams.  "That  dinner  horn  of 
yours  still  smells  of  the  fish  and 
brine  that  it  was  covering.  No 
fawn  you  know  can  resist  a  smell 
like  that  if  he  is  hungry.  And  as  he 
came  toward  the  house  the  smel1 
grew  stronger  from  the  dinner  in 
the  pot. " 

Just  then  there  came  from  the 
deep  woods  an  anxious  deer-call 
loud  and  long.  And  before  they 
could  bid  farewell  to  their  new 
strange  guest,  he  was  off  at  a  run 
in  answer  to  his  lost  mother's  wel- 
come voice. 


Education  is  the  chief  defense  of  nations. — Burke. 
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INSTITUTION  NOTES 


Mr.  A.  C.  Sheldon,  Boys'  Work 
Secretary  of  the  Charlotte  Y.  M.  C. 
A.,  called  at  the  School  last  Wednes- 
day afternoon. 


time  that  the  boys  of  the  printing 
class  will  derive  a  great  deal  of  plea- 
sure in  caring  for  the  plants  and 
watching  the  formation  of  the  beau- 
iful  blooms. 


Two  large  barrel  spray  pumps 
have  been  repaired  and  a  group  of 
boys  are  now  busily  engaged  spray- 
ing our  orchards. 


Groups  of  boys  in  the  several 
school  rooms  are  rehearsing  daily  in 
preparation  for  the  program  to  be 
rendered  in  the  auditorium  on  East- 
er Sunday. 


Three  boys  were  paroled  this  week 
— Clarence  and  Garland  Ashburn  go- 
ing to  their  homes  in  Mount  Airy, 
and  Robert  Hill  returning  to  Dur- 
ham. As  these  lads  again  take  their 
places  in  the  outside  world  our  best 
wishes  for  success  go  with  them. 


If  The  Uplift  office  is  surrounded 
by  a  profusion  of  beautiful  flowers 
during  the  Summer  and  Fall  months 
it  will  be  due  largely  to  the  kindness 
of  Mrs.  T.  D.  Ingold,  of  Charlott?. 
This  good  friend  of  ours  recently  do- 
nated a  number  ol  dahlia  and  gladi- 
olus bulbs  and  we  wish  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  extend  most  nearly 
thanks,     assuring     her  at  the     same 


The  color  of  the  barn  and  other 
buildings  surrounding  it  has  former- 
been  red,  but  the  C.  W.  A.  painters 
have  changed  the  color  scheme  dur- 
ing the  past  few  days  to  a  rich 
cream.  This  change  is  very  pleas- 
ing. 


Forty  bags  of  seed  Irish  potatoes 
have  arrived.  The  shipment  of  these 
potatoes  was  held  up  for  some  time 
on  account  of  extreme  cold  weather. 
Just  as  soon  as  the  condition  of  the 
ground  will  permit  they  will  be 
planted,  as  it  is  getting  rather  late 
for  the  planting  of  Spring  Irish  Po- 
tatoes!. Had  this  shipment  not  been 
delayed  these  "spuds"  would  have 
been  planted  some  time  ago.  The 
arrival  of  a  carload  of  fertilizer 
alonT  with  the  potatoes  make  a  fav- 
orable planting  combination  just  as 
soon  as  the  ground  dries. 


One  day  recently  the  word  was 
passed  out  that  the  underpass  across 
Highway  No.  15,  connecting  the 
school  campus  with  the  athletic  field 
was  reaady  for  use,  and  that  all  boys 
passing  to   and   from   these   two   sec- 
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tions  of  the  School  property  must 
henceforth  use  the  underpass.  Last 
Saturday  afternoon  when  the  cot- 
tage lines  assembled  for  the  purpose 
of  participating  in  several  hours' 
play  on  the  atletic  field,  they  were 
for  the  first  time,  required  to  pass  in 
a  body  through  the  newly-constructed 
underpass.  A  timing  was  made  of 
this  passing  which  showed  that  only 
two  minutes  and  forty-five  seconds 
were  required  to  put  across  the  entire 
group  of  boys.  The  School  officials 
feel  that  a  great  service  has  been 
rendered  and  the  elimination  of  a 
great  daily  hazard  to  the  boys'  safe- 
ty has  been  accomplished.  The  C. 
W.  A.  in  connection  with  the  North 
Carolina  Highway  Commission  has 
done  a  good  job  under  great  disad- 
vantages, as  the  larger  portion  of 
this  work  was  carried  on  during  the 
cold,  freezing  days  in  the  month  of 
February. 


The  old  oak  tree  that  has  stood  so 
long  near  the  Cannon  Memorial 
Building  was  recently  uprooted  by  a 
force  of  C.  W.  A.  workers  and  re- 
placed by  a  younger  tree.  More 
than  a  year  ago  a  terrific  wind  storm 
snapped  this  historic  tree  about  fif- 
teen feet  from  the  ground,  leaving 
but  one  large  branch  projecting  to- 
wards the  North,  still  furnishing 
quite  a  little  shade.  For  this  reason 
the  old  tree  was  left  in  this  shape  for 
two  summers,  but  last  Wednesday 
its  protecting  and  sheltering  life  was 
brought  to  a  clcse.  Many  are  the 
boys  in  attendance  here  since  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  School  who  have 
gathered  twice  daily  near  this  gnarl- 
ed old  veteran  of  the  forest.     Every 


boy  who  has  left  us  and  those  now 
present  will  readily  understand  ex- 
pressions such  as:  "Meet  me  at  the 
tree,"  "Leave  it  at  the  tree,"  or  "Re- 
port at  the  tree,"  for  this  was  a  pop- 
ular meeting-place  when  the  work 
lines  were  to  be  detailed,  official  an- 
nouncements made,  or  groups  of  boys 
or  officers  called  together  for  special 
purposes.  From  time  to  time  many 
stories  have  been  written  about  this 
old  tree  and  doubtless  many  stories 
have  been  told  beneath  the  shade  of 
its  sheltering  branches.  We  will 
miss  this  tree  quite  as  much  as  we 
would  miss  an  old  friend.  Although 
another  has  been  planted  in  its  stead, 
it  can  never  take  the  place  of  the 
old  oak  around  which  are  clustered 
so  many  memories  and  incidents  of 
the  past. 


Rev.  H.  C.  Kellermeyer,  pastor  of 
the  Reformed  Church,,  Concord,  con- 
ducted the  service  at  the  Training 
School  last  Sunday  afternoon.  For 
the  Scripture  Lesson  he  read  the 
first  chapter  of  II  Timothy,  follow- 
ing which  he  talked  to  the  boys 
on  "Friends."  In  the  course  of  his 
remarks  Rev.  Kellermeyer  called  at- 
tention to  our  friends,  the  birds  and 
flowers.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that 
birds  sometimes  partly  destroy 
some  fruit  and  grain  crops,  they 
more  than  make  up  for  any  damage 
done  by  destroying  countless  bugs 
and  insects,  and  he  urged  the  boys 
to  be  friendly  towards  them.  He 
then  told  the  boys  they  should  all 
love  flowers  and  be  glad  to  help  to 
grow  them,  and  they  in  turn  would 
be  friend.y  to  us.     Rev.  Keilei*meyer 
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further  stated  that  all  things  cre- 
ated by  God  are  our  friends  and  we 
should  treat  them  as  such.  Then 
said  the  speaker,  we  should  ever 
strive  to  be  friendly  towards  each 
other.  We  should  be  very  careful  in 
choosing  the  right  kind  of  friends — - 
friends  who  are  true  blue — who 
stand  ready  to  help  us  when  assist- 
ance is  needed.  The  speaker  then 
told  several  stories  of  great  friend- 
ships, among  them  being:  The  story 
of  Damon  and  Pythias;  the  great 
friendship  that  existed  between  Jon- 
athan and  David;  the  love  David  and 
Hiram  King  of  Tyre  had  for  each 
other;  the    great  love  Paul    had    for 


Timothy;  a  mother's  love  for  her 
children,  and  others.  He  concluded 
by  saying  that  best  of  all,  we  have 
the  opportunity  of  being  friends  of 
Jesus  Christ,  by  heeding  His  advice, 
"If  ye  love  me,  keep  my  command- 
ments." He  is  a  friend  to  all  re- 
gardless of  race  or  color;  He  stands 
by  us  when  all  others  fail,  and  we 
should  ever  strive  to  keep  Him  as 
our  friend  by  doing  His  will.  We 
are  indebted  to  Rev.  Kellermeyer  for 
a  most  helpful  and  interesting  ser- 
vice, and  wish  to  take  this  opportun- 
ity to  assure  him  that  he  will  always 
be  a  welcome  visitor  to  the  School. 


A  CHAMPION  SPELLER 

Notoriously  poor  spellers  as  most  Americans  are,  once  in  a 
while  there  is  found  one  who  can  really  spell.  And  such  a  one 
is  12-year-old  Courtney  B.  Lawson,  of  Chautauqua,  N.  Y., 
state  spelling  champion. 

In  the  contest  in  which  he  won  his  title  by  spelling  350 
words  of  unusual  difficulty  without  a  miss,  the  first  three  plac- 
es went  to  boys,  which  is  unusual.  Girls  generally  rank  high- 
er than  boys  as  spellers,  unless,  as  a  cynic  remarks,  they  hap- 
pen to  be  stenographers. 

Anyway,  here  are  a  few  of  the  350  words  which  young 
Lawson  negotiated  successfully. 

Auxililiary,  equinoctial,  shellac,  succinct,  perennial,  liquefy, 
scrupulous,  infallible,  silhouette,  convalescent,  repellent,  mac- 
aroon, tyrannical,  personnel,  ennoble,  malefactor,  panacea, 
rhinoceros,  jeopardize,  portiere. 

We  haven't  the  complete  list,  but  assume  that  such  old  fa- 
vorites as  Britannica,  parallel  and  battalion  were  not  omitted. 

Hats  off  to  Courtney  B.  Lawson !  He  may  be  a  great  proof- 
reader some  day. — Selected. 
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I  HOPE                        I 

*  * 

t  * 

$  "The  shade  and  gloom  of  life  are  fled                 % 

%  This  Resurrection  day;                                     * 

%  Henceforth  in  Christ  are  no  more  dead,           ♦ 

♦>  ♦> 

*  The  grave  hath  no  more  prey;  ♦ 
<*♦  *i* 

♦  In  Christ  we  live,  in  Christ  we  sleep,  * 
♦:-  ♦> 

♦  In  Christ  we  wake  and  rise;  * 
♦:♦  ♦> 

And  the  sad  tears  death  makes  us  weep,  * 

*>  He  wipes  from  all  our  eves."                            t 

♦  ♦ 
|:  —Selected.          | 
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DOGWOOD 

Into  the  woods  I  went, 

Bruised  and  sore  of  heart. 

Into  the  woods  I  went, 
Alone,  distraught,  apart. 

Seeking  the  balm  of  silence, 
Seeking  the  calm  of  trees; 

Seeking  the  quiet  of  sod, 
Seeking — ah  more  than  these. 

Seeking  the  pierced  hand, 
Seeking  his  pierced  brow; 

Seeking  the  pierced  side, 
Praying  his  guidance  now. 

Seated  I  was  with  sorrow; 

Aimless,  I  gazed  afar. 
Seemed  the  green  trees  parted 

Across  a  milk  white  sta/K. 

Something  so  softly  white, 
Something  to  comfort  me. 

Eager,  I  forward  ran; 
Behold — a  dogwood  tree! 

Every  spring  since  that  spring, 
Dogwood  has  seemed  to  me,. 

Symbol  of  the  beauty, 
Beyond  Gethsemane. 


— Selected. 
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THE  HOLY  BOOK 

When  the  days  are  d#rk,  men  need  its  light. 
When  the  times  are  hard,  men  need  its  comfort. 
When  the  outlook  is  discouraging,  men  need  it  confidence 
When  despair  is  abroad,  men  need  its  word  of  hope. 

There  are  luxuries  that  may  well  be  spared.  There  are  even  ne- 
cessities that  can  be  curtailed.  But  the  Bible,  indispensable  at  all 
times  is  still  more  indispensable  in  times  like  these  today. 

The  Bible  is  not  a  book  of  political  maxims  or  of  economic  the- 
ories. It  is  not  a  book  of  maxims  or  theories  at  all.  It  is  a  book 
of  living  principles.  Its  spirit  is  the  spirit  of  brotherliness  and 
good  will.  It  is  a  summons  to  helpfulness :  "Bear  ye  one  another's 
burdens."  It  is  a  summons  also  to  self-respecting  independence: 
"Let  every  man  bear  his  own  burden."  It  teaches  charity,  but  al- 
so justice.  It  calls  us  to  the  giving  and  serving  which  the  strong 
owe  to  the  weak,  and  those  who  have  to  those  who  lack ;  but  it  also 
strikes  straight  and  clear  at  the  moral  defects  in  individuals  which 
are  responsible  for  a  large  part  of  the  poverty  and  suffering  of  the 
world ;  and  also  at  the  moral  and  economic  defects  in  society,  in 
businss  relations,  and  in  the  distribution  of  the  common  resources 
of  the  world,  which  are  responsible  for  the  remaining  part. 

Christ  is  the  only  hope  of  individuals  and  of  society.  And  the 
Bible  is  the  only  book  which  tells  His  story.  It  alone  preserves 
His  words,  which  are  spirit  and  life.  It  alone  records  His  deeds  by 
which  He  saved  the  world,  and  would  save  it  now  if  we  would  obey 
Him. 

The  best  thing  men  can  do  is  to  spread  the  Bible  and  to  get  it 
read  and  obeyed.  This  would  be  the  end  of  hard  times,  of  poverty, 
of  unemployment,  of  injustice,  or  wrong  or  war. — Selected. 


JUST  FACTS 

Dr.  George  M.  Cooper,  a  physician  connected  with  the  North 
Carolina  State  Board  of  Health,  was  the  fiirst  public  health  offici- 
al to  place  dentistry  in  a  public  health  program.  This  was  in  1918. 

Afterwards,  1919,  North  Carolina  led  again,  as  one  of  the  first 
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states  to  have  a  dentist  member  of  State  Board  of  Health,  and  al- 
so to  have  a  law  enacted,  1931,  making  a  dentist  a  member  of  ev- 
ery county  board  of  health.     ("State  Board  Health.") 

Comments:  Close  upon  the  trail  of  these  advanced  steps  for  bet- 
ter health,  Dr,  Jam.es  M.  Parrot,  after  assuming  the  responsibili- 
ties of  the  State  Health  Office,  added  to  the  efficiency  of  his 
profession  by  making  the  "Division  of  Oral  Hygiene"  a  separate 
and  distinct  part  of  the  "Board  of  Health." 

The  teaching  of  oral  hygiene  means  that  children  through  prac- 
tical demonstrations  and  the  theory  of  study  will  be  conversant 
with  every  measure  conducive  to  better  teeth.  The  oral  hygiene 
program  includes  methods  that  tie-up  for  better  teeth  with  the 
daily  studies  in  the  school  room  or  elsewhere. 

We  recall  with  amusement,  but  the  fact  was  of  serious  concern 
at  the  time,  that  when  the  first  dentist  visited  a  one  teacher  school 
within  a  radius  of  a  few  miles  of  this  city,  some  of  the  children  re- 
volted from  fear,  broke  loose  from  the  teacher,  and  went  home. 
This  really  was  the  status  in  1924. 

Besides,  there  were  echoes  of  righteous  indignation  upon  the 
part  of  parents  presumbly  with  superior  educational  advantages, 
and  enough  of  the  world's  "filthy-lucre"  to  contribute  to  health, 
comfort  and  health  of  their  own  household,  who  resented  having 
their  children's  teeth  fixed  or  looked  after  by  the  state.  But,  the 
same  class  accepted  a  public  school  education  for  their  children  at 
the  expense  of  the  tax  paj-ers.  What  is  the  difference?  Health 
comes  first  we  acclaim. 

The  rough  spots  have  been  cleared  and  the  dawn  of  a  new  day 
for  "preventive  dentistry"  in  our  schools  is  here  to  stay.  People 
realize  the  absolute  necessity  of  a  clean  mouth  so  as  to  keep  other 
infection  from  entering  the  body. 


THE  REPORT  OF  DENTAL  SURVEY  IN  WINSTON 

The  only  report  seen  so  far  as  to  results  of  the  state-wide  survey 
of  mouth  health  conditions  of  the  school  children  is  the  one  given 
in  the  Winston-Salem  Journal. 
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The  report  is  that  "the  health  committee  of  the  board  of  alder- 
man, in  cooperation  with  Dr.  R.  L.  Carlton,  city  health  officer  are 
working  out  plans  to  stamp  out  the  epidemic  of  trench  mouth,  or 
Vincent's  Angina  which  has  lately  started  to  sweep  through  the 
city  schools." 

The  seriousness  of  the  situation  is  seen  after  the  report  of  the 
Forsyth  Dental  Society  was  received.  One  school  especially  had 
more  than  one  hundred  cases  of  this  disease,  and  according  to  the 
health  officer,  he  thinks  "this  highly  communicable  disease,  for  the 
sake  of  humanity,  should  be  approached  with  every  rule  of  strict- 
est sanitation." 

The  rules  suggested  by  Dr.  R.  L.  Carlton  are  that  children 
should  not  "swap  apples,  chewing  gum  or  marbles  or  in  any  way 
there  is  danger  of  contact.  He  specially  stresses  checking  up  on 
drinking  fountains  where  the  water  does  not  flow  freely  for  in  this 
way  the  disease  spreads  like  wild-fire." 

The  treatment  is  simple,  but  if  not  checked  there  lurks  great 
danger  of  other  involvements,  but  sometimes  according  to  the 
statement  of  authority  the  disease  heals  slowly. 

The  whole  object  of  the  State  Health  Department  in  advocating 
the  state-wide  survey  of  mouth  health  conditions  of  school  chil- 
dren was  to  safe-guard  homes  where  there  are  children,  but,  re- 
sults will  not  be  realized  if  conditions  are  not  made  known. 

The  boys  of  this  institution  have  been  the  beneficiaries  of  a  den- 
tal clinic,  and  the  little  fellows  are  quite  proud  to  show  their  pear- 
ly white  teeth  and  at  the  same  time  remark  "I  have  not  a  single 
decayed  tooth."  This  institution  takes  every  precaution  to  pre- 
vent epidemics. 


WHAT  AN  AUTHOR  THINKS 

One  of  the  most  scathing  comments  against  the  craze  for  play- 
ing "contract-bridge"  comes  from  the  author,  Octajvus  Cohen  of 
Birmingham,  Alabama. 

The  review  of  Cohen  gives  expression  to  the  fact  that  his  serious 
face  and  soft  voice  gives  not  the  least  suggestion  of  the  rollicking 
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stories  that  he  writes,  and  wants  it  emphasized,  that  he  has  not  the 
least  desire  to  start  a  crusade  against  bridge  playing.  He  just 
thinks  the  love  of  the  game  has  absorbed  too  much  time.  The  auth- 
or and  his  wife  play  a  fairly  good  hand  of  contract-bridge  as  a  div- 
ersion but  not  to  the  elimination  of  other  things. 

Some  people  have  so  formed  the  habit  of  playing  bridge  till  it 
serves  as  an  "anaesthetic"  against  the  dragging  of  time.  It  has 
taken  the  place  of  many  worthwhile  diversions  or  the  desire  to 
study  for  higher  and  better  things  that  lead  to  culture  of  the 
mind,  or  developments  for  service. 

The  craze  for  contract  has  destroyed  the  art  of  conversation.  A 
bridge  fiend  talks  bridge  continuously  till  it  is  impossible  to  get  a 
social  gathering  that  can  talk  clearly  upon  other  subjects. 

There  are  women  who  play  bridge  five  afternoons  and  five  nights 
in  the  week,  and  even  the  old  culture  clubs  are  taking  it  right  on 
the  shin.  Also  when  men  go  off  on  fishing  parties,  it  means  ten 
hours  of  bridge  and  two  of  fishing,  and  on  cruising  trips  a  contact 
is  hard  to  make  unless  one  can  play  a  good  game  of  bridge. 

In  short  the  conclusion  is  the  art  of  conversation  has  been  great- 
ly hurt  by  the  universal  mania  for  playing  bridge,  proving  a  detri- 
ment to  the  social  life. 


A  few  years  ago  it  was  said,  "that  one-half  of  the  world  cannot 
read,  one-half  is  without  the  physician  and  one-half  has  never 
heard  of  Christianity." 

This  is  a  challenge,  for  education,  progressive  civilization  and 
the  Christian  religion  are  inseparable,  but  the  people  are  the  ex- 
ponents of  either  cause. 

The  question  is  which  of  the  three  has  the  greater  following? 
The  following  of  either  numerically  could  not  correct  conditions, 
but  the  warmth  of  spirit  and  intensity  of  interest  will  yield  a 
greater  reformation  than  numbers. 

We  know  if  the  other  half  of  the  world  is  to  be  released  from 
darkness  of  ignorance  and  vice  the  challenge  rests  in  the  Christian 
church,  or  the  Christian  people. 
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WHAT  CAN  BE  DONE? 

(Stanly  News-Press) 


When  Governor  Ehringhaus  ad- 
dressed the  state  Democratic  execu- 
tive committee  early  in  March,  he 
took  time  to  tell  that  body  how  the 
taxpayer's  dollar  is  being  spent  in 
the  operation  of  the  state  govern- 
ment. In  view  of  the  fight  which 
has  already  started  regarding  tax- 
ation in  this  state,  it  is  well  to  note 
just  how  the  money  which  is  collect- 
ed is  being  spent.  Here  is  the  Gov- 
ernor's explanation  of  how  it  is 
spent : 

Public    schools    $  .40 

Debt  service 30 

Highways        17 

Educational    institutions    025 

•  Charitable  and  correctional 

institutions    025 

Confederate  pensions  and  the 

judiciary    (courts)    02 

Govermental    offices     025 

Miscellaneous    expenses     .035 

At  first  thought,  one  quickly  con- 
cludes that  the  cutting  of  expenses 
will  be  well-nigh  impossible.  In  fact, 
if  the  schoolteachers  of  the  state  are 
to  be  given  living  salaries,  it  will  be 


necessary  to  increase  the  expenses. 
However,  if  would  appear  that  the 
fair  thing  to  do  would  be  to  reduce 
the  amount  of  money  which  is  being 
used  by  the  highway  commission. 
Practically  all  the  debt  of  the  state 
was  created  for  the  purpose  of  build- 
ing roads,  and  when  you  add  the  30 
cents  used  for  debt  service  to  the  17 
cents  used  far  the  highways,  we  find 
that  we  ace  spending  practically  47 
cents  of  every  dollar  for  roads.  Ev- 
en the  most  generous  could  not  deny 
that  we  are  spending  less  for  schools 
than  we  are  for  roads.  But  after 
working  on  the  highway  budget,  the 
most  that  could  be  hoped  for  would 
be  to  give  the  school  teachers  what 
was  taken  away  from  the  highways. 
Tt  would  appear  that  skillful  man- 
agement of  the  state's  finances  will 
be  necessary  if  there  is  to  be  sub- 
stantial reduction  during  the  coming 
year.  However,  there  is  nothing 
like  trying  to  bring  down  expenses, 
and  only  the  men  who  are  committed 
to  making  a  thorough  investigation 
of  all  departments  of  government 
should  be  sent  to  the  legislature. 


"Then  wake,  glad  heart!  awake,  awake! 
And  seek  thy  rsien  Lord, 
Joy  in  his  Resurrection  take 
And  comfort  in  His  word: 
And  let  thy  life  through  all  its  ways, 

One  long  thanksgiving  be, 
Its  theme  of  joy,  its  song  of  praise, 
'Christ  died  and  rose  for  me.' " 

— Selected. 
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HOW  DO  TEACHERS  LIVE? 


(Asheville 

Figures  usually  make  dull  reading 
but  sometimes  they  are  absolutely 
necessary  to  the  telling  of  a  story. 
A  little  study  of  the  figurts  relating 
to  the  city  schools  of  Asheville  is  all 
that  is  necessary  for  those  who 
would  like  to  discover  where  the 
burden  of  keeping  these  schools  go- 
ing  has    fallen   this   year. 

Last  year  the  average  salary  of 
white  teachers  in  the  city  schools 
was    $1,671.    This   year   it    is    $701. 

Last  year  the  maximum  salary  of 
white  teachers  was  $1,600.  This 
year  it  is   $720. 

Last  year  the  minimum  salary  of 
white  teachers  was  $900.  This 
year  it  is   $520. 

Last  year  the  maximum  salary  of 
white  principal^  was  $3,200*.  Thte' 
yestir  it  is  $1,568. 

Last  year  the  average  salary  of 
white    principals   was    $2,211.        This 


Citizen) 

year  it  is  $1,278. 

Last  year  the  minimum  salary  of 
white  principals  was  $2,000.  This 
year  it  is  $1,040. 

To  receive  the  maximum  salary  of 
$720  a  white  teacher  must  have  had 
four  years  of  colleg  education  or  the 
equivalent  and  eight  years  of  teach- 
ing experience. 

The  pay  of  a  white  teacher  draw- 
ing the  maximum  salary  for  the  year 
of  $720  averages  $13.85  per  week 
for  the  year. 

We  are  told  that  in  Asheville  col- 
ored nursemaids,  some  of  whom  have 
only  sense  enough  to  come  in  out  of 
the  rain,  get  from  $3  to  $6  a  week 
and  their  board. 

Teachers  have  to  eat  as  best  they 
can  out  of  their  $13.85.  There  ought 
to  be  a  great  story  in  how  they  man- 
age it. 


SO  CONQUERS  TRUTH! 
The  resurrection  tells  us  the  story  of  the  conquest  of  truth. 
Beaten  to  earth  it  always  rises  again.  Stoned  in  by  mighty 
rocks  and  sealed  by  the  seal  of  Caesar,  it  will  not  stay  buried. 
The  enemies  of  Christ  have  tried  everything.  No  possible  tor- 
ture for  human  flesh  and  human  courage  has  been  overlooked. 
Truth  is  like  the  seed  buried  in  the  ground.  The  very  ground 
so  cruelly  heaped  upon  it  becomes  the  nesting  place  for  new 
life.  In  the  conquest  of  the  grave  by  Jesus  we  have  a  parable 
of  the  final  victory  of  all  for  which  He  stood.  Even  the  ser- 
pentine wisdom  of  Russian  communism  cannot  completely 
conquer  the  truth.  There  are  days,  years,  decades,  even  cen- 
turies when  the  grave  appears  to  be  the  final  resting  place  of 
truth.  But  sure  as  Jesus  arose  from  the  grave,  the  day  of 
truth  will  come.     "The  Living  Saviour"  assures  this. 

— Selected. 
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ARISE!  AWAKE!  AND  SING! 


By  Veda 

Easter,  Easter,  Easter!  sang  the 
glad  sunshine  and  the  quickening 
spirit  of  the  springtime.  Easter, 
Ester,  Easter!  sang  the  fragrant 
pink  hyacinths  and  the  gorgeous 
tulips  in  their  bright-frilled  pots 
tnere  in  the  flower  shop.  Easter, 
faster,  Easte^!  sang  the  s,tately  lil- 
ies of  golden  heart  that  would  be  so 
much  in  demand  for  the  next  several 
days. 

But  Lucile  Norman's  quite  pretty 
voice  was  not  singing  that  morning. 
Her  eyes  were  not  singing.  Her 
heart  was  not  singing  either. 

She  had  lost  her  position. 
The  little  flower  shop,  together 
with  the  greenhouse  which  supplied 
it,  had  been  sold.  The  new  owners 
would  take  possession  in  a  very  few 
weeks,  bringing  with  them  their  own 
staff  of  employees  in  part;  and  the 
new  manager's  own  daughter  was 
experienced  in  the  very  work  in 
which   Lucile   was   now   engaged. 

"She'll  walk  right  in  here  and  take 
my  place;  and  I'll  be  out  of  a  job," 
remarked  Lucile  to  herself  as  she  set 
fowa'fd  another  pot  of  tulips  to  re- 
place one  sold.  "Well,  it's  all  right, 
of  course.  I  can't  blame  him  for 
putting  in  his  own  daughter  if  she 
knows  the  work.  But  what  I'm  go- 
ing to  do — :what  mother  and  I  are 
going  to  do — I  certainly  do  not  know 
exactly." 

How  she  had  loved  that  little 
place  from  it's  first  opening!  That 
was  in  her  junior  year  at  high 
school,  and  by  going  just  a  little  out 
of  her  way  she  could  pass  it  on  her 
way  to  and  from  school. 


Group 

"Yes,  I  have  some  lovely  lilies." 
she  quickly  assured  an  inquiring 
customer.  "A  » lily  with  a  single 
blossom  sells  for  a  dollar,  and  it's 
fifty  cents  more  for  each  additional 
bud  or  blossom.  Here's  a  beautiful 
plant  with  seven  buds  and  blossoms. 
You'd  like  this  one?  All  right;  where 
shall  I  send  it?  And  with  what  card? 
Thank  you  so  much.  Come  in  again." 

As  she  made  the  entry  in  hea*  book 
Lucile  noted  with  satisfaction  that 
she  would  have  an  excellent  sales 
showing  for  the  month.  The 
business  had  certainly  grown  since 
she  first  began  to  haunt  the  little 
shop,  back  in  those  high  school  days. 
How  pleased  she  was  when  they 
first  began  calling  her  occasionally 
to  help  out  on  Saturday  and  after 
school  in  the  busier  seasons;  and  how 
pleased  she  was  when  she  found  her- 
self working  regularly  here  among 
the  flowers.  For  some  time  now  she 
had  had  entire  entire  charge  of  the 
little  flower  booth. 

"I  just  can't  give  up  my  place;  I 
just  have  to  have  it,"  she  reiterated 
silently  as  she  set  a  perfect  lily  at 
the  top  of  a  pyramidal  stand  and  be- 
gan to  arrange  others  below  it,  with 
ferns  effectively  massed  at  the  base. 

"Yes,  we  have  some  beatiful  ones," 
she  smilingly  assured  an  entering 
customer,  and  turned  to  show  her  the 
pots  of  saucy-faced   pansies. 

Other,  customers  followed,  keeping 
her  so  busy  all  morning  long  that  she 
could  give  little  thought  to  anything 
save  flowers  and  prices  and  deliver- 
ies. The  Easter  trade  was  coming 
on  nicely,  and  a  wedding  or  two  had 
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added  to  the  demand  for  flowers. 

"I  can't  come  home  this  noon,  mo- 
ther," she  telephoned  at  twelve 
o'clock.     "I'm  too  busy  this  time." 

She  really  didn't  care  if  she  was 
too  busy.  She  didn't  want  to  go 
home.  She  didn't  want  to  face  her 
mother  just  yet  with  this  matter  of 
no  job.  Of  course  she  would  have  to 
tell  her — but  not  now.  She  wanted 
to  wait  until  she  could  think  it  all 
out  a  little  and  get  a  better  hold  on 
herself — get  another  place  first,  if 
possible. 

She  didn't  even  close  the  little  shop 
for  lunch.  Customers  kept  dropping 
in,  so  she  ordered  in  a  sandwich  and 
a  cup  of  hot  chocolate  and  stayed 
right  where  she  was;  and  to  even 
that  lunch  she  found  herself  able  to 
give   only  interrupted   attention. 

She  was  courtesy  itself  to  each  pa- 
tron, however,  and  her  quick  fingers 
arranged  displays,  wrapped  plants, 
boxed  flowers,  and  made  change  with 
•a  deftness  that  was  the  fruit  of  her 
natural  love  of  the  work  plus  a  per- 
iod of  experience  that  would  be  no 
mean  asset  in  seeking  employment 
elsewhere. 

"My,  I  wish—" 

But  there  was  the  trouble.  It  just 
would  not  do  for  her  to  seek  employ- 
ment in  any  other  town.  Her  moth- 
v  er  would  never  be  contented  any- 
where except  in  that  neat  little  cot- 
tage that  had  been  home  for  so  long 
for  the  three  of  them.  Why,  every 
s(hrub  on  the  place  meant  a  definite 
something  to  her;  every  little  thing 
about  house  and  yard  stirred  some 
cherished  recollection.  Oh,  Lucile 
would  have  to  stay  right  there.  She 
couldn't  consider  doing  anything 
else. 

If  she   could   leave — oh,   if   it  were 


possible  to  go  elsewhere,  she  might 
accompany  her  old  employer  to  the 
new  greenhouses  in  the  next  county, 
where  he  would  have  general  charge. 
He  had  assured  her  that  he  could 
place  here  there  very  shortly,  if 
not  immediately;  and  there  she 
would  have  an  opportunity  for  ad- 
vancement. 

"Arise,  Awake,  and  Sing,"  caroled 
a  record  at  the  music  shop  next  door 
as  Lucile  swallowed  the  last  of  her 
hot  chocolate,  which  was  not  so  hot 
by  that  time. 

"Oh,  I  wish  they  wouldn't  play 
that,"  she  said  with  a  trace  of  irri- 
tation. "I  certainly  don't  feel  like 
singing;  I  can't  see  that  I  have  a 
thing  in  the  world  to  sing  about." 

But  she  smiled  anyway,  whether 
she  felt  particularly  like  it  or  not,  as 
a  customer  entered  asking  for  violets, 
She  had  lovely  ones,  and  thrilled  to 
the  beauty  of  them  in  spite  of  herself 
as  she  slipped  the  fragrant  purple 
mass  into  the  neat,  square  box. 

"Arise,  Awake,  and  Sing,"  came 
the   beautiful   words   again. 

Lucile  tried  to  stop  her  ears 
with  attention  to  business,  and  was 
glad  to  find  her  full  morning  fol- 
lowed by  quite  a  busy  afternoon.  She 
tried  to  wait  on  the  trade  with  her 
old  light  spirit,  but,  try  as  she 
would,  she  found  herself  serving 
more  or  less  mechanically.  It  was 
hard  for  her  fingers  to  move  like  mu- 
sic when  her  heart  refused  to  sing; 
and  her  smile  sometimes  was  rather 
absent-minded. 

"What  shall  we  do  without  my 
job?  What  shall  we  do  without  my 
job?"  ran  that  annoying  undertone; 
that   insistent,  annoying  question. 

She  was;  thoroughly  tired  out  when 
she  got  home  that  evening,  and  went 
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right  to  her  room;  but  it  was  an  op- 
portunity to  be  alone  that  she  sought 
quite  as  much  as  physical  rest. 

"Good  morning,  dea^r,"  said  her 
mother  cheerily  as  she  came  into  the 
dining  room  the  next  morning  with 
barely  time  to  discuss  her  toast  and 
egg  annd  catch  the  bus. 

Lucile  talked  lightly  of  this  and 
that  in  her  few  minutes  before  leav- 
ing, but  her  mother  knew  (and  Lucile 
knew  s,he  knew)  that  some  problem 
was  befdre  her  for  solution.  When 
their  eyes  met  there  was  question — 
but  Lucile  just  couldn't  answer  yet. 
Kissing  her  mother  good  by,  she  ran 
for  the  almost  due  bus. 

It  helped,  though,  just  to  know  her 
mother's  thoughts  were  with  her. 
She  would  be  very  sure  that  Lucile 
would  tell  her  presently.  And  Lu- 
cille was  very  sure  that,  whatever 
the  situation  might  prove  to  be  for 
them,  a  brave  and  helpful  mother 
would  be  right  there  facing  it  with 
her. 

•'What  in  the  world  I'm  going  to 
do,  though,  I  certainly  don't  know," 
she  said  to  herself  as  she  found  a 
seat  in  the   rapidly-filling  bus. 

"Well!  Good  morning!"  said  the 
man  by  her  side,  coming  out  from 
behind  his  pape'r.  "I  was  just  think- 
ing of  you  last  evening.  Is  it  true 
that  your  flower  shop  is  changing 
hands?" 

"Yes,  Mr.  Brown,  the  deal  has 
been  closed.  The  new  people  will 
take  charge  on  the  first  of  the 
month,  or   shortly  thereafter." 

"I  understood  so.  Well,  what 
about  you?  Would  you  consider  some 
other  position  if  something  desirable 
opened  up  for  you?" 

"Indeed  I  would.  I'll  be  out  im- 
mediately,   I    suppose,  when   the   new 


people  come  in.  And,  reallly,  I  just 
don't  know  where  to  turn  to  look  for 
something  else.  All  I  know  is  about 
flowers." 

"Well,  I  think  I  know  of  some- 
thing you'll  like.  I  just  happened  to 
hear  of  it,  but  it  was.  from  an  au- 
thoritative source  and  I  believe  I  can 
help  you  get  it  if  you  want  it,"  he 
went  on  as  he  scribbled  down  an  ad- 
dress. "They're  fine  people  to  work 
for,  and  they  pay  well.  Go  right  up 
there   and   apply." 

He  arose  at  his  stop  and  Lucile 
glanced  at  the  address  he  had  writ- 
ten. That  was  indeed  a  place  that 
would  be  sought  after  when  the  va- 
cancy became  known. 

A  glance  at  her  watch  showed  that 
she  had  no  time  to  do  anything  about 
it  before  reporting  at  the  flower 
shop,  but  her  business  experience 
had  taught  her  that  to  act  quickly  is 
of  first  importance.  As  soon  as  she 
had  opened  the  shop  and  attended  to 
the  day's  preliminaries  she  stepped 
to  the  telephone  and  called  a  girl 
who  had  helped  her  out  before  in 
rush  times.  She  would  think  noth- 
ing of  being  called  now,  with  the 
Easter  trade  coming  on  heavily. 

As  soon  as  Mabel  was  installed 
among  the  flowers,  off  went  Lucile 
to  see  about  the  possible  new  posi- 
tion. She  had  readily  secured  an 
appointment  by  telephone,  and  she 
knew  Mr.  Brown  had  kindly  spoken 
a  good  word  for  her.  It  was  with 
some  trepidation  that  she  applied 
for  the  place,  nevertheless,  although 
she  believed  she  really  could  carry 
the  work  satisfactorily  when  she  had 
been  accustomed  to  it. 

Mr  Sloan,  the  head  of  the  depart- 
ment, who  questioned  her,  was  very 
pleasant  and  courteous,  but  distinct- 
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ly  nocommittal. 

"We  have  some  other  applicants 
under  consideration,"  he  remarked 
as  she  took  her  leave,  "but  you  may 
expect  to  hear  from  us  soon  if  at  all, 
as  we  must  fill  the  place  in  a  very 
short  time." 

Lucile  hurried  back  to  her  work. 

"There's  not  a  chance  in  the  world 
for  me  there"  she  told  herself. 

But  what  was  she  going  to  do? 
She  might  be  a  clerk  in  a  store — but 
she  knew  two  girls  with  considerable 
experience  who  were  securing  only 
occasional  employment.  She  could 
think  of  no  field  in  which  there  were 
not  two  or  more  applicants  for  every 
position.  With  business  dull,  she 
was  really  surprised  that  the  trade 
of  the  flower  shop  had  kept  up  so 
well. 

While  both  she  and  Mabel  were 
waiting  on  customers  that  busy  af- 
ternoon the  telephone  'rang  sharply. 
Answering  as  soon  as  she  could.  Lu- 
cile was  surprised  to  hear  Mr. 
Slona's  voice. 

"You  may  consider  .  yourself  em- 
ployed," he  said.  "Please  report  at 
eight   o'clock  tomorrow   morning." 

Lucile  gasped.  It  had  all  happen- 
ened  as  quickly  aa,  that.  She  had  a 
job;    a  good  one. 

"I'll  be  there,"  she  promised. 
"Arise,  Awake,  and  Sing!"  began 
the  radio  next-door.  And  this  time 
Lucile  voiced  no  objection.  She 
found  herself  humming  the  words 
ligthly  as  she  went  about  her  duties. 
Oh,  yes;  she  felt  like  singing  now. 
Who  wouldn't?  She  must  telephone 
her  mother  as  soon  as  she  had  a 
free  minute.  No,  she  would  wait 
until  she  got  home  that  evening,  and 
tell  her  all  about  it  then.  How 
pleased  her  mother  would  be? 


Presently  there  was  a  lull  in  the 
trade,  and  the  two  girls  began  chat- 
ting. 

"Oh,  say,  you  know  Delia  Benton, 
don't  you?"  began   Mabel. 

"No,  I  don't  believe  I  do." 
"Oh'  I  thought  you  did.  Well, 
you  must  meet  her.  She's  just  the 
kind  of  a  person  you'd  like.  She  sure- 
ly has  had  a  hard  time,  though.  She 
didn't  have  very  good  health  where 
she  was,  so  she  came  here  to  her  sis- 
'ter's;  and  over  she  tumbled  right 
away  with  an  emegency  appendici- 
tis operation.  She's  smart  as  she 
can  be,  but  she  has  never  been  able 
to  find  any  regular  wOrk  here — that 
is,  till  now.  She's  just  been  doing 
a  little  something  along;  and  of 
course  being  sick  took  all  she  had 
saved;  and  her  sister  has  a  big  fam- 
ily of  her  own,  and  she  doesn't  like 
to  impose  on  her.  But  now  she  has 
a  dandy  place,,  and  I'm  so  glad'- 
That  is,  we're  pretty  sure  she  has  it. 
Mr.  Sloan  said  he'd  let  her  know 
about  it  today." 

Ting-a-ling-ling,  rang  the  tele- 
phone. Mabel  was  nearest  it,  and 
promptly   picked   up   the   receiver. 

"Oh,  say!  If  that  isn't  just  too 
bad!"  Lucile  heard  her  say. 

"Well,  she  didn't  get  the  place," 
announced  Mabel,  concluding  her 
telephone  conversation,  and  turning 
to  Lucile  indignantly.  "Oh,  of  course 
she  wasn't  really  definitely  employed, 
but  that  old  Mr.  Sloan  had  almost 
told  her  she  had  the  place.  Oh,  it 
just  makes  me  tired.  And  she's  just 
the  fines  girl!  You'd  just  love  her. 
Believe  me,  she  needs  that  work, 
too." 

Sloan! 

Lucile  bit  her  lip. 

Well   she   argued,   she   didn't   know 
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anything  about  Delia  Benton  when 
she  put  in  her  own  application.  She 
won  the  place  in  a  fair  field. 

"Arise,  Awake,  and  Sing,"  began 
the  voice  in  the  music  store  next- 
door. 

"Oh,  I  wish  they  wouldn't  play 
that  any  more,"  said  Lucile  impa- 
tiently. 

"Why?"  smiled  Mabel.  "I  think 
it's   beautiful." 

The  day  finished  itself  somehow, 
but  Lucile's  thoughts  were  a  troubl- 
ed, indecisive  battleground  for  some 
while  before  she  finally  came  to  a  de- 
cision— the  only  decision  it  would 
have  been  possible  for  her  to  reach 
after  a  bit  of  hasty,  but  clever  in- 
vestigation showed  conclusively  that 
Delia  Benton  really  would  have  had 
the  place  but  for  her  own  applica- 
tion. Letting  Mabel  go  home  early, 
she  promptly  called  up   Mr.   Sloan. 

It  was  a  brief  conversation. 

"Very  well,"  answered  the  imper- 
sonal voice  at  the  other  end  of  the 
line,  "I  shall  so  report." 

Lucile  well  knew  it  meant  that 
Miss  Benton  would  be  employed  in- 
stead of  he'r.  Well,  she  wanted  her 
to  be;  she  did;  s^he  did.  And  in  spite 
of  the  smarting  tears  that  just  would 
not  all  be  crushed  back,  she  did  mean 
it  wholeheartedly.  She  and  her  mo- 
ther had  saved  something.  They 
had  a  small,  though  very  small,  in- 
dependent income.  They  had  their 
little  home.  She  did  want  the  other 
girl  who  needed  it  more  to  have  the 
place;  but — oh,  she  did  want  some- 
thing  herself,  too. 

That  night  she  told  her  mother 
about  it.   She  could  keep  it  to  herself 


no  longer. 

"Never  mind,  dear,"  said  Mrs. 
Noman  in  the  tone  Lucile  loved. 
"It's  bound  to  work  out  all  right  in 
the  long  run.  You  took  the  right 
fjtand;  and  its  going  to  be  all  right." 
It  was  the  day  after  Easter  that 
the  new  manager  came  in.  He  look- 
ed about,  checked  over  things,  and 
seemed  very  well  satisfied  on  the 
whole. 

"I  hear  good  reports  of  your  work 
here,"  he  remarked  presently. 
"Would  you  care  to  stay  on  with  me 
in  your  present  capacity — with  some 
increase  in  pay  promised  in  time  if 
a  growing  business  justifies  it?" 

"Why — why,  I'd  like  to  very 
much,"  stammered  Lucile.  But  I 
thought — they  said — isn't  your 
daughter  going  to — " 

"My  daughter  is  to  be  with  me,"  he 
smiled.  "But  she  has  a  flare  right 
now  for  the  decoration  end  of  the 
work.  She  wants  to  go  out  and  fix 
up  tables,  and  decorate  churches  for 
fine  weddings,  and  do  a  little  land- 
scaping if  she  has  opportunity,  and 
take  care  of  the  outside  work  in  that 
way.  We'll  need  you  in  the  office 
just  the  same,  if  you  think  you'd  like 
to  work  with  us." 

"Oh,  I  would,"  smiled  Lucile.  "I 
— I  just  hated  to  leave  my  flowers." 

When  he  left  there  was  no  sound 
of  Easter  music  in  the  shop  next- 
door.  Easter  was  over.  But  Lu- 
cile was  humming  lightly  to  herself 
as  she  changed  her  window  display 
a  little.  And  her  spirit  was  al- 
together in  harmony  with  the  beau- 
tiful words: 

"Arise,  Awake,  and   Sing!" 
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CUSTOMS  OF  THE  EASTER  TIME 


Bv  Leah  A.  Kazmark 


Aci'oss  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  in  those 
Slavic  countries  of  central  Europe, 
many  of  the  world's  most  anciont 
and  most  delightful  customs  of  the 
Ea^ter-tide  are  still  cherished.  Sea- 
son of  joy  and  gladness,  not  even  the 
happy  time  of  Christmas  biings  any 
more  traditions  to  each  home  or  is 
any  more  welcome. 

That  the  thatched-roofed  dwellings 
may  be  ready  to  welcome  neighbors 
and  friends  on  this  great  day,  every- 
one in  the  household  is  busy  for 
weeks.  First  the  gay  tile  stove  is 
scoured  until  it  gleams  like  a  jewel, 
and  since  it  is  the  treasured  posses- 
sion of  the  family,  it  is  indeed  a  real 
gem  to  them.  Walls  and  benches  are 
scrubbed,  the  many  flower  pots  ad- 
joining the  tiny  shuttered  windows 
have  fresh  coats  of  bright  paint,  and 
last,  the  floors  are  s,anded  in  pretty 
designs. 

If  it  can  be  afforded,  the  cottage  is 
painted  so  that  both  within  and  with- 
out the  home  shines  to  welcome  the 
Easter.  The  low  thatched  roofs, 
sheltering  the  small  houses  of  many 
bright  colors,  resemble  those  over 
which  some  fairy  princess  reigns  in 
the  "Land  of  Books."  But  very  real 
are  these  homes  of  the  crowded  vil- 
lages of  Central  Europe,  filled  with 
happy,  busy  families,  in  many  ways 
quite  like  those  of  America. 

With  the  house  in  its  gala  dress, 
mothers  turn  to  the  next  important 
thing,  preparing  the  Easter  food.  Of 
course  much  black  bread  must  be 
baked  on  the  hearth,  for  all  guests 
who  call  must  partake  of  the  ancient 
Slavic    custom    of    eating    bread    and 


salt  with  the  host.  Then  there  must 
be  a  plentiful  supply  of  tasty  "par- 
niceks"  in  the  great  black  jar.  These 
heart-shaped  cakes  are  gay  with  col- 
ored frosting  and  baked  especially 
for  gifts  at  Easter.  Recipes,  hand- 
ed down  from  one  generation  to  the 
next,  are  used,  for  neighbor  vies  with 
neighbor  in  making  the  most  intri- 
cate patterns  to  bake  in  the  old  wood- 
en cooky  molds. 

Since  colonial  days  Americans 
have  attended  church  on  Easter 
morn  dressed  in  new  spring  apparel 
in  honor  of  the  event.  This,  too,  is 
an  ancient  European  custom  and 
likely  it  crossed  the  dread  "Sea-of- 
Darkness"  in  those  ships  of  many 
sails  which  brought  settlers  to  our 
coast.  In  central  Europe  Easter  is 
gay  with  newly-embroidered  caps 
and  aprons.  Patient,  skilled  fingers 
have  been  busily  making  them  by 
candlelight  for  many  weeks,  so  that 
they  may  be  worn  en  this  great  occa- 
sion. Lucky  giris  may  have  new  rib- 
bons to  adorn  cap  and  apron,  but  if 
not,  they  will  be  happy  with  the 
many  delightful  customs  the  day 
brings. 

At  day  light  one  is  awakened  by 
the  sound  of  hymns  and  the  music  of 
many  dancing  feet  in  the  highway. 
It  is  the  children  singing  from  door 
to  door  the  beloved  old  sacred  tunes. 
Each  one  waves  proudly  a  tree  gay 
with  the  strangest  blossoms  ever 
seen  on  land  or  seaa:  brightly-color- 
ed egg  shells. 

Ducks  and  geese  are  the  main 
means  of  livelihood  in  many  Slavic 
families.        The   young    folks    of   the 
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households  cafre  for  them  each  day, 
driving  them  with  long  poles  to  the 
green  meadows  and  streams  outside 
the  village.  Lunch  is  taken  along 
so  that  the  entire  day  until  twilight 
descends  is  given  over  to  caring  for 
these  treasures  of  the  home.  But 
just  before  the  Easter-time,  eggs  are 
not  sold  but  are  eaten  by  the  family 
and  used  in  the  extensive  baking  of 
the  "pernieeks."  Thus  a  supply  of 
shells  is  ready  fdr  the  old  custom. 

As  the  colonial  American  mothers, 
did  the  women  of  these  lands  of  Uk- 
rainia,,  Poland,  Serbia,  Bulgaria, 
Czecho-Slovakia,  Lativia,  Lithuania 
and  Yugo-Slavia  go  out  into  the 
woods  to  gather  roots  and  herbs  for 
the  dye-pots.  Then  the  shells  are 
made  brilliant  with  scarlet,  yellow 
and  blue  and  carefully  suspended  up- 
on tiny  trees  oir  branches.  Up  and 
down  the  village  streets  in  happy 
crowds  go  the  bands  of  Easter  sing- 
ers, waving  aloft  these  gayest  of  dec- 
oration. Is  it  any  wonder  that  the 
young  people  of  these  lands  antici- 
pate the  Eastertide? 

After  church,  family  feasts  are 
held  much  after  the  manner  of  our 
Thanksgiving.     "Everything   is   good, 


but  home  is  best,"  runs  an  old  Slav- 
ic proverb;  and  at  this  season  home 
is  the  center  of  happiness.  All  af- 
ternoon and  even  after  the  simple 
evening  meal,  callers  are  coming. 
Part  of  the  family  leave  to  call  upon 
others,  but  always  one  or  more  re- 
mains in  the  cottage,  gay  with  its 
new  paint  and  freshly-washed  han- 
ings,  to  welcome  guests.  Gifts  are 
exchanged  at  this  time;  especially 
among  the  younger  one  much  has 
been  made  of  this  tradition.  Such 
presents  may  be  colored  eggs  or 
more  elaborate  gifts,  according  to 
one's  purse,  but  the  spirit  of  happi- 
ness and  friendliness  is  king  at  East 
ter. 

One  learns  with  interest  of  these 
delightful  customs,  of  the  Slavic 
countries  across  the  sea.  Such  plea- 
sing manners,  so  carefully  honored 
and  preserved,  make  one  certain  that 
he  should  enjoy  knowing  these  races 
better.  It  seems,  too,  that  some  of 
our  very  own  Easter  customs  must 
have  started  in  those  colorful  lands, 
so  that  we  feel  that  we  know  them 
already  and  that  they  are  our 
friends. 


EASTER 

For  the  sixth  time  since  the  year  1800  Easter  Sunday  comes 
this  year  on  "All  Fools'  Day,"  April  1,  and  this  coincidence, 
the  savants  tell  us,  will  be  repeated  only  two  more  times 
prior  to  the  year  2,000.  By  that  time  the  present  generation 
will  have  run  its  course  and  will  little  reck  whether  or  not 
these  predictions  prove  correct. — Spartanburg  Herald. 
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AN  EASTER  LILY 

By  Marjorie  R.  Lusk 


Aileen  Roberts  folded  up  the  large 
bundle  of  papers  on  her  orderly  desk 
and  prepared  to  leave  the  big  office. 
She  glanced  at  her  watch.  She  had 
already  worked  half  an  hour  over- 
time, in  her  anxiety  to  get  the  work 
cleared  up  before  the  coming  Easter 
holiday. 

Her  thoughts,  released  from  the 
pressure  of  the  work  she  had  just 
finished,  strayed  to  the  call  she  had 
made  the  night  before  on  Mrs.  Mont- 
gomery, an  old  friend  of  her  moth- 
er's, who  lived  in  the  outskirts  of  the 
great  city,  in  a  beautiful  home,  beau- 
tiful beyond  anything  which  she  had 
ever  seen  before. 

Mrs.  Montgomery's  wistful  and 
dissatisfied  features  rose  again  to 
disturb  Aileen.  How  could  anybody 
be  discontented  and  incased  in  her 
own  troubles  when  living  in  such 
surroundings,  Aileen  asked  herself. 
Mrs.  Montgomery  had  stretched 
out  a  languid  hand  and  motioned  to- 
wards the  long  expanse  of  luxurious- 
ly furnished  rooms  overlooking  the 
wonderful  garden  outside.  "Oh,  yes," 
she  had  said,  "of  course  I  have  this 
and  everything  which  money  can 
buy..  But,  after  all,  money  can  buy 
so  little.  It  did  not  keep  Cynthia 
Ann  with  me,  when  that  intrepid  civ- 
il engineer  crossed  her  path.  She 
was  willing  to  following  him  to  the 
ends  of  the  earth.  I  will,  in  all  prob- 
ability, not  see  he*  again  until  the 
seven  year  contract  is  up;  then,  she 
writes,  it  will  be  for  only  a  short 
time.  She  and  her  husband  are  en- 
amored    with     life     in     that     dirty, 


want  to  go  back  again.  Cynthia  Ann 
always  did  have  a  great  idea  about 
being  of  service.  Now,  she  is  sure 
her  great  opportunity  has  come  to 
help  those  benighted  peons  by  show- 
ing them  what  a  real  American  home 
should  mean.  Those  are  her  very 
words.  She  does  not  think  of  me  and 
of  the  little  I  have  left,  now  that  she 
is  gone." 

The  discontented  expression  had 
deepened  upon  Mrs.  Montgomery's 
well-cared  for  features  during  this 
recital.  She  appeared  to  enjoy  re- 
vealing in  her  fancied  ills.  They 
were  real,  enough  to  her. 

"But  you  have  so  much.  Your 
daughter  is  well  and  happy,  is  she 
not?  Aileen  hazarded.  "That  is  so 
much  to  be  thankful  for.  And  it 
it  seems  as  if  you,  too,  could  find 
many  ways  in  which  to  make  life 
brighter  for  less  fortunate  ones 
about  you  Please,  dear  Mrs.  Mont- 
gomery, forgive  me  for  offering  ad- 
vice to  an  older  person,  but  I  found 
when  I  came  to  the  city  alone  that 
the  only  way  to  keep  from  being 
homesick  and  disconsolate  over  the 
long  week-ends  was  to  find  a  place  to 
help  in  the  church.  It  took  a  lively 
class  of  mischievous  but  adorable  lit- 
tle girls  to  make  me  really  happy. 
Now,  that  same  class  of  youngsters 
keeps  me  more  than  busy  over  the 
week-ends  and  in  the  long  Snday  af- 
ternoons. There  are  so  many  calls 
to  make  at  their  homes.  I  have 
found  real  friends,  too,  in  some  of 
the  parents  and  life  is  not  lonely  any 
more,  even  if  I  am  alone,  far  from 
the    only    home    I    have    ever   known, 


mountainous     region     in     Peru,    and       wresting    a   livelihood    from   a   capri- 
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cious  and  exacting  employer  who 
does  not  hesitate  to  call  my  attention 
to  any  small  error.'' 

Mrs.  Montgomery  had  looked  at 
Aileen  tolerantly  and  had  answered, 
"Yes,  my  dear,  it  is  all  very  well 
for  the  veiry  young  to  have  ideals  and 
a  burning  desire  to  make  the  world 
better  and  to  serve  humanity  but  it 
would  never  do  for  me,  or  satisfy 
my  longings,  I  am  certain.  No, 
there  is  little  left  for  me." 

As  Alieen  put  the  cover  over  her 
typewriter,  carefully  straightened  up 
her  desk  and  put  en  hat  and  coat, 
she  continued  to  think  of  Mrs.  El- 
len Montgomery.  "She  needs  to  have 
some  interest  but  I  am  not  the  one 
to  supply  it,"  Aileen  decided;  "but 
I  will  watch  for  something  which 
might  make  her  forget  those  imagin- 
ary troubles  of  hers.  They  are  so 
insignificant  compared  to  what  so 
many  people  have  to  endure." 

When  Aileen  reached  the  street 
she  noticed,  in  dismay,  that  a  light, 
drizzzling  rain  was  falling.  "I  do 
hope  it  will  clear  up  before  tomor- 
row., so  that  we  will  have  a  pleasant 
Easter  Sunday,"  she  said  to  herself. 
"I  believe  I'll  walk  a  mile  or  so  and 
look  in  the  windows.  Even  if  it  is 
raining,  I  need  the  exercise,  and  the 
flowers  are  as  so  lovely  at  this  sea- 
son/' She  walked  on  and  on  occasion- 
display  of  Easter  lilies  or  to  sniff 
only  stopping  to  look  at  some  lavish 
their  fragrance. 

Nearing  a  busy  corner,  she  was 
horrified  to  see  a  poorly  clad  little 
boy  dart  in  front  of  a  big  truck.  He 
was  carrying  a  big  plant  in  his  arms 
and,  as  he  slipped  on  the  wet  pave- 
ment, the  plant  flew  from  his  hands 
and  fell  to  the  road.  The  truck  pass- 
ed on,  not  hitting  the  boy,  but  leav- 


ing in  its  wake  a  broken  jar  and  the 
mangled  fragrances  of  a  lily. 

Aileen  drew  a  deep  breath  of  re- 
lief that  the  little  boy  had  not  been 
hurt  and  started  on  again.  Then  she 
noticed  that  the  little  fellow  was 
picking  up  the  crushed  and  mangled 
flower  with  one  hand  and  wiping 
away  the  gathering  tears  from  his 
eyes  with  the  other.  He  hurried  to 
the  sidewalk."  What  will  I  do  now?" 
he  was  saying.  "Cynthia  will  not 
have  her  flower.  I  can  never  earn 
another  before  tomorrow." 

Aileen  stopped  suddenly  and  turn- 
ed to  the  dejected  little  figure.  "I'm 
so  sorry  you  lost  your  plant,  but  per- 
haps you  can  get  another  which  will 
be  just  as  pretty,"  she  said  gently. 

"Oh}  no,  miss,  I  cannot  do  that!  It 
took  me  four  days  to  earn  this  one 
now  it  is  gone.  Cynthia  thought  if 
she  could  just  see  a  real  Easter  lily 
once  more,  like  she  used  to  have 
growing  in  the  country,  that  she 
would  feel  better.  So  I  tried  to  get 
one  for  her.  But  is  too  late  to  earn 
another  and  she  will  be  so  disap- 
pointed." 

"Who    is   Cynthia?"   Aileen   asked 
asked    sympathetically.  The   little 

boy  locked  up  bravely.  "She  is  my 
big  sister  with  whom  I  live.  She  fell 
and  hurt  herself  a  long  time  ago, 
and  now  she  has  to  sit  in  a  wheel 
chair  all  day,  or  lie  in  bed.  We 
.have  only  a  tiny  bit  of  money,  Cyn- 
thia says,  to  buy  food  to  eat,  so  we 
can't  pay  for  the  operation  which 
would  make  Cynthia  well  and  strong 
once  more.  But  she  thought  she'd 
feel  better  if  she  could  just  see  an 
Easter  lily.  Now  she  can't  even  see 
that.  I  told  her  I'd  have  an  Easter 
surprise  for  her  and  she'll  be  looking 
for  it,  and  I  won't  have  it  for  her." 
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Again  the  boy  dug  his  fist  back  into 
his  eyes  and  valiantly  choked  back 
the  sobs. 

"Don't  feel  so  badly.  I  am  going 
to  see  your  sister  today,  so  that  will 
be  one  surprise.  And  I  am  going  to 
see  that  she  has  an  Easter  lily  it 
will  be  my  gift  but  it  will  come  from 
you.  That  will  be  another  surprise. 
And  now  please  tell  me  where  you 
live,  so  that  I  can  bring  the  flowers 
to  her  myself.  My  name  is  Miss 
Roberts.  What  is  yours?"  Aileen 
asked  kindly. 

"My  name  is  Jack  McClure  and  we 
live  on  Eastwood  Street,"  small  Jack 
answered,  a  radiant  smile  breaking 
over  his  face  at  mention  of  the 
premised  Easter  lily  in  which  he  was 
to  have  a  share. 

Aileen  carefully  wrote  down  the 
name  and  address.  Even  with  her 
somewhat  meager  knowledge  of  the 
city,  she  realized  that  Eastwood  was 
not  a  desirable  street  upon  which  to 
live.  And  to  be  shut  in,  day  after 
day,  as  was  Cynthia  McCluire,  in 
such  a  locality!  No  wonder  the  sick 
girl  had  longed  for  an  Easter  lily  to 
brighten  her  surroundings. 

"Goodbye,  Jack,  I  will  come  to  see 
Cynthia  before  night/'  Aileen  prom- 
ised, "and  she  shall  have  her  Easter 
lily,  the  very  nicest  one  I  can  find." 

A  daring  plan  had  occured  to  Ai- 
leen. After  Jack  had  gone  on,  she 
turned  into  a  nearby  store  and  pur- 
chased one  of  the  prettiest  flowers 
she  could  find.  Its  purchase  would 
mean  that  she  could  not.  go  to  the 
concert  she  had  planned  to  attend 
next  week,  but  she  did  not  hesitate. 
Cynthia  must  have  her  lily!  On  the 
card  she  wrote,  "From   Jack." 

When  she  left  the  store,  she  board- 
ed a  car     in  the     opposite     direction 


from  her  boarding  place,  a  car  which 
was  to  take  her  to  the  fashionable 
Mountain  View  suburb,  where  Mrs. 
Montgomery  lived. 

As  if  to  speak  its  approval  of  her 
course  the  rain  stopped  falling;  the 
clouds  broke  away,  and  the  sun  peep- 
ed out  as  she  left  the  car  for  the 
short  walk  to  the  Motgomery  home. 
The  exquisite  gardens  with  their 
burden  of  flowers,  glistening  from 
the  recent  rain,  looked  more  beauti- 
ful than  ever.  Aileen  thrilled  to  the 
loveliness  around  her. 

"Pease  help  me  to  say  the  right 
thing,"  she  whispered,  breathing  a 
tiny  prayer  as  she  mounted  the  wide 
steps  and  rang  the  bell. 

The  maid  let  her  into  the  big  hall. 
"Is  Mrs.  Montgomery  in,  Mary?" 
Aileen  asked.  "Yes,"  was  the  ans- 
wer. In  a  moment  the  maid  return- 
ed. "You  are  to  come  in  here, 
please/'  she  said  and  Aileen  follow- 
ed to  the  rear  of  the  house,  to  a  gor- 
geous sunroom,  ovelooking  the  gar- 
dens, and  bright  with  flowers  and 
gay  draperies. 

"Good  afternoon^  my  deair,"  Ai- 
leen's  hostess  said,  almost  cordially. 
"This  is  an  unexpected  pleasure,  I'm 
sure."  Then  she  noticed  the  huge 
plant  which  Aileen  was  still  carrying 
in  her  arms.  "Whatever  have  you 
there,  child?"  she  queried. 

Aileen  deposited  the  big  pot  on  the 
table  and  drew  back  the  covering. 
The  fragrance  of  the  fragile  flower 
filled  the  room.  "It  is  an  Easter  lily 
which  I  am  taking  to  a  girl  named 
Cynthia,"  she  said,  slowly.  "This 
Cynthia  is  a  cripple  and  I  would  like 
you  to  go  with  me,  if  you  can,  to  see 
her.  That  is  why  I  came  agaain  so 
soon — to    see    if   you    would    go." 

At  the   name    Cynthia,   an   expres- 
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sion  of  interest  flashed  across  Mrs. 
Montgomery's  countenance.  She  hesi- 
tated a  moment  and  then  said,  "Well, 
Aileen  I  believe  that  I  will  go  with 
you.  It  looks  so  fine  outside,,  now 
that  the  rain  has  shopped,  that  a 
ride  will  do  us  both  good.  I'll  have 
the  car  brought  around  at  once." 

Aileen's  heart  gave  a  deep  throb  of 
thankfulness  at  this  answer.  "Oh, 
thank  you  so  much,  dear  Mrs.  Mont- 
gomery, for  going  with  me,"  she 
said. 

"You  spoke  of  Cynthia  as  being 
ill,"  Mrs.  Montgomery  replied. 
"Well,  perhaps  she'd  like  some  fruit 
to  nibble  on,  as  well  as  the  lovely 
Easter  lily  to  look  at." 

Crossing  the  room,  she  picked  up 
a  large  and  elaborate  basket  of  fruit. 
"We'll  just  take  this  along,  too,  as  it 
is,  for   her." 

When  the  two  were  seated  in  the 
big  car  with  the  precious  Easter  lily 
on  the  seat,  beside  them,  and  the 
fruit  with  the  chauffeur  in  front,  she 
turned  again  to  Aileen  and  asked 
with  evident  interets,  "Tell  me  some 
more  about  this  Cynthia.  How  old 
is  she  and  how'd  did  you  meet  her?" 

Aillen  explained,  "I've  never  seen 
her,  myself.  Her  little  brother  was 
carrying  an  Easter  lily  to  her  today 
and  it  fell  under  a  truck  and  was 
broken  to  pieces.  The  child  felt  so 
badly  because  his  sister  was  not  to 
see  a  flower  that  I  promised  him  one 
and  asked  his  name  and  address. 
Then  he  told  me  that  Cynthia  is  a 
cripple  and  forced  to  stay  in  bed  or 
in  a  wheel  chair  all  the  time;  that 
they  cannot  afford  the  operation 
which  would  give  hc^r  a  chance  for 
health  once  more.  That  is  all  I 
know  about  Jack  and  Cynthia  Mc- 
Ciure,  save  that  little  Jack  had  work- 


ed for  four  days  to  earn  a  flower  for 
his  sick  sister,  which  shows  of  what 
stuff  he  is  made." 

The  large  and  luxurious  Montgom- 
ery car  had  never  been  drawn  up  in 
front  of  a  home  in  Eastwood  Street. 
Incongruous,  indeed,  it  looked  in  the 
squalid  street,  as  it  stood  by  the  curb 
while  Aileen  and  its  owner  mounted 
the  sagging  steps  of  the  cheap  apart- 
ment house. 

"We'll  have  to  climb  the  stairs. 
Are  you   able,     Mrs.     Montgomery?" 

"Able?  of  course  I  am  able,"  that 
lady  replied  with  asperity,  "I  have 
come  to  see  Cynthia  and  I  am  not 
turning   back   now." 

Then  she  started  up  the  four  long 
flights  of  stairs  to  the  top,  where  the 
very  cheapest  of  rooms  were  to  be 
had.  After  several  pauses  for  rest, 
Aileen  and  her  companion  found  the 
door  to  the  McClure  apartment.  At 
Aileen's  light  rap,  the  door  flew  op- 
en and  Jack  appeared. 

"I've  been  waiting  close  by,"  he 
said,  "so  as  to  be  ready  when  you 
came."  Then  as  he  caught  sight  of 
of  Mrs.  Montgomery,  he  stopped  ab- 
ruptly, and  motioned  the  two  guest 
inside. 

Ellen  Montgomery  had  often  heard 
of  the  slums  and  had  read  about 
them  occasionally,  but  she  had  never 
before,  in  all  her  well  ordered  life, 
had  encountered  such  meager  sur- 
roundings as  these  for  a  place  of  ab- 
ode. As  they  stepped  inside,  how- 
ever they  found  the  tiny,  bare  room 
spotlessly  clean  and  in  order,  while 
over  by  the  one  small  window,  open- 
ing on  to  a  dark  alley,  a  fair-haired 
girl  was  sitting  in  an  old  wheel 
chair,  propped  up  with  some  cheap 
pillows.     She   glanced  up   brightly. 

"This  is  Cynthia,"  Jack  said,  "and 
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here's   Miss   Roberts   of  whom   I  told 
you,  Sister,  who  has  come  to  surprise 

you." 

The  light  which  shone  from  the 
pale  face  of  the  crippled  girl  seem  to 
brighten  the  dark  room  as  she  turned 
to  the  guests.  "I  am  so  glad  to  see 
you,"  she  said,  in  a  clear,  sweet 
voice. 

"And  this  is  one  of  my  mother's 
friends,  Mrs.  Montgomery,"  Aileen 
answered  easily."  He're,  Jack,  is,  the 
Easter  lily  which  was  to  be  your  own- 
surprise  to  your  sister.  Suppose  you 
take  the  wrappings  off  and  set  it  on 
the  table  where  Cynthia  can  seei  it." 
Cynthia  clasped  her  thin  hands  in 
ecstacy,  as  Jack  tore  off  the  wrap- 
ings  and  the  fragile,  fragrant  flower 
stood  revealed  in  all  its  purity  and 
loveliness.  "You  cannot  know  what 
this  means  to  me,  Miss  Roberts,"  she 
said,  joyously,  "I  was  just  hungry 
for  the  sight  of  an  Easter  lily.  It 
wiill  give  me  courage  to  go  on  for 
another  year,  just  seeing  and  enjoy- 
ing this  being  able  to  remember 
its  fragrant  beauty." 

Mrs.  Montgomery  felt  a  choking 
in  her  throat  as  S;he  took  a  seat  near 
Cynthia.  Something  cold  seemed  to 
melt  and  fade  away  in  her  heart, 
leaving  life  in  this  world  beautifiil 
once  more. 

The  fair  hair,  blue  eyes,  and  well- 
bred  features  of  Cynthia  McClure 
might  well  have  been  those  of  heir 
own  far-away  daughter,  Cynthia 
Montgomery  had  always  been  blessed 
with  good  health.  The  eager  light 
in  the  crippled  girl's  eyes,  as  they 
rested  on  the  flower,  reminded  her, 
too,  of  her  own  daughter.  Ellen 
Montgomery  found  her  heart 
strangely  drawn  to  this  brave,  frail 
girl. 


"How  do  you  manage  to  keep  ev- 
erything so  spick  and  span?"  she 
asked   Cynthia. 

"Oh,  today  was  one  of  my  good 
days  and  I  can  do  a  lot  from  my 
chair.  I  have  trained  Jack  to  do  the 
rest  and  he  is  always  ready  and  wil- 
ling to  help  his  sister.  Mother  and 
father  did  not  leave  us  much  in  a 
material  way,  but  they  did  leave  us 
the  legacy  of  a  desire  to  live  aright." 

"That  is  everything,"  Ellen  Mont- 
gomery answered  and  she  spoke  with  a 
growing  conviction,  as  though  that  fact 
were  just  than  becoming  real  to  her. 

Aileen  and  Mrs.  Montgomery  sat 
for  a  long  time  and  talked  with  Cyn- 
thia, while  Jack  so  far  forgot  his 
reticence  at  the  unexpected  guest 
to  chime  in  joyously,  once  in  awhile. 
Before  they  left,  however,  Mrs.  Mont- 
gomery leaned  over  and  took  one  of 
Cynthia's   hands   within   her   own. 

"Yours  is  a  brave,  fine  spirit,  my 
dear,  and  you  are  to  have  the  chance 
for  health  which  the  doctor  has 
promised,  if  a  good  surgeon's  skill 
can  bring  it  to  you.  That  will  be  my 
Easter  gift  to  you,  from  my  own 
grrlj  Cynthia,  whose  name  is  the 
same  as  yours,  but  who  is,  now  in 
far-away  Peru." 

An  unearthly  radiance  shone  from 
Cynthia's  expressive  blue  eyes,  as 
she  said,  in  rapture,  "Oh,  I  cannot 
believe  it.  It  is  too  much.  After  all 
these  years  to  have  the  chance  for 
health!  How  can  I  ever  repay  you 
for   such   a   priceless   blessing?" 

"That  debt  is  paid  already,  my 
dear,"  Cynthia's  benefactor  answer- 
ed. She  turned  to  Aileen,  who  was 
listening  with  glistening  eyes.  This 
young  lady  and  her  Easter  lily  have 
led  me  to  a  renewed  interest  in  life. 
That  is  what  I  needed,  though  I  was 
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too  blind:  to  realize  the  fact  until  this 
afternoon.  Come,  Aileen,  we  must 
not  tire  our  new  friend!  Good-bye, 
Cynthia,  I  will  be  back  Monday,  with 
a  surgeon  who  is  a  personal  friend 
of  mine.  You  can  trust  the  rest  to 
him.  Enjoy  your  Easter  lily,  dear. 
You  will  soon  be  able  to  see  whole 
fields  of  them.'" 

Jack's  excitement  and  joy  was  not 
less  than  that  of  his  sister.  He  ac- 
companied the  two  ladies  down  the 
long1  flights  of  stairs  to  the  waiting 
automobile.  "When  I  grow  up,  Mrs. 
Montgomery,  I  will  earn  money  and 
pay  you  back,  every  cent,  for  help- 
ing  Cynthia,"   he    said   shyly. 

"No  son,  this  is  a  gift  and  we  do 
not  pay  for  gifts,"  was  the  answer. 

Jack's  eyes  grew  round  with  won- 
der as  he  spied  the  glittering  car. 
""Whew!  What  a  car!"  he  ejaculated. 

"Well,  you  are  to  have  a  ride  in  it 
Monday,"  Mrs.  Montgomery  replied, 
kindly,  stooping  down  and  laying  a 
slender  hand  on  Jack's  shouldeed. 
'I  am  going  to  take  Cynthia  over  to 
my  home  for  a  few  days  if  she  can 
be  moved,  before  she  goes  to  the  hos- 
pital, and  you  are  to  come  and  stay 
with  me  while  she  is  gone.  Would 
you  like  that?  My  big  house  needs  a 
boy  and  girl  in  it  once  more." 

"Like  it?  I  just  can't  imagine  what 
it  will  be  to  ride  in  a  car  like  that. 
It  will  be  nicer  than  anything  I  ever 
dreamed  of.  I  never  can  remember 
riding  in  a  real  automobile.  And 
I'll  never  get  over  being  happy  about 
Cynthia.  She    has   wanted   to    get 

well  for  so  long,  and  now  you've 
come  to  help  her,"  the  little  fellow 
replied,  forgetting  everything  in  his 
gratitude. 

"Here's  some  fruit  for  you  and 
Cynthia,"    Aileen    said    gaily,    as    the 


chauffeur  handed  out  the  big  basket. 
At  this  offering,  with  a  hasty  word 
of  thanks,  Jack  disappeared  up  the 
stairs,  hurrying  to  share  the  treat 
with   Cynthia. 

"Aileen,  you  must  come  often  to 
see  me  while  I  have  our  young 
friends  there,  so  that  they  will  feel 
at  home." 

"I  will,  indeed  I  will,"  Aileen 
premised  happily,  as  she  climbed  into 
the  car. 

Next  morning  after  breakfast  El- 
len Montgomery  announced  with  de- 
cision, "I  think  I  shall  go  to  the 
Easter  service  today,  Mary.  Have 
John  bring  the  machine  out  for  me 
at  ten  thirty." 

Thus,  for  the  first  time  in  three 
years,  the  awakened  woman  sought 
the  services  in  the  house  of  God  on 
the  fair  Easter  Sabbath.  As  she  en- 
tered the  stately  edifice  of  worship, 
the  choir  rose  to  sing. 

"Hallelujah,  Christ  is,  risen.  Hal- 
lelujah!" The  words  of  of  the  an- 
them, rose  and  swelled,  while  the 
fragrance  of  the  Easter  lilies  at  the 
chancel   filled  the  air. 

Ellen  Montgomery  bowed  her  head. 
Yes,  Christ  is  risen  and  it  was  also 
the  time  of  the  birth  of  a  new  spirit 
for  her.  She  would  give  Cynthia 
McClure  her  chance  and  would  take 
little  Jack  into  her  home,  for  a  time 
anyway.  Yes,  Christ  was  risen.  It 
was  a  time  for  rejoicing. 

A  sense  of  ineffable  peace  stole  ov- 
er her  soul,  such  as  she  had  not  ex- 
perienced for  years  and  had  expected 
never  to  feel  agaiin.  "Christ  the  Lord 
is  risen.  Hallelujah,"  the  choir  sang. 
"Hallelujah,"  Ellen  Montgomery 
echoed  in  heir  own  heart,  as  she  of- 
fered up  a  prayer  of  thanks  to  the 
Father  above. 
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VAGARIES  OF  ATTIRE  OF  NOTABLES 

By  Everett  Spring 


It  was  related  of  a  shrewd  politi- 
cian who  once  represented  in  Con- 
gress one  of  thhe  lower  wards  of 
New  York  City  that  he  always  ad- 
dressed his  raagged,  coatless  consti- 
tuents arrayed  in  evening  dress.  The 
unwashed  appreciated  the  compli- 
ment and  cheered  the  louder  for  him. 

Greater  men  have  understood  the 
influence  of  good  clothes.  Daniel 
Webster  always  wore  his  best  clothes 
when  he  appeared  on  the  public  plat- 
form or  addressed  the  Senate.  On 
being  asked  once  why  he  wore  such 
he  turned  upon  the  questioner  and 
inquired  whether  he  should  not  pre- 
sent his  best  thoughts,  his  best  man- 
ner, his  best  garb  when  he  addressed 
his  fellowman? 

Webster's  dress  had  not  always 
been  elaborate,  and  in  this  Relation 
he  used  to  tell  how  he  went  to  Dart- 
mouth College  in  a  homespun  suit  of 
which  every  thread  was  carded,  spun 
and  woven  by  his  mother's  hand 
from  the  wool  of  their  own  sheep.  It 
was  a  dyed-in-the-wool  suit  and  the 
color  was  indigo  blue. 

In  the  South  butternut  was  used, 
but  though  the  Yankee  dames  knew 
all  about  the  uses  of  butternut  bark 
and  the  subtle  power  for  slate  color 
that,,  lay  in  the  sumac  berries  and 
bark  of  white  maple,  and  were  not 
unacquainted  with  the  various  dyes 
that  root  and  flower,  bark  and  leaf, 
could  be  made  to  yield  through  the 
agency  of  vitriol  and  laum  and  cop- 
peras to  "s.et"  them  fast,  the  univer- 
sal standby  in  New  England  was  the 
blue  pet,  par  excellence,  the  "dye 
pot"  that  stood  in  the  chimney  corn- 


er of  every  kitchen  in  that  region. 

So  Webster  was  fitted  out  in  indi- 
go blue  from  collar  to  ankle.  Before 
reaching  Hanover  there  came  on  one 
of  those  drenching  rains  that  wet  a 
man  to  the  skin.  The  suit  held  its 
own,  but  it  parted  with  enough  dye 
to  tinge  Daniel  blue  from  head  to 
foot. 

Webstar  had  a  liberal  stratum  of 
sentiment  in  his  mental  make-up,  and 
for  some  reason  the  color  of  his 
young  manhood  remained  his  favor- 
ite color  through  life.  He  wore  blue 
coats  to  his  dying  day.  If  anyone 
saw  him  in  a  different  color,  the  fact 
has  not  been  made  of  record. 

The  great  Charles  Sumner  is  said 
to  have  affected  a  picturesque  style 
of  dress,  wearing  colors  brighter 
than  those  which  predominated  in 
the  senatorial  garb  of  the  period. 
His  appearance  in  his  seat  in  the 
Senate  was  studiously  dignified.  He 
once  remarked  to  Noah  Brooks  that 
he  never  allowed  himself,  even  in  the 
privacy  of  his  own  chamber,  to  fall 
into  a  position  that  he  would  not 
take  in  the  Senate.  "Habit  is  every- 
thing," he  was  wont  to  say. 

In  later  days  Edward  Wolcott  of 
Colorado,  was1  the  dandy  of  the  Sen- 
ate. His  liking  for  frequent  changes 
of  attire  once  involved  him  in  an  al- 
tercation with  a  senator  from  a 
northwestern  state.  One  morning 
Wolcott  appeared  in  a  natty  brown 
sack  suit  cut  in  the  latest  mode.  In 
the  afternoon  he  turned  up  in  a 
faultless  fitting  frock  coat,  with  sty- 
lish gray  trousers,  and  wearing  a 
silk  hat.     In  the   course  of  a  debate 
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the  senator  from  the  northwest  had 
sneeringly  alluded  to  the  Colorado 
man's  alleged  vacillation  of  purpose, 
which  he  likened  to  his  "dramatic 
change  of  custume." 

Piqued,  Wolcott  instantly  sprang 
to  his  feet,  and  gaining  the  floor  on 
a  question  of  personal  privilege,  ex- 
claimed : 

"There  are  some  men  to  whom 
clean  linen  is  ever  offensive.  Such 
a  one  I  take  the  senator  from  Wyom- 
ing to  be." 

Among  literary  men,  perhaps 
Goldsmith  and  Dickens  were  the 
most  addicted  to  fine  raiment.  Of 
the  former  it  used  to  be  said  that  he 
made  himself  and  everybody  about 
him  uncomfortable  by  dressing  in 
blue  velvet  suits,  lace  and  satin.  He 
was  also  much  given  to  paying  court 
to  people  of  fashion  by  imitating 
their  own  finery. 

When  Charles  Dickens  was  to 
make  his  first  appearance  in   Ameri- 


ca as  a  reader  an  immense  crowd 
awaited  him  at  a  public  hall  in  Bos- 
ton. The  enthusiasm  of  the  people 
had  risen  to  fever  heat.  One  of  his 
most  ardent  admirers  afterward  told 
this  little  incident  of  the  evening: 

"With  a  few  gentlemen,  who  wish- 
ed to  welcome  him  and  show  him  at- 
tention, I  was  in  the  little  room 
back  of  the  platform  when  Dickens 
entered  it.  He  was:  a  rather  stout 
man,  with  a  somewhat  red  face,  and 
I  saw,  to  my  surprise,  that  he  was 
dressed  in  an  exaggerated  servility 
to  the  extreme  of  fashion.  More 
than  this,,  he  wore  a  buttonniere  in 
each  buttonhole,  and  two  watches, 
the  chains  of  which  were  strung  ag- 
gressively across  his  chest.  There 
was  a  gaudy  bad  taste  in  his  ap- 
pearance which  his  friends  regret- 
ted, knowing  how  distasteful  it 
would  be  to  his  admirers,  who  ap- 
preciated his  genius  and  enjoyed  his 
writings." 


PLATINUM'S  MANY  USES 

In  addition  to  its  fashionable  duties  in  jewelry,  platinum 
performs  many  little  known  but  necessary  services  to  man- 
kind. Radio  tubes  require  platinum;  automobiles  require 
platinum  points  for  ignition;  photographs,  X-rays,  blasting, 
medicine,  dentistry  and  the  rayon  industry  employ  platinum. 
Crucibles  of  platinum  that  will  withstand  higher  temperatures 
and  all  acids  except  aqua  regia  are  standard  equipment  in 
chemical  labratories. 

Last,  but  not  least,  platinum  is  the  famous  "middlle-man" 
of  chemistry,  the  catalyst,  which,  with  the  agency  of  electric 
current,  performs  marvels  on  many  solutions  and  yet  is  itself 
as  unaffected  and  continuosly  powerful  as  the  strong  man  of  a 
vaudeville  team. — National  Geographic  Society  Bulletin. 
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WATCH  YOUR  WEIGHT 


(Morganton 

Twenty  per  cent  of  all  Americans 
are  suffering  from  the  results  of  ov- 
erweight, according  to  an  analysis  of 
the  health  statistics  of  336,000  per- 
sons, made  by  Louis  I.  Dublin  for 
the   American    Magazine. 

The  study  shows  that  if  you  are 
under  30  years  of  age,  it  is  a  real 
health  advantage  to  weigh  at  least 
ten  per  cent  more  than  the  average. 
But  if  you  are  over  30  years  old  it  is 
equally  advantageous  to  weigh  below 
the  average. 

For  people  of  35  or  more,  it  is  al- 
most an  axiom  that  they  should 
"weigh  less  and  live  longer."  Am- 
ericans are  more  prone  to  overweight 
than  to  underweight.  As  a  nation 
we  are  inclined  to  indulge  ourselves. 
As  we  grow  older  and  decrease  our 
exercise,  we  naturallly  tend  to  ac- 
cumulate  fat. 

In  the  last  40  years,  the  average 
length  of  life  for  Americans  has 
jumped  from  45  to  60  ytars.  All 
this  gain,  however,  has  come  among 


News-Herald) 

the  young  people.  Medicine  has  won 
its  notable  victories  against  the  dis- 
eases of  those  under  35. 

Among  the  older  people  we  seem 
to  be  blacksliding.  The  answer,  ac- 
cording to  the  American  Magazine's 
survey,  is  to  be  found  in  our  eating 
habits.  The  diseases  of  which  older 
people  die  are  mostly  those  which  ap- 
pear earliest  in  overweight  persons. 
The  vital  organs  are  unable  to  carry 
the  burden  of  excess  weight.  Among 
the  results  are  high  blood  pressure, 
hardening  of  arteries,  increase  in 
size  of  the  heart,  and,  and  kidney 
disturbances. 

And  how,  if  one  is  overweight,  can 
he  get  down  to  the  right  level?  The 
most  important  thing  is  to  remember 
that  weight  reduction  is  not  a  trick. 
If  it  is  to  b2  permanent,  benefit  diet- 
ing must  be  a  life-time  job.  Many 
fat  people,  in  a  burst  of  enthusiasm, 
will  diet  off  10  pounds  in  a  few 
weeks.  But  only  a  few  will  adopt  a 
correct  diet  and  stick  to  it. 


That  which  weeping  ones  were  saying 

Nineteen  hundred  years  ago, 
We,  the  same  weak  faith  betraying, 

Say  in  our  sad  hours  of  woe, 
Looking  at  some  trouble  lying 

In  the  dark  and  dread  unknown, 
We,  too,  often  ask,  with  sighing, 

"Who  shall  roll  away  the  stone?" 

— Selected. 
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A  CLEVER  BLUEBIRD 

By  Elva  Winter  Wineman 


Do  birds  reason?  I  wonder. 

An  unlovely,  discarded  box,  sans 
symmetery  and  paint  and  elegance 
of  eveiy  form,  has  just  been  selected 
as  the  mansion  of  a  pair  of  western 
bluebirds. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Beautiful  tried  so 
hard  to  get  into  an  empty  coffee  can 
left  temporarily  on  my  back  porch, 
that  I  began  to  suspect  that  my 
bird  houses  were  all  too  small  for 
them.  Taking  pity  on  their  frantic 
efforts  to  find  a  suitable  home  for 
their  prospective  babies,  I  hastily 
nailed  the  box  to  the  side  of  the 
house  just  to  the  left  of  my  kitchen 
door  and  about  six  feet  from  the 
ground.  It  was  about  six  by  six  by 
twelve,  and  they  approved  of  it. 

My  back  was  scarcely  turned,  the 
hammer  was  still  in  my  hand,  when 
they  were  fluttering  about  the  crude 
empty  house.  Their  soft,  muted  song 
of  delight  could  be  heard  in  every 
part  of  my  little  cottage,  and  in  less 
than  five  minutes  bits  of  string  and 
dried  grass  were  being  carried  mad- 
ly, feverishly,  by  the  madam,  while 
Mr.  Beautiful  sat  serenely  nearby, 
calling  loving  endearments  and  so 
encouraging  and  flattering  the  lovely 
lady  that  she  didn't  seem  to  mind  his 
not  assisting  her  with  the  task.  And 
how  she  worked,  pulling  and  tug- 
ging,, selecting  or  discarding,  always 
with  excellent  judgment,  dried 
sticks,  weeds  and  bits  of  frayed  rope. 

And  now  that  I  think  of  it,  I  nev- 
er did  see  the  gentleman  carry  so 
much  as  a  single  straw,  nor  contri- 
bute so  much  as  a  wisp  of  down  to 
the  building  process,  though  I  watch- 


ed the  proceedings  closely  for  sever- 
al days. 

After  a  shcrt  time  excitement  les- 
sened somewhat,  activities  slowed 
up,  and  the  lovely  home  inside  of  the 
crude  box  was  a  thing  of  beauty  and 
triumph.  Then,  and  then  only,  did 
Mr.  Beautiful  seem  to  realize  that 
he,  too,  had  a  share  in  the  firm  and 
a  duty  to  perform,  and  he  began  to 
make  up  for  his  previous  apparent 
neglect  by  clearing  my  garden  of 
bug's  and  worms,  ninety-nine  per  cent 
of  them,  or  so  it  seemed  to  me,  being 
sat  in  state  within  her  house  and  ac- 
cepted as  a  matter  of  course  the  ma- 
used  to  feed  the  lady  elegant  who 
ny  little  courtesies,  however  belated, 
bestowed  upon  her  by  her  lord  and 
master. 

The  birdhouse,  as  has  already 
been  explained,  was  on  the  left  hand 
side  of  my  doorway,  and  in  another 
box  on  the  right-hand  side  and  about 
six  feet  away,  my  camera  was  solid- 
ly fastened. 

While  the  work  of  building  the 
nest  was  in  progress,  never  a  single 
bright  string  nor  a  feather  went  in- 
to that  small  opening  near  the  top  of 
the  box  without  an  eye  of  the  madam 
being  constantly  on  the  camera  such 
a  short  distance  away.  Though  she 
seemed  unafraid,  yet  she  was  wary, 
having  no  intention  of  being  caught 
napping. 

But  I  must  modify  somewhat  the 
statement  referring  to  her  diligence 
in  watching  the  camera,  for  there 
came  a  time  when  her  caution  was 
forgotten  for  a  moment.  Had  it  not 
happened,  however,  there  would  now 
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be  no  story. 

A  heavy,  black  linen  thread  had 
been  fastened  to  the  tripper  on  my 
camera,  and  was  brought  through 
the  hinge  side  of  the  door  into  the 
house,  where  behind  a  thin  white 
curtain  I  watched,  safe  from  obser- 
vation, the  movements  of  the  lovely, 
fluttering  pair. 

The  door  in  my  kitchen  was  slight- 
ly ajar,  and  I  had  no  difficulty  in 
pulling  the  string  at  the  proper  mo- 
ment. Hidden  behind  the  almost 
transparent  curtain  I  could  wait  for 
hours  inside  the  house,  so  close  to 
the  birds  that  were  the  wall  removed 
I  could  carelessly  lift  my  hand  and 
touch  them. 

Little  work  was  done  in  my  kitch- 
en for  several  days.  Letters  went 
unanswered,  fascinating  new  novels 
gathered  dust  upon  the  shelf,  while 
I  stood  by  my  south  door,  intriged 
I  stood  by  my  south  door,  intrigued 
love   story  of  the  ages. 

Pictures  were  snapped  at  will.  At 
every  click  which  meant  another 
scene  recorded,  Mrs.  Beautiful  eyed 
the  queer  black  box  with  concern.  It 
was  evident  that  she  was  mystified. 
It  was  equally  obvious  that  she  was 
unafraid.  But  once  she  forgot! 
Forgot  the  odd-looking  thing  so  dan- 
gerously near!  Forgot  the  door 
slightly  ajar,  the  ominous  silence 
within,  and  the  curious  person  in- 
side who  seemed  to  have  ample  time 
for  minding  other  people's  business. 
She  had  come  home  to  her  nest 
with  a  tough,  wiry,  weed  stem,  much 
branched  at  one  end.  This  she 
sought  to  bend  about  middle  way  to 
thrust  it  into  the  small  opening,  but 
without  avail.  It  was  much  too 
strong  for  her.     Patiently  she  work- 


ed, but  the  stout  stem  would  not 
yield  an  inch.  Several  times  she 
dropped  it  to  the  ground,  and  I  ful- 
ly expected  her  to  abandon  it  in  fa- 
vor  of   something   less   refractory. 

Much  to  my  surprise  and  delight 
she  picked  up  the  weed  time  after 
time,  and  so  engrossed  was  she  in 
her  task,  so  enwrapped  in  the  inten- 
sity of  her  perseverance,  that  she  for- 
get her  surroundings  entirely.  And 
when  I  pulled  cautiously  on  the  lin- 
en thread  which  operated  the  trip- 
per on  the  camera  and  meant  anoth- 
er picture  for  my  collection,  she  ig- 
nored entirely  the  clicking  noise, 
seemed  not  to  notice  it,  for  she  had  a 
real  problem  and  was  busily  engaged 
in   an   experiment. 

"This  thing  shouM  bend,"  she 
seeemed  to  say,  -'"'but  if  it  won't-,  it 
won't.  Guess  I'll  just  try  turning 
it  endwise."  And  she  did  so.  But  she 
made  the  mistake  of  thrusting  the 
brush  end  in  first  and,  of  course,  all 
the  little  branches  caught  and  pull- 
ed  back,  again  frustrating  her  at- 
tempts and  almost  throwing  her  off 
her  balance.  I  was  sure  then  that 
she  wold  give  up,  for  I  hadn't  count- 
ed upon  a  great  deal  of  intelligence 
from  the  small  feathered  creature. 
But  this  was  once  when  beauty  and 
brains  went  hand  in  hand. 

No,  she  didn't  give  up.  She  stay- 
ed right  with  it.  "If  this  end  refus- 
es to  go  in,  perhaps  I  should  try  the 
other,"  she  argued  to  herself.  And 
then  she  turned  the  little  weed  stem 
end  for  end.  I  could  have  the  shout- 
ed, for  the  single,  tough,  taproot  end 
slid  smootly  and  without  hitch  into 
the  small  doorway  of  the  bluebird's 
domicle.     And   the   deed   was   done. 

Do  birds  reason?  I  no  longer 
doubt  it. 
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BIRDS  IN  ORCHARDS 


By  John  T, 

Many  of  those  engaged  extensively 
in  fruit  growing  have  found  it  is  ve- 
ry benefiicial  to  encourage  the  nest- 
ing of  many  kinds  of  birds  in  their 
fruit  orchards,  and  extensive  grow- 
ers of  peaches  and  other  fine  fruits 
in  Georgia  and  other  southern  and 
eaastorn  states  are  known  to  go  to 
considerable  trouble  and  expense  to 
encourage  the  birds  to  remain  with 
them  during  the  fruit  seasons. 

Various  sized  bird  houses  and 
gourds  have  been  put  up  in  a  num- 
ber of  different  orchards,  and  these 
are  inhabited  by  bluebirds,  wrens 
and  purple  martins  from  early 
spring  until  after  the  fruits  are  ma- 
tured and  gathered,  and  it  has  been 
ascertained  that  the  birds  have  been 
of  almost  incalculable  value  to  the 
fruit  growers. 

Many  varieties  of  moth  and  the' 
worms  hatching  from  the  eggs  de- 
posited on  the  twigs  and  foliage,  as 
well  as  the  different  kinds  of  worms 
that  are  known  to  sting  and  eat  into 
the  fruits  are  all  caught  and  destroy- 
ed by  the  birds,  and  consequently  the 
fruit  is  more  plentiful,  of  a  larger 
and  much  better  quality  than  would 
be  the  case  if  the  insects  had  ful! 
sway  to  devour  and  damage  the  fruit 
without   interference   from   the  birds. 


Timmons 

A  bird  house  occupied  in  the  back 
yard  of  any  home  where  the  owner 
desires  to  grow  some  choice  vegetab- 
les, and  flowers,  or  a  little  fine  fruit 
from  some  trees  that  have  cost  con- 
siderable to  plant,  will,  in  a  great 
measure,  insure  success  in  the  ven- 
ture. It  affords  an  interesting  stu- 
dy to  any  student  of  nature  closely 
and  carefully  to  study  the  habits  of 
the  insects  as  they  work  upon  the 
foliage  and  different  fruits,  and  the 
ways  and  industrial  habits  of  the 
birds  as  they  seek  out  and  destroy 
the  various  enemies  of  the  things  we 
so  desire  to  grow. 

No  one  can  watch  a  bird  a  few  mo- 
ments without  becoming  assured  of 
its  real  vale  as  a  man's  friend.  Ev- 
en the  much  despised  English  spar- 
row can  be  observed  making  a  heroic 
effort  to  capture  a  lot  of  different  in- 
sects, beetles  and  worms  that  infest 
our  gardens.  They  are  always 
watching  other  birds,  and  they  learn 
very  quickly  and  soon  are  industri- 
ous v/crksrs. 

Prepare  to  give  protection,  and,  if 
possible,  shelter,  to  some  of  our  bird 
j'riends,  and  in  so  doing  help  to  pro- 
duce a  better  and  more  valuable  crop 
of  every  form  of  fruit  and  vegetab- 
les. 


Nothing  lifts  the  spirit  more  than  a  song,  especially  the  in- 
ward song  of  a  worker  who  can  sound  it  alike  at  the  beginning 
of  his  task,  in  the  heat  of  the  midday,  and  in  the  weariness 
and  cool  of  the  evening. — Selected. 
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The  meat  for  last  Sunday's  dinner 
was  furnished  from  our  dairy  herd, 
three  calves  being  killed  for  this  pur- 
pose. 


received  his  regular  parole  from  Su- 
perintendeat  Boger.  Bill  reports  that 
he  is  working  for  a  transfer  com- 
pany and  is  getting  along  fairly  well. 


Mr.  Carriker  and  his  carpenter 
shop  boys  spent  several  days  last 
week  repairing  and  re-covering  the 
frames  for  our  hot-beds. 


The  contagious  diseases,  mumps 
and  measles,  are  still  among  our 
boys.  Two  new  cases  of  mumps  and 
one  of  measles  developed  this  week. 
All  are  getting  along   nicely. 


Two  hogs  weighing  about  four 
hundred  pounds  each  were  slaugh- 
tered last  Wednesday,  assuring  us 
that  fresh  pork  and  sausage  will  oc- 
cupy a  prominent  place  on  the  week- 
end menu. 


Our  poultryman  has  been  saving- 
extra  eggs  for  some  time  in  anticipa- 
tion of  an  Easter  feast  at  the  school. 
More  than  two  thousand  eggs  will  be 
colored  and  served  to  the  boys  on 
Easter    Sunday. 


Bill  Pennel,  of  Charlotte,  who  was 
allowed  to  go  heme  about  a  year  ago, 
called  at  the  School  last  Tuesday  and 


Mr.  Presson  and  his  Receiving  Cot- 
tage boys  have  been  removing  some 
small  trees  and  dragging  a  number  of 
large  rocks  from  the  embankment 
along  the  driveway  in  the  rear  of  the 
Cannon    Memorial    Building.  This 

drivev/ay  is  to  be  widened  later. 


Mr.  A.  C.  Sheldon,  Boys'  Work  Sec- 
retary of  the  Charlotte  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
conducted  the  service  at  the  Train- 
ing School  last  Sunday  afternoon.  He 
was  accompanied  by  Mr.  P.  B.  Holt- 
zendorff,  General  Secretary  Y.  M.  C. 
A. t  of  Clemson  College,  S.  C,  and  the 
following  students  from  that  institu- 
tion: Messrs  T.  S.  Strange,  W.  W. 
Friday,  Parker  Maudlin,  Roy  Coop- 
er, Dwight  Chapin,  John  Lancaster 
and  Bill  McConnell.  After  the  sing- 
ing of  the  opening  hymn  and  Scrip- 
ture recitation,  Mr.  Sheldon  present- 
ed these  young  men  and  Mr.  Maudlin 
took  charge  of  the  service.  A  quar- 
tet composed  of  Messrs  Cooper,  Chap- 
;n.  Lancaster  and  Latham  then  ren- 
dered a  beautiful  number  entitled 
"Riches  of  Love."  This  was  follow- 
ed by  a  short  talk  by  Mr.  Strange,  in 
which  he  told  the  boys  they  should 
cultivate  friendship  among  themselv- 
es; be  a  help  to  one  another  He 
then  advised  them  to  get  en  friendly 
terms    with    Christ    by    studying    His 
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teachings.  He  concluded  by  saying 
that  if  we  treat  our  friends  fairly 
and  squarely  they  will  will  give  us 
the  same  treatment,  and  if  we  deal 
fairly  with  God,  Ht  in  turn  will  bless 
us  greatly.  The  quartet  then  ren- 
dered another  number,  "Sunset 
Hour,"  which  was  followed  by  a 
short  talk  by  Mr.  Friday,  speaking 
on  the  subject.  "Having  An  Aim  In 
Life."  He  told  how  Jesus  told  An- 
drew and  Simon  to  leave  their  fishing- 
nets  and  follow  Him,  and  how  they 
readily    obeyed.  Mr.    Friday    said 

that  Jesus  is  touching  the  hearts  of 
men  today,  saying  "Follow  me.  Thou 
are  weak;  I  will  make  thee  strong." 
The  speaker  concluded  by  telling 
several  interesting  stories,  among 
them  being  the  story  of  Jerry 
McCauley's  Mission  in  that  section 
of  New  York  City  known  as  the  Bow- 
ery, and  how  men  in  that  sinful  sec- 


tion came  out  of  most  adverse  sur- 
roundings and  developed  into  good 
Christian  citizens.  He  urged  the 
boys  to  have  an  aim  in  life;  to  make 
the  best  of  the  opportunities  God  had 
given  them,  that  they  might  at- 
tain success  in  this  life  and  eternal 
happiness  in  the  life  hereafter.  The 
service  was  concluded  by  a  prayer 
and  a  few  brief  remarks  by  Mr.  Holt- 
zendorff.  Our  good  friend,  Mr. 
Sheldcn,  has  fu'rnismhed  many  good 
programs  for  our  boys  for  more  than 
twelve  years  and  we  feel  that  we  are 
again  indebted  to  him  for  a  splendid 
Sunday  afternoon  service,  as  the  pro- 
gram rendered  by  the  young  men 
from  Clemson  College  was  thorough- 
ly enjoyed  by  both  the  boys  and  of- 
ficials of  the  School,  and  we  wish  to 
assure  them  a  most  hearty  welcome 
any  time  they  may  be  able  to  make 
a  return  visit. 


WHAT  BREAKS  HEARTS 

From  Tabor,  N.  C,  a  widow  writes:  "You  say  relief  loans 
have  given  every  family  in  America  an  average  of  $387.50,  ev- 
ery man,  woman  and  child  in  the  country  $77.50  each. 

"1  haven't  got  mine.  I  haven't  got  one  penny  and  my  fa- 
therless children  need  it." 

Cases  like  this  break  your  heart,  if  you  have  one  of  the  sort 
that  will  crack  up  under  such  impacts  as  her  misfortune. 

No  reason  to  assume  that  she  is  entitled  to  the  average  fam- 
ily allotment  of  $387.50,  which  has  been  dispensed  in  the  form 
of  relief,  but,  dollars  to  doughnuts,  she  ought  to  have  had 
something! 

There  may  be  instances  like  this  all  over  the  country,  even 
right  here  in  Mecklenburg, — instances  where  the  needy  were 
left  knocked  out,  and  those  who  didn't  need  it  got  the  grapes. 

It  touches  off  your  wrath  to  think  so! — Dr.  Julian  S.  Miller. 


Travel  anywhere  ♦ •  ♦  any  day 

-*•  SOUTHERN 


per  mile 

Save  by  using  the  Southern  at  the 
lowest  fares  ever  offered  : 

1  C  per  mile —in  Coaches 

*       One  way  tickets— sold  dally 
to  any  point  on  the  Southern 

c »-- -star*. 

sleeping  and  parlor  cars 
Return  limit  IS  days 

sleeping  and  parlor  cars 
Return  limit  SO  day* 

e    per  mile  one  way  in 
sleeping  and  parlor  cars 

O     SURCHARGEl 

Your  trip  on  the  Southern  win  bo 
quicker,  safer— and  mora  economi- 
cal! Notiree  to  change;  no  trucks  to 
dodge ;  none  of  the  hazards,  bother 
and  expense  of  driving  your  own  car* 
Bt  comfortable  in  the  safety 
of  train  travel* 


R.  H.  GRAHAM,  Division  Passenger  Agent, 
CHARLOTTE,  N.  C. 
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♦X*  ♦** 

*>  A 

*  I  dreamed  I'd  weave  a  web  so  fair  * 

*  That  beauty  would  be  prisoned  there.  * 

♦!*  »> 

%  Of  jeweled  words  the  strands  would  be,  |* 

$  Set  to  a  lilting  melody.  * 

*  * 
£  Each  day  presents,  unmarred  and  new,  ♦ 

*  A  theme — but  I  have  work  to  do.  % 
¥  * 

*  Such  homely  tasks — the  hearth  to  tend,  % 
%  A  little  sock  of  blue  to  men.  t 


♦ 


♦ 


£  The  children's  story  to  be  told,  * 

t  Of  brave  and  gallant  deeds  of  old.  % 

T  <* 

♦  So  all  the  busy  hours  take  flight  * 

%  On  shining  wings  till  it  is  night 
<* 


%  And  dreams  lie  in  a  world  apart,  * 

t  For  I've  no  song — save  in  my  heart.  |* 

*  — Helen  Cameron  Graham.  * 
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"KILLING  TIME" 

We  sptak  of  "killing  time"  but  that  phrase  is  a  misnomer.  Time  is  but  the 
opportunity  to  accomplish  something.    All  that  we  "kill"  is  our  own  chances. 

Time,  to  the  wise  man,  is  a  treasure  to  be  exchanged  for  other  treasures — 
knovAedge,  fame,  wealth,  attainment,  service  or  healthful  recreation. 

In  most  cases,  it  is  fair  to  judge  a  man  by  the  value  he  places  ion  time,  for 
it  is  the  true  measure  of  his  own  real  value. 

Time  is  the  one  thing  that  cant  be  laid  by  for  a  rainy  day.  It  must  be  n?ed 
or  it  is  lost  forever. 

Someone  has  said  that  opportunity  knocks  but  once  at  anyone's  door,  frut 
in  reality  every  moment  is  an  opportunity. 

Time  is  the  great  democrat — it  comes  alike  to  all.     It  knows  no  favorite. 

Neglected,  time  returns  no  more.  It  never  runs  in  reverse — always  forward 
and  at  high  speed,  into  hours,  days,  months  and  years. 

To  a  great  general,  a  few  minutes  -mean  the  difference  between  victory.,  and 
defeat.  To  a  great  statesman,  an  hour  may  spell  ^attainment  or  disapppint- 
ment.     To  anyone  it  may  mean  the  difference  between  success  and  failure. 

— Reidsinlle   Review. 


MR.  H.  E.  FRIES  REMEMBERS  THE  SCHOOL 

A  fine  letter  from  Mr.  H.  E.  Fries,  Winston-Salem,  expressing  his 
appreciation  of  the  Uplift,  and  commending  the  fact  that  the  little 
paper  has  maintained  the  high  standard  upon  which  it  was  founded 
is  an  inspiration  and  real  joy  to  know  that  some  one  is  taking  note 
of  our  efforts.  One  should  always  bear  in  mind  "words  fitly  spoken 
are  like  apples  of  gold  in  pictures  of  silver." 

This  fine  and  generous  spirited  gentleman  also  sent  to  the  school 
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a  song,  entitled  "Better  Days."  The  words  were  written  by  Mr. 
Fries  and  set  to  music  by  his  wife  who  has  passed  the  three  score 
and  ten  milestone  of  life.  A  proof  of  the  fact  that  age  is  not  a 
limit  to  service,  especially  if  one  is  contributing  to  the  uplift  of 
humanity. 

The  musical  composition  has  been  turned  over  to  our  musical  di- 
rector, and  some  day  it  is  the  hope  of  the  officials  of  the  institution 
that.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fries  will  come  over  to  the  Jackson  Training 
School  and  hear  our  boys  sing  in  unison  this  bright  and  catchy 
song,  significant  in  "sentiment  to  the  teachings  of  this  school." 

With  appreciation  of  your  recognition,  Mr.  Fries,  we  insist  that 
you  come  to  see  us  and  bring  Mrs.  Fries. 


LITTLE  BEN— A  HUMAN  INTEREST  STORY 

Every  person  regardless  of  age  and  size  enjoys  a  human  interest 
story,  therefore,  we  will  briefly  relate  the  life  of  one  of  our  boys, 
known  as  "Little  Ben,"  so  named  by  his  foster-father. 

Never  has  there  been  a  more  interesting  character  in  the  Jack- 
son Training  School.  The  youngster's  whole  life  is  one  of  pathos, 
but  interesting  because  it  reads  like  romance,  also  proving  that  op- 
portunities come  daily  to  be  either  used  or  abused. 

The  story  is, — that  one  day  many  years  ago,  a  thrifty  farmer, 
from  the  class  of  the  sturdy  Pennsylvania  Dutch,  while  resting  un- 
der his  own  "vine  and  fig  tree"  in  an  adjacent  county,  was  suddenly 
approached  by  an  unknown  woman  with  an  infant  in  her  arms. 

The  baby  was  placed  in  the  man's  arms  with  the  remark,  "he  is 
yours  to  keep."  In  reply  the  gentleman  said,  "well,  you  have 
brought  him  to  the  right  place."  The  scene  was  enacted  quickly, 
not  a  word  passed  as  to  the  infant's  forebears,  and  the  unknown 
woman  disappeared  just  as  she  appeaared. 

The  child  had  a  real  home,  and  all  went  well  for  thirteen  years, 
and  then  the  adopted  father  "sickened  and  died."  Again  the  lit- 
tle fellow  at  the  age  of  thirteen  just  when  he  needed  training  was 
homeless. 

This  time  the  Jackson  Training  School  proved  to  be  the  only 
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place  of  refuge  for  a  bright  youngster  who  never  knew  his  parents. 
He  remained  three  years  in  this  institution,  and  during  the  time  he 
profited,  making  the  best  of  his  opportunities. 

The  superintendent  said,  "Little  Ben"  always  looked  upon  life 
seriously,  and  often  with  the  greatest  depth  of  feeling  would  say. 
"I  do  not  know  who  I  am."  Neither  was  he  willing  to  accept  just 
any  one  who  claimed  to  be  his  mother.  After  the  death  of  the  fos- 
ter father  there  was  a  claim  made,  but  the  proud  little  fellow  re- 
fused to  accept  the  story. 

When  "Little  Ben"  was  paroled  at  the  age  of  sixteen  from  this 
school  he  was  placed  in  a  home  with  the  best  environments.  The 
latest  reports  were  that  he  was  leading  an  examplary  life,  not  ad- 
dicted to  drinking,  smoking  or  profanity,  and  was  making  good 
grades  in  the  high  school. 

Judging  from  the  past  records  of  the  boy  whose  life  is  overshad- 
owed by  mysteries,  we  forecast  this  young  fellow,  a  victim  of  the 
most  unfortunate  circumstances,  will  make  the  grade  in  this  land 
of  opportunities  regardless  of  handicaps. 


ALL  FOR  THE  LOVE  OF  HUMANITY 

In  the  superintendent's  column  of  "The  Orphan's  Friend  and  Ma- 
sonic Journal"  the  article,  "The  Evolution  Of  The  Care  Of  Orph- 
ans" proved  most  interesting. 

The  story  starts  back  with  the  care  of  parentless  children  of  the 
old,  faithful  slaves  prior  to  the  War-Between-The  States  and  the 
children  of  the  "po'-white"  during  the  same  period  of  history. 

The  "po'-white"  so  classed  by  the  proud  and  aristocratic  slaves 
were  indentured  or  bound  out  under  the  law  with  certain  stipula- 
tions as  to  keep  and  age  before  released.  This  was  the  only  re- 
course of  the  white  orphans  unless  some  relative  made  adequate 
provision  by  adoption. 

But  the  orphans  of  the  faithful  slaves  were  never  deserted.  Their 
rightful  place  was  on  the  plantation  of  their  "ole-marster"  and 
they  participated  in  the  yield  of  the  soil.      The  landlords  realized 
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their  responsibility  to  the  little  "Topsies"  and  her  brothers,  and 
they  were  amply  provided  for. 

Another  provision  for  the  care  of  the  indigent  was  the  parish 
system  of  large  areas  of  land  with  homes,  churches  and  schools 
where  each  inmate  was  given  employment,  thereby  earning  a  liv- 
ing, or  working  out  one's  own  salvation. 

It  is  not  an  uncommon  thing  today  to  find  counties  in  Tide- Wa- 
ter Virginia  where  different  sections  are  known  as  "lower  and  up- 
per parish."  In  these  parishes  are  such  visible  landmarks  of  de- 
bris of  old  schools,  churches  or  the  poor  house,  for  a  varied  type 
of  people. 

But  for  this  provision  many  would  have  been  left  out  to  weather 
the  storm  and  die  from  exposure  or  neglect.  In  these  homes  it 
was  not  uncommon  to  see  every  kind  of  physical  and  mental  defect- 
ives that  would  wring  the  souls  of  men.  This  was  the  very  best 
provision  available  at  that  period  of  history. 

It  is  natural  to  conjecture  this  crude  manner  of  caring  for  the  in- 
digent, both  the  physically  and  mentally  afflicted,  was  a  stepping 
stone  to  the  many  institutions  of  today,  provided  for  by  the  state, 
churches  or  christian  organizations,  giving  every  assurance  of  a 
comfortable  home  with  a  hope.  "I  am  my  brother's  keeper"  is 
really  the  spirit  of  the  age. 

Retrospectively,  the  linking  of  the  past  and  present,  one  can  ap- 
preciate the  progress  of  civilization,  hoping  the  future  holds  in 
store  greater  things. 

As  a  matter  of  information  we  will  give  briefly  the  date  and  place 
of  the  first  Orphanages  of  America,  according  to  the  Orphan's 
Friend. 

In  1729  the  Catholic  Sisters  in  New  Orleans  established  the  first 
orphanage.  The  object  of  which  was  to  care  for  the  parentless 
children  caused  by  the  Indian  massacres  of  the  heads  of  families 
throughout  that  section  of  the  country. 

The  next  place  of  refuge  for  orphans  was  in  Georgia  1738,  by 
George  Whitefield,  a  co-worker  with  John  Wesley.  There  is  one  al- 
so in  Charleston,  S.  C,  that  can  proudly  boast  as  being  one  of  the 
first  institutions  of  the  kind  in  America. 

Doubtless  there  are  other  orphanages  throughout  the  United 
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States  with  priority,  but  such  developments  would  take  too  much 
space  and  time  to  continue. 

Sufficient  to  say  the  oldest  existing  Orphanage  in  North  Carolina 
is  the  Oxford  Orphanage  established  in  1782,  the  pride  and  hope  of 
the  Master  Masons  of  the  Old  North  State.  This  is  the  work  of 
the  Master  and  may  such  continue. 


SCHOOL  IMPROVEMENTS 

A  splendid  and  a  much  needed  work  at  the  Jackson  Training 
School  in  the  way  of  painting,  repair  work,  road  building  and  the 
linking  up  the  main  grounds  with  the  athletic  field  with  an  under- 
pass, is  now  being  finished  under  the  supervision  of  a  CWA  force. 

All  of  the  exterior  wood  work  as  well  as  the  interior  of  the  hand- 
some Cannon  Memorial  Building,  (a  piece  of  art  in  the  way  of  arch- 
itecture) and  cottages,  the  homes  of  the  boys,  will  be  treated  to  a 
coat  of  paint,  improving  greatly  the  attractiveness  of  the  struc- 
tures, besides  making  better  sanitary  conditions  for  the  institu- 
tion. 

The  dairy  barn,  the  show  place  of  the  Jackson  Training  School, 
is  delightfully  clean  and  airy  after  a  thorough  renovation  on  the 
inside,  also  the  horse  barn  shows  up  splendidly  in  a  new  dress  of 
paint.  These  two  places  are  strategic  points  around  a  farm  in  the 
way  of  eliminating  breeding  places  for  flies.  This  the  school  of- 
ficials know. 

The  roads  leading  to  the  barns  have  been  widened,  and  at  the 
same  time  properly  graded  so  as  to  carry  off  all  surface  and  stagnant 
water  that  in  any  way  would  serve  as  a  place  for  lurking  germs 
that  are  most  prevalent  in  the  spring  of  the  year. 

The  passage  way  under  the  National  Highway  is  four  by  seven 
feet,  wide  enough  for  two  boys  to  walk  abreast.  This  new  under- 
pass eliminates  all  danger,  casualties  so  frequent  on  congested 
highways,  giving  the  boys  a  safe  exit  to  the  athletic  field  and  other 
properties  on  the  east  side  of  the  road. 

With  the  underpass  at  the  south  end  of  the  institutional 
grounds,  and  a  bridge  of  native  rock  (a  memorial  to  the  World  War 
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soldiers,  built  by  the  North  Carolina  Branch  of  the  King's  Daugh- 
ters, with  its  artistic  electric  lighting  design  donated  by  one  of  the 
very  finest  of  Cabarrus  citizens,  Mr.  T.  H.  Webb,)  at  the  north  ex- 
tension of  the  grounds  are  sufficient  safeguards  from  every  danger 
of  the  highway. 

When  Spring  returns  in  all  of  its  glory,  the  trees  green,  the  flow- 
ers blooming  and  the  grounds  carpeted  in  a  velvety  green,  the  whole 
scene  will  make  a  delightful  background  for  the  institutional  build- 
ings bedecked  in  a  new  and  fresh  coat  of  paint. 

We  have  always  mainntained,  (and  no  one  has  an  ideal  unless 
there  is  an  attainment  to  reach  it)  that  the  natural  setting  of  the 
Jackson  Training  School  is  ideal  and  could  easily  be  made  one  of 
the  show  places  of  the  state.  Our  gates  are  always  open  to  in- 
terested guests.     Come  to  see  us. 


The  experts  who  have  made  a  study  of  the  decrease  in  the  pop- 
ulation think  if  the  people  continue  to  economize  by  "racial  sui- 
cide" there  will  come  a  chance  for  the  man  or  woman  40,  50  and  ev- 
en older  to  fill  positions  in  the  social  and  business  world. 

The  effects  of  the  spirit  of  economy  has  not  been  in  cutting  out 
the  unnecessary  luxuries,  but  in  the  curtailment  of  the  number  of 
homes  and  reducing  the  average  family  to  one,  or  two  children. 

A  large  family  today  is  a  rarity,  and  accepted  as  a  calamity.  One 
of  the  most  courageous  efforts  of  mankiind  is  to  rear  a  large  fam- 
ily with  respect  for  the  laws  of  man,  and  obedience  and  reverence 
for  the  powers  that  rule  the  universe. 


US 
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CASWELL  TRAINING  SCHOOL 

By  F.  M.  Register,  Superintendent  Buildings  and  Grounds 


We  have  the  promise  of  Mrs.  O'- 
Berry  that  all  worth  while  projects 
that  have  been  approved  would  be 
finished.  This  is  most  heartening  as 
all  of  our  rojects  are  most  worth 
while,  such  as  revamping  our  water 
system  for  fire  protection,  screening 
— for  health,  swimming  pool  for  rec- 
reation, paintings  for  saniitation  etc. 
Mrs.  O'Berry's  promise  has  made  us 
happy  indeed. 

Farm 

All  operations  on  farm  slowing 
down  on  account  of  unusual  cold. 
However,  we  are  planting  Irish  pota- 
toes today  and  will  plant  30  acres  this 
week  in  lespedeza  for  permanent  pas- 
ture. 

Our  Boys   and  Girls 

All  are  happy — all  busy;  none  ser- 
iously sick.     They  were  all  delighted 
with  the  snow  last  Saturday,  the  first 
of  the  season  for  this  section. 
Handicapped 

Still  no  bus — and  no  money  to  buy 
one.  We  used  the  bus  to  a  great  ex- 
tent as  a  reward  for  good  conduct. 
Every  week  we  always  carried  sever- 
al bus  loads  of  children  to  the  picture 
show  as  a  reward  for  good  behavior. 
The  children  mic«s  the  bus  and  so  do 
we. 


Advice  in  Regard  to  Retarded  Chil- 
dren 
The  first  thing  fdr  parents  to  do 
when  they  find  that  they  have  a  child 
who  is  not  able  to  make  the  grade  (a 
"repeater") — is  to  have  that  child 
thoroughly  examined.  He  should  have 
a  complete  physical  examination.  He 
might  be  tubercular,  he  might  have 
pus  entering  system  from  bad  teeth 
or  tonsils,  some  kidney  trouble,  con- 
genital syphilis,  undulant  fever,  prob- 
ably needs  circumscision,  hookworm 
etc.  He  should  have  a  mental  test  al- 
so. Then  mental  test  can  be  given 
by  appointment  at  Caswell  Training 
School  or  by  Dr.  Harry  Crane  at 
Chapel  Hill.  Often  by  proper  care 
and  treatment,  a  retarded  child  does 
just  as  well  at  home  when  he  has 
proper  surroundings  as  he  would  away 
at  school.  Just  because  a  child  is 
found  to  be  mentally  retarded,  do  not 
sit  down  and  bemoan  your  fate  and 
think  nothing  can  be  done  about  it 
except  get  him  into  an  Institution.  It 
is  often  impossible  to  get  a  child  into 
an  institution  because  of  over  crowd- 
ed condition^.  Get  expert  advice 
about  what  to  do.  The  above  would 
also  apply  to  Welfare  Officers  when 
they  have  indigent  children  to  look 
after. 


Young  men,  believe  your  beliefs 

And  doubt  your  doubts. 

And  don't  make  the  mistake  of 

Believing  your  doubts 

And  doubting  your  beliefs. 

— Selected. 
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A  NEW  CHAPTER  IN  ANESTHETICS 

(Smithfield  Herald) 

Medical  science  is  continually  mak-       its  anesthetic  quality. 


ing  discoveries  which  are  boons  to 
suffering  humanity  but  in  this  age  of 
surgery,  perhaps  none  will  be  receiv- 
ed with  more  universal  appreciation 
than  those  which  make  possible  the 
deadening  of  pain.  The  use  of  anes- 
thetics is  a  comparatively  new  prac- 
tice, if  we  except  opium  which  was 
used  for  centuries,  though  often  with 
tragic  results. 

Ether  was  first  used  successfully 
in  an  operation  in  1846  by  a  Boston 
dentist.  W.  T.  G.  Morton.  His  dis- 
covery was  also  claimed  by  Dr.  Craw- 
ter  to  whom  the  honor  belongs,  hu- 
ford  W.  Long,  of  Georgia,  but  no  mat 
manity  has  benefited. 

Choloroform  waas  used  shortly  af- 
ter, in  1848,  when  Sir  James  Y.  Simp- 
son,   a    Scotch    physician,    discovered 


There  was  no 
dispute  as  to  his  great  service  to 
mankind  and  he  was  created  a  baro- 
net. Also  a  hospital  was  founded  in 
his  honor  at  Edinborough. 

It  is  possible  that  another  chapter 
in  the  history  of  anesthetics  has  been 
written.  Dr.  Albert  E.  Goldstein, 
well-known  biologist  of  Baltimore, 
has  successfully  demonstrated  at  Sin- 
ia  Hospital  in  Baltimore,  the  use  of  a 
white  powder  which,  when  dissolved 
and  injected  into  the  patient's  veins, 
and  no  ill  effects  are  felt  afterward, 
produces  sleGp  in  20  seconds  or  less, 
Dr.  Goldstein  asserts  that  for  opera- 
tions of  short  duration,  with  a  limit 
of  half  an  hour.  It  certainly  will  be 
the  anesthetic  of  choice.  The  new 
drug  has  not  been  named. 


APRIL 

0  jolly  April's  here  at  last, 
With  wind  and  sun  and  rain; 

She  wears  a  gauzy  dress  of  green, 
She  wears  a  misty  train. 

She  is  so  lively  and  so  gay, 

Her  breath  is  very  sweet, 
Perfumed  by  all  the  dainty  flowers 

That  bloom  the  spring  to  greet. 

So  let's  be  happy  when  she  sends 

Her  showers  unawares, 
Just  lift  your  face  like  flowers  do, 

She'll  wash  away  your  cares. 

— Julia  Coleman. 
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OTTO  HERMANN  KAHN 

(Selected) 


The  sudden  passing  of  Otto  Her- 
mann Kahn  is  mourned  not  only  by 
the  financial  world,  where  he  long  had 
been  a  powerful  figure,  but  also  by 
the  worlds  of  art,  science  and  philan- 
thropy. For,  although  Kahn  was 
destined  to  win  international  fame  as 
a  financer,  those  who  knew  him  best 
believed  that  his  love  for  the  art 
and  sciences  was  greater  than  his  de- 
sire to  play  the  great  game  of  money. 
Otto  Kahn  was  born  in  Mann- 
heim, Germany,  in  1867,  the  son  of  a 
prominent  banker,  and  art  patron.  He 
might  have  been  just  another  "poor 
little  rich  boy"  had  he  so  desired, 
for  his  father  did  not  press  him  to 
enter  the  banking  business.  Rather 
did  he  encourage  in  his  son  a  love 
for  the  beautiful. 

But  Otto  Kahn  was  not  made  of 
the  stuff  of  which  lotus-eaters  are 
built.  While  giving  full  play  to  his 
artistic  tendencies,  he  nevertheless 
embarked  upon  a  financial  career  in 
his  father's  institution.  Like  other 
successful  men,  he  began  at  the  bot- 
tom. His  first  duty  at  the  bank  was 
bringing  lunches  to  the  clerks  and 
tellers.  But  even  at  this  modest 
job  he  proved  his  worth,  and  his  pro- 
motion was  rapid. 

During  those  early  days  of  his  ca- 
reer in  Mannheim,  Kahn  studied  mu- 
sic in  his  spare  time,  attended  lec- 
tifres  in  the  local  university  and 
served  a  year  in  the  German  army  in 
a  Hussar  regiment. 

After  leaving  the  army,  Kahn  went 
to  the  Londonj  branch  of  the  Deutsche 
bank,  where  he  served  for  five  years. 
It  was  while  here  that  he  first  began 


to  think  of  the  United  States. 

His  father  had  fled  to  America  fol- 
lowing the  German  Revolution  of 
1848,  had  become  an  American  citi- 
zen and  for  ten  years  enjoyed  politi- 
cal sanctuary  here  until  an  amnesty 
was  declared  and  he  was  enabled  to 
return  to  his  native  land. 

It  was  not  finance  nor  art  that  fin- 
ally decided  young  Kahn  settle  in 
America.  It  was  love.  In  1893 
Kahn  came  to  New  York  on  business. 
During  his  visit  he  had  some  deal- 
ings with  Abraham  Wolff,  a  part  of 
the  firm  of  Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co.,  and  in 
a  social  way  met  Wolff's  daughter, 
Addie.  That  decided  Kahn,  and  we 
next  find  him  launched  on  his  Ameri- 
can career  as  a  member  of  the  bank- 
ing house  of  Speyer  &  Co.  Two  years 
later  he  married  Miss  Wolff.  Later 
he  became  a  partner  in  Kuhn,  Loeb 
&  Co. 

Kahn's  association  with  the  late 
Edward  H.  Harriman  was  one  of  the 
highspots  of  his,  career.  The  young 
financer  with  the  soul  of  an  artist 
was  the  real  power  behind  the  fa- 
mous railroad  Czar  in  his  battle  for 
power. 

It  was  Kahn  who  aided  Harriman 
in  swinging  the  famous  Northern  Pa- 
cific corner  in  1901.  Harriman  won 
control  of  the  great  railroad  despite 
the  fact  that  the  powerful  J.  P.  Mor- 
gan and  Jame  J.  Hill,  financial  Tit- 
ans of  the  time  were  allied  against 
him. 

But  although  Kahn  was  proud  of 
his  victory  tover  the  mighty  Mor- 
gans on  that  occasion  in  a  deal  in- 
volving   $05,000000,    he    waas    much 
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prouder  years  later  when  he  out- 
bid Morgan  for  a  piece  of  art,  Franz 
Hals  family  group,  which  Kahn 
bought  in  1910  for  $500,  000  the  lar- 
gest price  ever  paid  up  to  that  time 
for  a  single  picture. 

Kahn's  artistic  philanthropies  were 
varied  and  odd.  To  think  of  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  is  to  think  of  Otto 
Kahn,  for  it  is  doubtful  if  it  could 
have  survived  many  storms  had  not 
the  artist— financer  been  ever  ready 
to  help. 

But  unlike  most  opera  lovers,  Kahn 


was    not    intolerant    of    less,    classical 
music.  A    believer    in    everything 

American,  he  came  out  in  defense  of 
the  much-maligned  jazz.  He  felt 
that  it  would  develop  into  a  signifi- 
cant American  contribution  to  music. 
Despite  his  varied  interests,  the  fin- 
ancer always  found  time  for  sport. 
He  liked  his  round  of  golf,  yachting 
and  shooting.  Although  he  once  toy- 
ed with  the  idea  of  becoming  a  Brit- 
ish subject,  he  became  an  American 
citizen  in  1917 — a  citizen  of  which 
America  is  proud. 


CHRIST  IN  A  HOSPITAL 


"I  saw  Him  gently  pass  my  open  door, 

Each  tread  a  holy  silence,  as  if  noise 

Would  give  more  pain  to  some  poor,  suffering  soul: 

A  man  of  peace,  of  power,  of  perfect  poise. 

He  seemed  the  Friend  and  Helper  of  the  poor, 

Companion  of  the  lonely  and  the  weak, 

Whom  men  in  sorrow  and  in  sickness  seek 

Because  His  touch  makes  souls  and  bodies  whole — 

A  man  bent  on  some  gracious  ministry, 

Vibrant  with  tenderest  human  sympathy." 

"It  was  He !  I  know !  I  was  not  dreaming 
Of  nurse  or  doctor,  clad  in  spotless  white, 
Nor  phanthom-form  haunting  the  House  of  Pain; 
'Twas  He  whose  presence  always  make  the  night 
Luminous,  and  gives  to  life  its  meaning. 
These  walls  that  shut  me  in  seemed  broken  down — 
I  saw  Him — saw  Him,  clearly!  Oh,  that  crown 
Of  piercing  thorns — those  cruel  thorns  again! — 
Yet  all-forgetful  of  the  blood  and  tears 
And  agony  of  all  these  countless  years." 

— Edward  A.  G.  Hermann. 
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WAKEFIELD  RESTORED 

ON  ORIGINAL  SITE 


Wakefield,  birthplace 
Washington,  is  but  a  scant  50  miles 
south  of  the  nation's  capital,  situated 
on  a  small  Virgin  Peninsula  between 
Bridges  and  Popes  creeks,  facing  the 
Potomac  river.  The  house  is  on  the 
bank  of  Popes  creek  and  not  far 
away,  on  the  Bridges  creek  side,  is 
the  family  graveyard.  The  house  is 
a  two-story,  red  brick  colonial  style 
mansion,  rebuilt  mostly  from  oral  de- 
scription by  the  oldest  inhabitants 
of  the  region.  It  resembles,  too,  the 
old  Christian  home  at  Providence 
Forge  Va.  which  one  of  the  Wash- 
ington descendants,  Col.  Burgess 
Ball,  said  was  similar  to  the  original 
Wakefield  house. 

All  the  bricks  used  in  the  reproduc- 
tion were  made  within  100  yards  of 
the  site.  Inside  the  new  house  are 
many  relics  and  old  pieces  of  period 
furniture  or  reproductions.  In  the 
bedroom  in  which  history  says  Wash- 
ington was  born  and  slept  as  a  baby 
there  is  a  reproduction  of  an  early 
cradle.  When  this  cradle  was  first 
acquired  for  the  mansion  some  pub- 
lished accounts  said  it  was  the  very 
cradle  in  which  the  Father  of  His 
Country  was  rocked  to  sleep.  Much 
of  the  furnishings  and  dishes,  etc., 
have  been  donated  or  loaned  by  in- 
terested persons. 

Not  long  after  Wakefield's  restora- 
tion the  correctness  of  the  location  of 
the  house  was  questioned  and  claim 
was  made  that  the  original  home  had 
stood  on  the  banks  of  Bridges  creek 
near  the  family  burying  ground.  The 
controversy  became     so     great     that 


(The  Pathfinder) 

of  George  _  Prof.  Charles  O.  Paulin.  director  of 
the  historical  research  division  of  the 
Carnegie  Institution,  began  an  inves- 
tigation which  ended  only  when  he 
had  definitely  established  the  fact 
that  the  restored  home  stood  upon 
the  exact  spot  of  the  original  ancest- 
ral home. 

There  was.  but  one  way — by  careful- 
ly tracing  the  acquisition  by  pur- 
chaaae  and  inheritance  of  all  the 
lands  owned  by  the  Washingtons 
from  the  time  of  the  first  emigrant 
John,  grandfather  of  George,  on 
down.  Most  of  the  deeds  and  other 
documents  contained  only  indirect 
references;  but  one,  in  mentioning 
the  Popes  creek  land  (owned  by 
George's  father,)  referred  to  it  as 
"the  land  where  he  now  lives.'"  This 
was  in  1726  and  it  was  found  that  the 
Bridges  creek  land  was  not  acquired 
until  1742,  10  years  after  George's 
birth. 

There  were  several  reasons  for  the 
neglect  of  Wakefield  during  the  19th 
century.  George  had  been  taken 
away  when  he  was  but  three  years 
old  and  never  returned  to  the  place 
of  his  birth  except  as  a  visitor. 
Years  later,  some  say  Christmas  eve, 
1780,  the  house  was  accidentally 
burned  down  and  was  not  rebuilt. 
After  the  Revolution  Washington 
spent  his  remaining  days  on  his 
beautiful    plantation,    Mount    Vernon. 

Still  Wakefield  was  not  neglected 
to  the  point  where  it  was  apt  to  be 
actually  forgotten.  George  Wash- 

ington    Park     Curtis,     grandson     of 
Martha,  sailed  down  the  river  in  1815 
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and  dramatically  placed  on  the  site  a 
marble  slab  bearing  an  inscription  to 
the  effect  that  Washington  was  born 
there.  But  it  did  not  last  long.  Sou- 
venir huntres  carried  away  the  re- 
maing  pieces  just  about  the  time  of 
the  Civil  war.  Preparation  of  the  state 
of  Virgina  to  erect  a  memorial  was  in- 
terrupted by  the  war  and  her  inten- 
tions were  never  carried  out.  In  1896 
however,  the  federal  government 
erected  a  granite  shaft  50  feet  high 
to  mark  the  old  home  site.  When 
construction  work  began  on  the  pres- 
ent building  this  tall  maker  was  re- 
moved and  placed  at  the  entrance  of 
the  grounds  where  it  stands  today. 

In  the  meantime  the  Popes  creek 
land  had  passed  through  several 
hands.  It  was  originally  purchased  by 
Captain  Augustine  Washington  in 
1717  and  eventually  descended  to 
George  Corbin  Washington.  He  had 
no  use  for  it  as  he  lived  in  George- 
town (now  a  part  of  the  District  of 
Columbia)  so  he  s,old  it  to  John  Gray 
reserving  only  the  family  graveyard. 


This  was  passed  on  by  his  son,  Lew- 
is William,  to  the  state  of  Virginia 
which  in  turn  transferred  it  to  the 
federal  government  in  1882.  In 
1883  the  government  purchased  11 
acres  of  land  and  erected  the  monu- 
ment in  1896. 

Real  restoration  had  its  origin  in 
1923  with  the  forming  of  the  Wake- 
field Memorial  Association  composed 
mostly  of  Washington  descendants. 
More  land  was  purchased  around  the 
old  home  place  but  the  money  for  the 
work  was  slow  in  coming  in.  They 
appealed  to  the  federal  government 
for  aid  aad  were  granted  $80,000  in 
1930  for  the  purpose  of  constructing 
a  building  and  improving  the  grounds. 
This  work  was  completed  under  the 
supervision  of  the  National  Park  Ser- 
vice. Its  work  ended,  the  memorial 
association  officially  conveyed  its 
land  holdings  to  the  government  in 
1932  thus  increasing  the  total  to  ap- 
proximately 400  acres  including  the 
famous  Digwood  swamp  and  the  bur- 
ial place   of  this  famous  family. 


Raleigh  gave  out  figures  showing  that  40  cents  of  each  tax 
dollar  went  for  schools,  this  being  the  biggest  demand  of  all 
on  the  taxpayers'  dollar.  Whereupon  the  Charlotte  Observer 
butts  in.  This  paper  shows  that  roads  lead,  schools  getting 
42.45  cents  out  of  each  dollar;  roads  44.55.  Evidently  dirt 
roads  are  of  more  concern  than  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  state. 
Millions  have  been  cut  from  the  teacher's  salaries,  but  there 
must  be  no  cut  of  gasoline  tax  and  automobile  tags.  Why 
build  roads  if  there  is  no  money  to  run  trucks  over  them,  and 
to  pay  teachers  to  care  for  our  own  in  the  school  houses  ?  The 
roads  can  wait ;  youth  has  no  control  of  the  calendar. 

— N.  C.  Christian  Advocate. 
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TREND  OF  POPULATION  TOWARD 
RURAL  AND  SMALL  TOWN 

(The  Pathfinder) 


About  the  best  proof  that  our 
small  towns.,  villages  and  rural. com- 
munities are  the  best  places  in  which 
to  live  is  the  fact  that  Americans 
contine  to  flock  back  to  them.  Fol- 
lowing the  World  war  our  popula- 
tion made  its  fateful  cityward  move- 
ment. For  a  whole  decade  or  more 
the  people  made  a  desperate  effort 
to  embrace  the  swift,  artificial  modes 
of  life  in  our  big  cities.  The  1930 
census  showed  that  the  urban  pop- 
ulation in  this  country  was  56.2  per 
cent  of  the  total,  while  the  rural  pop- 
ulation was  credited  with  43.8  per 
cent.  But  the  great  exodus  to  the 
country  and  small  towns  since  then 
has  made  it  almost  a  50-50  proposi- 
tion. 

It  took  only  a  short  period  of  the 
four  year  depression  to  send  many 
ex-villagers  and  many  of  their  city 
cousins  back  to  the  wholesome  life  in 
our  villages  and  rural  communities. 
We  say  "wholesome"  because  no  less 
an  authority  than  the  New  York 
State  College  of  Agriculture  has 
listed  the  advantages  of  village  life 
as  follows:  "Quiet,  fresh  air;  cool- 
er temperature  in  summer;  better 
conditions  for  children's  play;  the 
opportunity  for  flowers   and   a     gar- 


den; cheaper  taxes,  cheaper  living; 
greater  opportunity  to  own  a  home; 
and  greater  security,  especially  in 
the  present  times." 

When  we  balance  this  up  with  the 
places  cityites  live  in  we  can  readily 
understand  these  advantages.  City 
folks  live  in  the  grand  canyons  of 
big  buildings.  They  live  in  a  world 
of  a  billion  noises.  And  when  it 
comes  to  fresh  air  they  seldom 
breathe  anything  but  poison  fumes. 
This  movement  back  to  the  land 
and  the  villages  continues  despite  the 
fact  that  conditions  of  employment, 
etc.,  in  the  big  cities  have  improved 
vastly  since  last  March.  The  admin- 
istration is  encouraging  it  and  is  do- 
ing its  share  by  establishing  subsis- 
tence farms  and  communities,  where 
workers  may  help  suppdrt  them- 
selves and  their  families. 

Dr.  Oliver  E.  Baker,  the  famouss 
economist  and  publisher  who,  by  the 
way,  was  born  in  a  small  town,  has 
said  that  "the  road  of  our  nation's 
destiny  is  now  turned  back  to  the 
village."  If  we  remember  our  his- 
tory correctly  it  has  always  been  the 
products  of  village  and  rural  Ameri- 
ca who  have  more  or  less  directed 
the  nation's  destinv  since   1776. 


It  would  be  a  fine  thing  if  it  were  possible  to  administer  an- 
ti-knock gasoline  to  a  few  people  in  every  town  and  eliminate 
a  few  knocks. — Selected. 
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WALK  WITH  ME,  LAD 


(Canadian 

"Walk  with  me,  lad!"  This  is  a 
borrowed  heading.  It  is  the  theme 
of  an  unusual  article  in  the  March 
issue  of  the  magazine,  "Good  House- 
keeping." Anne  Shannon  Munroe 
has  accomplished  a  good  piece  of 
work  in  writing  the  story  of  the  old 
professor  whose  days  were  number- 
ed, but  who  had  grown  beautiful  in 
old  age.  In  a  quiet,  unobtrusive  way 
he  had  entered  the  inner  hearts  of 
the  students,  never  to  be  forgotten 
by  them  as  long  as  life  lingered.  A 
quotation  from  the  story  suggests 
his  modus  operandi: 

Said  an  alumnus  of  forty  years 
standing:  "I  had  just  come  to  the 
college,  knew  no  one,  was  young, 
green,  lonesome,  trudging  disconso- 
lately through  the  campus  in  the 
rain,  shrugging  into  my  coat  collar, 
and  wishing  I  were  back  on  the  farm. 
I  began  picturing  what  the  home 
folks  were  all  doing  about  now.  The 
sun  would  be  shining  on  the  wheat 
fields,  neighbors,  pulling  up  at  the 
gate  for  a  talk  with  dad  over  crops 
and  prices,  mother  and  the  girls 
singing  at  their  work,  spicy  fra- 
grances pouring  out  of  the  kitchen. 

"I  was  far-gone  with  homesick- 
ness, I'm  afraid,  when  I  heard  a 
friendly  voice  say,  'Walk  with  me, 
lad,'  and  looking  up  I  saw  the  pro- 
fessor extending  his  umbrella,  taking 
me  in  under  it. 

"Instantly,  somehow,  the  clouds 
vanished,  and  I  was  happy  and  hope- 
ful once  more,  glad  to  be  going  to 
college.  Through  all  the  years  since 
then  his  umbrella  has  seemed  above 
me,  and  it  has  spread  with  the  pas- 


Baptist) 

sage  of  time  until  today  it  covers 
men  and  women  scattered  through- 
out the  world.  For  to  walk  with 
him  through  college  years  was  to 
walk  with  him  forever." 

Just  a  simple  little  deed,  but  it  had 
life-long  influences  and  created  a 
reverence  in  the  heart  of  the  lad  that 
time  could  never  efface.  The  old 
man  had  accumulated  a  wealth  that 
only  eternity  could  correctly  value. 

A  widely  known  and  intensely 
loved  Baptist  leader  was  being  car- 
ried to  his;  rest  from  a  Toronto 
church.  His  friends  had  come  from 
every  part  of  the  province;  they  just 
had  to  come,  that  was  all.  "Forty 
years  ago,"  said  a  stranger  from  an- 
other city,  "forty  yea^s  ago  he  was 
my  teacher.  I  used  to  wonder  then 
if  I  could  ever  be  as  good  as  he.  He 
never  said  much  to  me,  but  he  set  me 
a  standard  I've  never  forgotten. 
When  I  read  that  he  was  gone,  well 
I  just  had  to  come." 

"Walk  with  me,  lad!" 

It  is  a  wonderful  thing  to  live  a 
life  that  is  fit  for  a  pattern  for  oth- 
ers. And  the  ones  who  live  such 
lives  are  usually  completely  uncon- 
scious of  their  excellence  and  so  act 
so  simply  and  naturally.  The  ab- 
sence of  pride  makes  their  example 
a    thousand   times    more    compelling. 

Remember  Jehosaphat,  ancient 
king  of  .Judah?  At  thirty-five  years 
of  age  he  ascended  the  throne,  suc- 
ceeding his  father,  Asa,  a  -ruler  who 
overcame  a  bad  family  record  to 
make  a  good  monarch.  He  was  in- 
experienced and  the  troubles  of  his 
empire  were  many  and  serious.  What 
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could  he  do  in  his  predicament?     He  er  was  happpy,  too,  in  having  a  son 

walked   under    his   father's   umbrella,  who  did  not     relegate     him     to     the 

he  "  walked  in  the  way  of  his  fath-  background  as  an  "old  fogey." 
er."     He  was  fortunate  in  having  a  "Walk  with  me,  lad!" 

father  he  could  follow  and  the  fath- 


THE  LIL'  BLACK  SHEEP 

Po'  lil'  black  sheep  dat  strayed  away, 
Done  los'  in  de  win'  and  de  rain — 
An'  de  Shepherd  he  say,  "O  hirelin', 
Go  fin'  my  sheep  again." 
An'  de  hirelin'  say,  "O  Shepherd, 
Dat  sheep  am  black  and  bad." 
But  de  Shepherd  he  smile,  like  dat  lil'  black  sheep 
Wuz  de  onliest  lamb  he  had. 

And  he  say,  "0  hirelin',  hasten, 
Fur  de  win'  an'  de  rain  am  col', 
An'  dat  lil'  black  sheep  am  lonesome 
Out  dere,  so  fur  fum  de  fol'." 
But  de  hirelin'  frown:  "0  Sshepherd, 

Dat  sheep  am  ol'  an'  grey !" 
But  de  Shepherd  he  smile,  like  dat  lil'  black  sheep 
Wuz  fair  as  de  break  ob  day. 

An'  he  say,  "0  hirelin',  hasten, 

Lo !  here  is  the  ninety  an'  nine, 
But  dere,  way  off  fum  de  sheepfol' 

Is  dat  lil'  black  sheep  ob  mine !" 
An'  de  hirelin'  frown:  "Oh  Shepherd, 
De  res'  ob  de  sheep  am  here !" 
But  de  Shepherd  he  smile,  like  dat  lil'  black  sheep 
He  hoi'  it  de  mostest  dear. 

An'  de  Shepherd  go  out  in  de  darkness 

Where  de  night  wuz  col'  an'  bleak, 
An'  dat  lil'  black  sheep,  he  fin'  it, 

And  lay  it  against  his  cheek. 
An'  de  hirelin  frown:  "O  Shepherd, 

Don'  bring  dat  sheep  to  me !" 
But  de  Shepherd  he  smile,  an'  he  hoi'  it  close. 

An' — dat  lil'  black  sheep — wuz  me! 

— Paul  Lawrence  Dunbar. 
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THE  INFLUENCE  OF  EXAMPLE 


By  Helena  Wilson 


Parenthood  imposes  both  privilege 
and  opportunity.  Only  to  the  ex- 
tent that  parents  realize  this,  can 
they  fulfill  their  obligations  to  their 
children.  The  personal  character  of 
the  parent  is  a  moral  force;  his  ex- 
ample a  silent  teacher. 

Because  a  child  is  trustful  and  im- 
pressionable, too  great  care  cannot 
be  taken  to  surround  him  with  the 
right  environment.  The  influence  of 
his  home  and  associates  is  readily 
discovered  by  watching  any  child. 
Having  few  experiences  of  his  own, 
he  naturally  imitates,  whatever  he 
hears  or  sees.  A  certain  little  girl 
of  ten  had  learned  to  courtesy  when 
introduced  to  her  elders.  This  form 
of  salutation  so  impressed  her  little 
cousin  of  six  that  she  immediately 
adopted  it  and  within  a  week  a  young- 
er sister  and  brother  of  two  were 
attempting  that  accomplishment  with 
more  or  less  success. 

It  is  generally  through  the  indol- 
ence, negligence  and  sometimes  ig- 
norance of  the  parent  that  the  child 
is  not  given  the  right  start  in  life. 
Honesty,  and  exhaustless  patience, 
keen  insight  and  trustworthiness  are 
necessary  in  the  person  who  is  re- 
sponsible for  his  training. 

The  older  child  finds  his  ideals  in 
the  great  characters  of  history  and 
literature;    to   the   young  child,  fath- 


er, mother  and  other  intimates  are 
the  ideal,  the  very  embodiment  of 
what  is  best,  and  he  follows  the  pat- 
tern set  him. 

If  on  one  occasion  a  mother  makes 
a  promise  and  fulfills  it  and  at 
another  time  and  without  any  ex- 
planation to  the  child  fails  to  do  so, 
how  can  he  be  expected  to  trust  her? 
If  one  day  rhe  punishes  her  child  for 
carlessness  or  some  other  childish 
misdemeanor  and  the  next  day  over- 
looks the  same  offense  because  she 
is  busy  with  some  important  house- 
hold task  or  is  visiting  with  a  neigh- 
bor, how  can  the  child  "believe  in  a 
truth  and  justice  that  are  eternal"? 
Surely  the  same  results  should  follow 
the  same  acts.  Small  wonder  that 
some  childi-en  are  capricious  or  re- 
bellious. 

A  certain  mother  who  was  much 
surprised  that  her  small  daughter 
lied  very  frequently  and  seemingly 
without  cause,  would  have  been  fill- 
ed with  shame  had  she  recalled  how 
often  she  had  said  to  her  maid  in  the 
child's  hearing,  "Tell  Mrs:  Blank 
that  I  am  not  at  home  today." 

The  right  home  training  is  the 
greatest  force  for  morality.  The 
character  of  the  individual  is  deter- 
mined by  the  way  in  which  it  is  be- 
gun. 


Everybody  is  for  peace  and  against  war.  The  task  of  edu- 
cation is  to  make  all  of  us  intelligent  and  resolute  in  giving  ex- 
pression to  this  conviction. — George  A.  Coe. 
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THE  FRIENDSHIP  OF  GOOD  BOOKS 

(Selected) 


Mark  Twain  once  remarked  that  he 
liked  books  as  friends  because  when  he 
got  tired  of  them  he  could  shut  them 
up.  Beyond  recalling  this  gibe — 
which  was  uttered  because  it  was  hu- 
morous and  not  because  it  was  true — 
many  people  never  learn  what  the 
friendship  of  books  means.  Some  do 
not  even  know  there  is  such  a  friend- 
ship. They  go  through  life  missing 
one  of  its  rarest  treasures,  sometimes 
even  growing  bitter  because  life  seems 
so  barren  and  unsatisfying,  when  all 
the  while  there  is  a  charmed  circle 
waiting  for  them  to  come  in  and  find 
a  royal  welcome. 

A  good  book  is  a  companion  of 
which  one  will  never  grow  weary, 
and  which  will  lead  one  to  pleasant 
ways  and  to  profitable  meditations.  It 
ig  not  always  convenient  to  have  our 
human  friends  with  us — and  perhaps 
it  is  not  always  expedient.  There 
are  times  when  a  person  needs  to  be 
alone.  It  is  not  so  with  out  bocks. 
There  is  no  time  we  need  to  dispense 
with  them  or  to  be  without  them. 

Are  we  lonely?  What  better  com- 
panionship than  to  explore  his  fas- 
cinating island  with  Robinspn  Cru- 
soe or  to  sail  to  the  bounding  main 
with  the  daring  hero  of  "Treasure 
Island,"  or  to  steal  silently  through 
the  virgin  forests  with  Natty  Bump- 
po?  If  we  are  less  venturesome,  what 
better  companionship  then  to  spend 
an  hour  with  gentle,  lovable  "Little 
Nell,"  or  with  Goldsmith's  village 
preacher,  "more  bent  to  raise  the 
wreched  than  to  rise,"  or  to  wander 
with  the  heart-broken  Evangeline 
through  the  dim  aisles  of  the  'forest 


primeval'?  Or  better  still,  go  back 
through  thousands  of  years  and  thrill 
with  the  power  of  a  great  resolve  as 
you  walk  the  marble  floors  of  the 
palace  with  Queen  Esther;  or  listen 
to  the  harp  of  the  shepherd  king; 
or  walk  the  wheatfields  with  the  no- 
ble-hearted Ruth;  or  best  of  all  sit 
at  the  feet  of  the  carpenter  of  Naz- 
areth and  hear  one  who  speaks  as 
never  man  spoke  before. 

Lonely!  Not  when  thousands  of 
the  pure  and  noble  and  great  of  the 
ages  are  writings  in  our  libraries  to 
keep  us  glorious  company. 

We  need  the  friendship  of  good 
books  al^o  because  such  a  friendship 
will  enlarge  our  vision.  Sometimes 
we  get  so  engrossed  in  the  things  nec- 
essary to  the  provision  of  our  daily 
bread  that  they  begin  to  bulk  too  large 
in  our  lives.  One  may  hold  a  penny 
so  close  to  one's  eye  that  it  will  shut 
out  the  sunlight  and  all  the  beauty  of 
God's  world.  One  may  look  so  long 
at  a  column  of  figures  estimating 
profit  and  less,  that  he  will  grow  too 
near-sighted  to  see  the  golden  glow 
of  the  setting  sun  or  the  beauty  of 
the  stars.  One  may  bend  over  a  desk 
so  long  that  he  can  not  lift  his  head 
to  the  hill  from  whence  comes  man's 
help. 

Our  friends,  the  books,  will  keep 
such  calamities  from  us.  We  will 
look  out  over  a  field  of  daffodils  with 
Wordsworth,  or  watch  the  flight  of 
the  lark  with  Shelley,  or  visit  Para- 
dise with  Milton,  or  sail  the  seas  of 
adventure  with  Homer's  Ulysses.  Or 
perhaps  with  Grey  we  will  watch  as 
"the  lowing  herds  winds  slowly  over 
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the  lea,"  and  stand  with  bowed  heads 
where  sleeps  "some  mute  inglorious 
Milton,"  or  in  lighter  mood  tilt  at 
the  windmill  with  Don  Quixote,  or 
again  with  noble  daring  answer  the 
battle  cry  "Scots,  whae  hae  wi'  Wal- 
lace bled." 

It  is  largely  one's  own  fault  if  his 
vision  grows  narrow  or  his  life  self- 
centered  when  always  eagerly  await- 
ing him  are  these  friends  ready  to 
take  him  across  the  seas  to 
strange  lands,  to  go  among  strange 
people,  to  climb  Alpine  heights,  to  ex- 
plore strange  regions,  of  the  earth, 
and  even  to  take  him  back  through 
the  centuries  to  a  ruder  age  and  a 
less  civilized  environment.  "Travel 
broadens  one,"  it  is  said.  But  it  takes 
money  to  travel.  And  here  in  our 
homes   are   waiting  our  friends,   rea- 


dy to  take  us  to  the  four  corners  of 
corners  of  the  earth  without  money 
and  without  price. 

The  wise  man  may  have  been  sit- 
ting up  late,  or  perhaps  he  had  eaten 
too  much  ricb  food,  when  he  wrote 
his  complaint.  "Of  making  many 
books  there  is  no  end  and  much  study 
is  a  weariness  of  the  flesh."  There 
never  can  be  too  many  books,  if  they 
are  good  books,  the  kind  one  is  not 
ashamed  to  introduce  as  his  friends. 
Milton  had  the  true  conception  of 
books  when  he  said,  "A  good  book  is 
the  precious  life-blood  of  a  master 
spirit  embalmed  and  treasured  up  on 
purpose  to  a  point  beyond  life." 

Blessed  is  that  person — man  or  wo- 
man, boy  or  girl  who  knows  the 
friendship  of  good  books! 


ADVICE  BASED  ON  COMMON   SENSE 

We  were  interested  in  a  story  appearing  in  one  of  our  ex- 
changes this  week  in  which  it  was  told  that  when  Barney 
Sheridan,  a  western) newspaper-man  (now  publisher  of  the  Pa- 
ola  Western  Spirit)  left  home  at  the  age  of  13  to  seek  his  for- 
tune in  the  world,  his  late  father  gave  him  some  advice. 

This  advice  has  a  lot  of  common  sense  in  it.  Here  is  what 
the  father  said : 

"Barney,  if  you  ever  set  any  money  dont  count  it  in  a 
crowd ;  don't  get  on  or  off  a  wagon  when  it  is  going ;  don't  ask 
a  woman  how  old  she  is  or  poke  fun  at  anybody's  clothes ;  don't 
inquire  of  a  blind  person  or  a  cripple  how  it  happened;  don't 
lie  unless  it  is  in  defense  of  a  good  woman,  and  never  run  from 
a  fight  that  you've  started. 

"As  to  smoking  and  drinking,  the  less  the  better,  but  most 
men  of  some  account  do  one  or  the  other.  No  use  to  talk  or 
write  about  men's  habits,  because  nobody  can  mend  them  but 
the  men  themselves.  It's  a  free  country  and  laws  never  made 
smoking  or  drinking  less  or  mere.  Meddling  in  other  people's 
affairs  stirs  up  trouble  and  does  no  good.  Never  do  anything 
too  much  is  my  rule." — News-Herald. 
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THE  HEART  OF  LIVINGSTONE 


By  Basil 

Livingstone,  the  great  pathfinder, 
lay  ill  in  Africa..  Only  his  faithful 
native  attendants  were  with  him.  All 
night  long  he  was  very  low.  In  the 
early  hours  of  the  morning,  one  of 
these,  holding  a  candle  for  a  bit  of 
light,  placed  the  medicine  chest  near 
Livingstone  and  helped  him  select 
some  medicine. 

"All  right;  you  can  go  now,"  mur- 
mured Livingstone.  The  weary, 
sleepy  watcher  left  for  a  bit  of  rest. 

Just  before  dawn  they  came  again. 
They  entered  the  hut  where  Living- 
stone lay.  By  the  dim  light  of  the 
flickering  candle  they  saw  the  bowed 
form  of  their  master  kneeling  by  the 
bedside,  his  head  buried  in  hands  on 
the  pillow. 

They  waited,  thinking  that  he 
prayed.  But  the  prayer  was  ended 
The  pathfinder  had  found  his  quest. 
He  had  crossed  the  river. 

Standing  about  the  dying  watch- 
fire,  as  the  cock  crowed  and  the  dawn 
broke,  the  men,  in  whispers,  planned 
what    they    must    do.        Their    great 


Matthews 

love  for  him  made  them  plan  an  act 
of   daring   and   heroic   faithfulness. 

They  took  his  heart  and  buried  it 
under  a  mulva-tree  near  Chitambo's 
village.  They  embalmed  his  body, 

wrapped  him  in  cloths,  bound  the 
burden  to  a  pole,  and,  bearing  him 
shoulder-high,  carried  th*>ir  leader, 
now  no  longer  able  to  guide  them, 
about  thirteen  hundred  miles  to  the 
east  coast. 

Livingstone  had  made  his  last 
march,  yet,  after  his  death,  he  went 
on  the  most  wonderful  of  all  his 
journeys.  They  bore  him  through 
marsh  and  rivers,  forest  and  jungle, 
mountain  ridges  and  along  valky 
paths.  They  crossed  one  river  where 
it  is  four  miles  wide.  They  faced  hun- 
ger and  thirst,  the  spear  and  th2  gun 
of  enemies  for  his  sake. 

At  last  they  reached  the  coast. 
The  body  was  carried  to  a  cruiser, 
and  so  borne  to  England  for  honored 
burial  in  Westminster  Abbey.  But 
the  heart  of  Livingstone  remained  in 
Africa. 


Making  an  issue  of  a  little  thing  is  one  of  the  surest  ways  to 
spoil  happiness.  One's  personal  pride  is  felt  to  be  vitally  in- 
jured by  surrender,  but  there  is  no  quality  of  human  nature  so 
nearly  royal  as  the  ability  to  yield  gracefully.  It  shows  small 
confidence  in  one's  own  nature  to  fear  that  compromise  lessens 
self-control.  To  consider  constantly  the  comfort  and  happi- 
ness of  another  is  not  a  sign  of  weaknes  but  a  sign  of  strength 
There  is  not  only  love  but  often  truth  and  wisdom  in  showing 
appreciation  of  another's  views. — Selected. 
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AMERICANS  ALL 

By  Ida  Williams  Rea 


"But,   Auntie,"   protested   Priscilla. 

"I  don't  want  to  hear  any  'buts,'  " 
was  the  firm  reply.  "If  the  Patriot- 
ic Sons  of  America  have  offered  a 
prize  for  the  best  essay  on  'The  Life 
of  Washington,'  I  want  you  to  win  it. 
I  don't  caire  how  good  Attilio  Carlino 
and  Christina  Helmheckle  are  in 
English  class;  you  must  be  better.  It 
would  be  a  fine  idea,  would't  it,"  she 
demanded  scornfully,  "for  a  sister  of 
a  soldier  of  the  World  War,  a  grand- 
daughter of  a  veteran  of  the  Civil 
War,  a  dyrect  descendant  of  a  soldier 
in  the  Revolutionary  War,  to  let  a 
foreigner  carry  off  such  a  prize  be- 
neath her  very  nose?" 

"But,  Auntie,  they  aren't  foreign- 
ers!" cried  Priscilla,  almost  in  tears. 
"They  are  naturalized  American  citi- 
zens. They  chose  this  country  for 
their  country  and  they  fought  for  it, 
too." 

"Well,"  commented  Miss  Martha 
Russell  grimly,  "if  they  came  here 
voluntarily  it  was  because  they 
thought  there  was  more  money  here 
than  there  was  anywhere  else.  And 
they  would  have  to  fight  whether 
they  wanted  to  or  not.  Anyhow,  At- 
tilio and  Christina  didn't  fight;  and 
I  want  you  to  win  the  prize." 

"I'll  try,"  sighed  Priscilla. 

"If  you  try,  you'll  win.  Of  course," 
her  voice  softened  as  she  looked  at 
her  orphaned  niece,  "if  you  do  your 
best  and  some  of  our  people  win,  that 
is  all  I  can  ask  of  you.  But  you 
needn't  try  to  make  me  think  that  a 
foreigner  could  write  a  better  essay 
about  the  father  of  our  country  than 
you  can.       How  could  he?  What  do 


foreigners  know  about  him?  Let  At- 
tilio write  about  hisi  king,  and  let 
Christina  write  about  her  kaiser.  No, 
I  want  to  hear  no  more.  If  you  have 
finished  dusting  go  to  the  bookcase, 
get  a  book  and  read  about  Washing- 
ten.  There  are  three  books  there. 
Surely  you  can  find  plenty  to  write 
about."  She  shut  the  oven  door  firm- 
ly and  walked  heavily  across  the 
kitchen  to  the  pantry. 

Priscilla  obediently  turned  to  the 
sitting  room  and  took  down  the  well- 
thumbed  books. 

''We  were  'foreigners  once,"  she 
whispered  to  herself,  "and  I  guess 
the  Indians  didn't  hurt  our  people 
any  more  than  we  spmetimes  hurt 
these  people.  Attilio  is  the  smart- 
est boy  in  our  class,  if  he  is  an  Itali- 
an, and  Christina  had  as  good  marks 
as  I  have.  She  isn't  a  'heinie,'  as 
Auntie  calls  er.  It  isn't  fair!  You 
wouldn't  have  thought  so,  eithtr," 
she  whisppered,  turning  to  the  steel 
engraving  of  Washhington  crossing 
the  Delaware.  "There  wer  Ger- 
mans in  your  army,  and  Frenchmen, 
and — I  don't  know  whether  there 
were  Italians;  but  if  there  were, 
they  fought  for  their  country,  too. 
It  isn't  right!" 

Priscilla's  eyes  wandered  around 
the  sittingroom — a  dignified,  aus- 
tere-looking room,  with  bookcases 
filling  two  sides  clear  to  the  ceiling 
a  tall  walnut  writing  desk  at  one 
end,  and  a  grandfather's  clock  fac- 
ing the  desk.  Over  the  mantel  was 
crossed  her  grandfather's  sword  and 
the  old  musket  which  her  far-away 
ancestor  had  used  to   fight  the  Eng- 
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iish.  Underneath  was  a  vase  made 
from  a  gun  shell  which  her  own  bro- 
ther, Robert,  had  sent  from  France?. 
Priscilla  sighed  again.  It  was  so 
different  from  the  wide,  sunny  kitch- 
en where  Christina's  mother  sat  and 
rocked,  and  the  clean,  but  cluttered 
room  where  Attilio's  mother  worked 
among  the  numerous  black-eyed  ba- 
bies. In  only  two  things  were  the 
rooms  alike;  each  room  had  a  relic 
from  the  war,  each  had  its  service 
flag  with  the  single  star. 

"The  Helmheckles  have  a  gold 
star,"  thought  Priscilla  resentfully. 
"Aunt  Martha  i?n't  fair,  and  she 
isn't — patriotic.  If  she  only  would 
look  at  things  right!  These  folks 

can't  help  being  born  in  different 
countries  any  more  than  Aunt  Mar- 
tha can  help  being  born  a  Russell. 
Sometimes  I  almost  hate  ancestors," 
she  cried  fiercely. 

Of  course  Priscilla  could  not  have 
hated  her  beloved  grandfather,  who 
told  her  so  many  thrilling  war  stor- 
ies; or  the  young  father  who  never 
had  been  to  war,  but  who  had  been  a 
loyal  citizen  and  done  all  that  he 
could  in  his  short  life  for  his  coun- 
try; and  she  was  proud,  too,  of  the 
old  warrior  who  had  carried  the 
clumsy  musket  to  fight  for  indepen- 
dence. She  knew  how  they  had  valu- 
ed their  freedom  and  how  they  had 
loved  their  country  and  their  flag. 
But  she  knew,  too,  that  Atillio  and 
Christina  and  the  others  loved  the 
flag;  and  that  their  parents  while  re- 
gretting that  they  must  give  up  their 
old  country,  were  loyal  Americans 
and  had  given  sons  and  money  to  the 
cause  of  freedom.  If  only  Aunt 
Martha  would  not  object,  what 
friends  she  and  Christina  and  At- 
tilio   could  be!        They   all   would   be 


happy!  Priscilla  fluttered  the  leaves 
of  her  books  restlessly.  '  With  a  sud- 
den impulse  she  hurried  to  the  kitch- 
en, her  books  in  her  arms. 

Her  aunt  stood  before  the  spotless 
table  making  apple  piees.  Thin  slic- 
es of  apples  were  skillfully  arranged 
in  precise  rows;  the  pricked  cover  of 
dough  was  quickly  pinched  about  the 
edges,  and  the  long  strip  of  dough 
fell  to  the  floured  board  before  Pri- 
scilla spoke. 

"I  found  the  books,  Auntie,"  she 
began. 

"Yes,  of  course.  I  told  you  just 
where  they  were.  Well,  now  that 
you  have  them,  why  aren't  you  study- 
ing them  instead  of  loitering  here?" 

"Why,  Auntie,  I  thought — do  you 
think  it  is  quite  fair  for  me  to  have 
three  books  when  the  school  children 
haven't  anything  but  the  old  history 
in  the  school  library?  I" — Priscilla 
had  an  inspiration  and  was  quick  to 
use  it.  "All  of  our  ancestors  fought 
fairly,  Auntie  and  I  shouldn't  like 
to  do  less  than  they  did." 

Miss  Martha  looked  at  her  disap- 
provingly. "I  declare,  Priscilla  Rus- 
sell you  act  as  if  you  would  rather 
have  a  pack  of  foreigners  win  that 
prize  than  bring  it  home  yourself!" 

"Of  course,  Auntie,  if  you  say  it's 
all  fright,  I  won't  take  the  books  to 
school,"  said  Priscilla,  "but  I  think 
it  wouldn't     be  fair.  If  the  other 

children  have  only  one  book  to  use, 
so  will  I." 

"All  right,"  said  her  aunt,  her 
voice  husky  with  exasperation,  "take 
the  books  to  school  and  pass  them 
around,  though  where  you  get  such 
ideas  is  more  than  I  can  can  see.  I'm 
sure  your  mother  was  just  as  proud 
of  being  an  American  as   I   am." 

Priscilla's    dark    eyes    danced    mis- 
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chievously.  "Oh,  well,  as  for  that 
Attilio's  father's  family  belongs  to 
the  nobility!  He's  the  younger  son  of 
a  younger  son,  that's  all." 

"Foreign  nobility,"  sniffed  Miss 
Martha.  "Ours  is  is  a  different  kind 
of  nobility!  Good  blue  blood." 

"P've  always  been  told,"said  Pris- 
cilla  from  the  hall  door,  "that  the 
old  flag  upstairs  was  dyed  with 
grandfather's  blood,  and  that  stain 
is  red!"  She  disappeared  with  a  flut- 
ter of  skirts  and  a  merry  laugh. 

Ant  Martha,  balancing  a  pie  on 
one  hand,  chuckled  involuntarily, 
then  frowned  quickly.  There  were 
times  lately  when  Priscilla  was  al- 
most saucy,  she  told  herself  severely. 
She  must  speak  to  the  child  about  it. 
The  associations  that  she  was  form- 
ing in  school  were  no  doubt  responsi- 
ble for  it.  If  there  were  just  a  lit- 
tle more  money,  sh.e  would  send  her 
to  a  select  girls'  school  where  she 
would  be  safe  from  all  such  defiling 
influences.  Miss  Martha  shook  her 
head  anxiously.  What  was  the  coun- 
try coming  to  anyhow?  The  dry 
goods  merchant  was  a  Russian  Jew. 
The  fruit  store  man  was  an  Italian; 
the  grocer  was  a  Greek;  and  the 
butcher  was  a  German — Christina's 
father.  Their  children  were  grow- 
ing up  side  by  sjide  with  children 
from  old,  established  families.  There 
was  little  or  no  social  distinction. 
Miss  Martha  shook  her  head. 

But  no  such  distinctions  were 
troubling  Priscilla.  She  hurried  to 
school  on  Monday  morning  with  her 
reference  books  under  her  arm.  At 
the  corner  she  was  joined  by  several 
of  her  schoolmates,  all  of  whom  were 
discussing  the  essay. 

"I'd  give  anything  to  get  out  of 
writing     mine,"  said     one     girl.       "I 


think  it  is  a  shame  to  make  it  com- 
pulsory. There's  one  thing  sure;  I'll 
not  win  a  prize  unless  they  give  a 
booby  prize.  But  you  Priscilla,  will 
take  first  honors." 

"Maybe,"  retorted  Priscilla. 
"What  about  Attilio  and  Christina? 
They've  had  the  same  marks  in  Eng- 
lish that  I've  had.  And  twice,  Chris- 
tina had  a  better  mark.  You  know 
our  teacher  thinks  she  is  fine." 

"Oh,  well,  of  course,"  replied  one 
of  the  girls,  "but  that  would  be  fun- 
ny! You  have  a  sword  that  was  used 
in  the  Revolution,  and  your  aunt  is 
a  D.  A.  R.  and  all  Sorts  of  things. 
You   ought  to  win." 

Priscilla  laughed  merrily.  "That's 
the  way  Aunt  Martha  thinks;  but  a 
sword  won't  write  my  composition." 

"Anyhow,   you'll   win." 

"Here  comes  Christina,"  Priscilla 
silenced  them.  "Have  you  begun  to 
study  for  the  essay?"  she  demanded, 
putting  her  arm  about  Christina's 
plump  waist. 

"I've  been  thinking.  Of  course," 
she  turned  adoring  eyes  on  Priscilla, 
"You'll  win.  You  have  books  at 
home  and  I  haven't." 

"But  I've  brought  them  to  school," 
declared  Priscilla  triumphantly.  "I 
read  them  yesterday  so  that  you 
could  have  them  all  the  time.  I'm 
going  to  leave  them  on  the  teacher's 
decdt  for  anyone  to  use." 

"O  Priscilla,  you  oughtn't  to  do 
that!"  cried  Christina,  but  her  eyes 
glowed.  "You'd  win  if  you  didn't." 
"Well  retorted  Priscilla,  "if  I 
can't  win  by  fair  means,  I  won't  win 
in  any  other  way.  Washington  would 
not  have  won  that  way." 

Attilio's  dark  eyes  gleamed  with 
anticipation  when  the  teacher  held 
up  the  three  books  and  urged  every- 
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one  to  read  them.  He  was  among 
the  first  to  claim  one  of  them,  and  as 
soon  as  his  lessons  were  finished,  he 
was  lost  in  the  pages  of  the  books 
which  gave  so  many  interesting  de- 
tails of  the  great  man's  life. 

Time  passed.  Priscilla,  whose  pen- 
cil had  seemed  to  move  of  itself  over 
the  pages,  had  written  her  essay, 
corrected  it  carefully,  and  then  copi- 
ed it  neatly  on  her  father's  old  type- 
writer. Clean  and  p|rim  as  her  aunt's 
parlor,  it  lay  in  readiness  on  the  old 
walnut  desk. 

In  her  mother's  white  kitchen, 
Christina  sat  at  the  table  covered 
with  the  red  cloth,  and  painstakingly 
copied  her  essay  in  her  round,  la- 
borious hand,  while  her  mother  mend- 
ed stockings  of  heavy  wool  and  her 
father  read  his  newspaper.  In  still 
another  home,  Attilio,  in  his  cramp- 
ed little  bedroom,  wrote  and  wrote, 
tearing  up  and  revising  until  there 
•was  no  time  left  to  copy. 

The  essays  were  at  last  given  over 
to  the  teacher,  who  in  turn  read  them 
and  selected  ten  of  them  for  the  fin- 
al decision  of  the  judges.  Those 
were  to  be  read  by  the  young  authors 
themselves  before  the  assembled  par- 
ents and  judges. 

"Mine  was  selected,  Auntie,"  said 
Priscilla,  "and  Christina's  and  Attil- 
lio's.  Teacher  said  that  ours  were 
the  best." 

"Of  course,"  answered  Miss  Mar- 
tha promptly.  "It  would  be  funny 
if  yours  wasn't  the  best.  I'm  looking 
forward  to  seeing  them  hand  you 
that  prize." 

Priscilla  looked  at  her  aunt  doubt- 
fully. In  her  own  heart  she  feared 
that  she  might  win  the  prize — not 
from  merit,  but  because  she  was 
Priscilla    Russell,   descendant   from   a 


long  line  of  industrious  patriots. 

The  great  day  arrived  at  last. 
Aunt  Martha,  clad  in  her  best  tailor- 
ed suit,  accompanied  Priscilla  to  the 
chapel  and  made  her  way  up  the  mid- 
dle aisle  to  a  front  seat.  Soon  after- 
wards a  little  black-haired  woman, 
whose  clothes  were  ill-fitting  and  un- 
becoming, was  ushered  to  the  empty 
seat  beside  her.  Miss  Martha  did 
not  raise  her  eyes  to  speak,  but  she 
knew  that  it  was  Attilio's  mother, 
He  had  \often  passed  their  house  at 
her  side.  She  kept  her  eyes  fixed 
upon  the  curtain  which  concealed  thfc 
stage. 

The  curtain  finally  rolled  up  re- 
vealing the  line  of  young  students. 
Behind  them  was  a  picture  of  Wash- 
ington about  which  a  flag  was  drap- 
ed. The  girl  at  the  piano  struck  the 
opening  chords  of  "America,"  and 
the  assembly  rose  to  its  feet  as  one 
person.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
song  the  school  principal  spoke  brief- 
ly, and  then  the  essays  began. 

One  after  another  of  the  ten  pu- 
pils rose  from  their  seats,  fluttered 
their  papers  and  read  their  ideas  of 
the  life  of  Washington.  Seven  of 
them  had  finished;  then  Priscilla 
arose.  Her  aunt  settled  more  com- 
fortably in  her  seat,  smiled  encour- 
agingly at  her  niece,  and  listened 
with  approval  and  pride  to  the  essay 
which  she  read.  There  was  a  round 
of  applause  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
reading.  Miss  Martha  beamed  with 
pride.  What  a  masterpiece  of  fact 
and  sentiment  Friscilla's  paper  had 
been.  But  why  not?  Was  not  her  moth- 
er's brother  a  judge  and  famed  for 
his  powers  of  oratory?  She  turned 
to  the  woman  at  her  side  in  her  de- 
light, remembering  too  late  that  it 
was  one  of  the  detested  foreigners." 
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Mrs.  Carlino  nodded  and  smiled. 

"It  was  beautiful.  My  Tillio,  he 
say  she  win." 

Miss  Martha  nodded  acquiescently. 
Christina  was  coming  forward  now, 
her  round  face  flushed,  her  blue  eyes 
staring  vaguely  as  she  made  her  bow. 
Miss  Martha  felt  a  bit  pitiful.  What 
a  shame  that  she  should  have  to  read 
her  essay  after  Priscilla's !  But  when 
Christina  had  opened  the  pages  in 
her  hand  she  forgot  to  be  afraid  in 
the  ecstasy  of  reading  her  own 
words.  There  was  a  second  round  of 
applause.  It  seemed  to  be  no  less 
than  the  applause  that  had  been  giv- 
en to  Priscilla.  Miss  Martha  moved 
impatiently  in  her  seat  and  looked  at 
Christina  with  hostile  eyes.  What 
did  she  know  about  Washington? 

Christina,  it  seemed,  knew  a  lot. 
She  had  marshaled  her  facts  like  sol- 
diers. She  led  them  forth  on  par- 
ade; she  marched  out  by  regiments, 
and  at  the  end  they  stood  at  attention 
and  saluted  the  greatness  of  the  fa- 
ther of  her  adopted  country.  Then 
with  her  round  cheeks  redder  than 
usual,  she  retired  to  her  seat. 

"So  nice,"  whispered  the  little  wo- 
man at  Miss  Martha's  side. 

But  Miss  Martha  only  stared  at  the 
stage,  her  lips  firmly  compressed. 
Attilio  was  now  coming  forward.  His 
black  eyes  shone;  he  gave  a  little  toss 
of  his  head  which  threw  the  dark 
looks  of  hair  from  his  olive  forehead. 
Forgotten  were  the  pages  in  his 
hands.  He  had  no  need  of  them.  Ev- 
ery word  was  written  in  his  heart. 
Burningly.  carried  away  by  his  own 
torrent  of  words,  he  swept  on  to  the 
end.  There  was  a  moment  of  silence, 
then  came  the  third  burst  of  applause., 
louder  and  more  enthusiastic  than  ei- 
ther   of    the    others.     The    little    wo- 


man beside  Miss  Martha  laughed,  but 
there  were  tears  in  her  eyes,  too. 
.   "My    boy,    he    love    that    Washing- 
ton," she  whispered  to  Miss  Martha's 
unheeding  profile. 

There  was  nothing  to  do  then  but 
to  await  the  action  of  the  judges. 
The  school  glee  club  sang  about  the 
spring,  about  flying  away  with  the 
wings  of  a  bird.  PrisciLa  sang  with 
the  others  and  her  eyes  were  hap- 
py as  she  looked  looked  at  her  aunt 
from  her  seat  between  Attilio  and 
Christina.  But  Miss  Martha  could  not 
smile.  The     judges      came      back, 

the    singing    stopped.  The    school 

principal     arose     and     conferred     in 
whispers  with  the  minister. 

"My  friends,"  he  said,  "you  have 
listened  to  these  ess,ays.  All  were 
good.  All  deserve  credit  for  the  way 
they  have  worked  and  studied.  We 
hope  all  have  learned  something  good 
ifrom  a  close  study  of  this  great 
man's  life.  Three  of  our  students 
have  excelled.  One  is  an  American, 
descended  from  Revolutionary  stock 
in  a  direct  line."  Miss  Martha  lift- 
ed her  drooping  shoulders  again. 
Now  it  was  coming.  How  could  she 
doubt  the  wisdom  of  the  three  judg- 
es? "Another  is  of  German  paren- 
tage. All  who  know  them  can  testi- 
fy to  their  loyalty  to  the  country 
which  they  have  adopted.  They 
gave  the  dearest  thing  they  had — 
their  son.  The  third  is  a  child  of 
cur  country,  also  by  adoption.  How 
strongly  his  heart  is  linked  with  our 
land  he  has  shown  this  afternoon. 
No  one  could  make  a  decision.  There- 
fore, we  have  decided  to  divide  the 
prize  among  these  three  loyal  Ameri- 
cans." 

His  audience  gave  him  no  time  to 
name  the  three.     There  was  no  need. 
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They  bursjt  into  applause  which  macb  ry  with  such  young  people  growing  up 

the  rafters  ring.  Miss  Martha  found  to  take  our  places;" 

herself  holding  Mrs.   Carolino's  hand  Arm  in  arm  they  made  their  way 

and    patting    it    comfortingly,    while  to   the    stage    where,   underneath   the 

the  little  mother  wiped  the  tears  of  flag,  which  all  owned  as  theirs,  their 

joy  and  pride  from  her  eyes.  children,  one  dark,  one  fair,  and  one 

"We  must  find  Mrs.  Helmheckle,"  with  the  brown  hair  and  pink  skin  of 

she   said.        "They     have     made     us  many  mingled  bloods,  waited  for  their 

proud  this   day   that   we   are   Ameri-  approbation. 
cans.     Onur  country  need  never  wor- 


THE  BUILDING  OF  THE  NEST 

They'll  come  again  to  the  apple  tree, 
Robin  and  the  rest, 
When  the  orchard  branches  are  fair  to  see 

In  the  snow  of  the  blossoms  drest ; 
And  the  prettiest  thing  in  the  world  will  be 
The  building  of  the  nest. 

Weaving  it  well,  so  round  and  trim, 

Hollowing  it  with  care; 
Nothing  too  far  away  for  him, 

Nothing  for  her  too  fair — 
Hanging  it  safe  on  the  topmost  limb, 

Their  castle  in  the  air. 

Ah,  mother  bird,  you'll  have  weary  days 
When  the  eggs  are  under  your  breast, 

And  shadow  may  darken  the  dancing  rays 
When  the  fledgings  leave  the  nest, 

But  they'll  find  their  wings  in  a  glad  amaze, 
And  God  will  see  to  the  rest. 

So  come  to  the  trees  with  all  your  train 

When  the  apple  blossoms  blow. 
Through  the  April  shimmer  of  sun  and  rain 

Go  flying  to  and  fro ; 
And  sing  to  our  hearts  as  we  watch  again 

Your  fairy  building  grow. 

— Margaret  E.  Sangster. 
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HONOR  ROLL  FOR  MARCH 


ROOM  NO.  1 
— A— 

Ian  French,  Charlie  Johnson,  Ern- 
est Munger,  Robert  Penland  and 
Frank  Parrish. 

— B— 

James  Cooper,  Richard  Midyette, 
Harold  Queen,  Graham  Godfrey,  Ar- 
thur Hawkins,  Ira  Johnson  and  Har- 
vard Winn. 

ROOM  NO.  2 
— A— 
Arthur      Chatham,      Glenn      Ennis 
James   Greer,   James   Hankinson,   Le- 
roy   Janey,   Joseph    Jennings,      Thur- 
man  Lockamy,  Eddie  Lockamy,  John 
Owen  and   Mell  Russ. 
— B— 
Edgar  Anderson. 

ROOM  NO.  3 
— A— 
Elmer  Peeler,  Stafford  Edwards, 
Walter  Guy,  Leonard  Watford.  Glenn 
Painter,  Hoyt  Nichols,  Lloyd  Wrcnn, 
Everett  Lassiter,  Holland  Nance  and 
Robert  Alexander. 

— B— 
Calvin  Boone,  Walter  Beaver,  Mon- 
roe  Denham,   Henry  Irby  and     Wal- 
lace Anders. 

ROOM  NO.  4 
— A— 

Willie    Martin   and   Floyd   Cjll'.ns. 


Rufe  Tucker,  Thomas  Brooks,  J. 
B.  Murray,  Carle  Everett  and  Jeral- 
dia  Blackwood. 

ROOM  NO.  5 

— A— 
Issac    Chatham,    Joe    Long,      Alton 
Morgan,    Douglas      Carter,      William 
Go-odson  and  Vernon  Lamb. 
— B— 
Claude  Willhite,  Reuben  Payne,  Le- 
roy    Farrel,    Thomas    McCarter,    and 
Clyde  Young. 

ROOM  NO.  6 
— A— 

David  Hodge,  Edgar  Jackson,  Vest- 
tr     O'Shields,  Eugene     Tollie,     Olive 
Weaver  and  Hubert  Whitmire. 
— B— 

Robert  Batson,  Nathan  Bullard, 
James  Cashwell,  Lewis  Janey,  Her- 
man Lamm,  Ralph  Mecimore,  Wil- 
liam Potter,  Frank  Stanley,  Johnie 
Walsh  and  Port;r  Willhite. 

ROOM  NO.  7 

— A— 

Archie    Batts,    Barn:y    Caviness, 

Virgil    Cecil,    James    Harvell,    Perry 

Harvell,   Clifton   Norris   and   Andrew 

Powell. 

— B— 
Mart  Beck,  Frank  Cobb,  Joe  Long, 
Charles    Pennel,    Clayton    Watts    and 
Richard  Wrenn. 


Nothing  is  more  reasonable  and  cheap  than  good  manners. — Sel. 
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Robert  Worthington.  a   member  of 
our  printing  class,  was  granted  per- 
mission to  go  to  Charlotte  last  Wed- 
nesday to  attend  his  aunt's  funeral. 
— o — 

The  boys  on  our  farm  force  have 
been  quite  busy  this  week  planting 
Irish  potatoes,  canteloupes  and  many 
other   vegetables. 

— o — 

The  first  home-grown  turnip  greens 
gathered  since  the  freezing  weather 
last  month  destroyed  our  winter  gar- 
dens, were  served  last  Wednesday. 
They  were  of  unusually  good  quality 
and  thoroughly  enjoyed  by  all. 
— o — 

Clarence  Soots,  of  the  King's 
Daugthers  Cottage,  had  the  misfor- 
tune to  fall  while  playing  in  front  of 
the  cottage  last  Tuesday  night,  frac- 
turing his  right  leg  above  the  ankle. 
He  was  taken  to  the  Concord  Hospit- 
al where  an  X-ray  was  made,  and  the 
injured  member  placed   in  a  cast. 

While  in  Concord  last  Tuesday 
night  we  met  Clarence  Seachrest.  of 
Asheville,  who  was  paroled  from  the 
Training  School  about  nine  years  ago. 
He  was  on  his  way  to  HigH  Point  to 
visit  his  mother,  who  is  ill.  Clarence 
informed  us  that  he  has  been  work- 
ing in  a  rayon  plant  in  Asheville  for 
several  years,  also  that  he  had  had 
steady  employment  since  leaving  the 
school. 

— o — 

Rex  Allen,  a  former  shoe  shop  boy. 
who  left  the  institution  August  1, 
19285  called  on  us  last  Tuesday.     Rex 


joined  the  U.  S.  Navy  soon  after  be- 
ing parloed  and  remained  in  the  ser- 
vice three  years.  He  is  now  23  years 
old.  He  has  been  employed  by  the 
Southern  Kelvinator  Company,  Atlan- 
ta, Ga.,  and  is  now  a  foreman  in  the 
repair  department.  Rex  dropped  in 
to  see  his  friends  here  on  his  way 
l:ack  to  Atlanta  after  having  spent  a 
vacation  with  relatives  in  Pitt  Coun- 
ty. 

— o — 
We  recently  received  a  letter  from 
Otis  Dhue,  formerly  of  the  Guilford 
Cottage,  who  was  paroled  in  1925. 
Otis  writes  from  Shanghai,  China, 
where  as  a  member  of  the  U.  S.  Mar- 
in Corps,  he  has  been  stationed  for 
the  past  thirty-nine  months.  He  tells 
us  he  has  bad  a  very  nice  time  while 
in  China  except  for  being  deprived 
of  liberty  for  more  than  two  months 
on  account  of  the  trouble  between 
China  and  Japan,  but  addds  that  they 
had  ringside  seats  fd'r  the  fighting, 
which  to  a  "leather-neck"  is  almost 
as  enjoyable  as  being  in  the  fight. 
Otis  sent  regards  to  members  of  our 
staff  and  said  that  he  hoped  to  be  able 
to  visit  the  School  upon  his  return  to 
the  United  States  some  time  in  Ap- 
ril. 

— o — 
Instead  of  the  regular  Sunday 
School  session  last  Sunday  morning, 
we  assembled  in  the  auditorium  at 
nine  o'clock  where  a  beautiful  Easter 
service  was  conducted  by  Rev.  R.  S. 
Arrowood,  pastor  of  McKimmon 
Presbyterian  Church,  Concord.  For 
the  Scripture  Lesson,  Rev.  Arrowood 
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read  part  of  the  15th  chapter  of  I  peach  blossoms,  were  the  best  seen 
Corinthians  in  which  the  apostle  Paul  here  in  several  years, 
tells  the  people  of  Corinth  what  the  At  the  session  of  the  Sunday  School 
resurrection  should  mean  to  them.  In  on  Sunday  afternoon,  we  enjoyed  a 
his  talk  to  the  boys,  commenting  on  nice  little  Easter  program.  Little 
this  particular  portion  of  the  Scrip-  Miss  Betty  Hobby,  daughter  of  Mr. 
ture,  Rev.  Arrowood  told  them  in  a  and  Mrs.  J.  H.  Hobby,  members  of 
most  interesting  manner,  what  our  staff  of  workers,  recited  an  East- 
Christ's  resurrection  means  to  us.  er  poem  in  a  most  delightful  man- 
The  presence  of  a  vested  choir  of  ner.  This  was  followed  by  a  short 
twelve  boys  added  greatly  to  the  im-  program  entitled  "Stones  in  the 
pressiveness  of  this  service,  and  the  Pathway,"  in  which  sixteen  boys 
stage  decorations  consisting  of  a  huge  took  part.  The  Easter  prayer  was 
white  cross  against  a  green  back-  led  by  Bill  Jackson, 
ground,   and     countless     clusters     of 


THE  DEAR  LITTLE  POEMS 

There  are  poems  that  patter, 
And  poems  that  matter, 

And  poems  as  dry  as  a  bone ; 
And  poems  prodigious, 
And  poems  fastidious, 

And  poems  that  drag  like  a  stone. 

There  are  poems  sententious, 
And  poems  pretentious, 

And  poems  that  nobody  reads; 
There  are  poems  orated 
And  poems  translated, 

And  poems  that  nobody  needs. 

But  I'm  for  the  poems, 
The  dear  little  poems, 

That  nestle  down  deep  in  the  heart, 
Though  fame  has  not  raised  them, 
Nor  critics  have  praised  them, 

And  though  they  are  barren  of  art. 

Though  they're  simple  and  short, 
Of  a  right  humble  sort, 

Though  they  answer  no  critical  test, 
I'll  read  them  and  love  them, 
No  others  above  them — 

The  dear  little  poems  are  best ! 

— Amos  R.  Wells. 
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and  expense  of  driving  your  own  car. 
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of  train  travel. 
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l  CLIMBING 


*  * 

*  Who   climbs    the  mountain  does  not  always  * 

climb ;  * 

„*,        The  winding  road  slants  downward  many  a  % 

ftime ;  * 

Yet  each  descent  is  higher  than  the  last.  * 

%        Has  thy  path  fallen?  That  will  soon  be  past.  $ 

T        Beyond  the  curve  the  way  leads  up  and  on ;  j| 

*  Think  not  thy  goal  forever  lost  or  gone.  * 
$  Keep  moving  forward;  if  thine  aim  is  right,  % 
%        Thou  canst  not  miss  the  shining  mountain  * 

*  height.  * 
%  Who  would  attain  to  summits  still  and  fair,  ♦ 
J        Must     nerve    himself    through     valley     of  % 

*  despair.  * 

*  — Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox.  f 

*  i 
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DEAD  OR  ALIVE 

A  row  of  fence  posts  alongside  the  road  will  remain  the  same  for  many  years, 
or  until  they  rot — because  tiiey  are  dead.  But  q  roiv  of  trees  planted  in  the 
same  place  tvill  grotv,  and  hence  change,  every  day,  because  they  are  alive. 

The  test  as  to  whether  you  are  alive  or  dead  depends  upon  whether  you 
change  as  you  go  along.  If  you  are  <alive  you  do  not  believe  about  anything 
just  what  you  believed  about  it  ten  years  ago. 

If  you  do,  it's  a  sign  that  tyou're  "dead" — and  the  pity  of  it  is,  you  don't 
knoiv  it! 

And  just  here  is  where  your  life's  success  or  failure  is  determined. 

If  you  afe  afraid  of  new  ideas,  and  shrink  from  thinking  about  them  or  ex- 
pressing them,  then  you  will  surely  sink  into  a  commonplace  job  and  your  life 
will  be  jiust  ordinary,  weak,  colorless. 

But  if  you  have  the  courage  to  live  your  own  life — to  think  yoicr  own 
thoughts,  to  look  fearlessly  in  the  face  of  the  wdrld,  to  remember  that  God 
created  you  so  that  you  might  increaase  in  knowledge  and  wisdom,  then  you 
unll  develop  into  the  stature  of  a  full-grown  man. — Charles  Stelzle. 


1743— THOMAS  JEFFERSON— 1826 
The  13th  of  this  month  commemorated  the  birth  of  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson, author  of  the  greatest  document  ever  borne  on  parchment 
or  expressed  in  the  visible  signs  of  thought — the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence. 

He  was  the  third  President  of  the  United  States  and  was  the  ac- 
knowledged founder  of  the  republican  (democratic)  party — hold- 
ing, "That  all  men  are  created  equal ;  that  they  are  endowed  by  their 
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Creator  with  inalienable  rights;  that  among  these  are  life,  liberty 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness." 

While  a  member  of  the  Virginia  Assembly  he  drew  the  law — the 
first  ever  passed  by  a  legislature — securing  perfect  religious  free- 
dom, besides  planning  for  the  establishment  of  a  public  school  sys- 
tem. 

He  probably  did  more  than  any  to  shape  the  destiny  of  our 
nation. 

He  died  at  the  age  of  83  on  July  4,  1826,  with  a  clear  mentality, 
but  much  poorer  in  the  material  things  of  life. 

Monticello,  his  home,  is  today  one  of  the  shrines  of  Virgina.  From 
this  point  with  the  use  of  field  glasses  he  directed  the  building  and 
landscaping  of  the  University  of  Virginia. 


GOOD  ENVIRONMENT  FOR  DELINQUENTS 

Dr.  Amos  T.  Baker,  the  psychiatrist,  at  Sing-Sing  prison  after 
years  of  experience  with  varied  types  of  prisoners  makes  the  illum- 
inating statement  that  2  per  cent  of  criminals  are  insane,  15  per 
cent  are  feeble-minded,  but  the  majority  of  murderers  and  gang- 
sters are  normal. 

The  last  statement  to  a  certain  degree  differs  with  the  traditional 
view  taken  as  to  those  guilty  of  deliberately  committing  murder. 

He  also  attributes  the  wide-spread  of  crime  to  environment  rath- 
er than  heredity.  And,  as  he  sees  it,  the  remedy  of  much  crime  lies 
in  wiping  out  the  slums,  dives  and  every  conceivable  place  that 
breeds  crime. 

How  can  it  be  done?  Not  by  law,  because  it  is  impossible  to  legis- 
late morality.  If  the  elimination  of  crime-breeeding  places  is  ac- 
complished by  the  process  of  local  law  enforcement  it  simply  means 
a  removal  of  bad  conditions  to  another  community,  and  not  a  cure 
for  conditions. 

It  is  impossible  to  clean  up  the  dives  of  sin  just  as  a  health  cru- 
sade is  conducted,  because  the  purging  and  cleansing  for  sin  comes 
from  within, — a  change  of  heart  if  effective. 

We  have  just  read  in  the  North  Christian  Advocaate  that  John 
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Wesley  said  during  the  dark  days  when  godliness  was  rampant : 

"Give  me  one  hundred  men  who  fear  nothing  but  God,  hate  noth- 
ing but  sin,  and  are  determined  to  know  nothing  but  Christ  and 
Him  crucified,  and  I  will  turn  the  world  upside  down." 

This  statement  can  be  absolutely  depended  upon,  and  the  thing 
needed  today  is  more  people  with  the  sweet  and  supreme  faith  of 
John  Wesley. 

If  the  statement  of  Dr.  Baker  is  accepted  that  "environment  psy- 
chologically plays  a  conspicuos  part  in  shaping  life"  then  the  best 
is  not  too  good  in  reclaiming  the  delinquents,  and  economy  in  the 
essentials  that  develop  the  underprivileged  or  over  privileged  phy- 
sically, mentally  and  spirtually  is  dissipation  of  time  and  funds  in 
the  extreme. 

The  opinion  of  Dr.  Baker  is  that  all  young  people  have  good  as 
well  as  bad  qualities.  Proper  guidance  will  develop  the  best  in  them, 
just  as  evil  associates  will  produce  hardened  criminals.  So  we  must 
strike  at  crime  by  providing  wisely  for  the  youth.  Therefore,  seg- 
regation and  classification  is  the  watchword. 


A  PRISON  FOR  WOMEN 

Very  briefly  this  clipping  gives  an  insight  as  to  the  government 
of  a  prison  for  women  in  Alderson,  West  Va.,  with  a  woman,  Dr. 
Mary  B.  Harris,  as  superintendent. 

Dr  Harris  deplores  having  this  place  of  confinement  termed  by 
writers  as  "a  federal  junk  yard  for  the  lawless,"  but  instead  wishes 
to  have  the  institution  recognized  as  a  place  of  refuge  for  misfits  of 
society. 

Also  emphasizes  the  home,  not  prison  if  you  please,  is  conducted 
on  the  theory  that  there  is  some  good  in  every  one,  and  it  is  the 
place  of  the  officials  to  repress  the  evil  tendencies  and  develop  the 
best. 

It  is  assumed  that  this  theory  is  working  fine.  Read  this  select- 
ion: 

Six  years  aeo  a  new  federal  prison  for  women  was  opened  at  Alderson, 
W.  Va.,  with  Dr.  Mary  B.  Harris  as  superintendent.  A  recent  writer 
describes  it  as  "a  federal  junk  yard  where  women  are  sent  who  have  brok- 
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ken  the  nation's  laws,"  but  adds,  that  under  the  guidance  of  Dr.  Harris 
"these  misfits  of  society  are  being  reconditioned  to  such  good  purpose  that 
the  prison  world  in  general  is  sitting  up  and  taking  notice." 

Dr.  Harris  has  demonstrated  that  strict  prison  discipline  may  well  be 
combined  with  sympathetic  interest  in  her  unfortunate  wards  a  majority  of 
whom  are  drug  addicts  when  they  are  sent  to  her.     While  many  of  these 
cases  seem  hopeless,  much  success  has  been  attained  already  in  effecting 
what  appears  to  be  permanent  cures. 

A  striking  illustration  of  the  efficacy  of  the  prison's  system  is  seen  in 
the  fact  that  of  170  paroles  granted,  only  one  has;  been  broken.  Many  af- 
fectionate letters  are  'received  by  the  superintendent  and  her  assistants 
from  women  who  were  former  inmates  of  the  prison,  and  quite  a  number 
have  returned  for  a  friendly  visit. 

The  prison  is  conducted  on  the  theory  that  there  is  some  good  in  every- 
one, and  it  is  the  business  of  prison  authorities  to  develop  the  best  in  its 
wards,  at  the  same  time  firmly  repressing  the  evil  tendencies  so  far  as 
possible.     This  theory  is  working  out  well  in  practice  at  Alderson. 


"Back-to-the-farm'  is  the  slogan  of  the  new  rehabalitation  or- 
ganizaton  now  being  set  up  throughout  the  country,  and  most  par- 
ticularly so  in  the  South-.  To  live  on  a  farm  is  an  ideal  life,  and  one 
of  the  most  independent  modes  of  living,  but  it  is  well  for  those  who 
know  nothing  of  the  activities  of  the  farm  not  to  anticipate  a  life  of 
perfect  ease. 

It  is  a  daily  job  for  the  man  or  woman  who  wants  to  work  from 
early  morn  till  the  sun  sinks  below  the  horizon.  Never  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world  has  a  farm  been  worked  successfully  under  the 
shade  of  a  tree  or  loafing  in  the  village  for  "time  and  tide  wait  for 
no  man." 

A  farm  is  not  the  place  for  a  lazy  person,  but  the  finest  place  in 
the  world  to  give  employment  and  develop  an  ideal  morale.  A 
quarter  of  a  billion  dollars  has  been  set  aside  by  the  Federal  govern- 
ment to  get  families  back  to  the  soil  with  the  hope  of  eliminating 
the  niggardly  way  of  living  out  of  a  paper-poke  and  establishing  a 
real  substantial  citizenship. 

The  move  "back-to-the-farms"  is  not  intended  to  weaken  the  ur- 
ban districts,  but  to  lend  improvement  and  substantiability  to  the 
country  as  a  whole  by  utilizing  the  rural  resources  and  opportuni- 
ties offered  throughout  the  nation. 
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EUTHENICS.    A  NEW  STUDY 

In  the  midst  of  the  confusion  to  get  the  schools  and  the  teacliers 
settled  a  new  thought,  or  suggestion  for  a  new  study,  has  been  sug- 
gested by  some  professor  from  the  east. 

The  new  study  this  professor  adds  to  the  curricula  is  "euthenics" 
meaning  a  course  of  study  telling  "how  to  be  happy." 

Well,  the  teachers  will  proclaim  in  unison,  "all  they  wish  now  is 
just  a  larger  compensation  lor  services  in  teaching  the  youths  of 
the  country,  so  as  to  meet  living  expenses,  and  they  will  be  pretty 
happy." 

1N0  more  new  studies  if  you  please,  but  thoroughness  in  the  num- 
ber already  on  tne  school  list,  seemingly  more  now  than  the  average 
child  can  master. 


In  bold  headlines  publicity  is  given  to  the  fact  that  the  Southern 
Rail  Road  officials  are  on  the  hunt  for  young  boys  who  are  making 
a  practice  of  robbing  box-cars.  This  act  of  breaking  into  box-cars 
and  looting  contents  is  an  offence  and  it  is  right  and  justifiable  that 
the  property  owners  protect  themselves. 

But,  there  is  a  cause  for  all  of  this  lawlessness  upon  the  part  of 
young  boys.  They  live  on  the  streets,  smoke  and  see  nothing  but 
a  drifting  people  with  no  aim,  and  then  later  in  the  day  go  to  the 
movies  where  every  device  of  sin  is  shown  in  the  most  glamorous 
coloring.  These  scenes  are  thrills  to  the  average  youngsters 
and  they  go  straight  out  into  the  wide  world  and  endeavor  to  pull 
off  some  similar  stunt. 

This  class  of  delinquents  have  not  had  a  chance  and  should  not 
be  so  severely  condemned. 

If  the  money  spent  for  chasing  down  crime  and  punishment  were 
used  for  vocational  training  in  schools  and  penal  institutions  of  ev- 
ery kind  there  would  not  be  such  a  general  evidence  of  restlessness 
^nd  shiftlessness  among  the  youths  of  the  country.  The  very  dev- 
il's workshop  is  an  idle  brain.  It  is  high  time  some  of  the  money 
spent  for  non  essentials  in  education  be  used  for  vocational  train- 
ing wherein  the  hands  and  mind  can  work  in  unison. 
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THE  AMERICAN  TYPE 

(Asheville  Citizen) 


Statistics  as  to  typical  Americans 
gathered  at  the  Century  of  Progress 
last  summer  have  been  tabulated  and 
produced.  The  Harvard  professors 
who  took  the  measurements  and  com- 
plexions of  exposition  visitors  have 
found  out  what  the  typical  American 
looks  like.  And  their  findings  are 
just  what  might  be  expected. 

The  average  American  is  taller  and 
heavier.  Also  there  are  more  men 
than   women   with   light   complexions. 

It  would  appear  thus  that  we  are 
once  more  becoming  a  homogeneous 
people.  Once  more,  because  homogen- 
eity prevailed  during  the  colonial 
period  and  until  well  after  1865.  The 
Americans  of  those  years  were  pre- 
dominantly of  British  and  northwest- 
ern European  stocks,.  Of  course 
there  was  an  element  of  French,  es- 
pecially after  the  Louisiana  Purchase. 
Yet  the  great  majority  of  the  peo- 
ple were  of  the  tall,  fair-haired,  blue- 
eyed  blond  type.  They  might  be  Vir- 
ginia or  Carolina  Cavaliers,  New 
England  Puritans,  New  York  Dutch, 
Pennsylvania  Quakers,  or  frontier 
Scotch-Irish  and  Germans  with  cor- 
respondingly different  outlooks  upon 
life.  Nevertheless  they  were  funda- 
mentally the  same  people  and  of  the 
same  Teutonic  stock,  with  a  mixture 
of  Celtic  Irish.  They  developed  local 
differences  and  were  rent  by  the  great 
Sectional  controversy  over  states 
rights .  and  slavery.  Yet  they  we're 
inevitably  drawing  closer  together. 
The     extraordinary     immigration 


from  Eastern  and  Southern  Europe 
since  about  1890  came  to  radically  al- 
ter things.  Slavs,  Jews  and  Mediter- 
ranean stocks  poured  into  this  coun- 
try. Immigration  figures  mounted  to 
a  million  a  year — or  more.  These 
newer  migrants  were  of  shorter,  dark- 
er types,  for  the  most  part.  Also 
they  had  never  before  come  into  con- 
tact with  Anglo-Saxon  democracy  and 
democratic  institutions.  They  have 
gathered  for  the  most  part  in  our  in- 
dustrial centers  and  have  often  shown 
themselves  thrifty  and  progressive. 
Yet  an  increasing  objection  to  immi- 
gration developed.  It  was  feared 
that  the  tall,  blonde  American  type 
would  be  submerged  by  these  newer 
arrivals  and  that  our  democratic  in- 
stitutions would  lose  ground  in  favor 
of  Continnental  European  customs. 

The  outbreak  of  World's  warfare 
in  Europe  in  1914  caused  an  almost 
total  cessation  of  immigration  to  this 
country.  European  governments 
needed  their  man-power  at  home  to 
serve  in  the  armies.  Immigration  re- 
striction was  adopted  soon  after  the 
close  of  hostilities.  So  we  have  def- 
initely abandoned  the  "melting  pot" 
theory.  Also  we  are  protecting  the 
American  workman  against  pauper 
migrants  from  Europe.  As  a  result 
homogenity  is  steadily  growing.  In- 
ter-marriage between  all  the  stocks 
is  said  to  be  going  on  continually. 
Yet  the  tall  blond  type  remains  dom- 
inant. 


Women  are  meant  to  be  loved,  not  to  be  understood. — Sel. 
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STATE'S  PRISONERS  ATTEND 

DAY  SCHOOL 

(Selected) 


The  "three  "R's"  are  being  taught 
inmates  of  the  state  prison  in  Ral- 
eigh under  the  direction  of  E.  W. 
Ruggles,  head  of  the  North  Carolina 
State  college  extension  division  and 
director  of  education  for  the  prison. 
The  school  was  made  possible  in  1928 
by  the  co-operation  of  George  Ross 
Pou,  then  superintendent  of  the  state's 
prison  and  other  prison  officials.  All 
teaching  has  been  done  by  prisoners 
who  give  instructions  twice  each  day 
to  white  and  negro  prisoners. 

The  senior  staff  instructor  estimat- 
ed that  there  were  approximately 
3.000  student  hours  of  instruction 
given  last  year  and  that  over  100  of 
the  pupils  were  taught  to  read  and 
Write. 

The  negro  students  seem  decidedly 
more  interested  in  acquiring  the  rudi- 
ments of  an  an  education  than  the 
whites. 

The  SjChool  is  conducted  at  times 
that  do  not  interfere  with  other  duties 
and  activities  of  the  prisoners.  The 
books,  mostly  elementary  and  gram- 
mar school  texts,  have  been  accumu- 
lated through  contributions  to  the 
prison  library.  In  addition  to  read- 
ing, writing,  and  arithmetic,  spelling 


and  higher  mathematics  are  among 
the  prison  school  curricular. 

The  class  room  is  large,  well  light- 
ed and  ventilated,  with  benches  for 
the  pupils  and  blackboards  for  the  in- 
structor's use. 

The  prison  library  is  run  in  con- 
nection with  the  school  and  is  being 
gradually  built  up  by  outside  contri- 
butions. The  men  prefer  adventure 
stories,  but  some  of  the  readers  like- 
wise prefer  classical  work.  Seven  of 
the  men  have  read  all  the  volumes  of 
the   French  writer,  Dumas. 

When  the  prisoners  first  arrive  at 
the  prison  they  are  told  of  the  school 
and  library;  their  participation  in 
either  is  voluntary. 

The  present  instruction  staff  is  well 
qualified  to  teach,  the  head  of  the 
school  and  library  having  taught  Sun- 
day school  for  17  years,  and  his  as- 
sistant had  taught  public  schools  for 
a  few  years. 

Mr.  Ruggles  stated  that  any  ele- 
mentary or  grammar  school  text 
books  as  well  as.  adventure  stories., 
papers  and  other  reading  material 
would  be  welcome  additions  to  the 
prison  library  and   school. 


Lighthouses  and  light  beacons  that  operate  themselves  have 
been  established  by  the  Governments  in  hundreds  of  places 
along  the  coast  and  lake  shores.       Some  of  these  automatic 
lighthouses  are  examined  only  once  in  six  months.     Seamen 
report  that  they  operate  very  successfully  and  are  very  effect- 
ive.— Selected. 
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MENNONITE  FAREWELL 

(Selected) 


A  special  train  of  ten  day  coaches 
pulled  into  Manhattan's  Pennsylvania 
Station  one  afternoon  last  week.  Out 
of  it  trooped  400  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren. The  women  wore  plain 
straight  dresses  with  little  lace  caps 
perched  on  the  backs  of  their  heads. 
The  men  wore  high  tightly-buttoned 
jackets  without  lapels,  high  starched 
collars  mostly  without  cravats.  Many 
of  them  peering  about  in  timid  bewil- 
derment through  gold-rimmed  spec- 
tacles., the  400  left  the  station  and 
boarded  buses. 

Few  minutes  later,  early  dinners  in 
an  "Automat"  restaurant  at  Fifth 
Avenue  and  45th  Street  looked  to  see 
the  lace  capped  women  and  buttoned 
up  men  march  in  and  take  seats  at  ta- 
bles in  a  roped-off  section.  Then,  in- 
stead of  lining  up  to  place  their  nick- 
els and  dimes  in  slots  and  carry  away 
their  food,  the  400  people  arose,  clear- 
ed their  throats,  and  began  singing: 

"/  was  sinkind  deep  in  sin,  far  from 
the  peaceful  shore.  .  .  ." 

Plain,  pious  folk,  these  were  Men- 
nonites  from  Lancaster  County,  Pa., 
where  reside  10,000  of  the  50  000  U. 
S.  followers  of  16th  Century  Menno 
Simons.  They  disown  war,  bar  infant 
baptism,  wear  "plain  dress."  They 
have  sent  missionaires  to  India  and 
South  America,  but  only  lately  did  the 
first  Mennonites  go  to  Africa.  Last 
week  a  second  party  was  about  to 
leave.  To  see  off  Sister  Elizabeth 
Stauffer  and  Brother  John  H.  Mose- 
man  and  wife,  to  dine  plainly  with 
them  in  the  Automat,  to  pray  and  to 
sing,  400  Mennonite  friends  and  fol- 


lowers had  journeyed  to  New  York. 

"Who  is  blind,  brothers  and  sis- 
ters?" cried  a  voice  above  the  clatter 
of  trays  and  dishes.  "Who  is  blind 
but  thy  servant?"  exhorted  Brother 
Ira  Landis  Who  is  blind  to  the  na- 
tural things  that  these  human  hands 
to  reach  out  for?  Jesus  is  blind  to 
them.  Jesus  is  blind  to  worldly 
things,  to  the  things  these  hands 
reach  out  for.  Jesus  is  blind  to 
Broadway!" 

From  400  throats  rose  a  fervent 
"Amen,  brother!"  Ignoring  stars 
and  titters,  they  sang  more  hymns, 
held  services  for  two  hours,  listened 
to  semons  by  Brothers  Christ  Mar- 
tin, D.  Stoner  Krady,  Jacob  Miller  and 
Merle  Eshlermain.  After  a  prayer  by 
Brother  Seth  Ebersol  the  Mennonites 
sang  "It  Is  Well  Worth  My  While." 

"Apple  cobbler  is  a  nickel,"  an- 
nounced Brother  John  Moseman  Jr. 
"And  sandwiches  are  two  nickels  up." 
Then  Mennonites  got  out  their  nick- 
els, fell  to  eating.  Later  they  once 
more  boarded  buses,  which  carried 
them  down  to  the  S.S.  Deutscland  on 
on  which  their  missionaires  were 
about  to  sail. 

In  the  tourist  class  saloon  Menno- 
nite prayers  continued.  When  a  bro- 
ther said,  "We  will  now  sing,  as  they 
go  forth  to  the  glory  of  God,  the  song, 
'Africa*  "  they  lifted  their  voices  (to 
the  tune  "Juanita:) 

Africa,  dark  Africa, 

We   have   heard  our  Master's 
call. 
Fear  not!  Oh,  despair  not! 

Jesus  died  for  all. 
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A  woman  who  had  been  an  African  ed    ail    around.        Singing      "God    Be 

missionary  sang  "Jesus,  Lover  of  My  With  You  Till  We  Meet  Again,"  they 

Soul"  in     a     Swahili     dialect.       The  mrached  off  the  Deutschland.       Two 

three  departing     missionaries     made  hours   later  the     three     missionaries 

speeches.     Brother  Moseman  caused  a  were  sailing  off  to  preach  God's  word 

little   ripple   of   pious   laughter   when  to  black  men  and  the  400  pious- folk  in 

he   said:    "Wouldn't   it   be   wonderful  their  "plain  dress"  were  in  their  ten 

if  the  Lord  called  upon  you  ail  not  to  railroad  coaches,  rolling  back  through 

leave  this  ship  and  to  come  with  us!"  the  night  to  their  farms  in  Lancaster 

The  Mennonites  shook  hands  and  kiss-  County. 


THE  CREATOR  OF  "TOPSY" 


The  death  of  Mrs.  Fannie  Osburn  Porteous,  an  actress  who 
created  the  part  of  "Topsy"  in  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,'  reminds 
us  of  the  links  with  a  past  that  we  think  of  as  buried  by  the 
flight  of  time.  It  was  70  years  ago  that  Mrs.  Osborne,  then  a 
girl  of  16,  enacted  a  role  that  helped  to  make  Mrs.  Stowes  play 
famous,  yet  "Topsy's"  sayings  are  today  current. 

The  charcater  was  that  of  a  funny  specimen  in  the  Jim 
Crow  line,  an  8-year-old  girl  who  had  been  given  to  her  mis- 
tress to  educate.  Abysmally  ignorant,  "Topsy's"  ideas  of 
things  in  general  were  thus  expressed: 

"How  old  are  you,  Topsy?" 

"Dunno,  missus." 

"Didn't  anybody  ever  tell  you?     Who  was  your  mother?" 

"Never  had  none." 

"What  do  you  mean  ?     Where  were  you  born  ?' 

"Never  was  born,"  *  *  *  never  had  no  father,  nor  mother, 
nor  nothin'." 

"Do  you  know  who  made  you?" 

"Nobody  as  I  knows  of.     I  'spect  1  growed." 

Mrs.  Porteous,  whose  stage  name  was  Fannjr  Wentworth, 
played  "Topsy"  and  scored  a  triumph  that  won  her  wide  repu- 
tation, which  was  later  enhanced  in  this  country  and  abroad 
by  her  work  with  Edwin  Booth.  She  lived  to  be  85  years  of 
age  and  to  see  "Uncle  Tom"  revived  on  the  stage  and  on  the 
screen,  shorn  of  some  of  the  pathos  and  crudities  that  were 
tolerated  in  the  days  when  its  presentation  created  a  furor,  es- 
pecially in  the  south,  where  it  was  held  to  be  a  cruel  travesty 
on  the  conditions  existing  at  the  time  the  story  was  first  pub- 
lished.— Selected. 
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HOME  RUN  KING  VISITS  TRAINING 

SCHOOL 


By  Leon 

The  boys  of  the  Jackson  Training 
School  received  the  treat  of  their 
young  lives  on  Thursday  of  last  week 
when  they  enjoyed  the  privilege  of 
seeing  none  other  than  Jimmie  Foxx, 
star  batter  and  first-baseman  of  the 
Philadelphia  Atletios  right  here  on 
the  campus. 

It  was  our  privilege,  in  company 
with  James,  young  son  of  Supt.  C.  E. 
Boger;  I.  Harding,  Jr.,  son  of  Rev.  I. 
Harding  Hughes,  of  Concord,  and 
"Shorty"  Weatherly,  diminutive  short- 
stop of  the  Training  School  baseball 
team,  to  visit  Charlotte  the  previous 
day  and  witness  the  game  between 
the  Athletics  and  the  Charlotte  Hor- 
nets, which  the  former  won  by  the 
score  of  16  to  3.  While  we  were  some- 
what disappointed  not  to  see  Jimmie 
secure  any  home  runs  in  this  game,  it 
was  our  pleasure  to  see  him,  knock 
several  balls  out  of  the  park  during 
batting  practice. 

Before  the  game  we  met  Maryland 
Mauler  at  his  hotel.  He  greeted  the 
youngsters  heartily  and  autographed 
baseballs  for  two  of  them.  At  this 
moment  Connie  Mack,  veteran  mana- 
ger of  the  Athletics,  appeared  upon 
the  scene  and  the  boys,  already  de- 
lighted to  the  nth  degree,  were 
further  thrilled  by  a  handshake  and  a 
friendly  pat  on  the  shoulder  from  this 
delightful  character,  recognized  by 
the  baseball  world  as  the  greatest 
manager  in  the  history  of  the  game. 

Although  realizing  that  such  a  pop- 
ular figure  would  be  much  in  demand 
when  not  engaged  on  the  diamond,  we 


Godown 

ventured  an  invitation  to  Jimmie  to 
visit  the  Training  School  the  follow- 
ing morning  and  he  graciously  con- 
sented to  do  so  if  at  all  possible,  and 
made  an  appointment  for  11:30 
o'clock  Thursday  morning. 

Upon  reaching  the  hotel  the  next 
morning  we  were  delighted  to  learn 
that  he  would  be  able  to  visit  the  in- 
stitution, and  at  12  o'clock  we  arrived 
on  the  campus. 

After  being  welcomed  by  Superin- 
tedent  Boger  our  guest  was  escorted 
to  the  Rowan-Iredell  Cottage  where 
he  had  lunch  with  the  officers  and  a 
family  of  thirty  highly  elated  young- 
sters. During  the  luncheon  we  no- 
ticed that  these  boys  were  so  happy 
they  could  hardly  eat,  for  what  does 
a  feller  care  about  dinner  (and  a 
good  one,  too.)  when  the  idol  of  the 
entire  baseball  world  is  in  the  dining 
room. 

In  this  connection  we  might  say 
it  is  our  opinion  that  the  boys  of 
this  particular  cottage  really  have 
something  on  any  other  group  of 
boys  in  the  country.  We  are  aware 
that  there  are  countless  thousands  of 
youngsters  who  have  seen  Jimmie  in 
action  on  the  diamond — yes,  even  seen 
him  knock  a  home  run  in  a  World's 
Series  game — but  to  have  him  as  a 
guest  in  their  cottage  home — well,  as 
our  radio  friend,  Andy,  would  say, 
"dat  sho'  is  sump'n." 

After  lunch  Jimmie  was  photo- 
graphed with  these  boys  just  outside 
of  their  cottage,  and  judging  from 
the  requests  already  received,  we  are 
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inclined  to  think  the  photographer  is 
going  to  be  kept  busy  for  a  while 
making  re-prints. 

When  the  cottage  lines  assembled 
near  the  Cannon  Memorial  Building 
a  great  shout  of  welcome  went  up 
when  Jimmie  was  presented  to  the 
boys.  He  then  made  a  few  remarks 
to  them,  expressing  his  delight  in  be- 
ing here;  talked  briefly  about  the 
game  in  Charlotte  the  day  before, 
and  concluded  by  saying  that  he  would 
leave  a  couple  of  autographed  base- 
balls (all  that  he  had  left  in  his 
trunk)  to  be  turned  over  to  one  of 
the  officials  of  the  School  and  award- 
ed later  as  prizes. 

Already  a  hero  in  the  eyes  of  our 
boys  because  of  his  ability  to  compel 
baseballs  to  take  journeys  to  far  dis- 
tant places,  Jimmie  Foxx's  clean-cut 


personality;  his  gentlemanly  manner, 
and  his  winning  smile,  further  en- 
deared him  to  their  hearts  and  com- 
pletely won  the  admiration  cf  the  of- 
ficials of  the  Training  School,  and  no 
matter  whether  Connie  Mack  leads 
his  club  to  another  world's  champion- 
ship or  finishes  in  last  place  in  the 
standing  of  the  clubs,  we  want  to  as- 
sure Jimmie  that  there  will  be  nearly 
six  hundred  real  dyed-in-the-wool 
rooters  at  this  institution  pulling  for 
him  to  continue  to  break  records  dur- 
ing the  1934  season,  and  finally  pull 
ahead  of  the  world's  record  of  sixty 
home  runs;  in  a  single  season,  now 
held  by  "Babe"  Ruth.  That's  a-  big 
mark  to  shoot  at,  but  we  all  feel  sure 
that  Jimmie  Foxx  is  the  one  who  can 
accomplish  this  feat. 


POE'S  HOME  RESTORED 

A  movement  to  restore  the  home  of  Edgar  Allen  Poe  was 
begun  five  years  ago  when  Richard  Gimbel  purchased  the  sad- 
ly neglected  property  in  Philadelphia.  Restoration  has  been 
completed  and  recently,  on  the  125th  anniversary  of  his 
birth,  the  little  three  story  building  where  the  poet,  his  wife 
Virgina  and  her  mother  once  lived,  was  dedicated  to  his  mem- 
ory. 

Actual  relics  of  Poe  are  few  but  in.  his  study  there  is  an 
old  desk  at  which  he  one  worked  composing  his  masterpieces. 
The  furniture  of  that  period  but  it  was  never  used  by  him. 
On  the  first  floor  there  is  a  large  whitewashed  living  room 
and  another  which  probably  was  used  for  a  kitchen  and  dining 
room.  His  study  and  bed  room  were  on  the  second  floor  while 
the  bed  rooms  of  his  wife  and  her  mother  were  on  the  top 
floor. — Selected. 
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GARNETS  OF  VARIED  HUES 

By  Everett  Spring 


The  garnet,  the  most  widely  dis- 
tributed of  all  gem  stones,  is  com- 
monly believed  to  be  a  red  stone,  but 
according  to  the  Bureau  of  Mines  it 
may  be  of  practically  any  color  but 
blue.  So  general  is  the  distribution 
of  the  garnet,  it  has  little  commerci- 
al value  as  a  gem,  under  its  own 
name,  but  under  some  of  its  more  ap- 
pealing designations  sucn  as  Cape 
Ruby,  Uralian  emjerald  and  South 
African  jade,  it  finds  a  readier  mar- 
ket. 

While  ten  states  have  deposits  of 
garnet  of  gem  quality,  production  in 
this  country  has  been  declining  since 
1901.  The  principal  supplies  of  the 
gem  garnet  now  come  from  Bohemia, 
the   most   productive    region   being    a 


short   distance    from    Prague. 

The  lack  of  market  value  of  the 
garnet  is  in  no  way  due  to  its  lack 
of  beauty,  for  the  garnet  is  very  at- 
tractive but  the  abundance  has  kept 
the  price  low.  The  various  colors 
found  in  garnets  are  due  to  the  pres- 
ence of  iron,  manganese,  chrome  or 
other  chemicals. 

The  garnet  finds  a  commercial  use 
beyond  that  of  jewelry,  however,  for 
it  is  frequently  employed  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  watches,  providing  the 
hard  bearings  vital  to  the  longevity 
of  a  watch.  Ordinary  garnet  not  of 
gem  quality  is  used  as  an  abrasive, 
both  in  the  form  of  powder  and  as 
a  paper  similar  to  sandpaper. 


'JUST  AS  I  AM" 


In  her  youth  Charlotte  Elliot  was  asked  by  the  Rev.  Caesar 
Malan,  when  in  company,  if  she  were  a  Christian.  Somewhat 
sharply  she  replied  that  she  did  not  wish  to  discuss  that  mat- 
ter then.  Mr.  Malan  said  he  would  not  persist,  but  would  pray 
for  her. 

A  fortnight  later  they  met  again  when  Miss  Elliot    herself 
said  the  question  Mr.  Malan  put  to  her  had  been  causing  her 
trouble  ever  since.       She  had  been  seeking  the  Saviour,  and 
asked  for  help.     Mr.  Malan  said,  "Come  to  Him,  just  as  you 
are." 

"But  will  he  receive  just  as  I  am  ?" 

"Oh,  yes,  gladly."  They  prayed,  and  soon  she  had  the  joy 
of  salvation.     Later  she  wrote  the  hymn,  "Just  as  I  Am." 


— Keswick  Calendar. 
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IT  DOESN'T  COST  MONEY 

It  doesn't  cost  money,  as  many  suppose, 

To  have  a  good  time  on  the  earth ; 
The  best  of  its  pleasures  are  free  unto  those 

Who  know  how  to  value  their  worth. 

The  sweetest  of  music  the  birds  to  us  sing, 

The  loveliest  flowers  grow  wild ; 
The  finest  of  drinks  gushes  out  of  the  spring — 

All  free  to  man,  woman,  and  child. 

No  money  can  purchase,  no  artist  can  paint, 

Such  pictures  as  nature  supplies 
Forever,  all  over,  to  sinner  and  saint, 

Who  use  to  advantage  their  eyes. 

Kind  words  and  glad  looks,  and  smiles  cheery  and  brave, 

Cost  nothing — no,  nothing  at  all ; 
And  yet  all  the  wealth  Monte  Cristo  could  save 

Can  make  no  such  pleasure  befall. 

To  bask  in  the  sunshine,  to  breathe  the  pure  air, 

Honest  toil,  the  enjoyment  of  health, 
Sweet  slumber  refreshing — these  pleasures  we  share 

Without  any  portion  of  wealth. 

Communion  with  friends  that  are  tried,  true,  and  strong 

To  love  and  be  loved  for  love's  sake — 
In  fact,  all  that  makes  a  life  happy  and  long 

Are  free  to  whoever  will  take. 

— Selected. 
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A  BAD  BLUNDER  CORRECTED 


(Morganton 

A  cartoon  feature  carrying  what 
are  supposed  to  be  unusual  facts  about 
North  Carolina  and  items  of  histori- 
cal interest  recently  blundered  terrib- 
ly in  asking  this  question: 

"Did  you  know  that  the  the  State 
song,  Carolina,  was  written  by  a 
Northern  carpetbagger,  Judge  Wil- 
liam Gaston,  later  a  brilliant  North 
Carolina  jurist?" 

The  Statesville  Daily,  whose  editor, 
R.  R.  Clark,  probably  knows  more 
North  Carolina  history  and  tradition 
than  any  other  editor  in  the  State 
comes  to  the  rescue.  Editor  Clar'ks 
explanation  and  defense  of  Judge  Wil 
liam  Gaston,  and  exposure  of  the  blun- 
der made  by  the  authors  of  the  fea- 
ture is  well  worth  reading  for  the 
State  history  it  gives — accurate  his- 
try : 

"If  that  is  sample  of  the  accuracy 
of  information  conveyed  by  Fuller  and 
Johnston  in  Caro  Graphics  they 
should  have  the  medal  for  misinfor- 
mation. The  State  song,  "The  Old 
North  State,"  was  written  by  Judge 
William  Gaston,  but  to  call  him  a  car- 
petbagger is  to  libel  the  name  and 
fame  of  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
of  the  native  sons  of  the  State.  Wil- 
liam Gaston  was  born  at  New  Bern, 
N.  C,  September  19,  1778,  of  a  Hu- 
guenot family.  His  father,  an  officer 
in  the  war  of  the  revolution,  was  shot 
down  in  the  presence  of  his  family 
when     the     son  was     three  year     old. 


News-Herald) 

Young  Gaston  was  educated  at 
Georgetown  University,  Washington, 
and  at  Princeton,  graduating  at  the 
latter  place.  He  studied  law  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  before  he  was  20 
years  old.  He  served  in  both  branch- 
es of  the  legislature  and  was  twice 
speaker  of  the  house.  He  served 
two  terms  in  Congress — 1813-1817 — 
declining  to  be  a  candidate  for  re-el- 
ection. He  served  several  terms  in 
the  legislature  after  his  service  in 
Congress  and  was  the  author  of  the 
act  establishing  the  Supreme  court.  He 
was  appointed  a  member  of  the  court 
and  served  ten  years — from  1834  to 
his  death  in  1844.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  constitutional  convention 
of  1835  and  refused  a  nomination  for 
for  United  States  senator  in  1840. 

"It  will  be  observed  that  Judge 
Gaston,  native  and  to  the  manner 
born,  was  dead  more  20  years  before 
the  carpetbaggers  invaded  the  State. 
That  was  an  awful  boner  the  Caro- 
Graphics  boys  pulled.  The  worst  of 
it  is  an  indication  of  gross  negligence 
in  securing  information.  A  little  in- 
quiry would  have  saved  them  from 
that  blunder.  Somebody  who  didn't 
know  told  them  Judge  Gaston  was  a 
carpetbagger  and  they  accepted  it  as 
a  fact  without  trying  to  learn  some- 
thing of  a  distinguished  citizen  of  the 
State  who  had  a  large  part  in  public 
affairs  in  the  firErt  half  of  the  last 
century." 


Truth  is  what  will  work. — William  James. 
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THEODOSIA'S  TEST 


By  Alice  Whitson  Norton 

In  an  attitude  quite  foreign  to  her       thoughtfully, 
usual    calm    manner,    Theodosia    Tid- 
well   wandered    restlessly   from   room 
to  room  of  the  comfortable  home  she 
occupied. 

Mother  Tidwell  noticed  the  move- 
ments of  her  daughter,  but  resolved 
not  to  question  her.  Father  noticed 
with  a  sinking  feeling  in  the  region  of 
his  heart,  that  Theodosia  had  taken 
on  a  strange  manner,  but,  like  Theo- 
dosia's  mother,  he  pretended  not  to 
see  it,  and  went  about  his  business. 

But  when  Bob,  the  older  and  only 
brother  in  the  family,  came  in  and 
found  his  sister  nervously  chewing 
the  end  of  a  new  lead  pencil,  he  toss- 
ed his  cap  in  the  corner,  and,  drop- 
ping down  beside  her,  inquired  out- 
right what  was  back  of  the  caged-lion 
act. 

"Who  said  anything  was  wrong 
with  me?"  snapped  the  girl.  "I  did- 
n't!" 

"Actions  speak  louder  than  words, 
Thee,"  laughed  the  boy,  "and  certain- 
ly you've  been  acting  queer  enough 
around  here  for  the  past  four  days 
to  bring  on  nervous  prostration  to  the 
family.  Come  on,"  he  urged  eager- 
ly, "tell  me  all  about  it  and  get  the 
matter  off  your  mind.'' 

"I  guess  it's  the  test,"  said  the  girl, 
softly.  "You  know  we  are  taking 
final  examinations  this  week,  and 
math  was  brain-cracking  and — oh, 
buddy,"  she  murmured  hopelessly, 
"I'd  simply  die  of  mortification  if 
that  Suggs  girl  carried  off  first  hon- 
ors in  my  class." 

"So,  that's  the  trouble?"  said  Bob, 


"That's  it,"  agreed  Theodosia.  "I 
— I  thought  I  was  perfectly  safe,"  she 
went  on  presently,  "had  three  weeks 
against  her  to  my  credit — but  I  don't 
think  she  lost  a  thing  by  being  sick. 
Fact  is,  I  believe  she  had  a  coach  to 
keep  her  going  all  the  time  she  was 
out  of  school." 

"You  have  to  hand  it  to  Marcia," 
replied  Bob;  "she's  got  a  brain  like 
a  tack  and,  believe  me — she  knows 
her  figures." 

"I'll  just  die  if  she's  valedictorian," 
repeated  Theodosia,  solemnly. 

"You!"  scoffed  Bob.  "Why,  Thee, 
I'm  ashamed  of  you — the  idea  of  you 
talking  like  that!  I  thought  you 
were  a  better  sport;  besides  that, 
class  pride  counts  for  something.  If 
ycu   can't  be  the  bell-cow,  remember 

"No,"  snappeed  Theodosia,  "I  won't 
remember  the  rest  of  that  silly  old 
song.  If  I  can't  be  the  bell-cow — I 
won't  follow  in  the  gang — get  me?" 

"But  in  this  case,"  reminded  the 
brother,  "you'd  have  to;  for,  of 
course,  sisr,"  he  continued  thought- 
fully, "if  you  don't  win  first  place, 
you'll  come  mighty  close  to  it. 

"And  that,"  cried  the  girl,  indig- 
nantly, "would  mean  my  having  to 
walk  behind  Marcia  Suggs  to  the 
p'atform,  when  I — I  want  to  walk 
with  Betty  Brown." 

"Maybe  you  will  walk  with  Betty," 
chuckled  the  boy;  "she'll  appear  half- 
way down  the  line,  if  they  come  on 
the  stage  according  to  the  grading  of 
papers." 
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"You  know  that's  the  way  Briggs 
does  things,"  replied  Theodosia,  "and 
Betty  and  I—." 

"I  suspect  you  and  Betty  have  al- 
ready planned  your  graduation  gowns, 
haven't  you?"  questioned  Bob,  mis- 
chievously. 

"Yes,"  admitted  Theodosia,  "we 
have — and,  buddy,  you  should  see 
them !  Fact  is,  I  was  so  sure 
two  weeks  ago  that  I  would  be 
valedictorian,  that  I  persuaded  moth- 
er to  have  two  dresses  made  for  me 
— one  for  the  graduation  exercises 
and  one  for  the  class  dinner  that  al- 
ways follows  for  the  graduation 
class." 

"You  must  have  been  pretty  sure 
about  this  thing  to  have  gone  that 
far,"  agreed  Bob. 

"And  now,"  exclaimed  Theodosia, 
"I'm  as  sure  I  failed  in  the  mathemat- 
ical test  today  as  I  was  of  first  hon- 
ors then. 

"And,  therefore,"  put  in  Bob,  "you 
feel  as  if  you  have  one  gown  too  many, 
eh?" 

"It's  not  the  gown  I'm  worrying  ov- 
er," answered  the  girl,  "its  Marcia — 
if  I  have  to  follow  her  on  the  plat- 
form, I'll  simply  die  of  humiliation, 
that's  all!" 

"That  would  make  a  striking  head- 
line in  the  morning  paper,"  chuckled 
Bob,  who  refused  to  take  seriously 
the  matter  that  was  lying  so  heavily 
on  his  sister's  heart. 

"You  make  me  tired!"  retorted 
Theodosia. 

"And  you  make  me  ashamed  of  your 
American  blood,"  returned  the  bro- 
ther. "The  idea  of  you — a  thorough- 
bred Americaan — feeling  belittled  to 
follow  such  a  noble  young  girl  as  Mar- 


cia Suggs!" 

"Marcia's  all  right  in  her  place," 
anrfwered  Theodosia,  "but  I  don't  care 
to  follow  her  at  the  graduation  exer- 
icses,  for — " 

"Well?"  urged  Bob,  when  the  girl 
paused. 

"Of  course  you'd  worm  the  secret 
out  of  me  some  way,"  replied  Theo- 
dosia, "and  I  might  have  saved  my- 
self a  lot  of  talk  if  I  had  only  said  in 
the  beginning  that  it  would  humiliate 
me  to  walk  behind  Marcia  on  account 
of  he  clothes — she  looks  like  a  rag 
and  a  hank  of  hair." 

To  Theodosia's  surprise,  Bob  made 
no  reply  to  her  terse  sentence,  but 
turning  his  face  from  her,  sat 
staring  out  the  window  a§  if  his 
thoughts  were  thousands  Of  miles 
away  from  the  things  troubling  the 
girl  beside  him. 

"Being  a  boy,"  Theodosia  broke  in 
presently,  "you  naturally  couldn't 
understand  why  I  would  feel  humiliat- 
ed to  walk  behind  a  girl  improperly 
gowned — but  the  girls  will- — and  if  I 
must  follow  her — well,"  she  finished 
hoarsely.  "I  don't  think  I'll  be  in 
the  line  at  all." 

"In  that  case,"   retorted   Bob,  "ac- 
cording   to    my    idea,    you'd    sum    up 
about  fifty  per  cent  in  character  test." 
"What?"  cried  Theodosia.   "You'd 
dare  to  criticize  your  sister?" 

"I'd  dare  to  criticize  anybody  that 
hasn't  the  courage  to  accept  defeat 
gracefully,"  snapped  Bob,  and  before 
Theodosia  could  make  any  response 
whatever,  Bob  had  swung  himself 
through  the  wide  front  door  and  head- 
ed for  town. 

Theodosia  watched  him  until  he  dis- 
appeared around  the  corner,  but  the 
memory  of  his  conversation  lingered 
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in  her  ears — an  unpleasant  memory  it 
was,  too — causing  little  shiverfe  of 
self-pity  to  chase  up  and  down  .her 
spine,  and  really  she  was  on  the  verge 
of  tears  when  the  postman's  shrill 
whistle  broke  the  reverie. 

A  moment  later  Theodosia  was 
smiling  happily  over  a  letter,  and  in 
her  lap  lay  a  crisp  twenty-dollar  bill 
— a  graduation  gift  from  her  Aunt 
Rebecca,  who  had  found,  at  the  last 
minute,  she  wouldn't  be  able  to  at- 
tend the  graduation  exercises. 

Beaming  with  joy,  she  ran  in  search 
of  her  mother,  and,  having  found  her, 
read  with  happy  voice  the  letter  that 
had  suddenly  flooded  her  soul  with 
joy. 

But  her  happiness  was  short-lived, 
for  scarcely  had  she  returned  the  let- 
ter to  its  envelope  until  the  telephone 
rang,  and  the  voice  of  Claire  Win- 
ters was  announcing  the  line-up  for 
the  graduation  class. 

Like  a  death  knell  Theodosia  heard 
Claire's  voice  saying  Marcia  was  ac- 
claimed valedictorian  with  a  mark 
never  before  attained  by  a  Briggs 
student.  . 

"Of  course,  you  are  second,"  Claire 
announced  pleasantly,  "while  Betty 
Brown  and  myself  will  have  to  ap- 
pear considerably  farther  down  the 
line." 

Theodosia  tried  to  speak,  but  her 
tongue  would  not  utter  the  thought  in 
h£r  mind. 

"You  made  a  fine  grade,  Thee," 
congratulated  Claire,  "and  really  you 
should  feel  flattered  to  come  next  to 
the  record  Marcia  set,  for  Miss  Green 
admitted  this  morning  she  had  never 
prepared  a  harder  test  than  the  one 
we  have  just  lived  through." 


"Some  test,"  Theodosia  managed  to 
articulate,  "and — thank  you  for  call- 
ing me — " 

"Don't  say  good-bye,"  murmured 
Claire's  voice  merrily,  "until  I've  de- 
livered all  the  particulars." 

"I  don't  think  I'm  interester  in  the 
particulars  just  now,"  replied  Theo- 
dosia. 

"You  will  be  when  I  tell  you," 
laughed  Claire,  "that  the  test  between 
yourself  and  Marcia  differed  only  by 
one  point  in  Marcia's  favor,  and,  be- 
cause of  Marcia's  high-mindedness 
and  square  dealings,  she  insists  that 
you  draw  straws  for  valedictorian 
honors.  I  think  Marcia  would  be  glad 
to  shift  places  with  you,  anyway,  The- 
odosia," continued  Claire  in  her  fresh 
manner,  "for — just  between  you  and 
me — I'm  sure  Marcia  is  going  to  feel 
embarassed  as  valedictorian  in  the 
graduation  gown  she  possesses." 

"Clothes  mean  nothing  to  Marcia," 
answered  Theodosia,  "we  all  know 
that." 

"What  we  think  we  know  isn't  al- 
ways true,  answered  Claire,  "and  I've 
learned  more  about  Marcia  Suggs 
since  nine  o'clock  this  morning  than  I 
have  in  the  full  nine  months  she's 
been  in  my  class.  Do  you  know — of 
course  you  don't,"  sounded  over  the 
phone,  "but  Marcia  Suggs  takes  the 
place  of  a  mother  in  her  home — does 
the  mending,  the  cooking  and  the  look- 
ing after  a  family  of  five  people?" 

"I  didn't  know  her  mother  was 
dead,"    answered    Theodosia. 

"She's  not  dead,"  returned  Claire; 
"she's  in  a  tubercular  sanitarium 
somewhere  in  the  Carolina's,  and  the 
family  have  sweated  blood,  almost  to 
keep   her   there;    that's   why    Marcia 
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wears  cotton     stockings     and     those 
cheap  calico  dresses." 

without  any  reason  for  it,  so  far 
as  Theodosia  could  figure,  a  lump  be- 
gan to  rise  in  her  throat,  and  pres- 
ently, after  promising  to  meet  Claire 
for  a  cup  of  hot  chocolate  in  the  cor- 
ner drugstore  at  three  in  the  after- 
noon, Theodosia  murmured  "good- 
bye;" but,  like  her  brother's  farewell 
remark,  she  couldn't  forget  the  story 
she  had  just  heard  from  Claire,  and 
somehow,  the  more  she  thought  about 
it,  the  less  bitter  she  felt  towards 
this:  girl  who  had  excelled  her  in  the 
final  test. 

Then  suddenly  a  strange,  new  joy 
began  to  flutter  in  her  heart,  and  a 
few  minutes  later  Theodosia  was  cov- 
ering the  distance  between  her  hand- 
some home  on  Peach  Street  and  the 
humble  abode  of  Marcia  Suggs  on 
Mulberry  Avenue. 

Just  what  took  place  between  the 
two  girls  neither  of  them  ever  dis- 
closed, but  when  Theodosia  again  en- 
tered her  home,,  she  was  wearing  a 
smile  that  brought  joy  to  the  whole 
family. 

"I've  heard  the  news,"  said  Bob 
when  they  had  a  minute  to  themsel- 
ves, "and  I'm  awfully  proud  of  you, 
sis.  That  mathematical  test  was  a 
hard  one,  and  anybody  mastering  it 
— is  little  less  than  a  genius,  in  my 
estimation. 

"Still  it  looks  like,"  he  continued 
when  Theodosia  made  no  reply,  "you 
are  going  to  have  to  walk  behind  that 
Suggs  girl." 


"No,  sir,  buddy,"  exclaimed  Theo- 
dosia, happily,  "I'm  not  going  to  walk 
behind  her — I — I'm  going  to  walk  be- 
side her — and — and,  buddy,"  she  mur- 
mured happily,  "it's  a  good  thing  I 
had  a  couple  of  frocks  made.  Mar- 
cia is  going  to  wear  the  one — the  one," 
she  finished  softly,  "that  I  meant  to 
wear  as  a  valedictorian." 

"Sis!"  cried  the  boy,  excitedly,  "you 
have  certainly  had  a  change  of  heart 
since  I  left  you." 

"What  I've  learned  about  the  un- 
selfishness of  Marcia  Suggs  since  you 
left  the  house,  buddy,"  returned  Theo- 
dosia, "would  make  anybody  have  a 
change  of  heart,  and  then,  too,  I  had 
to  face  that  character  test  you  put 
befoTe  me." 

"Marcia  is  going  to  wear  one  of 
your  frocks  and  walk  arm  in  arm  with 
you,  you  say,  queried  the  brother. 

'rAnd  we  are  going  to  have  the 
same  sort  of  bouquet,  too,"  put  in  the 
girl.  "I'm  buying  them  with  a  check 
Aunt  Rebecca  sent  me  this  morning." 

"That  being  the  case,"  murmured 
Bob  with  a  little  catch  in  his  voice,  "I 
am  wholly  convinced  that  my  sister 
would  pass  a  character  test  100  per 
cent." 

And  thus  it  happened  when  Theodo- 
sia Tidwell  and  Marcia  Suggs  step- 
ped upon  the  platform  arm  in  arm, 
to  take  their  places  in  the  graduation 
line,  they  were  accorded  a  generous 
applause — a  courtesy  heretofore  un- 
known to  a  Briggs  audience — but 
neither  of  them  ever  suspected  that 
Bob  Tidwell  started  it. 


Don't  let  ambition  kill  your  scruples. — Selected. 
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SALT 


By  Lois 

When  Christ  told  His  disciples,  "Ye 
are  the  salt  of  the  earth,"  He  was 
comparing  them  with  one  of  the  most 
vitally  important  elements  in  the 
world.  For  salt  is  an  absolute  es- 
sential to  man  and  beast.  Without  it 
we  could  not  live. 

We  obtain  salt  in  some  mea- 
sure through  certain  vegetables  and 
other  foods  which  we  eat,  and  if  we 
consumed  enough  of  these  salt-con- 
taining foods  our  systems  would  be 
satisfied.  We  evidently  do  not  eat  a 
sufficiency  of  such  foods,  however, 
for  many  of  the  dishes  that  come  to 
our  table  are  artificially  flavored  with 
salt.  Many  animals,  likewise,  seek 
salt  outside  of  that  which  they  ac- 
quire from  their  food.  Stockmen 
place  slabs  of  salt  in  their  pastures 
for  the  horses,  cows  and  other  domes- 
tic animals,  while  the  wild  creatures 
of  the  forest  learn  where  the  "salt 
licks"  are  located. 

Salt  in  our  country  and  many  oth- 
ers is  one  of  the  cheapest  commod- 
ities on  the  market.  For  only  a  few 
cents  we  receive  a  pound  of  refined 
salt,  neatly  boxed.  This  is  because 
we  have  an  abundance  right  at  home. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  are  regions 
where  no  salt  is  procurable  without 
importation,  and  in  these  countries 
it  is  regarded  as  very  precious  and 
brings  a  high   price. 

Salt  is  usually  found  in  areas 
where  oceans  or  salt  lakes  lay  ages 
ago,  on  land  that  is  now  dry.  It  is 
often  in  the  form  of  hard  rock,  and 
this  is  what  we  know  as  "rock  salt." 
There  are  various  ways  of  obtaining 
the   salt  the   earth    holds.     The   most 


Snelling 

common  is.  by  means  of  mines,  where 
shafts  are  sunk  into  the  ground  as 
in  digging  for  coal  or  precious  met- 
als. Another  method  is  the  sinking 
fo  wells,  with  the  use  of  derricks,  as 
in  the  oil  fields.  Water  is  pumped 
down  into  the  well  until  it  rests  upon 
the  salt  bed.  When  brine  forms  it 
is,  pumped  up  and  again  and  is  car- 
ried into  evaporators.  Here  the  wa- 
ter is  eliminated,  leaving  the  salt  de- 
posit. In  the  old  days  all  salt  was 
secured  through  the  process  of  evap- 
oration of  sea  water.  In  some  coast- 
al sections  this  method  is  still  re- 
sorted to.  A  gallon  of  sea  water 
boiled  down  or  allowed  to  evaporate 
will  leave  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of 
salt. 

Salt,  being  such  an  inmportant  qual- 
ity, served  in  many  capacities  in  ear- 
ly times.  In  the  form  of  small  cakes 
it  was  sometimes  used  as  money. 
There  was  an  old  custom  whereby 
two  or  more  parties  to  a  contract  or 
agreement  ate  salt  together,  thus  in- 
dicating that  the  bargain  had  been 
sealed.  It  was  also  recognized  as  a 
token  of  friendship.  Kipling,  in  one 
of  his  poems  written  in  memory  of 
his  friends  in  India,  says, 

"I  have  eaten     your     bread     and 

salt, 
I    have    drunk    your    water    and 

wine ; 
The  deaths  that  ye  died   I  have 

watched    beside, 
And  the  lives  that  ye  lived  were 

mine." 
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The  word  "sjalary,"  a  word  very 
dear  to  all  workers,  is  derived  from 
the  Latin  salarium.  In  the  Roman 
army  a  salarium  was  issued  to  each 
soldier  at  regular  intervals,  this  be- 


ing the  allowance  given  him  for  the 
purchase  of  the  salt  which  his  sys- 
tem required.  Perhaps  the  common 
expression,  "Not  worth  his  salt," 
originated  in  the  Roman  barracks. 


Enthusiasm  is  the  greatest  asset  in  the  world.  It  beats  mon- 
ey and  power  and  influence.  Single-handed,  the  enthusiast  con- 
viinces  and  dominates  where  wealth  accumulated  by  a  small 
army  of  workers  would  scarcely  raise  a  tremor  of  interest.  En- 
thusiasm tramples  over  prejudice  and  opposition,  spurns  inac- 
tion, storms  the  citadel  for  its  object,  like  an  avalanche,  over- 
whelms and  engulfs  all  obstacles.  It  is  nothing  more  or  less 
than  faith  in  action. — Henry  Chester. 


WHAT  DO  YOU  THINK? 


(Sampson  Independent) 


Your  own  attitude  toward  others 
and  the  world  in  general  plays  an  im- 
portant part  in  making  easy  or  diffi- 
cult your  path  through  life.  Much 
depends  on  how  you  see  things  and 
what  you  think,  whether  it  be  right 
or  wrong.  The  following  from  an 
Exchange  under  the  caption,  "As  a 
Man  Thinketh,"  is  a  classic  worth 
passing  along: 

If  a  man  thinks  everyone  is  against 
him,  he  will  soon  begin  to  treat  them 
so  they  will  be.  If  he  thinks  every- 
one is  his,  friend,  he  will  unconscious- 
ly treat  them  as  such,  and  they  will 
soon  be  his  friends. 

The  man  who  lives  his  daily  life  ac- 
cording to  this  formula  has  in  his 
make-up  a  philosophy  that  will  make 
his  life  brighter.  If  we  put  into  all 
the  relations  with  our  fellows  a  full 


measure  of  friendliness  and  good  will, 
we  are  pretty  sure  to  get  it  back,  full 
and  overflowing.  On  the  other  hand 
if  a  man  is  suspicious  of  everybody, 
everyone  will  be  suspicious  of  him. 
The  man  who  goes  about  looking  for 
a  fight  is  sure  to  get  licked  some  day,, 
good  and  plentyy. 

True  friendliness  is  founded  on  sin- 
cerity. And  sincerity  is  about  the 
only  thing  in  this  world  that  can't  be 
counterfeited.  The  impulse  toward 
friendliness  springs  from  the  very 
soul  of  man. 

The  world  needs  friendliness,  and 
kindness,  and  good  will;  not  on  Sun- 
days only,  but  every  day  in  the  week 
and  every  hour  of  the  day.  Think 
friendly  thoughts.  Put  your  faith  in 
men.  Believe  they  are  your  friends 
and  they  will  be. 
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THE  BOY  WE'D  LIKE  TO  BE 


(Industrial 

It  is  a  great  thing  to  be  a  boy.  I 
sometimes  wish  I  could  be  a  boy  over 
again  and  enjoy  the  good  times  I  once 
had.  Since  I  cannot  do  so,  the  next 
best  thing  is  to  hold  on  to  the  boy 
spirit  by  keeping  in  touch  with  boys 
and  thus  keep  young  and  still  be  a 
boy.  It  is  probably  true  that  the  per- 
son has  yet  to  be  born  who  has  not  at 
some  time  caught  up  the  spirit  of 
those  lines  which  run.  "Backward, 
turn  backward,  0  time  in  your  flight 
and  make  me  a  child  again,  just  for 
tonight." 

If  we  were  living  in  a  world  of  id- 
eal conditions,  it  would  follow  that 
every  boy  would  want  to  be  like  his 
father.  But  conditions  are  not  ideal, 
hence  every  boy  does  not  wish  to  be- 
come like  his  father.  Some  fathers 
are  drunkards,  some  are  dishonest, 
some  are  untruthful,  some  are  too 
lazy  to  earn  an  honest  livelihood, 
some  fail  to  provide  for  their  fami- 
lies and  thus  an  endless  amount  of 
sorrow  and  suffering  are  brought  up- 
on helpless  wives  and  innocent  chil- 
dren, and  no  real  boy  would  want  to 
be  like  that.  It  is  true,  however,  that 
every  boy  has  some  one  whom  he 
would  like  to  be  like.  Every  boy  in 
his  better  moments,  contemplates  how 
it  will  be  possible  to  reach  his  ideal. 
If  you  desire  to  attain  your  ideal, 
use  present  conditions  as  stepping 
stones  to  better  things.  Get  on  the 
better  side  of  present  conditions  and 
make  them  serve  you  as  a  ladder  on 
which  to  climb  to  your  desired  place 
in  life.  It  is  quite  natural  to  have 
ideals,  use  present  conditions  as  step- 
ping stones  to  better  things.     Get  on 
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making  the  ideal  real  which  is  the 
great  problem  in  life.  Everybody  can 
dream  of  the  beautiful,  the  perfect 
and  the  fair,  but  everyone  has  not 
yet  learned  how  to  make  his  dreams 
come  true.  The  mind  never  discerns 
ideals  beyond  the  possibility  of  at- 
tainment. Thus  we  realize  when  an 
ideal  is  discerned  it  is  positive  proof 
that  we  have  the  power  to  make  it 
real.  We  take  it  then,  that  there  are 
certain  things  which  will  character- 
ize the  boy  we  would  like  to  be.  In 
the  first  place  this  boy  will  be  athlet- 
ic. This  is  the  quality  that  should 
appeal  to  every  boy  and  does  we  be- 
lieve. There  are  certain  things  nec- 
essary in  becoming  an  athlete,  such 
as  cleanliness,  strength  and  train- 
ing. A  boy  must  be  clean  if  he  wish- 
es to  keep  well  and  strong.  He  can 
not  do  this  if  he  is  careless  in  his 
habits.  He  cannot  keep  late  hours, 
sleep  in  improper  places,  eat  poor 
food  stuffs,  drink,  smoke  chew  and 
sin  against  his  physical  nature  and 
hope  to  maintain  sufficient  strength 
to  be  athletic  and  strong.  We  be- 
lieve every  young  man  desires  to  be 
strong.  You  cannot  make,  or  hope  to 
make,  strong  men  out  of  weak  boys 
as  a  rule.  We  are  sure  to  reap  just 
what  we  sow.  Then,  too,  unless  we 
have  strength,  it  becomes  impossible 
to  train  sufficiently  to  enable  us  to 
qualify  properly. 

Look  well  to  your  strength  and  its 
conservation,  boys.  We  are  all  of  us 
Worshippers  of  strength  and  manly 
qualities.  Nobody  is  looking  for  the 
weakling.  He  will  have  a  difficult 
time  making  his  way.  The  powers  of 
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endurance  will  be  in  proportion  to 
the  cleanliness  of  life  and  conserva- 
tion of  strength,  while  the  ability  to 
execute  will  be  measured  by  the 
training  and  skill  acquired  which 
comes,  with  constant  care  and  prac- 
tice of  the  feat  to  be  performed.  Anoth- 
er characteristic  of  the  boy  we'd  like 
to  be  is  benevolence.  That  is  he  will 
be  benovelent.  A  disposition  to  do 
good,  or  possessing  or  manifesting 
love  to  mankind.  We  often  think  of 
this  word  as  meaning  kindness  or 
giving  of  one's  means.  The  word  be- 
nevolent is  made  up  of  two  Latin 
words — bene,  meaning  well,  and  volo, 
I  will  or  I  wish.  So  we  can  readily 
see  that  this  boy  is  one  who  is  a  well 
wisher.  He  does  not  practice  holding 
a  grudge  in  his  heart  against  any  or 
does  not  put  the  chip  on  his  shoulder 
and  dare  some  boy  to  knock  it  off.  He 
does  not  go  about  with  a  grouch  on  or 
a  surly  disposition.  He  seeks  the  ad- 
vantage of  thinking  well  and  speak- 
ing well  of  others.  Theie  is  a  sort 
of  reciprocity  in  the  practice  of  be- 
nevolence. It  is  of  value  to  the  one 
who  practices  it,  and  also  to  the  one 
on  whom  kindness  is  bestowed.  It 
pays  to  think  well,  speak  well  and 
act  well.  How  much  better  it  would 
be  for  all  concerned,  if  boys  would 
wish  each  other  well  insteaad  of  ill. 
How  much  better  it  would  be  if  boys 
would  call  each  other  by  their  right 
names,  instead  of  using  some  ugly 
nickname.  If  it  is  true  that  a  nick- 
name is  the  hardest  stone  the  devil 
can  throw,  then  how  much  better  it 
would  be  if  they  never  were  used. 
Then,  too,  the  boys  we'd  like  to  be  will 
be  courteous.  It  always  pays  to  be 
kind  and  polite  to  superior  inferiors 
and  all  alike. 


Just  such  little  things  as,  "I  thank 
you,  if  you  please,  please  excuse  me, 
good  morning,,  sir,  and  many  more  of 
the  civilities  are  really  important 
things  of  life. 

The  little  things  are  the  great 
things.  Watch  them.  They  will  be 
a  valuable  asset  to  any  boy.  Be  a 
real  gentleman.  It  will  be  more  sat- 
isfactory for  all  concerned.  Be  po- 
lite in  private,  and  it  will  be  easy  for 
you  to  do  so  in  public.  The  courteous 
boy  is  in  demand  always.  Another 
characteristic  of  the  boy  we'd  like  to 
be  is  devotion  to  the  things  of  his 
own  interest,  aside  from  those  al- 
ready mentioned  are  education,  a 
trade  and  a  religion.  These  things 
are  indispensable  to  the  boy  realiz- 
ing his  ideal  in  life,  just  as  much  as 
air  is  necessary  for  the  bird  to  fly, 
and  water  for  the  fish  to  swim.  Get 
all  the  education  you  can.  The  boy 
without  it  will  suffer  all  his  natural 
days.  He  will  work  harder,  get  less 
pay  for  it,  and  enjoy  less  all  his  life 
where  ignorance  dominates  than 
where  intelligence  holds  sway.  It  is 
almost  an  unpardonable  sin  to  be  un- 
able to  read  and  write.  Some  boys 
come  to  the  institution  in  such  a  con- 
dition, but  go  away  in  the  third  or 
fourth  grade,  perfect  record  boys. 
Every  boy  should  learn  a  trade  un- 
less he  chooses  a  profession  and  edu- 
cates himself  accordingly.  People 
like  to  do  those  things  that  they  can 
do  well.  Become  proficent  along 
some  lines  be  a  specialist.  Then  let 
it  be  understood  from  the  start,  what- 
ever one  becomes,  he  needs  to  be  re- 
ligious. Tie  up  to  some  good  church, 
some  good  Sunday-school  class,  a 
bey's  club.  Get  the  benefit  of  asso- 
ciation of  the  best  young  life  there  is. 
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Be  regular  in  attendace  at  religious 
services,  for  you  will  need  the  help 
such  environment  alone  can  furnish. 
Even  a  tough,  a  down  and  outer, 
wishes  he  had  done  those  things. 
The're  will  be  an  opening  for  every 
boy  and  young  man  of  this  high  type. 
You  have  it  all  in  your  power  to  say 
what    you    shall    be.     Think    it    over. 


to  be  athletic,  benevolent,  courteous 
Pray  over  it,  and  make  up  your  mind 
and  devoted  to  the  best  things  life 
has  to  offer  in  the  form  of  education, 
a  trade  and  a  life  made  beautiful  and 
complete  by  the  religion  of  Christ. 
If  you  do  these  things,  you  will  have 
nothing  to  regret.     Try  them! 


Kind  words  do  not  cost  much.  They  never  blister  the  tongue 
or  lips.  We  never  hear  of  any  mental  trouble  arising  from 
this  quarter.  Though  they  do  not  cost  much,  yet  they  accom- 
plish much.  They  make  other  people  good-natured.  They  al- 
so produce  their  own  image  on  men's  souls,  and  a  beautiful  im- 
age it  is. — Pascal. 


HISTORIC  DATE  IN  TELEPHONY 


date  in  telephone  history 
tance  telephone  communication  was 
born  on  that  date,  when  the  first  long 
distance  metallic  telephone  line  was 
placed  in  operation  between  New 
York  and  Boston.  The  distance  was 
235  miles.  So  successful  was  the  op- 
eration of  this  first  long  distance  tel- 
ephone line  that  immediately  plans 
were  made  to  construct  other  lines. 
As  a  result  of  this  activity  the  New 
York-Philadelphia  telephone  line  was 
completed  in  1885  and  long  distance 
service  to  Chicago  was  established 
in  1892,  just  prior  to  the  opening  of 
the  Columbian  Exposition  or  World's 
Fair. 

By  1900  long  distance  telephone 
communication  had  reached  many 
sections  of  the  United  States,  but 
conversations  were  limited  to  ap- 
proximately 1000  miles.     It  was  not 


(Selected) 

Long  dis-  until  January  25,  1915,  that  people 
in  cities  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard 
coud  converse  by  telephone  with 
those  on  the  Pacific  coast.  Opera- 
tion of  each  long  distance  line  was 
hailed  at  the  time  as  "a  triumph  of 
modern   telephone   engineering." 

Long  distance  telephone  lines  were 
well  designed  and  constructed  and 
gave  excellent  service,  but  usually 
only  one  line  connected  any  two  ci- 
ti'f,  towns  or  communities  with  the 
result  that  sleet  storms,  tornadoes, 
fires,  floods  or  other  causes  tempo- 
rarily interrupted  the  service.  Such 
service  was  out  of  commission  until 
repairs  could  be  made.  There  was  no 
alternate  long  distance  routes  as  ap- 
ply today,  according  to  J.  J.  Pilliod. 
in  the  Current  Bell  Telephone  Quar- 
terly. 

March    27,    1884    is    a    momentous 
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OSTRICH  FARMING 


By  Esther  E.  Reeks 

Among  some  of  the  queer  kinds  of 


"farms"  to  be  seen  in  different  parts 
of  the  country  are  those  where  os- 
triches are  raised. 

The  ostrich,  as,  you  know,  is  a  na- 
tive of  Africa,  much  prized  for  its 
log  plumes.  In  an  early  day,  these 
birds  were  hunted  and  killed  for 
their  feathers,  but  of  lats  years  prac- 
tically all  of  those  used  in  the  United 
States  come  from  domesticated  birds. 
the  ancestors  of  which  were  brought 
over  about  half  a  century  ago. 

The  ostrich  farmer  roust  have  for 
his  business  a  warm  climate  where 
there  is  no  severe  winter  weather, 
and  Southern  California  provides 
such  a  place.  He're  are  to  be  seen 
three  ostrich  farms,  located  respect- 
ively San  Diego,  Pasadena  and  Los 
Angeles. 

A  farm  of  one  huridre.0  ostriches 
<ioes  not  require  a  large  amount  of 
ground,  as  the  birds  are  kept  in 
small  paddocks  and  fed  on  hay,  grain 
and  fruits,  such  as  oranges.  Ostrich- 
es mate  for  life  and  each  pair  is 
given  its  own  enclosure.  In  the  wild 
state,  the  eggs  are  hatched  by  the 
heat  of  the  desert  sands,  hut  m  cap- 


tivity they  are  gathered  like  heir's 
eggs  and  hatched  in  incubators.  It 
requires  four  years  for  an  ostrich  to 
reach  maturity,  and  during  this  time 
the  young  are  grouped  in  flocks  ac- 
cording to  age. 

All  the  feathers  of  an  ostrich  are 
made  use  of  in  some  form,  but  it  is 
the  long  ones  from  the  wings  and  tail 
that  are  most  prized  and  bring  the 
highest  prices.  On  the  males,  these 
are  black  and  white,  while  those 
from  the  females  are  a  grayish 
brown. 

Ostriches  are  very  powerful  crea- 
tres,  and  a  kick  from  one  would  be 
quite  as  dangerous  as  from  a  horse. 
It  has  been  said  of  the  birds  that  of 
all  living  creatures  they  are  "the 
most  innocently  powerful  and  the 
most   powerfully  innocent." 

Ostrich  plumes  are  not  so  much 
worn  on  ladies'  hats  as  they  were 
some  years  ago,  but  there  are  still 
many  uses  to  which  they  are  put.  The 
eggs,  too,  arte  said  to  be  good  food. 
They  are  hardly  likely  to  become  pop- 
ular for  home  cooking,  as  a  single 
egg  would  be  more  than  a  meal  for 
a   large   family. 


"Oh,  somewhere  in  our  favored  land 

The  sun  is  shining  bright,. 
And  somewhere  there  is  happiness 

And  all  is  pure  delight ! 
And  somewhere  joy  reigns  so  supreme 

All  gloom  has  to  depart; 
Say,  why  not  let  the  'somewhere,'  lass, 

Be  right  in  your  own  heart?" 

— Selected. 
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WHO  IS  MY  SISTER? 


(Young  Folks) 

A  married  daughter  had  been  visit- 
ing her  parents.  When  she  was 
ready  to  return  to  her  home  her  bro- 
ther drove  her  to  the  corner  of  an 
avenue  where  she  would  wait  for  a 
street  car  that  would  take  her  to 
her  destination.  The  brother  had  not 
gene  very  far  when  he  heard  a  crash. 
He  returned  to  the  scene  to  find  a 
woman  lying  in  the  street.  Without 
stopping  to  ask  himself  who  she  was 
he  picked  her  up,  put  her  in  his  ma- 
chine and  hurriedly  drove  her  to  the 
hospital.  Not  until  the  lights  had 
been  turned  on  her  face  there  did  he 
learn  that  the  injured  woman  was 
his  sister. 

All  too  often  we  ask  ourselves  who 
this  man  is  and  who  this  woman  is 
before  we  are  willing  to  render  them 
the    service    they    need.        Our    Lord 


spoke  a  parable  in  which  He  gave  a 
flawless  interpretation  of  the  ques- 
tion of  the  lawyer.  "And  who  is  my 
neighbor?"  It  might  be  any  one, 
but  primarily  it  was  a  person  in  need. 
And  if  Jesus  said  that  of  a  neigbor, 
he  would  be  willing  to  expand  the 
words,,  brother  and  sister,  so  as  to 
make  them  include  all  those  who 
stand  in  need  of  the  service  we  can 
render.  Terms  we  employ  to  em- 
brace a  very  limited  group  have 
been  given  a  fuller  and  larrger  mean- 
ing by  Him  who  was  pleased  to  place 
less  emphasis  on  the  physical  and 
social  relationships  that  He  might 
stress  the  deeper  relationships  that 
find  their  expression  in  the  discovery 
of  need  and  the  acceptance  of  oppor- 
tnities  of  doing  good  to  others. 


RIVERSIDE'S  BELLS 

The  largest  carillion  in  the  world  is  in  the  tower  of  the  four 
million  dollar  Riverside  Church  in  New  York.  It  has  72  bells 
with  a  range  of  six  octaves,  the  largest  bell  weighing  20  tons. 

The  carillon  tower  is  360  feet  high,  into  which  the  bells  were 
hoisted  by  electricity,  using  steel  cables. 

Three  bells  in  the  world  are  larger  than  the  big  bass  bell  of 
the  carillon  but  it  has  the  deepest  tone.  It  is  about  eight  feet 
high,  its  clapper  alone  weighing  as  much  as  the  Liberty  Bell, 
about  a  ton. 

The  tower  and  carillon  are  the  gift  of  John  D.  Rockefeller, 
Jr.  He  and  his  father  are  the  largest  contributors  to  the  new 
church,  of  which  Dr.  Harry  Emerson  Fosdick  is  the  pastor. 

Riverside  Church,  with  its  great  carrillon,  is  a  recent  nota- 
ble addition  to  the  many  fine  religious  edifices  of  the  nation's 
metropolis. — Monroe  Enquirer. 
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The  past  week  was,  one  of  great  ac- 
tivity on  our  farm.  Everywhere 
could  be  seen  groups  of  boys  prepar- 
ing the  ground  and  planting. 


new  section  of  highway  15  and  the  old 
highway  near  the  Jackson  Park  Ser- 
vice Station.  The  school  has  agreed 
to  assist  in  removing  the  stumps  from 
the  park  as  laid  off  near  this  point. 


Mr.  Walker  and  a  group  of  boys 
have  been  spending  several  days  mak- 
ing prepartions  for  planting  several 
flower  beds  oil  the  campus. 


Frank  Porter,  of  the  King's  Daugh- 
ters Cottage  and  Lloyd  Wrenn,  of  the 
Durham  County  Cottage,  were  per- 
mitted to  go  to  Durham  last  Thurs- 
day to  attend  the  funeral  of  a  near 
relative. 


Willie  Vogler,  of  Winston-Salem, 
former  member  of  our  bakery  force 
and  first-baseman  on  our  baseball 
team,  called  on  friends  at  the  school 
last  Wednesday.  Willie  reports  that 
he  is  working  for  the  R.  J.  Reynolds 
Tobacco  Company,  and  is  getting 
along  nicely. 


Mrs.  George  McAllister,  Home  Dem- 
onstration Agent  of  this  county  and 
Mr.  Walter  Cartier,  Director  of  High- 
way Beautification  of  the  Carolina 
Motor  Club,  Charlotte,  were  visitors 
at  the  School  Tuesday  of  this  week. 
They  were  very  much  interested  in  the 
highway  park  at  the  junction  of  the 


Morris  Davis,  21  years  old,  who 
left  the  School  in  January  1929,  call- 
ed on  us  the  other  day.  He  informs 
us  that  he  is  employed  in  the  cloth 
room  at  Brown  Mill,  Concord,  and  is 
getting  along  well.  Morris  is  a  fine 
specimen  of  young  manhood  and  we 
are  quite  proud  of  him. 


Everette  Wheeler,  of  Kannapolis, 
who  was  paroled  about  five  years  ago 
was  a  recent  visitor  at  the  institution. 
He  is  now  20  years  old  and  is  employ- 
ed in  the  weave  room  of  Cabarrus 
Mill,  Kannapolis.  We  are  proud  to 
state  that  Everette  has  not  been  in 
any  kind  of  trouble  since  leaving  the 
School.  While  here  he  was  in  the 
sixth  grade,  was  a  member  of  the  fam- 
ily in  Cottage  No.  4,  and  was  employ- 
ed in  the  laundry.  Everette  has  very 
pleasant  memories  of  his  stay  at  the 
School,  and  Sjays  it  did  him  a  great 
deal  of  good.  He  seems  to  be  doing 
ve?  y  well  and  has  every  appearnce  of 
a  boy  who  is  performing  his  duties  in 
a  manly  way. 


Rev.   I.  Harding  Hughes,  rector  of 
All    Saints    Episcopal    Church,    Con- 
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cord,  conducted  the  afternoon  service 
at  the  Training  School  last  Sunday. 
For  the  Scripture  Lesson  he  read  from 
Matthew  7 :  13-29.  Rev.  Hughes  then 
made  a  most  interesting  talk  to  the 
boys  on  "Kite-Flying."  He  first  call- 
ed attention  to  the  fact  that  a  kite 
goes  "on  the  wings  of  the  wind."  A 
kite  always  seems  to  be  trying  to  get 
away  from  us,  and  will  do  so  unless 
we  hold  tightly  to  the  string.  If  we 
let  the  string  go,  the  kite  will  fall  to 
the  g*round.  The  only  way  to  fly  a 
kite  is  against  the  wind,  and  if  we 
wish  to  continue  to  fly  it,  we  must 
hold  to  it,  but  also  give  it  a  little 
liberty.  A  strange  thing  about  kite 
flying,  said  Rev.  Hughes,  was  that  in 
order  to  make  it  go  higher,  it  must  be 
held  back.  The  speaker  stated  fur- 
ther that  a  boy  is  very  much  like  a 
kite — he  loves  adventure  and  wants 
to  soar  away.     He  wants  to  get  away 


from  work,  but  for  his  own  good  it  is 
necessary  to  hold  him  back.  Some 
boys  don't  want  to  go  to  school,  just 
want  to  grow  up  by  themiselves,  but 
they  must  be  held  back.  When  a  boy 
tries  to  escape  work,  disobey  laws  or 
loses  hope  he  becomes  like  a  kite  that 
has  broken  away,  and  begins  to  flop 
around.  Just  as  a  kite  flies  by  obedi- 
ence to  the  string,  a  boy  must  also 
learn  obedience  to  the  law,  the  rules 
of  home,  school  and  religion  in  order 
to  attain  the  heights  of  success.  We 
must  be  held  down  by  these  things  in 
order  to  lift  ourselves  up  high.  When 
people  are  not  held  down,  are  allowed 
to  drift,  they  never  amount  to  any- 
thing. Rev.  Hughes  concluded  by  say- 
ing that  a  boy  who  makes  up  his  mind 
to  be  obedient  will  develop  into  the 
finest  kind  of  citizen  and  amount  to 
something  in  the  world. 


0  BROTHER  MAN 


0  brother  man,  fold  to  thy  heart  thy  brother ; 

Where  pity  dwells,  the  God  of  peace  is  there; 
To  worship  rightly  is  to  love  each  other, 

Each  smile  a  hymn,  each  kindly  deed  a  prayer. 

Follow  with  reverent  steps  the  great  example 
Of  Him  whose  holy  work  was  "doing  good," 

So  shall  the  wide  earth  seem  our  Father's  temple, 
Each  loving  heart  a  psalm  of  gratitude. 


— John  Greenleaf  Whitter. 


Travel  anywhere  ♦  ♦  ♦  any  day 

°"  *•  SOUTHERN 


FRANK  L  JENKINS 

Passenger  Traffic 

Manager 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C 


per  mile 


Save  by  using  the  Southern  at  th« 
lowest  fares  ever  offered : 

lie  per  mile  — in  Coaches 

■*■  •       One  way  tickets— sold  daily 
to  any  point  on  the  Southern 

sleeping  and  parlor  cars 

Return  limit  15  days 

sleeping  and  parlor  cars 

Return  limit  30  days 

3C     per  mile  one  way  in 
sleeping  and  parlor  cars 

NO     SURCHARG E ! 

Your  trip  on  the  Southern  will  be 
quicker,  safer — and  more  economi- 
cal! No  tires  to  change;  no  trucks  to 
dodge;  none  of  the  hazards,  bother 
and  expense  of  driving  your  own  car* 
Be  comfortable  in  the  safety 
of  train  travel* 
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I  A  LITTLE  WORD  OF  LOVE  f 

%  No  matter  how  low  a  man  may  fall,,  know-  * 

%  ing  that  someone  is  interested  in  him,  that  % 

*>  someone   has    faith   in   him,   that    someone  f 

%  cares  whether  or  not  he  sinks   or   swims,   is  % 

%  often  a  powerful  incentive  and  helps  him  to  % 

*  rise.  That  interest,  that  little  attention  * 
%  shown  may  prove  to  be  the  stepping-stone  ♦ 
%  that  will  aid  him  in  climbing  out  of  his  un-  % 

*  desirable  condition.      That  faith,  expressed,  |* 

*  may  point  him  to  the  path  which  leads  up-  * 
%  ward.  A  little  word  of  love  often  has  been  % 
*|  the  means  to  change  the  entire  life  of  a  $ 
♦|  careless  man.  Sometimes  the  change  in  a  man  * 
%  is  so  slight  that  one  scarcely  perceives  it.  ♦ 
%  But  no  kind  word  or  deed  can  ever  be  entirely  % 

*  wasted. — Young  People.  J 

*  * 
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HOFMANN'S  BOY  CHRIST 

Therp  was  a  man  in  New  York  who  had  been\so  fortuate  as  to  get  a  copy  of 
Hofmann's  "Jesus  in  the  Temple,"  soon  after  it  was  painted],  and  he  kept  it  on 
his  desk  in  his  office.  A  judge  of  one  of  th\e  superior  courts  of  Massachusetts 
went  to  his  lawyer's  office  on  a  matter  of  business.  As  the  Uvo  men  talked  the 
judge's  eyes  rested  on  a  picture  until  it  seemed  hard  for  him  to  attend  to  busi- 
ness; but  at  last  the  business  ivas  settled  and  the  judge  left  the  office.  Several 
hours  later  he  returned  to  the  office  and  asked  "to  look  at  the  Boy  again."  For 
an  hour  he  sat  and  looked  at  that  picture.  The  next  day  he  came  again  in  the 
man's  office  and  said\,  "I  want  to  see  that  Boy  again.'*  He  was  given  the  pic- 
ture, and  retired  into  a  private  room  adjoining  the  office.  Having  occasion  la- 
ter to  go  into  the  room,  the  man  found  the  judge  sitting  with  the  picture  on  his 
knees,  his  eyes  filled  with  tears.  When  the  judge  came  back  into  the  office  his 
eyes  still  were  full  of  tearsit  and  handing  back  the  picture,  he  said,  "T.hat  Boy 
has  mastered  me." — The  Epworth  Herald. 


A  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  JOB 


In  the  field  of  secular  education  considerable  progress  has  been 
made  in  vocational  guidance  work.  Recently  the  superintendent  of 
schools,  New  York,  declared  that  "the  public  school  must  go  .beyond 
instruction  in  the  traditional  course  of  study  and  strive  to  provide 
for  each  student  that  type  of  course  which  will  develop  his  voca- 
tional aptitude,  if  possible,  even  try  to  place  the  student  in  a  suit- 
able vocation." 

This  problem  he  points  out,  has  fallen  upon  the  shoulders  of  the 
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schools  because  parents  are  frequently  incapable  of  assisting  their 
children  to  select  vocational  pursuits  for  which  they  are  fitted, 
while  employers  have  not  the  time,  the  knowledge  or  the  desire  to 
attack  the  problem.  The  superintendent  of  New  York  schools  pro- 
poses a  comprenensive  vocational  guidance  program  in  our  public 
schools.  Not  only  does  he  recommend  a  study  of  individual  apti- 
tudes and  limitations  as  well  as  physical  and  mental  handicaps,  but 
further  suggests  a  study  of  the  occupations  themselves,  the  means 
of  entering  them  and  the  opportunities  for  advancement  afforded. 
Nor  is  he  satisfied  with  giving  advice  alone ;  he  would  follow  advice 
with  continuous  cooperation  until  the  indivindual  is  satisfactorily 
established  in  his  work. 

This  program  represents  a  decided  step  forward.  It  is,  perhaps, 
as  far  as  the  State  can  go.  Under  this  system  we  may  anticipate 
the  graduation  from  year  to  year  of  hundreds  of  competent  young 
people  who  will  enter  into  the  activities  of  life  with  an  equinimity 
of  poise  and  purpose  that  gives  every  assurance  of  adaptability. 

It  is  only  a  question  of  time  when  every  high  school  will  have  its 
vocational  guidance, — a  department  of  training  that  helps  young 
people  find  themselves. 

Concord  High  School  really  took  a  backward  step  when  the  man- 
ual arts  department  had  to  be  discontinued.  The  closing  of  this 
most  essential  department  of  study  was  due  to  finances  and  not 
choice. 


A  NATION'S  GREATERST  ASSETS 

Youth  Week  has  become  an  honored  institution,  first  organized 
in  1920  as  Boy's  Week,  but  later  changed  to  Youth  Week  so  as  to 
give  recognition  to  girls.  The  date  is  from  April  28th  to  May  8th, 
inclusive, 

This  date  is  timely  and  appropriate  coming  just  at  a  time  when 
so  many  young  people  are  graduated  from  institutions  of  learnnig 
all  over  the  country. 

If  statistics  are  correct  there  will  be  in  this  state  about  20,000 
high  school  graduates  within  less  than  two  months.     This  army  of 
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youths  will  step  forth  from  the  environment  of  the  school  room  to 
take  their  places  either  as  substantial  citizens,  or  a  drifting  ele- 
ment, not  knowing  how  to  put  into  practice  all  they  have  acquired 
while  in  school. 

It  is  a  fact  that  90  per  cent  of  the  high  school  graduates  never 
know  any  other  Alma  Mater  than  the  local  high  school,  leaving  10 
per  cent  that  have  the  privilege  of  college  advantages. 

Therefore,  it  is  imperative  that  our  public  school  system  have  a 
diversified  instead  of  a  blue  print  program  of  study,  interspersing 
the  manual  with  the  cultural,  so  as  to  find  the  taste  and  talent  of 
every  student.  In  this  way  a  youth  trained  specifically  for  the  trade 
or  study  of  his  choice  has  a  better  chance  of  making  good. 

In  fact  public  sentiment  is  fast  crystalizing  in  favor  of  vocation- 
al training  so  that  every  student  will  have  some  avocation  let  it  be 
what  it  may — just  so  it  is  honorable.  If  useful  citizens  are  not  de- 
veloped through  the  public  schools  then  the  goal  of  these  public  in- 
stitution is  defeated. 


NEW  POSSIBILITIES  EACH  AREA 

The  Uplift  in  a  previous  issue  carried  an  article  telling  that  the 
North  Carolina  old  field,  scrub-pine  could  be  used  to  advantage  for 
pulpwood  in  the  paper  mills — the  products  of  these  industries,  pa- 
per mills,  are  used  in  printing  of  periodicals  and  all  kinds  of  maga- 
zines. 

Iin  Canada  the  development  of  the  pullpwood  industry  has  been 
rapid.  The  Canadian  pulpwood  mills  are  mammoths  on  account  of 
her  water-power  systems  and  far-reaching  forest  reserves  of 
spruce,  balsam,  pine,  poplar,  hemlock  and  birch. 

Due  to  the  close  proximity  of  the  American  markets  it  is  signifi- 
cant that  more  news-print  is  used  in  North  America  than  in  the 
rest  of  the  world.  The  northeastern  states,.  Oregon,  Washington 
and  the  territory  of  Alaska,  still  furnish  large  quantities  of  pulp- 
wood, possibly  these  states  furnish  over  half  of  the  available  supply 
in  the  United  States. 

Few  of  us  have  any  conception  of  the  amount  of  paper  consumed 
in  the  printing  of  a  single  newspaper  or  magazine.     Just  for  in- 
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formation  will  relate  that  the  Chicago  Daily  News  with  a  complex 
machinery,  'the  last  word  in  printing  mechanism,'  turns  out  300,- 
000  papers  hourly,  using  daily  300  tons  of  white  paper  into  printed 
newspapers. 

From  reports  the  experiment  as  to  pulpwood  made  from  the  old- 
fielcl-scrub-pine  proved  satisfactory.  Some  news  journal  in  the 
southern  states  was  printed  on  paper  made  from  the  pulpwood  of 
the  old-field-pine  and  proved  satisfactory. 

If  this  be  true  with  the  inexhaustable  supply  of  the  pine  used  only 
for  filling  hollows  and  gullies,  and  a  demand  for  the  paper  there  are 
possibilities  for  great  developments  in  the  manufacture  of  paper 
within  our  own  states,  giving  both  employment  and  compensation. 

In  this  issue  of  The  Uplift  is  a  most  worth  while  article,  entitled 
"From  Canadian  Forest  to  American  Newspapers,"  by  John  F.  Jol- 
lief,  telling  of  the  process  of  manufacturing  paper,  the  material 
used  and  that  most  of  the  newsprint  is  consumed  in  the  American 
markets.  It  seems  true  that  nothing  was  ever  made  without  some 
value  and  use. 

A  FINE  SPIRIT 

Just  before  the  sweet  spirit  of  Representative  Edward  W.  Pou 

passed  over  the  bar  he  wrote  the  following  showing  that  he  was  a 

friend  of  man.     It  reflects  the  inner  spirit,  a  record  few  can  boast 

of.     He  wrote : 

"I  know  not  what  record  may  await  me  in  the  world  to  come, 

but  this  I  do  know :  I  was  never  mean  enough  to  despise  a  man 

because  he  was  poor,  because  he  was  ignorant,  or  because  he 

was  black." 

******* 

FIRST 

Again  North  Carolina  comes  first,  and  with  a  personal  pride  The 
Uplift  makes  known  the  fact  that  the  Cabarrus  County  White 
Hall  Demonstration  Club  builds  the  first  "Wayside  Park"  in  the 
two  Carolinas 

This  venture  upon  the  part  of  the  local  Community  Club  is  graph- 
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cally  related  in  this  issue,  under  caption,  "White  Hall  Demonstra- 
tion Club  Builds,  by  wide-awake  Home  Demonstration  Agent,  Mrs. 
W.  McAllister,  of  Cabarrus  County. 

From  the  interest  shown  in  this  project  to  beautify  the  highway, 
it  is  easy  to  see  the  members  of  this  Community  Club  have  an  ideal, 
and  we  forecast  the  park  will  not  only  serve  as  recreation  grounds 
for  local  people,  but  a  delightful  spot  for  tourist  to  rest. 


The  Chatham  Record  states  that  George  Ross  Pou,  who  has  an- 
nounced himself  as  a  candidate  for  Congress  from  the  4th,  Con- 
gressional District,  to  succeed  his  father,  Edward  W.  Pou,"  needs 
no  introduction  to  the  people  of  North  Carolina  as  he  has  been  an 
active  hand  in  much  of  the  progress  made  in  the  state  in  recent 
years.  As  head  of  the  prison  system,  which  is  one  of  the  most  dif- 
ficult tasks  civilization  can  place  on  the  shoulders  of  any  man,  he 
accomplished  some  decided  changes  in  prison  policies  and  manage- 
ments, enabling  the  enormously  increased  prison  system  to  func- 
tion in  a  manner  that  old  methods  could  under  no  circumstances 
have  made  possible." 

This  is  a  high  tribute  to  George  Ross  Pou:  If  he  succeeds  in 
reaching  the  goal  of  his  ambition,  he  will  not  ride  into  this  place  of 
high  trust  alone  on  the  reputation  of  his  distinguished  father,  but 
as  a  faithful  servant  of  the  state,  fulfilling  every  obligation  while 
in  service  to  the  very  best  of  his  ability,  and  with  the  courag?  of  a 
man  who  dared  to  think  and  execute. 
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WHITE  HALL  DEMONSTRATION  CLUB 
BUILDS  WAYSIDE  PARK 


By  Mrs.  George  W.  McAllister, 
Cabarrus 

Home  Demonstration  club  members 
are  always  on  the  alert  to  help  their 
fellowman  and  to  improve  the  com- 
munity in  which  they  live  as  much  as 
possible. 

Community  life  is  one  big  factor 
that  is  considered  in  our  work  and  it 
is  through  the  united  efforts  of  rural 
women  that  highways  and  public 
grounds  are  beautified,  community 
centers  and  rest  rooms  are  provided, 
and  community  recreations  and  social 
activities  are  sponsored. 

It  was  this  desire  to  be  an  asset  to 
the  community  that  prompted  the 
White  Hall  Home  Demonstration  club 
to  remodel  an  old  schoolhouse  in  to  a 
Community  House  and  Library  and 
to  build  a  Public  Wayside  Park. 

The  park  like  most  important  un- 
dertakings had  a  little  start.  Sever- 
al of  our  club  members  lived  in  a  new 
residential  section  of  their  community 
which  was  located  behind  a  strip  of 
woods  about  an  acre  in  depth.  These 
woods  lay  along  the  main  highway 
three  miles  south  of  Concord  near  the 
Jackson  Training  School.  Very  thick 
underbrush  had  grown  up  and  conse- 
quently the  woods  helped  to  serve  as 
an  undesirable  retreat.  Naturally 
this  was  unfavorable  to  the  people  in 
the  community. 

The  property  is  a  part  of  an  estate 
that  is  held  in  trust.  At  a  meeting 
of  the  club  it  was  decided  we  would 
ask  for  permission  to  clean  the  woods 
'out.  This  permission  was  granted 
and  our  next  problem  was  to  get  the 


Home  Demonstration  Agent, 
County 

work  done. 

Mr.  Charles  E.  Boger,  Superinten- 
dent of  Jackson  Training  School,  let 
the  boys  at  the  school  do  the  work  in 
turn  for  the  wood  that  was  cut  out. 
When  this  was  finished  the  place  look- 
ed so  well  we  decided  to  build  a  com- 
munity play  ground  for  the  children. 

Mrs.  R.  A.  Sappenfield,  president 
of  the  club  wrote  Mrs.  Sallie  P.  Wil- 
liamson of  Chicago  (property  belongs 
to  her  late  brother's  estate)  and  ask- 
ed if  she  would  approve  of  this  being 
done.  In  answering  Mrs.  Sappen- 
field's  letter  Mrs.  Williiamson  not  on- 
ly gave  her  consent  for  the  play 
ground  to  be  built  but  enclosed  a 
check  for  fifty  dollars  to  start  the 
work. 

At  this  time  the  Carolina  Motor 
Motor  club  announced  its  program  of 
highway  beautification  and  partic- 
ularly stressed  the  idea  of  building 
public  wayside  parks.  Then  our  idea 
of  a  communty  play  ground  grew  to 
the  jdanning  and  building  of  a  way- 
side park. 

White  Hall  Club  is  hoping  to  have 
the  distinction  of  building  the  first 
wayside  Park  in  North  and  South 
Carolina.  A  rustic  fence  has  been 
built  enclosing  one  and  one-third  acres 
of  ground.  An  artistic  entrance  has 
been  built  to  the  main  park.  Provis- 
ion has  been  made  for  swings,  sand- 
boxes, balancing  boards,  acting  poles, 
horseshoe  and  volley  ball  courts.  A 
chimney  with  two  fireplaces  in  it  is 
being  buit  of  native     rock  and     also 
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two  ovens  are  to  be  erected.     Picnic  park  complete  enough  in  its     equip- 

tables  will  be  located  at     convenient  merit  and  location  to  satisfy  the  needs 

places  throughout  the   park.     Drink-  and  desires  of  the  public  both  old  and 

ing  water  and  rest  room  facilities  will  young.     The  club  is  building  the  park 

be  available.     An  unused  road  at  the  for  you  and  we  hope  you  will  use  it 

side  of  the  park  will  be  used  for  park-  in  a  profitable  way  to  show  you  real- 

ing  cars.  ly  appreciate  it. 
It  has  been  our  desire  to  make  the 


THE  HOUSE-FLY 

The  common  house-fly  is  a  pest, 

But  he  must  have  his  feed ; 
And  things  to  him  which  seem  the  best 

Are  not  the  things  we  need. 

Upon  the  carcass  of  their  dead 

He  fills  his  hungry  craw ; 
And  then  he  roosts  upon  our  bread, 

Defying  hygiene's  law. 

He  lights  upon  a  pile  of  germs, 

And  gets  them  on  his  legs ; 
Then  next,  to  speak  in  local  terms, 

He  rides  our  scrambled  eggs. 

He  even  gets  into  our  greens, 

At  morning,  noon,  or  night ; 
He  dives  into  a  dish  of  beans — 

A  sad,  unholy  sight! 

He  broadcasts  like  a  radio. 

The  germs  that  cause  disease. 
Why  should  we  let  him  thrive  and  grow 

And  live  a  life  of  ease  ? 

Go  swat  the  rascals !  blot  them  out 

From  all  the  filthy  hives; 
And  you  will  save,  beyond  a  doubt, 

A  lot  of  useful  lives. 

E.  Roscoe  Hall,  in  N.  C.  Health  Bulletin. 
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FROM  CANADIAN  FORESTS 

TO  AMERICAN  NEWSPAPERS 


By  John  H.  Jolief 


It  is  quite  likely  that  your  daily 
newspaper  once  grew  in  the  great 
spruce  forests  of  Canada.  If  it  could 
speak,  what  a  marvelous  tale  it  might 
unfold!  A  tall,  stately  monarch  in  its 
New  Brunswick  hillside  home,  a 
plunging  ride  with  millions  of  its 
kind  down  the  Restigouche  River,  its 
terrific  struggle  for  its  life  against 
modern  machinery  and  chemical  pro- 
cesses in  the  pulp  mill,  its  conversion 
into  a  finished  roll  of  paper,  and  ev- 
entually it  trip  through  great  print- 
ing presses  and  to  your  door  to  bring 
you  the  world's  happenings — what  a 
wonderful  part  the  spruce  tree 
plays  in  advancing  the  civilization  of 
the  world! 

Tons  and  tons  of  paper  are  used 
each  year  in  the  printing  of  a  single 
newspaper  or  magazine.  Let  us  take 
a  great  metropolitan  daily.  The  nine 
big  presses  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News 
have  a  combined  capacity  of  300,000 
papers  hourly.  The  complex  ma- 
chinery, the  last  word  in  printing 
mechanism,  daily  turns  300  tons  of 
white  paper  into  printed  newspapers. 
In  addition  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  this  important  daily  uses,  9,000 
pounds  of  ink  and  more  than  100,000 
pounds  of  melted  metal  each  day. 

Everyone  is  acquainted  with  the 
Literary  Digest.  For  this  magazine 
there  are  required  36,000  cords  of 
wood  to  produce  the  18,000  tons  of 
paper  used  every  year  for  its  pages. 
It  requires  about  720  cars  to  bring 
the  great  rolls  of  paper  to  the  press- 
es and  an  equal  number  to  carry  the 


magazines  to  the  readers.  This  great 
commercial  enterprise  takes  the  larg- 
est trees  from  about  2,400  acres. 

The  development  of  the  pulpwood 
industry  in  Canada  has  been  rapid. 
In  1913  Canada  produced  only  350,- 
000  tons  of  newsprint;  now  it  is  pro- 
ducing approximately  2,500,000  tons 
each  year.  Most  of  this  is  marketed 
in  the  United  States.  Of  the  more 
than  three  million  tons  of  newsprint 
now  consumed  annualy  by  the  Ameri- 
can press,  probably  three-fifths  comes 
from  Canada  and  other  foreign  coun- 
tries, including  Norway,  Sweden, 
Finland,  and  Germany.  Canada  has 
developed  this  industry  rapidly  be- 
cause of  her  far-reaching  forest  re- 
serves, her  wonderful  water-power 
systems,  and  close  proximity  to  the 
American  market.  , 

Canadian  pulpwood  mills  are  mam- 
moth plants.  A  large  one  at  Athol, 
in  New  Brunswick,  has  a  capacity  ex- 
ceeding 150  tons  daily.  Another  near 
Liverpool,  Nova  Scotia,  has  a  daily 
capacity  of  250  tons  and  utilizes  more 
than  150,000  cords  of  pulpwood  an- 
nually. It  is  significant  that  more 
newsprint  is  used  in  North  America 
than  in  the  rest  of  the  world. 

While  our  northeastern  states  still 
furnish  large  quantities  of  pulpwood, 
yet  over  half  of  the  available  supply 
in  the  United  States  is  in  the  States 
of  Oregon  and  Washington  and  in  the 
territory  of  Alaska. 

Getting  the  logs  to  the  pulp  mills 
calls  for  strong,  virile  men.  The 
lumbermen     fell   the     largest     trees, 
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many  of  which  stand  one  hundred 
feet  high  and  measure  two  and  a  half 
feet  in  diameter,  remove  the  branch- 
es, and  haul  the  logs  by  train,  cater- 
pillar tractor,  horses  or  oxen  to  a 
stream  where  great  ricks  are  made 
during  the  winter.  After  the  spring 
thaw  they  are  sent  plunging  down  the 
current,  sometimes  in  great  rafts,  to 
the  mill.  Men  become  daring  and 
skillful  in  removing  the  key  logs 
which  occasionally  form  a  dreaded 
jam.  Then  they  must  run  rapidly 
over  the  logs  to  escape  being  caught 
and  crushed.  Logs  may  be  sent  down 
a  great  chute  directly  into  a  stream. 
Spruce  and  balsam  are  the  principal 
woods  used  in  the  making  of  pulp- 
wood,  but  other  woods,  such  as  pop- 
lart  pine,  hemlock,  and  birch  are  also 
used. 

Paper  mills  are  invariably  located 
near  a  stream,  because  of  transpor- 
tation facilities  and  the  need  for 
large  quantities  of  water  in  the  man- 
ufacturing process.  A  point  near 
some  large  waterfall  is  most  practi- 
cable for  the  added  cheap  motive  pow- 
er avaiable. 

At  the  mill  the  logs  are  cut  into 
short  blocks,  like  stovewood,  and  at 
the  same  time  a  "barker"  removes  the 
bark.  Then  the  short  sticks  are  forc- 
ed against  huge  grindstones,  which 
operate  in  connection  with  a  flow  of 
water,  reducing  them  to  pulp  or  "fil- 
ler.'r  For  the  better  grades  of  paper 
the  "sulphite"  process  is:  used.  In- 
stead of  being  ground  into  pulp  the 
sticks  are  chipped  to  pieces  by  a  ma- 
chine with  rapidly  rotating  knives 
called  the  "chipper."  The  chips 
pass  to  a  large  steel  tank,  where 
chemicals  are  mixed  in,  and  then  the 
whole  mass  is  cooked  at  a  hight  tem- 
perature   for    about    ten    hours.     The 


tank  is  known  as  the  "digester."  The 
material  is  then  removed,  strained, 
pressed,  to  remove  surplus  water,  af- 
ter which  it  goes  to  the  paper  mill. 

As  it  enters  the  paper  machine  it 
is  a  milky  appearing  mass.  The  li- 
quid pours  on  to  a  moving  screen  of 
fine  mesh  which  moves  forward  stead- 
ily and  also  vibrates  sidewise  to  form 
the  desired  texture  in  the  paper.  As 
the  screen  continues  to  move  forward 
the  water  is  squeezed  out.  At  the 
end  of  the  machine  the  sheet  of  unit- 
ed fibers  looks  like  wet  blotting  paper 
as  it  rolls  into  rotating  presses.  This 
continous  sheet  passes  over  steam- 
heated  rolls  and  finally  comes  out  as 
paper.  If  you  will  hold  a  sheet  of 
bond  paper  up  to  the  light  you  may 
see  a  watermark,  usually  a  design  or 
name  of  the  paper.  This  is  put  there 
to  denote  quality  by  a  wire  cloth  as 
the  paper  passes  over  and  through 
the  rolls. 

In  the  Mersey  Paper  Company's 
plant,  at  Liverpool,  two  paper  ma- 
chines each  produce  a  ribbon  of  pa- 
per 222  inches  wide  at  a  speed  of 
1,000  feet  a  minute.  In  making  pa- 
per used  for  writing  and  printing, 
rosin  solution  and  sulfate  of  alumina 
are  added.  Coloring  matter  of  var- 
ious kinds,  fillers,  such  as  clay 
chalk,  satin  white,  and  barytes  are 
also  added.  Recently,  rubber  is  be- 
ing added,  which,  it  is  claimed,  makes 
the  paper  print  much  better. 

The  steamship  Markland  was  spe- 
cially built  only  a  few  years  ago  to 
transport  rolls  of  newsprint  safely 
from  Liverpool,  Nova  Scotia,  to  New 
York.  It  carries  8,000  rolls'  each 
trip,  which  requires  about  forty-four 
hours.  It  unloads  at  the  rate  of  200 
tons  an  hour,  and  big  trucks  soon  de- 
liver the   heavy   rolls   to   the   hungry 
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presses  which  seem  ever  to  be  calling 
for  more  and  more  as  the  printers  try 
to  keep  up  with  the  news  of  the  day. 

It  is,  recorded  that  in  1891  The  Phil- 
adelphia Record  made  a  test  to  see 
how  quickly  a  tree  could  be  converted 
into  a  salable  newspaper.  As  the 
newspaper  owned  a  paper  mill  it 
could  carry  out  the  experiment  expe- 
ditiously. The  time  from  the  felling 
of  the  tree  to  the  appearance  of  the 
newspaper  on  the  street  was  only 
twenty-two  hours. 

To  keep  down  ill-smelling  odors  in 
the  manufacture  and  distribution  of 
newly  printed  books,  magazines,  and 
newspapers  caused  by  glue,  ink,  cas- 
sein,  and  the  pulp  materials,  has  been 
a  big  task,  but  it  was  finally  solved. 
Now  aromatic  chemicals  are  used  in 
the  better  papers  to  reodorize  the  ink 
and  to  blend  with  casein  odor  to 
make  an  inoffensive  odor  when  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  reader. 

The  conditions  for  nautral  repro- 
duction of  the  pulpwood  trees  in  New 
Brunswick  and  other  Canadian  prov- 
inces are  very  favorable.  Seedlings 
number  up  to  50,000  per  acre,  with 
a  terminal  growth  of  twenty  to  thirty 
inches  annually.  It  is  believed  such 
forests  may  continue  indefinitely  to 
supply  the  need  for  pulp,  providing 
proper  forest  care  be  continually  ex- 
ercised, all  nature  and  defective  tim- 
ber removed,  and  no  more  more  ser- 
ious fires  or  insect  epidemics  occur.  It 
seems  to  be  sound  Canadian  policy 
not  to  allow  more  wood  taken  off  in  a 
given  year  than  is  replaced  by  growth 
in  the  same  period. 

Other  materials  used  in  paper  mak- 
ing are  rags,  cotton,  cornstalks,  jute, 
hemp,  straw,  old  rope,  bamboo,  corn 


husks,  and  esparto  grass.  High-grade 
bond  and  permanent  record  papers, 
where  permanence  and  durability  are 
essential,  have  always  been  made 
from  cotton  rag  fibers.  Papers  care- 
fully prepared  from  high-grade  cot- 
ton rags  have  always  been  used  ex- 
clusively where  permanence  extending 
over  hundreds  of  years  was  desired. 
This  is  becase  cotton  fiber  is  the  pur- 
est form  of  cellulose  found  in  nature, 
and  cellulose  has  a  high  degree  of 
permanency.  Chemical  processes  have 
been  used  in  such  a  way  in  recent 
years  that  most  newspapers,  maga- 
zines and  books  are  manufactured  en- 
tirely of  woodpulp  paper,  though  rag 
content  is  often  used  in  small  propor- 
tions. While  ninety-five  per  cent  of 
all  paper  made  in  the  United  States 
is  made  entirely  or  in  part  from 
wood  pulp,  there  is  still  a  large  use 
of  rags  in  writing  papers.  In  one 
year  we  used  600,000  tons  of  rags  for 
which  the  paper  mills  paid  nearly 
$25,000,000,  a  goodly  sum,  indeed. 

What  a  tragedy  it  would  be  if,  some 
day,  we  should  find  ourselves  depriv- 
ed of  adequate  sources  for  our  paper! 
Perhaps  a  careful  system  of  forestry 
control  and  perpetuation,  chemical 
engineering,  scientific  development  in 
the  utilization  of  supplemental  pulp 
materials,  together  with  an  effective 
means  of  re-utilization  of  waste  pa- 
per now  well  under  way  will  make 
possible  a  continuous  supply  for  the 
great  American  press.  To  this  end 
an  item  of  no  little  concern  is  the 
continued  success  of  Canadians  in 
their  forest  reserves,  and  a  mutual 
interest  in  the  affairs  of  one  nation 
for  the  other. 
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PATCH-WORK 

By  Leta  Schaefer  Wierson 


The  moment  Andrea  Matthews 
stepped  inside  and  found  the  family 
at  a  late  supper,  she  knew  they  were 
arrayed  against  her.  She  braced  her- 
self for  the  volley  of  comments  that 
she  felt  was  forthcoming,  and  she 
had  not  long  to  wait.  It  was  her 
youngest  brother,  Kenneth,  who  open- 
ed fire.  He  was  only  twelve,  and  un- 
bearbly  frank. 

"Say,  Andry,  how'dye  hope  to  get 
by  with  it?  We're  mad,  all  of  us — 
mad  as  hops.  Sprig  and  Pug  went 
to  the  movies  two  hours  ago,  but  Mom 
wouldn't  let  me.  Said  it  made  sup- 
per later,  but  you  come  pokin'  in  just 
any  ol'  time  you  please." 

"Believe  me,  Andry,  I'm  furious, 
too."  It  was  sixteen-year-old  Carol 
who  took  up  the  complaint.  "I'd  like 
to  get  the  dishes  done  some  time  to- 
night!" 

"It  does,  seem  to  be  getting  a  hab- 
it, daughter,"  father  commented 
crisply  from  behind  his  paper. 

Even  mother  added  complainingly : 
"It  does  seem,  Andry,  as  if  you're 
bound  to  be  late  when  I  have  steak 
and  omelet  or  something  that  spoils 
by  standing." 

It  remained  for  Penelope,  Andrea's 
sister-in-law,  to  fire  the  killing  shot. 
"Been  playing  the  Little  Angel  of 
Mercy  down  in  the  Patch  again?" 
There  was  something  derisive  in  her 
tone  that  set  Andrea  on  edge. 

"Well,"  the  girl  flared,  wheeling 
about,  "suppose  I  was." 

"What  possible  attraction  there  can 
be  down  in  that  hole,"  Penelope  began 


hotly. 

Andrea,  clutching  at  her  vanishing 
self-control,  spoke  lightly,  easily. 
'There's  life  there,  Penny,  all  kinds. 
Anyway,  'The  Colonoel's  Lady  and 
Judy  O 'Grady  are  sisters  under  the 
skin,'  "  she  quoted. 

"Pifflle!  Those  folks  in  the  Patch 
haven't  a  thing  in  common  with  us — 
not  a  thing." 

"Oh,  Penny,  stop  it!"  Andrea  begg- 
ed wearily.  "After  all,  what  possible 
objection  can  you  have  to  my  going 
there?" 

It  was  the  moment  Penny  had  been 
waiting  for,  and  she  turned  on  the 
other  girl  furiously.  "I've  plenty  of 
room  for  objection,  and  don't  think  I 
haven't.  Ned  and  I  were  talking  only 
last  night  of  all  this — this — Patch- 
work of  yours..  He  doesn't  like  it,  and 
neither  do  I.  You  poke  around  in 
those  awful  places  and  then  come 
home  to  us.  How  do  we  know  that 
you  aren't  bringing  vile  germs  home 
to  Peter.  After  all,  we  do  have  him 
to  think  about. 

As  if  to  give  emphasis  to  her  words 
she  leaned  down  and  planteed  a  ma- 
ternal kiss  on  the  fluffy  head  of 
her  adorable  small  son.  Peter,  little 
knowing  that  he  was  the  center  of  a 
storm  in  the  brewing,  gurgled  hap- 
pily and  shook  a  spoon  saucily  at 
Aunt  Andry,  who,  for  some  unac- 
countable reason,  failed  to  respond. 
Instead,  that  young  lady  turned  on 
her  heel  and  went  pounding  up  the 
back  stairway. 

"Penny,"  Mother  Matthews  remon- 
strated, "you  went  too  far.. You  seem 
to  forget  this  is  Andry's  home,  too." 
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Penny's  dark  face  flushed.  "So 
that's  the  way  the  wind  blows,  is  it? 
How  anyone  can  uphold  her!"  Dis- 
gusted, hurt,  indignant,  Penny 
snatched  up  a  startled  Peter  and  clip- 
ped rapidly  down  the  hall  and  up  the 
front  stairs.  An  instant  later,  from 
somewhere  overhead,  a  door  banged 
violently. 

After  the  untoward  departure  of 
both  Andrea  and  Penny,  Mother 
Matthews  moved  kitchenward.  There, 
as  she  brewed  a  cup  of  tea  for  her 
eldest  chick,  she  scolded  herself 
roundly:  "Sarah  Matthews,"  she  be- 
rated, "a  woman  of  your  years  ought 
to  have  more  sense  than  to  pitch  on- 
to a  daughter  the  moment  she  gets 
inside  the  door.  You  know  she's 
working  herself  to  pieces,  and  is  ed- 
gy with  nerves.  You  ought  to  get 
doAvn  on  your  knees  and  thank  God 
you've  got  a  girl  who  is  willing  to 
to  tackle  the  work  in  that  awful 
Patch.  Somebody  has  to  look  out  for 
those  needy  folks." 

Meanwhile,  in  the  close  little  room 
to  which  she  had  been  relegated  after 
Penny  and  Ned  had  come  home  to  oc- 
copy  the  larger  front  chamber,  An- 
drea was  struggling  with  her  feel- 
ings that  had  bden  so  thoroughly 
wounded.  Before  the  depression  had 
driven  her  brother  and  his  wife  home, 
life  had  gone  much  more  smoothly. 
Now,  temperamental  Penny  was  for- 
ever stirring  up  something  within  the 
family  circle.  Andrea  had  been  as- 
sisting Nelda  Reynolds  down  in  the 
Patch  for  something  like  six  months 
before  Penny  knew  anything  about 
it.  After  Andrea's  hours  at  the  tel- 
ephone office  had  been  changed 
though,  she  couldn't  handle  the  social 
service  work  quite  so  -conveniently, 
and  had  been  late  for  supper  for  five 


nights  hand  runnning.  Now  Penny 
seemed  bent  on  making  her  give  up 
the  one  thing  that  had  become  vital 
to  her.  A  sense  of  injustice  flamed 
within  Andrea.  What  right  had  Pen- 
ny to  attempt  to  stop  her?  Smug 
little  Penny,  whose  life  was  bounded 
by  the  narrow  confines  of  her  own  lit- 
tle domestic  world,  whose  youthful 
eyes  visioned  naught  but  that  close 
at  hand,  whose  heart  had  never  known 
the  sheer  joy  of  service  to  another! 

It  was  not  until  her  work  in  the 
Patch  was  being  threatened  that  An- 
drea, herself,  came  to  the  full  reali- 
zation of  what  her  labor  there  had 
meant  to  her.  It  was  rather  strange 
— the  hold  it  had  taken  on  her.  The 
Patch  itself  was  far  from  an  ideal 
spot  in  which  to  work.  It  was  the 
plebian  part  of  Barnsboro,  and  lay  in 
the  low  district  along  the  river.  It 
was  an  eyescore  and  a  menace  in 
more  ways  than  one.  There  factor- 
ies belched  forth  smoke  that  settled 
back  in  grime  unspeakable.  Cabins, 
shanties,  house-boats,  huddled  togeth- 
er to  form  narrow,  winding  streets. 
Ill-smelling  fish  markets  and  clam 
cooking  vats  flung  their  odors  to  the 
four  winds;  a  starch  factory  befouled 
the  air  with  a  stench  that  rose  to  the 
high  heavens.  Poverty,  illness,  and 
tragedy  stalked  hand  in  hand,  reduc- 
ing life  to  its  rawest  state.  It  was 
there  Andrea  saw  a  family  of.  seven 
sit  down  to  dried  herrings  and  a  loaf 
of  moldy  bread,  filched  from  a  gar- 
bage can.  It  was  there,  too,  that 
she  found  River  Jo  and  Hannah 
Birch.  It  was  these  two  who  drew 
her  to  the  Patch  again  and  again. 
They  were  interesting — that  old  coup- 
le— living  so  simply  in  their  little 
white  cabin  boat,  the  Sidney  Belle.  Jo 
was  quite  old,  but  something  like  an 
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oak — brown  and  rugged  and  strong. 
Hannah  was  a  frail  little  body,  with 
an  innate  fineness  and  a  grace  and 
charm  of  manner  that  marked  her 
as  a  lady.  How  they  had  come  to 
the  Patch,  what  perverse  whim  of 
fate  had  tricked  them  into  coming, 
Andrea  never  knew.  That  they  were 
out  of  keeping  with  their  surround- 
ings was  plainly  evident.  Andrea 
couldn't  quite  decide  whether  it  was 
Jo's  home-spun  philosophy  or  Han- 
nah's quiet  courage  that  attracted  her 
most.  It  made  little  difference.  She 
wenl?  to  their  cabin  time  after  time, 
bringing  them  her  youth  and  taking 
with  her  more  than  she  left.  She 
suddenly  realized  that  she  had  come 
to  love  River  Jo  and  Hannah  Birch, 
and  now  Penny  was  asking  her  to 
give  them  up,  saying  it  was  because 
i  danger  to  Peter. 

"I'll  do  almost  anything  -to  keep 
peace  in  the  family,"  she  thought, 
"but  not  even  Penny  can  make  me 
give  up  the  Birches.  I'm  going  there 
whenever  I  please." 

Notwithstanding  Andrea's  good  in- 
tentions, she  did  not  go  near  the  Sid- 
ney Belle  for  weeks  to  come.  When 
she  did  go — 

In  the  first  place,  spring  came  to 
Barnsboro  early  that  year.  She  also 
came  beautifully.  Suddenly  she  was 
flouncing  her  green  skirts  over  the 
hills  and  caressing  the  willows  down 
by  the  river  into  so  many  wands  of 
gold.  Then  the  very  mischief  got  into 
her.  Her  silvery  showers  turned  in- 
to drenching  rains  and  sweeping  tor- 
rents. Almost  before  anyone  was 
aware  of  it,  high  water,  that  awful 
menace  of  the  low  river  valleys,  was 
upon  them.  On  the  steps  of  the  tel- 
ephone office  old  men  gathered  and 
talked  garrulously  of  1875  and  1888, 


flood  years  that  had  gone  down  in  his- 
tory. Each  morning  from  mouth  to 
mouth  flew  the  report  of  the  water 
stage  after  the  night.  Old  and  young 
flocked  daily  to  the  waterfront  to 
view  the  river,  that  thing  that  was 
threatening  their  homes,  their  safe- 
ty. Like  an  incensed  demon  it  rushed 
by  bent  on  destruction.  On  its  crest 
rede  logs,  driftwood,  parts  of  corn- 
cribs  and  barns,  all  mute  testimonies 
of  its  devastating  power.  The  peaked 
roof  of  what  had  once  been  a  chicken 
house  zigzagged  dizzily  by.  On  its  roof 
a  black  cat,  a  marooned  Robinson 
Crusoe  without  the  comfort  of  a  good 
man  Friday,  meowed  piteously.  Be- 
hind it,  like  a  part  of  a  parade,  bobb- 
ed a  baby's  perambulator,  a  tar  bar- 
rel, and  crown  of  a  straw  hat. 

Higher  and  higher  the  water  came. 
Real  concern  gave  way  to  grave  anx- 
iety as  Barnsboro  noted  that  the  roil- 
ed waters  had  all  but  reached  the  top 
of  the  levee  to  the  north.  Andrea 
Matthews  at  the  switchboard  heard 
the  excited  conversations  of  worried 
men  and  women  all  day  long.  At 
night  she  put  through  the  call  asking 
the  state  for  aid.  The  militia  came 
in.  All  through  long  dayst  and  long- 
er nights,  figures  in  olive  drab  piled 
sand  bags  against  the  weakening 
wall.  Other  figures,  likewise  in  ol- 
ive drab,  patrolled  the  embankment. 
Still  the  river  rose.  Water  swirled  in- 
to the  light  and  power  plant,  and  the 
village  was  in  darkness.  The  rail- 
road bridge  swung  and  creaked  with 
the  weight  of  the  water,  and  was  duly 
condemned,  cutting  off  all  railroad 
service.  The  backwater  seeped 
through  in  a  vicious  circle,  threaten- 
ing to  cut  off  the  highway.  Only  the 
persistent  efforts  of  men  who  built  it 
up  by  means  of  crushed  mussel  shells 
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kept  it  open.  Yet  the  river  came  on. 
Then  there  came  a  day  of  wild  weath- 
er, with  a  high,  infuriated  wind  that 
blew  straight  from  the  north  and  sent 
the  water  to  lap  hungrily  at  the  levee 
wall.  In  the  cold  and  the  dark,  men 
doggedly  piled  sand  bags  until  mus- 
cles quivered  and  nerves  reached  the 
breaking  point.  At  nine  that  night 
the  waters  cut  through.  Andrea, 
stiff  with  the  spring  chill,  huddled  be- 
fdre  the  switchboard.  She  got  the 
news  of  the  break  just  before  the 
rushing  waters  took  down  the  wires 
to  the  north.  She  closed  her  eyes  a 
moment  in  an  effort  to  ward  off  the 
feeling  of  dizziness  that  went  over 
her.  In  that  instant  she  visualized 
the  destruction  the  river  had  brought. 
Lush  fields  of  wheat,  upon  which  the 
farmers  depended  for  sustenance, 
were,  she  knew,  just  so  many  emerald 
islands.  Fortunately,  Barnsboro  had 
been  built  on  the  bluffs  and  was  safe, 
but  had  it  been  an  island  in  an  un- 
charted sea,  it  could  not  have  been 
more  isolated. 

Andrea  came  back  to  her  senses. 
Someone  was  putting  through  a  call. 
A  moment  later  Penny's  frantic  voice 
came  over  the  wire. 

'  It's  Peter,  he's  ill,  Andry,  terribly 
so.  Dr.  Baxter's  out  of  town — in  Ve- 
ronica at  the  general  hospital.  Call 
him,  Andry,  and  tell  him  he  must 
come — at   once!" 

Andrea's  heart  all  but  stopped 
beating  as  she  grasped  the  situation. 

"Penny,"  she  gasped,  "I  can't  call. 
The  levee  went  out  just  a  minute  ago. 
All  lines  to  the  north  are  down." 

She  heard  a  cry  at  the  other  end. 
"Penny,"  she  called.       "Penny!" 

She  got  no  answer.  Then  Mother 
Matthews,'  steady  voice  came  to  her. 

"Mother,"    Andrea   half   sobbed,   "I 


don't  know  what  to  do.  Even  if  I 
could  call  Dr.  Baxte'r  he  couldn't  get 
there.  There's  no  way  but  the  river, 
and  who'd  try  that  tonight?  How  is 
he — Peter,   I  mean." 

"He's  very  bad,  Andry." 

Mother  didn't  lose  her  head  as  Pen- 
ny did,  Andrea  reflected.  She  was 
calm  and  cool,  and  saw  things  as  they 
were.  That  fact  brought  small 
comfort  now,  however,  for  mother 
had  said  that  beloved  little  Peter  was 
very  ill. 

After  that  Andrea  felt  she  could 
not  stand  the  dragging  hour  in*  the 
office  that  must  pass  before  Bella 
Sampson  came  to  take  her  place,  but 
somehow  the  time  paased.  It  was  all 
of  ten  o'clock  when  she  slipped  into 
her  leather  jacket  and  red  beret  and 
stepped  into  the  night.  She  was 
grateful  for  the  cold  wind  that  touch- 
ed her  flushed  cheeks.  Anything  was 
better  than  the  wearing  stuffiness 
of  the  office.  Besides,  here  she  seem- 
ed able  to  think  more  clearly,  to  face 
more  courageously  the  grave  situa- 
tion of  Peter's  illness.  It  seemed  to 
her,  as  she  swung  along  in  the  dark- 
ness, that  there  had  to  be  some  way 
of  getting  medical  aid  for  the  baby. 
At  the  same  time  she  was  confronted 
with  the  fact  that  there  was  no  way 
except  the  river,  and  tonight  that 
was  a  perilous  one  beset  with  dan- 
gers; of  wind  and  fog  and  storm.  No 
one  she  knew  would  undertake  the 
journey  to  Veronica,  seventeen  miles 
upstream,  unless — unless — .  She 
quickened  her  pace.  At  least  River 
Jo  would  know  whether  or  not  it  could 
be  done.  Ten  minutes  later  she  was 
walking  up  the  gang-plank  of  the 
Sidney  Belle.  She  stopped  abruptly 
when  she  reached  the  door,  for 
through  its  panes  she  saw   Penny,  a 
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wildly  distracted  Penny,  arguing  with 
River  Jo.  Her  voice  was  high  and 
strained,  and  she  was  saying: 

"You  must  get  Dr.  Baxter  for  us; 
you  must!  Everybody  says  you're  the 
man  to  go,  because  you  know  this  riv- 
er like  a  book."  Her  voice  rose  hys- 
terically. "If  you  don't  go,  my  baby 
will  die.  Die  I  tell  you,  and  then 
you'll  be  to  blame." 

River  Jo's  reply  came  slowly,  calm- 
ly: "Lady,  there  ain't  anybody  that 
knows  the  river  when  it  goes  on  a 
rampage  like  this.  That  river  ain't 
fit  for  anybody  to  be  out  on  tonight. 
I'm  not  sayin'  its  impossible  to  get  to 
Veronica  by  boat  tonight,  but  I  don't 
care  to  be  trying,  it." 

Andrea  could  stand  no  more.  Her 
hand  turned  the  knob  and  she  stepped 
inside.  In  the  lamplight  her  face 

was  pale  and  strained.  "Jo,"  she 
cried  chokingly,  "you  know  best,  of 
course,  and  I'm  not  Maiming  you  for 
not  going,  but  Peter  is  so  very  ill." 

Hannah  and  Jo  stared  at  her.  It 
was  Jo  who  spoke  first.  "Peter,"  he 
echoed.  "Miss,  Andry,  it  ain't  your 
nephew  Peter  that's  dying,  is  it?" 

Andrea  nodded  miserably.  "He's 
so  tiny,  Jo — just  turned  two — and 
he  is  so  desperately  ill." 

Jo's  and  Hannah's  eyes  met.  Mem- 
ories flooded  back  to  them.  Andrea 
did  not  know  it,  but  once,  many  years 
before,  Hannah  and  Jo  had  lost  such 
a  son,  a  tiny  lad  "just  turned  two." 
Suddenly  Jo  arose,  took  his  leather 
coat  down  from  a  peg  in  the  wall  and 
reached  for  his  old  sou'wester. 

"Jo!"  Hannah's  voice  was  lifted  in 


fear  and  he'r  face  was  white. 

He  patted  her  hand  kindly.  "He's 
such  a  little  tyke,  Hannah,  with  most 
of  his  life  ahead  of  him.  I'm  only  an 
old  man — my  days  are  most  over  any- 
how." 

Andrea  was  beside  him,  and  laid  a 
detaining  hand  on  his  arm.  "We 
haven't  any  right  to  let  you  go  in 
this  storm — not  even  for  Peter." 

His  seamed  and  weatherbeaten  face 
brightened  up  with  a  ghost  of  a  smile. 

"I'm  not  at  all  sure  you  could  stop 
me,  Andry,  because  I'm  going  to  do  it 
just  fdr  you." 

He  was  off.  His  lantern  bobbled 
along,  a  flickering  will-o'-the-wisp,  as 
he  made  his  made  his  way  to  the  wa- 
terfront. Above  the  wind  and  the  rain 
an  engine  throbbed  chokingly.  The 
nose  of  his  little  craft  slipped  from 
her  moorings  and  was  turned  to  the 
channel  where  blackened  waters  swirl- 
ed threateningly.  An  instant  later  he 
was  swallowed  up  in  the  darkness. 

Arm  in  arm,  Penny  and  Andrea 
stood  for  a  moment  in  the  pouring 
rain.  Finally,  Andrea  spoke,  and  her 
voice  was  vibrant  with  hope.  "Jo 
will  get  to  Veronica,  Penny,  I'm  sure. 
He'll  bring  Dr.  Baxter  with  him,  and 
Peter  will  get  well. 

"I  feel  that  way,  too,"  Penny  re- 
plied. Her  hysteria  was  gone  now, 
and  she  suddenly  seemed  really  grown 
up.  As  the  two  turned  to  go,  it  was 
Penny  who  gallantly  admitted:  "An- 
dry, I'm  so  ashamed  of  myself,  be- 
cause if  it  hadn't  been  for  your  work 
in  the  Patch,  River  Jo  Birch  wouldn't 
be  trying  to  save  my  baby's  life." 


"Many  folks  confuse  bad  management  with  destiny." — Sel. 
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THE  MORNING-GLORY  TRELLIS 

(Selected) 


"What  you  do  in'  out  there  with 
that  spade,  Ruthie?''  demanded  a  jo- 
vial voice  from  the  pump  in  the  back 
yard. 

Ruth  Gardner  straigtened  up  from 
her  stooped  position  over  a  small  rec- 
tangle of  black,  spaded  earth,  and 
smiled  to  the  big  farmer  with  a  tin 
dipper  in  his  sun-burned  hand. 

"I've  been  planting  some  seed.  Un- 
cle Lem.  We  need  some  sort  of  vine 
to  climb  up  this  trellis,  since  the  rose 
has  died." 

Lem  strode  over  to  where  the  young 
girl  had  been  working  and  looked  down 
fondly  at  her.  When  only  five  years 
old  Ruth,  suddenly  orphaned,  had 
come  to  live  with  her  aunt  and  uncle, 
and  the  two  regarded  her  much  as 
their  own  child.  Besides,  there  was 
a  sweetness,  a  spirtuality  of  charac- 
ter suggestive  of  the  Biblical  Ruth  of 
old,  which  endeared  the  girl  to  all  who 
came  in  contact  with  her. 

"That's  mighty  fine.  What  you 
been   plantin' — maderia   vines?" 

"Not  this  time.  I  thought  I'd  try 
morning-glory  vines  for  once — they 
bloom  so  well." 

"Mornin'-glory  vines!"  Lena's  voice 
took  on  the  gruff  edge  it  always  had 
when  things  were  not  going  to  suit 
him.  He  was  much  inclined  to  boss, 
was  Lem  Gardner,  and  most  of  the 
people  in  his  vicinity  had  learned, 
through  experience,  that  the  easiest 
way  to  get  along  with  him  was  to  do 
things  as  he  wanted  them  done. 

"Why  didn't  you  ask  me  about  'em?" 

Ruth  weIs  silent;  she  knew  the 
futility  of  argument  with  her  uncle. 

"My,  Ruthie,  they'll  spread  all  over 


the   entire  yard,   once   you   get   them 
started." 

"I'll  watch  closely  and  see  that  they 
don't  become  a  menace,"  Ruth  prom- 
ised quietly. 

"Watch  'em  nothing — you  can't 
watch  mornin'-glories  close  enough  to 
keep  'em  from  takin'  the  place.  I'd 
dig  'em  up,  if  I  was  you." 

"That  would  be   rather  a   shame, 
don't  you  think,  to  waste  the  seeds?" 

"It'd  save  a  lot  o'  trouble,"  Lem  in- 
sisted uncompromisingly,  and  stalked 
off  to  the  barn  lot. 

That  evening,  as  she  was  washing 
the  supper  dishes,  Ruth  told  her  Aunt 
Nina  about  Lem's  objection  to  the 
morning-glory   vines. 

"I  didn't  think  about  him  not  liking 
them,"  Nina  Gardner  murmured.  She 
was  a  thin,  brown  wisp  of  a  woman, 
ever  submissive  to  her  husband's  will. 

If  I'd  known  he  didn't  like  them,  I 
could  have  planted  something  else," 
Ruth  reflected.  "But  I've  already 
planted  the  seed  now." 

Later  Ruth  told  her  aunt  about  a 
Sunday  school  convention  that  was  to 
be  held  the  following  week. 

"I've  been  selected  as  the  delegate 

to  go,"  Ruth  added.  "Do  you  suppose 

Uncle  Lem  will  object  to  my  going?" 

Nina  was  afraid  that  he  might. 

"He  never  likes  for  either  of  us  to 
go  off  without  him.  He's  afraid 
something  will  happen  to  us." 

"I  didn't  want  to  take  the  place  of 
delegate,  because  I  feared  Uncle  Lem 
would  not  want  me  to  go.  But  the 
minister  explained  that  as  the  people 
of  the  church  had  picked  me  as  their 
choice,  he  thought  it  was  my  duty  as 
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a  Christian  to  accept  the  place." 

"You  ought  to  go,"  Nina  agreed. 
"We'll  just  not  say  anything  about  it 
to  Lem  until  is  announced  next  Sun- 
day in  church.  He  can't  go  against 
the  will  of  the  minister." 

And  Ruth  was  enthusiastic  over  the 
opportunity. 

But  Nina  was  mistaken  there.  When 
the  minister  told  his  congregation  the 
following  Sunday  that  Ruth  Gardner 
had  been  selected  as  the  delegate  to 
attend  the  convention,  Lem  objected 
emphatically.  He  said  flatly  that  the 
girl  could  not  go. 

"Don't  you  know  that  there's  a  val- 
uable piece  of  property  you're  propo- 
sin'  to  send  off  down  to  that  conven- 
tion! Lem  argued  gruffly.  "Why, 
how  do  you  know  she'll  be  put 
in  a  respectable  home  when  she  gets 
there?" 

"This  is  a  Sunday  school  conven- 
tion," the  minister  reminded  Lem,  pa- 
tiently. He  was  well  aware  of  the 
"bossiness"  of  the  man  with  whom  he 
was  dealing,  so  attempted  tactful- 
ness,  "Miss  Ruth  will  be  with  the 
very  best  of  people,  besides  she  will 
will  be  gone  only  four  days." 

"Plenty  of  time  for  her  to  get  into 
a  peck  of  trouble,"  Lem  grumbled.  "I 
tell  you  she  can't  go — I  wouldn'  thave 
her  trapesing  off  down  there  by  her- 
self for  anything  in  the  world.  I'm 
takin'  no  chances. 

As  an  attempt  at  compromising, 
the  church  decide  to  send  another 
delegate  with  Ruth,  although  the  add- 
ed expense  could  ill  be  afforded.  Ev- 
en that  did  not  wholly  appease  Lem's 
opposition,  as  he  still  refused  to  say 
that  Ruth  might  attend  the  conven- 
tion. 

Throughout  the  entire  discussion, 
Ruth  remained     silent.     She     had  al- 


ready decided  that  it  was  her  duty  to 
go,  and  although  it  pained  her  for 
Lem  to  refuse  to  give  his  permission, 
his  failing  to  do  so  would  not  keep  her 
away  from  the  convention. 

That  afternoon,  as  Ruth  was  mak- 
ing prepartions  to  leave,  Lem  re- 
minded her  in  a  disagreeable  voice: 
"You'd  better  be  be  stayin'  here  and 
after  your  old  mornin'-glories." 

"If  they  should  come  up  before  I 
return,  won't  you  look  out  for  them?" 
Ruth  asked. 

"No,"  he  said,  "I  ain't  got  no  time 
to  spend  on  such  nuisance. 

At  the  convention,  Ruth  and  the 
young  girl  who  had  been  sent  with 
her  were  placed  in  the  home  of  an  el- 
derly couple.  At  the  first  meal  Ruth 
learned  that  the  old  gentleman,  Mr. 
Kingsley,  was  librarian  at  the  big 
public  library,  and  that  he  and  his 
wife  were  quite  fond  of  a  small  boy 
and  girl  who  lived  next  door.  The 
children  came  often,  and  one  late  af- 
ternoon just  before  supper,  they  ask- 
ed Ruth  to  tell  them  a  story. 

Ruth  hesitated  for  a  moment,  as 
Mr.  Kingsley  was  in  the  room,  but 
presently  began  the  story  of  Joseph 
and  his  beautiful  coat  of  many  colors. 
She  knew  her  Bible  well,  and  her 
pleasing,  modulated  voice  added  to 
the  attractiveness   of  the  old   story. 

When  she  had  finished,  the  children 
demanded  another,  and  that  told,  still 
another,  but  supper  was  ready  by 
then,  so  they  ran  obediently  home. 

A  few  minutes  later,  at  the  table, 
Mr.  Kingsley  asked  Ruth :  "Do  you 
like  to,  tell  stories  to  children?" 

"I  enjoy  it  very  much,"  Ruth 
smiled.  "I  teach  a  Sunday  school  class 
at  home,  so  I  get  quite  a  bit  of 
practice."  .    ■ 

'How  would  you  like  to  make  your 
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living  by  telling  stories  every  after- 
noon?" 

"That  would  be  quite  an  ideal  occu- 
ation,  but  I  certainly  wouldn't  know 
where  to  look  for  such  a  place." 

"You  wouldn't  have  to  look  far," 
Mr.  Kingsley  assured  warmly.  "The 
library  is  in  need  of  just  such  a  story- 
teller as  you,  and  if  you  would  care 
for  the  position,  I  would  only  too 
gladly  help  you." 

"The  place  offers  a  wonderful  field 
for  the  Christian  worker,"  Mrs. 
Kingsley  said,  sensing  that  that 
phase  of  the  work  would  be  of  para- 
mount interest  to  the  girl.  No  one 
coming  in  contact  with  Ruth  could 
fail  to  perceive  that  she  was  deeply, 
reverently  religious.  "A  person  like 
you  might  influence  a  great  many 
young  lives." 

But  Ruth  was  not  ready  to  answer 
just  then,  she  must  have  time  to  make 
her  decision.  Not  that  the  proposi- 
tion did  not  appeal  to  her  immensely, 
for  it  did — it  was  the  sort  of  thing 
she  had  always  longed  for. 

However,  she  must  first  decide  if 
her  need  at  the  library  was  greater 
than  her  need  in  her  home  community. 
Lem  and  Nina,  she  did  not  believe 
they  really  needed  her,  and  as  to  her 
Sunday  school  class,  there  were  other 
competent  girls  that  could  teach  in 
her  place.  At  last  she  came  to  a  de- 
cision. 

She  accepted  the  library  position, 
and  as  it  was  necessary  that  she  be- 
gin work  immediately,  she  prepared 
a  carefully  written  report  of  her  ob- 
servations of  the  convention  and  sent 
it  back  with  the  other  delegate.  Al- 
so she  sent  letters  to  Nina  and  Lem, 
explaining  the  situation  and  promis- 
ing to  come  home  for  a  visit  at  the 
very  first  opportnity. 


The  following  day  an  infuriated 
Lem  Gardner  appeared  before  the 
girl  and  demanded  that  she  return 
home. 

"I  oughtn't  to  have  ever  let  you 
come,  but  you're  going  back  with  me 
now.  Get  your  things  ready,"  he  or- 
dered sternly.  "I  promised  Nina  I'd 
bring  you  home  with  me,  and  I  am." 

"I  can't  go  home  now,  Uncle  Lem,'' 
Ruth  objected  in  a  low  voice.  "My 
duty  lies  here." 

"Your  dutyJs  to  come  back  with.  me. 
Why,  I  won't  have  you  workin'  like 
this;  you  don't  have  to  work,  Ruthie." 

"Every  one  ought  to  work  at  some- 
thing, Uncle  Lem.  You  work,  you 
woldn't  be  satisfied  to  do  nothing  at 
all." 

"You  can  work  on  the  farm,  if  you 
feel  you  just  got  to." 

"I'm  thinknig  of  the  good  I  can  do 
here." 

When  she  quietly,  but  none  the  less 
steadfastly,  refused  to  return  with 
him,  he  became  very  bitter. 

"If  you  don't  come  now  you  don't 
need  to  come  on  any  little  pesky 
visit,"  he  said,  "if  we  can't  have  you 
all  time,  we  don't  want  you  a'tall." 

Ruth  went  into  her  new  work  with 
a  fine  zest,  and  as  the  days  grew  in- 
to weeks  she  began  to  feel  that  her 
efforts  were  not  in  vain.  As  her  lit- 
tle listeners  became  more  numerous, 
her  fame  as  a  teller  of  Bible  stories 
spread  throughout  the  city,  and  at 
times  grown-ups,  as  well  ajs  young- 
sters, sat  about  her  to  listen.  She 
was  happy  in  her  work,  but  at  times 
when  she  was  alone  she  would  get 
homesick  for  the  comfortable  old 
community  she  had  left.  Too,  she  had 
begun  to  notice  that  Aunt  Nina's  let- 
ters (Lem  never  wrote)  had  a  little 
sad,    sort    of    discouraged    undertone 
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that  should  not  have  been  there. 

In  one  of  the  letters,  Nina  had 
said:  "You  will  never  know  how  I 
miss  you,  Ruth.  Even  your  old  Sun- 
day class  isn't  as  good  as  it  used  to 
be."  That  worried  Ruth  and  set  her 
to  wondering  if  after  all  she  was  fill- 
ing the  place  God  had  meant  she 
should.  Had  she  deserted  the  post 
that  she  alone  could  fill,  for  this  one 
where  she  could  most  certainly  be  re- 
placed by  another?  Had  she  under- 
estimated the  need  of  the  community 
she  had  left? 

Then,  one  day,  a  very  humble,  very 
quiet  Uncle  Lem  came  to  her  and  said 
to  come  home  to  see  her.  They  would 
not  attempt  to  persuade  her  to  stay, 
Lem  as.surad,  they  would  be  grateful 
for  a  few  day's  visit.  Ruth  obtained 
leave  of  absence  from  the  library  and 
went  at  once.  Was  this  the  answer 
to  her  questions? 

It  was  mid-morning  when  they 
reached  the  Gardner  farm.  As  Ruth 
climbed  out  of  the  buggy  and  opened 
the  front  gate,  she  noticed  the  trellis 
that  stood  by  the  porch.  It  present- 
ed a  wealth  of  luxuriant  morning-glo- 
ry vines  over  its  whole  breadth  and 
length,  and  pink  and  purple  blossoms 


were  up-tilted  to  the  flood  of  warm 
sunshine. 

Ruth  turned  to  her  uncle  gratefully. 
"Did  you  tend  them?"     she  asked. 

He  nodded. 

"Whenever  I'd  get  so  lonesome  for 
you  I  couldn't  stand  it,  I'd  go  out  and 
work  on  them  vines.  The  place  ain't 
ever  seemed  the  same  since  you  went 
away,  Ruthie." 

Ruth  felt  a  sudden  ache  in  her 
throat,  and,  turning,  she  ran  in  to 
where  heer  aunt  lay  on  a  big  four- 
poster  bed. 

"I  was  afraid  you  wouldn't  come," 
Nina  trembled,  holding  the  girl's  hand 
closely.  "Tell  me  you  won't  go  away 
for  a  few  days." 

Ruth  laid  her  cheek  on  her  aunt's 
hot  one. 

"I'm  not  going  away  ever,  Aunt 
Nina.  "You,  Uncle  Lem,  my  Sunday 
school  class — you  all  need  me.  I'm 
going  to  stay." 

And  Lem,  arriving  in  time  to  hear 
the  last,  suddenly  beamed  with  old- 
time  joy. 

"I've  been  tellin'  'em  mornin'-glo- 
ries  you'd  come  back  one  of  these 
days,"  he  said.  "I  knew  we  hadn't 
lost  you  for  keeps." 


ON  GOING  TO  BED 


Go  to  bed  early,  wake  up  with  joy; 
Go  to  bed  late,  cross  girl  or  boy. 
Go  to  bed  early,  ready  for  play ; 
Go  to  bed  late,  moping  all  day. 
Go  to  bed  early,  no  pains  or  ills ; 
Go  to  bed  late,  doctors  and  pills. 
Go  to  bed  early,  grow  very  tall ; 
Go  to  bed  late,  stay  very  small. 

— Selected. 
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THE  INDIVIDUAL  SURPRISE  METHOD 

(Selected) 


Marion  Denny  threw  her  favorite 
pen  on  the  desk  and  impatiently  push- 
ed aside  the  closely  written  sheets. 
"That's  the  end  of  papers,"  she  said 
decisively,  "day  after  tomorrow  I 
start  on  Unmatched  Joe." 

"What!"  exclaimed  her  sister,  start- 
led at  such  an  unexpected  outbreak. 

"I've  come  to  the  conclusion,  Reba, 
that  we're  going  club  crazy.  There's 
our  social  club,  our  literature  club, 
our  wefare  club,  our  political  club, 
our  musical  club  and  whatnot.  Look! 
I've  spent  every  spare  minute  for 
weeks  on  a  paper  to  read  before  the 
musical  club  tomorrow,  and  of  what 
practicaal  benefit  will  it  be?  Merely 
fill  in  the  program — that's  all.  It 
seems  to  me  we  spend  so  much  time 
running  into  town  to  club  meetings 
and  getting  enthused  over  a  hundred 
and  one  different  things,  that  all  our 
time  is  spent  on  enthusiasm  and 
nothing  else." 

"Marion,"  came  Reba's  indignant 
reply,  "whatever  has  possessed  you? 
You,  as  secretary,  ought  to  know 
what  our  welfare  club  alone  has  done 
to  improve  social  conditions,  and 
think  of  what  our — " 

"Yes,  I  know,"  broke  in  Marion, 
"social  welfare  clubs  are  necessary,  I 
suppose,  and  all  may  be  good  in  their 
place,  but  can't  you  see,  Reba,  that 
both  of  us  are  always  so  eternally 
busy  on  club  affairs  and  meetings 
that  we  haven't  time  to  think  of  our 
nextdoor  neighbor.  It  seems  to  me, 
if  we  went  to  fewer  meetings  and  did 
more  practical  work,  we'd  prove  more 
beneficial'  to   the    town    in   which   we 


"Well,  I  may  as  well  admit  that  I 
don't  agree  with  you  and  furthermore 
I  can't  see  what  you're  driving  at," 
was  Reba's  frank  reply. 

"I've  been  thinking  about  what 
would  really  happen  if  our  fifty  so- 
cial club  members  or  our  eighty  mu- 
sical members  stayed  at  home,  say 
next  Tuesday  afternoon,  and  spent 
their  time  planning  a  surprise  for 
somebody  who  never  gets  one?" 

Marion  paused  for  a  moment. 

"Now  I  see,"  asserted  Reba,  "and  I 
suppose  you  plan  to  start  on  that 
man — Unmatched  Joe.  Dont  you  think 
you're  picking  a  rather  unprom- 
ising individual?" 

Marion  picked  up  her  pen  as  sh^ 
replied:  "I've  made  a  resolution.  In*- 
stead  of  so  many  meetings,  I'm  go- 
ing to  spend  some  of  my  spare  time 
in  trying  to  be  kind.  Day  after  tor 
morrow  I've  planned  a  surprise  for 
Unmatched  Joe." 

Reba  Denny  looked  as  if  she  was 
not  quite  sure  of  her  sister's  sanity. 
Unmatched  Joe  had  lived  alone  for 
the  past  six  months  in  a  dilapidated 
ccttage  on  the  hill  overlooking  the 
back  of  their  house.  The  name  was 
attached  to  him  because  of  his  mania 
for  wearing  odd  clothing.  Never  had 
he  been  seen  with  a  whole  suit  to 
match.  If  his  coat  we're  blue,  his 
trousers  would  be  gray  or  his  vest 
brown.  If  his  trousers  were  blue,  his 
coat  and  vest  would  naturally  be  at 
odds  with  them.  Where  he  came  from 
he  never  told,  and,  while  now  and 
again  he  slidecollarless  into  the  back 
seat  of  the  small  church,  it  was  rum- 
ored that  heart  he  was  an  unbeliever. 
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A  peculiar  indifference  in  his  manner 
made  him  unapproachable,  except  by 
the  little  children  who  now  and  again 
made  bold  to  walk  with  him.  No  won- 
der Reba  Denny  looked  askance  at 
her  sister. 

"Don't  look  at  me  like  that,  Reba. 
Isn't  it  quite  right  that  I  should  start 
nearest  home?  I've  been  looking  at 
that  cottage  a  great  deal  of  late.  Do 
you  remember  when  we  were  children, 
how  Cousin  Robert  used  to  come  and 
visit  us  and  we'd  play  house?  He  al- 
ways predicted  that  when  he  grew 
big  he  would  buy  that  little  cottage, 
and  then  we  could  play  together  ev- 
ery day  without  any  going-away  per- 
iods. It  was  a  beautiful  little  place 
then,  of  course." 

"If  only  he  had  not  gone  away  to 
that  Cobalt  mine,  we  might  have  had 
him  visiting  us  yet.  I   sometimes 

wonder  if  he  was  really  killed  in  that 
explosion — " 

"De^r  knows,"  replied  Marion. 
"However,  that's  not  the  point.  Lit- 
tle Benny  Butterworth  told  me  that 
day  after  tomorrow  is  Unmatched 
Joe's  birthday  and  I'm  going  to  take 
him  a  birthday  present.  It's  to  be  a 
fresh  huckleberry  pie,  some  dough- 
nuts and  a  new  tie." 

"Unmatched  Joe  never  wears  a  tie, 
Marion,  or  a  collar  either,,  remarked 
Reba. 

"Doesn"t  matter,  it's  to  be  a  pret- 
ty tie!" 

"And  who  is  to  be  your  next  prote- 
ge after  Unmatched  Joe?" 

"Mrs.  Butterworth  comes  next.  Ben- 
ny was  telling  me  that  little  Sarah 
couldn't  go  to  Sunday  school  because 
her  mother  hadn't  time  to  make  her 
a  new  dress,.  Next  week,  I'm  going  to 
use  some  of  my  spare  time  in  making 


that  child's  dress." 

"What  if  her  mother  resents  it?" 

"She  won't  if  I  go  the  right  way 
about  telling  her  how  much  I  would 
like  to  do  it.  Oh,  Reba,  I  do  want  to 
make  that  dress  a  beautiful  surprise 
for  that  child!" 

"Well,  it  does  sound  interesting," 
agreed  Reba.  "Perhaps  I  can  help 
a  bit,  too." 

True  to  her  resolution,  Marion  pre- 
pared her  surprise,  and  noon  hour  of 
Unmatched  Joe's  birthday  found  her 
flushed  and  nervous  making  her  way 
up  the  hill  to  the  cottage.  What  if 
he  were  rude?  What  if  he  refused  to 
accept  her  gift? 

Reaching  the  cottage,  she  knocked 
gently  on  the  door.  Steps  within 
made  her  heart  almost  stop,  and  as 
the  door  opened  and  Unmatched  Joe's 
surprised  eyes  and  shaggy  head  faced 
her,  she  almost  stammered. 

"I — understand  Mr. — "  she  hadn't 
thought  of  what  to  call  him  and  it 
brought  laughter  to  her  eyes.  "Real- 
ly I  don't  know  your  name,  but  I  guess 
it  doesn't  matter — it's  your  birthday 
— and  my  sister  and  I  just  wanted  to 
extend  our  congratulations  with  this 
fresh  pie." 

Unmatched  Joe  was  so  amazed  that 
he  held  the  parcel  in  a  very  foolish 
manner,  while  Marion  turned  abrupt- 
ly and  hurried  through  the  gate  and 
down  the  hill.  For  several  minutes 
he  stcod  thus,  till  the  heat  of  the  pie 
penetrated  his  hand  and  brought  him 
to  consciousness,.  Closing  the  door, 
he  went  in  and  set  it  on  the  table  to 
remove  the  wrappings.  Slowly  he 
inhaled  the  savor  of  the  fresh  cook- 
Ary,  then  suddenly  his  head  sank  in 
his  arms  and  choking  sobs  broke  the 
silence. 
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All  unaware  of  the  effect  her  sur- 
prise had  wrought,  Marion  hurried 
through  the  yard  into  the  kitchen, 
where  Reba  waited. 

"Well?"  questioned  her  sister. 

Marion  seated  herself  and  began  to 
laugh.  "I'm  afraid  I  made  a  silly  of 
myself.  I  didn't  know  his  name,  and 
he  looked  as  if  something  had  struck 
him—" 

"No  wonder — did  he  take  it?" 

"I  guess  so.  I  left  him  standing 
with  it  in  his  hands." 

Reba  started  to  laugh  "It  would 
make  a  good  comic  cut  for  one  of  our 
papers.  Reba  Denny,  club  woman,  on 
her  first  errand  of  mercy." 

Marion  looked  savage.  "See  here, 
Reba,  our  clubs  have  taught  us  many 
things  but  they  have  yet  to  teach  us 
how  to  approach  the  folk  who  need 
us,  ." 

Through  her  first  adventure  in 
practical  work  had  not  turned  out  ex- 
actly as  she  had  desired  yet  it  brought 
a  certain  sense  of  satisfaction,  and 
Marion  determined  to  continue  her  re- 
solve. 

In  the  weeks  that  followed  she 
found  out  many  things,  and  one  was 
that  Benny's  mother  was  lacking  not 
only  the  time,  but  material  as  well, 
for  the  making  of  little  Sarah's  dress. 
She  found  out,  too,  that  their  own  at- 
tic and  trunks  were  filled  with  much 
that  would  clothe  more  than  one  lit- 
tle Sarah,  and  it  was,  indeed  a  revela- 
tion to  feel  the  joy  that  comes  when 
a  pretty,  new  garment  evolves  from  a 
laid-away  old-fashioned  one. 

Of  Unmatched  Joe  she  had  seen 
nothing.  It  was  rumored  that  he  had 
gone  away,  and  that  he  was  seen  at 
the  station  wearing  a  collar  and  a 
new  tie.     If  it  had  not  been  for  that 


bit  of  information.  Marion  would  have 
felt  that  she  perhaps  was  the  cause 
of  it. 

The  cottage  on  the  hill  seemed  more 
isolated  than  ever  in  its  dilapidation, 
and  the  Denny  sisters  could  do  no 
more  than  wonder  with  the  rest  of 
the  town  where  Unmatched  Joe  had 
gone. 

When  the  process  of  renovation  was 
decreed  a  garment,  Marion  believed 
in  getting  every  perceivable  speck  of 
dust  out  of  it  before  handing  it  over 
to  be  ripped.  Indeed,  so  intent  was 
she  one  morning  on  a  garment  that 
was  to  be  made  over  into  a  coat  for 
no  less  a  person  than  Benny  himself, 
that  she  failed  to  cast  her  usual 
glance  toward  the  cottage  on  the  hill. 

It  was  left  to  Reba  to  come  out  into 
the  yard  and  cry  out  in  amazement: 
"Marion,  look  at  the  cottage." 

As  they  watched,  it  seemed  to  be 
transforming  itself  under  the  magic 
touch  of  a  paint  brush  in  Unmatched 
Joe's   hand. 

Marion  gazed  excitedly.  "I'm  so 
glad  he's  come  back.  It's  a  brown 
paint,  too.  Now,  if  only  he'd  put  the 
sashes  in  cream,  it  would  look  like 
its  old  self." 

And  the  sashes  did  change  to 
cream,  and  the  windows  took  on  a 
shiny  appearance.  Moreover,  little 
Benny  Butterwortb  saw  Unmatched 
Joe  haul  some  crates  from  the  sta- 
tion early  one  morning.  Surely  the 
cottage  on  the  hill  had  taken  on  an 
appearance  of  expectancy.  Then  one 
day  curtains  appeared  at  the  window, 
only  to  come  down  again.  Up  and 
down  they  came,  and  Unmatched  Joe 
seemed  to  be  at  the  back  of  them 
struggling  to  make  them  stay  in 
place. 
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Marion  had  much  whisking  and  air- 
ing to  do  that  day.  "Look,  Reba,  the 
poor  man  is  trying  to  hang  those 
curtains,  and  it's  beyond  him.  I'm 
going  to  offer  my  services." 

"Marion,  don't  be  foolish!" 

In  answer  to  her  knock,  the  door 
opened,  but  to  her  amazement  a 
stranger  stood  to  receive  her — a  clean 
shaven  man  with  eyes  like  Unmatched 
Joe's,  yet  somehow  different. 

"Oh!  Excuse  me!"  cried  Marion."I 
thought  you  were  Unmatched  Joe  and 
I  thought  maybe  I  could  help  fix 
those  curtains."     She  turned  to   go. 

"I  am  spire,  Miss  Denny,  you  are 
mistaken,  and  I  would  like  help  very 
much.       Won't  you  come  in?" 

Marion,  not  knowing  just  what  else 
to  do,  crossed  the  threshold,  then 
stood  in  wonderment.  So  much  about 
the  cottage  seemed  familiar.  Surely 
she  had  seen  that  organ  before,  and 
that  old  walnut  table — and  those  pic- 
tures. "Why — why,"  she  cried, 
"where  did  you  get  those?  That's 
Uncle  and  Aunt  Denny.  Who  are  you 

anyway?" 

The  familiar,  yet  unfamiliar,  face 
twitched  with  nervous  merriment: 
"I'm  Unmatched  Joe.'" 

"What  is  your  right  name?" 

"Robert  Denny." 

"Why  didn't  you  tell  us  before?" 

"Sit  down,  and  I'll  tell  you." 

As  he  spoke,  the  years  seemed  sud- 
denly to  vanish  and  Marion  saw  in 
the  stranger  the  likeness  that  hither- 
to had  been  hidden  by  beard  and  shag- 
gy hair. 

"When  I  came  here,"  he  said,  "I 
was  lonely  and  soul  sick,  weary  of 
hunting  gold  that  did  not  satisfy.  I 
had  intended  making  myself  known  to 
you,  but  when  I  found  that  you  and 


Reba  had  grown  to  be  busy  club  wo- 
men, I  felt  that  you  wouldn't  want  to 
be  bothered  with  me — I  was  so  out  of 
tune  with  your  world — so  I  decided  to 
live  here  in  the  memories  of  the  past. 
Then  came  your  surprise.  I  felt 
somehow,  that  you  cared.  The  smell 
of  those  doughnuts  brought  back 
childhood  and  mother,  and  somehow 
that  day  I  had  it  out  with  God  and  at 
last  found  the  gold  that  does  satisfy 
— that  lies  hidden  in  the  heai't.  Then 
came  the  desire  to  hunt  up  the  be- 
longings of  the  old  home,  and  I  de- 
cided to  repay  your  surprise  with 
another — but  these  curtains  spoiled 
it—" 

A  rap  sounded  at  the  door.  Rob- 
ert stopped  to  open  it.  It  was  Reba 
with  the  enquiry:  "Is  my  sister  here?" 
Marion  laughed  excitedly  and  drew 
her  in.  "Look!  and  look!  and  look!" 
she  cried  as  she  pointed  to  the  pic- 
tures, the  furniture  and  to  Unmatch- 
ed Joe.  <;Oh'  Reba..  don't  you  see? 
It's  Cousin  Robert  come  back  again. 
Isn't  it  just  like  God  to  give  us  a  sur- 
prise like  this?" 

The  following  Sunday,  Unmatched 
Joe  took  his  place  in  the  old  family 
pew,  but  he  was  Unmatched  Joe  no 
longer;  he  was  Robert  Denny,  a  well- 
groomed',  Christian  gentleman. 

If  his  appearance  caused  a  stir 
among  the  congregation,  it  was  soon 
to  be  outdone  by  a  bigger  stir  when 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Butterworth  and  all  the 
little  Butterworths  arrived  as  the  ser- 
vice was  about  to  commence,  Mrs. 
Butterworth  explaining  after  service 
that  since  Miss  Denny  had  taught  her 
haw  to  do  things,  she  had  at  last 
found  a  way  of  getting  to  church  with 
her  whole  family. 

The  minister  had  always  said  that 
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the  quickest  way  to  bring  about  so- 
cial changes  was  first  to  get  a  man 
right  with  God  and  naturally  follow- 
ed that  all  else  would  right  itself  too. 
But  Marion  had  a  more  unique  way 
of  expressing  it.  "Let  the  folks 
around  you  know  that  you  are  per- 
sonally interested  in  them,  and  it  is 
only   reasonable   to   expect  that   they 


will  realize  that  God  is  also  interest- 
ed. God  does  much  of  His  work  on 
the  individual  surprise  method,  and 
as  for  me,  I'm  going  to  work  individ- 
ual surprise  method  too."  That  was 
the  way  she  told  it  in  her  report  to 
the  Society  Welfare  Club  at  the  close 
of  the  financial  year. 


MAKING  AN  EXCEPTION 

BY  Rebecca  Dunlap 


"Yes,  she  has  a  remarkable  mem- 
cry  for  such  a  tot.  Lucy!  Lucy! 
Come  here  darling — no — the  rest  of 
you  can  go  back.  Well,  stay  then,  if 
you  want  to,  but  Lucy's  the  one  we 
want  to  hear  her  say  her  little  poem 
about  the  bird  in  the  treetop. 
Now,  stand  right  there  like  a  little 
lady,  and  say  it." 

Lucy,  a  rather  chubby  little  girl 
whose  innocent  prettiness  was  hidden 
beneath  a  spoiled,  smug  expression, 
needed  no  urging.  She  lisped  about 
the  birdie  in  the  treetop  with  the  pres- 
ence of  a  prima  donna,  and  sure 
enough,  her  reward  was  a  chorus  of 
"Isn't  she  darling?"  Perfectly  prec- 
ious!" laughter  and  other  forms  of 
appreciation.  While  she  performed, 
the  other  children,  grinning  with  gen- 
erous approval,  climbed  to  different 
points  of  vantage. 

And  looking  up  to  see  one  little  boy 
just  beaming  with  a  missing-tooth 
smile  of  shy  delight,  one  motherly 
visitor  swung  an  arm  around  the 
slender  little  fellow  and  dragged  him 
to  her  lap.  Overcome  with  shyness 
he  smiled  into  her  face  and  dropped 


his  head.  "How  about  you?  You 
don't  know  any  pieces,  do  you?"  she 
said  good-naturedly.  He  shook  his 
head.  She  laughed,  and  released  him. 

It  was  Lucy  this  and  Lucy  that. 
Lucy's  golden  hair  was  curled  in 
careful  ringlets.  Lucy's  feet  were 
shod  in  delicate  slippers. 

"Charles,  stop  troubling  that  child 
this  minute !  Come,  mother's  darling, 
did  that  bad  boy  make  my  baby  cry?" 

"Mama,  Lucy  was  throwing  sand  at 
Charles  first."  The  loyal  friends  of 
Charles  stood  by  him. 

"Well,  Charles  is  a  big  boy,  and  Lu- 
cy's just  a  little  girl — just  a  sweet 
little  girl — who  didn't  know  any  bet- 
ter." 

And  the  mother  went  on,  sublimely 
unconscious  of  her  mistake  in  putting 
Lucy  on  a  pedestal — a  little  queen 
who  could  do  no  wrong — and  expect- 
ing the  other  children  to  accept  her 
as  such. 

When  Lucy  would  come  in  slyly 
whimpsring  that  the  other  children 
had  been  "mean"  to  her,  her  mother 
would  go  out  and  tell  them  that  they 
must  play  nicely  with  the  little  girl, 
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or  she  would  punish  them.  And  Lu- 
cy was  not  very  popular. 

Then  Uncle  Charles,  came  home — 
their  idol.  He  romped,  played,  and 
laughed  with  the  children.  He  teased 
them  and  loved  them  for  a  whole 
month,  and  then  it  was  time  for  him 
to  go.  His  sister  looked  at  him  fond- 
ly, and  asked  complacently,  "Well, 
Charles,  what  do  you  think  of  my  lit- 
tle family?" 

He  looked  away,  uneasily,  and  then, 
honestly  into  her  eyes.  "Let  me  ask 
you  a  question  first,"  he  said.  "You 
remember  Enid  Smith?" 

His  sister's  mouth  straightened. 
"Yes!  I  despise  her  very  memory — 
spoiled,  selfish,  conceited,  smug — and 
a  'tattle  tale'  besides.  I  don't  care  to 
ever  see  her  again  as  long  as  I  live!" 
Charles  understood;  they  had  all  been 
young  together.  He  squared  his 
shoulders  and  plunged  in. 

Well,  Sis,  I  will  answer  your  ques- 
tion now.  I'm  wild  about  Janey,  think 
Charles  a  vast  improvement  on  my- 
self, and  Jim  and  Ellen  are  such  darl- 


ings. I  can't  bear  the  thought  of 
staying  away  from  them,  but  I  would- 
n't care  if  I  never  saw  Lucy  again." 

His  sister  sat  up,  incredulous,  chok- 
ing, blinking,  gasping. 

He  nodded,  "Just  that.  She  prob- 
ably has  good  qualities  at  bottom,  be- 
ing your  child  and  Jim's,  but  you 
have  catered  to  her,  adored  her,  sac- 
rificed the  other  children  to  her,  until 
you've  made  her  a  selfish  little  simple- 
ton. All  the  children  despise  her 
without  realizing  it." 

His  sister  looked  as  if  she  would 
choke. 

"Hard,  I  know,  hard  for  me  to  tell 
you.  But  if  you  keep  it  up  you're  go- 
ing to  make  just  the  sort  of  woman 
out  of  Lucy  that  Enid's  mother  made 
out  of  her  'darling,  precious  littlums' 
Enid.  Quit  it'  Sis'  like  a  good  sport. 
Give  the  kid  a  chance  with  the  rest. 
I'll  be  back  in  a  month,"  as  he  leaned 
over  and  kissed  his  still  speechless 
sister  gently,  "to  see  how  you  undo 
it!" 


Ready  wit  after  all  is  just  about  as  useful  as  book  learning. 
Bill  Jones  while  attending  a  lecture  on  diatetics  was  dreaming 
of  something  else  as  usual  when  the  professor  said  that  a  bal- 
anced diet  consisted  of  carbohydrates,  proteins,  and  fats.  Af- 
ter a  bit  the  professor  asked,  "Mr.  Jones,  what  are  the  essen- 
tials to  man's  physical  welfare?"  "Breakfast,  dinner  and  sup- 
per" was  the  prompt  reply.  Bill  was  taking  an  examination 
in  literature  when  one  of  the  questions  was,  "What  two  books 
have  helped  me  most?"  Bill  wrote:  "My  mother's  cook  book 
and  my  father's  check  book."  That  boy  today  is  headed  for 
the  United  States  Senate. — N.  C.  Advocate. 
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INSTITUTION  NOTES 


The  appearance  of  our  boys  is  be- 
ing greatly  improved  this  week  by 
Mr.  Johnson  and  his  group  of  youth- 
ful barbers. 


The  major  leagues  opened  the  1934 
baseball  season  last  Tuesday.  Most 
of  our  boys  have  selected  their  favor- 
ites for  the  current  pennant  race,  and 
are  interested  listeners  as  the  results 
of  the  games  are  announced  over  the 
radio  each  night. 


Erie  Ballard,  who  was  paroled  four 
years  ago,  spent  last  Sunday  with 
friends  at  the  School.  He  is  now  em- 
ployed at  the  Hudson  Hosiery  Mill, 
Charlotte.  Erie  reports  that  he  is 
doing  well,  and  his  general  appear- 
ance would  attest  the  truth  of  this 
statement. 


Edgar  Rochester,  of  Charlotte,  a 
former  member  of  our  printing  class, 
called  on  us  last  Sunday.  He  has 
been  employed  by  the  Charlotte  News 
for  the  past  four  years,  and  in  a  re- 
cent interview  with  a  member  of  the 
editorial  staff  we  learned  that  he  is 
doing  very  well. 


carried  on  during  the  damp  rainy 
weather.  Boys  on  the  outside  forces 
have  been  assigned  jobs  on  the  cam- 
pus and  nearby  places  so  that  a 
quick  run  for  shelter  could  be  made 
to  escape  the  sudden  April  showers. 


A  party  consisting  of  Mr.  Morse, 
engineer  from  the  office  in  Raleigh; 
Messrs.  E.  Farrel  White,  Supt.  Pub- 
lic Welfare,  Cabarrus  County,  Quint 
E.  Smith,  Concord,  and  Otto  Mabry, 
Supt.  Public  Welfare,  Stanly  County, 
visited  the  Training  School  last  Tues, 
day.  Mr.  Morse  was  looking  over  the 
work  already  completed  at  the  in- 
stitution by  the  C.  W.  A.  forces  and 
checking  up  on  the  work  yet  to  be 
done. 


The  following  is  an  extract  from  a 
letter  written  by  the  father  of  one  of 
our  boys  who  was  paroled  last  week: 
"Campbell     has     nothing     but 
good  words,  for  all  the  men     up 
there.     He  says  they  were  fine  to 
him  and  he     really     dreaded     to 
leave." 

This  lad  was  about  17  years  old 
when  paroled  and  made  a  fine  record 
during  his  stay  at  the  School,  and 
we  might  add  that  the  officers  here 
hated  to  lose  him  more  than  he  dread- 
ed to  leave. 


This  week  has  been  spent  largely  in 
caring  for  the  boys  who  have  measles 
and  those  susceptible  to  the  disease, 
therefore   not   much    work   has     been 


The  following  letter  was     recently 
received   from   one   of     our     paroled 
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beys,  now  stationed  at  Fort  Bragg, 
and  it  expresses  the  usual  spirit  of 
the  boys  paroled  from  this  institu- 
tion: 

Dear  Mr.  Boger: 

I  guess  you  think  that  I  have 
forgotten  the  old  Training  School 
but  I  don't  believe  I  will  ever  for- 
get what  I  learned  while  up 
there.  In  fact,  all  I  know  was 
taught  me  at  J.  T.  S. 

Mr.  Boger,  I  feel  that  I  have 
done  wrong  by  not  writing  until 
now.  Have  thought  of  you  and 
the  school  many  times,  but  have 
just  been  too  lazy  to  write. 

I  am  in  the  Army  now  and  get- 
ting along  fine.  Am  driving  a 
big  Army  truck  every  day.  It  is 
a  fine  job  but  not  like  working  in 
the  old  shoe  shop. 

Now,  Mr.  Boger,  please  answer 
if  you  have  time. 

One  of  your  old  boys. 


On  account  of  the  inability  of  Rev. 
L.  C.  Baumgarner,  who  was  regular- 
ly scheduled  to  conduct  the  service  at 
the  Training  School  last  Sunday  af- 
ternoon, Mr.  John  J.  Barnhardt,  of 
Concord,  who  has  so  efficiently  per- 
formed the  duty  of  arranging  the 
Sunday  afternoon  services  here, 
brought  out  Dr.  T.  M.  Rowlett,  of 
Concord,  as  the  speaker,  and  as  an 
added  attraction  he  was  accompanied 
by  the  Kannapolis  Male  Quartet.  Af- 
ter the  Scripture  recitation  by  the 
boys,  and  the  opening  prayer  by  Mr. 
Barnhardt,  Dr.  Rowlett  was.  present- 
ed and  his  address  on  the  First  Psalm 


was  highly  inspirational.  In  the 
course  of  his  remarks  the  speaker 
pointed  out  that  this  was  a  Psalm  of 
happiness,  in  which  David  tells  us  how 
to  be  happy.  Dr.  Rowlett  stated  that 
happiness  can  not  be  bought  nor  can 
it  be  handed  to  us.,  but  it  can  be  dis- 
covered and  usually  comes  as  a  sur- 
prise. We  find  it  in  the  simplest  way. 
Happiness  comes  when  we  are  in  the 
right  place  doing  the  right  thing — 
when  we  are  not  doing  the  things  un- 
godly people  would  have  us  do.  The 
ungodly  people,  said  the  speaker,  are 
those  who  are  not  concerned  about 
God's  law  but  want  to  be  a  law  unto 
themselves,  and  to  follow  this  course 
leads  to  destruction.  When  we  walk 
with  sinners — those  opposed  to  God — 
we  think  we  are  happy,  but  we  are 
not.  Then,  too,  we  are  not  happy 
when  we  are  continually  finding  fault 
with  other  people.  Said  Dr.  Rowlett, 
the  most  contemptible  people  in  the 
world  are  those  who  sit  back  and 
scorn  others.  We  discover  real  hap- 
piness when  we  are  helping  others. 
Happy  is  the  one  whose  delight  is  in 
the  law  of  the  Lord.  We  are  not  ex- 
actly happy  when  we  do  the  right 
thing  simply  because  someone  com- 
pels us  to  do  so,  but  we  should  delight 
in  doing  right  because  it  is  God's  will 
and  is  best  for  us.  We  must  first 
find  out  what  God  wants  us  to  do,  and 
then  delight  in  doing  it.  In  calling 
attention  to  that  portion  of  the 
Psalm,  "Like  as  a  tree  planted  by  riv- 
ers of  water,"  the  speaker  concluded 
by  saying  that  when  we  live  for  God, 
we  too,  are  planted  in  fertile  ^oil  and 
our  lives  will  be  beautiful  and  useful, 
but  if  we  are  ungodly  we  are  like  the 
"chaff  which  the  wind  driveth  away" 
— we  are  worthless.       As     the     tree 
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stands  because  of  the  winds  that 
drive  against  it,  so  are  we  made 
stronger  because  of  the  hardships  we 
endure. 

The  quartet  composed  of  Messrs 
Russell  Hunt,  first  tenor;  Stahlee 
Funderburk,  second  tenor;  E.  J. 
Sharpe,  baritone  and  Dow  Brinkley, 
bass,  then  rendered  a  group  of  sever- 
al delightful  selections,  Miss  Cather- 
ine Rogers  accompanying  at  the  pi- 
ano. These  singers  have  long  been 
great  favorites  with  the  Training 
School  boys  and  the  program  render- 
ed on  this  occasion  was  of  the  same 


high  quality  as  those  which  have  de- 
lighted the  youngsters  on  previous 
visits  to  the  School.  Two  beautiful 
selections  on  the  program  were  a  bass 
solo,  "Near  My  God  To  Thee,"  by  Mr. 
Brinkley  and  a  tenor  solo,  "His  Eye 
Is  On  the  Sparrow,"  by  Mr.  Funder- 
burk. In  both  instances  the  soloists 
were  assisted  by  the  quartet. 

We  feel  deeply  indebted  to  Mr. 
Earnhardt  for  providing  such  a  de- 
lightful program,  and  wish  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  assure  those  par- 
ticipating that  they  will  always  be 
welcome  at  the  Training  School. 


THE  VIOLET 


"The  violets  again — little  wet  violets,  and  there  is  the  sweet 
breath  of  spring.  One  would  lift  his  head  and  drink  deep — 
taste  this  sweetness  that  is  about.  There  is  a  quicker  leap  of 
life,  and  nature  seems  to  stir  with  a  kind  of  tenderness.  There 
is  a  deeper  glow  on  the  faces  of  the  children — easier  happiness 
on  a  tiny  nestling  face  .  .  .  Girlhood  comes  to  outward  white- 
ness again — the  cool  crisp  sign  of  spring.  And  ill  is  the  subtle 
charm  of  violets  like  human  tremulous  things,  gentle  as  love's 
whisper,  pure  as  purity.  Restful,  quaint  little  flower,  too, 
simple,  appealing  .  .  .  Flowers  to  lay  on  a  baby  that  has  died 
— to  give  a  seeming  tribute  to  womanhood — to  press  against 
the  face  as  easement  for  tired  hearts  .  .  .  Such  a  dear  peace- 
ful little  flower,  all  alone  in  flower-land — emblem  of  the  world's 
simplest  and  best,  and  waiting  to  mock  a  false  face  or  adorn 
the  beauty  that  comes  from  the  soul." — Issac  Erwin  Avery. 


Travel  anywhere  ♦  ♦  ♦  any  day 
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Your  trip-  on  the  Southern  will  be 
quicker,  safer — and  more  economi- 
cal! No  tires  to  change;  no  trucks  to 
dodge ;  none  of  the  hazards,  bother 
and  expense  of  driving  your  own  car* 
Be  comfortable  in  the  safety 
of  train  travel. 
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CHARLOTTE,  N.  C. 
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<$t  »;♦ 

<♦  .  »> 

I  YOUR  PLACE  | 

♦:«  * 

X*  There  is    something   worth   while   in   the  ♦> 

|*  world  for  everybody  to  do.     There  is  a  posi-  % 

*  tion  somewhere  that  you  can  fill  better  than  * 
%  anybody  else.  * 

*  Of  course,  you  must  be  prepared  for  it,  »:♦ 
|*  ready  to  take  it  up,  though  possibly  not  what  % 

*  you  expected,  and  thorough  in  doing  it  up,  * 
%  even  if  it  be  irksome  at  times.  * 
$  Our  stay  here  in  the  world  is  brief  at  the  * 

*  longest,  and    opportunity  swiftly    passes    if  % 

*  we  do  not  utilize  it.  Get  ready,  then,  to  do  *> 
X  your  level  best  in  the  great  days  ahead  of  ♦ 
$  you.  | 

*  As  one  of  our  poets  has  said :  % 

*  "There's  a  niche  for  you  in  the  world,  my  * 
t*  friends,  * 
$  A  corner  for  you  to  fill :  % 

*  And  it  waits  today  along  life's  way,  J 

*  For  the  one  with  a  frank  'I  will !'  t 

*  So,  I  say,  be  true;  the  world  wants  you, 
f  In  the  corner  that  you  may  fill." 


♦ 


-Exchange. 
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SPRING  CARNIVAL 

Spring  is  holding  a  floral  carnival  in  my  garden  today, 

The  peach  and  spirea  are  throwing  perfumed  confetti  away. 

The  foyal  iris  in  velvet  of  mauve  have  thrown  to  winds  all  care, 

And  are  flirting  with  the  demure  narcissi,  so  fragrant  and  fair. 

Lilies  and  lotus  have  turned  mermaids  and  set  the\  placid  pool 

Into  a  seething  mass  of  foam-flecked  billows,  which  tulips  disapprove 

For  vain  little  creatures  are  these  prim  wee  dutch, 

Who  seek  the  lily-pool's  brink  as  they  admire  themselves  so  much! 

Clusters  of  purple  wisteria  are  swinging  the  glad  day  through, 

To  the  tunc  of  the  wind  and  song  of  the  birds  under  a  canopy  of  Jblue. 

The  blue-bells  have  spent  themselves  ringing  the  gladriess  they  bring, 

While  valley  lilies  and  violets  are  inebrate  on  aroma  of  Spring. 

— Daisy  Faulkner  Hickerson. 


A  DISTINGUISHED  VETERAN  ANSWERS  THE  CALL 

The  death  of  General  William  A.  Smith,  aged  92,  commanding 
general  of  the  North  Carolina  Department  of  the  United  Confeder- 
ate Veterans,  has  removed  from  the  State  a  splendid  citizen,  one 
who  lived  a  long  and  useful  life,  both  in  times  of  peace,  prosperity 
and  war.       • 

Time  has  thinned  the  rank  and  file  of  this  galaxy  of  citizenship, 
who  with  courage  unsurpassed  defended  their  rights  during  the 
struggles  of  the  sixties,  and  since  then  have  stood  the  test  of  time, 
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working  order  out  of  chaos,  leaving  a  noble  heritage  to  the  Sons 
and  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy, —  worthy  of  preservation  and 
emulation. 

Since  the  passing  of  General  Smith  the  question  has  been  asked, 
"upon  whom  will  the  mantle  of  General  Smith  fall  ?" 

In  reply  to  the  query  The  Uplift  makes  bold  to  say  General  D. 
B.  Coltrane,  veteran,  banker,  textile  enthusiast,  churchman,  also  an 
exemplary  citizen,  would  sound  fine.  In  stature  and  poise,  despite 
his  age,  Mr.  Coltrane  looks  the  part  of  a  real  general. 


It  was  in  1915  that  Gutzon  Borglum,  the  sculptor,  started  the 
Stone  Mountain  Memorial,  in  Georgia,,  to  the  heroes  of  the  Confed- 
eracy. The  history  of  this  memorial  has  been  one  of  controversy 
and  financial  handicaps. 

The  work  was  discontinued  during  the  World  War  due  to  criti- 
cism of  Borlgum,  and  another  sculptor,  Lukeman,  was  employed  in 
his  stead.  In  1927  financies  run  short  and  again  the  work  was  dis- 
continued. 

Again,  Gutzon  Borlgum  has  been  selected  as  the  master  sculptor 
and  it  is  the  hope  of  this  scribe  the  work  will  be  completed,  making 
an  imperishable  memorial  that  will  keep  fresh  the  glory  and  cour- 
age of  southern  manhood  and  womanhood. 

Like  the  rock  on  which  the  history  is  perpetuated,  a  fitting  sim- 
ile, these  brave  heroes,  during  the  trying;  days  of  the  sixties,  stood 
unflinching  in  defense  of  home  and  rights. 


Despite  the  fact  the  Spring  season  has  had  a  struggle  to  break 
loose  from  the  wintry  blast,  wherever  one  turns  is  seen  a  landscape 
covered  with  a  carpet  of  soft  green  and  bordered  with  a  riot  of  col- 
ors of  tha  early  wildwood.  Every  scene  is  suggestive  of  the  return 
of  Spring  with  its  back  ground  of  green  and  a  profusion  of  flowers 
that  makes  one  exclaim  in  the  words  of  the  poet — '"flowers  are  the 
sweetest  things  God  ever  made  and  failed  to  breathe  therein  a 
soul,"  or  words  to  that  effect. 
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People  stress  more  than  ever  the  cultivation  of  flower  gardens, 
and  have  a  higher  appreciation  of  the  flowers  and  shrubs  of  the 
forest  all  of  which  is  suggestive  of  the  fact  a  taste  for  the  aesthetic 
is  being  cultivated. 

Annually  tourists  make  pilgrimages  to  the  far  famed  Magnolia 
Gardens,  Charleston,  S.  C,  the  Cherry  Blossom  Festival  of  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.r  the  Apple  Blossom  Festival,  Winchester,  Va.,  and  the 
Dogwood  Festival  of  Chapel  Hill  to  see  the  beauties  of  nature,  the 
works  of  the  Creator.  If  the  dogwood  and  other  wildwood  flow- 
ers of  this  section  were  cherished  by  lovers  of  the  beauties  of  na- 
ture, and  guarded  from  the  ruthless  hand  of  the  vandal,  it  could  be 
made  a  place  of  beauty,  and  attract  crowds  far  and  wide.  In  this 
manner  much  could  be  done  to  foster  the  cultural  life  of  the  state. 


John  Ruskin,  the  poet,  a  great  lover  of  nature,  also  a  student  of 
human  life,  knew  well  the  needs  and  fitness  of  the  finer  and  sweeter 
things  of  life.  In  the  course  of  his  valuable  pen  pictures  filled  with 
the  refining  and  sweetening  influences  of  nature  he  knew  also  the 
value  of  personality  in  education 

Ruskin  tersely  states  that,  "education  does  not  mean  teaching 
people  what  they  do  not  know.  It  means  teaching  them  to  behave 
as  they  do  not  behave.  It  is  not  teaching  the  youth  the  shapes  of 
letters  and  the  tricks  of  numbers,  and  then  leaving  them  to  turn 
their  arithmetic  to  roguery,  and  their  literature  to  lust.  It  means, 
on  the  contrary,  training  them  into  the  perfect  exercise  and  kingly 
continence  of  their  bodies  and  souls.  It  is  a  painful,  continual  and 
difficult  work  to  be  done  by  kindness,  by  watching,  by  warning,  by 
precept,  and  by  praise,  but  above  all — by  example.  Well,  if  Ruskin 
were  in  our  midst  today  he  would  soon  learn  that  there  is  little  need 
for  personality  for  in  the  course  of  education,  from  the  primaries 
to  the  finishing  period,  every  thought  and  study  is  according  to 
"blue-print." 

Besides,  character  building  by  precept  and  example  is  secondary, 
phvsical  science  comes  first,  and  the  slogan  is.  "play  the  game  fair" 
— the  thought  incorporated  as  we  understand  is  conducive  to  fine 
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citizenship.     That  may  be  ail  with  many, but — this  is  where  the  ar- 
gument ends  and  we  jump  off. 


The  story  of  a  small  thirteen  year\  old  boy  who  lured  off  to  a  de- 
serted house  a  little  girl  about  two  and  one  half  years  of  age,  and 
there  left  her  perfectly  nude,  to  starve  and  freeze,  is  one  of  the 
most  deplorable  incidents  of  late  featured  on  the  front  page  of  the 
press. 

Doubtless  the  act  was  that  of  a  distorted  mind,  an  inherited  ten- 
dency, therefore,  the  least  publicity  given  the  better.  The  first  step 
to  take  in  such  cases  is  to  look  within  the  homes,  find  out  just  the 
causes  of  such  sordid  depravity  in  the  youths  of  today,  and  then  en- 
deavor to  bring  about  a  revolution  for  better  living. 

Unless  the  parents  lead  clean  lives  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to 
eliminate  delinquency,  lawlessness,  lewdness  and  crime  of  every 
type.  From  observation  one  soon,  discerns  that  the  youths  from 
the  homes  of  low  morale  when  committed  to  reform  schools  have  a 
hard  way  to  make  good  on  account  of  inheritance  and  evironment. 

When  Mrs.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  was  given  the  privilege  to 
speak  beore  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  in  session 
at  Washington,  D.  C,  she  suggested  the  surest  way  to  eliminate 
disturbances  (war  of  all  kinds)  is  to  start  in  the  homes  and  teach 
people  how  to  live. 

The  First  Lady  of  the  Land  realized  when  standing  before  the  D. 
A.  R.  assembly  she  held  the  vantage  ground,  and  she  unhesitating- 
ly stated  briefly  and  swiftly  "it  is  better  to  teach  people  how  to  live 
for  one's  country  and  not  to  die  for  it." 

If  time  were  given  to  this  distinguished  guest  to  enlarge  upon 
the  subject  doubtless  she  would  have  emphasized  that  the  home  is 
the  most  important  factor  in  character  building, — either  for  good 
or  bad  citizenship. 

The  home  in  the  past  has  been  and  should  continue  to  be  the 
corner-stone  of  our  Republic,  and  not  until  the  home  is  restored  to 
its  old  time  prestige  (one's  castle  over  which  the  parents  preside) 
will  the  people  think  along  lines  of  peace  and  love  for  our  fellow 
man.    •■  :i.V.   >.',   ■',  ;,.   ii  ,'.,   ',    .■•',  -•■'.■  '-.V.       \y    ..'■  \ 
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AMERICANISM  DEFINED 

This  following  definition  of  true  Americanism  was  adopted  by 
commanders-in-chief  of  five  leading  veteran's  organizations.  There 
is  not  a  class  of  citizens  better  qualified  to  give  a  definition  of  Amer- 
icanism, knowing  by  experience,  therefore,  they  write  with  an  un 
ders  tan  ding  heart: 

Americanism  is  an  unfailing  love  of  country;  loyalty  to  its  insti- 
tutions and  ideals ;  eager  to  defend  it  against  all  enemies ;  undivid- 
ed allegiance  to  the  flag,  and  a  desire  to  secure  the  blessing  of  lib- 
erty to  ourselves  and  posterity. 

In  the  words  of  an  exchange  we  agree  "persons  who  can  qualify 
under  the  above  definition  are  truly  Americans,  whether  native- 
born  or  naturalized." 


In  the  passing  of  the  creator  of  'Hambone's  Meditations,"  James 
P.  Ally,  it  is  pleasing  to  know  that  the  wholesome  humor  of  this 
cartoonist  will  not  cease. 

There  is  a  son  who  has  inherited  the  talent  of  the  father,  there- 
fore, the  portrayal  of  the  old-time  negro  with  the  quaint  sayings  in 
the  negro  dialect  will  be  continued. 

A  legacy  is  inherited,  transmitted  from  father  to  son,  a  gift  of 
man,  also  is  a  talent  inherited,  but  it  is  a  gift  of  God  and  no  human 
being  can  claim  it,  or  get  it  by  a  process  of  law.  Of  the  two,  the  one 
most  preferable  is  the  talent,  the  gift  of  God,  with  the  power  and 
will  to  use  it  for  the  pleasure  and  benefit  of  mankind. 


■i.rb        un^Ut 
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THE  NAMES  OF  THE  STATES 

By  Margaret  Huestis 


We  are  so  used  to  the  names  of  the 
States  in  the  United  States  that  it 
never  occurs  to  us  to  think  how 
strange  words  like  "Akansas,"  or 
"Utah,"  or  "Ohio,"  must  sound  to 
people  who  are  not  brought  up  with 
them,  and  it  never  occurs  to  most  of 
us  to  wonder  what  the  names  mean 
or  how  they  happened  to  be  given  to 
the  States.  Yet  there  is  a  good  deal 
of  history  and  some  romance  in  the 
naming  of  the  various  States,  and  you 
can  frequently  reconstruct  the  past 
and  make  the  study  of  your  American 
history  more  interesting  by  remem- 
bering what  the  different  words  mean 
and  where  they  came  from. 

In  general,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
names  of  the  States  divide  themselv- 
es, into  two  classes — those  which  are 
of  Indian  origin  and  which  were  giv- 
en to  the  States  either  by  the  Indians 
themselves  or  by  early  settlers,  and 
thosje  which  have  some  association 
with  Europe,  having  been  given  at  the 
time  the  territory  concerned  was  of 
English,  French  or  Spanish  posses- 
sion. It  is  quite  natural  that  most  of 
the  mid-western  States  should  have 
derived  their  names  from  those  In- 
dian tribes  or  from  words  which  sug- 
gest their  characteristic.  Thus  we 
find  that  Illinois;  was  named  from  the 
Illini  tribe  of  Indians  who  lived  in 
that  part  of  the  country  about  1673, 
of  whom  Father  Marquette,  one  of 
the  earliest  explorers,  reported  that 
they  were  by  far  the  dominating 
tribe.  Iowa  was  also  the  name  of  a 
tribe  of  Indians,  and  the  name  meant 
"the  sleepy  or  drowsy  ones." 

Michigan  is  Indian,  either  for  "big 


lake"  or  for  "the  place  to  catch  fish;'' 
there  is  some  disagreement  among 
those  who  are  authorities  on  the  In- 
dian dialects  in  regard  to  the  mean- 
ing of  the  name.  Minnesota  is  Sioux 
Indian  for  "cloudy  water;"  Nebraska, 
for  "shallow  water,"  apparently  ap- 
plied by  the  Indians  to  the  Platte  Riv- 
er. Ohio  Is  a  corruption  of  the  Iro- 
quios  for  "beautiful  water." 

Dakota,  commonly  called  Dah-ko- 
tah,  was  the  common  name  for  the 
confederate  tribes  of  the  Sioux  Indi- 
ans. There  were  seven  tribes  which 
made  up  the  confederacy,  the  names 
of  which,  in  translation,  were:  Peo- 
ple of  Spirit  Lake,  Leaf-shooters, 
People  of  the  Swamp,  People  of  the 
East  End,  People  Near  the  End,  and 
People  of  the  Prairies. 

Wisconsin  is  a  Sauk  Indian  word, 
and  had  reference  to  the  holes  made 
in  the  banks  of  the  rivers  by  the 
birds.  Wyoming  is  a  corruption  of 
the  Delaware  word  meaning  "large 
plain"  or  "extensive  meadows." 
Massachusetts  is  an  Indian  word 
which  certainly  has  something  to  do 
with  hills,  though  authorities  again 
disagree.  Some  say  it  means  "blue 
hills,"  some  "the  far  hills"  and  some 
"the  hills  in  the  shape  of  an  arrow- 
head." Connecticut  also  is  Indian, 
and  was  evidently  named  for  the  Con- 
necticut River;  the  word  means  "land 
on  the  long  river,"  or  "the  endless  riv- 
nessee  may  have  been  named  for  the 

Oklahoma  is  the  general  Indian 
name,  meaning  "home  for  all  Indi- 
ans." Kentucky  means  "dark  or 
bloody  ground;"  Utah,  "home  on  the 
mountaintop;"  Missouri,  "muddy  wa- 
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ter;"  Mississippi,  "the  great  waters," 
from  the  seeming  endless  Mississippi 
River.  Idaho  is  the  "gem  of  mount- 
ains." 

There  are  one  or  two  that  have 
some  connection  with  the  Indians 
which  are  yet  not  entirely  Indian 
names.  Thus  Indiana  was  named  by 
white  traders  because  they  bought 
that  particular  strip  of  land  from  the 
Indians.  Texas  is  sometimes  said  to 
be  Spanish,  sometimes  Indian;  it  is 
usually  supposed  that  it  is  an  Indian 
word  signifying  friendship.  Oregon 
is  said  to  have  been  called  from  a 
name  given  to  a  tribe  of  Indians  by  a 
Jesuit  priest;  he  called  them  the  "big- 
eared,"  which  in  their  language  was 
something  like  the  word  Oregon.  Ten- 
nessee may  have  been  named  for  the 
Tanase  Indians,  or  from  their  princi- 
pal village.  Alabama  s.eems  to  have 
meant  either  "burnt  clearing"  or 
"thicket  clearers."  Kansas  is  "smoky 
water,"  but  whether  Arkansas  is  a 
combination  of  the  French  "arc-bow" 
and  the  Indian  Kansas,  or  whether, 
as  has  been  suggested,  it  comes  from 
the  French  "arc-en-sang,"  meaning 
"bloody  bow,"  no  one  can  tell. 

Many  of  the  Eastern  States,  as 
might  be  expected,  have  names  which 
link  them  with  England  or  with 
France.  Maryland  was  named  for 
Henrietta  Maria,  the  wife  of  Charles 
the  First  of  England;  Virgina  was 
the  land  of  the  virgin  queen,  Eliza- 
beth; Georgia  was  named  by  George 
the  Second  for  himself.  Carolina  has 
a  peculiar  history.  In  the  middle  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  it  was  named 
by  Jean  Ribault  for  Charles  the  Ninth 
of  France,  his  king.  The  name  was 
not  used,  however,  and  gradually  was 
practically  forgotten.       In  1628     the 


name  Carolina  was  given  to  the  land 
in  honor  of  Charles  the  First  of  Eng- 
land, so  that  the  name  was  the  same, 
but  the  origin  different. 

Florida  was  named  by  Ponce  de  Le- 
on, when  he  was  making  his  voyage 
of  discovery,  which  we  read  of  in  con- 
nection with  his  supposed  quest  for 
the  fountain  of  youth.  The  name 
means  the  "flowery  country,"  but  was 
probably  not  given  because  of  the 
flowers  of  Florida;  it  happened  that 
Ponce  de  Leon  landed  on  the  day  that 
Ponce  de  Leon  landed  on  the  day  that 
corresponds  to  Palm  Sunday,  called 
in  his  language  Pascua  de  Flores,  or 
the  Feast  of  Flowers.  Louisiana  was 
named  for  Louis  the  Fourteenth  of 
France,  and  Louisiana  still  shows  its 
French  origin.  Maine  is  named  for 
the  province  of  Maine  in  France, 
though  the  usual  derivation  is  that  it 
is  named  because  of  its  seacoaast. 
New  Hampshire  is  named  for  Hamp- 
shire in  England. 

Vermont  derives  its  name  from  it- 
self; it  is  the  home  of  the  Green 
Mountains,  and  the  French  words 
verd  (green)  and  mons,  (mountain) 
make  it  up.  Rhode  Island  has  a 
Dutch  origin;  a  little  island  in  Nar- 
vagansett  Bay  bore  the  name  Roode 
Eylandt,  or  red  island,  and  the  name 
was  transferred  from  this  to  the  en- 
tire State.  New  York  was  originally 
granted  to  the  Duke  of  York,  who 
gave  his  name  to  it;  in  much  the  same 
way,  New  Jersey  was  named  by  Sir 
George  Cartaret  for  his  home  which 
was  on  the  Isle  of  Jersey.  Pennsyl- 
vania brings  memories,  of  William 
Penn,  and  the  Quakers;  as  their  chief 
city,  Philadelphia,  is  the  "city  of  bro- 
therly love,"  so  the  colony  was  named 
"Penn's   Woods."       Delaware      deriv- 
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es  its  name  from  Lord  de     la  Warr,  itation  of  the  god  of  war."     Montana 

the  governor  and  first  Captain  gener-  is  a  Latin  word,  meaning  "mountain- 

al  of  Virginia.  ous."     Washington,  as  its  name  indi- 

Colorado  belongs  in  neither  of  the  cates,  was  named  for  the  "Father  of 

classes  given     before,  since  it     is     a  His  Country." 

Spanish  word  meaning  "colored,"  giv-  California  has  one  of  the  most  ro- 

en     on     account     of     the        coloring  mantic    names    of    all.     When    Cortez 

of       its       rocks.          Arizona,       also,  surveyed  it,  he  thought  it  an  island, 

has  a  name  of  Spanish  descent,  mean-  and  was  reminded  of  the  magic  island 

ing  "arid  zone"  or  desert.     Nevada  is  in    Spanish    and    French    romances — 

Spanish  for   "snowy  land,"   a      name  the  isle     of     California.       What     the 

which  it  has  received  because  of  its  name  means  no  one  has  ever  discov- 

mountaintops.  Where  the  name  Mex-  ered,  but  it  referred  to  a  romantic  is- 

ico  comes     from  is     uncertain.     The  land  where  there  was  much  lost  trea- 

most  usual  derivation  given  is  that  it  sure  and  where  many  priceless  jewels 

is  from  an  Aztec  word  meaning  "hab-  were  supposed  to  have  been  stored. 


FOLDEROLS 

Music,  debating  and  other  extra  curricula  activities  are  call- 
ed folderols  by  many  who  control  our  school  finances.  They 
have  very  little  patience  with  the  frills  of  education  and  are  at 
all  times  ready  to  sacrifice  them  in  the  interest  of  economy. 
We  are  glad  that  there  are  those  connected  with  our 
schools  that  do  believe  in  the  worthwhileness  of  debating  and 
music.  Two  thousand  boys  and  girls  were  encouraged  to  con- 
test in  debate  for  the  Aycock  Memorial  Cup  that  is  awarded 
every  year  by  the  University  of  North  Carolina  to  the  winning 
team.  There  were  more  than  two  thousand  who  entered  the 
music  contest,  sponsored  by  the  Woman's  College  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina  in  Greensboro.  The  real  school  peo- 
ple, that  is  those  who  belong  to  the  teaching  department,  be- 
lieve that  there  is  something  to  education  besides  reading, 
writing  and  arithmetic.  No  law  making  body  can  cut  music 
out  of  education.  The  regular  teachers  have  been  fired  but 
others  have  come  to  the  rescue  and  many  schools  have  music 
that  have  no  music  teacher.  The  music  contest  this  year  rep- 
resents a  beautiful  unselfishness  on  the  part  of  reaal  lovers  of 
true  education.  We  hope  the  time  may  soon  come  when  music 
will  be  restored  to  the  schools  by  those  who  control  school  fi- 
nances. In  the  meantime  we  take  off  our  hat  to  those  at  this 
time  emphasizing  the  importance  of  folderols  in  education. 

— Charity  and  Children. 
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THE  DOINGS  AT  CALEDONIA  FARM 


(Prison 

Caledonia  has  been  greatly  bene- 
fited and  impressed  by  recent  activi- 
ties undertaken  by  a  certain  group  of 
prisoners  at  the  Farm,  who  have  had 
both  a  change  of  heart  and  a  changed 
outlook  upon  life.  These  men  com- 
ing to  the  realization  that  noble  liv- 
ing is  just  a  possible  in  prison 
as  without,  have  set  about  to  give  ex- 
pression of  that  fact  and  much  to 
their  surprise  are  deriving  much  joy 
and  inward  satisfaction  therefrom. 
Being  prompted  by  this  motive  and 
realizing  that  recreation  is  RE-CRE- 
ATION, they  have  undertaken  noth- 
ing less  than  that  of  trying  to  re-cre- 
ate themselves  (and  incidently,  oth- 
ers) by  spending  their  free  moments 
(recreation  hours)  in  re-creating  ac- 
tivities. 

They  have  produced  and  performed 
several  exemplary  musical  comedies 
not  only  to  their  own  joy  and  satis- 
faction but  also  to  the  whole  prison's. 
If  you  don't  believe  that  they  were 
clever,  and  extremely  hilariously 
amusing,  just  ask  any  one  who  has 
seen  one  of  their  plays.  Personally, 
I  have  spent  many  a  dollar  and  a 
half  (more  or  less)  in  New  York  Ci- 
ty for  the  privilege  of  witnessing  a 
play  that  was,n't  nearly  so  enjoyable. 
On  behalf  of  all  the  prisoners,  I 
would  like  to  express  our  feelings  of 


News) 

thanks  to  this  group  for  brightening 
our  stay  at  the  Farm. 

While  the  orchestra  is  still  in  the 
making,  it  has  on  a  number  of  occa- 
sions rendered  msic  of  exceptional 
quality.  We  are  confident  that  it  will 
become  more  and  more  a  growing  fac- 
tor, and  will  eventually  prove  to  be  a 
tremendous  asset  to  the  Farm,,  not 
only  for  those  who  composje  it  but  to 
all  who  have  an  opportunity  of  listen- 
ing to  its  harmonious  strains. 

The  School,  which  is  held  in  the 
Chapel  on  Saturday  afternoons,  is 
growing  with  considerable  rapidity. 
A  keen  interest  is  being  shown  by 
many  who  are  desirous  of  learning  to 
read  and  write. 

All  of  us  are  grateful  to  the  offi- 
cials, especially  to  Mr.  Geo.  Ross  Pou, 
for  their  interest  and  cooperation  in 
these  undertakings.  We  are  especial- 
ly grateful  to  the  State  for  furnish- 
ing us  with  several  musical  instru- 
ments, sheet  music  etc.,  which  makes 
it  possible  for  us  to  benefit  so  much 
from  all  these  activities  that  are  now 
being  carried  on  here.  All  who  have 
enjoyed  these  "doings,"  would  also, 
like  to  thank  their  fellow  prisoners 
for  their  kind  thoughts  and  inten- 
tions toward  making  the  Farm  a  bet- 
ter and  more  worthwhile  place  to  be. 


"Success  does  not  depend  so  much  upon  external  help  as  up- 
on self-reliance." — Selected. 
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WE  CANT  LIVE  ALONE 


(Morganton 

Distances  have  been  so  minimized 
and  business  so  interlocked  in  these 
modern  days  that  we  are  beginning 
to  learn  that  we  cannot  live  to  our- 
selves no  matter  how  hard  we  may 
try.  This  observation  is  borne  out 
in  the  following  comment  of  Bruce 
Catton,  NEA  editorial  writer,  who 
says: 

"We  have  talked  a  great  deal,  in 
these  1900  years  about  the  brother- 
hood of  man;  but  so  far  we  have 
terated  the  idea  as  the  Levite  treated 
the  man  who  fell  among  thieves — we 
have  looked  at  it  respectfully  and 
then  passed  by  on  the  other  side. 

"Now  we  are  being  forced  to  dis- 
cover that  this  is  an  idea  which,  in 
the  sheerest  self-defense,  we  must 
turn  into  a  working  reality. 

"We  may  not  feel  like  brothers, 
but  we  must  act  like  them.  Are  we 
our  brother's  keepers?  We  might  as 
well  be,  for  he  is  ours. 

"When   an   argument  between     the 


News-Herald) 

workers  and  bosses  in  a  few  Detroit 
factories  can  threaten  to  disrupt  the 
recovery  program  of  the  entire  Unit- 
ed States — can  imperil  the  happiness, 
the  security,  the  very  livelihood,  that 
is  to  say,  of  rubber  workers  in  Ohio 
and  textile  operatives  in  North  Caro- 
lina and  machine  shop  employees  in 
Rhode  Island  and  lead  miner  in  Col- 
orado— then  the  complete  and  inesca- 
pable interdependence  of  the  people 
of  the  nation  is  too  plainly  demon- 
strated to  admit  of  any  more  argu- 
ment. 

"We  no  longer  have  any  'local' 
troubles.  You  may  live  in  Californ- 
ia or  New  Hampshire;  industrial  re- 
lations in  Michigan  are  a  painfully 
direct  concern  of  yours. 

"Something  has  happened  to  us, 
while  we  have  been  arguing  and  dis- 
puting. It  is  high  time  that  we  re- 
alize it.  We  are  all  in  the  same  boat 
nowadays;  no  one  can  rock  it  without 
disturbing  all  of  us." 


IF  YOU  HAVE  TO 

When  Michelangelo  was  ordered  to  decorate  the  walls  of  the 
Sistine  Chapel  he  refused.  He  had  never  done  any  work  of 
that  kind  and  said  he  could  not  do  it.  But  he  was  told  that  he 
would  have  to,  that  his  refusal  would  not  be  accepted.  So, 
when  he  found  that  there  was  no  getting  out  of  it  without  un- 
pleasant consequences,  he  mixed  his  colors  and  went  at  it.  The 
result  was  the  finest  painting  ever  done. 

There  are  few  who  realize  what  possibilities  are  locked  up 
within  them  until  some  necessity  compels  them  to  attempt 
something  they  have  always  considered  impossible.  Even 
those  who  think  they  have  least  to  contribute  to  the  comfort 
and  benefit  of  others  would  be  surprised  if  they  could  get  a 
glimpse  of  their  hidden  resources. — Youth's  World. 
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ONE  WHOLE  YEAR  WITHOUT  A  SUMMER 


Now  that  things     have 
thaw  out  after     some     old-fashioned 
cold  weather,     here's     something     to 
think  about  before     concluding     that 
warm  days  are  here  again. 

There  was  no  summer  in  the  year 
1816,  says  the  Monroe  Enquirer. 

There's  no  trick  to  it,  and  North 
Carolina  suffered  along  with  the  rest 
of  eastern  America.  But  if  you  don't 
believe  it,  look  up  some  old  newspa- 
pers, or  talk  the  matter  over  with  me- 
teorlogical  experts  who  als,o  know 
their  history,  writes  Richard  Powell 
Carter,  in  the  Greensboro  News. 

Everything  went  wrong  that  year 
so  far  as  seasons  were  concerned. 
January  and  February  were  mild, 
more  or  less;  it  was  cold  as  blue  blaz- 
es throughout  March;  April  started 
off  with  the  usual  showers  and  sun- 
shine, but  ended  up  with  snow  and 
ice:  ice  was  an  inch  thick  in  many 
sections  of  eastern  United  States 
most  of  May;  June  was  cold,  and 
frosts  were  commonplace;  there  was 
ice  and  frost  in  July;  August  was 
something  of  a  nightmare,  and  corn 
and  other  crops  were  utterly  ruined; 
September  furnished  two  weeks  of 
pleasant  weather,  then  it  got  cold 
again;  October  was  cold;  November 
was  really  wintry  in  every  respect, 
with  snow  and  sleet  storms;  and  De- 
cember turned  out  to  be  perhaps  the 
most  comfortable  month  of  the  year. 

That's  a  record  for  some  modern 
year  to  shoot  at,  although  such  an  in- 
vitation hasn't  been  formally  extend- 
ed. Of  course,  there  were  no  detail- 
ed observatory  records  such  as  are 
kept  now,  but  for  confirmation  of  the 


(Selected) 

begun  to  summerless  year  of  1816  there  are 
newspaper  accounts  published  during 
the  early  eighties,  and  their  are  dia- 
ries and  the  recollections  of  responsi- 
ble chroniclers. 

One  newspaperman  writing  under 
the  name  of  R.  H.  Martin  in  a  Virgin- 
ia paper  in  the  past  century,  made  a 
study  of  phenomenal  1816.  There 
was  ice  the  year  round,  he  says,  and 
the  average  temperature  for  the  en- 
tire twelve  months  was  49. 

There  was  widespread  suffering, 
because  no  crops  developed  and  the 
scarcity  of  provisions  became  acute. 
It  was  recorded  that  scarcely  a  vege- 
table was  grown  north  of  the  Potom- 
ac and  very  few  in  Virginia  and  the 
Carolinas. 

Corn  was  planted  and  replanted, 
and  the  seed  rotted  in  the  ground. 
Fruits  were  destroyed  by  frost  and 
freezing  weather.  Transportation  in 
those  days  wasn't  anything  to  brag 
about,  so  the  cities  of  the  north  rob- 
bed of  their  local  truck  farming,  suf- 
fered a  great  deal  for  want  of  food. 

If  we  are  to  believe  the  early  jour- 
nalists (and  why  shouldn't  we?)  pric- 
es skyrocketed.  Corn  sold  at  $4  to  $5 
a  bushel,  and  it  was  corn  that  farm- 
ers had  saved  from  1815,  to  plant  in 
the  spring  of  1816.  They  ate  it,  or 
sold  it  instead.  There  was  no  supply 
of  canned  goods  except  the  few  han- 
dy jars  put  up  by  housewives,  and 
people  in  the  big  cities  actually  went 
hungry  without  the  necessity  of  a  de- 
pression to  rob  them  of  money. 

Freight  then  was  not  carried  in 
motor  vans  and  railway  cars,  and 
rates  were     described     as     "fearful." 
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The  cargoes  were  conveyed  by  wagon  - 
train,  canal  boat,  sailing  vessels,  and 
probably  in  other  crude     ways     that 
have  long  been  forgotten. 

There  was,n't  any  eletricity  to  fail 
back  in  those  good  old  days  (?)  but 
business  conditions  were  severely  af- 
fected by  the  continued  cold,  and  the 
resort  hotels  were  closed  the  year 
round  in  most  places. 

In  June  of  1816  snow  fell  to  the 
depth  of  10  inches  in  Vermont,  seven 
inches  in  Maine,  and  three  in  New 
York  state  and  Massachusetts.  There 
was  a  "steady  wind"  from  the  north, 
and  it  blew  the  cold  air  down  south, 
so  that  the  Carolinas  shivered  along 
with  the  rest  of  the  east.  On  June 
17,  a  heavy  snow  blanketed  New  Eng- 
land. 

One  story  is  told  of  a  New  England 
farmer  who  built  a  row  of  fires 
around  his  field  of  corn  in  June,  and 
kept  them  going  almost  constantly 
with  the  help  of  friends.  As  a  result 
he  had  the  only  crop  in  the  area. 

Considerable  damage  was  done  in 
the  south  by  rising  rivers.  The  Miss- 
ississippi  overflowed  its  banks,  and 
flooded   numerous   large   plantations. 

Folks  were  a  little  more  supersti- 
tious in  the  early  nineteenth  century, 
and  it's  a  matter  of  record  that  many 
thought  the  world  had  strayed  far 
from  its  customary  orbit  in  1816,  and 
so  was  gradually  cooling  off.  The  end 
of  the  world  was  believed  very  near. 

In  accordance  with  this  fear,  all 
picnics  in  New  England  were  prohib- 
ited, one  writer  states  quite  solemnly. 
Just  what  relation  picnics  had  to  the 
probable  end  of  the  world  was  not  ex- 
plained. 


For  this  article  written  more  than 
50  years  after  the  cold  year,  Martin 
made  an  intensive  study.  He  waxed 
especially  eloquent  in  the  newspaper 
style  of  the  day: 

"Spring  had  passed  away  and  win- 
tre  had  lingered  in  her  lap.  Summer 
time  had  come  but  no  summer.  When 
July  came — the  holt  sweltering  July, 
when  there  is  a  mighty  rush  to  the 
mountains  and  the  sea  to  escape  the 
oppressive  heats,  when  the  hot  sultry 
dog  days  commence  with  the  fatal  di- 
seases engendered  by  the  great  heats 
— when  July,  1816,  so  contrary  to 
what  might  have  been  expected  of  it, 
came  in  cold  and  cloudy  and  gloomy, 
with  heavy  frosts  night  after  night, 
and  on  the  fifth  with  ice  throughout 
Penns-lyvania,  New  York  and  New 
England,  no  wonder  the  people  lost 
heart;  and,  in  the  language  of  the 
faithful  contemporary  chronicler 
whose  records  have  been  closely  fol- 
lowed, 'it  was  a  month  of  melancholy 
forebodings,  and  it  seemed  as  if  the 
sun  had  lost  its  warmth  and  cheering 
influences.'  " 

It  was  in  1816  that  James  Monroe 
was  elected  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  Martin  comments  that 
"since  that  was  a  rather  spirited 
campaign,  there  was  probably  more 
heat  generated  by  the  friction  be- 
tween the  two  opposing  parties  than 
whole  summer." 

The  crazy  quilt  weather  extended 
not  only  over  most  of  America,  but 
throughout  Europe,  the  West  Indies, 
and  parts  of  Africa. 

Looking  back  now,  anyone  can  say 
"so  what?"  Still,  its  something  to 
think  about. 
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FIRE  AS  AN  ENEMY 


By  John 

People  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada  are  gradually  awakening  to 
a  realization  of  the  ruthless  toll  ex- 
acted each  year  by  fire.  Not  in  mon- 
ey alone  do  we  pay  for  our  careless- 
ness, but  in  the  appaling  number  of 
lives  needlessly  sacrificed.  This  con- 
tinent has  gained  the  reputation  of 
being  the  world's  chief  burner,  and 
visitors  from  other  lands  marvel  at 
our  lack  of  thrift. 

A  few  years  ago  the  fire  loss  in  the 
Unite  States  for  one  year  was  $300,- 
000,000,  while  Canada,  with  about  a 
tenth  of  the  population,  has  an  an- 
nual fire  loss  of  about  $50,000,000. 
To  make  up  this  stupendous  amount 
of  money,  an  interest  tax  is  levied  on 
every  man,  woman  and  child  in  the 
country.  It  is  assessed  on  everything 
we  eat,  drink  and  wear,  through  insur- 
ance premiums,  collected  and  distrib- 
uted by  insurance  companies,  which 
makes  it  plain  that  you  pay.  The  fire 
losses  are  gradually  but  none  the  less 
effectively,  impovershing  the  country, 
for  that  which  is  burnt  is  irretrievab- 
ly lost. 

However,  there  is  sweeping  over 
the  country  a  desire  to  eliminate  as 
much  of  this  waste  as  possible.  Once 
every  year  we  have  what  has  come  to 
be  known  as  ''Fire  Prevention  Week.'' 
Signs  are  placed  in  street-cars,  huge 
posters  adorn  the  bill-boards,  adver- 
tisements appear  in  the  newspapers, 
lectures  are  given  over  the  radio,  all 
of  which  request  the  people  "to  plaj 
safe  with  fire."  Literature  teaching 
fire-prevention  is  introduced  into  the 
schools,  and  chambers  of  commerce 
are  banding  together  and  disseminat- 
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ing  fire-prevention  propaganda.  The 
various  fire-prevention  leagues  also 
do  an  important  work  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  pamphlets  which  deal  in  a 
very  effective  way  in  instructing  peo- 
ple what  to  do  and  what  not  to  do  in 
case  of  fire,  as  well  as  instructions  on 
prevention.  Cities  are  also  taking  it 
upon  themselves  to  see  that  their 
building  ordinances  make  it  impos- 
sible to  erect  other  than  fire-resistive 
buildings,  it  is  found  in  the  business 
districts,. 

One  would  naturally  suppose  that 
a  building  especially  designed  for  the 
purpose  of  withstanding  flames, 
would,  in  all  cases,  prove  effective, 
but  judging  from  the  actual  perform- 
ance of  many  of  these  buildings,  it  is 
found  in  the  case  of  conflagrations  of 
any  size,  many  of  them  have  sadly 
failed  in  their  duty.  It  is  true,  a  fire- 
proof building  is  a  very  effective  bar- 
rier to  the  spread  of  fire,  for  that  is 
their  mission,  but,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  furnace  in  your  home,  it  will  not 
burn  itself,  its  interior  aids  the  com- 
bustion of  its  inflamable  contents. 

Large  fires  that  have  occurred  in  re_ 
cent  years  have  demonstrated  the  fact 
that  fire  will  jump  a  distance  of  near- 
ly a  hundred  feet  to  a  fireproof  build- 
ing, and  although  the  building  itself 
will  not  burn,  the  contents,  which 
consist  of  wooden  partitions,  wooden 
office  furniture,  etc.,  will  be  totally 
destroyed,  and  will  result  in  such 
damage  to  the  building  that  much  of 
it  has  to  be  rebuilt,  which  proves  that 
a  building  of  this  nature  is  really  no 
more  fireproof  than  its  contents. 

The  danger  of  fire,  however,  is  not 
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always  with  the  larger  buildings. 
Take  for  instance  your  own  home. 
Partially  covering  the  outer  walls 
may  possibly  be  some  creeping  vines 
of  which  you  are  justly  proud.  The 
vines  may  be  very  attractive-looking 
in  the  summer  and  add  greatly  to  the 
appearnce  of  your  home.  But  even 
they  have  proven  to  be  a  fire  hazard. 
Cases  have  been  known  where  the 
vines  covered  a  chimney  and  gradual- 
ly crept  down  the  opening  at  the  top. 
As  the  years,  went  by  these  would 
wither  and  become  dry  as  tinder.  One 
case  in  particular,  where  the  chimney 
served  an  open  fireplace,  a  spark  set 
fire  to  the  accumulated  dried  vines, 
and  the  fire,  working  its  way  to  the 
roof  which  was  of  wooden  shingles, 
one  whole  side  was  blazing  merrily 
by  the  time  the  firemen  arrived.  Not 
only  did  the  roof  have  to  be  repaired, 
but  water  getting  into  the  rooms  be- 
low caused  more  damage.  See  to  it, 
you  folks  who  have  climbing  vines, 
that  they  do  not  get  into  the  chimney 
tops. 

People  who  live  in  country  districts 
where  wood  is  the  main  fuel,  are  fam- 
iliar with  the  danger  of  chimney 
fires,  and  generally  keep  a  supply  of 
salt,  sand,  or  earth  on  hand  which  is 
thrown  down  the  chimney,  should  a 
fire  of  this  nature  occur.  But  is  not 
always  convenient  to  reach  the  top  of 
one's  chimney,  as  ladders  of  sufficient 
length  are  not  always  avaiable.  When 
the  roof  cannot  be  reached,  a  good 
way  is  to  ignite  a  handful  or  two  of 
common  powdered  sulphur  in  the 
chimney.  Close  all  openings,  and  if 
there  is  an  open  grate,  hang  a  wet 
blanket  in  front  of  the  fireplace  so 
that  the  sulphur  fumes  will  go  up  the 
chimney.  The  sulphur  forms  sul- 
phurous acid  with  the  oxygen  of  the 


air  and  thus  renders  the  latter  incap- 
able of  supporting  combustion.  If 
sulphur  is  not  available,  a  handful 
or  two  of  common  salt  thrown  in  the 
stove  and  all  drafts  closed,  will  prove 
very  effective  in  stopping  the  fire.  A 
good  idea  is,  to  keep  a  supply  of  scrap 
zinc  on  hand,  the  zinc  from  old  wash- 
boards doing  very  well.  A  few  piec- 
es put  on  a  fire  will  creat  fumes 
which  will  help  materially  in  keeping 
the  chimney  free  from  accumulations 
of  soot,  and  it  was  recommended  by 
a  member  of  a  city  fire  department. 

The  following  list  of  "Don'ts,"  as 
published  every  once  in  a  while  by 
the  chief  of  the  fire  department  in 
one  of  the  leading  American  cities, 
reads  as  follows,  and  is  worth  acting 
upon: 

"Don't  have  matches  lying  around 
loose.  Keep  them  in  a  metal  contain- 
er." 

"Don't  start  a  bonfire  near  the 
hous;e,  fence,  or  outbuildings  and  nev- 
er when  the  wind  is  blowing." 

"Don't  throw  a  burned  match  away 
unless  you  are  sure  that  it  is  out." 

"Don't  put  hot  ashes  in  wooden  re- 
ceptacles..    Use   metal   cans." 

"Don't  take  it  for  granted.  Keep 
your  chimneys  clean." 

"Don't  leave  the  screen  off  from  in 
front  of  an  open  fireplace.  Sparks 
cause  fire.     Fire  costs  mcney." 

"Don't  hasten  your  fire  with  coal- 
oil.     Flowers   are   expensive." 

"Don't  strike  a  match  when  there  is 
an  odor  of  gas." 

"Don't  light  a  match  to  peek  into 
your  gas  tank.  Electric  flashlights 
do  just  as  well  and  are  safer." 

"Don't  have  candles  on  a  Christmas 
tree." 

"Don't  allow  rubbish  to  accumulate 
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in  basements,     attics,     or     anywhere 
else." 

And  last  but  not  least,  "Don't  run 


your  automobile  engine  in  a  closed 
garage,  the  gases  from  combustion 
are  deadly." 


When  others  say  something  about  you,  study  yourself  care- 
fully to  see  whether  it  is  true.     It  may  help  you. — Selected. 


ANALYZIG  THE  "BEST  SELERS"  LIST 

(Morganton  News-Herald) 


Newspaper  editors  have  been  in- 
terested recently  in  considering  the 
claims  for  fame  of  the  65  best  sellers 
in  the  American  book  market  since 
1875  as  drawn  up  recently  for  the  In- 
titute  of  Arts  and  Sciences  by  Ed- 
ward Weeks.  One  of  the  remarks 
that  the  longer  one  scrutinizes  this 
cross-section  of  the  nation's  literary 
tastes  the  less  confident  one  feels  of 
drawing  any  deduction  from  it. 

The  all-time  best  seller,  to  begin 
with,  i$  the  Rev.  Charles  M.  Shel- 
don's "In  His  Steps,"  which  has  sold 
8,000,000  copies.  Second,  fourth  and 
fifth  places  are  held  by  Gene  Stratton 
Porter's  books,  "Freckles,"  "The  Girl 
of  the  Limberlost,"  and  "The  Har- 
vester." 

That  old  reliable,  "Ben  Hur,"  plac- 
es third.  Mark  Twain's  "Tom  Saw- 
yer" is  sixth,  closely  followed  by  Har- 
old Bell  Wright's  "The  Winning  of 
Barbara  Worth." 

That  best  of  all  western  romances, 
Owen  Wister's  "The  Virginian,"  is 
well  up  toward  the  top;  but  a  book 
like  Mrs.  Porter's  "Laddie"  is  ahead 
of  it.  Mark  Twain's  "Huckleberry 
Finn,"  which  competent  critics  have 
called  the  greatest  of  American  nov- 
els, ranks  high  with  a  total  sale  of  a 


million  copies;  but  it  is  outclassed, 
among  others  by  such  a  book  as  "Five 
Little  Peppers  and  How  They  Grew,' 
by  Margaret  Sidney. 

Non-fiction  titles  are  fairly  well 
represented.  Edward  Bellamy's  fa- 
mous "Looking  Backward,"  for  in- 
stance, has,  sold  5,000,000,  copies,  and 
Wells'  "Outline  of  History,"  has  sold 
684,000;  but  "Pollyanna"  has  sold  a 
round  million,  and  "The  Rosary"  bet- 
ter than  900,000. 

"Trying  to  deduce  anything  from 
these  figures  is  difficult.  Good  books 
are  on  the  list,  in  profusion;  so  are 
unutterably  bad  books,  and  a  great 
"many  that  are  neither  one  nor  the 
other,"  is  one  comment. 

"You  could  argue  that  America 
likes  sugary  optimism  in  its  books, 
and  support  your  argument  by  a  cita- 
tion of  titles;  but  such  books  as  'All 
Quiet  On  the  Western  Front'  and 
'Main  Street'  are  there  on  the  list  to 
refute  you." 

The  American  reading  public  ii 
pretty  omnivorous.  It  devours  good 
books  and  it  devours  trash. 

About  all  one  can  safely  say,  ap- 
parently, is  that  the  best  seller  lists 
dcn't  mean  a  thing. 
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SUGGEST  SUCCESS 


By  Ethel 

We  see  two  men  passing  down  the 
street.  One  carries  his  head  up, 
chest  erect,  and  strides  along  as  if  he 
had  important  business  on  hand,  and 
is  impatient  to  get  to  it.  The  other 
man  walks  slowly,  head  down,  shoul- 
ders drooping,  an  air  of  dejection 
about  him. 

One  of  them — and  you  don't  have 
to  be  told — makes  you  think  that  he 
is  a  failure.  And  almost  always  the 
first  one  is  neat  and  well-groomed, 
while  the  second  is  careless,  with 
frayed  edges  to  his  collar  and  shoes 
that  need   shining. 

Everybody,  consciously  or  uncon- 
sciously, carries  a  definite  and  unmis- 
takable atmosphere  about  him.  He 
either  inspires  people  with  confidence 
in  him,  or  makes  him  feel  that  he 
can't  do  the  work  he  is  applying  for. 
And  back  of  that  is  his  own  opinion 
of  himself  and  his  ability. 

We  read  a  good  ddeal  about  what 
is  called  an  inferiority  complex,  that 
is,  the  kind  of  a  feeling  a  man  has 
when  he  doesn't  think  particularly 
well  of  himself — in  fact,  believes  ev- 
erybody else  more  capable,  better  edu- 
cated, more  skillful  than  he  is.  That 
feeling,  if  persisted  in,  will  destroy 
one's  self-respect,  and  sooner  or  la- 
ter others  share  his  opinion.  Such  a 
man  will  never  rise  above  an  humble 
routine  job. 

Every  person  has  some  talent — can 
do  one  thing  better  than  others.  There 
never  were,  and  never  will  be,  two 
people  exactly  alike.  God  gave  every 
normal  person  individuality  and  abil- 
ity. 


G.  Peterson 

It  is  fine  to  recognize  ability  in  oth- 
ers, and  not  to  consider  oneself  the 
whole  thing.  But  for  all  that  an  in- 
feriority complex  never  got  one  any- 
where. If  you  don't  believe  in 
yourself,  who  on  earth  is  going  to  be- 
lieve in  you.? 

So  don't  undervalue  yourself.  Be- 
lieve that  by  hard  work  and  use  of 
your  brains  you  can  make  good  even 
though  you  may  be  green  to  start. 
Hold  up  your  chin,  face  the  world 
with  a  smile,  step  along  briskly,  and 
the  world  will  take  you  at  your  own 
valuation. 

They  tell  a  story  of  a  young  doctor 
who  although  very  brilliant  and  with 
fine  training  sat  in  his  office  in  a 
country  town  day  after  day  waiting 
for  patients  that  never  came.  At 
last,  discouraged,  he  decided  to  give 
up  and  try  another  town.  He  wrote 
a  wise  old  uncle  about  it.  His  uncle 
wrote  back  (this  was  in  the  days  of 
the  horse  and  buggy:) 

"Start  out  every  morning,  lickety 
split,  and  drive  out  along  one  of  the 
contry  roads  as  fast  as  you  can  go. 
Come  back  to  town,  and  after  a  little 
dash  down  another  road  as  though 
going  to  a  very  ill  patient.  It  may  be 
a  little  hard  on  your  horse,  but  try  it 
for  a  week  or  so." 

The  young  doctor  took  his  advice, 
and  before  long  had  as  many  patients 
as  he  could  take  care  of.  He  had 
suggested  success,  and  everybody 
flocks  to  the  successful  man  or     wo- 
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PERSIAN  TRAVEL 


By  P.  M 

The  traveler  in  Persia  who  wishes 
to  see  the  strange  land  of  medieval 
practices  and  curious  superstitions  in 
its  true  light,  must  be  prepared  to 
journey  by  very  primitive  methods. 
For  this  experience  he  will  need  an 
abundance  of  patience  upon  which  to 
draw  from  time  to  time,  since  camels 
and  mules,  relied  on  as  common  car- 
riers of  men  and  merchandise,  have 
never  been  noted  for  excessive  speed. 

He  will  also  do  well  to  make  sure 
that  the  servants,  especially  the  cook, 
are  competent,  for  if  they  prove  to  be 
untrained  or  lazy,  a  trip  across  the 
wilderness  that  composes  much  of 
Persia  can  easily  resolve  itself  into  a 
nightmare. 

There  are  muleteers  whose  business 
it  is  to  provide  the  requisite  number 
of  mules,  and  roadguards — the  latter 
as  a  protection  against  roving  band- 
its. Then,  with  the  baggaage  and 
supplies  securely  and  properly  strap- 
ped on  the  backs  of  the  mules,  the 
party  is  ready  to  start  across  coun- 
try. 

Two  types  of  vehicles  are  in  com- 
mon use  by  the  natives;  in  both  cases 
they  are  strapped  to  the  back  of  a 
mule  or  a  donkey,  across  the  pack- 
saddle,  one  on  each  side,  like  bales. 
After  padding  his  "carriage"  with 
bedding  and  blankets,  the  Persian 
climbs  aboard  to  sit  cross-legged  on 
the  floor.  It  is  essential  that  the 
load  shall  be  evenly  balanced,  so  if 
husband  and  wife  are  traveling  to- 
gether, and  are  unequal  in  weight,  a 
few  rocks  are  taken  on  as  ballast. 

The  kejavah  is  the  more  comfort- 
able of  the  two  types,  for  it  has  wa- 


•  Fogg 

terproof  curtains  and  a  top.  It  is 
likewise  the  more  expensive.  The  pa- 
palaki  is  open  to  the  weather  and  the 
heat  of  the  sun,  but  in  other  respects 
is  very  similar  to  kejavah.  There 
is  a  third  variety  known  as  the  tak- 
trivan,  used  principally  by  Persians 
of  wealth  and  distinction.  This  is 
borne  by  two  mules,  is  enclosed,  has 
door's  and  windows,  and  comfortable 
mattresses  upon  which  one  may  lie 
and    travel    without    great    fatigue. 

Natives  who  are  journeying  singly, 
and  who  cannot  afford  even  the  sim- 
plest of  vehicles,  load  their  mules 
with  saddlebags  containing  the  neces- 
saries for  the  trip,  and  over  the  top 
of  them  spread  blankets.  Upon  these 
they  perch  with  apparent  comfort, 
dozing  from  time  to  time  during  the 
heat  of  the  day,  and  even  in  sleep 
sway  rhythmically  as  the  mules  jog 
along-. 

Quite  frequently  parties  of  natives, 
about  to  set  forth  on  a  pilgrimage  to 
Mecca  or  Kerbela,  join  forces  with  a 
commercial  caravan  for  the  sake  of 
safety.  They  consider  it  preferable 
to  ride  among  hundreds  of  beasts  la- 
den with  bales  and  bags,  wool,  car- 
pets, tobacco,  skins,  and  other  mer- 
chandise, rather  than  to  face  the  dan- 
ger of  bandits.  Upon  leaving  their 
home  village  to  set  out  on  s,uch  a  pil- 
grimage, which  may  require  ten 
months,  these  travelers  are  accompa- 
nied to  the  outskirts  of  the  town  by 
friends  and  relatives,  where  a  sort  of 
farewell  ceremony  takes  place. 

On  the  road  stretching  between  the 
inland  cities  of  Shiraz  and  Ispahan,  a 
type  of  springless  wagon  is  in     use, 
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drawn  by  four  horses.  In  these,  pas- 
sengers are  transported  at  galloping 
speed  from  place  to  place.  After  a  few 
miles  of  this  jolting  the  foreign  trav- 
eler is  eager  to  arrive  at  his  destina- 
tion, and  if  he  be  an  American,  longs 
for  smooth  highways  of  his  native 
land,  to  say  nothing  of  a  comfortable 
automobile. 

Parties  of  wealthy  Persians  and 
goverment  officials  often  ride  from 
one  town  to  another  on  horses.  The 
group  usually  includes  one  or  more 
servants  bearing  supplies  for  a  quick 
meal.  At  a  word  from  the  master, 
the  tea  bearer  boils  water  by  the  road- 
side, prepares  the  Persian  tea  and 
the  lemons,  and  arranges  bread  on  a 
tray.  The  meal  is  spread  on  a  felt 
carpet  that  rests  on  the  ground. 
When  the  tea  is  ready,  four  or  five 
lumps  of  sugar  are  dropped  into  each 
little  glass.  In  this  way  it  is  possible 
within  a  few  minutes  to  enjoy  a  light 
repast  along  the  route. 

The  inns  located  on  the  main  cara- 
van routes  are  known  as  caravansar- 
ies. Some  are  built  into  the  sides  of 
hills;  others  stand  out  boldly  on  the 
open  plains.  Usually  they  occur  at 
intervals  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty- 
five  miles,  Many  have  been  con- 
structed by  men  of  wealth  or  by  gov- 
ernment officials  in  an  effort  to  re- 
lieve the  hardships  of  travel,  and  not 
a  few  are  attractive  architecturally. 
Not  only  do  these  caravansaries  pro- 
vide food  and  shelter,  but  in  some  in- 
stances they  offer  effective  protection 
against  roving  bands  of  thieves. 

As  a  rule  the  roadhouse  is  erected 
in  the  form  of  a  quadrangle,  having 


one  large  entrance,  the  rooms  being 
arranged  around  four  sides.  There 
are  also  stables  for  the  lowly  burden 
bearers;  in  fact,  the  capacity  of  a 
caravansary  is  sometimes  referred  to 
in  terms  of  the  number  of  mules  that 
can  be  accommodated,  rather  than  the 
number  of  persons. 

The  service  offered  to  guests  at 
these  inns  is  far  from  desirable,  es- 
pecially in  summer.  But  if  there  are 
competent  servants  in  the  party,  the 
latter  can  do  much  to  relieve  an  oth- 
erwise disagreeable  situation.  A 
clever  cook,  for  instance,  with  a  few 
stones  for  a  fireplace,  a  chicken,  some 
rice  and  the  makings  of  a  pudding,  will 
work  wonders  within  a  short  time, 
and  prepare  a  very  acceptable  meal. 
As  for  sleeping  quarters,  they  are, 
although  crude,  preferable  to  spend- 
ing a  cold  night  on  a  lonely  trail. 
When  a  weary  traveler,  after  eight 
to  ten  hours  in  the  saddle,  or  palaka, 
wet  to  the  skin  from  the  beating  rain, 
and  hungry  and  stiff  as  well,  reaches 
a  Persian  roadhouse,  he  is  glad  to  av- 
ail himself  of  whatever  accommoda- 
tions it  may  have  to  offer. 

A  journey  through  the  dominions 
of  Persia's  shahs  has  many  draw- 
backs, from  the  standpoint  of  com- 
forts which  the  travleer  enjoys  both 
in  America  and  in  Europe,  but  if  he 
is  willing  to  overlook  crudities  and 
deficiences  for  the  sake  of  experien- 
cing intimate  contact  with  Persian 
life,  he  will  find  much  by  way  of  com- 
pensation. For  Persia  has  a  back- 
ground ages  old,  and  its  customs  and 
superstitions  and  modes  of  living  of- 
fer fascinating  subjects  for  study. 


"No  man  who  needs  a  monument  ever  ought  to  have  one." 
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NEW  ANESTHETIC 

(Albermarle  News) 


The  human  race  owes  much  to  the 
group  of  scientists,  chemists,  research 
workers,  and  physicians  who  strive 
constantly  to  relieve  suffering,  im- 
prove health,  and  find  cures  for  dead- 
ly diseases..  They  work  quietly  but 
effectively,  and  through  their  efforts 
thousands  are  given  a  new  lease  on 
life  every  day,  and  because  of  their 
discoveries  new  hope  is  brought  to 
those  who  face  death.  Their  work  is 
invaluable. 

The  deadening  of  pain  which  makes 
possible  the  work  of  skillful  surgeons 
has  advanced  rapidly  as  a  science,  al- 
though the  use  of  anesthetics  is  a 
comparatively  new  practice,  if  we  ex- 
cept the  use  of  opium  which  has  been 
used  for  centuries,  often  with  tragic 
results. 

The  Smithfield  Herald,  in  discus- 
sing the  discovery  of  a  new  anesthet- 
ic says  that  "Ether  was  first  used 
successfully  in  an  operation  in  1846 
by  a  Boston  dentist,  W.  T.  G.  Morton. 
His  discovery  was  also  claimed  by  Dr. 


Crawford  W.  Long,  of  Georgia,  but 
no  matter  to  whom  the  honor  belongs, 
humanity  has  benefited. 

"Choloroform  was  used  shortly  af- 
ter, in  1848,  when  Sir  James  Y.  Simp- 
son, a  Scotch  physician,  discovered  its 
anesthetic  quality.  There  was  no 
dispute  as  to  his  great  service  to 
mankind  and  he  was  created  a 
baronet.  Also  a  hospital  was  found- 
ed in  his  honor  at  Edinborough. 

"It  is  possible  that  another  chapter 
in  the  history  of  anesthetics  has  been 
written.  Dr.  Albert  E.  Goldstein, 
well-known  biologist  of  Baltimore, 
has  successfully  demonstrated  at  Si- 
nia  hospital  in  Baltimore,  the  use  of 
a  white  powder  which,  when  dissolved 
and  injected  into  the  patient's  veins, 
produces  sleep  in  20  seconds  or  less, 
and  no  ill  effects  are  felt  afterward, 
Dr.  Goldstein  asserts  that  for  opera- 
tions of  short  duration,  with  a  limit 
of  half  an  hour.  It  certainly  will  be 
the  anesthetic  of  choice.  The  new 
drug  has  not  been  named." 


A  GENTLEMAN 

There  are  many  definitions  of  a  gentleman,  but  this  one  tak- 
en from  an  old  scrapbook  is  about  as  good  as  any  we  have  ever 
heard : 

"A  gentleman  is  one  who  is  clean  both  inside  and  out;  who 
neither  looks  up  to  the  rich  nor  down  on  the  poor ;  who  can  lose 
without  squealing  and  win  without  bragging ;  who  is  consider- 
ate of  women,  children  and  old  peoplie ;  who  is  too  brave  to  lie, 
too  generous  to  cheat,  and  who  takes  his  share  of  the  world 
and  lets  other  people  have  theirs." — Alice  Crowell  Hoffman. 
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THE  FLOWER  OF  FRIENDSHIP 


By  Leonora 

"I  hope  today  is  better  than  yester- 
day," Anne  said,  as  she  arranged  a 
tall  vase  of  African  daisies  in  the 
center  of  the  window  of  the  florist's 
shop.  She  gave  the  ferns  at  the  side 
a  slight  turn;  and  looked  disconso- 
lately at  the  little  row  of  "cactus  gar- 
dens" which  were  nearest  the  pane. 

She  was  speaking  to  no  one  in  par- 
ticular— really  thinking  aloud — but 
faithful  Antony,  in  the  back  of  the 
store,  heard. 

"Was  it  such  a  poor  day,  Miss  Dan- 
vers?" 

"The  worst  we  have  had  yet,  An- 
tony. You  must  have  seen  the  flow- 
ers that  didn't  sell  and  had  reached 
the  limit  of  their  waiting  point." 

Antony  had  seen,  and  knew  better 
than  he  would  allow  himself  to  admit 
that  the  little  shop  was  not  holding 
its  own  in  the  competition  of  the 
great  city. 

Three  years  ago,  Anne  left  to  rely 
upon  her  own  resources,  with  a  wid- 
owed and  invalid  mother  to  support, 
had  rented  the  ground  floor  under  a 
small  apartment,  to  which  they  mov- 
ed, and  invested  the  greater  part  of 
her  little  capital  in  the  requisites  of 
this  shop.  Flowers  were  the  ruling 
passion  of  her  life,  and  through  her 
school  days  and  her  one  year  in  col- 
lege, she  had  gone  without  many  girl- 
ish accesories,  for  the  sake  of  having 
a  pot  of  growing  things  or  a  vase  of 
cut  flowers  in  her  room. 

"I  can  understand  and  study  better 
when  there  are  flowers  here,"  she 
would  say,  when  people  exclaimed  at 
her  extravagrance. 

The  first  two  years  of  the  existence 


Sill  Ashton 

of  the  shop  had  been  very  successful 
ones.  Several  of  Anne's  father's  old 
friends  lived  near  and  took  it  upon 
themselves  to  "drum  up  trade"  for 
her  as  they  expressed  it.  They  bought 
flowers,  for  themselves,  and  they  di- 
rected others  to  the  little  store  on  the 
corner,  where  the  young  girl's  bright 
and  interesting  personality,  and  the 
love  and  knowledge  of  plants  and 
flowers  of  Antony,  the  middle-aged 
Greek  who  worked  for  Anne,  created 
a  unique  atmosphere. 

But  at  the  end  of  these  two  years 
the  inevitable  changes  began  to  come. 
Two  families  of  friends  closed  their 
houses  and  went  abroad  for  several 
years  for  their  children  to  travel.  The 
most  reliable  of  the  old  friends  sold 
his  town  house  and  went  to  live  in  the 
country.  "We  will  have  our  garden, 
Anne,"  Mrs.  Wadsworth  had  exclaim- 
ed with  joy,  "but  be  sure  we  won't 
forget  you,  and  the  wonderful  suc- 
cess you  have  made  of  your  work, 
child." 

The  day  upon  which  the  story  op- 
ens proved  to  be  no  more  lucrative 
than  the  one  before;  and  that  night, 
when  she  went  to  her  own  room,  Anne 
sat  down  resolutely  to  analyze  the 
failure  of  her  so-called  "wonderful 
success."  The  success  of  those  first 
two  years  had  been  beyond  her  fairest 
hopes.  She  had  been  able  to  keep  her 
mother  in  the  comforts,  if  not  in  the 
simple  luxury,  to  which  she  had  al- 
ways been  accustomed,  and  she  had 
also  been  able  to  lay  by  a  fair  amount 
of  actual  savings.  At  the  rate  busi- 
ness was  progressing  at  present, 
however,  this  sum,  already  depleted, 
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would  soon  be  exhausted. 

Anne's  keen  penetrating  mind  went 
directly  to  the  root  of  her  difficulties. 
Her  success  had  not  been  built  upon 
the  practical  strength  of  the  work  in 
its  own  intrinsic  value.  She  had  de- 
pended upon  the  affection  of  good 
friends  the  sympathy  they  had  for 
her  mother,  the  loving  memory  they 
bore  of  her  father;  in  a  word,,  upon 
the  rare  sentiments  of  noble  natures. 

"I've  had  the  finest  flowers  of  hu- 
man nature  to  help  me  and  cheer  me," 
she  reasoned  with  herself,  "and  I've 
just  enjoyed  them  to  the  full,  and 
then  watched  them  fade  in  the  natu- 
ral course  of  events.  I  haven't  put 
one  speck  of  constructive  work 
around  their  roots,  to  help  them  de- 
velop.    I'm  just  a  parasite  myself." 

The  girl's  nature  was  not  a  melan- 
choly one.  Her  hopefulness  and  en- 
thusiasm were  as  perennial  as  the 
the  products  of  an  old-fashioned  flow- 
er bed,  and  before  she  went  to  bed 
that  night,  she  had  evolved  a  few 
plans  upon  which  she  began  to  work 
at  dawn. 

Long  before  anyone  in  the  street 
was  stirring,  she  was  seated  at  her 
little  table,  with  the  city  directory  be- 
fore her,  making  a  list  of  the  hotels 
which  were  nearest  in  the  home 
neighborhood. 

"Of  course  they  go  to  the  big  flo- 
rists, for  their  big  decorations,"  she 
reasoned  with  herself,  "but  there's  no 
harm  in  my  trying  for  small  occa- 
sions." 

Before  breakfast  time  there  were 
five  neat  little  notes,  penned  in 
Anne's  very  distinctive  handwriting, 
and  directed  to  the  mangers  of  as 
many  of  the  nearby  hotels. 

The  first  note  ran  as  follows,  and 
was  the  model  for  the  other  four: 


"My  dear  Mr.   Bradley: 

This  year  I  am  supplementing  my 
sales  of  flowers  and  potted  plants 
with  the  arranging  of  the  same  for 
my  patrons.  This  includes  flowers 
for  invalids,  table  decorations,  and 
occasions  for  entertainment.  These 
will  all  have  my  closest  attention.  I 
will  be  glad  to  call  upon  you  in  re- 
gard to  this  matter  at  any  time 
that  is  convenient. 

Yours  truly, 

Anne  Danvers." 

Slipping  on  her  hat  and  coat,  the 
girl  went  to  the  corner  post-box  and 
mailed  these  notes  before  breakfast. 
Then  as  she  drank  her  coffee,  she 
planned  her  next  move. 

There  were  all  those  little  cards 
which  Mrs.  Wadsworth  had  had 
printed  for  her  when  she  first  opened 
the  shop. 

ANNE   DANVERS 
PLANTS  AND  CUT  FLOWERS 

It  was  such  a  dignified  card,  and 
she  had  mailed  almost  a  hundred  of 
them  that  first  year,  addressed  with 
names  from  a  list  that  had  been  care- 
fully thought  out  and  written  down 
by  another  devoted  friend  of  the 
family.  How  many  responses  had 
these  brought?  The  order  for  a 
bunch  of  violets  from  one;  a  letter 
containing  the  best  of  wishes,  from 
another;  the  long-delayed  buying  of 
an  Easter  plant  from  another;  and 
several  more  of  the  same  kind. 

These  were  the  lean  answers.  Of 
course,  there  were  a  goodly  number 
who  came  in  response  to  the  cards, 
who  became  excellent  customers,  who 
had  made  it  a  definite  purpose  to  buy 
all  their  flowers  for  the  many  occa- 
sions    which     arose  in     their     active 
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hemes  at  Anne  Danver's  shop. 

These  customers  had  made  possible 
the  livable  income  of  those  first  two 
years;  but  now  that  the  changes  and 
chances  of  life  had  removed  many  of 
them,  who  stood  ready  to  take  their 
places?  Anne  realized  once  again 
how  scantily  he  had  built  upon  her 
first  success. 

She  had  not  made  her  work  a  vital 
thing  in  the  community. 

During  her  spare  moments  of  that 
day,  she  spread  before  her  some  of 
the  cards,  singling  out  piles,  each  of 
which  contained  different  numbers 
of  cards. 

Not  far  away,  in  a  crowded  district 
of  the  city,  there  was  a  community 
house — a  music  settlement;  and  for 
this  Anne  wrote  the  following  an- 
nouncement on  her  card: 

"We  offer  you  a  discount  of  ten  per 
cen  on  all  flowers." 

The  very  next  afternoon  came  a 
call  from  the  thoughful,  energetic 
keen-eyed  head  of  the  community 
house  with  an  order  for  some  potted 
ferns,  and  cut  flowers  twice  a  week 
until  further  notice. 

"Flowers  and  growing  things  are 
almost  a  necessity  to  the  right  atmo- 
sphere of  a  house  like  ours,  Miss  Dan- 
vers,"  she  said.  "And  yet  they  are 
almost  prohibitive  with  the  prices 
that  are  asked  today.  I  hope  you 
realize  what  your  cooperation  with 
our  work  means  to  me." 

The  words  thrilled  Anne's  heart  as 
the  warm  sunshine  penetrates  brown 
earth,  but  she  hurried  with  her  an- 
swer. "You  are  very  kind,  Miss 
Wells,  but  you  mustn't  give  me  too 
much  credit.  I  found  I  must  reach 
out  for  customers,  or  the  shop  would 
fail.  I'm  very  glad  if  I'm  the  least 
little  bit  of  help — honestly — but  I  was 


thinking  of  myself,  too — I  had  to." 

"And  there's  nothing  to  be  ashamed 
of  in  that,  let  me  tell  you"  said  the 
tall,  efficient  woman  emphatically. 
"Good  business  is  a  thing  to  be  proud 
of.  I  don't  teach  our  children  that 
the  best  way  to  learn  their  scales  is 
to  have  some  kind  friend  come  in  and 
play  for  them.  Their  own  fingers 
have  to  do  that."  And  with  a  wide 
smile,  the  decided  lady  left  the  shop. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  of  the  day  be- 
fore, Anne  had  dressed  in  her  pret- 
tiest clothes  and  called  at  a  girl's 
boarding  school,  a  little  way  up  the 
avenue. 

"How  I  hate  this,"  she  thought,  as 
she  stood  on  the  top  step,  gazing  at 
her  reflection  in  the  glass  of  the  door- 
way. But  instantly  she  put  the 
thought  out  of  her  mind.  "It's  noth- 
ing to  be  ashamed  of,"  she  was  saying 
to  herself  when  the  door  opened. 

"May  I  see  Miss  Wright?"  she  ask- 
ed. 

The  trim  maid  ushered  her  into  the 
presence  of  another  tall  woman,  who 
sat  with  great  dignity  back  of  a  dark, 
old  desk. 

Anne  gave  a  gulp.  She  remember- 
ed in  her  own  school  days  in  a  place 
'very  much  like  this,  farther  uptown. 

"I  am  Anne  Danvers,"  she  explain- 
ed without  delay,  "who  keeps  the  flo- 
rist shop  on  the  corner  of  — th  Street. 
My  old  customers,  upon  whom  I  have 
relied  ever  since  I  came,  haved  moved 
away,  many  of  them,  and  I  find  I 
must  stimulate  my  trade." 

"And  what  can  I  do  for  you?"  ques- 
tioned Mis  Wright  severely.  "I  buy 
all  my  flowers  for  the  school  at  Page 
and  Denton's." 

Anne's  heart  quivered  as  she  heard 
the  name  of  the  fashionable  and  ex- 
pensive florist;     but     she     continued 
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bravely : 

"I  did  not  mean  even  to  suggest 
that  you  buy  my  flowers  yourself, 
Miss  Wright,  although  some  of  them 
are  beautiful.  But  I  remember  how 
I  used  to  have  to  have  them — flowers 
— when  I  was  at  school.  What  I 
came  for  was  to  ask  if  I  might  have 
a  list  of  the  names  of  your  girls,  so 
that  I  might  send  them  my  card,  sug- 
gesting a  plan  for  them. 

"I  will  have  my  secretary  make  you 
a  list  and  mail  it  to  you,  or,  perhaps 
you  will  call  for  it,"  said  Miss 
Wright,  still  eyeing  her  visitor  with 
a  stern  gaze. 

"Whatever  you  wish"  said  Anne; 
but  Miss  Wright,  she  could  see,  was 
waiting  for  a  definite  decision.  "I 
gladly  call  for  it,  if  you  will  tell  me 
when  it  be  ready. 

"Wait  a  moment,"  said  Miss 
Wright,  touching  a  bell,  which  brought 
her  secretary  to  her  side  at  once.  "If 
you  will  stay,  Miss  Denny  will  make 
it  now.  There  are  only  twenty  names 
on  our  list  of  boarding  pupils." 

That  evening  Anne  enclosed  twen- 
ty little  cards  in  their  envelopes  di- 
rected to  these  girls,  and  on  each  was 
written : 

If  you  a  flower  need 

To  satisfy  your  need 

For  growing  things;   I  pray 

Come  to  my  shop  today, 

And  hear  my  plan  for  you 

For  which  my  blossoms  grew. 

Needless  to  say,  within     the     next 

few  days  seventeen  of  the  recipients 
of  these  cards  made  their  way  to  the 
corner  shop.  The  verse  was  so  much 
like  the  doggerel  these  girls  would 
have  written  themselvs.  Thy  were 
only  a  few  years  younger  than  Anne 


when  she  had  opened  her  flower  in- 
dustry. Of  cource  they  did  not  buy 
much,  but  their  coming  created  an  in- 
terest in  the  place,  and  several  of  the 
girls  formed  the  habit  of  running  in 
on  the  days  that  they  were  out  walk- 
ing. 

Anne's  "plan"  appealed  to  the  few. 
No  one  knew  better  than  she,  how  ev- 
en a  generous  allowance  melted  away, 
with  all  the  demands  upon  it  in  the 
wants,  of  school  days.  She  knew  that 
some  of  the  most  fashionably  dressed 
girls  did  not  have  a  surplus  of  money 
to  spend.  Her  idea  was  to  search  out 
the  flower  lovers  among  them  and 
present  her  scheme.  It  had  not  tak- 
en long  to  do  this.  She  read  genuine 
interest  in  flowers,  when  it  was  evi- 
denced, and  she  could  also  read  the 
longing  glances  of  two  or  three  of  the 
girls.  One  by  one  she  drew  these  last 
aside. 

"I  know  how  commercial  it  sounds," 
she  said,  "but  I've  got  to  earn  my  liv- 
ing, and  I  must  make  this  shop  pay. 
I  know  you  girls  want  flowers  just  as 
much  as  I  did  when  I  was  in  school. 
Now  for  every  three  customers  a 
week  that  you  bring  me,  I  will  give 
each  of  you  a  bouquet  or  a  potted 
plant." 

The  three  girls  listened  with  the 
greatest  interest,  but  one  began  to  de- 
mur. 

"It  is  too  much  for  you,"  she  be- 
began,  but  was  allowed  to  go  no  fur- 
ther.    Anne  froze  into  an  icicle. 

"This  is  purely  a  business  arrange- 
ment," she  said,  "and  can  only  be  en- 
tered into  as  such." 

The  rather  effervescent  girl  mur- 
mured an  apology,  and  left  the  shop, 
but  the  other  two  remained  and  en- 
tered heartily  into  Anne's  plan. 

In  the  meantime,  three  rather  curt 
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notes  had  been  received  from  the  ho- 
tel managers,  granting  Anne  an  in- 
terview, and  it  was  in  this  way  that 
her  best  success  took  root.  She  had 
an  instinctive  art  for  arranging  flow- 
ers, and  this  fact  soon  became  known 
in  these  three  hotels  where  she  had 
gained  a  foothold. 

"I  should  think  the  small,  private 
hospitals  would  be  glad  to  give  you 
employment,"  said  one  of  her  clients 
one  day. 

Anne  had  just  finished  arranging 
the  flowers  for  a  small  supper  party. 
"In  what  way  do  you  mean?" 

"Why,  to  do  just  what  you  have 
been  doing  here.  I  heard  the  other 
day  that  that  very  expensive  rest 
cure  uptown  had  engaged  an  interior 
decorator  to  come  each  morning,  and 
arrange  the  flowers  sent  to  the  pa- 
tients. You  can't  expect  all  nurses 
to  be  artistic,  and  Dr.  Warren  main- 
tains that  the  careful  and  aesthetic 
arrangement  of  flowers  is  of  inesti- 
mable benefit  to  tired  nerves  and  bod- 
ies." 

This  suggestion  was  one  more  seed 
planted  in  Anne's  mind,  and  she  nur- 
turned  it  with  her  best  thoughts  and 
practical  efforts.  But  these  splendid 
opportunities  presented  new  difficul- 
ies,  "perfect  weeds  of  problem^," 
Anne  called  them. 

Antony's  was  the  sole  pair  of  hands 
to  deliver  plants  and  flowers  when 
they  were  ordered,  and  his  young 
mistress  also  depended  upon  him  for 
much  of  the  care  and  nurture  of  the 
plants.  The  actual  buying  and  sel- 
ling belonged  to  her,  and  the  book- 
keeping; but  these  duties,  with  the 
time  she  snatched  each  day  to  be  with 
her  mother  and  to  oversee  the  work 
of  the  young  girl  who  came  by  the 
day  to  prepare  the  meals  and     keep 


the   little    apartment   neat,     absorbed 
every  moment  of  her  time. 

She  had  certainly  gained  results 
from  her  efforts,  but  it  would  take 
many  months  more  to  build  up  a  real- 
ly lucrative  business.  To  do  this  she 
must  employ  another  helper  in  the 
shop.  She  could  not  put  any  more 
work  upon  Anton's  shoulders.  He 
did  more  than  enough  now  for  the 
amount  she  was  able  to  pay  him,  but 
the  faithful  soul  insisted  that  the 
pleasure  he  took  in  the  was  part  of 
his  recompense. 

He  was  a  small,  wiry  man,  but  as 
Anne  had  always  thought,  very 
strong.  She  was  surprised  and 
troubled,  therefore  to  have  him  say 
one  day,  "I  need  a  little  more  air  and 
sunlight,  Miss  Danvers.  What  do 
say  that  Carrie  keeps  the  shop  one 
hour  and  a  half  each  day  at  noon- 
time, while  you  are  upstairs  with 
your  mother?  That  will  be  rest  for 
you,  and  nice  for  her,  and  I  will  keep 
strong  with  fresh  air  and  sunshine." 

Anne,  of  course,  agreed.  She  would 
have  agreed  to  anything  Antony  said, 
she  was  so  dependent  upon  his  prac- 
tical help  and  knowledge.  She  was 
almost  in  despair  however.  How 
would  she  build  up  the  work  which 
was  opening  so  splendidly  if  the 
faithful  man  was  to  be  away  one 
hour  and  a  half  a  day,  in  addition  to 
the  time  he  must  be  out  making  his 
deliveries?  She  must  have  a  third  per- 
son in  the  shop,  and  yet,  how  could 
she  afford  it  just  now? 

Her  frail,  sweet  mother  never 
heard  of  these  difficulties.  To  her 
Anne  was  her  wonderfully '  success- 
ful daughter,  and  she  patiently  wait- 
ed the  days  through,  listening  for  that 
light  step  on  the  stairs,  and  she  drank 
in  the  moments     Anne     could     spare 
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with  her  with  happy  eagerness.  So 
it  was  quite  an  event  in  her  life  when 
she  feared  that  instead  of  a  hurried 
twenty  minutes  or  half  an  hour  she 
was  to  have  her  daughter  with  her 
for  an  hour  and  a  half  at  lunch-time. 
"You  don't  think  Antony  is  growing 
tired  of  the  shop?"  she  asked  some- 
care  more  and  more  for  it.  He  has 
what  anxiously. 

"No,  I  don't,  Mother.  He  seems  to 
been  looking  thinner  than  ever, 
though,  and  I  suppose  he  does,  need 
more  outdoor  air  and  exercise  than  he 
gets  especially  now  that  I  have  to 
leave  him  in  full  charge  most  of  the 
morning." 

Then  the  conversation  drifted  on  to 
those  things  that  both  mother  and 
daughter  loved  to  talked  about — 
books,  music,  old  times;  and  no  more 
was  said  about  Antony.  Anne  watch- 
ed him  clasely  during  the  days  that 
followed  his  new  regime  and  asked 
him  once  or  twice  how  he  was  feel- 
ing. 

"Much  better,  much  better,"  he  as- 
sured her. 

"Have  you  seen  a  doctor?" 

"No,  no.  Sunlight  and  air  are  my 
best  medicines,"  he  answered,  and 
as  he  seemed  about  as  usual,  thin  and 
wiry  and  quiet,  Anne  said  nothing 
more  about  the  subject. 

With  the  wider  scope  of  her  work 
more  extensive  supplies  of  cut  flow- 
ers and  potted  plants  were  needed. 
Carefully  and  cautiously  Anne  ex- 
tended her  buying,  always  keeping 
within  her  means,  but  every  week 
venturing  a  little  further  than  before. 
The  business  had  taken  root,  of  that 
she  felt  certain;  but  how  long  would 
she  have  to  wait  before  she  could  af- 
ford a  competent  helper  to  take  her 
place  while  she  was  out  doing  "field" 


work,  as  the  community  workers  call- 
ed everything  connected  with  their 
efforts  outside  their  offices? 

Not  until  she  could  employ  such  a 
helper  could  Anne  make  any  really 
marked  progress.  She  dreaded  the 
thought  of  borrowing  but  her  courag- 
eous; young  soul  had  learned  the  truth 
of  the  maxim,  "Nothing  venture, 
nothing  have."  So  resolutely  she 
called  up  a  friend  of  her  father's  and 
asked  for  an  appointment  to  consult 
him  on  a  business  matter. 

"Anne  Danvers?  Of  course  I  re- 
member you,  and  it  will  give  me  the 
greatest  pleasure  to  talk  to  you.  If 
it  is  something  important,  come  to- 
morrow at  noon,  for  I  am  leaving  in 
the  afternoon  for  the  west,  to  be  gone 
three  months." 

"What  luck  to  have  caught  him  be- 
fore he  went !  But  how  could  she  go  at 
that  noon  hour?  Anne  was  not  dis- 
couraged. She  would  ask  Antony — 
no,  she  would  not  ask  Antony  to  give 
up  one  moment  of  his  routine.  She 
would  leave  Carrie  in  the  shop,  and 
if  her  mother  was  as  well  as  she  was 
today,  she  would  not  mind  being  left 
alcne  for  a  time. 

"I'll  be  there,  Mr.  Henshaw,"  she 
called  back  over  the  wire;  and  the 
next  day  the  appointed  hour  found 
her  seated  in  an  elevatsd  train  on  her 
way  downtown. 

As  she  walked  between  the  office 
buildings,  on  her  way  to  Mr.  Hen- 
ehaw's  rooms,  the  noontime  crowds  of 
clerks,  stenographers  and  business 
men  and  women  were  thronging  the 
streets.  Her  mind  was  intent  upon 
her  errand,  but  suddenly  she  was  at- 
tracted by  the  sound  of  a  voice  she 
knew. well,  but  which  was  raised 
above  its  natural  tone. 

"Flowers!   Fresh  flowers!    Pansies, 
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daisies,  mignonette!" 

Turning  towards,  the  direction 
from  whence  the  voice  came,  she 
blinked  hard  to  make  herself  believe 
that  what  she  saw  was  true.  For 
there  was  Antony,  radiant  and  smil- 
ing, in  his  shiny  coat  an  old  felt  hat, 
beaming  upon  the  throng  of  people, 
many  of  whom  stopped  and  made  pur- 
chases from  his  push  cart  filled  with 
flowers. 

Anne  could  not  stand  still.  She 
was  hurried  along  by  the  crowd. 
When  she  reached  the  cart,  she  paus- 
ed. "How  much  are  your  pansies, 
please?"  she  asked. 

It  was  Antony's  turn  to  be  bewil- 
dered, but  he  picked  out  his  choicest 
bunch  and  handed  it  to  her. 

"How  much?"  Anne  repeated. 

"Fifteen  cents,"  he  answered,  "but 
wait  and  pay  me  when  I  go  back  to 
the  shop,  Miss  Danvers,  and — and — 
I  will  explain." 

Anne's  cheeks  were  burning.  Poor, 
faithful  Antony  had  had  to  resort  to 
street  selling,  because  she  could  not 
pay  him  enough  money  for  his  needs! 
The  crowds  were  forgotten.  Even  if 
she  ruined  his  sales  for  a  moment  or 
two,  she  must  speak. 

"Antony,"  she  whispered  as  she 
laid  the  fifteen  cents  on  the  edge  of 
the  cart,  "you  don't  have  to  do  this 
any  more.  I  came  down  here,  and 
am  going  in  that  building  just  oppo- 
site us,  to  borrow  some  money  to  pay 
for  more  help  in  the  shop,  and  some 
of  it  shall  be  yours." 

She  turned     to     go,     but     Antony 


clutched  her  sleeve.  "Miss  Danvers," 
he  said,  his  rather  halting  English 
becoming  more  difficult  than  usual, 
under  the  stress  of  the  moment.  "Miss 
Danvers — don't,  don't!  Borrow  no 
money.  We  do  not  need  it.  This  is 
my  old  push  cart,  with  which  I  made 
living  when  I  first  came  to  America. 
And  I  have  made  much  money  from 
it  now,  all — all  for  the  shop,  and  you, 
Miss  Danvers.     See!" 

He  opened  a  cash  box,  jingling  with 
change.  "See,"  he  repeated,  "This  is 
just  for  today;  and  there's  is  much 
more  in  my  box  at  my  house." 

Customers  were  pressing  up  around 
•the  cart.  Anne  could  do  nothing  else 
but  accede  to  the  pleading  voice  and 
looks  of  Antony,  and  go  back  to  her 
home  without  calling  on  the  broker. 

When  Antony  returned  at  his  ac- 
customed hour  he  explained  fully 
what  he  had  done.  Resurrecting  his 
old  push  cart  from  a  friend  who  had 
kept  it  for  him,  he  had  renewed  his 
license  as  a  vender  of  flowers.  Know- 
ing well  the  secrets  of  street  selling, 
he  had  already  realized  the  equal  of 
more  than  a  third  of  the  shop's  in- 
come within  the  last  month. 

"See,"  he  said,  as  he  poured  the  roll 
of  bills  and  the  clinking  coins  on  the 
table  before  Anne.  "Here  is  enough 
to  employ  someone  to  tend  the  shop 
while  I  am  away  and  to  help  when 
you  go  on  your  decoration  work. 
What  you  pay  me  is  enough  for  me. 
All  this  is  for  the  shop,  and  for  you, 
Miss  Danvers,,  so  the  business  will  go 
on  from  more  to  more." 


"In  this  world  a  man  must  be  either  an  anvil  or  a  hammer." 
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INSTITUTION  NOTES 


These  cool  nights  are  putting  our 
beans,  cucumbers  and  other  early 
garden  truck  to  a  severe  test.  In  the 
early  morning  these  vegetables,  look 
mighty  sick  from  exposure  to  the 
cold  night  air. 


.  A  committe  consisting  of  five  mem- 
bers of  the  Cabarrus  County  Grand 
Jury  now  in  session  in  Concord,  visit- 
ed the  Training  School  last  Wednes- 
day, and  were  escorted  through  the 
various  departments  of  the  institu- 
tion by  Superintendent  Boger.  Mem- 
bers of  this  committee  were:  Messrs 
W.  M.  Dean,  Kannapo'is;  J.  C.  Query, 
A.  B.  Morrison  and  R.  B.  Little,  Con- 
cord, and  R.  J.  McEachern,  Cabarrus. 


Mr.  W.  C.  Ezell,  of  the  State  Board 
of  Public  Welfare,  Raleigh,  visited  the 
Training  School  last  Tuesday.  After 
inspecting  the  various  departments 
here,  he  expressed  his  approval  of  the 
manner  in  which  our  work  is  being 
carried  on.  Mr.  Ezell  succeeds  Mr. 
Whitley,  who  made  many  friends  at 
the  institution  on  his  annual  tours  of 
inspection,  and  while  we  regret  that 
the  latter  will  no  longer  act  in  this 
capacity,  we  feel  sure,  judging  from 
the  impression  made  on  his  initial 
visit,  that  in  his  successor  the  School 
has  gaiined  another  good  friend. 


Glenn  Enloe,  of  Murphy,  visited  us 
last   Sunday  afternoon.     After  being 


paroled  in  January  1929,  Glenn  serv- 
ed three  yaars  in  the  United  States 
Navy,  during  which  time  he  visited 
many  countries.  He  then  came  back 
to  Murphy  and  entered  high  school 
end  will  graduate  this  year.  He  is 
captain  and  fullback  on  the  school 
football  team.  Glenn  has  a  scholarship 
to  the  University  of  Tennessee  where 
he  expects  to  go  after  graduation  in 
June,  and  will  take  a  course  in  civil 
engineering.  In  conversation  with 
one  of  the  officials  here  Glenn  stated 
that  he  learned  one  thing  while  at 
Jackson  Training  School  that  had 
stuck  to  him,  which  was,  "when  you 
have  something-  to  be  done,  just  go  on 
and  do  it." 


Superintendent  Boger,  Miss  Vir- 
ginia Smoot,  secretary  and  pianist, 
and  Mr.  W.  M.  White  accompanied  a 
group  of  our  smaller  boys  to  Salis- 
bury last  Tuesday,  where  they  filled 
an  engagement  with  the  Rotary  Club 
of  that  city  at  its  regular  weekly 
luncheon.  We  have  learned  that  the 
program  rendered  by  these  young- 
sters was  well  received,  if  close  at- 
tention and  entertainment  afterwards 
are  evidences  of  appreciation.  Fol- 
lowing the  luncheon  program  the 
boys  were  guests  of  Mr.  Paul  Phil- 
lizs,  president  of  the  club,  at  a  show 
in  the  Victory  Theatre,  showing  at 
that  time  "The  Devil  Tiger."  in  which 
was  portrayed  the  wild  life  of  the 
jungle,  featuring  the  law  of  the  an- 
imal kingdom,  the  survival  of  the  fit- 
test. After  the  show  the*  group  was 
entertained  at  the  Ennis  Drug  Store. 
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We  also  learned  that  on  the  return 
trip  some  of  the  party  stopped  at  Chi- 
na Grove  and  called  on  our  good 
friend,  Mr.  W.  J.  Swink.  We  are  glad 
to  hear  that  he  is  in  fine  spirits  and 
seems  to  have  more  than  regained  his 
former  spirits  after  a  serious  illness. 


Mr.  A.  C.  Sheldon,  Boys'  Work  Sec- 
retary of  the  Charlotte  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
had  charge  of  the  service  in  our  aud- 
itorium last  Sunday  afternoon  and  as 
usual,  provided  a  most  delightful  en- 
tertainment for  our  boys.  Following 
the  Scripture  recitation  and  opening 
hymn  he  presented  Mr.  L.  R.  Sides, 
director  of  music  in  the  Charlotte 
Public  Schools  and  a  group  of  about 
twenty-five  students,  members  of  the 
a'eapella  choir  and  the  high  school 
bands  and  orchestras,  who  rendered 
an  excellent  program  consisting  of 
two  numbers  by  the  entire  chorus  and 
various  vocal  and  instrumental  num- 
bers in  a  manner  that  not  only  dem- 
onstrated the  wonderful  talent  and 
ability  of  these  boys  and  girls,  but  re- 
flected great  credit  on  their  director 


who  enjoys  the  distinction  of  having 
developed  some  of  the  best  musical 
organizations  among  high  school  stu- 
dents, in  the  entire  State.  The  pro- 
gram was  as  follows:  Opening  cho- 
rus, "Now  Let  All  the  Heaven  Adore 
Thee";  soprano  solo,  "These  Are 
They",  Elizabeth  Hicks;  girls'  trio, 
"Springtime  Is  Calling",  Gladys  Har- 
ris, Marie  Neikirk  and  Sara  Swartz; 
tenor  solo,  "The  Spirit  Flower",  Jas. 
White;  clarinet  solo,  "Polonaise" 
from  "Mignon",  Judson  Wilkes,  Jr.; 
mixed  quartet,  "Good  Night  Beloved", 
James  White,  Marie  Neikirk,  Landon 
Walker  and  Gladys  Harris;  bass  solo, 
"Ye  Winds  and  Waves",  David  Kel- 
ley;  cornet  solo,  "My  Heart  At  Thy 
Sweet  Voice",  Roddy  Cartier;  male 
quartet,  "On  Wings  of  Song",  James 
White,,  Deck  Taylor,  James  Nelson 
and  David  Kelley;  baritone  solo, 
"Crossing  the  Bar",  Deck  Taylor; 
bassoon  solo  by  Dorothy  Martin;  clos- 
ing chorus,  "Open  Our  Eyes."  Piano 
accompaniments  were  played  by  Mrs. 
Judson  Wilkes,  Josephine  Hackney, 
Elizabeth  Creech  and  Martha  Cald- 
well. 


"Open  the  door,  sweet  April, 

Gay  tulip  with  her  cup, 
Daffy  and  narcissus 

Are  waiting  to  come  up. 
A  million  billion  grasses, 

Each  with  his  little  spear, 
Are  picking  at  the  portal,. 

Thou  warder  of  the  year." 
— Selected. 
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A  BEAUTIFUL  WORLD 

Here's  a  song  of  praise  for  a  beautiful  world, 
For  the  banner  of  blue  that's  above  it  unfurled, 
For  the  streams  that  sparkle  and  sing  to  the  sea, 
For  the  bloom  in  the  glade  and  the  leaf  on  the  tree; 
Here's  a  song  of  praise  for  a  beautiful  world. 

Here's  a  song  of  praise  for  the  rippling  notes 
That  come  from  a  thousand  sweet  bird  throats, 
For  the  ocean  wave  amd  the  sunset  glow, 
And  the  waving  fields  where  the  reapers  go; 
Here's  a  song  of  praise  for  a  beautiful  world. 

Here's  a  song  of  praise  for  the  ones  so  true, 
And  the  kindly  deeds  they  have  done  for  you, 
For  the  great  earth's  heart,  when  it's  understood, 
Is  struggling  still  toward  the  pure  and  good; 
Here's  a  song  of  praise  for  a  beautiful  world. 

Here's  a  song  of  praise  for  the  One  who  guides, 
For  He  holds  the  ships  and  He  holds  the  tides, 
And,  underneath  and  around  and  above, 
The  world  is  lapped  in  the  light  of  His  love; 
Here's  a  song  of  praise  for  a  beautiful  world. 

— W.  Loray  Childress. 
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APRIL— THE  WAR  MONTH 

Through  the  Baltimore  Sun,  John  O'Ren  makes  known  this 
month  saw  the  beginning  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  the  War-Be- 
tween-the-States,  The  Spanish-American  War,  and  the  World  War, 
the  four  greatest  conflicts  in  the  whole  history  of  our  country.  Each 
conflict  involved  a  principle  that  has  left  an  impress  upon  the  peo- 
ple at  large  who  never  fail  to  salute  the  "Stars  and  Bars"  with  an 
understanding  of  the  true  significance  of  our  flag. 

It  seems  contrary  to  the  laws  of  nature  that  April  should  carry 
so  many  dates  suggestive  of  a  war-like  spirit  when  all  nature  is 
lovely  in  its  freshness  and  beauty  of  colors. 

Yet  these  are  the  sad  facts :  In  April  1775  we  began  to  fight  the 
Redcoats;  in  April  1861  we  started  to  fight  for  the  Lost  Cause;  in 
April  1898  we  went  out  to  beat  the  Spaniards,  and  in  April  1917  we 
declared  war  against  Germany.  The  question  to  decide  is  can  there 
be  some  subtle  connection  between  Spring  and  war? 


"COMMUNITY  LIFE" 

"It  would  not  be  easy  for  us  to  define  what  we  mean  by  commun- 
ity life.  There  is  something  each  of  us  must  contribute  that  goes 
beyond  the  boundary  lines  of  one's  own  property.  There  is  a  com- 
munity responsibility,  and  outlook  and  friendliness,  and  point  of 
view.  The  failure  of  anyone  to  assume  his  responsibility  and  to 
permit  the  overflow  of  his  life  into  the  neighborhood  is  by  that  very 
act  hindering  the  common  good.  We  are  limiting  our  lives  to 
the  four  walls  within  which  we  spend  so  much  of  our  time. 

"Just  as  the  community  is  composed  of  individuals  and  families, 
so  the  city  is  composed  of  communities.  In  this  manner  our  in- 
fluence runs  farther  than  we  are  wont  to  think.  What  we  are  need- 
:*  ..r;  is  the  more  general  disposition  among  us  to  build  our  lives  into 
the  group  of  which  we  cannot  help  being  a  part  by  virtue  of  our 
nearness  to  one  another.  There  is  a  common  good,  and  toward 
that  we  must  plan  and  labor.  There  is  a  community  spirit  and  to 
improve  it  is  worthy  of  our  serious  thought.  There  are  standards 
to  be  set  up  within  the  thinking  of  this    group  and  we  should  en- 
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deavor  to  have  a  share  in  creating  them,  and  unless  we  make  for 
ourselves  a  place  we  have  no  right  to  complain  when  those  stand- 
ards are  lower  than  they  should  be  .This  is  a  wise  word  George  Ber- 
nard Shaw :  'I  am  of  the  opinion  that  my  life  belongs  to  the  whole 
community,  and  as  long  as  I  live  it  is  my  privilege  to  do  for  it  what- 
soever I  can.'  " 


LOOK  FOR  THE  GOOD 

Even  in  the  midst  of  the  national  confusion,  the  whirligig  of  ac- 
tivities of  every  nature,  accidents,  catastrophes  and  all  kinds  of 
crime,  an  occasional  act  of  love  slips  through  to  the  ears  of  the  pub- 
lic, demonstrating  that  there  continues  to  live  many  who  have  the 
milk  of  human  kindness  and  spirit  of  gratitude  in  their  hearts. 

There  are  times  when  one  feels  the  world  has  gone  to  the  bow- 
wow, or  is  growing  worse.  It  is  not.  The  means  of  communica- 
tion have  been  so  developed  that  wide-awake  reporters  let  nothing 
slip,  giving  to  the  reading  public  the  sensational  and  highly  emo- 
tional,— the  items  that  appeal  to  the  masses. 

But,  thanks  be  to  those  who  continue  to  walk  the  way  of  the  nar- 
row path  with  an  ambition  to  do  good  and  prove  themselves  to  be 
the  leaven  of  the  country.  The  story  of  the  ancient  city  Gomorrah 
is  familiar  to  all — not  destroyed  because  of  the  ten  righteous  ones 
found. 

Just  once  in  a  while  sweet  stories  of  generous  spirits  sift  to  the 
surface,  giving  hope  that  there  are  a  few  "righteous  ones  as  of  old" 
— who  will  prove  sufficient  leaven  to  sweeten  life. 

How  is  this?  In  our  midst  is  an  elderly  lady  who  renders  a  digni- 
fied service  in  a  home  as  a  companion.  During  an  illness  she  had 
the  attention  of  one  of  the  finest  physicians  at  a  nominal  cost.  This 
doctor  has  since  passed  to  the  great  beyond. 

In  return  for  the  nice  courtesies  received  from  the  physician  the 
lady  with  limited  means  instead  of  giving  flowers  to  the  sorrow 
stricken  home,  as  an  evidence  of  sympathy  and  appreciation  sent 
a  check  to  the  orphanage  asking  that  it  be  used  where  most  needed 
in  the  memory  of  Dr. . 
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Withouth  hesitation  will  say  a  thought  of  this  kind  eminates  only 
from  the  pure  in  heart  and  is  most  worthy  of  emulation. 


The  number  of  tourists  to  Florida  this  past  season  has  been  the 
greatest  since  the  date  that  marked  the  beginning  of  the  depression 
that  fell  upon  us, — we  know  -not  how.  This  influx  of  visitors  in 
search  of  a  milder  climate  is  suggestive  that  money  is  beginning  to 
creep  out  fearlessly,  meaning  better  business  for  everybody. 

Our  people  are  pleasure  seekers  and  the  forecast  is  that  the 
mountains  and  summer  resorts  of  North  Carolina  will  during  the 
heated  season  be  crowded  to  the  capacity.  The  same  cause  that 
filled  Florida  with  visitors  during  the  Winter  will  fill  up  all  resorts 
in  the  Old  North  State  this  Summer. 

Bion  H.  Butler  in  his  article,  "Another  of  North  Carolina's  Great 
Assets,"  in  Sunday's  Charlotte  Observer,  states  that  when  he  left 
Pennsylvania  for  the  sand  hills  of  his  adopted  state  forty  years  ago 
this  past  February,  the  temperature  was  20  degrees  below  zero,  and 
upon  reaching  here  found  the  arbutus  in  blossom,  the  peach  trees 
budding,  the  sun  warm  and  genial,  and  instantly  he  realized  he  had 
reached  a  "land  of  paradise." 

The  salubrious  climatic  conditions  make  the  playgrounds  of 
North  Carolina  most  valuable  assets,  offering  inducements  every 
season  of  the  year  to  tourists,  vacationists,  and  others  in  search  of  a 
health  resort  or  a  holiday  retreat. 

Without  doubt  the  tourist  business  is  most  promising,  and  one 
that  will  not  stand  still,  but  will  expand  as  sure  as  the  population  of 
the  state  will  increase.  Therefore,  every  inducement  and  comfort 
should  be  offered  the  traveling  public,  because  the  finest  publicity 
for  any  city  or  community  is  that  transmitted  by  word. 


COMFORTING 

It  is  well  to  remember  that  in  the  face  of  bewildering  misfor- 
tunes every  mountain  has  its  valley,  every  oasis  has  a  desert,  every 
island  has  a  lonely  sea,  every  rainbow  has  a  storm  cloud  and  every 
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day  has  a  night.  Besides,  never  was  an  oak  tree  grown  without 
weathering  the  storm,  and  the  greatest  of  all  comforting  thoughts 
is  that  the  resurrection  followed  Calvary. 

Lessons  of  this  life  are  never  learned  till  with  heroic,  self  disci- 
pline conditions  of  the  universe  are  accepted  as  a  whole.  This  is  the 
acid  test  of  all  character.  Nothing  is  gained  by  brooding,  poise 
and  happiness  are  lost  if  we  debate  life  rather  than  heroically  live 
it. 

"We  are  not  here  to  play,,  to  dream,  to  drift, 
We  have  hard  work  to  do  and  loads  to  lift, 
Shun  not  the  battle,  face  it, — 'tis  God's  gift." 


JEALOUSY 

We  all  know  the  story  of  the  Biblical  characters,  "Cain  and 
Abel,"  brothers.  Cain  was  a  tiller  of  the  soil  and  Abel  was  a  keep- 
er of  sheep.  Like  conditions  of  today  one  outstripped  the  other, 
and  jealousy  arose. 

In  the  process  of  time  Cain  brought  as  an  offering  the  fruits  of 
the  ground  and  Abel  brought  of  the  firstlings  of  his  flock — and  the 
latter  was  accepted. 

The  tribe  of  Cain,  a  jealous  tribe,  continues  to  increase  the  cause 
of  many  social  troubles,  because  of  not  being  permitted  to  think 
advisedly  and  give  expression  to  the  same.  The  book,  "The  Un- 
employed Carpenter,"  by  pastor  of  Madison  Avenue  M.  E.  Church, 
N.  Y.,  makes  clear  that  social  frictions  today  will  never  be  elimi- 
nated until  we  learn  individual  control,  restrain  our  own  liberties 
before  trying  to  restrain  the  liberties  of  others,  or  words  to  that 
effect. 
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THE  BOY  AND  THE  GIRL  PROBLEM 

(Selected) 


Have  parents  been  concentrating 
on  the  so-called  boy  problem  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  girl? 

Once  upon  a  time  everyone  accept- 
ed as  fact  that  the  boy  was  a  problem, 
until  someone  suggested  that  he  was 
not  a  problem,  but  an  opportunity — 
a  chance  to  improve  the  manhood  of 
the  next  generation. 

Countless  organizations  far  and 
near  have  been  devoting  their  best  ef- 
forts to  develop  better  boys,  but  there 
are  still  bad  boys,  and  always  will  be. 

And  now  people  are  beginning  to 
recognize  that  there  is  as,  much  a  girl 
problem  as  there  ever  was  a  boy  prob- 
lem. 

Prejudiced  minds  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  condemning  boys  without 
trial,  to  deciding  in  advance  that 
when  any  evil  mischief  was  done, 
some  boy  was  to  blame.  In  sum,  all 
boys  were  judged  with  the  worst  as  a 
standard. 

Very  much  the  same  thing  has 
brought  about  the  present-day  idea 
that  girls,  too,  offer  a  problem. 


Some  girls  have  done  indiscreet 
things  that,  measured  by  the  social 
standards  of  another  day,  appear  to 
be  bad. 

Evil-minded  persons  have  repeated 
chance  stories  heard  about  girls  and 
hypocritical  gossipers  have  villainous- 
ly enlarged  upon  them.  This  is  not 
to  say  there  are  no  bad  girls. 

But  the  daughters  of  today  are  no 
worse  than  their  mothers  were.  They 
are  the  product  of  modern  civiliza- 
tion. They  will  have  to  be  accepted 
as  they  are,  but  they  are  not  half  as 
bad  as  they  are  pictured. 

As  long  as  human  nature  continues 
to  run  true  to  form,  there  will  be  bad 
girls  and  bad  boys,  but  there  is  no 
doubt  that  improvement,  which  is 
controlled  to  some  extent  by  parents, 
will  reduce  the  number. 

However,  the  elements  of  birth,  and 
inherited  instincts  still  influence 
lives,  and  they  are  beyond  control  of 
society,  because  the  law  has  not  yet 
restricted  the  right  to  give  bfrth  to 
children. 


DEADLY  CONTENTMENT 


"Couldst  thou  in  vision  see 
Thyself  the  man  God  meant, 

Thou  never  more  couldst  be 
The  man  thou  art— content." 
— Selected. 
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CODE  FOR  THE  FAMILY 

(Selected) 


O.  V.  Woosley,  who  is  head  of  the 
Methodist  Orphanage  at  Winston-Sa- 
lem, says  that  children  cannot  be  rais- 
ed by  a  code,  "only  as  it  coincides 
with  everlasting  common  sense."  Mr. 
Woosley  believes  that  it  cannot  be 
properly  done  on  a  six-hour  day  and 
a  five-day  week  plan,  but  feels  that  it 
is,  an  interesting  and  challenging  task 
requiring  a  24-hour  day  and  a  seven- 
day  week  plan.  With  responsibility 
for  several  hundred  children  on  his 
shoulders,  it  is  natural  for  him  to  feel 
it,  but  how  many  parents  are  there 
who  look  at  the  rearing  of  a  family  as 
a  privilege  rather  than  a  task? 

So  far  as  the  hour  and  day  plan  is 
concerned,  we  agree  with  the  Win- 
ston-Salem man,  but  in  other  partic- 
ulars we  feel  that  perhaps  a  code  is 
just  the  thing  that  millions  of  our 
families  do  need.  Somehow  there  is 
something  lacking  about  the  family 
which,  could  it  be  recovered,  would 
give  it  new  strength  and  prestige. 
While  it  is  not  our  purpose  to  draft  a 


code  for  the  family  today,  we  never- 
theless take  this  opportunity  to  point 
out  a  number  of  things  which  should 
be  embodied  in  such  a  code. 

There  should  be  more  interest  in 
the  moral  and  spiritual  welfare  of 
members  of  a  family.  It  should  be  a 
policy  of  parents  to  give  as  much  at- 
tention as  possible  to  the  moulding  of 
character  in  their  children  from  birth 
to  maturity.  Brothers,  sisters  and 
parents  should  consider  it  a  privilege 
to  offer  words  of  encouragement  from 
time  to  time  to  each  other  and  most 
strive  to  build  up  a  sort  of  family 
pride  which  would  make  any  member 
ashamed  to  do  or  say  anything  which 
would  reflect  on  the  name  of  the  fam- 

iiy. 

Off  hand,  the  average  person  will 
say  that  these  things  are  being  done 
in  most  families,  but  is  that  true?  Un- 
consciously, there  may  be  a  tendency 
in  this  direction  but  direct  effort  is 
needed. 


The  following  is  one  of  the  many  stories  told  about  the  kind- 
heartedness  of  the  great  singer  Jenny  Lind,  who  was  called 
"the  Swedish  Nigthingale." 

It  is  said  that  during  her  visit  Edinburgh,  in  1865,  she 
went  one  day  into  a  music  shop  to  buy  some  songs  and  that  the 
young  man  who  waited  on  her,  not  knowing  who  she  was,  in- 
quired whether  she  had  heard  the  famous  Jenny  Lind.  "Yes," 
said  the  lady;  "have  you  heard  her?"  "No,  replied  the  shop- 
man. "I  should  like  very  much  to  do  so;  but,  unfortunately, 
I  cannot  afford  to  go  to  the  concerts."  The  customer  then 
asked  the  young  man  if  he  would  be  good  enough  to  play  the 
accompaniment  of  a  song  which  she  had  chosen.  She  sang  the 
song  all  through,  and  never  had  the  player  heard  anything  so 
beautiful !  "There,"  she  said  to  him,  when  she  had  finished  the 
song,  "now  you  have  heard  Jenny  Lind." — Selected. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  IRVING 


(Reidsville  Review) 


Recently  a  tablet  to  mark  the  birth- 
place of  Washington  Irving  in  New 
York  city  was  dedicated  and  plans 
for  a  $30,000  memorial  to  be  erected 
at  Irvington-on-Hudson,  where  he  is 
buried  in  Sleepy  Hollow  cemetery, 
were  disclosed. 

Irving  was  born  in  1783,  and  in  his 
boyhood  gave  little  indication  of  the 
great  talents  which  he  afterwards 
employed  with  such  marked  success. 
In  fact,  it  is  recorded  that  while  his 
two  brothers  were  permitted  to  enter 
college,  he  was  not  considered  prom- 
ising enough  to  warrant  the  expense 
of  such  a  course. 

He  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
particularly  industrious,  but  spent 
much  time  in  excursions  along  the 
Hudson  and  in  general  readding,  al- 
though he  studied  in  a  law  office  and 
was  finally  admitted  to  the  bar.  He 
traveled  in  Europe  for  two  years,  his 


observations  combined  with  his  al- 
ready acquired  knowledge  of  Ameri- 
can lore  giving  him  a  rich  store  of 
material  for  his  literary  work. 

After  some  early  writing  with  rath- 
er indifferent  success,  his  "History  of 
New  York  by  Diedriek  Knickerbock- 
er" appeared  in  1809  and  placed  him 
in  the  position  of  the  first  American 
to  win  international  fame  solely  as  a 
man  of  letters,  its  quaint  human  and 
felicitious  style  winning  instant  ac- 
claim on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 

His  subsequent  works  were  almost 
uniformly  successful  and  covered  a 
wide  range,  including  history  and  bi- 
ography, as  well  as  many  unusual 
tales  of  rare  charm.  The  death  of 
Matilda  Hoffman,  a  sweetheart  of 
Irving's  youth,  cast  a  shadow  over 
his  life  and  never  married.  He  died 
at  the  age  of  75. 


STORIES  THAT  WILL  NOT  DIE 

Some  stories  never  wear  out  because  they  have  the  power  to 
drive  home  truth  of  practical  value.  They  may  in  reality  be 
little  more  than  fable  or  parable,  so  far  as  their  actual  occuren- 
ces are  concerned,  but  they  were  not  born  to  die. 

Such  is  the  story  attributed  to  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  the 
great  American  preacher  of  a  former  generation.  The  story 
runs  like  this : 

A  horse-trader  once  went  to  Henry  Ward  Beecher  and  said: 
"Mr.  Beecher,  I  have  a  good  family  horse  I  want  to  sell  you.  He 
is  a  good  carriage  horse.  He  works  double  with  any  other 
horse  and  on  either  side  of  the  tongue.  In  short  he  is  a  good 
all  round  horse  and  a  good  team  worker."  Mr.  Beecher  replied: 
"My  friend,  I  can't  buy  your  horse,  but  I  would  like  to  have 
him  as  a  member  of  my  church." — N.  C.  Advocate. 
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THE  IRIS-FLOWER  OF  THE  RAINBOW 

By  Mary  Carolyn  McKee 


The  spring  rain  ceases  its  silvery 
patter;  in  the  east,  a  rainbow  flings 
its  great  arch  from  horizon  to  horiz- 
on; and  in  the  garden,  the  iris  flow- 
ers lift  their  purple  heads  proudly. 
Flowers  of  the  rainbow! 

How  many  centuries  ago  these 
queenly  blossoms  grasped  the  imagi- 
nation of  men  no  one  knows.  The 
very  name  iris  is  of  legendary  origin. 
Because  of  its  exquisite  color,  the  old 
Greeks  thought  of  the  flower  as  the 
symbol  of  Iris,  who  was  the  messen- 
ger of  the  Gods.  About  her  should- 
ers Iris  wore  a  scarf  of  many  colors 
that  shimmered  softly  as  she  sped 
about  her  errands.  The  scarf  was 
not  only  colorful,  but  very  versatile, 
for  when  the  maiden  wished  to  de- 
scend to  the  earth,  she  flung  it  light- 
ly across  the  sky  and  walked  down 
the  graceful,  bow-like  bridge  that  it 
formed. 

To  the  early  Egyptians,  the  iris, 
which  grew  abundantly  by  the  fertile 
banks  of  the  Nile,  symbolized  power 
and  eloquence.  They  placed  it  rever- 
ently upon  the  forehead  of  the  fa- 
mous Sphinx.  In  Babylon  and  As- 
syria, the  rulers  bore  its  regal  pur- 
ple blossoms  upon  their  scepters,  for 
to  them  its  three  petals  stood  for  wis- 
dom, faith  and  valor. 

Later  we  find  the  iris  being  used 
as  the  regal  badge  of  France,  but  it 
was  not  until  1137  that  Louis  VII 
adopted  it  formally  as  his  own  em- 
blem and  it  became  known  as  flower- 
of-Louis,  fleur-de-Louis,  and  fleur-de- 


lis. 

The  conventionalized  design  of  the 
French  decorative  schemes,  and  wher- 
ever used  it  gives  dignity,  formality, 
fleur-de-lis  has.  been  much  used  in 
the  "grand  manner." 

Far  around  on  the  other  side  of  the 
world,  the  Japanese,  that  nation  of 
flower  lovers  extraordinary,  hold  a 
special  fete  every  June  in  honor  of 
the  iris.  Public  conveyances  and 
rickshas  are  decorated  with  garlands 
of  iris,  and  every  home  has  its  spray 
of  these  flowers  drooping  from  the 
eaves,. 

Water  plays  an  important  part  in 
every  Japanese  garden,  and  the  iris 
often  mirrors,  its  deep  purple  beauty, 
or  its  golden  glamour,  in  a  garden 
stream  or  pool.  The  traveler  in  Ja- 
pan is  frequently  fascinated  by  the 
picturesque  sight  of  iris  growing 
right  out  of  the  roofs  of  the  thatched 
cottages.  This  fashion  of  roof  gar- 
dening is  as  practical  as  it  is  picture- 
sque, for  the  tenuous  roots  hold  the 
thatch  firmly  and  prevent-  it  from 
leaking. 

In  our  country  we  often  find  the  ir- 
is growing  "native"  along  the  streams 
and  in  the  cypress  swamps  of  Flori- 
da. Louisiana  has  a  variety  of  gi- 
gantic wild  iris  that  flourishes  luxur- 
iantly in  the  flat  fields  near  New  Or- 
leans. The  cultivated  iris  is  increas- 
ingly popular,  for  it  adds  a  distinct- 
ive and  queenly  note  to  the  rainbow  of 
gay-colored  blossoms  that  make  up  a 
garden. 
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TEACHING  HONESTY 


By  Mary 

The  little  son  of  a  well-known  min- 
ister came  home  one  evening  with  a 
handful  of  circulars.  On  being  ask- 
ed where  he  had  found  so  many,  he 
said  that  he  had  picked  them  up  from 
the  lawns  of  all  the  houses  for  sever- 
al blocks  around. 

The  father  explained  to  the  little 
lad  that  someone  had  paid  to  have 
those  circulars  printed  because  he 
wanted  all  the  people  to  read  his  mes- 
sage to  themm„lll  faf  af  af  af  af  aff 
sage  to  them,  and  so  it  was  not  right 
to  take  them  away.  When  he  was 
sure  his  son  understood,  he  said, 
"What  shall  we  do  about  it,  Harold?" 

"Put  them  back,"  answered  Harold 
quickly.  "But,"  he  added  hesitating- 
ly as  he  looked  out  of  the  window, 
"it  is  getting  dark." 

"I'll  go  with  you  if  you  wish,"  the 
father  offered. 

So  the  pastor  of  the  big  city  church 
went  with  his  little  boy  to  return  the 
circulars  to  the  lawns  of  the  neigh- 
borhood, many  of  which  were  in  front 
of  the  homes  of  his  parishioners,.  The 
occasion  was  impressive.  It  was  dif- 
ficult for  Harold  to  remember  the  lo- 
cation of  all  places  where  he  had 
picked  up  the  handbills,  yet  he 
thought  with  father  that  they  should 
be  put  back  just  where  he  had  found 
them. 

"I'm  glad  you  helped  me  take  them 
back,"  he  said  smiling  up  at  the  min- 
ister as  they  re-entered  the  house.  "I 
thought  they'd  just  been  thrown  away 
but,  I  know  better  now." 

Harold  will  never  forget  this  inci- 
dent, and  it  will  help  him  to  under- 
stand  and   practice  honesty  in   every 


Starck  Kerr 

situation  in  life,  for  it  taught  him  to 
think  of  the  rights  of  others. 

When  children  take  what  does  not 
belong  to  them,  it  is  usually  because 
they  do  not  realize  the  injustice  they 
are  doing  to  someone  else.  Some  mo- 
thers complain  that  their  children 
take  money  from  the  family  funds, 
and  even  from  others,  outside  of  the 
family;  this  becomes  a  difficult  prob- 
lem. But  if  the  child  is  taught  from 
babyhood  what  money  is  for,  and  that 
mother  and  father  need  it  to  pay  the 
home  expenses — the  food  and  cloth- 
ing for  baby  as  well  as  for  themselv- 
es— and  that  other  people  all  need 
their  money  for  the  same  purposes,  it 
is  surprisingly  easy  for  the  little  ones 
to  grasp  the  idea,  and  to  understand 
that  it  is  fair  for  them  to  spend  only 
the  little  share  that  can  be  given  them 
as  an  allowance. 

If  a  child  is  especially  fond  of 
spending,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  let  him 
hand  the  money  to  the  conductor  when 
traveling,  to  let  him  give  the  money 
to  the  merchant  when  you  have  made 
a  purchase,  and  to  let  him  play  store 
with  you  at  home. 

I  knew  a  little  fellow  less  than  two 
years  old  who  was  very  fond  of  play- 
ing this  game  with  his  aunt.  He  would 
be  the  grocer,  and  Auntie  would  come 
and  spend  her  money  for  groceries  at 
his  store.  When  her  funds  were  ex- 
hausted he  returned  every  penny  to 
her,  and  then  they  would  begin  over 
again.  Sometimes,  at  first,  he  would 
ask  to  keep  part  of  the  money,  but 
Auntie  explained  that  she  needed  it  to 
live  on  but  she  would  lend  it  to  him  to 
play     with.     He  was     quite     content 
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with  her  explanation  and  with  the 
pennies  or  occasional  nickels  which 
she  could  give  him. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  to  teach 
the  children  honesty,  besides  and 
above  everything  else,  we  must  be 
scrupulously  honest  with  everyone 
ourselves.     It  will  not  do  to  "get  by" 


without  paying  fare  for  a  child  old 
enough  to  pay  fare,  nor  to  keep  the 
money  the  conductor  overlooks  tak- 
ing occasionally,  and  then  expect 
the  children  of  the  family  to  have 
good  ideas  of  honesty.  The  stand- 
ards for  parents  and  children  must 
both  be  set  high. 


DOGWOOD  VALUABLE  AS  TIMBER 

(Selected) 


Flowering  dogwood,  now  making 
the  forests  and  countryside  beautiful, 
is  not  the  weed  tree  it  is  commonly 
thought  to  be  but  is  a  paying  com- 
mercial crop  when  it  reaches  a  mark- 
etable size  of  five  inches  in  diameter 
or  larger,  says  R.  W.  Grseber,  exten- 
sion forester  at  State  College. 

Mountain  farmers,  especially,  are 
selling  this  tree  for  cash,  Grasber  de- 
clared. 

"There  are  five  mills  cutting  dog- 
wood now  in  operation  west  of  Ashe- 
ville  in  the  region  along  the  Murphy 
branch  of  the  Southern  Railway," 
Graber  said.  "The  great  stacks  of 
dogwood  timber  at  some  of  these 
mills  indicate  the  possible  income 
from  this  often-neglected  forest  crop. 
Individual  mills  vary  somewhat  in 
the  specifications  under  which  they 
buy  dogwood  timber  but  usually  noth- 
ing under  five  inches  is  wanted.  The 
current   prices   paid   farmers     range, 


according  to  quality,  from  $10  to  $14 
a  cord  of  128  cubic  feet." 

The  forester  stated  that  dogwood 
timber  is  used  largely  for  manufac- 
turing shuttles  for  the  textile  indus- 
try. No  practical  substitute  for  the 
wood  has  been  found. 

"For  that  reason,  farmers  will  find 
it  good  business  to  protect  and  grow 
their  dogwood  timber  to  commercial 
size.  One  Murphy  mill  owner  said 
he  had  handled  more  than  one  million 
dollars  worth  of  dogwood  products 
from  the  mountains  of  Western  Caro- 
lina and  Eastern  Tennessee,"  Grae- 
ber  said.  "Only  the  larger  trees  are 
cut  and  those  who  are  interestd  in 
preserving  the  tree  for  its  beauty 
need  have  no  fear  that  this  commer- 
cial use  will  exterminate  the  trees.  As 
farmers  learn  of  the  market  value  of 
their  trees,  they  will  be  more  con- 
cerned about  protecting  them." 


If  you  have  knowledge,  let  others  light  their  candles  at  it. 

— Margaret  Fuller. 
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DRIPPING  UMBRELLAS 


By  Don 

When  April  showers  come  down  up- 
on us  with  little  warning,  there  is 
nothing  we  desire  so  ardently  as  an 
umbrella.  It  is  hard  to  imagine  a  ci- 
ty street  on  a  wet  day  without  um- 
brellas bobbing  along  on  it,  but  for 
thirty  years  after  the  first  umbrella 
appeared  on  a  London  street,  carry- 
ing one  was  a  laughable  incident.  Al- 
though umbrellas  are  now  considered 
useful  objects  the  world  over,  they 
still  make  good  copy  for  humorists 
and  cartoonists. 

Known  by  other  names,  umbrellas 
had  been  in  use  for  centuries  in  hot 
southern  climates  before  their  intro- 
duction to  London.  Jonas  Hanway, 
in  1750,  invented  a  folding  umbrella 
which  was  designed  to  protect  Eng- 
lishmen from  the  rain.  The  name, 
"umbrella''  was  derived  from  the  It- 
alian word  umbra,  shade.  Umbrel- 
las had  been  carried  by  English  wo- 
men before  Hanway  was  born,  but 
they  were  only  intended  for  dress  use. 
The  name  "parasol"  was  coined  to 
distinguish  them  from  the  practical 
umbrella.  Parasol  means  literally, 
"against  the  sun." 

Hanway  had  a  hard  time  trying  to 
popularize  his  umbrella.  Though  he 
carried  it  everywheere  with  him,  re- 
gardless of  the  jibes  and  even  the 
missiles  of  disrespectful  boys,  people 
did  not  seem  to  appreciate  its  useful- 
ness. Hackney  coachmen  and  chair 
bearers  feared  the  umbrella  might  be 
adopted  by  people  who  ought  to  ride 
in  their  coaches  or  chairs  when  wea- 
ther was  bad.  Other  well-intention- 
ed persons  even  believed  it  was  wrong 


Young 

to  keep  off  the  rain  which  the  Lord 
sent.  It  took  nearly  thirty  years  to 
convince  the  Londoners  that  the  um- 
brella could  make  life  much  more 
pleasant  in  a  rainy  climate.  Today 
an  Englishman  may  often  be  recog- 
nized by  the  carefully  wrapped  um- 
brella that  he  carries  daily. 

The  umbrellas  used  for  shade  in 
ancient  Persia  and .  Egypt  somewhat 
resemble  large  modern  lamp  shades 
mounted  on  straight  sticks.  The 
Egyptians  had  apparently  never  tak- 
en a  lesson  from  the  papyrus  plant 
which  could  fold  and  unfold.  Han- 
way, who  traveled  as  a  merchant  in 
Persia  and  Russia,  observed  the  ac- 
tion of  the  plant  and  applied  its  prin- 
ciples to  his  first  crude  umbrella.  The 
ribs  punched  holes  through  its  cover- 
ing when  it  was  raised.  Even  when 
umbrellas  were  manufactured  in 
quantities,  they  were  always  difficult 
to  raise,  until  it  was  found  that  oiling 
the  silken  cover  was  unnecessary.  Be- 
fore individuals  began  to  buy  um- 
brellas, each  coffee  house  and  inn  had 
one  umbrella.  This  was  for  the  use 
of  the  guests  when  going  to  and  from 
their  carriages  before  the  door. 

Today  the  design  and  materials,  of 
umbrellas  has  been  so  much  improved 
that  some  of  them  are  lovely  cre- 
ations Tips,  ferrules,  and  handles 
have  been  changed.  Jonas  Hana- 
way  made  a  handle  with  a  crook  so 
that  he  could  carry  it  over  his  arm 
when  his  umbrella  was  folded.  For 
a  long  time  umbrellas  when  closed 
were  carried  upside  down  by  a  ring  at 
the  top.     The  bent  crook  handle  still 
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remains  the  commonest  type  for  ord- 
inary handles,  and  the  most  useful, 
especially  for  men. 

At  one  time  a  curiosity  of  umbrella 
design  was  the  addition  of  a  lightning 
rod.  Toward  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century  a  Frenchman,  Barbeu-Du- 
boroug,  invented  the  portable  light- 
ning rod  for  protection  during  a 
storm.  An  iron  bar  was  attached  to 
the  umbrella,  and  this  required  a  met- 
al cord  that  trailed  along  the  ground. 
Frenchmen  seem  to  have  adopted  the 
umbrella  more  quickly  than  English- 
men. They  began  early  to  design  or- 
namental handles,  and  soon  umbrel- 
las became  fashionable. 

Naturally,  we  think  our  present  um- 
brellas the  most  attractive  that  have 
ever  been  manufactured.  Modern  re- 
search methods  have  brought  many 
new  materials  for  their  making.  The 
beautiful  imitations  of  jade,  amber, 
glass,  and  mother  of  pearl  handles 
can  now  be  made  from  chemical  com- 
positions. In  the  old  handle  markets 
of  Europe,  which  at  one  time  drew 
merchants  from  all  over  the  world, 
many  odd  materials  were  used — im- 
ported woods,  precious  metals,  bone, 
elephant  tusks,  horn,  shells,  and 
leather  tanned  from  the  skins  of 
strange  beasts. 

In  Mexico  ants  were  used  to  make 
queer  umbrella  handles.  Saplings 
were  cut  from  a  certain  cactus,  and 


soaked  in  sweetened  water.  When 
they  were  stuck  in  the  ground  the 
ants  ate  away  the  fibrous  part  and 
left  only  the  wood.  Merchants  have 
long  recognized  the  importance  of 
novelty  handles  in  selling  umbrellas. 

Umbrellas  have  shrunken  much  in 
size  from  the  original  types  designed 
when  there  was  plenty  of  room  in  the 
streets  for  pedestrians  to  shelter  un- 
der almost  portable  tents.  Now  um- 
brellas are  made  to  take  up  as  little 
space  as  practicable.  Handles  are 
shorter  also.  Their  length  is  influ- 
enced by  fashion.  The  Napoleonic 
styles  demanded  very  long  handles, 
to  clear  the  high  headdresses  of  the 
ladies. 

Perhaps  the  umbrellas  of  the  fu- 
ture may  be  as  different  in  appear- 
ance as  those  of  today  are  from  the 
Napoleonic  era.  It  is  difficult  to 
make  predictions,  but  a  changing 
world  is  sure  to  demand  improvements. 
Whatever  changes  there  may  be,  the 
umbrellas  will  always  be  useful.  Jo- 
nas Hanway  was  right  when  he  kept 
his  umbrella  among  the  jeering,  and 
predicted  its  popularity.  Nothing 
makes  a  person  feel  more  comforta- 
bly prepared  for  emergencies  than  a 
good  umbrella  in  the  crook  of  his  arm 
when  the  clouds  begin  to  gather  and 
the  raindrops  threaten  to  patter 
down. 


The  world  is  a  looking-glass,,  and  it  gives  back  to  every  man 
the  reflection  of  his  own  face.  Frown  at  it,  and  it  in  turn  will 
look  sourly  upon  you;  laugh  at  it  and  with  it,  and  it  is  a  jolly, 
kind  companion. — Thackeray. 
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PANSIES  AND  PANSIES 


By  Leslie  Blake 

who  does  not  love  the  pansy  faces 
that  look  up  at  us  so  cheerfully  from 
the  garden  beds  and  greet  us  in  the 
spring  from  crowded  baskets  on  sale 
in  many  places?  How  many  baskets 
of  pansies  have  been  sold  because 
some  saucy  little  face  was  so  appeal- 
ing it  could  not  be  passed  by! 

However,  they  are  expensive  bought 
that  way,  and  every  girl  with  a  little 
thought  and  care  can  plant  pansies 
for  herself  and  have  them  in  the 
pansy  bed  and  clustered  here  and 
there  in  spots  all  through  the  garden. 

The  more  they  are  picked,  the  more 
they  thrive,  and  it  is  a  small  matter 
to  have  enough  to  fill  dishes  in  our 
own  homes  and  those  of  our  friends 
and  send  many  to  the  local  hospitals 
and  to  Flower  Missions,  besides,  hav- 
ing them  nod  cheerfully  to  our  friends 
when  they  visit  the  garden. 

Pansies  will  grow  most  anywhere, 
but  they  thrive  best  where  there  is 
more  or  less  shade,  as  too  much  sun  is 
apt  to  wither  the  plant  leaves.  They 
are  good  growers  on  the  north  side  of 
a  house,  or  under  trees  not  too  heav- 
ily leaved,  and  will  grow  and  bloom 
long  after  the  other  garden  flowers 
are  dead  from  the  frost.  If  the  sea- 
son is  mild,  sometimes  blooms  may  be 
picked  into  October. 

Pansies  may  be  sown  in  the  spring 
or  fall.  Some  of  those  sown  in  the 
spring  may  be  taken  into  window  box- 
es in  the  house  and  will  bloom  for 
quite  a  long  time,  or  s.eeds  may  be 
sown  in  the  window  boxes  themselves 
in  the  fall  and  you  should  have  pan- 
sies for  Christmas. 

For  the  pansy  bed  itself,  sow  the 


seeds  in  the  spring,  either  in  shallow 
boxes  or  seed  pans  of  fine  sandy  soil 
any  time  up  to  the  middle  of  April, 
and  place  in  a  small  hotbed  if  you 
have  one,  if  not,  in  a  sunny  window, 
but  where  the  temperature  will  not  be 
more  than  65  degrees.  When  the 
seeds  have  come  up,  gently  sprinkle 
about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  of  dirt, — 
pulverized  by  the  fingers  as  you  let 
it  drop, — over  them,  and  keep  sprink- 
led just  enough  so  the  earth  does  not 
dry  out.  At  the  end  of  three  weeks 
transplant  into  boxes  with  a  deeper 
amount  of  earth  and  far  apart 
enough  to  allow  for  growth,  or  put  in 
tiny  pots,.  They  may  be  placed  out 
of  doors  in  the  middle  of  the  day  for 
a  few  hours,  and  should  have  plenty 
of  fresh  air.  The  middle  of  May 
they  may  be  transplanted  to  the  pan- 
sy bed  and  then  will  need  only  weed- 
ing, watering  in  too  hot  or  dry  wea- 
ther, and  the  flowers  kept  picked. 
This  method  is  used  by  one  of  the 
most  successful  pansy  growers  in  the 
country,  whose  farm  from  the  middle 
of  May  to  the  first  of  July  is  visited 
by  thousands  of  people  seeing  his 
plants. 

His  directions  for  fall  planting  are 
also  given,  and  are  equally  successful 
in  raising  fine  hardy  plants.  Plant 
the  seeds  in  the  ground  in  August 
about  the  same  distance  from  the  top 
of  the  ground  as  in  the  spring  plant- 
ing, and  cover  with  newspapers  or 
burlap  bags  in  the  middle  of  the  day 
to  keep  too  much  heat  from  reaching 
the  seeds.  Also  see  that  the  ground 
is  kept  moist,  but  not  wet,  until  the 
seeds  come  up.  In  about  six  weeks  the 
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young  plants  will  be  ready  to  go  into 
the  regular  pansy  bed.  When  frost 
comes,  cover  the  plants  with 
dry  leaves  to  a  depth  of  about  three 
inches  and  in  the     spring     you     will 


have  fine,  sturdy  plants  that  will 
bloom  freely,  and  you  may  have  a 
whole  bed  of  them  for  the  price  of 
one  basket. 


ONE  HUNDRED  YEARS  AGO 

(Selected) 


A.  M.  Loy,  of  Shelby,  has  taken  the 
time  to  collect  a  dozen  or  more  facts 
one  hundred  years  old  and  publishes 
them  in  the  Cleveland  Star: 

One  hundred  years  ago  the  banks 
of  North  Carolina  had  suspended 
payments,  and  nine-tenths  of  all  the 
land  was  for  sale. 

The  Governor  in  his  inaugural  ad- 
dress called  North  Carolina  a  country 
"worn  down  by  the  hand  of  adversi- 
ty; the  land  is  worn  out;  real  estate 
has  so  depreciated  as  not  to  possess  a 
fixed  value;  people  are  emigrating 
from  the  State;  manufacturing  ad- 
vantages, are  unimproved;  our  schools 
and  colleges  are  languishing  from 
neglect." 

Governor  Swain  said  it  cost  more 
to  run  a  session  of  the  Legislature 
than  was  spent  for  any  other  one 
thing. 

One  hundred  years  ago  the  politici- 
ans said  there  is  too  little  tax  on  the 
rich  and  too  much  on  the  poor. 

The  Governor  declared  that  the 
main  trouble  with  the  State  was  ig- 
norance. About  one-third  of  the  peo- 
ple could  not  read  or  write. 

The  University  of  Chapel  Hill  had 
120  students. 


One  hundred  years  ago  a  newspa- 
per published  in  Rutherfordton  con- 
tained this  advertisement:  Will  pay 
$200  a  year  for  a  man  who  can  teach 
English,  Latin,  etc.  It  is  also  desir- 
able that  he  should  understand  vocal 
music." 

The  property  valuation  of  the 
State  was  $43,000,000,  almost  the 
same  as  that  of  Cleveland  county  to- 
day. 

The  first  denominational  college 
was  chartered. 

Judge  Gaston  delivered  the  com- 
mencement address  at  the  University 
and  declared  that  slavery  was  the 
greatest  evil  affecting  the  South. 

One  hundred  years  ago,  Judge  Hen- 
derson died  and  Judge  Ruffin  became 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

The  Legislature  passed  a  bill  to  put 
a  new  roof  on  the  Capitol  at  Raleigh 
and  the  same  year,  just  as  the  roof 
was  completed,  the  building  burned. 

One  hundred  years  ago  the  first 
free  school  in  the  State  was  opened  in 
Johnston  county. 

One  hundred  years  ago  the  "stars" 
fell  and  prayers^  were  offered  by  peo- 
ple who  never  prayed. 


Speech  is  the  index  of  the  mind. — Seneca. 


\ 
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CACHIN'  AND  COONIN' 

By  Ada  Kellog  Runner 

"Boys,  you  cannot  be  too  careful  of       glad  to  come  to  you." 


the  little  things  in  life." 

It  was  Mr.  Davis,  teacher  of  the 
boys'  class  in  the  Penville  Sunday 
school,  speaking  as  he  finished  the 
lesson. 

"When  even  good  King  David  of 
old,"  he  continued,  "could  say  un- 
flinchingly, 'Let  the  words  of  my 
mouth  and  the  meditation  of  my  heart 
be  acceptable  in  thy  !=ight,  0  Lord,  my 
strength  and  my  Redeemer,'  so  might 
we  watch  carefully  our  every  step 
and  action  that  it  not  only  may  lead 
us  on  a  downward  trail,  but  that  we 
may  not  influence  others  to  take  a 
mis-step." 

There  was  a  rustle  as  the  papers 
were  being  distributed  and  the  clos- 
ing hour  was  near.  A  few  of  the 
boys  often  thought  old  Davis  was  too 
preachy,  and  they  were  growing  rest- 
less as  he  continued: 

"Boys,  think  before  you  enter  even 
a  bit  of  fun.  I  have  known  little 
pranks  of  boyhood  to  become  serious 
scars  on  manhood.  And  often  we, 
who  are  blessed  by  entering  the 
Lord's  house,  are  of  more  importance 
to  our  friends  and  neighbors  than  we 
know.  They  look  to  us  for  help  and 
guidance.  They  watch  our  every 
movement  as  an  example  when  we 
little  realize  it." 

The  papers  rustled  rudely  in  a  far 
corner.  Tenderly  the  voice  continued: 

"Boys,  I  pray  for  you,  that  you 
may  have  all  the  joy  of  youth  without 
any  mistakes  which  will  cause  you 
sorrow  later.  May  I  say  that  at  all 
times  I  am  with  you  in  thought.  If 
you  ever  need  me  I  shall  be  only  too 


The  bell  rang  sharply.  There  was 
a  motion  of  dismissal,  and  the  group, 
a  dozen  or  so  lads,  filed  quietly  from 
the  studyroom. 

"A  heap  he  knows  about  pranks  of 
youth,"  Ben  Walters  sneered.  "But 
he'd  call  a  Sunday  school  picnic  a 
wow." 

Dan  Torrey  looked  over  at  the 
slender  figure  of  the  little  old  teacher 
with  his  well-poised  head  of  silvery 
hair,  its,  clean,  well-cut  features  and 
kindly  eyes,  whose  sparkle  could  not 
be  dimmed  even  by  the  glasses  he  was 
forced  to  wear. 

"He  has  a  kindly  heart,  Ben,"  Dan 
said  quietly,  "and  I  believe  had  as 
happy  a  boyhood  as  we  could  ever  ex- 
pect. Really  I  shall  be  glad  if,  when 
I  reach  his  age,  I  have  as  young  and 
friendly  a  heart  as  his.  Think  of 
Judge  Abbot,  Doctor  Allen,  Bruce 
Somers,  and  old  Mr.  Craig.  Surely 
Mr.  Davis  is  more  likable  than  any  of 
them." 

"Old  fogies,  all  of  them,"  sneered 
Ben.  "Can't  see  why  we've  got  to 
care  what  they  think  or  say.  Why 
bother  with  such  old  crabs,  anyway?" 

"But,  Ben,  they  have  lived  many 
years  to  our  days  and  are  rich  in  ex- 
perience. They  are  the  influential 
men  of  our  town.  We  can  learn 
much  from  them  that  will  help  us, 
and  then,  too,  in  spite  of  our  wishes, 
they  pass  their  judgment  on  us  and 
our  deeds.  It  is  well  to  have  their 
favor." 

"Aw,  cut  it,  Dan,  you're  getting 
fossiled  before  your  time.  How  in 
all   creation   are  those   old-timers     to 
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understand  us  and  our  times?  We're 
living  in  an  entirely  different  age. 
Automobiles,  radios,  aeroplanes — 
why,  everything  they  never  dreamed 
about.  And  we're  young!  They  don't 
know  how  we  feel!" 

So  earnest  had  the  boys  been  that 
they  had  let  the  others  push  past 
them  unnoticed,  but  slowly  following 
the  surging  crowd  again  they  joined 
their  comrades  where  Ted  Warner 
was  holding  a  conference  with  them. 
Ted  was  not  brought  up  to  go  to  Sun- 
day school,  and  while  he  never  said 
anything  to  hinder  the  others  he  had 
never  found  the  inclination  to  change 
his  early  habits,  which  were  formed 
in  the  years  preceding  his  recent  com- 
ing to  Pennville.  The  boys  had  often 
asked  him,  and  he  always  gave  as  a 
partial  excuse  that  he  liked  to  sleep 
too  well  on  Sunday  mornings,  but  he 
was  there  to  greet  them  when  they 
came  out  of  the  church,  just  as  he 
was  today,  although  it  was  but  an 
hour  later  than  it  would  have  been  to 
come  for  the  lesson. 

"C'mon,  fellers,  pile  in,"  he  waved 
to  his  powerful,  big  red  sporting  car. 
"Let's  take  a  run  round." 

Three  piled  into  the  seat.  Three 
more  in  the  rumble  seat,  and  the  oth- 
ers draped  themselves  carelessly  on 
the  fenders  and  running  boards.  It 
was  a  matter  of  much  concern  to  the 
older  folks  of  the  town  to  see  how 
perfectly  and  foolishly  careless  they 
were  of  life  and  limb  as  they  perched 
recklessly  when  Ted  turned  his  crazy 
corners  or  tore  up  the  road. 

As,  they  dashed  ahead,  Ted  called 
out  cheerily:  "Keep  your  eyes  peeled, 
fellows  and  let  me  know  what  you 
see.  I've  got  a  sight  thafs  good  for 
sore  eyes  not  far  away." 

Laughing  and  chattering,  they  sped 


along,  the  engine  in  the  car  purring 
smoothly,  a  perfect  tribute  to  the  skill 
of  mechanical  America;  its  brightly 
painted  red  body,  like  a  beautiful  red 
bird,  skimming  along  the  highway  in 
the  early  October  sunshine. 

Jack  Frost  had  touched  the  world 
with  his  magic  brushes  and  the  air 
had  enough  of  the  tang  of  the  ap- 
proaching winter  to  be  strongly  exhil- 
arating. Their  hair  flying,  as  did 
their  coat  tails,  they  felt  all  the  spir- 
it of  youth  in  their  blood  as  they  rac- 
ed along  through  the  chill  air  in  the 
glory  of  the  autumn  beauty.  They 
felt,  indeed,  that  "theirs  was  the 
world  and  everything  that  in  it  is." 

"Oh,  boy,  look!  See  that,  would 
you!"  Jim  Grawn  exclaimed  as  Ted 
tore  around  a  corner  and  slackened 
his  pace. 

Jim  was  perched  on  the  back  of  the 
rumble  seat  and  had  a  greater  van- 
tage point  than  some  of  the  others. 

"What  is  it?"  "Where"  "Whats  the 
matter?"  rose  from  their  lusty 
throats. 

"Whoopee!  I  spy!"  shouted  Ben. 

"Me,  too!"  cried  George  Gaines,  as 
he  heroically  extricated  his  limbs  and 
pulled  himself  to  a  place  of  vantage. 

"Watermillions,  as  I'm  alive!  Oho, 
massa !"  said  Jim. 

Ted  again  stepped  on  the  gas  as  he 
said:  "Better  not  let  anyone  see  us, 
but  I  thought  you'd  all  be  interested. 
"What  do  y'  say  to  a  little  cooning 
party?" 

"They  sho'  make  my  mouth  water," 
said  Jim. 

"I'm  with  you,"  essayed  Ben. 

It  was  Dan  alone  who  spoke  a  word 
of  dissent. 

"Boys,  how  can  you?  You  know 
they  belong  to  old  Mr.  Jarvis,  and 
that — that  is  the  way  he  earns  his  liv- 
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ing  with  his  garden.  If  we  take  them 
it's  like  taking  the  food  from  his 
mouth  or  the  coal  from  his  bin.  Fel- 
lows, you  must  not.     It's  stealing!" 

Cries  of  "Squelch  him!"  "Smother 
the  old  wet  blanket!"  "Whoever  heard 
cooning  melons  called  stealing?" 
"Well,  I'm  for  relieving  old  man  Jar- 
vis  of  his  load!"  and  s,uch  remarks 
entirely  drowned  Dan's  protests,  and 
by  the  time  they  reached  town  and 
were  ready  to  separate  to  their  var- 
ious homes  for  dinner  the  plans  were 
laid  to  meet  at  Upton's  grove  at  the 
edge  of  town  at  nine-thirty  the  next 
night. 

Ben  and  Jim  knew  the  path  across 
the  fields  and  would  lead  the  party. 
They  had  decided  they  would  make 
less  noise  to  steal  across  fields  from 
the  back  than  to  take  a  car  around 
by  the  road. 

Perhaps  it  was  a  little  qualm  of 
conscience  that  made  Ted  say  in 
parting:  "Of  course  it's  up  to  you, 
fellows,  to  do  as  you  want  to  about 
this.  If  any  of  you  feel  you'd  rather 
not,  why — " 

It  made  Dan's  heart  sick  to  hear 
the  boys  in  their  hearty  responses,  as- 
suring Ted  that  they  would  be  in  the 
party,  and  quite  in  contrast  with 
their  excited  gaiety  all  through  the 
next  day  was  his  sadness  and  anxiety. 
He  was  s,orry  for  old  Mr.  Jarvis.  He 
wished  that  he  might  tell  Mr.  Davis 
or  some  of  the  fathers  of  the  boys. 
He  feared  something  would  happen 
that  would  make  them  intensely  sorry 
in  later  years,  and  yet  in  fair  play  he 
could  not  squeal  on  the  fellows.  As 
time  drew  nearer  for  the  meeting  at 
the  grove  he  felt  like  a  criminal  and 
sick  at  heart. 

The  boys  started  gleefully,  al- 
though from     the  first     they     moved 


stealthily  and  spoke  only  in  softest 
whispers.  Down  through  the  grove, 
across  an  old  meadow,  through  the 
prickly  stubble  of  freshly  cut  corn,  on 
into  the  tall  rows  still  uncut,  with 
their  singing  leaves  and  whispering 
tassels,  they  went. 

There  was  an  enchantment  in  the 
quiet,  chill  night  and  excitemen  in  the 
adventure,  and  if  any  among  the  ten 
felt  a  twinge  of  conscience  over  their 
act  they  carefully  concelaed  it.  They 
had  just  come  to  the  road  skirting 
Benham's  marsh,  and  were  preparing 
to  skulk  among  the  bushes  for  sever- 
al rods  before  again  striking  across 
the  fields  on  the  other  side,  when  tho 
boys  heards  Ben  exclaim,  "For  the 
love  of  Mike,  Jim,  did  you  see  that 
moving  thing  down  there?" 

Both  boys  stopped,  uttering  a 
warning  "Sh-sh-sh"  to  the  others, 
and  holding  up  restraining  hands,  al- 
though they  could  scarcely  be  seen  in 
the  darkness. 

Slowly  the  boys  gathered  in  the 
shady  sopts  among  the  bushes,  all 
breathless  with  wonder  and  not  a  few 
somewhat  fearful.  On,  on  came  the 
figure,  skulking  in  and  out  among  the 
bushes  edging  the  road;  in  out  in  the 
shadows,  seeming  to  hurry  in  the 
dark  and  appearing  visibly  in  some 
patch  of  light. 

"C'mon,  let's  beat  it  back  over  the 
fence  into  the  cornfifield  while  the  go- 
ing's good!  I'm  not  so  keen  about  be- 
ing caught  in  this!" 

It  was  Gen,  the  scornful  leader, 
was  first,  but  others  were  not  slow  to 
whisper  their  approval,  and  a  general 
rustle  indicated  many  had  followed 
their  inclination. 

"Hold  on  a  minute,  boys.  I  do  be- 
lieve it's —  Sure  enough,  it  is  little 
black  Sammy."     Jim  recognized     the 
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son  of  his  old  Negro  mammy. 

"Well,  hush  up,  no  need  to  even 
tell  a  kid  we're  here,"  one  of  the  par- 
ty growled. 

But  is  was  too  late. 

Jim's  big  heart  wondered  what  had 
brought  little  Sammy  out  alone  no  a 
dark  night  like  this,  knowing  full 
well  that  with  all  his  inherited  and 
educated  fears  of  ghost,  goblins,  and 
'bogie  men,  the  child  was  little  short 
^of  a  hero  even  to  leave  his  own  door- 
step alone  in  the  dark. 

He  gave  a  soft  low  whistle,  follow- 
ed by  "  'Lo  heah,  lil'  black  Sammy, 
it's  Jim,  doan  be  scairt.  Jim's  right 
heah."  He  stepped  boldly  into  the 
road. 

Mutters  of  "Idiot!"  "Now,  he's  kill- 
ed the  party!"  echoed  from  the  bush- 
es. 

They  saw  the  child  give  a  little 
start,  and  then  he  ran  full  into  the 
boy's  outstretched  arms. 

"Oh,  Massa  Jim!  Oh,  Massa  Jim! 
I  sho'  glad  it's  you!"  The  child's 
teeth  chattered  with  cold  and  fright. 
Jim  held  him  high  in  his  arms  a  min- 
ute as  gradually  the  older  boys  group- 
ed around  them.  Then  sitting  him 
tenderly  down  on  the  ground,  he 
calmed  his  fears  and  said: 

"Now,  lil'  Sammy,  tell  Jim  all 
about  it.  Why  are  you  out  alone  to- 
night without  a  thing  to  cover  you  ex- 
cept your  trousers?" 

At  that  the  child  gave  them  a  hitch. 

"Ain't  go  no  'spendors,  neither." 

The  boys  forgot  their  suspense  and 
scarcely  suppressed  a  laugh,  as  they 
saw  the  youngster  striving  vainly  to 
make  them  stay  on  his  slender  hips. 

"Here,  kid,  here's  a  string.  It  may 
help  some."     Ben  drew  a  heavy  cord 

from  his  pocket. 


"Here,  Sammy,  take  this.  It'll 
more  than  double  around  you."  The 
boys  could  hardly  believe  their  eyes 
as  they  saw  Ted  Warner  give  his 
sweater,  his  precious  football  sweater 
of  last  season  to  the  little  Negro  lad. 

"You'll  catch  your  death  of  cold;  I 
can  jump  around  enough  to  keep 
warm." 

"  It's  pappy,  Massa  Jim;  he's 
gwine  to  Mis'  Wintah's  to  each  chick- 
ens. I  done  heah  him  tellin'  mammy' 
an'  she  cry,  and  cry,  and  say  de  good 
Lawd  hev  judgment  on  him  for  cach- 
m'  chickens." 

Not  a  sound  echoed  in  the  still 
night  as  the  child  sobbingly  continu- 
ed: 

"Den  pappy  sez  more  things  'bout 
the  Lawd.  Not  nice  things,  Massa 
Jim." 

The  boy  cuddled  nearer  to  the  old- 
er boy's  body. 

"  'Nen  mammy  cry  and  cry.  Sez 
how  cachin'  chickens  wuz  sho'  nuf 
stealin',  and  de  good  Lawd  say  it 
done  be  wrong  ter  steal." 

Jim  spoke  tenderly.  "Yes,  that's 
one  of-  the  first  commandments." 

The  child  continued: 

"Pappy  say,  cachin'  chickens  ain't 
no  worse  den  the  white  folks  coonin' 
watermillions,  and  he  sez  dey  sho' 
nuf  all  do  it." 

There  was  a  slight  rustle  amidst 
the  little  group  of  onlookers. 

"So'  coonin'  melons  is  on  the  level 
with  a  Niggah  cachin'  chickens,  is  it? 
Well,  I'll  be—" 

But  Jim  broke  in:  "Cut  it  out,  Ted; 
let's  hear  the  rest  of  the  child's 
story.     Go  on,  lil'  Sammy." 

"Den  mammy  cry  a  heap  more.  Say 
dat  Mis'  Wintah's  a  poor,  widdah  wo- 
man, and  de  Lawd  sho'  be  on  her  side 
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and  maybe  pappy  done  be  cached  and 
shet  up  in  de  jail." 

The  child  sobbed  violently,  while 
various  grunts  and  exclamations 
whose  interpretation  would  be  rather 
difficult,  emanated  from  the  older 
boys.  Reassured  by  Jim's  protecting 
arm  the  child  continued: 

"Den  mammy  cry  'en  cry,  and  say, 
'De  Lawd  sabe  us!  De  Lawd  sabe 
us!'" 

He  put  his  little  hands  together  and 
raised  his  face  heavenward.  His  per- 
fect seriousness  gripped  the  older 
boys. 

"And  pappy  he  say,  'He  ken  run 
fas.'  Dey  not  get  him  in  jail.  Jes 
so  ole  Mis'  Wintah  doan  hab  no  gun 
and  shoot  like  dat  ole  Massa  Jarvis 
did  when  dey  coon  his  watermil- 
lions,'" 

Excllamations  burst  forth  from 
from  several  in  the  circle.  "What!" 
"Old  man  Jarvis  have  a  gun!" 

"Yep.  My  pappy  might  get  shooted 
or  he  might  go  to  de  jail.  De  jedg- 
ment  ob  de  Lawd  be  'pon  us,  and 
mammy  cry  and  cry.  I  talked  fas,  to 
de  Jesus  man,  like  Mis'  Grace,  she 
teach  me." 

Jim's,  heart  clutched.  "Mis'  Grace" 
was  his  own  mothere.  The  child  hur- 
ried on: 

"But  I  done  know  how,  like  Mis' 
Grace,  so  I  gets  up  quick  and  'low 
how  I  run  to  her  and  have  her  talk 
for  me." 

The  child's  voice  grew  more  and 
more  excited. 

"Den,  I  hear  pappy  gwine  out.  It's 
mighty  smart  ways  to  Mis'  Grace,  so 
I  goes  quick  to  Massa  Davis.  Please 
you  talk  to  Jesus  man.  Sabe  my 
pappy.  An,  he  been  talkin,  all  de 
time  ah  runs." 


With  shame  in  their  hearts  the  old- 
er boys  listened  to  the  heroic  little 
fellow,  who  had  driven  away  all  his 
fears  of  bogie  men  and  had  run 
through  the  night  talking  to  the  Je- 
sus man  to  save  his  pappy  and  keep 
mama  from  crying. 

Jim  thought  of  how  often  old  mam- 
my, lil'  Sammy's  mother,  had  crooned 
him  to  sleep  when  she  had  "wuked  fer 
Mis'  Grace  and  ole  Massa  Jim,"  his 
parents.  It  was  Ted  Warner  who 
spoke,  and  his  voice  was  husky: 

"Fellows,  I  can't  talk  to  the  Jesus 
man  as  well  as  this  kid  has  done,  but 
I  cand  do  something.  Come  on!  Ben 
lead  out  with  some  of  these  fellows  to 
the  Widow  Winter's  and  we'll  put 
the  fear  of  man  and  God  in  that  Nig- 
gah." 

Jim  at  last  found  his  voice. 

"Yes,  some  of  you  fellows  beat  it 
across  lots  to  head  him  off  if  he's  on 
the  way,  and  one  or  two  of  you  come 
with  me  while  I  take  lil'  Sammy  back 
to  mammy.  Then  we'll  strike  across 
to  meet  you." 

Little  Sammy  did  not  understand  it 
all,  but  he  was  quite  content  to  be 
carried  home  in  Jim's  arms,  and 
while  Jim  held  mammy  at  the  front 
door  chatting  over  the  glass  of  milk 
she  brought  him,  the  other  boys  boost- 
ed lil'  Sammy  up  on  the  roof  from 
whence  he  climbed  in  the  window  and 
back  into  his  little  bed.  Not  even 
when  mammy  heard  the  boards  creak 
and  complain  of  how  "skeary  lil'  Sam- 
my was  o'  nights  awalkin'  in  his 
sleep"  did  she  mistrust,  and  never  will 
she  know  how  bravely  he  performed 
she  know  how  bravely  he  performed 
his  mission. 

Tired  and  footsore,  the  boys  came 
limping  into  town,  sometimes  laugh- 
ing over  the  quaint  ways  of  lil'  Sam- 
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my,  but  all  touched  by  the  child's  he- 
roism and  faith  in  the  Jesus  man.  To 
many  of  them  Mr.  Davis'  words  came 
back  strangely  Had  a  wild  prank  of 
boyhood  almost  scarred  their  man- 
hood? 

As  they  came  near  the  gates  of  the 
Torry  house  a  lone  figure  stepped 
out.  They  were  not  surprised  to  hear 
Dan  call  softly. 

"I  say,  fellows,  how  did  it  all  come 
out?  I've  worried  over  you.  Somehow 
I  just  couldn't  go." 

They  forgot  the  taunting  remarks 
they  had  said  before,  and  even  at  that 
late  hour  told  their  story  through 
with  hearts  throbbing  over  HP  Sam- 
my, but  with  hearty  chuckles  over  old 
Sam,  as  he  had  run  with  a  chikcen 
under  each  arm,  stumbling  over  the 
corn  stubble,  crying  "Lawd  sabe  dis 
Niggah!  Oh,  Lawd,  sabe  dis  Nig- 
gah!" 


They  fairly  roared  as  they  told 
how  they  had  made  him  return  the 
chickens  and  had  marched  him  home, 
and  made  him  get  on  his  knees  before 
mammy  and  solemnly  swear  he  would 
"neber  each  a  chicken  again." 

Mr.  Davis  was  somewhat  surprised 
to  see  the  big  red  car  drive  up  at  the 
beginning  of  the  hour  next  Sunday, 
as  Ted  Warner  joined  the  boys  in  the 
study  class.  How  greatly  would  have 
been  his  surprise  could  he  have 
known  the  ripples,  of  influence  that 
brought  this  about.  Mis'  Grace  had 
touched  the  hearts  of  111?  Sammy  and 
mammy,  and  they  in  turn  had  spread 
their  influence  to  every  boy  in  that 
little  party.  It  was  like  the  widen- 
ing waves  of  the  sea  when  a  stone, 
breaking  the  placid  surface,  sends  an 
ever-widening  circle  on  and  on  to  a 
far  shore. 


THE  MYRTLE  TREE 


The  myrtle  tree  within  my  neighbor's  yard 
Is  owned  by  him,  but  it  is  also  mine. 
His  was  the  cost,  and  his  the  care, 
But  mine  as  well  as  his  the  joy  to  share. 

It  blooms  for  me,  those  lovely  flowers  so  fair, 
As  much  for  me  as  he  who  gives  it  care — 
Thus  I'm  made  rich,  because  my  neighbor  grew 
A  myrtle  tree  for  all  his  neighbors'  view. 

I  know  from  this  that  others  plant  for  me, 
And  what  is  theirs,,  my  joy  will  also  be. 
So  don't  forget  when  you  will  plant  a  tree, 
You're  giving  pleasure,  both  to  you  and  me. 


— Lucy  C.  Love. 
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OBSERVING  BIRD  LIFE 

By  Margaret  Clemens  Leatherman 


In  the  spring  of  1930,  soon  after 
we  started  our  little  bird  sanctuary 
at  "The  Outlook,"  the  bluebirds  came 
and  nested  in  one  of  our  bird  boxes. 
They  looked  so  beautiful  flying  about 
in  the  midst  of  our  Dorothy  Perkins 
rose  vine,  which  twined  about  the  ce- 
dar post  where  the  box  was  fastened. 
Five  little  bluebirds  were  hatched  out 
and  in  due  time  the  family  all  flew 
away.  We  saw  them  no  more  that 
season,  but  soon  after  they  had  gone, 
along  came  a  pair  of  house-wrens  and 
nested  in  the  same  box.  They,  too, 
hatched  out  a  brood  of  five  little  ones, 
and  away  they  flew.  This  was  the 
end  of  the  first  chapter. 

The  following  spring,  early  in  May, 
back  came  the  bluebirds  to  the  self- 
same box  and  started  right  in  to 
build  their  nest.  One  day  I  noticed 
the  birds  flying  around  in  great  ex- 
citement and  could  not  imagine  what 
was  the  trouble,  until  the  man  who 
was  caring  for  the  lawn  came  to  me 
and  said,  "What  do  you  think  has 
robbed  your  bluebirds'  nest?  There 
are  five  broken  eggs  on  the  ground 
with  little  bluebirds  inside."  In 
alarm  I  went  to  the  nest.  The  blue- 
birds were  still  flying  about  in  great 
excitement  and  just  as  I  reached  the 
box  out  peeped  a  little  house  wren  al- 
so keenly  wrought  up.  Then  I  knew 
the  house-wren  had  been  the  guilty 
party.  It,  too,  had  come  to  rebuild 
its  nest  in  the  self-same  box  which  it 
had  occupied  the  previous  year  and  it 
considered  the  bluebird  the  interloper 
and  had  wrought  havoc  with  the  eggs 
and  nest.  But  now  the  bluebirds 
were  justly  "up  in  arms"  and  every 


time  the  wren  would  go  near  the  nest, 
the  male  bluebird  would  dart  at  it  in 
a  perfect  fury.  The  result  was  that 
the  wrens  were  compelled  to  leave  and 
build  in  another  box,  and  after  a  lapse 
of  about  a  week,  back  came  the  blue- 
birds and  again  started  nesting  in 
their  original  box  and  peace  was  once 
more  restored  in  our  Bird  Sanctuary. 

And  now,  what  might  have  been  a 
tragedy  of  the  little  brown  house- 
wren  : 

A  few  weeks  following  the  previous 
incident  the  little  wren  hatched  out  a 
brood  of  five,  and  lively  little  birds 
they  were!  Incessantly  the  mother 
wren  darted  about  finding  food  for 
them.  The  five  little  heads  quite  frill- 
ed up  the  opening  in  the  box.  When 
the  mother  bird  appeared,  like  clock 
work  each  mouth  flew  wide  open  in 
the  hope  of  being  the  favored  one  to 
receive  the  morsel.  This  kept  up  in- 
cessantly for  several  days.  One  day 
our  s,edan  was  parked  in  the  driveway 
and  as  usual  the  mother  wren  was 
flying  hither  and  thither  for  food — 
when  suddenly  she  flew  against  the 
window  of  our  car  with  such  force 
that  she  was  stunned  and  fell  to  the 
ground.  I  hurried  out  picking  her 
up,  found  she  was  still  breathing 
She  even  opened  her  eyes  and  seemed 
not  the  least  bit  frightened  at  being 
held  in  my  hand.  For  fully  ten  min- 
utes she  rested  in  the  palm  there.  All 
the  while  I  tried  to  make  her  under- 
stand that  she  must  revive  for  the 
sake  of  those  five  hungry  babies,  and 
I  am  sure  I  breathed  a  prayer  to  him 
who  "sees  the  sparrow  fall"  to  spare 
this  little  mother  wren.  All  of  a 
sudden  she  took  a  deep  breath,  stood 
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up,  gave  the  palm  of  my  hand  a  little 
peek,  as  if  in  gratitude  and  farewell, 
then  flew  over  to  the  bird  bath  where 
she  slowly  took  a  drink,  and  soon  af- 
ter we  heard  the  little  clicking  chirp 
again  busily  at  work  looking  after 
of  her  babies  and  we  knew  she  was 
her  family.  The  little  ones  never  re- 
alized how  near  they  came  to  being 
motherless  and  I've  wondered  if  the 
mother  wren  had  died,  whether  it 
would  have  been  possible  for  me  to 
have  acted  as  foster-mother  to  those 
five  hungry  little  wrens. 

One  day  later  in  the  season,  I  no- 
ticed a  female  robin  busily  at  work 
building  a  nest  in  one  of  our  maple 
trees.  All  of  a  sudden  I  saw  her  tug- 
ging at  a  piece  of  string  that  was 
wrapped  several  times  around  one  of 
the  bars  of  our  grape  arbor.  She 
was  about  to  give  up  trying  to  get  it 
loose  when  suddenly  I  saw  her  take 
the   string  end   in   her  beak   and   fly 


around  and  around  in  the  opposite  di- 
rection and  behold!  the  string  was 
unwound  and  away  she  flew  with  it. 

I  wonder  if  any  of  you  have  ever 
taken  the  trouble  to  stand  and  watch 
the  funny  antics  of  a  crow?  Last 
winter,  while  feeding  a  lot  of  broken 
bread  crumbs  to  a  flock  of  Juncos, 
Purple  Crackle  and  Starlings  in  our 
back  yard,  I  suddenly  saw  that  a  big 
crow  had  swooped  down  in  their 
midst  and  what  was  he  doing  but 
gathering  up  all  those  pieces  of  brok- 
en bread,  just  as  fast  as  he  possibly 
could,  until  he  had  a  big  pile  of  them. 
Then  he  calmly  spread  out  his  wings 
over  them  all  and  Mr  Crow  just 
feasted,  till  he  ate  up  every  crumb! 
Needless  to  add  the  other  birds  all 
lookd  on  in  sheer  dismay. 

Surely  the  actions  of  birds  are  well 
worth  noting  and  these  are  only  little 
every-day  happenings  which  we  may 
all  see  at  our  very  door. 


ELLEN  MARY'S  MISTAKE 

(Selected) 


Ellen  Mary  Moore  prided  herself 
on  the  fact  that  she  was  exceedingly 
bright  in  figures;  even  before  she 
could  read  very  well  she  knew  her 
figures  clean  to  one  hundred.  Conse- 
quently, Mother  Moore  felt  no  uneas- 
iness whatever  when  she  called  Ellen 
Mary  in  one  morning  and  asked  her 
to  deliver  a  basket  of  dainties  to  a 
house  down  on  Spring  Street. 

Spring  Street  was  more  of  an  alley 
than  anything  else,  but  the  little  red 
houses  facing  on  it  all  bore  numbers, 
and  it  was  only  a  few  blocks  from  the 
handsome  Moore  home. 


"Of  course  I'll  go,  Mother,"  Ellen 
Mary,  when  her  mother  called  her 
downstairs  from  her  play,  and  in  a 
few  minutes,  all  wrapped  about  in  her 
little  blue  coat  and  red  muffler,  she 
started. 

"Nine-one-nine,"  Ellen  Mary  re- 
peated softly  as  she  stepped  out  the 
door. 

"Yes,"  replied  Mother  Moore,  "9 — 1 
— 9 — and  do  be  careful." 

"Come  on,  Billykins,"  Ellen  Mary 
called  to  her  little  dog  as  she  went 
tripping  off,  and  ere  long  the  two  had 
turned   from   the   main   thoroughfare 
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to  the  little,  mean  street  beyond. 

"Here  we  are,  Billykins,"  said  the 
little  girl,  when  they  reached  the  nar- 
row street  lined  with  its  little  red 
houses,  "but  we're  a  good  distance 
from  the  nine  hundred  block,  I  think." 

Without  so  much  as  looking  up 
again,  Ellen  Mary  went  marching 
along  until  suddenly  she  bumped 
right  smack  into  a  little  girl  no  larg- 
er than  herself,  pushing  a  baby  bug- 
gy- 

"Excuse  me,"  apologized  Ellen  Ma- 
ry, softly. 

"Certainly,"  the  stranger  replied, 
and  each  went  her  way;  but  as  Ellen 
Mary  turned  she  happened  to  glance 
up,  and  there  right  before  her  eyes 
was  the  very  number  she  was  looking 
for. 

"Well,  Billykins,"  she  murmured 
happily,  "maybe  that  was  a  good  ac- 
cident, after  all,  otherwise  we  would 
have  passed  the  right  place." 

Timidly  Ellen  Mary  knocked  on  the 
little  door  bearing  the  figures  she  was 
looking  for,  and  a  moment  later  she 
was  standing  beside  a  little  girl  in  a 
barely  furnished  room,  industriously 
assorting  and  stringing  buttons. 

"My  mother  sent  you  this  basket  of 
dainties,"  she  explained  when  she 
went  in. 

"Me?"  murmured  the  little  girl, 
"Surely  it  isn't  for  me — I've  just 
moved  here — nobody  knows  me." 

"My  mother  knows  everybody  in 
the  neighborhood,"  declared  Ellen 
Mary,  "and  I  guess  sbe  didn't  tell  me 


I  was  going  to  find  a  little  girl  be- 
cause she  wanted  to  surprise  me  plea- 
santly." 

For  thirty  minutes,  Ellen  Mary 
chattered  with  the  newcomer,  and  in 
that  time  she  learned  that  Esther 
Morgan's  mother  was  a  seamstress 
who  worked  out  by  the  day,  and  that 
Esther,  while  a  very  busy  girl  herself, 
was  also  very  lonely  in  the  new  neigh- 
borhood, and  wanted  to  join  the  Sun- 
day school,  and  then  and  there  Ellen 
Mary  promised  to  come  for  her  the 
following  Sunday. 

Mother  Jones  listened  with  surprise 
to  Ellen  Mary's  story  when  she  re- 
turned, but  was  far  from  convinced 
that  she  had  delivered  the  basket  to 
the  right  address. 

"Then  come  with  me,"  said  Ellen 
Mary,  "and  I'll  show  you." 

And  that's  exactly  what  Mother 
Jones  did,  and  when  she  arrrived  at 
the  home  of  Esther  Morgan,  she 
chuckled  with  laughter,  for,  by  some 
queer  turn  of  circumstance,  the  num- 
ber above  the  door  had  accidently  lost 
a  nail  and  been  turned  upside  down. 

"Anyway,"  declared  Mother  Moore, 
happily,  "the  incident  was  a  stroke  of 
good  fortune  for  both  of  us.  Mrs. 
Morgan  needs  sewing  to  do,  and  I 
need  a  seamstress.' 

"And  Esther  and  I,"  chimed  in  El- 
len Mary,  "need  a  playmate." 

So  it  happened,  after  all,  that  Ellen 
Mary's  knowledge  of  figures  proved 
helpful  to  all  concerned,  and  nobody 
regretted  the  mistake  she  made. 


No  man  is  worth  his  salt  who  is  not  ready  at  all  times  to  risk 
his  body,  to  risk  his  well-being,  to  risk  his  life  in  a  great  cause. 

— Theodore  Roosevelt. 
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THE  PEACEMAKER 


By  Jean 

Carl  Lomas  stood  on  the  back 
porch  steps.  He  had  a  dark  frown  on 
his  face  and  this  is  how  it  happened 
to  be  there. 

Betty  Collins  lived  next  door  and 
instead  of  a  fence  there  was  a  long 
bed  of  nasturtiums  dividing  the  two 
yards, 

Every  clear  morning  Betty  and 
Carl  picked  the  nasturtiums.  One 
bunch  was  put  on  the  dining  room  ta- 
ble in  Betty's  home  and  the  other  on 
the  dining  room  table  in  Carl's 
home. 

Yesterday,  after  the  flowers  had 
been  picked,  Carl's  mother  gave  each 
child  a  box  of  paints. 

What  fun  they  had  had,  sitting  on 
the  back  porch  steps,  drawing  pic- 
tures and  painting  them  in  bright  col- 
ors, until  Carl  stepped  on  Betty's 
paints,  breaking  many  of  them  to 
pieces. 

"You  clumsy  boy,"  Betty  cried, 
stamping  her  foot.  "See  what  you 
have  done  to  my  paints." 

"Don't  stamp  your  foot  at  me,  Bet- 
ty Collins,"  said  Carl  in  a  rage;  "I 
did  not  mean  to  do  it."  Then  the 
playmates  had  quarreled. 

And  that  is  why  Carl's  face  wore 
a  frown  on  this  bright  summer  morn- 
ing. 

But  mother  wanted  the  flowers,  so 
ran  down  and  began  to  pick  them. 
How  pretty  they  looked  in  the  sun- 
light!  As  the  wind  blew  over     them 


Reedy 

they  seemed  to  nod  their  bright  heads 
and  say,  "Good  morning." 

Carl  saw  a  large  scarlet  blossom. 
Leaning  across  the  bed  to  reach  it  he 
did  not  see  the  big  black  bee  with  yel- 
low stripes  across  his  back.  Mr.  Bee 
was  taking  a  sip  of  honey  from  that 
flower  and,  when  he  felt  it  rock  as 
Carl  broke  the  stem,  he  peeped  out  to 
see  who  was  disturbing  him.  Before 
Carl  could  draw  his  hand  away  the 
angry  bee  stung  him  on  a  chubby 
forefinger  and  poor  Carl  began  to 
cry. 

Now  Betty  was  just  as  unhappy  as 
Carl,  but  she  did  not  want  to  say  that 
she  was  sorry  and  so  she  stood  behind 
the  porch  screen  and  watched  Carl  as 
he  picked  the  flowers,  When  she 
heard  him  cry  she  knew  he  was  hurt 
and  forgetting  everything  else  she 
ran  across  the  yard. 

"Oh  Carl,"  she  cried,  "what  has 
hurt  you?" 

Carl  held  up  his  finger  and  told  her 
about  the  black  bee. 

"I  know  what  will  cure  it,"  said 
Betty.  "I  know  what  mother  did 
when  I  was  stung  by  a  bee,"  and  wet- 
ting some  soft  clay  she  bound  it 
around  Carl's  finger  with  her  hand- 
kerchief. 

So  the  big  black  bee  with  yellow 
stripes  across  his  back  was  really  a 
peace-maker  and  the  day  that  began 
with  a  frown  was  a  happy  day  after 
all. 


'Nothing  is  more  reasonable  and  cheap  than  good  manners." 
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HONOR  ROLL  FOR  APRIL 


ROOM  No.  1 
— A— 

Arthur  Chatham,  Ernest  Munger, 
John  Owens,  Frank  Parrish,  Robert 
Penland,  Mell  Russ,  Homer  Smith, 
James  Cooper,  Joseph  Jennings  and 
Harvard  Winn. 

— B— 
John     Bell,     Haywood     Journigan, 
Charles  Johnson,  Ed  Lockamy,  J.  R. 
Morrow,   Perry  Russ,   Robert  Worth- 
ington,  Kenneth    Chambers,     Eugene 
Gray,  Graham  Godfrey,  Norman  Hu- 
lon,  Jim   Kellam,   Richard      Midyette, 
Sid  O'Briant,  and  Jesse  Whitman. 
ROOM  No.  3 
— A— 
Jack  Conner,  Calvin   Boone,     Billy 
Cannup,  Earl  Hill,  Sanford  Blanken- 
ship,  Walter     Beaver,  Clyde     Peeler, 
James  Douglas  and  Rufe   Tucker. 
— B— 
Willie   Martin,   Carliss   Evans,  Jas. 
McCoy,  Frank  Fry  and  Ernest  Reav- 
i-s. 

ROOM  No.  5 
— A— 
Ernest  Anderson,  Roscoe  Ashburn, 


James  Beck,  Junior  Edwards,  Percy 
Gurganious,  Alfred  Holloman,  Hu- 
bert Whitmire,  J.  T.  Lovett,  Edgar 
Hatley,  Ted  Pitman  and  Douglas 
Wilkes. 

— B— 

Tom  Brown,  George  Watts,  Nathan 
Bullard,  Vester  O'Shields,  Eugene 
Tyndle,  Frank  Stanley,  Lewis  Janey, 
Robert  Batson,  William  Potter  and 
Olive  Weaver. 

ROOM  No.  6 

— A— 

Barney  Caviness,  Virgil  Cecil,  Chas. 
Crowts  and  Edgar  Jackson. 

— B— 

David  Hodge  and  Johnie  Pennin- 
ger. 

ROOM  No.  7 

— A— 

Homer  Bowen,  Jessie  Holloman, 
Hilliard   Ruff  and  Richard  Wrenn. 

— B— 

John  Auton,  John  Caddell,  Bobbie 
Orell,  Charles  Pennell,  Roy  Pope 
and  Burnell  Rash. 


A  negro  was  in  the  court  room  and  on  the  witness  stand.  He 
was  repeatedly  asked  by  a  lawyer  to  tell  what  he  knew,  and 
each  time  he  would  begin  his  reply  with,  "Well,  sir,.  I  think." 
Each  time  he  was  stopped  short  with  the  interruption,  "You 
were  not  asked  to  tell  what  you  think.  Tell  us  what  you  know." 
Very  meekly  he  replied,  "boss,  I  ain't  no  lawyer;  I'm  just  a 
commonn  nigger,  and  I  can't  talk  without  thinkin'  ". — Selected. 
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INSTITUTION  NOTES 


The  boys  on  the  farm  force  are 
harvesting  the  first  cutting  of  alfal- 
fa. The  rather  wet  Spring  months 
have  produced  a  good  growth  and  we 
are  expecting  a  very  good  cutting  at 
this  time.  We  have  about  fifty  acres 
in  alfalfa. 


Superintendent  Boger  together  with 
Mrs.  W.  A.  Foil,  Miss  Rosa  Mund, 
Rev.  I.  Harding  Hughes  and  Dwight 
Morrison,  of  Concord,  attended  the  So-* 
cial  Service  Conference  in  Raleigh 
this  week.  They  report  that  the  pro- 
grams were  highly  interesting  and 
having  spent  a  most  pleasant  and 
profitable  day. 


We  were  informed  by  a  visiting 
welfare  worker  recently  that  Sidney 
Carter,  who  was  paroled  in  January 
1933,  is  making  a  good  record.  He  re- 
turned to  his  home  in  Wilkes  County, 
entered  school  there,  and  next  month 
will  graduate  from  high  school.  This 
is  no  surprise  to  the  folks  at  the 
Training  School  for  we  all  expected 
a  good  report  from  Sidney. 


Last  Wednesday  was  visiting  day 
and  also  one  of  the  days  set  for  the 
reception  of  new  boys,  and  the  office 
force  was  kept  quite  busy  examining 
necessary  commitment  papers  and 
answering  inquiries  of  relatives  con- 
cerning boys  here.  The  greatest  num- 
ber of  automobiles  seen  here  on  any 


one  day  this  year  could  be  noticed 
parked  in  several  s-crans  :£  the  cam- 
pus. 


Mr.  W.  M.  Crooks,  a  member  of 
our  teaching  staff  is  away  on  vaca- 
tion. We  understand  that  he  plans 
to  attend  commencement  at  Boone, 
where  he  has  a  son  attending  the  Ap- 
palachian  Training   School. 


Rev.  E.  S.  Summers,  pastor  of  the 
First   Baptist    Church,   Concord,   con- 
ducted   the    afternoon    service   at   the 
i 

Training  School  last  Sunday.  For  the 
Scripture  Lesson  he  read  from  the 
ninth  chapter  of  Matthew,  and  in  an 
excellent  talk  to  the  boys  called  par- 
ticular attention  to  Jesus'  words,  "Be 
of  good  cheer."  In  the  course  of  his 
remarks  Rev.  Summers  said  that  in 
all  schools,  athletic  associations, 
clubs  or  organizations  of  any  kind, 
cheers  play  a  very  important  part  be- 
cause they  help  to  keep  up  the  morale 
among  the  members.  These  cheers 
are  usually  given  in  unison  and  are 
very  effective  in  cementing  the  best 
efforts  and  interest  of  the  crowd.  The 
speaker  then  told  the  boys  they  could 
also  have  cheers  in  Christ's  cause 
and  cited  three  great  cheers  which 
play  an  important  part  in  our  deal- 
ings with  God.  These  are:  (1)  The 
cheer  of  companionship  as  we  walk 
with  God  and  do  His, will.  (2)  the  cheer 
of  forgiveness  as  our  hearts  are  re- 
lieved of  great  burdens  of  sin  through 
His  mercy  towards  us.    (3)   The  cheer 
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of  victory  as  we,  by  His  help,  win  in 
the  effort  to  overcome  the  temptations 
of  a  wicked  world.  Rev.  Summers' 
talk  was  both  helpful  and  interesting 
and  was  thoroughly  enjoyed  by  all 
present.  At  the  close  of  the  service 
Mr.  Henderson,  of  Charlotte,  spoke 
briefly  to  the  boys  and  distributed  a 
number  of  religious  tracts  among 
them. 


The  1934  baseball  season  was  ush- 
ered in  at  the  Training  School  last 
Saturday  afternooon  when  the  local 
ball  tossers,  met  the  Roberta  Mill 
team,  the  latter  winning  by  the  score 
of  4  to  1.  It  was  the  first  time  that 
most  of  our  lads  had  been  called  upon 
to  represent  the  School  on  the  dia- 
mond and  apparently  they  were  some- 
what "rattled."  They  were  terribly 
erratic  in  fielding,  making  eight  er- 
rors which  were  responsible  for  all  of 
Roberta's  runs.  One  lone  tally  was 
the  only  marker  they  could  push 
across  the  plate.  Luke  Mason,  visit- 
ing hurler,  was  in  fine  form,  allow- 
ing but  two  singles  and  sticking  out 


eight  batters.  Lisk  was  on  the  mound 
for  the  School,  and  while  he  was 
touched  up  for  eight  hits,  costly  er- 
rors were  responsible  for  every  score 
charged  against  him.  Neither  pitch- 
er issued  a  base  on  balls.  The  visi- 
tors scored  three  runs  in  the  first 
frame  on  three  singles  and  four  mis- 
plays.  They  tallied  another  in  the 
ninth  on  a  double  and  two  errors.  The 
School  boys  marked  up  their  only 
score  in  the  ninth  on  a  double  and 
two  errors.  A.  Hatley  and  Lambert 
with  a  single  and  double  each,  led  the 
visiting  batters,  while  Paul  and  O 'Bry- 
ant were  the  only  local  hitters  to  con- 
nect safely,  each  of  these  young- 
sters getting  a  single  off  Mason's 
slants.     The  score: 

R  H  E 
Roberta  Mill  30000000 1—4  8  3 
J.  T.  S.  0  0  0  0  0  0  0  0  1—1     2     8 

Two-base  hits;  A.  Hatley,  Lambert. 
Double  plays:  Bass  and  Queen;  L. 
Mason  and  A.  Hatley;  Weatherly, 
Lefier  and  Queen.  Struck  out:  by 
Lisk  6;  by  Mason  11.  Umpires — Ma- 
son and  Furr, 


THE  "BILITY"  FAMILY 

Did  you  ever  hear  of  the  Bilty  family  ?  It  must  be  quite  an 
interesting  group.  An  exchange  introduces  its  various  mem- 
bers as  follows  and  commends  them  to  the  friendship  of  the 
public:  A.  Bility,  Relia  Bility,  Adapta  Bility,  Dependa  Bilty, 
Amia  Bility,  Capa  Bility,  Sta  Bility,  Equa  Bility,  Plausi  Bility, 
No  Bility. — Exchange. 
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Save  by  using  the  Southern  at  the 
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Your  trip  on  the  Southern  will  be 
quicker,  safer — and  more  economi- 
cal! No  tires  to  change;  no  trucks  to 
dodge ;  none  of  the  hazards,  bother 
and  expense  of  driving  your  own  cart 
Be  comfortable  in  the  safety 
of  train  travel. 
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CHARLOTTE,  N.  C. 
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*  X 

!      MOTHER-NONE  OTHER  ! 

I  I 

%  Who  was  the  one  whose  tenderness  *»* 

f  And  loving  care  and  fond  caress  * 

X  Unmeasured  flowed,  love  to  express  ♦ 

|  Unselfishly?  % 

*  ♦ 

*  Who  ever  sought  with  fondest  care  £ 
•:  To  lighten  burdens  everywhere ;  * 
|*  Her  greatest  joy  her  all  to  share  ♦ 
|  With  those  she  loved?  $ 

*  .  * 
Who  lived  a  life  of  sacrifice,  * 

And  faltered  not  to  pay  the  price  *• 

|*  Of  any  work  which  would  suffice  % 

f  For  children's  good  ?  t 

♦>  And  could  there  ever  be  another  ♦ 

*  Such  friend  and  confidant  as  mother  ?  % 

*  Whose  love  would  be  as  a  mantle  cover  J| 

*  Our  frailties  o'er?  f 

%  — Fred  Scott  Shepard.  ♦ 

*•  * 
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OF  THE  NOBILITY 

Less  widely  know  than  many  another  less  worthy,  Mns.  John  .Randolph,  of 
the  county,  belonged  to  the  nobility. 

She  was  of  the  excellent  of  earth.  Keenly  intelligent,  devoted  to  the  tasks 
of  her  household,  an  humble,  loyal,  consecrated  disciple  of  Him  who  was  meek 
and  lowly,  she  presided  over  the  destinies  of  a  remarkable  family. 

Four  sons  and  one  daughter  who  have  emerged  from  this  home  have  taken 
large  places  in  the  edudational  destiny  of  North  Carolina,  as  teachdrs  in  the 
public  schools  and  colleges  of  the  State,  while  another  faithfully  served  at 
home  to  keep  the  fires  burning  there,  and  are  giving  the  youthood  who  fall 
within  the  range  of  their  instruction  the  benefit  not  only  of  superior  profes- 
sional teaching  service,  but  the  greater  benefaction  of  personal  lives  worthy 
of  all  emulation. 

In  her  death,  the  mother  is  honored  not  only  by  this  influential  household  of 
children  who  call  her  memory  blessed,  but  by  a  community  and  a  society  that 
through  them  have  reaped  the  bountiful  harvest  of  her  tender  ministrations, 
her  intelligent  and  helpful  influence  and  the  righteousness  of  her  godly  char- 
acter. 

It  is  worth  that  makes  the  perpetuating  Aristocracy.  AfRS.  .Randolph  had 
it. — Julian  S.  Miller  in  Charlotte  Observer. 


MOTHER'S  DAY 


The  first  proclamation  for  Mother's  Day  was  issued  by  President 
Woodrow  Wilson  in  1914,  since  that  date  a  similar  proclamation  has 
been  issued  annually  commemorating  the  sweetest  word  that  ever 
passed  from  human  lips, — "Mother." 

Such  a  commemorative  date  was  the  dream  of  Mrs.  Anna.  M.  Jar- 
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vis,  Philadelphia,  prior  to  the  War-Between-the-States.  And  after 
her  death,  Anna  Jarvis,  took  up  the  thought  of  her  mother,  it  prov- 
ed popular,  and  through  the  interest  a  joint  resolution  was  intro- 
duced in  Congress  making  the  second  Sunday  in  May  Mother's  Day. 

Postmaster  General  Farley  has  further  dignified  and  idealized 
motherhood  by  issuing  a  stamp  to  be  used  on  this  occasion,  bearing 
Whistler's  master  piece,  "Portrait  of  My  Mother,"  the  very  embod- 
iment of  all  mother  stands  for — beauty,  simplicity  and  sweetness. 

Not  a  sweeter,  or  more  appropriate  seal  could  have  been  selected 
to  immortalize  motherhood,  significant  of  the  resigned  constancy 
and  the  ever-watchfulness  of  the  home  over  which  she  resides  as 
she  sits  by  the  fireside  watching,  wating  and  hoping. 

At  all  times  her  spirit  is  that  of  watchfulness.  If  it  be  sickness, 
if  it  be  joy,  if  it  be  sorrow — no  matter  what  the  experience,  the  mo- 
ther is  there  to  share  it  all  and  to  w|ait  patiently  for  the  dawn  of 
day.  At  such  times  she  feels  no  pain ;  she  needs  no  rest ;  shee  sees 
only  the  need  of  the  child  and  her  ability  to  meet  it. 

Truly  the  hand  that  cares  for  the  child  is  the  hand  that  rules  the 
world,  motherhood  is  one  of  the  sweetest  privileges  of  life  as  well 
as  one  of  the  greatest  responsiblities  placed  upon  any  individual. 

******* 

SUCH  MESSAGES  ARE  APPRECIATED 

We  trust  that  in  giving  out  personal  letters  we  are  not  stepping 
beyond  the  bounds  of  polished  ethics,  but  just  have  to  make  a  ven- 
ture if  condemned,  for  letters  like  the  following  are  an  inspiration 
and  give  hope. 

There  are  few  readers  of  The  Uplift  who  realize  the  handicap  in 
assembling  general  matter  just  suitable  for  the  little  magazine,  and 
then  look  and  scan  every  corner  for  editorial  subjects  that  fit  into 
the  work  of  this  institution.  Our  exchange  list  continues  to  grow 
r;r:":r,  and  no  funds  for  magazines  suitable  for  our  work  make  it 
hard. 

Ours  is  an  uplift  work,  and  when  this  little  paper  was  started 
much  time  was  spent  in  giving  an  appropriate  and  suitable  name. 
Therefore,  being  conversant  with  every  aim  and  ambition  of  the 
founder  of  this  small  sheet,  the  responsibility  of  finding  just    the 
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right  stuff  is  a  greater  task  than  a  novice  realizes. 

Dr.  Thomas,  your  letter  is  highly  appreciated,  because  it  reflects 
the  spirit  of  the  message  you  alaways  brought  to  the  boys  of  the 
Jackson  Training  School.  Some  of  our  boys  doubtless  remember 
you,  but  the  number  would  be  small  for  the  constant  coming  and 
going  of  these  fine  little  fellows  makes  an  ever-changing  population. 

Your  hope  is  our  hope  that  some  day  you  will  have  the  privilege 
of  returning  to  the  state  of  your  "youthful  dreams  and  joyful  min- 
istry." Please  favor  us  with  another  letter  like  the  following: 

To  the  associate  Editor : 

I  have  just  finished  reading  The  Uplift  and  want  to  do  what 
I  have  wanted  for  a  long  time,  that  is  to  tell  you  what  a  fine 
little  paper  we  think  you  are  editing.  I  very  seldom  ever  fail 
to  read  all  the  editorials.  They  have  been  of  untold  help  to 
me. 

Sometime  ago  I  was  asked  to  preach  a  community  sermon 
here  on  'Recovering  a  Radiant  Religion'.  You  had  a  fine,  prac- 
tical exposition  on  just  the  very  text  I  had  previously  select- 
ed: 'The  fruit  of  the  Spirit  is  love,  etc.."  That  helped  lots 
to  get  over. 

Certainly  hope  that  you  have  been  well  and  thoroughly  en- 
joying life.  We  are  all  feeling  fine.  We  miss  painfully  our 
happy  association  with  you  splendid  people  of  Concord.  Our 
continual  hope  is  that  some  day  we  may  have  the  privilege  of 
coming  back  to  the  state  of  youthful  dreams  and  later  joyful 
ministry. 

With  every  good  wish  from  each  of  us,  I  am, 
Most  sincerely, 

L.  A.  Thomas, 
Pastor  Grace  Lutheran  Church— Winchester,  Va. 


WE  NEED  MORE  MUSIC  IN  THE  HOMES 

It  is  indeed  true  that  the  radio  has  been  the  means  of  bringing 
music  right  to  our  private  sanctums  with  nothing  to  do  but  s^t  the 
dial  and  turn  the  switch. 
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This  modern  device  of  filling  the  air  with  all  kinds  of  music, 
mostly  jazz,  has  surely  paralyzed  every  thought  or  ambition  in  the 
younger  generation  to  become  finished  pianist,  or  have  trained  the 
God-given  talent — the  voice. 

It  is  a  travesty  to  go  in  persumably  cultured  homes  and  find  pia- 
nos, and  most  expensive  ones,  pushed  back  in  the  corners  silent  as 
death.  The  young  girls  and  men  are  studying  for  a  college  degree, 
because  it  is  the  spirit  of  the  age  and  public  opinion  is  moulded  to 
the  point  that  there  is  no  work  for  young  people  today  without  a 
stereotype  college  degree,  regardless  of  efficiency. 

We  know  before  giving  expression  that  our  opinion  would  not 
have  the  least  weight,  but  candidly  we  would  rather  have  a  thor- 
ough high  school  education  with  finished  musical  attainments  than 
a  college  degree  without  an  appreciation  of  music.  It  means  much 
more  in  home-making. 

One  of  the  best  music  teachers  in  Concord  remarked  a  few  days 
ago,  and  she  is  authority,  that  she  thought  it  a  calamity  that  pub- 
lic school  music  had  to  be  eliminated  in  the  city  schools  of  Concord. 
She  further  stated  she  could  see  a  marked  change  in  her  piano  pu- 
pils. They  did  not  have  the  interest  in  the  finer  things  of  life,  she 
thought.  This  is  food  for  thought.  Why  not  stress  the  things 
that  will  give  color  to  the  future  homes  of  the  children.  If  the 
country  is  to  grow  better,  the  homes  have  to  be  more  attractive, 
therefore,  music  should  be  a  part  of  every  home.  Neither  do  we 
mean  "canned  music,"  but  inspire  our  young  girls  to  become  artists 
both  in  piano  and  voice  as  of  old.  If  we  ever  coveted  it  was  the  tal- 
ent of  some  one  who  caressed  the  keys  of  a  piano  tenderly,  and 
brought  forth  tones  that  thrilled. 


HOME  IMPROVEMENT  PROGRAM 

Mrs.  Jane  S.  McKimmon,  who  has  charge  of  home  demonstration 
work  at  State  College,  has  said:  "A  real  improvement  in  condi- 
tions will  mean  long-time  planning  in  which  our  home  economics 
specialists,  farm  engineers,  the  extension  administrative  staff,  the 
home  agent  and  the  men  and  women  householders  will  all  have  a 
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part.    I  am  hoping  to  see  in  the  near  future,  the  thinking  of  all 
these  integrated  into  a  progressive  program  of  procedure." 

"Better  Homes  week"  is  being  observed  throughout  the  nation 
this  week.  Such  work  under  the  direct  supervision  of  a  capable 
home  demonstrator  can  work  miracles  in  transforming  old  residen- 
ces and  illy  arranged  and  poorly  kept  surroundings  into  habitable 
and  delightful  places  to  live. 

The  home  demonstration  clubs  in  this  county  seem  to  be  wide-a- 
wake to  the  needs  of  improving  living  conditions  by  both  beautifi- 
cation  of  all  public  places  and  the  highways. 

The  observance  of  "Better  Home  Week"  the  beginning  of  a  pro- 
gram for  substantial  improvement  and  extensive  beautiiication  for 
better  homes  will  prove  to  be  nation-wide. 

Mrs.  Jane  S.  McKimmon  must  be  a  wizard  in  her  work  for  all  she 
has  to  do  is  to  wave  her  magic  wand  wherever  she  goes  and  the 
home  demonstration  clubs  yield  to  her  influence  at  once. 

******* 
THE  PLIGHT  OF  THE  PEDESTRIAN 

The  Boston  Transcript  gives  a  terse  but  clear  pen  picture  of  the 
pedestrians'  dilemma  as  they  pass  up,  down  and  across  the  streets 
of  the  congested  districts  of  our  cities.     The  following  is  an  every 
day  experience  and  frequently  some  one  falls  a  victim  to  the  gas- 
propelled  instruments  of  death — the  automobile : 
I  gaze  across  the  street  so  wide, 
I  start,  I  dart,  I  squirm,  I  glide ; 
I  take  my  chances,  oh,  so  slim — 
I  trust  to  eye  and  nerve  and  limb ; 
I  scoot  to  right,  I  gallop  through. 
I'm  here  and  there,  I'm  lost  to  view. 
My  life,  I  know,  hangs  in  the  toss — 
Another  plunge — I  am  across ! 
Oh,  give  me  pity,  if  you  can, 
I'm  just 

a  poor 

pe-des-tri-an. 
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PARENT'S  DAY 


By  W.  S.  Surratt 


MOTHER'S  DAY 


The  time  for  observance  is  the  sec- 
ond Sunday  in  May  by  churches  of  all 
creeds.  Schools  celebrate  on  Friday, 
and  business  and  other  organizations 
on  Saturday  preceding  the  second 
Sunday  in  May. 

It  is  observed  through  some  dis- 
ticat  act  of  kindness,  visit,  letter, 
gift  or  tribute  to  show  remembrance, 
of  the  mother  to  whom  grateful  af- 
fection is  due. 

Mother's  Day  is  designed  to  deep- 
en and  perpetuate  all  family  ties.  The 
day  is  so-called  because  in  most  coun- 
tries no  national  celebration  is  in 
honor  of  the  home  and  noble  mother- 
hood. 

The  custom  has  grown  up  of  wear- 
ing a  white  carnation  on  Mother's  Day 
in  memory  of  the  mothers  dead  and 
a  red  carnation  for  those  living.  This 
custom  is  not  fixed,  and  in  some  plac- 
es the  flowers  are  reversed. 

On  May  10,  1913,  a  resolution  pass- 
ed by  the  United  States  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Senate  com- 
mending Mother's  Day  for  observance 
by  the  House  and  Senate  the  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  his  Cabinet 
and  other  heads  of  the  government 
departments.  The    resolution    was 

promptly  signed  by  Woodrow  Wilson, 
then  president  of  the  United  States, 
his  Cabinent  and  other  heads  of  the 
government  departments.  The  reso- 
lution was  promptly  signed  by  Wood- 
row  Wilson,  then  president  of  the 
United  States.  In  1913  the  Legisla- 
ture of  Nebraska  made  Mother's  Day 
a  state  flag  day  in  honor  of  the  pa- 


triotism of  that  state's  true  home  mo- 
thers. In  May,  1915,  the  Legislature 
of  Pennyslvania  made  Mother's  Day 
a  state  holiday. 

FATHER'S  DAY 

The  state  of  Delaware  in  1913 
granted  a  charter  to  Charlotte  K. 
Kirkbride  and  B.  Carrie  Sternberg 
for  the  celebration  under  the  laws  of 
that  state  of  Father's  Day  on  the 
first  Sunday  in  June  of  each  year.  In 
accordance  with  the  request  of  the  in- 
corporators.. Representative.  J. 
Hampton  Moore  of  Pennsylvania,  on 
October  2,  introduced  a  bill  in  Con- 
gress providing:  "The  first  Sunday  in 
June  in  each  and  every  year  there- 
after be  designated  as  Father's  Day 
upon  which  an  expression  of  senti- 
ment corresponding  to  that  of  Mo- 
color  being  the  flower  used.  The  bill 
ther's  Day,  the  rose,  irrespective  of 
was  never  passed. 

However,  the  third  Sunday  in  June 
has  been  set  apart  as  Father's  Day  in 
different  sections  of  the  country, 
through  not  in  all  the  states  of  the 
Union.  Father's  Day  in  North  Car- 
olina falls  on  the  next  Sunday  after 
Mother's  Day  which  this  year  was  May 
17th,  Mother's  Day  being  observed  on 
the  10  th  of  that  month. 

The  official  flower  to  be  used  on 
Father's  Day  is  the  dandelion,  select- 
ed originally  be  the  members  of  the 
Martin  W.  Callendar  Bible  class  of 
Wilkinsburg,  Pa.  It  is  said  that  they 
picked  the  dandelion  because  "the 
more  it  is  trampled  on  the  better  it 
grows." 
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A  ROYAL  PRINCESS- A  MOTHER 

(Selected) 


It  is  said  the  Princess  Alice,  a 
daughter  of  Queen  Victorit,  had  a 
daughter  of  Queen  Victoria,  had  a 
been  warned  not  to  come  in  contact 
with  the  child  for  fear  that  she  too 
would  contract  the  disease.  But  one 
day,  as  she  was  sitting  at  the  bedside 
and  tenderly  watching  her  baby  as 
only  a  mother  can,  he  looked  up  into 
her  face  with  the  plaintive  manner  of 
childhood,  holding  up  his  arms  said, 
"Kiss  me,  mother."  Should  she  heed 
the  warning?  Mother-love  filled  her 
breast;  this  was  her  child.  Should 
she  deny  him  the  kiss  for  which  he 
had  so  sweetly  asked?  Quickly  she 
took  him  into  her  arms  and  kissed 
him  tenderly.  The  worst  fear  of  the 
physician  now  became  a  reality,  as 
she  contracted  the  disease  and  died, 
paying  for  her  mother-love  with  the 
sacrifice  of  her  own  life. 

And  sacrifice  is  another  prominent 
element  in  the  religion  of  every  mo- 
ther. Life  seems  to  tell  us  that  the 
gold  of  character  always  has  for  its 
background  the  crimson  color  of  pain. 

Every  one  of  us  has  been  brought 
into  this  world  over  the  highway  of 
sacrifice.  Continually  through  our 
lives  many  have  sacrificed  for  us. 
For  life  is  one  succession  of  sacrifices 
and  the  mother  always  saci'ifices 
more  than  others;  the  choicest  mor- 
sels of  food,  the  softest  covering,  the 
most  pleasant  pleasures  the  mother 
reserves  for  her  loved  ones. 

Perhaps  it  escaped  your  notice  but 
the  papers  carried  an  account  of 
how  a  mother,  a  two-year-old  •  child 
and  a  young  woman  b'erjaii  en  auto- 
mobile trip  to  the  State  of  New  Mex- 


ico. The  car  developed  trouble  and 
the  three  started  for  the  nearest  town 
on  foot.  They  lost  their  way  and  the 
mother  became  exhausted,  the  young 
lady  going  on  alone,  leaving  the  mo- 
ther and  her  child  in  the  hills.  Find- 
ing a  town  the  girl  got  together  a 
searching  party  and  led  them  to  the 
spot.  When  they  found  the  pair  the 
babe  was  wrapped  in  warm  clothing 
which  the  mother  had  taken  from  her 
own  body  and  beside  the  sleeping 
form  of  the  child,  the  mother  lay  still 
and  cold — frozen  to  death.  She  gave 
her  life,  and  perhaps  gladly,  that  her 
child  might  live. 

And  the  mother  is  an  angel  of  pa- 
tience, the  personification  of  that  vir- 
tue, in  itself  great  but  so  rare  in  per- 
sonality. How  impatient  we  often 
become;  how  we  fret  and  how  we  of- 
ten worry!  But  watch  the  joyful  mo- 
ther of  children  as  she  lives  a  life  of 
patience  with  her  offspring. 

Many  times  the  child  gives  the  mo- 
ther cause  for  impatience  and  we  do 
not  blame  her  for  at  times  becoming 
so.  But  the  mistakes,  the  wander- 
ings, the  frailties,  the  faults,  the  pet- 
ty bickerings  of  childhood  are  pa- 
tiently borne  by  the  mother  and  cor- 
rection follows  correction,  each  tem- 
pered by  love  and  each  ennobled  by 
the  hope  that  the  child  will  do  better 
next  time. 

Many  years  ago  a  young  man  went 
from  his  home  in  central  New  York. 
He  wanted  to  sail  the  seas  in  spite  of 
the  protestations  of  his  mother  he  de- 
termined to  go.  As  he  kissed  her 
gecd-bye  she  placed  in  his  hand  a  tes- 
tament and  said,  "My  son,  wherever 
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you  go  I  want  you  to  read  this.  I 
want  you  to  remember  me,  to  be  faith- 
ful to  me  and  to  be  faithful 
to  the  teaching  you  will  find 
in  His  good  book."  He  promised 
and  came  to  New  York  City,  secur- 
ing a  sailor's  job  on  a  windjammer. 
He  sailed  from  port  to  port  and  was 
seen  in  many  strange  lands,  encirc- 
ling the  globe  the  while.  Finally 
came  a  long  period  of  time  during 
which  the  mother  did  not  hear  from 
him.  But  patiently  she  waited  and 
hoped.  One  day  there  came  to  hei 
back  door  a  man  weather-beaten  of 
mien,  ragged  of  clothing,  but  strong 
of  physique.  He  asked  her  for  some- 
thing to  eat  and  the  mother  took  him 
to  the  kitchen  and  fed  him.  As  he 
was  eating  she  asked  him  how  he 
came  to  be  a  wanderer  on  the  fact-  of 
the  earth.  He  said  he  had  been  a 
sailor  but  his  ship  had  been  wrecked 
in  a  storm.  He  and  a  companion  were 
cast  upon  a  lonely  isle.  His  mate 
was  injured,  but  daily,"  ne  said,  "he 
was  wont  to  take  from  his  pocket  a 
little  book  f.nd  to  read  from  it.  Hs 
died  and  1  buried  him  there.  After- 
ward I  was  rescued  but  I  broght 
from  that  island  his  little  book  which 
I  took  from  him  before  I  buried  him. 
Then  his  bronzed  hands  reached  into 
his  bosom  pocket  and  he  drew 
forth  the  little  book.  "Here 
it  is,"  he  said,  "1  keep  it  to  re- 
member him  by."  "Might  I  see  it?" 
the  mother  asked.  "Certainly,"  he 
replied.  Then  with  trembling  hands, 
her  heart  the  while  beating  in  tune 
to  her  worst  fears,  the  mother  took 
the  book,  opened  the  fly  leaf  and  there 
she  saw  in  her  own  handwriting  the 
name  of  her  son  and  her  own  name. 
Patiently  had  she  waited,  hoped  and 
suffered,  but  now  a  voice  as  from  the 


dead  spoke  to  her.  The  patience  of 
the  mother  heart  had  never  relaxed, 
even  when  anguish  and  sorrow  stole 
but  surely  into  her  heart. 

Certainly  patience  is  a  virtue  above 
price  and  above  gold,  and  it  dwells  in 
the  heart  of  a  mother  as  a  jewel  of 
radiant  lustre.  It  is  an  integral  part 
of  the  religion  of  the  joyful  mother 
of  children. 

Seme  years  ago  Norman  Duncan 
met  a  young  woman  sitting  with  her 
child  outside  the  Battle  Harbor  Hos- 
pital in  the  land  of  Labrador.  The 
babe  was  deformed  and  was  evidently 
in  pain,  but  the  mother  tried  to  hush 
its  restless  spirit  and  to  ease  its  suf- 
fering. Hoping  to  comfort,  Mr.  Dun- 
can said  to  her,  "He'll  be  getting  bet- 
ter." "No,  he  won't,"  she  replied, 
"he'll  die."  "But  you  have  another." 
''No,  sir,  'tis  me  first."  The  child  be- 
gan to  cry  again  and  she  hushed  him 
into  quiteness.  "And  does  he  talk?" 
Mr.  Duncan  asked.  Then  she  looked 
up  at  him  with  the  sweet  expression 
of  motherhood,  a  smile  lighted  her 
face  and  joy  seemed  to  take  posses- 
sion of  her  whole  being  as  she  said 
softly,  "He  said,  'mamma'  once."  Ah, 
that  is  God's  love  word  dropped  from 
the  lips  of  an  infant  into  a  mother's 
heart,  and  through  all  the  eternities 
it  will  ring  as  the  sweetest  sound  the 
soul  of  a  mother  may  contain. 

Oh,  mothers  take  these  tiny  lumps  of 
clay  so  richly  bestowed  by  God  and  by 
the  power  of  your  influence  entrusted 
by  the  Father,  with  God's  name  upon 
their  hearts;  teach  them  your  relig- 
ion ;  bring  them  up  in  the  way  of  right 
eousness,  elevate  their  souls  as  prec- 
ious offerings  to  the  Most  High. 

The  future  of  the  Christian  Church 
the  future  of  our  religion,  depends  in 
a  great  measure  upon  our  mothers. 
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MOTHER  OF  NAPOLEON  BONAPARTE 


By  Clara  Louise  Dentler 

On  August  24,  1750,  in  the  pretty       school  in  France. 


little  town  of  Ajaccio  on  the  tropical 
island  of  Corsica,  a  baby  was  wel- 
comed into  the  humble  home  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Ramolinio.  The  lovely  lit- 
tle girl  with  the  big  brown  eyes  and 
curly  black  hair  was  given  the  musi- 
cal name  of  Marie  Letitia. 

As  the  child  grew  into  a  young  wo- 
man she  was  everywhere  a  favorite 
in  the  village  among  both  old  and 
young.  Her  great  beauty  and  win- 
ning ways  made  her  always  popular 
when  the  youths  and  maidens  were 
gathering  for  a  simple  frolic,  or  to 
celebrate  the  birhday  of  some  saint. 

Many  a  young  man  wished  to  have 
the  lovely  Letitia  for  his  wife,  but 
she  cared  for  only  one  of  them,  Chas. 
Bonaparte.  Just  before  her  sixteenth 
birthday  they  were  married.  The 
young  man  had  almost  nothing  with 
which  to  start  a  home,  so  that  Mrs. 
Bonaparte  had  to  be  very  thrifty  in- 
deed in  order  to  provide  the  things 
necessary  for  their  home.  Shortly 
after  their  marriage  the  island  of  Cor- 
sica passed  from  the  possession  of  the 
Italians  to  the  French.  The  new  Gov- 
ernor of  the  island  became  very  fond 
of  the  Bonapartes  and  gave  Charles  a 
good  position  so  that  he  could  better 
support  his  household.  Many  little. 
Bonapartes  came  to  gladden  the  home. 
There  were  thirteen  of  them  in  all, 
eight  of  whom  lived  to  grow  up. 

The  eldest  was  Joseph,  and  the  sec- 
ond son  was  Napoleon,  destined  to  be- 
come one  of  the  most  famous  generals 
in  the  world.  Napoleon,  however,  is 
his  French  name  which  he  took  when 
at  the  age  of  ten  he  was  sent  away  to 


To  the  family  he 
was  known  by  his  Italian  name  of 
Nabulionello,  for  their  native  langua- 
age  was  the  Corsican  dialect  of  the 
Italian. 

The  mother  never  learned  to  speak 
French  fluently,  even  when  as  the  mo- 
ther of  the  greater  Emperor  she  liv- 
ed in  Paris.  As  long  as  he  lived  he 
was  Nabulionello  to  her. 

In  looks  Napoleon  much  resembled 
his  mother,  especially  his  profile,  and 
many  of  her  fine  qualities  he  inherit- 
ed, only  he  did  not  use  them  wisely  as 
she  did.  She  was  always  courageous 
in  the  face  of  hardships  and  danger. 
She  had  a  strong  will  which  made  her 
overcome  difficulties  that  would  have 
caused  others  to  sing  beneath  the 
load. 

In  1785  the  death  of  Charles  Bona- 
parte left  her  a  widow  at  the  age  of 
thirty-five  with  eight  children  for 
whom  to  provide.  Napoleon,  the  dar- 
ling son  of  her  heart,  was  now  sixteen 
years  old  and  away  at  school  in 
France.  He  was  proud  of  his  mother 
and  boasted  to  all  of  his  young  com- 
rades of  her  courage.  By  careful  plan- 
ning and  the  help  of  a  faithful  broth- 
er, she  managed  to  keep  her  family 
supported. 

Eight  years  later  her  brave  spirit 
was  to  be  severely  tested  again.  The 
favorite  son  was  home  for  a  short  va- 
cation from  his  military  school  in 
France.  The  happiness  of  the  family 
was  suddenly  disturbed  one  night  by 
a  cry  at  the  door :  "Flee,  Letitia,  with 
your  children  and  lose  no  time,  for 
they  will  burn  your  house."  The 
"they"  were  soldiers  under  the  com- 
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mand  of  the  Corsican  Paoli,  who  hav- 
ing returned  from  a  long  exile,  was 
plotting  to  take  the  island  from  the 
French  and  give  it  to  the  British.  As 
a  loyal  French  subject,  she  would  be 
at  the  mercy  of  the  troops.  No  time 
was  lost.  All  the  children,  Joseph, 
Napoleon,  Jerome,  Louis,  Lucien, 
Pauline,  Eliza  and  Caroline  with  their 
mother  climbed  to  a  mountain  over- 
looking the  village.  Many  other  fam- 
ilies likewise  were  seeking  safety  in 
the  hills.  Soon  there  was  a  burst  of 
flame,  and  by  the  light  all  could  see 
that  it  was  the  home  and  vineyards 
of  Mrs.  Bonaparte.  Not  even  her 
flecks  were  spared. 

Return  was  impossible,  so  the  fam- 
ily made  its  escape  to  Marsailles  in 
southern  France.  They  were  never 
again  to  return  to  Corsica.  In  spite 
of  all  this  suffering  there  seems  nev- 
er to  have  been  any  bitterness  enter 
into  her  heart.  During  these  days 
with  her  family  she  warned  much 
against  too  great  ambition,  especially 
as  she  felt  the  advice  was  much  need- 
ed by  her  second  son.  He  continued 
to  Paris  but  she  and  the  other  chil- 
dren remained  in  the  south. 

The  Revolution  was  now  at  its 
height.  The  King  and  Queen  had 
been  executed,  and  nearly  ail  the  pow- 
ers of  Europe  were  at  war  with 
with  Fiance.  In  the  midst  of  the 
chaos  somebody  must  be  appointed  to 
go  to  Italy  to  conquer  the  enemy  in 
that  quarter.  Quick  wit,  indomitable 
courage,  and  a  strong  will  were  need- 
ed in  the  one  who  should  be  put  in 
command  of  the  French  troops.  Of 
all  the  men  in  Paris  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte was  the  one  selected.  It  was  a 
proud  moment  for  him,  and  a  proud- 
er one  for  his  devoted  mother.  On 
his  way  south  he  stopped  for  a  short 


time  in  Marsaillies  for  a  parting  word 
with  her. 

From  this  time  the  wheel  of  fortune 
was  turning  for  her.  Her  son  was  to 
win  a  great  victory  and  become  the 
idol  of  the  people.  Hers  would  be  a 
reflected  glory.  Soon  she  found  her- 
self quit  the  center  of  interest  in  the 
city  she  had  chosen  to  be  her  home. 
From  now  her  rise  to  fame  was  rapid, 
keeping  pace  with  that  of  her  son, 
who  was  the  cause  of  it  all.  In  fact, 
he  rose  so  quickly  in  favor,  that  it 
gave   her   much   concern.  Many   a 

time  she  warned  him  of  the  danger  of 
a  too  great  ambition.  Her  generous 
spirit  could  not  sympathize  with  all 
his  acts. 

In  1799,  when  by  sheer  force  and 
that  of  his  soldiers,  aided  by  his  bro- 
ther Lucien,  he  was  made  head  of  the 
state,  she  again  gave  warning.  She 
feared  that  the  fame  he  was  acquir- 
ing with  such  speed  would  just  as 
quickly  be  lost.  Injustice  she  hated 
in  anyone,  especially  in  one  near  and 
dear  to  her;  yet  her  fondness  for  him 
did  not  cause  her  to  condone  the  un- 
fair measures  to  which  he  resorted. 
At  this  time  she  removed  to  Paris. 

Then  came  the  great  day  in  his  ca- 
reer: in  1804  Napoleon  with  his  wife 
were  crowned  Emperor  and  Empress 
of  France.  At  this  time  the  newly- 
made  monarch  spared  no  pains  to 
give  honor  to  his  mother.  She  did 
net  care  to  make  her  home  in  the 
she  would  have  been  welcome,  but 
she  would  have  been  wellcome,  but 
chose  rather  to  live  quietly  in  a 
house  not  far  away  with  her  eldest 
son  Joseph.  She  was  given  the  title 
of  Madam  Mere,  by  which  name  she 
was  known  from  this  time  to  her 
death.  Almost  any  position  in  the 
state    might    have   been   hers   for   the 
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asking,  but  she  delighted  particularly 
in  the  one  the  Emperor  conferred  up- 
on her,  one  well  suited  to  her  sweet 
and  kindly  disposition.  She  was 
made  Preceptrees  General  of  all  the 
Charitable  Institutions;  she  loved  this 
work  and  was  eminently  well  qualified 
for  it.  Although  her  early  education 
had  been  limited,  her  devout  religious 
life  and  her  benevolent  interest  in  all 
who  were  suffering  more  than  made 
up  for  any  lack  in  mere  book  learning. 

Everyone  knows  the  story  of  Na- 
poleon's conquest  of  nearly  the  whole 
of  Europe.  At  this  period  the  popu- 
lation of  the  Continent  was  about 
183,000,00  people,  of  whom  83,000,000 
were  under  his  control.  He  placed 
all  of  his  brothers  except  Lucien  on 
the  various  thrones,  while  he  raised 
the  husbands  of  his  sisters  to  exalted 
positions  in  the  countries  under  his 
scepter. 

He  saw  only  the  glamour  of  it  all, 
but  his  mother  saw  the  danger.  It 
cannot  last,  she  urged.  There  will 
come  a  day  when  it  must  be  lost,  and 
with  it  will  come  great  sadness  to  all 
the  family.  She  frequently  said  that 
unbounded  ambition  that  is  satisfied 
only  on  attaining  the  mountain  peak, 
will  readily  fall  over  the  top  and 
crash  headlong  to  the  bottom.  She 
lived  to  see  her  prophecy  fulfilled. 

Victory  followed  victory,  till  it 
seemed  to  the  Corsican  that  he  would 
never  meet  reverses;  yet  defeat  came 
in  an  hour  and  from  a  source  he  had 
least  expected.  Prussia  administered 
her  overwhelming  defeat  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Leipsic.  It  was  crestfallen,  de- 
jected Napoleon  who  was  pursued  in- 
to Paris,  where  the  city  was  taken 
and  he  found  himself  at  the  mercy  of 
the  enemy.  The  thrones  on  which  he 
had  placed  his  brothers  crumbled,  and 


like  helpless  children  they  turned  to 
their  mother  for  comfort.  She  re- 
ceives them  kindly,  regretting  that 
they  could  not  see  where  wicked  am- 
bition was  finally  leading  them.  Na- 
poleon was  exiled  to  the  island  of  El- 
ba not  far  from  the  island  of  his 
birth. 

Loving  mother  that  she  was  she 
did  not  permit  him  to  suffer  alone. 
She  followed  him  to  Elba,  as  did  his 
favorite  sister  Pauline.  They  did  not 
see  friends,  but  lived  entirely  to  them- 
selves. She  busied  herself  doing  ex- 
quisite needlepoint  and  conversing 
with  her  son.  When  he  made  known 
to  her  his  plans  for  escaping  and  re- 
turning to  France,  she  implored  him 
not  to  do  it;  she  saw  that  in  the  end 
it  would  bring  upon  him  a  worse  fate 
than  that  he  was  now  enduring.  Her 
words  of  counsel  were  unavailing.  He 
went  and  she  followed  him. 

For  a  hundred  brilliant  days  he  was 
again  Emperor.  She  was  present  to 
hear  the  Senators  take  the  oath  of 
allegiance  to  him,  yet  the  words  had 
hardly  died  upon  their  lips,  when  the 
news  of  Waterloo  was  brought  to  her. 
If  only  he  would  have  listened — how 
different  it  might  all  have  been!  But 
he  wouldn't.  This  time  the  sentence 
was  exile  to  far-away  St.  Helena. 
Might  she  accompany  him?  "No"  was 
the  brief  British  answer.  For  four 
days  she  was'permitted  to  stay  with 
him  at  Malmaison,  the  beautiful  home 
just  outside  of  Paris  that  had  been 
his  and  Josephines.  They  were  prec- 
ious days,  because  the  last  that  they 
would  ever  have  together.  The  house 
must  have  been  very  dreary  to  him. 
Josephine,  whom  he  loved,  but  whom 
he  had  deserted  to  further  his  ambi- 
tion, had  died  there.  Friend  came  to 
tell   him  farewell.      There  was  much 
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coming      and      going      during      these 

last  few  days  in  France.      However, 

friends  were  kind   enough  to    «leave 

him  absolutely  alone  with  his  mother 

the  last  day. 

lutely  alone  with  his  mother  the  last 

day. 

What  conversations  took  place,  the 
world  will  never  know,  but  knowing 
the  mother,  we  can  well  imagine.  The 
fatal  day  of  parting  came  and  the 
guards  arrived  to  lead  him  away  to 
his  'doom.  In  their  presence  she 
spoke  only  three  words,  "Farewell  my 
son.  She  watched  them  depart  down 
the  long  avenue  to  the  great  gate; 
then  they  passed  out  of  sight.  The 
welfare  of  her  boy  was  to  remain  the 
absorbing  interest  for  the  rest  of  her 
days. 

She  went  to  Rome  immediately  to 
take  up  her  residence,  for  there  in  the 
city  closely  allied  with  her  faith  she 
found  great  comfort.  Her  brother 
was  a  cardinal  there,  and  a  favorite 
grandchild,  Charlotte,  was  much  with 
her.  Her  letters  constantly  went  to 
St.  Helena,  providing  for  her  the  on- 
ly contact  she  was  allowed  with  Nab- 
ulionello. 

At  last  after  six  years  came  the 
news  of  his  severe  illness.  Fearing 
that  his  physicians  might  not  do  ev- 
rything  for  his  comfort,  she  sent  him 
a  personal  friend  who  was  a  doctor. 


He  was  permitted  to  remain,  and  to 
minister  to  the  dying  Emperor.  He 
was  suffering  from  an  incurable  di- 
sease, cancer  of  the  stomach,  the 
same  malady  that  caused  his  father's 
death.  At  his  death  she  pleaded  earn- 
estly, but  without  avail,  to  remove  his 
body  from  the  island. 

He  had  few  material  things  to 
leave  for,  only  the  bare  necessities 
were  permitted  to  him.  Shortly  be- 
fore his  death  he  made  a  will  be- 
queathing to  his  dear  mother  his  sil- 
ver night  lamp.  What  this  meant  to 
her  during  the  fourteen  years  of  life 
that  were  yet  hers ;  we  can  well  guess. 
How  she  treasured  it! 

In  her  eightieth  year,  while  walk- 
ing one  day  in  the  garden  of  her 
house  at  Rome,  she  slipped  and  fell. 
It  was  the  beginning  of  the  end.  She 
never  fully  recovered  from  it.  On  a 
sunny  April  day  in  1836,  she  welcom- 
ed death  as  a  great  and  merciful  de- 
liverer. No  elaborate  tomb  is  hers, 
nor  would  she  have  wished  it.  It 
bears  the  simplest  of  inscriptions : 
L.  R.  B. 
Mater  iVapoleonis 

One  reflects  when  gazing  upon  this 
tomb,  how  different  the  world  might 
have  been,  and  how  much  suffering 
saved,  had  the  son  heeded  the  wise 
counsel  of  the  devoted  mother. 


SOME  BIBLE  MOTHERS 


Moses'  mother,  Jochebed,  trained  her  child  in  the  things  of 
God. 

Samuel's  mother,  Hannah,  dedicated,  gave,  her  child  to  the 
service  and  house  of  God. 

Jesus'  mother,  Mary,  "pondered  all  these  things  in  her 
heart,"  yielded  her  child  to  the  perfect  will  of  God. 

If  all  mothers  of  today  were  such  as  these,  would  it  not  make 
a  difference  in  the  lives  of  the  youth  of  today? — Selected. 
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MAY  DAY  AND  CHILDREN 


(Suffolk  News-Herald) 

Abroad  there  are  turmoil  and  strife  growing  child 
and  governments  know  not  what  the 
day  may  bring  forth.  Blood  may  run 
in  the  streets  of  Paris,  Berlin,  Mad- 
rid or  Vienna  before  another  sun  ris- 
es. In  meantime  America  is  turning 
to  its  childhood,  the  men  and  women 
of  the  next  generation,  which  we  are 
striving  to  make  better  citizens  than 
the  generation  they  are  about  to  push 
aside.  This  is  a  festive  day  for  old 
and  young,  devoted  to  first  things. 
Never  in  the  history  of  the  country 
has  a  generation  of  its  people  been 
given  a  better  start  physically  and 
mentally,  barring  the  ill  effects  of  the 
depression. 

Today  marks  the  beginning  of  chil- 
dren's month.  This  day  is  dedicated 
to  child  health  than  which  there  is 
nothing  more  important  in  their  lives. 
This  month  also  sees  Goodwill  Day 
and  Mother's  Day.  So  all  through 
the  mellow  month  will  be  conjured  up 
memories  and  sentiments  that  are 
high  and  ennobling.  May  Day  fes- 
tivities as  such  come  down  to  us  from 
England,  but  we  are  making  it  a 
practical  thing  as  well  as  a  holiday 
for  the  children.  We  have  turned  it 
into  Child  Health  Day  and  so  it  will 
go  down  in  history. 

We  of  older  generation  realize  now 
just  how  much  we     missed     in     life. 
There  was  a  time  not  many  years  ago 
when  little  attention  was  paid  to  the 


in  school  or  out.  He 
was  left  to  grow  up  and  was  expected 
to  do  that  with  as  little  attention  as 
possible.  No  one  taught  us  how  to 
avoid  certain  diseases,  the  necessity 
of  having  good  teeth,  eyes  and  ears 
to  have  good  health  were  those  crip- 
pled or  handicapped  by  disease  rehab- 
ilitated and  made  whole  again.  Even 
doctors  did  not  try  to  prevent  disease 
being  merely  called  in  only  when 
someone  became  ill.  Now  we  are 
trainiing  our  boys  and  girls  how  to 
keep  well. 

As  a  result  of  these  efforts  in  the 
schools  and  homes  the  newer  gener- 
ations are  going  to  be  healthier,  more 
self-reliant  and  more  intelligent  than 
any  that  went  before.  This  will  mean 
a  better  citizenship,  less  crime,  less 
poverty  and  greater  happiness  for 
the  average  man  and  woman.  We 
cannot  give  a  child  a  better  "start"  in 
life  than  a  healthy  body  and  clean 
mind.  These  are  cardinal  gifts  that 
cannot  be  swept  away  by  adversity 
nor  filched  from  him.  The  May  Day 
of  youth  is  after  all  the  sweetest.  The 
nation  is  striving  to  make  it  sweeter 
and  better  so  that  it  will  make  pos- 
sible happy  and  successful  men  and 
women  to  close  up  the  gap  when  theii? 
predecessors'  work  is  ended.  That  is 
youth's  natural  heritage  of  which  he 
cannot  be  robbed. 


People  who  are  the  most  difficult  to  please  are  often  the  most 
worth  pleasing. — Selected. 
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MUSIC  IN  ALBERMARLE 

(Stanly  News-Press) 


When  the  talking  machine  or  phon- 
ograph reached  the  height  of  its  pop- 
ularity a  few  years  ago,  it  was  gen- 
erally acknowledged  by  most  people 
that  the  time  would  soon  come  when 
only  a  few  artists  would  know  music, 
because  it  was  useless  for  a  person 
to  learn  to  play  when  a  phonograph 
would  furnish  all  the  necessary  mu- 
sic. And,  true,  it  was  only  a  few 
years  ago  when  music  pupils  became 
so  scarce  in  Albermarle  that  it  was 
difficult  to  find  a  sufficient  number  to 
keep  one  teacher  busy. 

The  prediction  was  just  as  badly  in 
error  as  was  the  prediction  in  1928 
that  prosperity  was  here  to  stay.  To- 
day there  are  several  piano  teachers 
here  who  have  as  many  pupils  as  they 
can  teach,  at  least  one  teacher  giving 


band  and  orchestra  instrument  les- 
sons, a  number  teaching  violin,  and 
two  band  directors  devoting  consider- 
able time  to  the  improvement  of  ex- 
cellent bands.  The  study  of  music 
has  likewise  been  much  encouraged  by 
the  organization  of  a  drum  and  bugle 
corps  by  the  American  Legion.  It  is 
impossible  to  estimate  correctly  how 
many  persons  are  studying  music  in 
Albermarle,  but  we  are  certain  that 
500  would  not  miss  the  mark  very  far. 
This  unusual  change  in  the  trend 
of  things  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most 
encouraging  signs  of  the  present  de- 
cade. A  nation  cannot  neglect  music, 
and  expect  to  advance  intellectually 
and  spirtually.  Music  is  expressive 
of  the  soul's  desire  for  the  zest  in  life. 
Certainly  it  should  be  encouraged. 


LIFE 

He  liveth  long  who  liveth  well, 
All  other  life  is  short  and  vain 
He  liveth  longest  who  can  tell 
Of  living  most  for  heavenly  gain. 
He  liveth  long  who  liveth  well, 
All  else  is  being  flung  away 
He  liveth  longest  who  can  tell 
Of  true  things  only  done  each  day. 
Fill  up  each  hour  with  what  will  last 
Buy  up  the  moments  as  they  go, 
The  life  above  when  this  is  past,. 
Is  the  ripe  fruit  of  life-below. 
Sow  and  taste  its  fruitage  pure, 
Sow  peace  and  reap  its  harvest  bright 
Sow  Sunbeams  on  the  rock  and  moor, 
And  find  a  harvest  home  of  light. 

— Nettie  Brittle  Jones. 
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CRUELTY  TO  ANIMALS 

(Reidsville  Review) 

Many  persons  appear  to  have  an  through  cowardice, 
inclination  to  cruelty,  especially  to-  Children  should  be  taught  early  to 
wards  animals,  upon  which  they  in-  avoid  practices  which  tend  to  make 
flict  needless  suffering  without  the  them  callous  to  the  agonies  of  help- 
slightest  pity.  In  fact,  some  seem  to  less  creatures.  It  should  be  explain- 
take  a  fiendish  delight  in  the  agonies  ed  to  them  that  when  it  is  necessary 
of  unfortunate  creatures.  to  kill  animals  for  food    for  the  safe- 

To  one  of  normal  sensibilities,  it  is  ty  of  human  life,  it  should  be   done 

hard  to  explain  this  sort  of  depravity,  as  swiftly  and  humanely  as  possible; 

which  is  often  found  among  children,  never  with  a  desire  to  inflict  pain, 
as  well  as  among  older  persons.     It  Teachers  in     schools  and     Sunday 

must  be  a  manifestation  of  animal  in-  schools   might  do   a  great  deal  more 

stincts  handed  down  from  savage  and  than  is  being  done  now  in  the  way  of 

brutal  ancestors.  humane      education,      while      parents 

Cruelty  to  animals  indicates  a  cer-  should  especially  observe  and  en- 
tain  baseness,  which  usually  includes  deavor  to  correct  tendencies  toward 
cruel  propensities  towards  human  be-  cruelty  on  the  part  of  their  children, 
ings,      which      are      only      repressed 


TEACHERS  THREE 


I  rested  awhile  in  a  quiet  nook, 

And  found  there  teachers  three — 
One  was  a  bird  and  one  was  a  brook, 

And  one  was  a  green,  green  tree. 

The  wee  bird  sang  a  cheerful  song 

That  no  one  heard  but  me ; 
And  it  seemed  to  say :     "You've  heard  my  lay ; 

Pass  on  its  melody !" 

The  brook  flowed  on  in  a  glad,  glad  way,     . 

Smiling  at  the  rock's  rebuff. 
"I  have  no  room,"  it  said,  "for  gloom ;" 

"I  laugh  when  the  road  is  rough !' 

The  green  tree  stood  with  wide,  wide  boughs, 

Like  hands  outstretched  to  greet ; 
And  when  the  branches  stirred,  I  caught  this  word : 

"Be  a  friend  to  all  you  meet." 

— Selected. 
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FISH  USED  AS  CANDLE  BY  PACIFIC 

INDIANS 


By  James 

A  fish  which  makes  a  good  candle 
when  partly  dried  is  found  in  the  wa- 
ters of  British  Columbia,  according  to 
a  recent  report  of  the  Canadian  De- 
partment of  Fisheries.  This  is  the 
oulachon,  of  little  commercial  im- 
portance, but  tasty  and  containing 
great  quantities  of  oil. 

The  oulachon  is  usally  ten  inches  of 
a  foot  long,  and  carries  a  long  scien- 
tific name — Thaleichthys  Pacificus.  It 
is  remarkable  for  the  great  quantity 
of  oil  contained  in  the  flesh.  This  oil 
which  at  ordinary  temperatures  may 
be  solid  like  lard,  is  exceptionally  ab- 
undant all  through  the  body  of  the 
fish.  Instead  of  being  strong  in 
taste,  as  might  be  expected,  it  has  a 
very  delicate  flavor,  making  the  flesh 
coloring  the  oulachon  is  of  a  whitish 


Montagnes 

of  the  fish  very  tasty.  In  external 
ground,  the  upper  parts  being  cover- 
ed with  dark  marks. 

The  oulachon  is  caught  from  Ore- 
gon to  Alaska,  and  while  thousands 
of  pounds  of  the  fish  are  caught  by 
commercial  fisheries,  many  more  are 
caught  by  the  Indians  for  their  own 
use.  The  Indians  eat  some  of  the  fish 
fresh.  From  others  they  extract  the 
oil  by  drying  piles  of  oulachons  in 
the  sun,  collecting  the  oil  as  it  runs 
out,  and  storing  the  resultant  lard- 
like fat  for  future  eating  and  cook- 
ing purposes.  Still  others,  partly 
dried,  sometimes  find  service  in  the 
camps  as  workable  substitutes  for  oil 
lamps  or  candles,  and  for  this  reason 
the  oulachon  is  popularly  known  as 
the  candlefish. 


THE  SUN  WILL  SHINE 

That  joyous,  hope-filled,  trilling  strain, 
A  robin  singing  in  the  rain ! 

"Cheer  up,  oh  heart,  cheer  up,  cheer  up! 
It  will  clear  up,  it  will  clear  up ! 
Cheer  up,  cheer  up,  oh  heart,  look  up !" 

So  pass  the  storms  of  life-like  rain. 
List  to  that  happy  bird's  refrain ! 

"Look  here,  look  here,  it's  clear,  it's  clear- 
It's  clear,  see,  see,  look  here,,  it's  clear! 
Cheer  up,  look  up,  see  here,  it's  clear!" 
— Seraph  Llewellyn. 
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FRIENDSHIP  IN  SUSPENSE 


By  May 

"They  say  the  geometry  exam  is  go- 
ing to  be  the  stiff  est  ever!"  moaned 
Joan  Mercer. 

"Who's  'they'  ?"  challenged  her  best 
friend,  Kay  Shelton. 

"Well,  Estelle  got  it  from  Natalie 
and  Natalie  got  it  first-hand  from  Do- 
ra, who  overheard  Miss  Rossiter — " 

"Pretty  straight,  I'll  say!"  tanta- 
lized Kay  laughingly.  She  threw  a 
red-sweatered  arm  about  her  chum's 
shoulder.  "Seriously,  Joan,"  she 
went  on,  "you  don't  need  to  worry. 
You'll  pull  through  all  right." 

The  two  girls,  despending  the  steps 
of  the  Flintville  high  school,  were 
joined  by  others  of  the  senior  class, 
whose  conversation  buzzed  about  the 
all-important  topic  of  the  next  day's 
examination.  Graduation  was  close 
at  hand  and  the  grilling  finals  were 
to  begin  with  geometry. 

Dora  Lytton  made  a  dive  for  Kay. 
"I  overheard  you,  Kay,"  she  burst 
out,  "and  let  me  tell  you  it's  easy 
enough  to  talk  about  not  worrying 
and  pulling  through  all  right  when 
math  is  no  harder  for  you  to  lap  up 
than  ice  cream  sodas  are  for  the  rest 
of  us." 

"Eight-o!"  seconded  Natalie  Hayes. 
"Who  couldn't  afford  to  be  consoling 
when  she's  dead  sure  of  the  highest 
mark  in  class?" 

"Not  to  mention  a  pretty  fair 
chance  of  being  all-round  honor  pupil 
in  the  bargain,"  added  Dora.  "For 
you  are  going  to  be  it,  all  right,  Kay. 
That  is,  unless  you  fall  down  on  the 
French." 

Kay  colored  slightly,  biting  her  lip. 


Emery  Hall 

That  awful  French!  After  strug- 
gling with  it  throughout  the  entire 
high  school  course,  she  was,  as  resent- 
ful as  at  first  about  it  calling  tables 
feminine  and  books  masculine,  leav- 
ing more  letters  unpronounced  than 
pronounced  and  sliding  words  all  to- 
gether so  that  you  couldn't  tell  where 
one  ended  and  the  other  began.  It 
was  the  one  blot  on  an  otherwise  re- 
markably clean  record.  And,  now,  if 
it  was  going  to  lose  her  highest  hon- 
ors .... 

"Fall  down  on  the  French!"  echoed 
Joan,  coming  loyally  to  Kay's  sup- 
port. "Don't  think  for  a  minute  Kay 
is^  going  to  flunk,  for — " 

"I  say,  girls!"  Estelle  Brent's  clear 
treble  cut  Joan  short.  "Didn't  some- 
body mention  ice-cream  sodas  a  mo- 
ment ago?  What  do  you  say  to  our 
all  going  down  to  the  Elite  and  forti- 
fying ourselves  against  tomorrow's 
ordeal?  I'll  stand  treat,  for  I  haven't 
yet  used  up  my  birthday  money." 

Shouts  of  hilarious  approval  indica- 
ted that  the  acceptance  of  Estelle's 
ivitation  was  unanimous. 

"Oh,  Claudia-"  suddenly  called  out 
Estelle.  "You're  just  in  the  nick  of 
time." 

The  girl  addressed  was  a  slender, 
attractive  brunette  who  appeared  at 
that  moment  in  the  doorway.  The 
invitation  was  repeated  to  include 
her. 

"If  you  mean  the  sodas  as  a  bracer 
for  tomorrow's  geometry,  Estelle," 
laughed  Claudia,  "guess  you'll  have  to 
double  up  on  my  order.  For  I'll  sure 
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need  bracing." 

Geometry  was,  in  fact,  as  difficult 
for  Claudia  Blackford  as  French  was 
for  Kay — the  one  subject  that  threat- 
ened to  pull  down  a  remarkably  high 
general  average. 

Gayly  the  girls  trooped  down  Broad 
Street  in  the  direction  of  their  favor- 
ite Elite  Shoppe.  Kay  lagged  some- 
what behind  the  others,  causing  Joan 
to  fall  back  into  step  with  her. 

"Well,"  she  rallied,  "what's,  the 
idea,  Kay?  Don't  tell  me  you've  got  to 
be  coaxed  into  drinking  an  ice-cream 
soda." 

"I'll  walk  down  part  way  with 
you,"  replied  her  friend  soberly,  "but 
I'm  going  to  ask  Estelle  to  excuse  me 
on  the  party  end. 

"Why  Kay!"  exclaimed  Joan,  gen- 
uinely alarmed.     Are  you  sick?" 

"No."  The  monosyllable  was  short. 

"What  is  it,  then?" 

"Well,  if  you  want  to  know,  I'm  not 
going  if  that  girl  does." 

By  "that  girl"  Kay  meant  Claudia 
Blackford  directly  ahead.  It  was  thus 
she  usually  referred  to  her. 

"But  what  has  Claudia  to  do  with 
it?"  came  from  the  bewildered  Joan 
in  a  lowered  tone. 

"I  just  can't  stand  her.  You  know 
that." 

"Oh,  come  now,  Kay!"  protested 
Joan.  "Why,  Claudia  is  the  most 
popular — "  She  brought  herself  up 
short,  as  if  realizing  she  had  said  a 
tactless  thing. 

"Why  she  is  popular  I  never  could 
understand,"  returned  Kay  bitterly. 
"She's  an  outsider,  to  begin  with.  As 
for  her  coming  in  the  middle  of  the 
year  and  going  right  over  the  heads 
of  the  other  students,  well,   I     don't 


know  what  you  think  of  it,  but  I  call 
it  mighty  unfair." 

"Unfair?" 

"What  else,"  retorted  her  friend. 

"But  the  others  have  all  had  the 
same  chance — "  argued  Joan. 

"Have  they?"  was  the  pointed  re- 
ply.    "I'm  not  so  sure  about  that." 

"Just  what  do  you  mean,  Kay?"  It 
was  evident  Joan  was  beginning  to 
get  a  trifle  on  edge. 

"Well,  take  French,  for  instance. 
She  was  excused  from  it  becaues  she 
was  further  advanced  than  the  rest 
of  us.  Or  so  they  said.  Probably 
her  French  is  that  Canadian  variety, 
though;  we  get  so  much  of  it  here 
near  the  border,  a  pretty  poor  sub- 
stitute for  the  real  thing.  Now  why 
should  she  have  been  excused  at  all? 
Seeing  that  one  modern  language  is 
a  requirement  of  the  fourth  year  cur- 
riculum— " 

"Ssh!  She'll  hear  you!"  cautioned 
Joan. 

A  burning  cheek,  as  Claudia  re- 
vealed her  profile  at  that  instant, 
showed  that  she  had  already  heard. 

Ever  since  her  coming  to  Flintville, 
there  had  been  this  secret  antagonism 
between  her  and  Kay  Shelton.  Or, 
more  correctly,  a  one-sided  antagon- 
ism originating  with  Kay.  Though 
little  was  known  of  the  new  girl  be- 
yond the  fact  that  she  lived  with  an 
Aunt  Nancy  and  that  the  pair  had 
rented  the  small  furnished  house  of 
the  Murrays  while  that  family  was  in 
California,  Claudia  quickly  became  a 
general  favorite  with  the  pupils  of 
Flintville  High.  With  one  exception. 
Kay  was  that  exception. 

She  vehemently  told  herself  it  was 
not  because  Cladia  was  popular  or 
that  she  soon  became  a  close  rival  in 
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the  matter  of  scholarship.  The  fact 
remainde,  however,  that  the  newcomer 
took  the  edge  off  her  own  popularity, 
which  she  had  held  undisputed  for  so 
long.  Moreover,  the  chance  of  win- 
ning the  Flint  Honor  Medal  became 
increasingly  uncertain  as  the  days 
went  by.  She  wouldn't  let  herself 
lose  out  at  the  eleventh  hour!  Fierce- 
ly she  reiterated  her  determination  not 
to  be  outdone  by  any  interloper.  It 
had  come  to  that.  Claudia  was  an 
"interloper." 

"Really,  Kay — "  Joan's  voice  show- 
ed plainly  that  her  loyalty  was  under 
a  strain.  "You've  no  reason  to  be  so 
peeved." 

"Let's  not  talk  any  more  about  it," 
decided  Kay  cooly. 

"Oh,  be  a  good  sport  and  come 
along!" 

"I've  said  I'd  rather  not." 

"Are  you  going  straight  home, 
then?"  queried  Joan. 

"No.  I'm  going  to  have  father  show 
me  over  the  new  plant.  It's  starting 
up  next  week." 

"But  you  have  tomorrow  afternoon 
and  the  next  afternoon — " 

Kay  remained  firm.  Her  decision 
to  visit  the  reconstructed  factory,  of 
which  her  father  was  superintendent, 
was  a  sudden  one,  but  furnished  the 
most  convenient  excuse  she  could 
West  Market  Streets,  the  girls  all 
think  of  for  declinnig  Estelle's  invi- 
tation. At  the  corner  of  Broad  and 
added  their  pleas  to  Joan's,  but  Kay 
would  not  be  coaxed. 

"See  you  later!"  she  called  out, 
making  an  abrupt  turn  into  West 
Main  Street.  Straight  ahead,  little 
more  than  a  block  distant,  loomed  the 
rebuilt  quarters  of  the  Quality  Linen 
Company,  Inc.  Its  red  brick  and  stuc- 
coed smartness,  suggesting  the  latest 


style  in  industrial  architecture, 
dwarfed  into  insignificance  the  lower 
buildings  and  shops  in  the  vicinity. 
Underneath  a  pretentious  sign  glit- 
tered the  slogan:  LET  YOUR  QUEST 
END  WITH  QUALITY. 

Flintville  was  on  the  up-grade  at 
last,  no  more  a  "hick"  town,  so  the 
male  inhabitants  declared.  Gone  for 
good  the  old  days  when  Timothy 
Flint,  conservative,  cautious,  had  car- 
ried on  his  business  like  the  paternal 
head  cf  a  good-sized  family,  as  his 
fathers  had  before  him.  Few,  but 
only  few,  were  sorry  when  he  finally 
decided  to  sell  out  to  a  Chicago  cor- 
poration and  retire  from  active  life. 
The  officers  of  the  new  concern,  as  yet 
unknown  to  the  towspeople,  had  thus 
far  been  represented  by  a  brisk  man- 
ager, who  literally  flew  back  and 
forth  between  Flintville  and  Chicago, 
thoroughly  modernizing  the  plant  and 
installing  up-to-date  equipment. 

It  had  all  been  most  exciting.  And 
still  was,  for  that  matter.  Kay  nev- 
er failed  to  feel  a  throb  of  pride  each 
time  she  raised  her  eyes  to  the  QUAL- 
ITY sign  and  slogan.  They  were 
so  citified  and  Chicagoish!  And  coup- 
led with  the  thought  was  the  gratify- 
ing reflection  that  her  father  was 
the  superintendent  of  the  new  plant 
as  he  had  been  of  the  old. 

Head  proudly  erect,  she  mounted 
the  granite  steps  of  the  main  en- 
trance. Not  till  then  did  she  realize 
she  was  being  followed.  But  hurry- 
ing footsteps,  a  sudden  intake  of 
breath,  made  her  glance  over  her 
shoulder.  Claudia  Blackford!  The 
cheek  of  her! 

Perhaps,  though,  she  meant  to  keep 
on  down  the  street.  No !  She,  too, 
began  mounting  the  steps.  Kay  hur- 
ried into  the  central  corridor. 
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"Kay!  I  say,  Kay!"  came  the 
breathless  appeal. 

Kay  pretended  not  to  hear.  A  swift 
glance  into  her  father's  office  at  the 
right  showed  that  it  was  empty. 
Without  pausing,  she  kept  on  down 
the  hall. 

"Kay,  won't  you  listen  to  me?" 
Claudia  panted  after  her. 

That  Girl!  She  was  a  perfect  nui- 
sance! Was  there  no  escape  from  her! 
near — the  elevator!  Luckily,  an  oper- 
ator was  in  charge,  though  the  fac- 
Yes !  An  escape  that  was  conveniently 
tory  was  not  on  a  running  schedule  as 
yet. 

"The  top  floor—"  breathed  Kay 
hurriedly,  steppig  into  the  car.  She 
would  go  just  as  far  as  she  could. 

But  why  didn't  the  car  start?  She 
immediately  saw  why.  It  was  wait- 
ing for  a  second  passenger  and  that 
passenger  was — Claudia  Blackford, 
of  coursee! 

"The  top  floor!"  repeated  Kay  ic- 
ily, then  realized  it  really  didn't  mat- 
ter which  floor  as  long  as  her  scheme 
hadn't  worked. 

"Yes,  ma'm'selle." 

That  "ma'm'selle"  revealed  the 
speaker's  French-Canadian  origin. 
Kay  vaguely  remembered  her  father 
having  spoken  the  night  before  of 
taking  on  a  young  helper  from  a  back- 
woods settlement,  who  had  applied 
during  the  day  for  a  job.  He  was  all 
right  as  handy  man-of-all-work  dur- 
ing this,  readjustment  period,  but 
heavily  handicapped  by  his  uncertain 
English. 

"I  know  I  had  no  business  to  race 
after  you  like  this,  Kay,"  began  Clau- 
dia apologetically  as  the  car  shot  up- 
ward, "but  I  just  had  to  find  out — " 

What  it  was  she  had  to  find  out  re- 
mained for  the  time  being  unexplain- 


ed. The  car  prevented.  Without 
warning,  it  gave  a  series  of  sickish. 
shudders,  then  a  protesting  groan,  fi- 
nally came  to  a  dead  standstill  mid- 
way between  two  of  the  upper  floors  1 

Kay  duplicated  the  groan. 

"What's  the  matter?"  she  asked  the 
youthful  operator.  "Can't  you  do 
something  about  it?" 

It  was  plain  he  didn't  understand. 
She  thereupon  repeated  her  questions 
louder,  but  the  increased  volume  of 
sound  only  seemed  to  make  matters 
worse.  To  the  young  Canadian's  rap- 
id-fire French,  Kay  returned  a  volley 
of  equally  rapid  English  without  ei- 
ther comprehending  a  syllable  of  the 
other.  Finally,  both  gave  it  up  as 
the  youth  returned  to  the  stubborn 
starter,  valiantly  but  vainly  strug- 
gling to  make  it  behave  as,  it  should. 

Claudia  had,  all  this  time,  remain- 
ed curiously  silent.  And  Kay  was  too 
absorbed  to  wonder  why.  In  the  semi- 
darkness  she  quickly  went  over  in 
her  mind  various  ways  and  means  of 
dealing  with  th  esituation.  Confer 
with  her  fellow-prisoner?  Never! 
Cry  out  to  attract  attention?  She  did 
call  down  the  shaft,  "Dad!  Oh,  Dad!'' 
once  or  twice,  but  received  no  re- 
sponse. 

Only  one  alternative  remained.  She 
would  have  to  fall  back  on  French.  It 
would  be  an  awful  test,  she  had  to  ac- 
knowledge to  herself,  worse  than  the 
one  due  at  school  later  in  the  week, 
but  she  simply  must  find  out  some- 
thing about  the  cause  of  the  accident 
and  the  probability  of  release.  Claud- 
ia would  be  listening,  of  course  but 
the  chances  were  she  could  do  no  bet- 
ter herself. 

"What  is  the  trouble  with  the  ele- 
vator?" 

That  was  the  way  she  first  put  the 
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query  to  herself  in  English.  A 
straightforward  s,imple  enough  ques- 
tion. But  in  French — oh,  what  a  dif- 
ference! What  was  the  word  for  "ele- 
vator," to  begin  with?  Elevateur?  No, 
that  didn't  sound  exactly  right,  some- 
how, and  as  for  "trouble,"  was  it 
mal  like  that  in  mal-de-mer  or — or — 
oh,  dear  what  in  the  world  was  it? 
There  must  be  something  wrong  with 
high  school  French  when  it  failed  to 
fit  you  for  such  an  emergency  as  this, 
but  had  you  compose  very  carefully 
such  absurd  declarations  as,  "In  the 
garden  of  my  aunt's,  beautiful  step 
daughter  are  purple  plums  and  red 
cherries,"  or  "My  cousin's  large,  yel- 
low cat  chased  a  mouse  around  the 
house  the  week  before  last." 

Kay,  however,  made  a  brave  at- 
tmept  to  be  intelligible,  addressed  one 
carefully  thought-out  sentence  after 
another  to  the  young  operator. 

"Ne  comprend  pas,  m'amselle,"  was 
his  respectful  but  invariable  reply  to 
each  effort.  His  feverish  attempts  to 
start  the  car  continued. 

"Do  you  want  me  to  try  Kay?"  ven- 
ventured  Claudia. 

"Oh,  I  don't  care!"  flung  out  Kay 
none  too  graciously.  "He  won't  un- 
derstand you,  anyway,  he's  so  dumb 
while  you're — "  She  checked  herself 
just  in  time.  "Go  ahead,  if  you  want 
to,"  she  grudgingly  added. 

Kay  had  many  surprises  of  one  sort 
and  another  during  the  seventeen 
ydars  of  her  life  but  none  left  her 
quite  so  breathless  as  did  the  one 
which  presently  followed.  Almost  as 
if  French  were  her  native  tongue, 
Claudia  put  a  question  to  the  strug- 
gling youth.  It  was  promptly  an- 
swered. There  came  a  second  and  a 
third  then  a  rapid  monolog.  Some  of 
the   conversation   Kay  understood   by 


snatches,  more  of  it,  though,  she  found 
to  her  mortification,  was  completely 
lost. 

"Do  you  mind  telling  me  what  he 
says?"  she  timidly  inquired  in  a  small 
subdued  voice. 

"That  there  must  be  some  trouble 
at  the  power-house,"  translated  Clau- 
dia, "which  affects  the  whole  section. 
So  all  we  can  do  is  to  wait  until  the 
current  is  turned  on  again.  Your  fa- 
ther, he  says,  is  out,  but  will  proba- 
bly be  back  soon.  Also  that  there's 
a  lantern  in  the  car,  which  he  will 
light  if  we  want  him  to.  Don't  you 
think  it  be  better  than  this  gloom?" 

"Yes,"  came  the  strained  monosyl- 
lable.    Claudia  chuckled  gently. 

"It  will  at  least  throw  enough  light 
on  my  algebra  to  see  to  study  by,"  she 
replied,  "and  goodness  knows  I  need 
it." 

"But  how — how — "  stumbled  Kay, 
still  staggered,  "did  you  ever  learn  to 
talk  French  like  that?" 

Oh,  I  lived  a  year  in  Paris,"  ex- 
plained Claudia,  "when  dad  was  over 
on  business.  And  after  that,  it  came 
easily  enough." 

Paris!  And  she,  Kay,  had  been  ac- 
cusing Claudia  of  having  only  an  im- 
perfect French-Canadian  smattering 
of  real  French.  She  had  never  felt 
smaller. 

The  operator,  meanwhile,  had  suc- 
ceeded in  lighting  the  lantern  and 
Claudia  proceeded  to  open  up  her  al- 
gebra. 

"I've  studied  in  a  good  many  queer 
places,,"  she  laughed,  "but  never  be- 
fore in  a  factory  elevator  stuck  be- 
tween two  floors." 

"Here,  give  me  your  book!"  com- 
manded Kay  masterfully.  She  sel- 
dom did  things  by  halves.  Nor  did 
she  now.     "I'm  going  to  help  you,  if 
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you'll  let  me,  Claudia,"  she  announc- 
ed with  decision.  "But  first  I  want 
to  tell  you  something.  Ever  since  you 
came  to  town  I've  been  a  mean,  hate- 
ful, despicable,  jealous,  catty — " 

"Oh,  Kay,  Kay!"  protested  Claudia 
"No,,  you  haven't — " 

"A  mean,  hateful,  despicable,  jeal- 
mit  to  myself,  but  all  this,  time  I've 
ous  catty  little  snob.  I  wouldn't  ad- 
been  scared  stiff  for  fear  you'd  get 
ahead  of  me.  And  here  you've  just 
had  the  most  wonderful  chance  to  put 
me  in  my  place  and  what  did  you  do? 
Kept  still  so  that  you  wouldn't  seem 
to  be  showing  off  while  I — " 

"Please,  oh,  please,  Kay — " 

Kay  rushed  on,  unheeding.  "I 
couldn't  bear  to  think  of  losing  that 
Flint  Medal,  which  I've  set  my  heart 
on  all  through  High.  And  to  you,  of 
all  persons.  But  now  I  know  it  ought 
to  go  to  you.     You  deserve  it." 

"Ob,  but  it's  coming  to  you,"  de- 
clared Claudia.  "I'm  positive  of  it. 
Geometry,  if  nothing  else,  would  spoil 
my  record.  Do  you  know  why  I  think 
it  doesn't  interest  me  the  way  other 
subjects  do?" 

"No.  Why?"  asked  Kay  curiously. 

"Because  of  that  Q.  E.  D.,  which 
was  to  be  proved.'  " 

Kay  opened  her  eyes.  "What  has 
that  to  do  with  it?" 

"Well,  it  makes  everything  so  cut- 
and-dried,  somehow.  This  is  equal  to 
that  and  that  is  equal  to  something 
else  again.  No  chance  for  the  imag- 
ination or  the  unexpected  when  it's 
all  worked  out  with  such  deadly  sure- 
ness.     Now  I  like  the  unexpected." 

"You  certainly  are  having  it  now  all 
right,"  rejoined  Kay.  "Studying  for 
a  test  in  the  semi-darkness  of  an  elo- 
vator  suspended  between  the  sixth 
and  seventh  floors." 


"It  does  give  me  a  thrill,"  admitted 
Claudia.  Then,  shyly,  "As  well  as 
something  else.  Our — our  friendship 
has  been  kind  of  in — in  suspense,  too, 
hasn't  it?  But  now — oh,  Kay,  we  are 
going  to  be  friends,  aren't  we?" 

Kay's  hand,  reaching  for  Claudia's 
gave  it  a  gentle  pressure  that  seemed 
a  perfectly  satisfactory  answer. 

"Which  was  to  be  proved,"  said 
Kay,  her  voice  a  triflle  husky,  "and 
has  been  proved.  Now  let's,  tackle  the 
other  Q.  E.  D's." 

Heads  together,  they  started  in  on 
the  most  difficult  of  the  geometrical 
problems.  For  the  next  ten  minutes 
the  air  was  filled  with  isoceles  triang- 
les, cubes  and  the  squares  of  hypoten- 
uses, to  the  profound  mystification  of 
the  masculine  occupant  of  the  car. 

"We'll  get  in  some  studying  this 
evening,  too,"  volunteered  Kay. 

"Halloa,  there!"  suddenly  came  a 
loud  cry  up  the  elevator  shaft. 

"Dad!"  called  down  Kay.  "Is  that 
you?" 

There  was  a  slight  pause.  "Claud- 
ia?" then  inquired  the  answering 
voice  doubtfully. 

"Yes,  oh,  yes!"  Claudia  joyfully  re- 
sponded. To  Kay  she  explained,  "It 
happens  to  be  a  dad,  but  not  yours." 

"Don't  you  think,"  floated  up  the 
next  question,  "this  is  a  rather  inhos- 
pitable reception  for  your  poor  old  fa- 
ther, who  have  traveled  across  two 
continents  to  greet  his  daughter?  It 
strikes  me  you  couldn't  have  hit  upon 
a  much  more  inaccessible  meeting- 
place  than — " 

A  jubilant  outburst  from  the  eleva- 
tor operator  cut  him  short. 

"L'ascenseur  mai'che!  L'asceneur 
marche  !" 

The  elevator  was  indeed  moving  at 
last.     Down  the  shaft  it  plunged  with 
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such  determined  speed  as  to  cause 
Kay  an  "all-gone"  thud  at  the  pit  of 
her  stomach.  Even  after  the  ground- 
floor  level  was  reached,  things  kept 
right  on  moving.  Kisses  and  ca- 
resses, girlish  squeals,  half-ques- 
tions, unfinished  answers  all  threw 
geometry  study  to  the  winds. 

"Oh,  Kay,"  finally  apologized  Clau- 
dia, "I  haven't  introduced  you  and 
dad  yet,  My  father,  Mr.  Stephen 
Blackford,  president  of  the  Qualiity 
Linen  Company,  Inc.  My  friend, 
Miss,  Kay  Shelton,  Dad." 

Kay  gasped  her  amazement.  Would 
surprises  never  cease? 

"Why — why — "  she  stammered. 
""You  never  told  me — " 

'I  know,"  acknowledged  Claudia,  "I 
didn't  tell  you  anything  and  I'm  be- 
ginning to  feel  a  bit  guilty  about  it. 
You  see,  when  dad  took  over  the  Flint 
business  and  decided  to  come  to  Flint- 
ville  to  live,  I  teased  him  to  let  me 
come  on  ahead  with  Aunt  Nancy, 
while  he  finished  up  some  business  in 


London.  Somehow,  I  wanted  to  get 
acquainted  all  by  myself  without  any- 
body guessing  who  I  really  was." 

She  broke  off  soberly.  "Oh,  Dad," 
at  length  she  went  on,  "you  dont 
know  how  heavenly  it's  been  to  settle 
down  in  the  place  that's  going  to  be 
your  permanent  home  town  and  make 
friends  with  the  nicest  girls  in  the 
world." 

Nicest  girls?  Kay  blushed  guiltily. 
Claudia  couldn't  possible  include  her 
in  the  group,  but  meant  Joan,  Natal- 
ie. Estelle,  Dora,  and  the  others.  That 
she  was  included,  however,  was  prov- 
en by  Claudia  repeating  the  phrase, 
"the  nicest  girls  in  the  world,"  and 
giving  Kay  a  meaningful  look  as  she 
did  so. 

Somehow  the  Flint  Honor  Medal 
didn't  seem  to  matter  any  more  to 
Kay.  She  was  perfectly  willing  that 
Claudia  should  have  it.  But,  as  it 
turned  out,  both  girls  had  it,  for  the 
scholarship  contest  ended  in  a  tie. 


HOW  TO  GET  THE  MOST  OUT  OF  YOUR  WORK 

There  is  no  one  probably  who  does  not  want  to  enjoy  the 
work  at  which  he  is  engaged,  and  to  get  the  most  out  of  it  in 
the  way  of  profit  and  reward.  Yet  there  are  many  who  do  not 
know  to  do  thaat.  The  Bible  gives  us  a  number  of  hints  on  how 
to  get  the  most  out  of  our  work  and  how  to  be  happy  in  it.  One 
way  is  to  have  the  right  object  in  view  as  you  work.  We  are 
told  in  Proverbs,  "labor  not  to  be  rich."  The  fellow  whose  chief 
aim  in  working  is  to  make  as  much  money  as  he  can  for  the 
sake  of  making  money  and  piling  up  weaalth,.  may  succeed  in 
his  object,  but  he  certainly  will  not  take  the  highest  satisfac- 
tion in  his  labor. 

Jesus  also  warned  His  desciple  that  they  "labor  not  for  the 
meat  which  endureth  unto  everlasting  life." — Albert  A.  Rand. 
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ONLY  A  DANDELION 


By  Ruth 

"Oh,  it's  only  a  dandelion,"  I  mur- 
mured, "hardly  worthy  of  mention  in 
my  nature  notebook." 

The  bright  yellow  head  in  contrast 
with  the  green  of  the  meadow  had  at- 
tracted me  from  a  distance,  and  I  had 
expected  to  find  something  rare  and 
interesting  to  add  to  my  collection 
for  the  day. 

"But  you  are  beautiful,— only  so 
very  common,"  I  added  apolegetically. 
"Do  you  grow  everywhere?" 

In  answer  the  yellow  head  nodded 
its  assent. 

How  true  this  was  I  did  not  learn 
until  several  days  later  when  I  chanc- 
ed to  read  that  there  is  no  civilized 
country  in  the  whole  world  to  which 
the  dandelion  has  not  traveled.  Oft- 
en is  has  made  the  trip  as  a  stowa- 
way in  the  hay  used  for  packing.  Ev- 
en in  the  United  States,  where  it 
seems  so  perfectly  at  home,  it  is  only 
an  immigrant,  having  come  to  us 
from  Europe  and  Asia.  The  name 
itself  is  a  universal  one,  for  in  almost 
every  language  this  same  flower  is 
known  by  some  equivalent  of  the 
French  "dent  de  lion."  meaning  lion's 
tooth.  This  name  is  suggested  by  the 
rough  edges  of  the  leaves  which  are 
said  to  resemble  the  teeth  in  the  jaws 
of  a  lion. 

To  even  an  amateur  botanist  this 
common  variety  of  the  dandelion, 
which  is  scientifically  known  by  the 
imposing  title  of  "taraxacum  officin- 
ale," holds  special  interest.  With 
careful  observation  we  may  discover 
that  each  little  head  is  composed  of 
not  one,  but  often  as  many  as  two 
hundred  perfect     florets.        Each     of 


I.  Simon 

these  is  filled  with  nectar  attractive 
to  a  large  variety  of  insects,  which  in 
turn  for  this  delicicacy  are  glad  to 
carry  the  pollen  to  another  flower.  In 
bad  weather  or  at  night,  when  the 
dandelion  expects  no  visitors,  the  yel- 
low head  closes  tightly  in  order  to 
piotect  this  store  of  sweetness.  Af- 
ter the  seeds  have  ripened  the  flower 
head  becomes  a  ball  of  white  down, 
with  each  little  seed  ready  for  its 
long  journey  on  its  feathery  ballon. 
A  puff  of  wind  starts  them  on  their 
way. 

When  we  have  tried  to  dig  the 
deeply  embedded  roots  from  our 
lawns,  only  to  have  the  plant  appear 
again  more  vigorous  than  before,  we 
are  prone  to  call  the  dandelion  a 
troublesome  weed  with  no  real  value 
for  mankind.  Yet  it  does  have  its 
uses.  In  the  early  spring  the  city 
markets  carry  large  supplies  of  the 
fresh  young  plants,  which  appear  la- 
ter on  our  tables  as  a  welcome  and 
deacious  change  from  spinach  or  let- 
tuce. We  are  told  that  the  Apache 
Indians  are  particularly  fond  of  the 
plant  and  scour  the  country  for  miles 
in  order  to  find  sufficient  to  satisfy 
their  appetites  for  it.  The  roots  are 
valuable  in  manufacture  of  certain 
medicines,  and  many  pounds  of  them 
are  imported  dried  into  the  United 
States  each  year  for  this  purpose. 
At  one  time  these  dried  roots  formed 
a  substitute  for  coffee,  and  even  now 
they  are  sometimes  ground  and  used 
to  adulterate  coffee. 

With  Lowell  many  of  us  can  say  of 
the  dandelion,  "My  childhood's  earli- 
est thoughts   are  linked  with     thee." 
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As  children  we  have  often  inquired  curls  from  the  hollow  stems.  Then 
the  time  of  day  from  the  downy  head.  with  the  question,  "Does  my  mother 
This  custom  has  given  the  dandelion  want  me?"  we  gave  three  strong  puffs 
the  less  common  name  of  "peasant's  which  scattered  far  and  wide  the  rip- 
clock."  In  spite  of  the  bitter  milky  cned  seeds. 
juice  most  of  us  have  made  yards  of 


MY  MOTHER'S  GIFT 


Of  all  the  gifts  mother  gave  to  me, 

(How  many  are  there,  as  I  count  them  o'er) , 
There  is  one  gift  I  cherish  zealously 
And  as  I  older  grow  I  value  more. 

Though  Mother  love  is  earth's  divinest  gain, 
'Tis  not  her  love,  so  full  of  tender  care ; 

Through  all  my  childish  ills  or  fevered  pain 
I  saw  her  standing  like  an  angel  there. 

'Tis  not  my  memories  of  childhood  days, 
Of  mother  singing  in  a  sunny  room, 

Of  happy  times,  of  games,  of  wildwood  ways, 
Of  lessons  learned,  of  flowers  all  abloom. 

'Tis  not  her  gift  of  courage  brave  and  true 

Which  braced  us  for  our  battles  with  the  world ; 

Nor  quiet  talks  when  youth's  fine  ardor  grew — 
Ambition's  standard  to  our  hopes  unfurled. 

Not  any  boon  that  Heaven  has  granted  me, 
That  Life  can  give  nor  Death  can  take  away 

Do  I  compare  with  that  she  gave  to  me 
When  at  her  knees  she  taught  me  how  to  pray. 

—Ethel  Guild  Meyer. 
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A  PATHETIC  REMINDER 

(Lexington  Dispatch) 

A  month  or  more  ago  a  prominent  thing  valuable  that     she  could     have 

Raleigh  woman  wrote  a  striking  ar-  given  had  come  to  her,  she  said,  and 

tide  for  The   State  on  her     changed  she  declared  that  she  was.  happier  in 

view  of  domestic  responsibilities.  For  her  efforts  to  build  up  this  one  young 

to  public  matters,  had     spoken     from  life  than  she  had  been  in  trying     to 

many  public  platforms  and     engaged  sway  a  public. 

in   many   other   activities   outside  the  A  pathetic  aftermath  of  this  "con- 
domestic  sphere.  fession"  came  Monday  last  when  the 

These    activities,    said   the     writer,  25-year  old  son  of  this     woman  was 

had  taken  her  away  from  her  home  shot  to  death  by  a  father  infuriated 

and   home   duties  many  times     while  by  the  young  man's  attentions  to  his 

her  children   were   growing  up.     She  daughter,  which  had  culminated  in  a 

was  prompted  to  the  new  view  of  do-  compromising  incident.     Perhaps  the 

mesticity   after  the  birth   of   another  unfortunate  young  man  had     missed 

child  following  a  lapse  of  about  twen-  the  steadying  of  the  motherly     hand 

ty  years.     Realization  that  the  older  at  some  critical  time, 
children     might  have     missed     some- 


JUST  BE  GLAD 


Oh  heart  of  mine,  we  shouldn't  worry  so ! 

What  we've  missed  of  calm  we  couldn't  have,  you  know. 

What  we've  met  of  stormy  pain 

And  of  sorrow's  divining  rain, 

We  can  be  better  meet  again, 

If  it  blow. 
We  have  erred  in  that  dark  hour, 

We  have  known ; 
When  the  tears  fell  with  the  showers 

All  alone — 
Were  not  shine  and  shower  blent 
As  the  gracious  Master  meant? 

With  His  own. 
For  we  know  not  every  morrow  can  be  sad ; 
So,  forgetting  all  the  sorrow  we  have  had, 
Let  us  fold  away  our  fears 
And  put  by  our  foolish  tears, 
And  through  all  the  coming  years 

Just  be  glad. 

— James  Whitcomb  Riley. 
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INSTITUTION  NOTES 


Mr.  Walker  and  his  force  of  boys 
have  been  spending  several  days  get- 
ting our  petunia  beds  in  shape. 

— o — 
Ledford  Boone,  of  Burlington,  who 
was  paroled  about  a  year  ago,  called 
on  friends  at  the  institution  last  Sun- 
day afternoon.  Ledford  reports  that 
he  is  employed  in  a  cotton  mill  and 
is  getting  along  nicely. 

— o — 
Mr.  Norman  Block,  Boys'  Commis- 
sioner of  Greensboro  and  Miss  Ele- 
anor Williamson,  a  social  worker  of 
that  city,  visited  the  Training  School 
last  Friday  and  were  conducted 
through  the  various  departments  by 
Superintendent   Boger. 

— o — 
Mr.  Alf  Carriker  and  his  carpenter 
shop  boys  have  started  battling  the 
old  Summer  pests,  flys  and  mosqui- 
tos,  by  repairing  all  screen  doors  and 
windows  at  the  cottages  and  dairy 
barn.  Here's  hoping  we  will  be  able 
to  keep  Mr.  Fly  on  the  outside  this 
Summer. 

— o — 
During  the  past  few  sunshiny  days 
great  activities  have  been  quite  no- 
t'ceable  on  our  farm,  consisting  of 
hay-making,  corn-planting,  garden- 
ing, etc.  Our  tables  have  been  bount- 
ifully supplied  with  fresh  lettuce, 
spinach  and  other  greens,  also  rad- 
ishes. We  hope  to  be  able  to  an- 
nounce in  our  next  issue  that  we  have 
gathered  the  first  strawberries  from 
our  field. 

— o — 
To  date  forty  cases  of  measles  have 
developed  among  our  boys.       One  of 
the  cottages,  No.  13,  is  being  used  as 


an  infirmary.  As  each  case  develops 
the  boy  is  hnraediately  transferred  to 
this  buikTng.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank 
Morris,  cottage  officer  and  matron  in 
this  cottage,  are  in  charge  of  this 
temporary  infirmary.  The  boys  are 
visited  daily  by  our  physician  Dr.  R. 
M.  King,  of  Concord,  and  so  far  all 
have  gotten  along  nicely. 

Dr.  Greer  and  a  group  of  children 
of  the  Mills  Home,  or  Thomasville 
Orphanage  dropped  in  to  see  us  when 
on  a  recent  visit  to  Charlotte  where 
they  appeared  on  a  program  in  the 
interest   of   the   Orphanage.  They 

took  time  off  to  look  over  a  few  of 
our  cottages  and  the  dairy.  Dr.  Greer 
was  especially  interested  in  the  dairy 
and  its  operation.  We  are  always 
glad  to  have  Dr.  Greer  visit  us  as  he 
is  interested  in  and  understands  the 
problems  with  which  institutions  have 
to  deal. 

We  recently  received  from  Kermit 
Copeland,  one  of  our  old  boys  who 
was  paroled  four  years  ago,  an  invi- 
tation to  the  graduating  exercisbs 
held  last  Tuesday  at  the  high  school 
at  West  End,  N.  C.  Kermit  is  one  of 
twenty-three  members  completing  the 
high  school  course  there  this  year. 
We  were  very  much  impressed  with 
the  class  motto  of  this  group,  which 
is,  "Succed  We  Can — We  Must,"  and 
sincerely  hope  these  boys  and  girls 
may  attain  the  realization  of  the 
thought  thus  expressed. 

Last  Sunday  being  the  first  Sunday 
in  May,  the  time  for  the  annual 
Spring  Meeting  at  old  historic  Rocky 
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River  Presbyterian  Church  and  many 
of  our  workers  at  the  Training  School 
being  members  of  this  church,  there 
was  quite  a  noticeable  depletion  in 
our  official  family.  Those  remaining 
to  carry  on  activities  at  the  School 
were  disappointed  in  the  failure  of 
someone  to  take  charge  of  the  after- 
noon service  in  the  auditorium.  This 
was  probably  due  to  some  misunder- 
standing as  to  which  member  of  the 
Cabarrus  County  Ministerial  Associa- 
tion was  scheduled  at  this  time.  The 
boys  assembled  at  the  regular  time, 
however  and  entertained  themselves 
and  a  few  visitors  by  singing  a  num- 
ber of  favorite  hymns.  The  report 
coming  from  those  who  attended  the 
services  at  Rocky  River  was  that  they 
had  heard  two  very  able  sermons  by 
Dr.  W.  E.  Davis,  pastor  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church,  Concord,  and 
also  made  many  pleasant  social  con- 
tacts with  old  friends  and  neighbors. 
The  attendance  seemed  to  be  greater 
than  for  several  years  previous. 
— o — 

The  Training  School  boys  easily  de- 
feated the  White  Hall  team  on  the 
local  diamond  last  Saturday  after- 
noon in  a  loosely  played  contest  by 
the  one-sided  score  of  17  to  2.  Our 
lads  seemed  to  have  found  their  bat- 
ting eyes  as  they  walloped  the  offer- 
ing of  "Bub"  Arthur,  visiting  twirl- 
ler,  to  all  corners  of  the  ball  orchard, 
amassing  a  total  of  twenty-three  hits, 
including  a  pair  of  triples  and  a  home 
run.  Liske,  local  hurler,  had  little 
trouble  in  disposing  of  the  enemy  bat- 
men, and  with  better  support  would 
have  registered  a  shut-out.  The 
Whit  Hall  lads  secured  fourteen  hits 
but  poor  base-running  on  several  oc- 


casions prevented  further  scoring. 
The  local  infield  stopped  two  rallies, 
turning  in  two  double  plays  with  the 
bases  loaded.  Our  boys  had  two  big 
innings,  scoring  five  runs  each  in  the 
second  and  fifth.  J.  Kiser,  with  a 
double  and  two  singles  and  A.  Kiser, 
with  three  singles,  headed  the  visit- 
ing batters.  With  one  exception  all 
of  the  School  players,  including  a 
number  of  substitutes  going  in  as 
pinch  hitters,  secured  one  or  more 
safeties.  This  exception  was  Lowe, 
who  batted  for  Cooper  in  the  sixth 
frame.  He  is  not  credited  with  a 
turn  at  bat,  however,  as  he  received 
a  free  ticket  to  first  base  by  reason 
of  taking  one  of  Arthur's  pitches  in 
the  ribs.  Lefler,  our  second  baseman, 
led  the  local  batters,  getting  four 
singles  in  four  trips  to  the  plate. 
Weatherly,  with  a  triple  and  a  pair 
of  singles  and  Paul,  with  three  sing- 
les were  next.  Whitley,  Queen,  An- 
drews, O'Bryant  and  Bass  knocked 
out  two  hits  each,  the  latter  be  credi- 
ted with  a  home  run  in  the  second  in- 
ning when  the  visiting  left  fielder 
misjudged  his  fly.  The  game  was 
called  in  the  seventh  inning  by  agree- 
ment.    The  score: 

R     H     E 
White  Hall  0  01  1  0  0  0—2     14     8 

J.  T.  S.  2  5  2  2  5  1  x— 17  23     3 

Two-base  hit:  J.  Kiser.  Three-base 
hits:  Weatherly,  Whitley.  Home  run: 
Bass.   Stolen  bases:  Weatherly  2, 

Bass.  Double  plays:  Weatherly,  Lef- 
ier and  Queen ;  Lefller,  Weatherly  and 
Queen.  Struck  out:  By  Liske  5;  by 
Whitely  1,  by  Arthur  5.  Base  on 
balls:  Off  Whitley  1;  off  Arthur  4. 
Hit  by  pitcher:  By  Arthur  (Lowe). 
Umoires — Godown  and  Davis. 
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Your  trip  on  the  Southern  will  be 
quicker,  safer  —  and  more  economi- 
cal! No  tires  to  change;  no  trucks  to 
dodge ;  none  of  the  hazards,  bother 
and  expense  of  driving  your  own  car# 
Be  comfortable  in  the  safety 
of  train  travel* 
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DILIGENCE 


* 


t  t 

%  What  though  you  have  found  no  treasure,  * 

*  nor  has  any  rich  relation  left  you  a  legacy.  % 

*  Diligence  is  the  mother  of   good   luck,    and  * 

*  God  gives  all  things  to  industry.  Then  plough  ♦:♦ 
%  deep  while  sluggards    sleep    and    you    shall  % 

*  have  corn  to  sell  and  to  keep.  Work  while  % 
f  it  is  called  today,  for  you  know  not  how  * 
%  much  you  may  be  hindered  tomorrow.  One  ♦ 
|*  today  is  worth  two  tomorrows,  as  Poor  Rich-  % 

*  ard  says;  and  further:  Never  leave  that  till  |* 
tomorrow  which  you  can  do  today.  * 

— Benjamin  Franklin.  ♦ 
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LIVE  IN  THE  SUNSHINE 

Live  in  the  sunshine — don't  live  in  the  gloom; 
Carry  some  gladness  the  word  to  illume. 

Live  in  the  brightness,  and  take,  this  to  heart; 
The  world  will  be  gayer,  if  you'll  do  your  part. 

Live  on  the  housetop,  not  down  in  the  cell; 
Open-air  Christians  live  nobly  and  toell. 

Live  where  the  joys  are,  and,  scorning  ^defeat, 
Have  a  good-morrow  for  all  whom  you  meet. 

Live  as  the  victor,  and  triumphing,  go 

Through  this  queer  world,  beating  down  every  foe. 

Live  in  the  sunshine — God  meant  it  for  you! 
Live  as  the  robins,  and  sing  the  day  through. 

<  ._  — Margaret  E.  Sangster.    . . 


CONCORD  HIGH  SCHOOL.  SIXTY-ONE  GRADUATES 

The  High  School  of  Concord  is  to  be  congratulated  in  having  such 
a  large  class  of  young  men  and  women,  sixty-one  in  all,  as  members  ._ 
of  the  Cla.ss  ,1934,  .who  will  receive  diplomas  of  distinction  "Friday 
evening,  .May.18,  at  High  School  Auditorium. .      "  '"       '.*"    "".'.. 

The  invitations  sent  out  from  this  institution  are  very  tasty,  car- 
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a  few  years  ago  stands  out  today  as  graduates  of  the  city  high 
rying  many  familiar  names,  but  personally  few  of  them  are  known 
to  this  writer  which  is  an  evidence  of  the  fact  this  city  will  shortly 
outgrow  its  swaddling  clothes.  The  picture  presented  makes  the 
elder  citizens  of  the  city  exclaim  "tempus-fugit,"  for  the  youth  of 
school. 

In  face  of  curtailment,  salary  cuts  and  other  depressing  condi- 
tions things  have  moved  smoothly  in  our  school  system,  county  and 
city,  and  we  are  proud  of  the  past  achievements  and  hope  for 
greater  and  better  things  in  the  future. 

If  the  people  stand  together  next  year  we  predict  that  the  Man- 
ual Arts  Department  and  public  school  music  will  be  made  possible 
for  the  children.  Realizing  that  only  80  per  cent  of  the  public 
school  students  ever  have  any  other  Alma  Mater  than  the  city 
schools  one  can  readily  see  the  training  in  handicraft  and  music 
gives  color,  life  and  hope  to  the  future  home  makers  of  Concord, 


The  Health  Bulletin  issued  monthly  by  the  State  Board  of  Health 
always  brings  a  helpful  message  that  registers  some  thought  per- 
tinent to  better  health  conditions  or  better  sanitation.  This  last 
issue  focused  attention  upon  the  high  death  tfate  of  babies  and  pre- 
mature deaths  of  mothers  on  account  of  either  poverty,  ignorance 
or  neglect. 

On  Mother's  Day  every  one  paid  high  tribute  to  mother,  either 
dead  or  alive,  an  evidence  that  the  ties  of  home  stand  the  test  of 
time  because  mother  not  only  gives  life  but  teaches  the  way  of  life. 
This  sentiment  has  become  commercialized,  and  it  is  too  bad,  but 
there  is  hoping  the  inception  of  Mother's  Day  will  be  the  turning 
point  wherin  interest  in  motherhood,  especially  during  the  prena- 
tal period,  will  be  nation-wide. 

This  interest  should  be  moulded  since  realizing  that  the  mental, 
physical  and  spritual  condition  of  the  child  depends  upon  the 
strength  in  every  sense  of  the  word  of  the  mother. 

Felling  that  such  deaths  could  be  prevented  the  Health  Bulletin 
states  that,  <:it  is  to  this  cause,  during  the  month  of  Mother's  Day 
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and  Child  Health  Day"  celebrations,  we  rededicate  our  efforts  to 
try  to  stop  the  unnecessary  slaughter  of  innocents." 

The  purpose  of  Mother's  Day  so  states  a  gifted  writer,  should 
not  be  to  make  individual  mothers  queen  for  a  day,  but  every  day, 
and  in  some  way  throw  safeguards  around  the  function  of  mother- 
hood, the  protecting  arm  of  the  state  and  nation. 

Also  remember  that  home  and  mother  are  one,  one  can  not  exist 
without  the  other,  and  that  home  is  the  unit  of  the  nation  upon 
which  its  future  rests. 


RECOGNITION  OF  NATIONAL  BROTHERHOOD   DAY 

Not  long  since  an  interdenominational  meeting,  made  up  of  Cath- 
olics, Hebrews  and  Protestants,  assembled  at  the  Carolina  theater, 
Charlotte,  for  the  purpose  of  minimizing  minor  doctrinal  differen- 
ces, and  to  emphasize  the  worship  of  a  common  Father  with  the 
hope  of  spreading  the  feeling  of  brotherly  love  regardless  of  color, 
creed  or  social  placement. 

The  key  note  to  the  solution  of  the  differences  was  briefly  ex- 
pressed by  associate  Editor  Julian  S.  Miller  of  the  Charlotte  Ob- 
server in  the  following : 

We  meet  here  today  not  to  change  our  faith  but  to  change  our 
feeling;  not  to  alter  our  estimate  of  God  but  to  alter  our  attitude 
toward  each  other.  So  we  can  unite  for  common  objectives.  Re- 
ligionists and  non-religionists  recognize  the  moral  mandtaes  of  life 
and  know  that  we  have  violated  the  moral  laws  of  God. 

God's  hand  is  not  on  us  in  punishment  today — it  is  the  devils 
hand  that  is  within  us  that  has  wrought  the  wreck  about  us." 

The  final  assertion  of  this  brilliant  speaker  was,  that  God  is  in 
authority  in  this  world,  and  it  is  high  time  to  make  that  declara- 
tion vocal  in  every  pulpit  and  every  pew. 

The  meeting  was  one  brought  with  the  finest  feelings  and  should 
be  repeated  of tener  and  not  wait  a  whole  year  to  recognize  National 
Brotherhood  Day  in  such  manner.  We  only  learn  to  do  things  by 
contact  and  constant  practice.  The  greatest  need  of  today  is  a  more 
charitable  feeling  towards  every  one.     And  charity  means  love. 
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TOO  BAD 

It  is  just  too  bad  that  the  superior  court  of  Cabarrus  county,  af- 
ter convicting  for  larceny  four  young  boys  of  17  and  18  years  of  age 
had  no  other  recourse  than  to  place  them  in  the  prison  camp  to 
serve  six  months  on  the  road. 

One  of  the  boys  is  a  familiar  figure  to  erstwhile  workers  of  the 
King's  Daughters  and  these  workers  know  that  he  never  had  a 
shadow  of  a  chance  for  making  good.  He  lived  on  the  streets,  eat- 
ing out  of  the  back  yard  garbage,  so  to  spek,  snatching  something 
to  eat  when  and  wherever  he  could  find  it,  the  effects  of  poverty  and 
no  home  training. 

In  the  midst  of  this  welfare  parley  the  question  arises, — "what 
are  we  doing  for  the  street  waif  ?"  Does  the  whole  nation-wide  dis- 
cussion of  child  welfare  amout  to  nothing  more  than  talk? 

These  same  boys  are  bad  now  and  you  may  rest  assured  they  will 
be  a  sight  worse  when  they  return  to  the  community  life.  This 
is  the  first  chapter  of  cost  of  courts  for  these  very  best  boys,  just 
watch  if  you  please  this  prediction.  There  is  a  lot  of  lost  motion 
about  reclamation  work. 

A  research  into  the  homes  of  the  wayward  and  begin  there,  is  the 
opinion  of  the  First  Lady  of  the  Land,  and  we  agree  with  her.  The 
home  is  the  source  of  trouble.  It  is  going  to  take  a  Moses  to  tell 
just  how  to  clean  up  the  delinquency  of  the  nation. 


ONE  IN  PURPOSE 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  there  are  30.000,000  homes  in  the  United 
States  the  social  problems  become  more  confusing  and  complex, 
knowing  these  homes  give  to  the  country  the  future  citizenship  of 
America,  characterized  by  the  blending  of  varied  personalities. 

Besides  to  add  to  the  mad  confusion  of  working  order  out  of  cha- 
os, for  no  one  is  immune  -to  the  social  evils  of  today,  statistics  fur- 
ther show  up  that  70  per  cent  of  the  young  people  attending  school, 
are  normal,  -leaving  30  per  cent  to  eke  out  some  kind  of  an  exist- 
ence unless  special  provision  is  made- to  minister  to  their  needs  oth- 
er than  the  cultural. course  of  our  school  systems.  ..  •-    -     -■    - 
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The  home  was  the  original  school,  but  modern  civilization  has 
largely  displaced  it  by  an  efficient  public  school  system,  therefore, 
it  is  imperative  that  the  mentally  alert  along  with  the  mediocore 
mind  be  given  an  equal  chance. 

The  premise  is  that  the  home  and  the  school  should  be  united 
in  their  efforts  to  develop  every  good  and  useful  phase  of  life.  These 
are  the  strategic  points  of  every  community  where  body,  mind  and 
soul  are  trained  for  the  welfare  of  the  community,  Church  and 
State. 


"OLD  HURRYGRAPH" 

We  have  great  faith  in  "mental  telepathy,"  whatever  that  may 
be,  or  how  it  functions,,  but  to  make  a  long  story  short  will  just 
briefly  state  that  last  evening  "we  seated  ourselves"  to  write  "Hur- 
rygraph"  to  ask  why  we  had  failed  to  receive  his  weekly  communi- 
cations. 

But,  a  telephone  call  was  the  occasion  of  an  interruption, — there- 
for the  letter  was  not  written. 

However,  no  sooner  than  the  office  was  reached  the  next  morn- 
ing the  information  was,  "we  have  heard  from  'Old  Hurrygraph.'  " 

This  office  was  thinking  of  the  whereabouts  of  our  fine  friend  and 
he  gave  every  proof  that  he  was  thinking  of  us  by  sending  his  com- 
munication in  time  for  this  issue. 

We  welcome  him  back. 
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RAMBLING  AROUND 

By  Old  Hurrygraph 


"If  I  could  make  a  friend  today 
I     would  not     ask  for     greater 
store ; 
If  just  one  soul  would  come  and 

say, 
'We    shall  be    comrades    ever- 
more.' 
I  would  not  heed  to     count     my 
gold 
Tonight      when      busy      labors 
end — 
My  heart  a  greater  wealth  would 
hold 
If     I     could     say,  'I     made     a 
friend.' " 


A  man  can  never  learn  anything, 
if  he  does,  all  the  talking.  He  must 
be  a  good  listener. 

— o — 
Loving  one's  country  because  of  the 
profit  or  bonus  one  gets  from  it  is  not 
patriotism.     It  is   parasitism. 
— o — 
Senator  Harrison  says,  "There  is  a 
point     beyond     which     taxes     never 
should   go."     Quite   right,   Senator.   I 
passed  it  quite  a  while  ago. 
— o — 
It  is  all  right  for  the  administration 
at  Washington  to  be  giving  out  blue 
eagles,  but  if  it's  all  the  same  I  much 
prefer  it  giving  me  gold  ones. 
— o — 
When  a  woman  says  she     believes 
everything  her  husband  tells  her,  it  is 
pretty  good  evidence  that  he  does  not 
tell  her  very  much. 

— o — 
That  was  a  wise  guy  that  bought 


his,  wife  such  expensive  china  that 
she  won't  trust  him  to  help  wash  the 
dishes  for  fear  he  might  break  some 
of  them. 

This  is  getting  to  be  quite  an  in- 
congruous age.  They  are  building  au- 
tomobiles that  will  run  a  hundred  or 
more  miles  an  hour,  and  then  passing 
laws  to  prevent  their  going  over  fifty. 
It's  like  licensing  slot  machines  and 
then  having  officers  arrest  the  operat- 
ors for  operating  them.  First  thing 
we  know  some  one  will  be  giving  us 
money  and  then  taking  it  back. 
— o — 

The  women  of  this  country  are  fac- 
ing the  situation  nobly.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  they  spend  nearly  two  bil- 
lion dollars  annually  on  cosmetics. 
'Cause  it  improves  beauty.  And  if 
they  want  to  appear  more  beautiful 
than  they  are,  naturally,  they  can 
spend  twice  that  amount  so  far  as  I 
am  concerned. 

— o — 

A  lady  friend  of  mine,  who  lives  in 
New  York  state  and  spends  her  win- 
ters in  Florida,  Writes  me  that  she 
wants  to  say,  "that  I  consider  North 
Carolina  one  of  the  most  interesting 
and  beautiful  states  of  our  union." 
She  says  that  she  and  her  daughter 
have  have  crossed  and  recrossed  it 
many  times  "and  always  find  beauties 
to  remark  about  and  enjoy."  I  mention 
this  because  I  am  glad  tourists  take 
note  of  what  we  have  as  they  pass 
through,  or  stop  in  North  Carolina. 
The  "Old  North  State"  has  many  at- 
tractions for  visitors,  and  our  people 
invite  them  to  come  and  see  us. 
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Spunk  is  a  good  thing.  Everybody 
ought  to  have  a  plentiful  supply  of 
spunk  on  hand  at  all  times.  Antago- 
nism is  not  spunk.  Antagonism  is 
something  that  puts  you  in  bad  with 
everybody  else,  and  gets  you  nowhere. 
It  takes  spunk  to  keep  you  out  of  an- 
tagonism, and  a  whole  lot  of  other 
nonsense.  Cutivate  your  own  endow- 
ments. People  like  a  person  who  knows 
how  to  do  things.  Unless  you 
learn  how  to  be  your  best,  you'll  play 
second  fiddle  to  some  one  else,  per- 
haps not  as  well  gifted  as  you  are. 
Others  are  not  responsible  for  what 
you  are.  It's  yourself  that  makes 

yourself.  Then  spunk  up.  Make  the 
fellow  inside  your  clothes  respect  the 
fellow  beneath  your  hat.  Put  spunk 
in  your  motor,  push  on  and  watch  the 
world  lend  a  hand.  Heaven  and  the 
world  helps  those  who  help  themsel- 
ves.    Put  it  to  the  test. 

The  Hurrygraph  family  is  increas- 
ing. A  short  time  ago  I  received  a 
paper,  the  San  Diego  News,  from  San 
Diego,  California,  and  in  it  was  a  col- 
umn headed:  "Phun — Borrowed, 
Stolen  and  Original,  by  'Little  Hur- 
rygraph.' "  It  exited  my  admiration, 
and  more  particularly,  my  cuuriosity. 
Upon  investigation  I  found  it  was 
the  work  of  the  publisher  of  the 
News,  E.  W.  Rayle,  a  North  Carolin- 
ian, who,  as  a  very  young  boy,  learn- 
ed the  printing  business,  back  in  the 
early  80's,  in  the  Winston  Leader  of- 
fice, a  weekly  paper  I  published  in 
Winston,  N.  C,  at  that  time.  One  of 
my  printer  boys,  gets  out  a  good  pa- 
per, and  his  paragraphs,  possibly  like 
mine,  are  written  hurriedly — but  they 
are  good  and  have  the  air  of  tine  hu- 
mor. Glad  to  welcome  "Little  Hur- 
rygraph" into  the     family  of     para- 


graph writers,  and  may  he  live  to  be 
another  "Old  Hurrygraph." 

Last  week  I  had  the  honor  to  at- 
tend the  118th  annal  session  of  the 
North  Carolina  dioscean  convention  of 
the  Episcopal  church,  held  with  St. 
Martin's  church,  in  Charlotte.  It  was 
one  of  the  best  conventions  held  in 
many  years.  It's  members,  clergy 
and  laity,  were  very  spiritually  in- 
clined, and  much  progressive  and  con- 
structive work  was  done  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  churches'  work.  The 
hospitality  of  Cha'rlotte  was  one  of 
the  most  pleasing  features  of  the  con- 
vention. You  just  couldn't  spend  youi 
money  in  Charlotte,  so  I  had  to  bring 
mine  back  with  me.  Charlotte  is  just- 
ly entitled  to  be  named  the  "Queen  Ci- 
ty." Beauty  reigns  within  its  borders, 
and  progress  and  enterprise  is  in  the 
very  air  you  breathe.  Its  citizens  are 
fully  alive  to  the  advancement  of  this 
hustling  age,  and,  if  anything,  they 
are  a  little  ahead  of  the  procession. 
Charlotte,  to  me,  is  a  wonder  place  to 
what  it  was  in  1886-7,  when  I  lived 
there  and  worked  on  the  staff  of  the 
Charlotte  Chronicle,  with  Col.  Wade 
H.  Harris,  who  is  now  wielding  his 
facile  pen  on  the  Observer,  greater 
Charlotte's  greatest  morning  daily. 
My  two  days'  stay  in  Charlotte  was 
an  inspirational  visit  to  me,  and  meet- 
ing old  friends  and  making  new  ones 
was  a  joy  I  will  not  soon  forget.  My 
lines  fell  in  pleasant  places,  I  was 
the  convention  guest  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
S.  Austill  Tompkins,  2050  Greenway, 
and  their  cordial  hospitality  was  the 
delight  of  every  minute  of  my  short 
sojourn  in  their  beautiful  home,  the 
embodiment  of  happiness.  Mr.  Tomp- 
kins is  a  nephew  of  the  late  D.  A. 
Tompkins,  whose  ideas  of  a  daily  pa- 
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per  were  unique  and  are  well  known  tion  was  held,  is  a  talented  musician 

to  the  fraternity  in  this  state.     Mrs.  and  takes  great  interest  in  all  music- 

Tompkins  the  capable  organist  in  St.  al  matters.     She  has  a  choir  of  un- 

Martin's  church,  in  which  the  conven-  us.ual  ability  in  many  respects. 


DON'T  BE  A  DRIFTER 

Don't  be  a  drifter!  Breast  the  stream 
And  struggle  for  a  worthy  dream. 
Be  one  of  those  with  standards  high 

Who  dare  to  do  and  dare  to  try. 
Too  many  merely  drift  along, 
Helpless  when  danger's  wind  grows  strong; 
Tossed  by  the  currents  here  and  there ; 
Held  in  the  eddies  of  despair ; 
Bruised  by  the  rocks  they  might  evade 
Were  they  not  all  too  lightly  swayed. 

Don't  be  a  drifter!  Shape  a  plan 

And  have  some  purpose  as  a  man. 

Be  not  content,  as  many  are, 

To  go  without  a  guiding  star, 

Swayed  by  the  faithless  whims  of  chance, 

Fate's  puppets,  at  her  nod  to  dance, 

But  in  the  distance  set  your  goal 

And  fight  for  it  with  all  your  soul. 

Keep  some  objective  worth  your  while 

Though  fortune  frown  on  you  or  smile. 

Don't  be  a  drifter!  Join  the  few 
Who  seek  life's  real  tasks  to  do. 
Strike  out  where  deeper  waters  flow, 
And  breast  the  stream  with  manly  blows. 

The  shallows  and  the  coves  beware, 
Too  many  barques  are  broken  there. 
The  rocks  and  tangled  branches  lie 

To  catch  the  driftwood  floating  by, 
But  he  who  fights  against  the  stream 
Some  day  shall  reach  his  port  of  Dream. 

— Edgar  A.  Guest. 
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THE  LARGEST  HANDWEAVING 

INDUSTRY  IN  THE  WORLD 

By  Majel  Ivey  Seay  in  "The  State" 


On  the  border  of  the  famous  Bilt- 
more  estates,  in  the  picturesque  little 
village  Biltmore,  which  nestles  drow- 
sily among  the  rugged  mountains  of 
the  Carolina  highlands,  is  located  the 
Biltmore  Industries,  which  has  g'rown 
from  a  little  mountain  industrial 
school  into  the  largest  handweaving 
industry  in  the  world. 

Thirty-three  years  ago,  Mrs.  Geo. 
W.  Vanderbilt,  realizing  the  difficul- 
ties under  which  the  mountain  people 
wove,  sought  to  improve  their  crude 
methods  by  establishing  an  industrial 
school  in  which  the  mountain  boys 
and  girls  could  learn  weaving,  needle- 
craft  and  other  useful  arts. 

The  mountain  people  had  been 
weaving  for  generations  but  their 
methods  were  crude,  their  work  slow 
and  their  processes  limited.  With  the 
establishing  of  this  school,  wool  that 
had  formerly  been  carded  and  spun 
by  hand  on  the  simplest  form  of  hand 
looms  by  throwing  the  shuttle  over 
with  one  hand  and  catching  it  with 
the  other,  was  now  spun  on  looms  im- 
proved and  built  of  white  oak  by  boys 
in  the  woodcarving  shops. 

No  longer  were  shuttles  thrown  by 
hand  but  with  a  cord,  which  greatly 
increased  the  rate  of  speed.  Carding 
and  spinning  machinery  was  bought 
and  cloth  which  formerly  had  been 
dyed  in  the  few  colors  that  could  be 
obtained  from  black  walnut,  yellow 
hickory  bark  and  the  like  were  dyed 
in  a  wide  range  of  fast  colors  and 
with  proper  dyeing  methods. 

Crude  wool  was  taken  from  moun- 


tain homes,  dyed  by  hand,  carded,  spun 
and  made  into  warps  and  returned  to 
the  mountain  homes,  where  it  was 
then  woven  by  hand.  After  being  re- 
turned to  the  school,  the  wool  would 
be  scoured  and  finished  and  placed  in 
the  sun  on  tender-hook  fences  to  dry 
and    shrink. 

Tourists  who  visted  the  school 
would  see  the  cloth  and  usually  pur- 
chase some,  the  money  going  to  the 
mountain  people  who  had  woven  it. 
With  the  demand  for  this  handwoven 
cloth  growing  faster  and  faster,  the 
industry  grew  too  large  to  be  conduct- 
ed as  a  school.  Tourists  and  their 
friends  who  bought  the  cloth  would 
continually  re-order  until  the  demand 
was  far  greater  than  the  supply. 

Early  in  1917,  when  Mrs.  Vander- 
bilt was  busily  engaged  in  war  work, 
she  sold  the  industry  and  hand  looms 
to  F.  L.  Seely,  builder  of  Grove  Park 
Inn,  the  finest  resort  hotel  in  the 
world.  This  was  a  sacrifice  to  Mrs. 
Vanderbilt,  for  she  had  grown  to  love 
the  school,  but  she  'realized  that  it 
was  not  fair  to  hold  back  such  meri- 
torious, work  for  sentimental  reasons. 
She  was  rewarded  by  seeing  the  work- 
ers and  weavers  established  in  a  larg- 
er shop  building  near  the  site  of  the 
old  home  of  the  industrial  school. 

With  the  building  of  better  looms, 
the  improvement  of  dyes  and  the  add- 
ing of  better  facilities  throughout,  the 
industry  has  grown  to  be  twice  as 
large  as  any  handweaving  industry 
in  the  entire  world. 

Biltmore    homespuns    are    made    of 
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strictly  all  new  sheep's  wool  with  no 
adulterations  or  mixtures  of  cotton 
or  anything  else.  They  are  hand- 
dyed  with  vegetable  and  alizarine 
dyes  guaranteed  not  to  fade.  The 
wonderful  results  with  the  dyes  are 
due  to  the  purity  of  the  waters  from 
the  mountain  springs  on  Mt.  Mitchell, 
the  highest  mountain  east  of  the 
Rockies.  After  the  wool  is  dyed,  spun 
and  woven,  it  is  scoured  in  hot  ivory 
soapsuds  for  five  hours.  The  cloth  is 
woven  entirely  by  native  men. 

If  there  is  anything  in  the  world 
that  can  produce  a  better  wool  than 
is  produced  by  Biltmore  Industries, 
they  do  not  know  what  it  is.  That  the 
cloth  wears  too  long  is  the  only  criti- 
cism that  has  ever  been  made  of  the 
homespuns.  Thousands  of  satisfied 
customers  vouch  for  the  long  life  and 
beauty  of  the  cloth,  which  never  fades 
nor  loses  Its  shape,  and,  we  might  al- 
most say,  never  wears  out.  As  the 
homespuns  are  practically  the  same  on 
both  sides  of  the  cloth,  many  men's 
suits  and  other  garments  have  been 
worn  several  years  and  then  turned 
inside  out  and  made  over. 

Customers  of  the  Biltmore  Indus- 
tries, are  from  nearly  every  country 
in  the  world — China,  Japan,  Norway, 


Switzerland,  Uruguay,  Chile,  Alaska, 
Hawaiian  Islands,  Bermuda,  England 
Scotland,  Mexico,-  Cuba — and  practi- 
cally every  city  in  the  United  States. 

However,  homespun  is  not  all  that 
is  made  at  the  Biltmore  Industries. 
In  the  band-carving  shops,  tea  trays, 
giove,  card  and  cigarette  boxes,  health 
brushes,  bellows,  book  racks  and  book 
ends,  picture  frames,  paper  knives, 
rulers,  gothic  benches,  bedside  tables 
and  many  other  attractive  novelties 
are  made.  Many  beautiful  and  un- 
usual articles  are  also  made  in  the 
needle-craft  shops.  One  silver  and 
two  gold  medals  have  been  won  by  the 
Industries.  One  of  the  students  of 
the  school  became  a  sculptor  and  an- 
other won  a  gold  medal  at  an  exposi- 
tion. 

The  Biltmore  Industries  is  per- 
forming a  double  service  in  putting 
health  into  health  clothing  which  al- 
so contains  the  greatest  wearing  qual- 
ities, and  in  supplying  the  native 
mountaineers  with  work  and  valuable 
instruction.  Although  the  Industries 
is  proud  of  the  world-wide  popularity 
which  it  has  achieved,  its  greatest  am- 
bition is  not  popularity  for  itself 
alone,  but  to  spread  health  to  the 
world  through  health  clothing. 


"For  this  wisdom, 

To  love !  To  live ! 

To  take  what  fate  the  god's  may  give, 

Ask  no  questions  and  make  no  prayer, 

Just  kiss  the  lips  and  caress  the  hair, 

Speed  pasion's  ebb, 

Nor  tide  its  flow, 

To  have,  to  hold,  in  time — let  go!" 


— Selected. 
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INDECENT  EXPOSURE  AT  BEACHES 

(Suffolk  News-Herald) 


A  sailor  was  fined  this  week  in  the 
Norfolk  police  court  on  the  charge  of 
disorderly  conduct  for  appearing  at 
one  of  the  beach  resorts  Sunday  min- 
us the  shirt  that  usually  goes  with  a 
bathing  suit.  His  act  was  regarded 
as  indecent  or  vulgar  exposure  and 
so  it  was.  Custom  and  the  proprie- 
ties demand  that  people  go  properly 
clothed  in  public.  But  how  about  the 
more  than  half  naked  women  who  pa- 
rade the  beaches  during  the  bathing 
season  sans  almost  everything  save 
what  nature  provides? 

In  this,  connection  it  is  interesting 
to  note  the  contradiction  of  human 
nature.  Persons  who  throw  up  their 
hands  in  righteos  indignation  at  the 
nudist  cult  and  those  who  practice  it, 
will  don  a  fig  leaf  bathing  suit  and 
strut  up  and  down  the  streets  of  a  re- 
sort town,  some  timies  never  going 
near  the  water.  While  the  decencies 
and  proprieties  demand  that  both  men 
and  women  go  properly  attired  on  the 
streets  of  their  home  city,  the  ban 
against  nudity  is  lifted  at  the  resorts 
and  a  holiday  on  clothing  declared. 

Fashion  has  decreed  a  one-piece 
bathing  suit  for  women  but  good  mor- 
als demand  more  than  that.  If  a  be- 
vy of  girls  should  attempt  to  parade 
the  streets  of  Suffolk  or  any  other  ci- 


ty in  the  land  as  scantily  clothed  as 
they  are  at  the  beaches,  they  would 
not  only  invite  insults  but  probably 
would  be  hailed  to  court  for  disorder- 
ly conduct.  This  leads  to  the  question, 
why  is  it  entirely  proper  to  be  less 
than  half  clothed  at  a  bathing  beach 
and  all  wrong  elsewhere? 

Parents,  not  fashion,  should  regu- 
late the  amount  of  clothing  their  chil- 
dren wear  at  the  beaches.  At  the 
risk  of  being  charged  with  prudery  or 
called  old-fashioned  and  out  of  date, 
we  still  insist  that  there  is  entirely 
too  much  abandon  at  our  resorts.  Time 
was  not  so  many  years,  ago  when  wo- 
men didn't  even  have  "legs"  in  polite 
society  but  now  they  tell  the  world 
they  have  and  to  prove  it  exhibit  the 
evidence.  In  the  interest  of  good  pub- 
lic morals  and  of  the  proprieties,  gov- 
erning authorities  at  the  resorts 
should  insist  that  visitors  do  not  go 
to  the  extremes  of  nudity,  at  least 
not  far  enough  to  attract  the  vulgar 
gaze  of  men  toward  girls  and  women. 
To  have  the  body  properly  clothed  de- 
tracts for  nothing  from  the  pleasure 
of  bathing.  Our  professional  reform- 
ers crack  down  on  the  petty  gamblers 
at  resort  places  while  they  are  blind 
to  the  more  demoralizing  habits  of 
respectable  people. 


"It  is  a  good  thing  to  remember, 

But  a  better  thing  to  do, 

Always  work  with  the  construction  gang, 

And  not  with  the  wrecking  crew." 

— Selected. 
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A  SHRINE  TO  THE  MEMORY  OF  JOHN 

C.  CALHOUN 

By  Ada  Ramp  Walden 


When  Thomas  G.  Clemson,  found- 
er of  Clemson  Agricultural  College, 
put  a  clause  in  his  will,  1888,  by  which 
the  home  of  his  illustrious  father-in- 
law,  John  C.  Calhoun,  was  to  be  pre- 
served perpetually,  he  left  to  South 
Carolina  one  of  its  most  interesting 
and  picturesque  homesteads.  This  is 
Fort  Hill,  in  Pendleton,  a  name  which 
has  been  associated  with  the  fine  old 
plantation  since  Mr.  Calhoun  came 
into  possession  of  it  in  the  summer  of 
1826.  A  former  owner  had  named  it 
Clergy  Hall;  but  the  minister  of  the 
church  at  which  Mr.  Calhoun  worship- 
ed, desiring  to  perpetuate  the  histori- 
cal association,  named  it  Fort  Hill, 
General  Andrew  Pickens  having  se- 
lected this  eminence  during  the  Revo- 
lution as  a  vantage  point  for  a  forti- 
fication, which  he  named  Fort  Rut- 
ledge. 

Those  who  know  declare  that  few 
if  any  changes  have  been  made  in  the 
mansion  to  which  Calhoun  loved  to 
refer  as  home,  and  which  afforded 
him  the  rest  and  peace  he  craved  af- 
ter a  strenuous  season  in  the  nation's 
capital.  When  he  became  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  in  1825,  it 
dence  in  Washington ;  but  he  soon 
was  his  intention  to  continue  his  resi- 
found  that  life  there  was  making  too 
heavy  inroads  in  his  income.  He  had 
arranged  to  return  to  South  Carolina 
in  the  autumn  of  1826  and  establish 
his  permanent  home;  but  his  son,  John 
C,  Jr.,  becoming  seriously  ill,  the  re- 
turn of  the  family  was  hastened  by 
the    physician's    advising   a      warmer 


climate  for  the  young  man.  Some 
months  before  Mr.  Calhoun  had  ac- 
quired Fort  Hill  or  Clergy  Hall,  and 
the  summer  of  1826  was  spent  in  ren- 
ovations. 

The  building  is  commodious,  of  Co- 
lonial effect,  with  a  spacious  veranda 
and  about  twelve  rooms.  Practically 
all  of  »the  magnificent  furniture  se- 
cured by  Mr.  Calhoun,  much  of  this 
having  been  imported  from  Europe, 
remains.  Fine  old  tester  bed  with 
legs,  horsehair  sofas  and  settees, 
brass-framed  mirrors  of  the  Rennais- 
sance  period,  are  a  delight  to  the  eye 
of  a  lover  of  antique.  The  attention 
of  every  visitor  is  attracted  to  the 
furnished  dining  room,  where  celebra- 
ted statesmen  were  guests.  At  many 
of  the  feasts  in  this  hospitable  home 
twenty-nine  courses  were  served.  At 
each  guest's  plate  there  always  lay  a 
nosegay  of  blossoms  culled  from  the 
garden.  The  massive  round  table  re- 
mains '•'set"  as  if  for  guests,  and  with 
the  silver  and  china  from  which  the 
family  and  guests  were  served  in  days 
agone. 

The  magnificent  square  piano  in 
the  drawing  room  was  a  gift,  visitors 
are  told,  from  no  less  a  personage 
than  the  ruler  of  Great  Britian,  who 
was  a  staunch  admirer  of  the  great 
American,  and  the  instrument,  the 
tone  of  which  is  one  of  marvelous 
sweetness,  was  constructed  at  the 
king's  behest,  of  carefully  selected 
material   and  by   master  hands. 

As  with  all  houses  of  that  period, 
the  spacious  kitchen  was  in  the  yard. 
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In  the  huge  open  fireplace,  a  counter- 
part of  that  in  Mount  Vernon  kitch- 
en, were  prepared  the  bounteous  and 
savory  meals.  The  stables  and  other 
outhouses,  also  preserved,  are  in  keep- 
ing with  the  appearance  and  archi- 
tecture of  the  mansion  itself. 

No  wonder  Calhoun  reveled  in  this 
picturesque  and  peaceful  environment 
and  frequently  declared  that  although 
he  had  gazed  in  rapture  on  some  of 
the  most  beautiful  scenes  in  the  world, 
always  did  his  heart  turn  to  Fort  Hill. 
He  spent  years  in  collecting  rare 
paintings  in  which  he  was  assist- 
ed by  his  son-in-law,  Thomas  Clem- 
son,  who  had  studied  under  several  of 
Europe's  distinguished  artists.  The 
two  were  congenial  companions;  and 
it  was  Clemson's  interest  in  art  that 
inspired  his  father-in-law  to  take  up 
the  study. 

Many  an  afternoon  the  two  could 
be  seen  transferring  to  canvas  allur- 
ing scenes  in  the  woodlands;  for  the 
Seneca  River,  so  named  by  the  Indi- 
ans, winds  it  way,  ribbon-like,  through 
the  forests  a  short  distance  from  the 
home;  and  beyond  one  can  see  the  un- 
dulating hills  with  valleys  cut,  like 
deep  seams.  Gorgeous  autumn  sun- 
sets, purling  brooks  that  cascaded  ov- 
er moss-covered  rocks;  giant  trees 
veiled  in  mist — all  presented  materi- 
al for  their  canvas  and  were  faith- 
fully portrayed.  These  productions 
are  on  the  walls  of  the  home,  along 
with  those  of  renowned  artists. 

Back  and  forth,  through  the  vast 
hall  that  runs  the  length  of  the  house, 
Calhoun  would  sometimes  pace  until 
dawn,  his  mind  centered  on  the  weigh- 
ty problems  that  confronted  the  troub- 
led nation.  It  was  after  one  of  these 
sleepless  nights  that  he  penned     his 


last  speech,  "Discourse  on  the  Consti- 
tution and  Government  of  the  United 
States."  Even  those  whose  political 
views  were  opposite  to  his  own  pro- 
nounced it  the  most  remarkable  de- 
fense of  the  rights  of  minorities  ev- 
er presented.  From  Fort  Hill  he 
served  his  country  when  dissolution 
was  threatening,  for  forty  years,  al- 
ways finding  there  the  peace  he  crav- 
ed after  the  tiring  sessions  in  Wash- 
ington. 

When  not  supervising  his  well- 
tended  farms,  or  indulging  his  artis- 
tic bent,  spent  hours  strolling 
through  the  garden,  many  of  the  beds 
of  which  he  himself  designed  and 
which  were  filled  with  plants  he  pro- 
cured in  various  portions  of  the  coun- 
try. A  veritable  old-fashioned  gar- 
den it  was,  with  walks  bordered  with 
thyme,  and  roses  clambering  over  the 
windows,  and  crepe  myrtles  and 
cape  jessamine  shadowed  by  giant 
oaks.  Except  for  the  trees  that  have 
stood  for  centuries  and  a  few  masses 
of  evergreen  shrubbery,  there  is  lit- 
tle vestige  of  the  garden  that  delight- 
ed the  soul  of  the  great  Carolinian, 
who  passed  out  of  its  portals  forever 
eighty-four  years  ago,  April  25. 

But  glamour  and  romance  still  in- 
vest the  stately  mansion  which  was 
given  South  Carolina  by  the  following 
clause  in  Thomas  G.  Clemson's  will: 
"It  is  my  desire  that  the  dwelling 
house  on  Fort  Hill  shall  never  be 
torn  down  or  altered;  but  shall  be 
kept  in  repair  with  all  the  articles  of 
furniture  and  vesture  which  I  here- 
inafter give  for  that  purpose,  and 
shall  be  always,  open  for  the  inspec- 
tion of  visitors;  but  a  part  of  the 
house  may  be  used  by  such  of  the  pro- 
fessors as  the  trustees  may  direct." 
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THADDEUS  KOSCIUZKO 


By  Mrs.  C 

Among  the  officers  of  General 
Washington's  staff  was  Thaddeus  Kos- 
ciuszko,  one  of  the  most  radiant  fig- 
ures in  our  history,  commissioned  a 
Brigadier  General  by  the  Continent- 
al Congress  in  1783,  in  appreciation 
of  his  years  in  honorable  service  to 
the  colonies. 

It  is  said  of  him,  that,  from  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  to  the 
surrender  of  Cornwallis,  Kosciuszko  . 
fought  for  the  case  of  American  free- 
dom. On  the  Delaware  and  at  Sara- 
toga, at  West  Point  and  at  Yorktown, 
his  fortifications  were  pivotal  points 
of  victory.  Washington  praised  him, 
and  Thomas  Jefferson  declared  him  to 
be  the  truest  son  of  liberty  that  he 
had  yet  known. 

As  a  token  of  appreciation,  Con- 
gress granted  him  a  tract  of  land  in 
Ohio.  He  ordered  the  land  sold  and 
the  proceeds  used,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Jefferson,  for  the  purpose  of 
freeing  negro  slaves  and  providing 
for  their  education. 

When  he  returned  to  his  natve  land 
of  Poland  he  carried  with  him  a 
heart  overflowing  with  love  of  liber- 
ty.    But  three  nations  banded  togeth- 


P.  Wiles 

er  to  the  destruction  of  his  hopes.  In 
the  last  battle  he  fell,  covered  with 
wounds. 

But  Poland  did  not  lose  her  heart. 
It  kept  in  mind  the  inspiring  life  of 
its  hero.  To  his  memory  there  was 
built,  in  Cracow,  Kosciuszko's  Mound, 
made  from  earth  from  the  battlefields 
of  Poland  and  America. 

It  was  more  than  a  century  later, 
on  November  18,  1918,  that  the  dream 
of  this  Polish  patriot  for  his  native 
land  was  realized,  for  it  was  on  that 
date  that  Woodrow  Wilson,  President 
of  the  United  States,  demanded  "A 
Free  and  Independent  Poland." 

The  constitution  of  the  new  repub- 
lic is  modeled  after  that  of  the  Unit- 
ed States.  In  the  preamble  is  ex- 
pressed devout  gratitude  to  Almighty 
God  for  the  rescue  of  the  nation  from 
long  and  oppressive  slavery. 

The  United  States  has  honored  his 
memory  with  a  special  postage  stamp, 
and  we  do  well  thus  to  memorialize 
him,  for  he  had  faith  in  America  and 
fought  for  it.  He  had  faith  in  his 
own  unhappy  country  and  died  for  it. 
There  is  inspiration  in  the  memory  of 
the  brave,  unconquerable  Kosciuszko. 


A  PSALM  OF  HOME 
Let  my  home  be 
On  the  Highway  of  Service 
In  the  Valley  of  Humility 
Above  the  still  waters  of  Peace-of-Heart 
On  the  slopes  of  Aspiration 

Where  I  may  see  and  climb  the  mountain  peaks  of  Praise 
And  where  I  can  reach  out  and  touch  the  ocean  waves  of  God's 

dear  love. 
Then  I  shall  have  content.  — Charlotte  Herron 
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PARENTS  AND  BAD  MOVIES 


(The  Christian 

Where  lies  the  responsibility  when 
children  see  undesirable  motion  pic- 
tures at  the  local  theater?  The  re- 
ponsibility  of  the  ordinary  citizen  is 
not  to  be  denied,  and  that  of  the  pro- 
ducers is  too  obvious  to  need  further 
discussion — but  what  about  that  mea- 
sure of  it  which  belongs  to  all  pa- 
rents? 

Some  parents  are  only  too  aware  of 
their  responsibility  in  this  respect, 
but  feel  quite  unable  to  cope  with  the 
problem.  The  argument  presents  it- 
self in  this  light:  "All  the  neighbor 
boys  and  girls  go  to  the  pictres  con- 
tinually, so  how  can  I  possibly  keep 
Tommy  at  home?"  This  may  seem 
difficult,  but  where  the  program  is  un- 
desirable it  is  an  inescapable  duty. 
The  neighbor  boys  and  girls  are  not 
this  mother's  direct  responsibility. 
Tommy  is.  And  why  should  he  not  be 
taken  into  her  confidence  and  made  to 
realize  that  s,he  thinks  too  highly  of 
her  son — or  daughter — to  feel  that  he 
or  she  could  enjoy  a  vulgar  or  un- 
wholesome picture? 

As  a  class,  too,  parents  should  act 
in  the  matter,  and  get  together  to  de- 
vise   means   for   procuring      suitable 


Science  Monitor) 

pictures,  and  suitable  pictures  only, 
for  their  children.  In  combination 
with  teachers  of  the  city  or  neighbor- 
hood, they  can  exert  a  strong  influ- 
ence on  local  managements  in  behalf 
of  better  films,  and  urge  them  to  pro- 
vide special  weekly  programs  suitable 
for  children.  Some  theatres  already 
do  this. 

At  this  moment  parents  also  can 
cooperate — through  parent-teacher 
associations,  civic  organizations,  wo- 
men's clubs,  and  other  similar  groups 
— with  the  Motion  Picture  Research 
Council,  whose  objectives  are  to  de- 
crease the  amount  of  objectionable 
material  in  films  and  to  further  the 
production  of  entertaining  and  educa- 
tional films  for  children. 

The  council  has  stated  that,  of  the 
current  motion  picture  productions  in 
the  United  States,  about  25  per  cent 
as  a  menace  to  America's  youth  and 
a  blot  on  American  character  in  the 
eyes  of  the  people  of  other  countries. 
No  parent  should  rest  until  that  25 
per  cent  is  eliminated  from  any  en- 
tertainment to  which  a  child  is  admit- 
ted. 


We  all  like  to  meet  a  man  who  greets  us  with  a  cheerful  word 
and  a  smile.  There  never  was  a  man  who  did  not  have  his  share 
of  troubles  and  disappointment.  The  difference  is  that  some  let 
their  troubles  get  them  down  and  ride  them,  while  others  re- 
fuse to  be  whipped  outwardly,  and  though  they  carry  a  heavy 
and  a  worried  heart  they  greet  the  world  with  a  smile  and  a 
word  of  good  cheer. — Selected. 
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FORGET  IT 


How  greatly  to  our 
would  be!  to  cast  into  oblivion  the  rec- 
ollection of  many  of  those  incidents 
and  experiences  of  life  that  linger  to 
harass  us  and  destroy  our  peace  of 
mind. 

To  live  in  the  past  is  abnormal  and 
paralyzing.  People  are  made  with 
the  eyes  on  the  front  side  of  the  face, 
and  the  face  points  in  the  same  direc- 
tion as  the  toes.  And  yet  some  folks 
insist  on  going  into  the  future  back- 
wards. In  so  doing  they  see  only  the 
rear  end  of  golden  opportunities,  and 
every  pleasant  thing  they  meet  is  to 
them  but  a  vanishing  view.  They 
never  knew  anything  about  an  ap- 
proaching vision. 

The  backward  look  seldom  incites 
to  right  action.  There  is  in  it  but 
little  inspiration  to  noble  endeavor. 
Thoughts  of  past  illness  will  bring  on 
another  attack.  Thoughts  of  past 
failures  simply  invite  another  failure. 
It  is  said  of  Cowper  that  "he  brooded 
his  way  to  despair."  Why  not  learn 
that  when  we  move  backwards  the 
good  things  of  life  are  stale  by  the 
time  we  get  a  glimpse  of  them.  The 
past  does  have  its  ministry.  It's  les- 
sons are  invaluable.  But  while  cher- 
ishing the  lessons  let  us  dismiss  the 
incidents.  Out  of  the  experiences  of 
the  past  constructs  new  motives  and 
purposes  for  future  use,  but  discard 
the  old  garments. 

Forget  what?  Forget  past  sins  and 
failures.  Suppose  that  Paul,  after 
starting  out  in  obedience  to  the  new 
vision,  had  said:  "Well,  that  is  all 
right,  but  I  think  I'll  hang  around 
the  rest  of  my  life  with  my  old  friend 


By  Willard  Fuller 

advantage  it  Saul."  To  use  a  figure  of  speech, 
suppose  that  he  had  continued  to 
wear  his  old  military  raiment,  cover- 
ed as  it  was  with  the  blood  of  saints. 
He  knew  that  it  was  possible  to  be  so 
depressed  with  the  past  as  to  endan- 
ger the  future.  His  slogan  was, 
"Forgetting  those  things  which  are 
behind,"  "reaching  forth  ...  I  press 
toward  the  mark." 

But,  it  is  asked,  should  we  not  re- 
member our  sins  and  bring  them  to 
the  Lord  and  confess  them?  Yes,  but 
only  once.  '  We  are  speaking  not  of 
sin  in  the  unbeliever,  but  of  the  sins 
of  the  believer.  This  idea  of  a  gen- 
eral, wholesale  confession  is  hardly 
profitable  or  satisfactory.  Pulpit 
prayers  often  end  with  "these  things 
we  ask  together  with  the  forgiveness 
of  our  sins,  Amen."  That  is  not  a 
confession.  That  is  a  reproach  to 
the  Almighty.  Let  the  believer  bring 
himself  face  to  face  with  some  one 
sin  of  which  he  is  consciously  guilty. 
Bring  that  to  the  Lord  with  honest, 
sincere  confession,  and  then  never 
again.  Why  not  again?  Because  it  is 
doubting  God.  When  sins  are  confes- 
sed, what  does  God  do  about  it?  In 
the  language  of  Scripture,  he  put 
them  away;"  he  "casts  them  behind 
his  back;''  he  "covers  them;"  he 
"blots  them  out;"  he  "casts  them  into 
the  sea;"  he  "will  forgot  them."  What 
a  reproach  to  our  Heavenly  Father 
when  a  child  comes  back  a  second  or 
a  third  time,  lugging  with  him  a  foul 
thing  Which  God  declares  he  has  for- 
gotten. We  should  be  careful  not  to 
insult  his  spirit  of  grace  in  that  way. 
Your  wrongs  and  blunders,  and  those 
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of  your  neighbors,  too,  go  and  bury 
them,  all  in  one  grave  together,  and 
put  your  own  in  on  top,  so  that  if  ev- 
er there  should  be  a  resurrection  your 
own  would  be  the  first  out. 

After  Jesus,  had  with  matchless 
skill  disposed  of  the  case  of  the  men 
who  came  with  accusations  against 
the  adulteress,  he  turned  to  the  wo- 
man with  a  word  of  matchless  grace. 
Those  accusers  had  their  minds  on 
the  past.  Jesus  purposed  to  give  the 
woman  a  glimpse  of  what  might  be 
lying  beyond.  So  he  said:  "Go,  and 
sin  no  more."  There  is  a  future.  He 
gave  her  another  chance.  And  doubt- 
less a  flame  of  hope  sprang  up  in  her 
bosom,  and  gave  her  a  new  motive. 

Forget  what?  Forget  misfortunes 
and  losses.  Once  is  enough.  Who 
eveh  heaard  of  a  man  begging  the 
dentist  to  pull  that  tooth  just  once 
more?  No  man  wants  to  be  run  over 
by  an  automobile  the  second  time.  A 
term  in  the  hospital  never  leads  a 
man  to  ask  for  a  return  ticket  when 
he  goes,  out.  And  yet,  living  over  old 
troubles  is  a  favorite  pastime  with  a 
lot  of  folks.  They  do  enjoy  their  trib- 
ulation. And  oh,  the  sweet  de- 
lights they  take  in  afflicting  others 
with  the  tale  of  their  woes.  We  have 
all  met  the  invalid  who  likes  to  talk 
of  her  pangs,  and  rehearse  the  same 
whenever  she  can  get  the  ear     of     a 


victim. 

Forget  your  virtues  and  triumphs. 
This  "resting  on  your  laurels"  is  a 
dangerous  occupation.  Bouquets  have 
but  a  transient  value,  for  even  the 
brightest  flowers  come  to  a  speedy  de- 
cay and  have  an  offensive  smell.  In- 
stead of  covering  your  brow  with  lau- 
rels, you  need  your  brow  to  sweat 
with  to  bring  forth  more  laurels. 

An  artist  stood  viewing  one  of  his 
paintings,  just  finished.  He  said  to 
a  friend,  as  the  tears  came  into  his 
eyes,  "I've  done  my  best;  so  I'm  rea- 
dy to  die.  There  is  nothing  more  to 
live  for." 

This  present  has  its  joys  and 
thrills,  but  they  are  gone  as  soon  as 
we  get  through  telling  about  it.  The 
future  is  where  we  are  all  going  to 
live. 

After  one  of  his  triumphs,  Daniel 
Webster  was  given  a  rousing  recep- 
tion in  the  front  of  his  own  home. 
All  the  old  farmers  near  were  there, 
and  crowds  of  others  had  come  from 
neighboring  cities.  In  praise  of  his 
achievements  the  eloquence  of  the  pol- 
iticians had  become  exhausted,  and 
there  was  a  moment  of  silence  so 
tense  as  to  be  painful.  Then  an  old 
farmer,  who  thus  far  had  said  noth- 
ing, broke  the  ^pell  by  shouting,  "Mr. 
Webster,  you  haven't  done  your  best 
yet!" 


Some  folks  cling  so  closely  to  conventions  and  customs  that 
they  are  colorless,  lifeless  and  stale.  Most  any  man,  if  he 
permits  his  real  self  to  express  itself  without  fear  is  interest- 
ing and  colorful.  The  fear  of  being  called  "queer"  has  held 
many  a  man  down  who  might  have  become  a  genius. — Selected. 
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THE  FORGOTTEN  PICTURE 


By  Lilliace  M 

"And  I  know  I  oughtn't  to  ask  any- 
thing more,"  went  on  Mrs.  Rosa  as 
she  rapidly  sewed  together  the  silk 
strip  for  the  new  silk  rag  rug  she 
had  started.  "You've  done  more  now 
than  any  one  has  a  right  to  expect." 

"Ah,  no,"  interrupted  Adele,  hasti- 
ly. "We  all  have  a  right  to  expect 
the  very  best,  you  know.  It  is  just 
that — I  can  hardly  say  it,  but — " 

She  could  not  bring  the  words  out. 
The  truth  was,  the  bank  balance 
showed  very  little  more  than  $50,  and 
to  spend  $31  for  a  box  containing  an 
oil  painting!  It  just  did  not  seem 
good  sense  as  far  as  Adele  could  see. 

"I  have  a  letter  to  post,"  Mrs.  Ro- 
sa said  gently.  "I  think  the  little 
walk  to  the  corner  box  will  do  me 
good.  And,  Adele,  don't  give  the 
painting  another  thought.  Some  time 
later,  possibly — "  she  smiled,  and 
nodded  brightly,  and  a  moment  later 
she  waved  her  hand  from  the  street 
below  to  the  window  where  Adele  sat 
watching  for  her  to  come  into  view. 

An  odd  little  smile  stole  over  Ad- 
ele's  features.  Mrs.  Rosa,  no  kith  or 
kin  to  her,  was  very  lovable.  She 
could  recall  at  this  moment  with  great 
distinctness  the  night  when  she  had 
stopped  in  at  evening  service,  and 
met  for  the  firjjt  time  Mrs.  Rosa. 
They  had  set  next  to  each  other,  and 
during  service  she  noticed  the  frail, 
slender  hands  of  the  white  haired  wo- 
man sitting  next  to  her  twine  and  in- 
tertwine ceaselessly.  The  text  had 
been  the  Golden  Rule  and  the  way  it 
was  used  in  every  nation  of  the  world. 

"The  Hindus  have  the  saying,"  the 
pastor  had  said,  "  'Do  not  force  upon 
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thy  neighbor  a  hat  that  hurts  thine 
own  head.'  This  is  merely  a  varia- 
tion of  our  own  Golden  Rule,  'What- 
soever ye  would  that  men  should  do 
to  you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them.'  " 

The  hands  next  Adele  kept  press- 
ing and  squeezing  a  little  flat  purse 
nervously.  Then  at  the  end  of  the 
service  the  little,  white-haired  woman 
had  ture  impulsively  to  Adele. 

"I — I — will  you  let  me  come  home 
with  you — for  tonight,  please?"  she 
had  asked  timidly. 

Adele  had  been  too  astonished  to 
answer  for  an  instant. 

"I  know  it  is  an  odd  request  to 
make,"  confined  the  white-haired  one 
hastily.  "But  the  truth  of  the  mat- 
ter is,  I  have  no  place  to  go.  No 
place!"  she  s,aid  again,  whether  in 
mere  echo  or  whether  from  her  own 
surprise,  Adele  could  not  say. 
•  The  Chinese  Golden  Rule,  "He  who 
strives  to  treat  others  as  he  would 
be  treated  by  them  will  not  fail  to 
come  near  the  perfect  life,"  sprang 
into  Adele's  mind.  Ah!  if  she  were 
white-haired  and  had  no  place  to 
spend  the  night,  what  would  she  wish 
some  one  to  do  for  her?  If  she  had 
no  intention  of  heeding  the  words  of 
the  sermon,  why  attend  church  ever? 
It  should  not  be,  Adele  had  always 
felt,  a  mere  lip  service,  but  rather  a 
deep  and  abiding  part  of  one. 

"Why,  of  course,"  she  heard  her- 
self saying  cordially,  "I  shall  love  to 
have  you  come  home  with  me.  I'm 
so  glad  that  you  can  do  so." 

And  so  it  had  happened  that  Mrs. 
Rosa  had  come  into  Adele's  life.  Ad- 
ele herself     was  a  somewhat     lonely 
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person.  One  of  the  younger  teachers 
in  the  public  schools,  she  had  chosen 
to  take  a  tiny  apartment  where  she 
could  cook  and  keep  house  instead  of 
boarding  with  other  people  where  she 
would  always  be  an  outsider.  To  take 
Mrs.  Rosa's  home,  therefore,  was  not 
so  difficult  a  matter  as  it  might  have 
been  had  she  been  rooming  with  oth- 
er people.  The  following  morning, 
'Mrs.  Rosa  had  insisted  that  Adele  fin- 
ish marking  some  papers  that  needed 
attention  while  she  washed  the  break- 
fast dishes,  alone.  But  Adele  washed 
while  Mrs.  Rosa  wiped,  and  little  by 
little,  as  they  they  talked,  the  story 
came  out. 

Mrs.  Rosa's  husband,  it  appeared, 
had  left  only  partly  enough  insurance 
to  pay  the  debts  he  had  already  in- 
curred. Mrs.  Rosa  might  have  evad- 
ed some  of  those  debts,  but  she  chose 
not  to  do  so.  When  the  las;t  cent  had 
been  paid,  there  were  still  debts  to  be 
settled,  and  Mrs.  Rosa  had  found 
work  in  a  hospital,  and  had  paid  over 
her  salary  each  time  on  the  debts 
which  vanished  slowly,  but  steadily, 
under  the  system.  Then,  just  when 
it  seemed  that  she  was  to  get  on  her 
feet  financially,  and  save  a  little  to- 
ward the  oncoming  old-age  period  of 
life,  a  fire  had  burned  the  hospital  to 
the  ground.  It  would  be  rebuilt,  but 
that  rebuilding  would  take  time,  and 
Mrs.  Rosa  could  ill  afford  to  wait. 

The  little  she  had  saved  was  soon 
spent,  and,  in  desperation,  she  had 
spoken  to  Adele. 

The  story  shocked  Adele.  She  had 
supposed  that  people  saved  enough 
for  old  age.  But  when  she  began  to 
think  about  it  during  her  free  periods 
at  school  that  day,  she  realized  that 
she   herself   was   not   saving   enough. 


True,  she  put  aside  a  few  dollars 
each  payday,  but  over  a  period  of 
years  those  savings  would  not  be  suf- 
ficient to  bring  in  enough  interest  up- 
on which  she  could  live.  With  a  faint 
smile  that  she  forced  to  come  to  her 
lips  she  wondered  whether,  if  she  ev- 
er came  to  Mrs.  Rosa's  difficult 
straits,  some  one  would  take  her  in. 
She  tried  to  think  that  sufficient  unto 
the  day  is  the  evil  thereof,  but  some 
way  or  other  the  matter  troubled  her. 
She  found  that  she  was  not  willing  to 
have  Mrs.  Rosa  with  her,  but  she  was 
anxious  to  keep  the  old  lady  who  had 
found  so  sad  a  sunset  to  her  other- 
wise bright  life. 

And  the  longer  Mrs.  Rosa  remain- 
ed, the  more  anxious  Adele  was  to 
keep  her.  Without  a  family  of  her 
own,  it  was,  very  comforting  to  go 
home  to  find  someone  awaiting  her, 
some  one  with  a  smile  of  welcome  and 
an  interest  in  the  doings  of  her  little 
day. 

"But  you're  not  going  to  get  any- 
where," Mrs.  Rosa  kept  prodding  Ad- 
ele every  once  in  so  often.  "What 
you  need  is  to  get  into  a  university 
now  and  work  for  your  master's  de- 
gree, and  then,  possibly,  for  your  doc- 
tor's degree.  Now,  when  I  was  a 
girl,  a  bachelor's  degree  was  a  splen- 
did thing,  but  times  have  changed 
and  moved  along  swiftly,  Adele,  and 
you  must  not  only  move  with  them; 
you  must  stride  ahead.  We  must 
make   arrangements." 

Adele  wondered  what  arrangements 
could  be  made.  The  salary  was 
scarcely  more  than  enough  to  keep 
up  the  tiny  apartment,  and  Mrs.  Rosa 
had,  it  was  useless  to  deny,  extrava- 
gant tastes.  She  liked  pretty  dress- 
er herself,  and  she  insisted  that  Adele 
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wear  pretty  clothes. 

"The  old  need  pretty  things  to 
make  them  presentable,"  she  would 
remark,  "but  the  young  need  them  to 
keep  them  happy.  Ah,  yes,  Adele,  I 
found  just  the  little  frock  you  need 
for  school  down  at  Preston's.  It  is 
quite  inexpensive — now,  now,  don't 
look  like  that.  If  you  don't  want  to 
buy  it,  I  can  make  one  like  it  for  you. 
I've  nothing  to  do  but  the  rag  rugs, 
and  the  silk  pieces  are  running  short, 
I  crochet  so  rapidly." 

It  was  true.  The  first  thing  Adele 
would  hear  upon  entering  the  little 
apartment  was  Mrs.  Rosa  singing 
some  merry  little  song  of  thirty  or 
forty  years  before,  and  the  first  thing 
to  meet  her  was  the  huge  ball  of  silk- 
en strips  that  Mrs.  Rosa  would  short- 
ly have  worked  into  a  rug. 

And  now  today  she  had  told  Rosa 
that  all  of  the  possessions  she  had 
once  had  dwindled  down  to  one 
box  in  storage,  a  box  that  contained 
a  painting  of  which  Mrs.  Rosa's  hus- 
band had  been  very  fond  and  which 
Mrs.  Rosa  had  kept  for  that  reason. 

"Somehow,  I  just  long  to  see  it 
again,"  Mrs.  Rosa  had  said  wistfully. 
"It  always  put  me  in  mind  of  Charles 
when  I  think  of  it.  It  had  been  in  his 
family  for  generations,  and  he  al- 
ways liked  it  so  much.  Of  course, 
the  storage  bill  is  high!  I  realize 
that;  I  just  thought  how  lovely  it 
would  look  on  that  north  wall  there, 
Adele.  You — you'd  like  it  if  you  saw 
it,,"  she  had  ended  gently. 

Adele  thought  that  she  probably 
would  like  it,  but  that  bill  of  $31!  It 
just  did  not  seem  possible.  She  look- 
ed at  the  bill  lying  on  the  desk,  and 
put  it  away  in  her  purse.  She  would 
have  to  see  what  could  be  done. 


Mr.  Templeton  had  once  asked  her 
whether  she  could  find  time  to  go  ov- 
er a  forty  thousand  word  manuscript 
he  had  on  hand  and  which  he  wished 
to  have  corrected  so  that  it  would  be 
technically  perfect  to  present  to  some 
publisher.  At  the  time  Adele  had  not 
thought  she  could  find  time,  but  now 
she  went  to  the  telephone.  At  fifty 
cents  a  thousand  she  could  make 
S20  that  way,  and  the  rest  could  be 
taken  from  the   savings  account. 

"Make  it  seventy-five  cents  a  thou- 
sand, and  you  do  the  copying  as  well," 
said  Mr.  Templeton. 

"You  could  get  it  done  for  less,  I 
know,"  Adele  said  honestly. 

"Yes,  but  not  by  a  university  grad- 
uate," he  answered.  "I  must  have  it 
done  right,  or  it's  worse  than  useless 
to  me.  I  know  that  I  can  depend  up- 
on you  to  do  it  right,  Miss  Mason." 

One  dollar  more,  and  it  would  be 
done!  When  Mrs.  Rosa  returned,  a 
faint  pink  in  her  cheeks  from  the 
wind  outside,  Adele  was  smiling. 

"We'll  draw  out  the  money,  and 
have  it  back  in  the  bank  again  as 
soon  as  I  finish  his  'script,"  she  said 
happily. 

"Oh,  but  I  wouldn't  have  let  you 
take  on  all  that  extra  work,"  Mrs. 
Rosa  said.  "It  will  take  so  long." 

But  two  nights  later  the  box  was 
delivered,  and  Mrs.  Rosa  opened  it 
with  trembling  hands.  She  had  ask- 
ed the  son  of  the  tenant  across  the 
hall  for  a  long  piece  of  iron  with 
which  to  pry  off  the  cover,  and  he  had 
willingly  offered  to  come  and  do  it  for 
her. 

"You  come  along,"  Mrs.  Rosa  told 
him,  "but  I  want  to  do  it  myself.  You 
see — " 

"I  understand,"  he  said  gently.     "I 
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know  a  little  something  about  pic- 
tures. I've  been  working  down  at 
the  Westphal  Galleries,  and  I'm  go- 
ing to  New  York  to  study  aart  myself 
next  month." 

"Oh,  I'm  so  anxious  to  have  Adele 
go  to  study  for  her  master's!"  said 
Mrs.  Rosa.     "I  hope  that  she  will." 

And  so,  when  the  picture  came  in- 
to view,  three  people  eyed  it  anxious- 
ly. Adele  hoped  that  it  would  be  all 
that  her  friend  remembered  it  to  be. 
Mrs.  Rosa  herself  seemed  to  be  living 
in  a  decade  or  two  back.  And  the 
young  man  across  the  hall  had  mere- 
ly an  interest  in  the  picture  itself  as 
far  as  its  value  might  be  concerned — 
that  and  the  picture  made  by  Adele 
as  she  clasped  her  fingers  in  her  ex- 
citement over  the  prying-off  of  the 
lid. 

"Of  course  it  will  be  dusty  now," 
said  Mrs.  Rosa. 

Of  course  it  was. 

"Now,  Harry  Garton,  have  you 
some  of  that  white  soap  they  wash 
oil-paintings,  with?"  asked  Mrs.  Rosa. 

Harry  Garton  had.  Not  only  that; 
he  went  across  the  hall  of  the  apart- 
ment building,  and  brought  it  back 
so  that  he  himself  might  wash  the 
picture. 

"It  seems  "to  me  that  that  picture 
may  be  very,  very  valuable,"  said 
Harry  Garton,  when  it  was  clean  and 
fresh  again.  "I  don't  want  to  raise 
your  hopes,  Mrs.  Rosa,  but — would 
you  like  to  have  Mr.  Westphal  come 
over  and  look  at  it?  I'm  sure  that  he 
would  be  glad  to  do  so  if  I  telephoned 
him." 

Mrs.  Rosa  looked  at  the  picture. 
Well,  you 'mean  he  might  buy  it  or 
get  a  buyer  for  me?" 

Harry  nodded. 


"Yes,  telephone  to  him.  The  pic- 
ture isn't  just  what  I  remembered  it 
to  be — exactly,"  she  said  slowly. 

Mr.  Westphal  was  enthusiastic. 
"Ah!  I  know  just  the  man  who  will 
want  it  to  add  to  his  collection,"  he 
told  Mrs.  Rosa.  "You  wish  me  to 
act  as  go-between,  perhaps?" 

"Yes,"   said   Mrs.    Rosa. 

"And  it  is  understood,  of  course, 
that  I  shall  ask  the  customary  com- 
mission for  placing  it  for  you?" 

"Certainly,"  remarked  Mrs.  Rosa. 

Both  Harry  and  Adele  gasped  an 
hour  later  when  Mr.  Westphal 
brought  back  the  customer  and  ask- 
ed him  $55,  000  for  the  picture.  And 
Adele,  who  had  never  known  that  pic- 
tures really  sold  for  so  high  a  price, 
gasped  still  more  when  the  man,  af- 
ter a  careful  examination,  calmly 
wrote  out  a  check  and  took  the  picture 
under  his  arm  to  his  car  waiting  out- 
side. 

"You  think  it's  surely  a  good 
check?"  whispered  Adele  to  Mrs.  Ro- 
sa. 

"Why,  yes,  child,"  she  smilingly 
answered.  "Mr.  Westphal  is  a  repu- 
table dealer.  He  knows  his  clients. 
His,  commission  will  be  ten  per  cent  on 
the  transaction,  and  he  wouldn't  watch 
that  much  of  his  money  walk  out  un- 
der his  eye  unless  he  felt  sure  of  the 
check.  Oh,  yes,  the  check  is  perfect- 
ly good.  And  now  your  master's  de- 
gree is  assured.  If  we  could  start  to 
New  York  next  week,  you  could  enter 
the  next  term." 

"But  I  can't  let  you  spend  your 
money  on  me  like  that,"  protested 
Adele. 

"I  accepted  from  you  without  com- 
ment," Mrs.  Rosa  said  quietly.  "I — 
I  even  asked  you  to  let  me  come  with 
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you  that  night.  Suppose  I  had  been 
too  proud  to  ask  for  shelter,  thert 
what?" 

Adele's  eyes  widened. 

"After  a  term  of  years  with  the 
charges  unpaid  they  would  have  auc- 
tioned off  the  picture  for  the  charges, 
and  like  as  not  some  one  who  knew 
nothing  of  values  would  have  bought 
the  picture." 

Adele  nodded  slowly.  "Did  you — 
did  you  know  the  picture  was  so  very, 
very  costly?"  she  asked  hesitantly. 

Mrs.  Rosa  considered.  "I  scarcely 
know  just  how  to  answer  that     ques- 


tion. I  thought  it  was  worth  some- 
thing. But  its  exact  worth  I  didn't 
know,  because  I  have  never  known 
very  much  about  money  affairs." 

"And  wasn*t  it  lucky  that  you  did- 
n't care  anything  about  the  picture 
when  you  saw  it  again?"  said  Adele, 
thoughtfully. 

Mrs.  Rosa  smiled,  and  nodded  gent- 
ly. In  her  heart  she  was  thinkink  that 
that  had  not  been  the  thing  she  had 
said  at  all.  She  had  said  that  the 
picture  had  not  been  what  she  remem- 
bered: it  had  been,  in  her  eyes  of 
memory,  far,  far  more  beautiful! 


IF  I  CAN  LIVE 


If  I  can  live 
To  make  some  pale  face  brighter  and  to  give 
A  second  luster  to  some  tear-dimmed  eye, 
Or  e'en  impart 

One  throb  of  comfort  to  an  aching  heart, 
Or  cheer  some  wayworn  soul  in  passing  by ; 

If  I  can  lend 
A  strong  hand  to  the  fallen,  or  defend 

The  right  against  a  single  envious  strain — 
Mv  life,  though  bare, 

Perhaps,  of  much  that  seemeth  dear  and  fair 
To  us  of  earth,  will  not  have  been  in  vain. 

The  purest  joy, 

Most  near  to  heaven,  far  from  earth's  alloy, 

Is  bidding  cloud  give  way  to  sun  and  shine ; 
And  'twill  be  well 
If  on  that  day  of  days  the  angels  tell 

Of  me,  "She  did  her  best  for  one  of  Thine." 


-Helen  Hunt  Jackson. 
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SACAJAWEA  -  THE  BIRD  WOMAN 

By  Ruth  Mathea  Herberg 


Just  as  dramatic  as  the  story  of. 
Pocohontas  is  the  story  of  Sacajawea, 
the  Bird  Woman. 

As  a  little  girl,  Sacajawea's  home 
was  on  the  western  side  of  the  great 
Rockies,  where  the  clear  waters  of  the 
Snake  River  hurry  down  to  meet  the 
Columbia.  She  was  a  member  of  the 
Shoshone  tribe. 

The  year  she  was  twelve,  a  great 
catastrophe  overtook  her  people.  It 
was  late  summer.  The  men  of  the 
tribe  were  away  hunting,  and  the  wo- 
men were  scattered  over  the  hills 
searching  for  the  roots  and  berries 
that  would  be  their  substance  during 
the  coming  winter. 

There  was  a  shrill  piercing  war- 
cry,  and  the  dreaded  Blackfeet  from 
the  other  side  of  the  mountains  de- 
scended upon  the  helpless  Shoshone 
women  and   children.  Many  were 

killed  and  several  taken  prisoner. 
Among  the  latter  was  Sacajawea,  who 
even  then,  on  account  of  her  fleetness 
of  foot  and  unerring  skill  in  finding 
her  way  through  the  wilderness,  was 
called  the  "Bird  Woman''  by  the  mem- 
bers of  her  tribe. 

Her  captors  took  her  to  the  distant 
Mandan  country  (now  Dakota), 
wher  in  her  early  teens  she  became 
the  wife  of  a  French  trader.  History 
tells  us  very  little  about  her  life  in  the 
Mandan  villages,  as  the  wife  of  Char- 
boneau,  the  Frenchman.  It  was  in  the 
year  1804  that  she  came  into  promi- 
nence. 

In  October  of  that  year,  a  party  of 
explorers  sent  out  by  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son, who  was  then  president,  tied  up 
their  "bateau,"  or  flat-bottomed  river 


boat,  at  the  edge  of  the  Mandan  vil- 
lage, on  the  banks  of  the  Missouri. 
It  was  the  now  famous  Lewis  and 
Clark  expedition. 

The  plan  was  to  penetrate  far  in- 
to the  great  unknown  country,  even- 
to  the  "Everywhere  Salt  Water" — 
the  Pacific  Ocean — if  possible.  Their 
need  was  for  a  guide,  someone  who 
could  lead  them  safely  through  the 
difficult  country  that  lay  ahead. 

Who  better  than  Sacajawea?  She 
who  had  been  dragged  as  a  captive 
all  tha|t  weary  way.  And  what  joy 
it  would  be  for  her  to  go  back  to  her 
own  people,  if  only  for  a  little  while! 
Her  heart  beat  sufficatingly  in  her 
throat  as  she  listened  silently  to  the 
solemn  conclaves  at  which  it  was  fin- 
ally decided  that  her  hus,band  should 
go  as  interpreter,  and  she  as  guide! 

They  started  in  April  of  the  year 
1805.  Her  baby  boy  was  then  two 
months  old.  Leave  him  at  home?  Oh, 
no!  In  the  same  fashion  as  her  own 
mother  carried  her,  Sacajawea  fasten- 
ed her  baby  to  her  back  with  straps 
of  soft  deerskin  and  stood  ready  to 
lead  the  expedition. 

After  reaching  the  great  falls  of 
the  Missouri,  they  could  no  longer 
use  their  boat,  and  there  Sacajawea 
took  up  her  work. 

Captain  Lewis  mentions  in  his  rec- 
ord how  they  marveled  at  her  almost 
uncanny  ability  to  find  her  way.  Not 
in  vain  had  she  been  named  "Bird 
Woman." 

But  it  was  not  easy  going.  There 
were  no  bridges  over  the  turbulent 
rivers  and  no  trails  through  the  for- 
ests.    Unfriendly  Indians  were  a  con- 
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stant  menace.  Wild  animals  threat- 
ened them,  and  the  feet  of  the  march- 
ers bled  from  the  cruel  barbs  of  the 
prickly  pear.  It  was  exhausting  work, 
but  Sacajawea  carried  on  courageous- 
ly always  in  good  cheer,  and  always 
with  the  brown-skinned  baby  strap- 
ped on  her  back.  When  the  problem 
of  food  became  acute,  it  was  she  who 
found  berries  for  them,  and  showed 
them  how  to  dig  the  root  of  the  yamp 
and  grind  it  into  meal. 

In  the  month  of  August,  after  many 
days  of  weary  tramping  across  plains 
and  mountains,  they  suddenly  came 
to  a  clear,  rushing  creek,  the  waters 
of  which  ran  westward !  Great  was 
their  joy  when  they  realized  that  it 
was  the  headwaters  of  the  Columbia ! 
Renewed  enthusiasm  made  them  for- 
get their  weariness,  and  greater  still 
was  their  joy  when  they  found  an  In- 
dian trail  and  met  some  Indians  who 
answered  Sacajawea's  greeting  in  the 
language   of  the   Shoshones! 

But  Sacajawea's  personal  joy  was 
shortlived.  They  told  her  that  only 
her  brother  remained  of  her  once 
numerous  family.  Her  mother  and 
sisters  were  dead.  Her  father  had 
been  scalped  on  the  day  she  was  stol- 
en. 

Such  as  were  left  of  the  tribe,  how- 
ever, welcomed  her,  and  wanted  her 
to  stay  with  them,  but  true  to  her 
promise  the  Bird  Woman  went  on 
with  her  white  friends — on  down  the 
great  Columbia  River  to  the  "Every- 
where Salt  Water." 

It  had  taken  them  over  a  year  and 
a  half  to  reach  the  Pacific.  Sacaja- 
wea's enthusiasm  for  the  sea,  once  she 
lost  the  terror  of  it,  was  childlike.  At 
first,    she,   who   had   braved    so   many 


hazards,  was  afraid.  The  roar  terri- 
fied her,  and  she  ran  in  panic  from 
the  incoming  breakers.  But  when 
she  realized  that  there  was  no  dan- 
ger, she  brought  her  baby  down  that 
he  might  see  the  marvelous  ocean, 
telling  him  to  mark  it  well,  for  he 
might  never  see  it  again. 

In  March  of  the  following  year, 
they  started  back  over  the  trackless 
forests  and  plains.  They  arrived  at 
the  Mandan  village  in  August  of  1806 
weary  and  footsore,  but  with  the 
great  satisfaction  of  a  task  well  done. 

Sacajawea  was  sad  at  parting  from 
her  kind  white  friends,  and  would 
have  gone  with  them  to  visit  the 
"Great  White  Father,"  at  Washing- 
ton, bad  Charboneau  permitted  her  to 
do  so.  Her  only  reward  was  the  sin- 
cere thanks  of  Captain  Clark  and 
Captain  Lewis.  Charboneau  was 
paid  for  his  work,  but  no  one  thought 
to  compensate  the  eighteen-year-old 
Bird  Woman  for  her  far  greater  ser- 
vice. 

Very  little  is  known  of  Sacajawea 
after  the  expedition  broke  up.  There 
are  scattered  records  of  her  little  boy, 
but  of  Sacajawa  herself  nothing  is 
said.  However,  standing  alone  amid 
the  trees  in  one  of  the  city  parks  of 
Portland,  Oregon,  is  a  very  beautiful 
bronze  statue  of  a  young  Indian  wo- 
man, with  a  papoose  strapped  on  hex 
back.  The  figure  is  full  of  buoyancy 
and  animation.  The  right  arm  is 
outstretched,  pointing  westward.  The 
head  is  held  high — typifying  the  un- 
conquerable courage  of  the  Indian 
girl  who  pioneered  the  trail  through 
the  wilderness  and  whose  mission  was 
so  successful. 
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HOW  THEY  STARTED 

By  Frank  Dorrance  Hopley 


Few  perspns  are  aware  that  many 
of  the  most  popular  nursery  rhymes 
and  stories  have  an  origin  quite  dif- 
ferent from  what  is  usually  supposed. 

The  story  of  Cinderella  is  thought 
to  have  been  invented  by  some  one  in 
a  particularly  happy  fit  of  imagi- 
nation, but  it  is  said  to  have  been 
founded  on  facts.  The  Greek  histor- 
ian, Strabo,  says  that  one  day  as  a 
lady  named  Rhodopsjs  was  bathing 
in  the  Nile,  the  wind  carried  away 
one  of  her  sandals  and  laid  it  at  the 
feet  of  the  king  of  Egypt,  who  was 
then  holding  a  court  of  justice  in  the 
open  air  not  far  off.  His  curiosity 
was-  excited  by  the  event,  and  by  the 
elegance  of  the  sandal  and  he  offered 
a  reward  for  the  discovery  of  the  own- 
er. The  lady  claimed  it  and  it  was 
found  to  fit  her  exactly.  She  was  very 
beautiful  and  the  king  married  her. 
She  is  called  in  history  the  "rosy- 
cheeked   queen   of   Egypt,"   and   lived 


two  thousand  years  before  the  Chris- 
tian era. 

The  story  of  Bluebeard  has  also  a 
historical  basis.  Giles  de  Laval,  mar- 
shal of  France  in  1428,  was  distin- 
guished for  his  military  prowess,  but 
he  rendered  himself  infamous  for  his 
escapades  and  the  murdering  of  his 
wives.  He  had  a  long  beard  of  blue- 
black  color,  and  was  called  Bluebeard. 
By  the  order  of  the  Duke  of  Brittany 
he  was  burned  alive  in  a  field  near 
Nantes,  in  the  yeaar  1440,  to  atone 
for  his  crimes. 

Jack  the  Giant  Killer  has,  been  sup- 
posed to  be  derived  from  the  wars  of 
King  Arthur  with  his  rebellious  Cor- 
nish vassals,  who  figure  as  ogres  and 
giants,  while  the  king  apears  as  Jack. 

"The  House  that  Jack  Built"  is  pat- 
terned after  an  ancient  Jewish  fable, 
which  began,  "A  kid  my  father 
bought  for  two  pieces  of  money." 


YOUTH  AND  TREES 

There  are  72,000,00  more  trees  in  America's  forests  today 
than  there  were  a  year  ago.  In  spite  of  the  unprecedented 
drought  of  last  summer  and  fall  the  loss  from  forest  fires  in 
1933  was  only  15  per  cent  of  the  average  of  the  five  years  pre- 
ceding. In  the  national  forests  the  year's  fine  record  was  the 
Tbest  ever  recorded.  In  one  season  10  to  20  years  of  normal 
progress' in  conservation  was  accomplished. 

All  this  is  only  one  of  "the  good  resultsof  the  Civilian  Conser- 
vation Corps.  ;   fy**; 

;3in  human  values  which  cannot  be  computed  in  terms  of  clol- 
1  lars  and  trees,  the  recbroV'fe "equally  impressive: '  '      '*'   '      ''] :    ' 

— *ni^€leveland  Plain  Dealer. 
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INSTITUTION  NOTES 


As  the  cottage  lines  filed  into  the 
auditorium  last  Sunday,  both  at  the 
morning  and  afternoon  service,  we 
noticed  that  almost  every  one  of  our 
five  hundred  boys  wore  either  a  white 
or  red  rose  in  honor  of  his  mother. 


very  nicely  dressed,  making  a  very 
good  appearance,  and  we  were  as 
glad  to  see  him  as  he  was  to  renew 
old  friendships  at  the  institution. 


Recent  rains  have  greatly  improved 
the  appearance  and  increased  the  pro- 
ductiveness of  our  gardens,  and  the 
cottages  are  now  being  supplied  with 
plenty  of  fresh  vegetables.  A  few 
days  ago  we  made  the  first  picking  of 
strawberries  and  as  a  result  104  gal- 
lons of  fine  berries  were  issued  to  the 
various  cottages. 


Leroy  Janey,  of  Cottage  No.  2,  was 
allowed  to  go  home  Wednesday.  While 
at  the  School  he  was,  a  valued  mem- 
ber of  the  laundry  force,  becoming 
quite  an  expert  at  pressing  clothing. 
We  understand  he  has  secured  a  po- 
sition with  a  dry  cleaning  plant  in 
Greensboro,  and  if  Leroy  does  his 
work  as  well  as  on  the  new  job  as  he 
performed  his  duties  here  at  the 
School  we  have  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  he  will  get  along  fine. 


During  the  past  two  weeks  quite  a 
number  of  our  boys  have  made  mega- 
phones of  cardboard  or  heavy  wrap- 
ping paper.  They  are  a  source  of 
great  delight  while  our  ball  games  are 
going  on,  and  to  the  ears  of  both  play- 
ers and  umpires  now  come  a  number 
of  "wise  cracks"  from  the  grandstand 
that  heretofore  have  passed  unnotic- 
ed. 


Winfred  Luck,  who  was  paroled 
about  three  years  ago,  visited  friends 
at  the  School  last  Tuesday.  He  in- 
formed us  that  he  had  been  employed 
in  Jacksonville,  Florida,  for  quite 
some  time,  and  war^  on  his  way  to 
visit  relatives  and  friends  in  Burling- 
ton, his  home  town.       Winfred     was 


A  nice  variation  in  the  observance 
of  Mother's,  Day  at  the  School  was  a 
play  entitled,  "Jimmy  Comes  Home," 
presented  by  a  group  of  boys  under 
the  direction  of  Miss,  Virginia  Smoot, 
The  story  of  the  play  was  that  Jim- 
my, after  an  absence  of  more  than 
two  years,  returned  to  his  mother  on 
Mother's  Day.  It  seemed  that  Jimmy 
rather  chided  himself  for  not  having 
brought  his  mother  a  Mother's  Day 
gift,  but  the  great  heart  of  the  moth- 
er accepted  her  boy  as  the  greatest 
gift  that  could  come  to  a  mother  and 
was  overjoyed  by  his  presence  on  this 
occasion.  The  boys  participating  in 
this  little  play  are  to  be  congratulated 
for  the  ease  and  naturalnees  with 
which  they  executed  their  respective 
parts.  We  were  all  delighted  with  the 
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trend  of  thought  that  was  given     to 
the  day  by  the  thought  of  the  play. 


Dr.  W.  E.  Davis,  pastor  of  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church,  Concord, 
conducted  the  service  at  the  Training 
School  last  Sunday  afternoon.  For 
the  Scripture  Lesson  he  read  from  the 
sixteenth  chapter  of  I  Samuel.  In  a 
most  interesting  talk  to  the  boys.  Dr. 
Davis  told  the  story  of  David,  a  coun- 
try boy  who  was  chosen  king  and  how 
he  became  one  of  the  greatest  rulers 
of  the  Jewish  nation.  He  first  told 
how  David  was  chof,en;  how  seven 
other  sons  of  Jesse  passed  before 
Samuel  and  were  rejected;  then  Da- 
vid, a  mere  lad  who  was  out  in  the 
field  caring  for  the  sheep,  was  called 
in  and  the  Lord  told  Samuel  to  anoint 
him.  The  speaker  stated  that  Da- 
vid was  a  boy  of  whom  his  father  was 
less  proud  than  he  was  of  his  oth- 
er sons  and  certainly  did  not  consider 
him  as  one  to  become  the  greatest. 
Dr.  Davis  then  named  two  reasons 
why  the  Lord  chose  this  shepherd  lad. 
First,  he  was  strong  and  healthy  be- 
cause of  the  time  he  had  spent  living 
out  of  doors  and  having  taken  care  of 
himself;  second,  David  was  chosen  be- 
cause of  his  courage.  As  a  boy  he 
showed  great  courage  by  fighting  and 
slaying  a  lion,  a  bear  and  other  wild 
animals  which  sought  to  destroy  the 
sheep,  armed  only  with  a  sling  or  a 
shepherd's  crook.  Therefore,  as  Da- 
vid was  a  boy  of  courage  he  grew  in- 
to a  man  of  great  courage.  David's 
greatness,  said  Dr.  Davis,  both  as  boy 
and  man,  was  due  to  the  fact  that  he 
saw  things  that  other  people  did  not 
•see.       He  was  able  to  look  out  upon 


t(he  world  in  which  he  moved  and  see 
the  beauties  of  life;  he  saw  the  true 
things — the  lasting  things.  David 
heard  the  music  of  nature  and  trans- 
lated it  on  his  harp,  thus  he  was  able 
to  play  so  beautifully  before  Saul  and 
cure  him.  The  speaker  further  stat- 
ed that  when  we  hear  the  beautiful 
things  God  has  put  in  life  we  are 
prone  to  call  them  noises,  but  they 
really  are  beautiful  songs  when  we 
learn  fully  about  them  and  realize 
their  true  meaning.  Men  of  genius 
see  things  that  most  of  us  cannot  see. 
They  see  the  beauty  while  we  see  on- 
ly the  material  value.  In  conclusion 
Dr.  Davis  stated  that  David's  great- 
ness was  due  to  the  fact  that  he  had 
the  love  of  the  Lord  in  his  heart, 
which  was  manifested  in  the  many 
beautiful  Psalms  which  he  composed. 


Last  Saturday's  game  between  the 
State  Highway  team  and  the  Train- 
ing School  ball  tossers  was  an  old- 
time  slugfest,  resulting  in  a  victory 
for  the  latter  by  the  score  of  14  to  10. 
Andrews  was  on  the  mound  for  the 
School  and  was  touched  up  for  ten 
hits,  including  two  triples  and  a  home 
run,  while  Safrit,  visiting  hurler,  was 
nicked  for  fourteen  hits,  among  them 
being  four  doubles,  a  triple  and  a  pair 
of  round-trip  blows,.  While  a  total 
of  twenty-four  hits  would  naturally 
be  supposed  to  produce  a  lot  of  rns, 
such  was  not  the  case  on  this  occasion, 
many  costly  errors  by  both  teams  be- 
ing responsible  for  most  of  the  runs 
scored.  Crook  and  Klutz,  with  a  trip- 
le and  single  each,  led  the  visitors  at 
bat.  For  the  local  lads  "Shorty" 
Weatherly,  half -pint  shortstop,     con- 
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nected  safely  four  times,  pounding 
out  a  triple,  two  doubles  and  a  single 
in  five  trips  to  the  plate.  Eddie 
Poole,  who  patroled  center  field  for 
the  Training  School  team  for  several 
years,  but  is  now  a  member  of  the 
Concord  police  force,  laid  aside  his 
"copper's"  attire,  donned  a  uniform 
and  entered  the  game  in  the  sixth  in- 
ning. Just  to  show  his  old  friends 
here  that  his  batting  eye  had  not  been 
dimmed  by  looking  for  bootleggers 
and  other  law  violators,  Eddie,  on  his 
first  time  at  bat,  cracked  out  a  double 
with  the  bases  full  and  on  his  next 
trip  to  the  plate  he  poled  one  of  Sa- 
firit's  offerings  far  over  the  center 
fielder's  head  for  a  home  run.  Man- 
ager George  Rike  of  the  Highway 
team  informed  us  that  this  was  the 


first  game  of  the  season  for  his  boys. 
He  has  a  husky  looking  group  of  play- 
ers who  certainly  can  hit  that  old  ap- 
ple, and  with  some  improvement  in 
fielding  they  will  give  a  good  account 
of  themselves  before  the  season  is  ov- 
er.    The  score: 

R      H     E 

Highway  01202004  1—10  10  4 
J.  T.  S.  3  0  0  10  3  16  x— 14  14  4 
Two-base  hits:  Weatherly  2,  Paul, 
Poole.  Three-base  hits:  Cooke,  Crock, 
Weatherly.  Home  runs:  Klutz,  Poole, 
Bass.  Stolen  bases:  Weatherly,  Lef- 
ler.  Struck  out:  By  Andrews  5,  by 
Safrit  7,  Base  on  balls:  Off  Andrews 
1;  off  Safrit  1.  Hit  by  pitcher.  By 
Andrews  (Cox).  Umpires — Godown 
and  Mullis. 


MY  DESIRE 

Make  me  too  brave  to  lie  or  be  unkind, 

Make  me  too  understanding,  too,  too  mind 

The  little  hurts  companions  give,  and  friends, 

The  careless  hurts  that  no  one  quite  intends. 
Make  me  too  thoughtful  to  hurt  others  so. 

Help  me  to  know 

The  inmost  hearts  of  those  for  whom  I  care, 

Their  secret  wishes,  all  the  loads  they  bear, 

That  I  may  add  my  courage  to  their  own. 

May  I  make  lonely  folks  feel  less  alone ;  , 

And  happier  ones  a  little  happier,  yet 

May  I  forget 

What  ought  to  be  forgotten ;  and  recall 

Unfailing,  all 

That  ought  to  be  recalled,  each  kindly  thing,  , 

Forgetting  what  might  sting! 

To  all  upon  my  way, ' 

Day^after  clayj  *        '';,'  ,....",.  .    ..,' 

Let1  me  be  jdy,;be  hope!  Let  my  life  singj^ 


;.i 


--^Mary  Carolyn* ©a vies. 
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SURCHARGE! 
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and  expense  of  driving  your  own  cart 
Be  comfortable  in  the  safety 
of  train  travel* 
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OUR  HONORED  DEAD 

Oh,  tell  me  not  that  they  are  dead — that  generous  host,  that  airy  army  of  in- 
visbile  heroes!  They  hover  as  a  cloud  of  witnesses  \above  this  Nation.  Are 
they  dead  that  yet  speak  louder  than  we  can  speak,  and  a  more  universal  lan- 
guage? Are  they  dead  that  yet  act?  Arc  they  dead  that  yet  move  upon  socie- 
ty, and  inspire  the  people  with  nobler  motives  and  more  heroic  patriotism? 

Every  mountain  and  hill  shall  have  its  treasured  name,  every  river  shall  keep 
some  solemn  title,  every  valley  and  every  lake  shall  cherish  its  honored  'regis- 
ter; and  till  the  mountains  o?V  worn  out,  and,  the  rivers  forget  to  flow — till  the 
clouds  are  weary  of  replenishing  springs,  and  the  springs  forget  to  gush,  and 
the  rills  to  sing,  shall  their  names  be  kept  fresh  with  reverent  honors  whwh 
are  inscribed  upon  the  Book  of  National  Remembrance! 

— Henry  Ward  Beecher. 


DECORATION  DAY 

Each  year  more  and  more  graves  of  our  soldier  dead  claim  the 
loving  attention  of  relatives,  friends  and  living  comrades,  who  on 
May  30  place  upon  them  flowers  and  flags  as  tribute  to  those  who 
sleep. 

This  beautiful  custom  is  said  to  have  originated  at  Petersburg, 
Va.,  where  on  June  9,  1865,  the  citizens  decorated  the  graves  of  a 
number  of  Confederates  who  had  fallen  in  battle  while  defending 
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the  town  on  the  same  date  a  year  beiore.  In  1868,  Mrs.  Logan, 
wife  of  General  John  A  Logan,  then  commander-in-chief  of  the  G. 
A.  R.,  happened  to  visit  Petersburg  on  its  annual  Memorial  Day  and 
was  so  impressed  with  the  idea  that  she  recommended  to  the  gener- 
al that  it  be  made  a  national  custom. 

Accordingly,  he  issued  a  proclamation  next  year,  calling  upon  all 
posts  of  the  G.  A.  R.,  to  observe  May  30  as  Decoration  Day,  or  Me- 
morial Day,  by  which  it  is  also  known,  and  this  day  is  now  a  legal 
holiday  in  40  states  and  in  all  U.  S.  possessions. 

In  recent  years,  especially  since  the  World  War,  this  date  has 
been  observed  more  generally  in  the  south,  usualy  under  the  au- 
spices of  the  American  Legion,  although  all  southern  states  also  ob- 
serve Confederate  Memorial  Day,  on  different  dates  in  the  various 
states. 

These  dates  are  April  26  in  Alabama,  Georgia,  Mississippi  and 
Florida;  May  10  in  North  and  South  Carolina;  the  second  Friday  in 
May  in  Tennessee,  and  June  3  (the  birthday  of  Jefferson  Davis)  in 
Louisiana. 

National  Decoration  Day  on  May  30  is  the  occasion  for  espe- 
cially impressive  ceremonies  at  the  tomb  of  the  Unknown  Soldier  in 
Arlington  Cemetery,  near  Washington,  where  the  President  and 
high  officials  of  our  own  and  foreign  governments  usually  partici- 
pate in  the  exercises. — Selected. 


HONOR  TO  WHOM  HONOR  IS  DUE 

The  teachers,  friends  and  youths  of  the  Long  School,  Concord, 
gave  every  evidence  of  the  finest  spirit  of  appreciation  for  service 
in  presenting  a  memorial  portrait  of  J.  W.  B.  Long  to  the  school 
that  bears  his  name. 

Mr.  J.  W.  B.  Long  served  this  school  faithfully  and  constantly  for 
twenty-five  years,  and  during  the  many  years  as  friend  and  teacher 
he  bcre  himself  nobly  and  above  reproach. 

The  presentation  of  this  memorial  portrait  to  the  Long  School  by 
the  community  at  large  is  an  expression  of  love  and  esteem  for 
their  departed  counsellor. 
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UNIFORM  TRAFFIC  LAWS 

Each  year  people  have  realized  the  need  of  uniform  traffic  regula- 
tions in  passing  from  one  community,  city  or  state. 

Now  the  time  has  come  for  sweeping  nation-wide  uniform  traf- 
fic laws  that  will  be  welcomed  by  all  motorists.  By  the  following 
action  the  greatest  handicap  to  auto  travel  in  this  country  will  dis- 
appear : 

"A  committee  appointed  by  the  U.  S.  secretary  of  commerce  has  been 
drafting  uniform  traffic  laws  and  regulations,  to  cover  the  entire  48  states. 
Their  reptort  is  soon  to  be  presented,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  out  of  it 
will  come  some  semblance  of  uniformity.  If  traffic  rules  can  be  revised  to 
the  point  where  drivers  will  not  be  constantly  confused,  and  kept  in  fear 
of  violating  a  traffic  rule  in  strange  territory,  it  will  be  one  of  the  most 
sensible  moves  ever  made  in  behalf  of  the  motorists  of  America." 


BY  CONTRAST  WE  LEARN 

Not  since  the  holocaust  of  1871  has  the  city  of  Chicago  witnessed 
a  fire  the  equal  the  one  of  last  week  that  destroyed  forty-two  square 
blocks  of  the  "Union  Stock  Yard"  amounting  to  a  loss  of  $10,000,- 
000. 

This  fire  is  supposed  to  have  started  from  the  careless  tossing  of 
a  lighted  cigarette  or  match,  leaving  homeless  twelve  hundred  fam- 
ilies, destroying  thousands  of  live  stock,  besides  bringing  suffering 
and  misery  to  humanity  in  many  other  ways. 

The  fire  in  1871  had  a  very  different  origin,  both  fires  were  stag- 
ed in  different  eras  of  history.  Does  any  one  recall  that  tradition 
states  the  great  Chicago  fire  of  1871  was  caused  by  the  widow 
O'Leary's  "cow  kicking  over  a  lantern?" 

In  the  past  63  years  we  have  progressed  from  the  kerosene  Ian 
tern,  and  clay  pipe  to  the  myriad  of  electric  lights  and  cigarettes. 


A  BUSY  MAN 

According  to  estimate  the  President  receives  6,500  communica- 
tions daily,  from  people  of  every  type  and  classification  according  to 
attainment  and  business  contact.    This  amount  of  mail  would  over- 
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whelm  any  man  of  the  finest  mental  capacity  and  physical  reserve. 
Previously  the  White  House  averaged  from  five  to  six  hundred  let- 
ters daily,  an  increase  of  one  hundred  per  cent  as  the  figures  stand 
today. 

In  order  to  give  this  amount  of  mail  attention  an  extra  personnel 
has  been  employed  for  this  specific  work  of  classification.  The  let- 
ters pertinent  to  conditions  among  the  under  class  struggling  to 
make  belt  and  buckle  meet  are  placed  upon  the  president's  desk  for 
his  personal  consideraation.  This  shows  the  humanitarian  side  of 
the  chief  executive  of  our  country.  The  trials  and  tribulations  of 
the  most  insignificant  personage  are  given  recognition  with  the 
same  interest  given  to  the  most  outstanding  official  of  the  nation. 

Possibly  it  is  through  these  letters,  from  the  smallest  business 
man,  farmer  and  other  toilers  of  every  description,  that  Mrs.  Roo- 
sevelt gets  her  inspiration  to  move  about  with  an  understanding 
hear  with  all  kinds  and  conditions  of  men. 


The  resumption  of  tin  mining  in  the  area  extending  from  Lin- 
colnton  to  Kings  Mountain  recalls  the  fact  that  this  little  magazine 
about  eight  years  ago  gave  a  very  illuminating  article  with  cuts 
telling  of  the  inexhaustable  supply  of  the  ore  in  this  particular 
vein. 

About  one  quarter  of  a  century  ago  this  mine  was  worked  with 
profit,  but  was  abandoned  because  of  difficulties.  It  is  accepted  as 
the  richest  vein  of  tin  in  this  country,  in  fact,  the  yield  of  tin  ore 
surpasses  that  of  any  other  country. 

Since  favorable  conditions  exist  indications  are  this  mine  will  be 
explored,  besides  the  exploiting  of  this  mine  will  presage  a  return 
of  other  mining  activities. 


Last  Sunday  morning  at  a  special  meeting  in  joint  session  of  the 
United  States  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  and  in  the 
presence  of  the  members  of  the  Supreme  Court,  headed  by  Chief 
Justice  Hughes,  the  French  Ambassador  and  other  prominent  dig- 
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nitaries,  a  memorial  service  was  held  for  America's  friend  during 
the  Revolution,  General  Lafayette,  whose  death  occurred  one  hun- 
dred years  ago. 

The  FrenchAmbassador  presented  a  sword  made  by  a  group  of 
French  officers  who  served  under  Lafayette,  to  President  Roosevelt. 
This  sword  was  intended  for  George  Washington  who  died  previous 
to  the  intended  presentation. 

President  Roosevelt  accepted  the  sword  graciously  with  the  stip- 
ulation that  this  gift  from  France  would  be  placed  under  the  por- 
trait of  Washington  in  the  White  House,  "there  to  remain  for  all 
time." 

This  meeting  proved  inspirational  and  the  entire  proceedings  of 
this  friendly  contact  will  be  printed  in  the  Congressional  Record. 


Many  auto-drivers  of  today  are  classed  as  "inchers"  and  "chisel- 
ers."  Either  is  a  menace  to  life  and  should  be  ruled  off  the  high- 
ways. 

The  "incher"  squirms  under  the  signal  lights  just  in  time  to  miss 
a  call-down  by  the  officers.  If  he  makes  the  light  with  safety  he 
congratulates  himself,  but  if  caught  by  a  mishap  of  any  kind  he  is 
the  victim  of  some  one's  careless  driving  according  to  his  judgment. 

The  "chiseler"  weaves  in  and  out,  looking  the  part  of  an  intoxica- 
ted driver,  who  is  as  dangerous  on  the  highway  as  a  crazy  man  with 
fire  arms.  It  is  well  to  remember  at  all  times  that  old  adage, 
"haste  makes  waste,"  and  that  the  safest  man  at  the  wheel  of  an 
automobile  is  the  one  who  considers  the  rights  of  the  other  fellow. 
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RAMBLING  AROUND 

By  Old  Hurrygraph 


"Success  is  failure,  inside  out, 
Silvery  tints  of  clouded  doubt, 
Never  telling  how  close  you  are 
Always  near,  yet  seemingly  far. 

"Don't  give  up,  tho'  the  pace  is 

slow, 
You  may  succeed     with     another 

blow ; 
So  stick  it  out,  when  hardest  hit; 
When  all  seems     lost— DO   NOT 

QUIT." 

Some  people  are  as  full  of  airs  as 
an  overworked  radio. 
— o — 

A  lot  of  people  smile  before  they 
feel  like  smiling,  and  their  smile  does 
not  look  natural. 

The  peculiarity  of  many  persons  is 
that  if  they  think  they  are  having  a 
good  time  they  are. 

— o — 

Having  your  own  way  may  be  some 
satisfaction  to  you,  but  that  is  about 
all  you  will  get  out  of  it. 

The  bicycle  fad  seems  to  be  staging 
a  comeback,  from  the  number  of  girls 
and  young  ladies  I  see  riding  them  as 
a  pastime  and  a  method  of  reducing. 
For  my  part  I  would  just  as  soon 
stand  up  and  walk  as  to  sit  down  and 
walk. 

One  thing  abot  this  gold  standard 
proposition  somewhat  puzzles  me. 
Those  that  have  the  gold  seem  to 
have  the  standard,  and  those  that 
have  the  standard  seem  to  have  the 


gold.  This  idea  provides  food  for 
thought  for  thoughtful  thinkers. 
— o — 
A  certain  young  damsel  presents  a 
colorful  picture  these  days  as  she 
passes  my  sanctum  window.  She  has 
a  different  colored  smock  for  every 
day  in  the  week.  Ah,  me,  such  lux- 
ury, says  I.  She  wears  a  white  one 
when  she  feels  like  she  ought  to  be  in 
a  hospital;  green  when  she's  bored; 
pink  when  the  world  seems  all  rosy; 
gray  when  $he  is  blue;  and  blue  when 
she's  gay. 

Did  you  ever  stop  to  think  that  men 
can  change  the  whole  face  of  the 
world  by  the  manner  of  their  think- 
ing? That  is  the  reason  the  apostle 
Paul  urged  us  to  think  of  lovely 
things. 

— o — 

The  singing  of  birds  these  beautiful 
spring  mornings  puts  songs  in  all 
hearts  attuned  to  nature's  reawaken- 
ing. Kind  thoughts  will  do  the  same 
thing,  and  it's  almost  inexplicable 
that  with  happiness  so  cheap  more 
people  do  not  find  real  joy  in  living 
all  the  year  round. 

— o — 

Proof-reading  on  a  daily  paper  is 
no  cinch,  as  those  who  do  this  work 
will  tell  you.  Should  you  list  every 
error  you  find,  the  editors  call  you  up 
and  call  you  down  for  marking  up 
their  copy  so  prodigiously;  and  if  you 
fail  to  catch  and  mark  every  error, 
the  boss  calls  you  down  after  he  has 
called  you  up.  Quite  frequently  they 
have  to  page  the  peace  pact  around  a 
printing  office. 
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"Hello!"  Now  there's  a  word  that 
rings  dear  to  human  hearts,  when 
said  over  the  telephone,  or  saluted  by 
a  human  being.  One  can  hear  it 
wherever  he  goes.  It  is  a  wonderful 
salutation.  From  the  lips  of  a  friend, 
or  a  chance  acquaintance,  it  falls  on 
the  ear  like  a  blessing.  There's  real 
magic  in  it. 

I  have  noticed,  in  traveling  up  and 
down  this  good  land,  that  people  who 
move  about  the  world,  people  who  tra- 
el,  who  feed  their  minds  with  fresh 
impressions  and  new  experiences, 
have  more  vitality  than  those  who  re- 
main cloistered  at  home.  They  are 
fresher,  their  minds  are  more  alert. 
They  are  more  buoyant  physically 
and  mentally — more  cheerful,  more 
hopeful;  more  alive,  because  their 
minds  are  better  nourished.  They 
are  growing,  while  others  get  into  a 
rut,  stagnate.  Monotony  is  fatal  to 
growth.  People  who  live  secluded, 
monotonous  lives  become  such  slaves 
to  habit  that  after  awhile  they  don't 
want  to  make  any  change  in  their 
daily  routine.  They  cannot  bear  to 
go  away  from  their  own  homes;  to 
leave  their  own  beds,,  their  own  fire- 
sides, and  their  home  comforts.  They 
are  rooted  to  one  place.  Travel,  even 
if  only  in  your  own  community,  coun- 
ty or  State,  broadens  and  enlightens 
the  mind,  and  gives  one  a  better  con- 
ception of  life,  its  potentialities  and 
vicissitudes.  Go  about.  Mix  with  peo- 
ple if  you  want  to  get  the  real  joys 
out  of  life. 

June  cometh  on  apace.  June  is  the 
happy  month  among  the  twelve  chil- 
dren otf  the  year.  Rosies,  brides,  birds, 
graduation  and  hopes.  The  sengs    of 


the  turtle  doves.  Wedding  bells  for 
for  wedding  belles.  This  time  of  the 
year  you  can  gladly  go  "tip-toeing 
through  the  tulips,  down  by  the  bab- 
bling brooks."  In  the  shade  of  the 
crab-apples  trees.  The  birds  of  June 
sing  sweeter  songs,  and  what  a  sight 
can  gladden  the  hearts  of  parents  as 
does  the  sweet  girl  graduate  and  her 
gallant  brother  whose  hand  is  extend- 
ed to  receive  the  parchment,  proclaim- 
ing to  all  that  they  have  succeeded  in 
the  first  lap  of  their  important  ca- 
reers. Beautiful  flowers  come  to  grace 
and  cheer  the  portals  of  summer. 
June  is  the  month  of  hope,  of  fulfill- 
ment of  everything  that  is  worth 
while.  Make  up  your  mind  to  get  the 
most  out  of  it  this  year,  because  in  the 
longest  life,  there  are  too  few  Junes. 
— o — 

A  recent  report  from  the  Life  In- 
surance Sales  Research  Bureau  says 
that  insurance  sales  during  March 
were  one  quarter  greater  than  for 
March  1933.  That  points  to  two  facts 
— both  of  important  to  the  nation. 
One  is  that  business,  is  substantially 
better — that  the  average  America  has 
more  money  to  spend  for  necessities 
and  luxuries.  Inasmuch  as  every 
State  showed  increased  sales  over 
1933,  the  improvement  blankets  the 
country.  The  other  is  our  citizens,  as 
their  incomes  rises  from  depression 
levels,  are  making  a  sizeable  place 
in  the  family  budget  for  both  protect- 
ion and  investment — via  life  insurance 
Depression  has  taught  us  much  that  is 
worth-while.  It  has  taught  us  that 
we  can't  expect  twenty  per  cent  pro- 
fit and  still  keep  our  principal  safe. 
It  has  taught  us  that  there  are  ex- 
igencies which  the  wisest  mind  cannot 
foresee.     It  has  taught  us  that  every 
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person,     when     earning     capacity     is  build  an  estate,  it  will  guard  against 

good,  requires  at  least  two  kinds  of  business  reverses  and  do  a     thousand 

protection — for  dependence  in  case  of  and  one  other  vital  jobs.     The  excel- 

hi^  death,  and  against  poverty  in  old  lent  sailes  record     this     industry     is 

age,  in  case  he  lives.     Life  insurance  showing  now  justifies  genuine     opti- 

prcvides,  these  things — it  will  guar  an-  mis,m  for  the  future, 
to   education,   for  one's  children,  it  will 


MEMORIAL  DAY 


In  little  towns  among-  the  hills, 

In  crowded  city  street, 
Today  is  heard  the  sound  of  drums 

And  a  thousand  marching  feet. 

Beneath  the  overhanging  elms 
That  shade  the  country  lanes, 

Old  heads  lift  high,  old  feet  keep  step 
With  the  familiar  strains. 

Under  proud  pennants  flying 

From  city  wall  and  towers, 
They  march,  they  march  together, 

Those  soldier  boys  of  ours! 

In  comradeship  and  fealty, 

United,  Blue  and  Gray, 
The  veterans  of  'Sixty-one, 

The  khaki  of  today. 

Where,  under  God's  sunshine, 

The  fluttering  pennants  fly, 
We'll  strew  the  graves  with  flowers 

Where  sleeping  soldiers  lie. 

Beat,  drums,  your  muffled  message ; 

Sound,  rifes,  your  battle  song; 
And  all  the  world  shall  listen 

As  the  soldiers  march  along. 

Cheering,  while  silent  prayers 

Float  swiftly  up  to  God, 
For  those  who  march,  for  those  who  sleep 

In  peace  beneath  the  sod! 

..,,   — E.  D.  Osbornel 
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MEMORIAL  DAY 

(Selected) 


It  is  well  that  we  hold  in  sacred  re- 
membrance the  good  deeds  of  our  de- 
parted friends.  Ever  since  1847  cus- 
tom has  woven  beautiful  garlands 
fresh  from  the  hands  of  the  florist 
about  the  memories  of  those  who  have 
deserved  well  at  the  response  of 
friends  and  benefactors.  It  is  a  beau- 
tiful custom  and  will  grow  in  splen- 
dor and  meaning  with  the  passing  of 
the  years.  It  might  not  have  meant 
much  when  it  was  first  observed,  but 
with  every  added  year  its  new  lustre, 
its  charm,  it  depth  of  meaning,  its 
tenderness,  its  pathos,  shine  forth  as 
a  polished  jewel  of  rarest  worth  and  a 
tribute  well  bestowed.  What  a  glor- 
ious, privilege  to  drop  a  tear  and  a 
flower  on  the  grave  of  a  hero,  friend 
and  patriot!  Probably  a  more  sacred 
privilege  than  this  will  not  come  of- 
ten during  the  years  of  our  short  pil- 
grimage. Let  not  this  one  pass  by 
then  unimproved.  This  is  the  day 
for  remembering  the  departed  in  a 
manner  in  keeping  with  our  highest 
ideals  and  noblest  purpose.  It  is  a 
day  to  remember  patriots  both  living 
and  dead.  There  will  be  enough  of 
kindness  and  devotion,  I  trust,  that 
no  one  need  be  forgotten  on  the  com- 
ing Memorial  Day. 

Gratitude  will  never  cease  to  ex- 
press itself  on  the  part  of  true  pa- 
triots for  worthy  deeds,  neither  will 
a  grateful  people  grow  cold  or  indif- 
ferent toward  her  national  defenders. 
Theirs  was  a  great  cause  for  which 
they  gave  themselves,  and  ours  is  a 
wonderful  heritage  so  graciously  be- 
queathed to  us. 

Where  are  the  patriots  today  who 


would  give  their  lives  to  defend  the 
flag  which  so  proudly  floats  over  the 
land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the 
brave?  Look  about  you.  Whole  ar- 
mies are  ready  to  respond  to  their 
country's  call. 

We  have  a  noble  army  of  young 
men  in  this  country  who  are  ready  to 
live  or  die  that  the  honor  of  his  coun- 
try's flag  may  be  upheld.  All  glory 
to  those  men !  Patriotism  is  one  of 
the  rarest  jewels  in  the  diadem  of  na- 
tional greatness.  I  can  think  of 
nothing  greater  in  the  early  realm 
possible  to  man  than  standing  true  to 
his  country.  A  man  doesn't  have  to 
die  to  be  a  patriot  or  hero.  We  are 
apt  to  think  of  those  who  have  died  in 
a  noble  cause  as  being  superior  to 
many  now  living.  I  am  of  the  opin- 
ion that,  there  were  many  who  would 
have  just  as  gladly  performed  the 
same  duty,  if  they  could  have  had  the 
same  opportunity. 

Memorial  Day  is  a  call  for  nature 
and  man  to  co-operate  in  the  work 
to  be  done.  Nature  must  furnish  the 
flowers  and  man  gather  and  place 
them  where  they  belong,  on  the  graves 
of  our  departed  loved  ones.  "Whom 
we  have  loved  and  lost  a  while." 

Each  grave  where  sleeps  heroic 
dust  should  be  marked  by  deeds  of 
love  and  tenderest  affection.  Let  your 
tears  fall  there  and  mingle  with  the 
fresh  dew  drops  to  be  kissed  away  by 
the  sunlight  of  an  early  morning  af- 
fection in  an  eternal  remembrance  of 
the  reunion  which  is  to  take  place 
when  the  Savior  comes  to  make  up 
bus  jewels.  It  means  much  to  be  a 
good  soldier,  and  many  there  are  who 
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have  gone  into  camp  along  the  river 
of  life.     Their  warfare  is  now  over. 

Happy  indeed  is  he  who  keeps  alive 
the  altar  fires  of  love  and  patriotism 
and  is  ready  to  hear  the  marching 
order  of  the  Great  Commander.  There 
is  no  service  worthy  of  the  name 
which  men  will  not  do  when  it  is 
prompted  by  love.  As  long  as  men 
love  their  country  better  than  their 
own  lives,  there  will  be  no  dearth 
it  the  patriotism  necessary  for  meet- 
ing every  exigency  of  the  times.  Let 
us  observe  Memorial  Day,  May  30,  as 
becometh  Americans  of  the  highest 
type! 

There  need  be  no  fears  about  the 
character  of  the  observance  of  this 
holy  day.  Our  sweetest  singers,  our 
greatest  orators  and  our  noble-heart- 
ed people  will  each  contribute  their 
part  in  the  services  dedicated  to  the 
sacred  memories  of  those  who  shall 
be  the  subject  of  fullest  attention  and 
worthiest  praise  on  our  Memorial 
Day. 

Orators   cannot  pronounce   eulogies 


too  lofty,  or  singers  sing  too  well,  or 
bands  render  too  well  their  best  selec- 
tion on  this  occasion.  Nothing  will 
be  left  undone,  either  on  account  of 
cost  or  personal  effort,  to  make  the 
day  one  worthy  of  their  nobleness  of 
purpose,  or  sincerity  of  devotion. 

Let  all  nature  put  on  her  best  at- 
tire and  all  human  agency  be  attuned 
to  supremest  action  and  we  shall  ac- 
quit ourselves  worthy  of  the  day.  Let 
no  one  be  forgotten,  in  city  or  coun- 
try. 

If  he  be  a  soldier,  place  the  flag  for 
which  he  gave  his  life  along  with  a 
choice  bunch  of  fragrant  flowers  on 
the  cherished  spot  where  sleeps  his 
heroic  dust  sacred  to  his  memory. 

A  day  thus  spent  cannot  fail  to 
bring  happiness  to  those  who  partici- 
pate in  it,  and  at  the  same  time  do 
honor  to  those  for  whom  the  services 
of  the  day  are  conducted.  Let  us 
make  it  a  memorial  such  as  will  best 
meet  the  purpose  for  which  the  day 
was  instituted. 


MEMORIAL  DAY    " 

Sailor  brave  and  soldier  true, 
We  will  find  a  wreath  for  you 
Where  you  lie  so  still  and  low 
In  the  land  you  guarded  so. 

Many  a  gray  and  mossy  stone, 
Many  a  mound  unmarked  and  lone, 
On  a  sudden  blossoms  sweet 
Where  we  come  with  rev'rent  feet. 

— Exchange. 
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IN  THE  SHADOW  OF  A  CROSS 

By  Alice  Whitson  Norton 

Lorena  Ragan  stood  at  the  window       answered  the  youth, 


of  her  comfortable  home  and  gazed 
wistfully  at  the  broad,  roiling  mead- 
ow beyond  the  back  garden.  Then 
she  raised  her  eyes  towards  a  small, 
white  cross,  rising  in  the  dusk  among 
the  cedars  on  the  north  hill,  and  a 
mist  of  tears  gathered  in  her  eyes. 

"Poor  buddy,"  she  murmured  soft- 
ly, "the  first  member  of  our  family  to 
be  laid  to  rest  among  the  oid  ances- 
tors." 

Mentally  Lorena  recalled  the  day 
when,  with  her  brother  John,  who  had 
taken  the  place  of  a  father  to  the 
family,  they  had  come  down  from  the 
north  to  take  possession  of  their  in- 
heritance in  the  broad,  fertile  Harp- 
eth  Valley. 

Vividly  Lorena  called  to  mind  the 
hour  they  decided  to  restore  the  fam- 
ily burial  ground,  and  the  days  they 
had  spent  clearing  away  the  under- 
brush and  scrubby  growth  that  had 
grown  in  the  little  burying  ground  for 
ages. 

"And  to  think,"  murmured  Lorena, 
"that  John  should  be  the  first  one  to 
be  laid  away  after  we  restored  the 
old  spot  to  its  former  beauty." 

A  rap  at  the  door  caused  the  girl  to 
turn  around,  and  at  the  next  instant 
she  was  facing  her  brother  Jimmy. 

Jimmy,  too,  had  been  in  the  world's 
conflict,  but  he  had  come  home  with- 
out a  scratch,  while  John  had  paid 
the  price  of  freedom  for  his  homeland 
in  Belleau  Woods. 

"I  was  just  remembering,  Jimmy," 
said  the  girl  softly,  "that  tomorrow  is 
Memorial  Day." 

"Mrs.  Hall  asked  me  this  morning," 


if  we  would 
join  them  at  Mt.  Hebron  tomorrow; 
the  Young  People's  Society  of  the 
Green  View  Church  is  going  to  clean 
up  the  cemetery  tomorrow,  and  every- 
body is  invited.  Of  couurse,"  went 
on  the  boy,  "in  the  afternoon  there  is 
to  be  a  decoration  service,  and  all  the 
soldiers  buried  in  Mt.  Hebron  will  be 
remembered.  Sometimes,"  murmur- 
ed the  youth,  hoarsely,  "I  wish  we 
had  buried  John  among  his  comrades, 
instead  of  up  there." 

For  a  minute  the  two  stood  gazing 
towards  the  cross  on  the  hill;  then 
Lorena  arched  her  brows,,  as  if  in  deep 
thought. 

"There's  far  more  honor  in  occupy- 
ing a  space  in  a  select  family  burial 
ground,"  she  exclaimed  feelingly. 
"There,"  murmured  the  girl,  point- 
ing towards  the  grove  that  now  lay 
black  against  the  sky,  "he  lies  in  state 
among  his  own  kin,  and  we  don't  have 
to  travel  miles  to  lay  a  wreath  on  his 
grave.  I'm  for  private  burying 
grounds,  always." 

"But  I  tell  you  it's  silly,"  declared 
Jimmy.  "Having  this  grave  in  sight 
of  us  every  minute  of  the  day  is  like 
constantly  pricking  a  wound." 

"And  why  not  prick  the  wound?" 
returned  the  girl.  "Isn't  it  our 
wound?  Aren't  we  still  grieving  for 
the  lost  brother?" 

"We  are,"  admitted  the  brother, 
"and  what's  the  outcome?  Our  house 
isn't  a  home  any  more.  Betty  and 
Kate  and  Joe  are  running  here  and 
there  and  everywhere  for  a  bit  of  joy- 
ousness,  while  we  keep  our  home  sub- 
dued for  the  loss  of  its  most  loyal  son, 
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and,  while  we  keep  fresh  his  memory, 
we  are  overlooking  the  fact  that  the 
living"  are  being  neglected." 

"What  do  you  mean?"  exclaimed 
Lorena. 

"Just  what  I  said,"  answered  Jim- 
my. "While  you  are  mourning  over 
John,  the  younger  members  of  our 
family  are  running  wild  in  search  of 
pleasure  and  happiness.  I  tell  you, 
sis,"  Jimmy  muttered  soberly,  "this 
thing  has  gone  far  enough;  I'm  for 
correcting  the  mistake." 

"You're  a  selfish  brother,"  retorted 
the  girl,  "and  I  don't  believe  a  word 
of  what  you've  said.  I  suppose  you'll 
be  saying  next  that  it  was  my  fault 
that  we  brought  the  body  back  from 
France,"  retorted  Lorena. 

"Dont — sister  dear,"  answered  Jim- 
my, softly.  "You  know  how  dear 
John  was  to  me — and  I  am  always  so 
grateful  to  the  Government  for  bring- 
ing his  body  back  home — but  really, 
sis,  John  wouldn't  want  our  home  to 
be  saddened  so  long  because  he  paid 
the  price  for  freedom." 

"You  don't  love  him  as  I  do,"  de- 
clared the  girl. 

"I'm  not  worried  about  John,"  an- 
swered Jimmy;  "he  had  patterned  his 
life  after  the  example  of  the  lowly 
Nazarene,  and  he-  lived  above  re- 
proach, but  it's  the  living  that  I'm 
bothered  about;  think  of  Joe  spend- 
ing every  idle  hour  he  has  down  at 
Jinks'  store." 

"At  Jinks'  store!"  repeated  Lorena 
in  amazement.  "Who  said  he  was  do- 
ing that?  Why,  Jinks'  store  is  little 
less  than  an  open  saloon;  it's  been 
raided  three  times  within  the  last 
month!" 

"And  Joe  barely  missed  getting  in 
the  last  raid,  too,"  declared  the  broth- 
er, "and  Kate  and  Betty  are  as  thick 


as  thieves  with  the  Martin  girls — not 
that  there's  anything  wrong  with  the 
Martins — they're  very  nice  girls — but 
their  brothers — both  of  them  have 
bad  reptations." 

"But  what  can  I  do?"  protested  Lo- 
rena. 

For  an  instant  Jimmy  stood  eyeing 
his  sister,  then  he  snatched  his  cap 
from  the  back  of  a  chair  and  made 
for  the  door.  "You  can  stop  it — if 
you  will" — he  answered  hoarsely  — 
"by  —  by —  by  stopping  grieving  and 
by  making  this  house  a  home."  And 
before  the  astonished  Lorena  could 
make  reply,  the  boy  had  disappeared 
through  the  side  door. 

Slowly  Lorena  turned  back  to  the 
window,  but  her  vision  penetrated  the 
darkness  no  farther  than  the  back 
fence,  but  beyond  the  fence  came  the 
sound  of  voices,  and  instantly  she 
recognized  one  of  the  them  as  belong- 
ing to  her  brother  Joe. 

"You  can  depend  on  me,"  she  heard 
Joe  say  distinctly;  "I'll  be  right 
there." 

"The  more  the  merrier,"  answered 
the  second  voice,  "and  remember,  we 
will  pick  you  and  the  girls  up  at  the 
turnstile  at  8.30  sharp." 

The  blood  in  Lorena's  veins  seemed 
to  run  hot  and  cold  by  turns,  and  for 
a  few  minutes  she  didn't  really  know 
what  she  was  doing.  Could  it  be  pos- 
sible that  her  brother  and  sisters 
were  slipping  out  of  the  house  at 
night  to  seek  pleasure  among  the 
neighbors!" 

The  whispering  voices  of  the  girls 
in  question,  coming  from  the  room  ad- 
joining hers,  only  increased  her  fears. 

"Don't  show  any  sign  of  restless- 
ness tonight,  Kate,"  said  Betty,  soft- 
ly, "or  Jimmy  will  suspect  some- 
thing." 
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"I'll  be  careful,"  answered  Betty; 
"he  suspected  us  that  last  time  we 
slipped  out  for  a  hay-ride,  didn't  he?" 

"Lay  your  clothes  where  you  can 
slip  into  them  without  a  bit  of  noise," 
cautioned  Kate. 

"And  don't  put  your  shoes  on  till 
you  get  safely  downstairs,"  returned 
Betty. 

Lorena  hated  to  be  an  eavesdrop- 
per; nothing'  was  further  from  her 
mind,  but  for  once  she  listened  eager- 
ly to  every  word  that  was  so  careful- 
ly spoken  in  the  adjoining  room, 
and  her  heart  all  but  stopped  beat- 
ing when  the  conversation  turned  on 
her. 

"If  Rena  would  only  open  up  this 
old  house  and  let  us  live  in  it,"  declar- 
ed Betty,  "we  wouldn't  have  to  slip 
out  at  nights  for  entertainment." 

"And  our  friends  could  come  to  us," 
put  in  Kate,  "but  she  loves  to  carry 
her  misery  about  with  her  and  spread 
it  over  us  at  every  opportunity." 

"We  certainly  do  live  in  the  shad- 
ow of  the  cross — John's  cross,"  mur- 
mured Betty  as  the  girls  tip-toed 
downstairs. 

In  a  state  of  nervousness  Lorena 
turned  on  the  light  and  reached  for 
a  book  on  the  table,  but  somehow  she 
couldn't  read — her  thoughts  were  too 
tangled  for  concentration,  and  her 
heart  ached  for  that  brother  she  had 
loved  so  well.  Then,  suddenly  a 
strange  sweetness  seemed  to  envelop 
the  room,  and  she  found  herself  think- 
ing in  a  new  channel.  Did  she,  after 
all,  love  the  soldier  that  had  given  his 
life  for  the  country  more  than  she 
loved  the  members  of  the  family? 
Was  Jimmy  right  about  the  matter — 
was  she  keeping  the  house  a  house  of 
mourning,  instead     of  making     it     a 


home  for  those  depending  on  her  for 
happiness  and  counsel?  And,  not 
finding  a  comfortable  answer,  she 
went  in  search  of  Aunt  Lucy,  who 
had  served  as  chaperon  to  the  family 
ever  since  they  had  been  helpless  lit- 
tle orphans. 

She  talked  the  matter  over  with 
Aunt  Lucy,  and  learned  that  Aunt 
Lucy  shared  her  brother  Jimmy's 
opinion,  and  the  uneasiness  increased. 

Then  Aunt  Lucy  suddenly  leaned 
over  and  laid  a  tender  hand  on  the 
girl's  arm. 

"Listen,  honey,"  she  said  softly, 
"you've  started  so  many  things  in  this 
neighborhood — this  Decoration  Day, 
for  instance — you  started  that  before 
John  went  war;  then,  there's  the  lit- 
tle Sunday  school — you  started  that 
— and  during  the  war  you  were  the 
most  tireless  worker  in  the  whole 
county,  and  then — because  we  lost 
John — you  closed  the  doors  of  hap- 
piness to  your  own  heart  and  home, 
and  the  family  has  suffered — but  I've 
been  praying  you'd  wake  up — and, 
once  awake,  you'd  find  a  way  to  rem- 
edy the  mistake  you've  made." 

"I — I — will  remedy  it,"  declared 
Lorena  as  she  left  the  room,  "and  I'll 
begin  right  now  to  do  it." 

Within  her  own  room  again  she 
faced  the  question  of  how,  and  then 
what  to  do  first.  Like  a  voice  in  the 
dark,  her  conscience  spoke  to  her,  and 
the  next  instant  she  was  pulling  down 
from  the  hooks  of  her  closet  a  white 
gown,  with  the  brightest  little  tie  im- 
aginable, and,  donning  it,  she  made 
her  way  to  the  living  room,  where  the 
family  was  assembled  around  the 
closed  piano. 

1  "Lorena!"  exclaimed  a  chorus  of 
voices  in  glad  surprise;  "What's' hap- 
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pened?" 

Lorena  swallowed  hard  at  the  lump 
rising  in  her  throat,  then  she  smiled. 

"I'm  trying  to  show,"  she  said  soft- 
ly, "that  my  love  for  the  living  is  as 
strong  as  it  for  my  dead;  I'm  not  go- 
ing to  wear  black  any  more." 

Surprised  exclamations  of  delight 
filled  the  big  room,  but  nobody  an- 
swered a  word,  though  Jimmy's  eyes 
beamed  the  thanks  in  his  heart. 

"And  we're  not  going  to  keep  the 
house  silent  any  longer,  either,"  she 
murmured  presently.  "Open  the  pi- 
ano, Kate,  and  play  to  your  heart's 
content." 

"You  mean,  sis,"  uttered  Betty  in 
amazement,  "that  we — we —  can  have 
our  friends — here — at  home?" 

"Serve  'em  tea  and  cake  if  we 
like?"  put  in  Kate. 

"And  I  may  ask  some  of  the  boys 
in  for  a  round  of  games?"  interrupt- 
ed Joe. 

"Anything,"  answered  Lorena,  "so 
long  as  it's  wholesome  fun;  you  have 
my  consent  to  use  the  house.  Any- 
way," she  finished  softly,  "  tis  no 
more  my  home  than  yours;  I've  just 
sort  of  monopolized  things  since  John 
died — but  we'll  change  it  all  in  mem- 
ory of  him — we  will  live  happily  in- 
stead of  starving  our  souls  for  the 
things  he  considered  worth  while." 

Lorena  found  it  exceedingly  hard 
to  keep  the  family  together  that  first 
night,  but,  by  following  Joe  to  the 
dimly  lighted  porch  and  finally  worm- 
ing from  him,  in  the  presence  of  Aunt 
Lucy,  the  truth  of  his  intentions,  in- 


stead of  his  slipping  the  girls  out  for 
a  hay-ride  with  the  neighbor  folks, 
she  asked  Joe  to  meet  the  folks  and 
bring  them  over  for  a  surprise  to  the 
girls. 

That  was  the  beginning  of  a  hard 
year's  work  for  Lorena,  but  by  the 
time  another  Decoration  Day  came 
around,  she  had  brought  the  family 
back  to  its  normal,  happy  condition 
and  was  herself  much  happier,  and 
truly  was  she  grateful  that  within 
the  one  year  from  the  day  she  made 
the  discovery  that  she  was,  through 
her  own  selfish  grief,  bringing  unhap- 
piness  to  those  she  loved,  she  had 
transformed  the  home  life  of  her  own 
family  and  the  neigborhood  at  Jarge. 
That  was  several  years  ago.  Today 
again  she  was  planning  a  Memorial 
Day  in  memory  of  all  valiant  soldiers 
in  the  community  where  she  lived, 
and  when  at  last  every  plan  for  a 
soul-stirring  exercise  was  completed, 
she  dropped  down  on  the  steps  of  the 
house  that  now  was  a  home,  and  sigh- 
ed contentedly;  then  slowly  her  gaze 
turned  towards  the  little,  white  cross 
in  the  moonlight. 

"Oh,  buddy,"  she  murmured  tender- 
ly, "through  my  selfishness  I  all  but 
destroyed  the  happiness  of  our  fam- 
ily, but  I  found  my  mistake,  and  in 
time  have  rectified  it;  and  now,  in  the 
shadow  of  the  cross  that  marks  your 
resting-place,  there  are  unity  and 
peace  and  evrything  you  loved  about 
our  home — and,  please  God,  in  mem- 
ory of  you  I  will  keep  it  so. 


Give  not  from  the  top  of  your  purse,  but  from  the  bottom 
of  your  heart. — Selected. 
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MOUNTAIN  FLOWERS 


By  Carrol 

There  is  a  rare  charm  that  lingers 
about  the  wild  flowers  of  the  high- 
lands. Perhaps  it  is  partly  the  diffi- 
culty of  reaching  them,  as  they  grow 
in  their  obscure  mountain  meadows  or 
hide  away  in  accessible  nooks,  that 
causes  them  to  remain  always  some- 
what unfamiliar  and,  therefore,  high- 
ly prized.  We,  too,  are  forced  to  ad- 
mire the  sturdiness  and  perseverance 
of  those  Alpine  plants  that,  year  af- 
ter year,  resist  wind  and  storm  and 
cold  to  produce  their  store  of  fragrant 
loveliness,.  But  it  is  still  more  the 
natural  beauty  and  delicacy  of  the 
blossoms  themselves  that  make  them 
so  delightful. 

The  first  flower  of  the  spring  in  the 
high  altitudes  is  the  Pasque  flower, 
sometimes  called  the  Passion  flower 
because  it  blooms  about.  Easter  time. 
It  is  al?,o  commonly  called  the  Ane- 
mone, since  it  belongs  to  that  family. 
According  to  one  poetical  Greek  tra- 
dition, Anemos,  the  wind,  employs 
these  exquisite,  dainty  namesakes  as 
heralds  of  his  coming  in  early  spring. 
One  has  only  to  see  the  Anemones  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains  poking  their 
pretty  faces  through  a  hole  melted  in 
a  snowbank  to  realize  the  appropri- 
ateness; of  such  a  fancy. 

The  beautiful  flower  has  a  pale  pur- 
ple tint  and  a  delicate,  subtle  fra- 
grance. It  measures  about  two  inch- 
es across  with  five  to  eight  sepals. 
The  blossoms,  which  are  borne  on 
leafless  stalks,  appear  long  before  the 
leaves.  Those  who  know  them  only 
in  their  flowering  stage  might  consid- 
er them  altogether  leafless.  The 
leaves,  which  are  late  in  developing, 


Schell  Voss 

are  exceedingly  feathery  and  attract- 
ive in  appearance,  due  to  the  numer- 
ous, very  fine  divisions  into  which 
they  are  cut. 

Almost  to  timberline,  this  fragile, 
tender  flower  blooms  in  the  midst  of 
f  orst  and  snow.  But  it  is  peculiarly  ad- 
apted to  the  adverse  conditions  of  its 
environment.  With  singular  intelli- 
gence, it  combats  the  cold  of  a  high 
altitude.  Its  stem  is  hollow,  giving  a 
perfect  air  chamber,  and  is  covered 
with  little,  fine  hairs  as  soft  and  as 
warm  as  wool  or  eiderdown.  The  buds 
are  protected  from  snow  and  cold 
winds  by  a  wcoly  covering  of  hairs  on 
the  bracts  which  enclose  each  one.  La- 
ter, when  the  flowers  are  in  full  bloom 
the  bracts  covered  with  this  fine,  hair- 
like fuzz,  continue  to  close  over  the 
tender  flower  to  keep  it  warm  at  night. 
In  this  way,  the  Pasque  flower  lives 
on  from  season  to  season,  victorious 
in  its  continuous  struggle  with  the  el- 
ements. 

Another  mountain  flower  that  com- 
mands great  admiration  is  the  wild 
blue  columbine.  It  is  so  greatly  loved 
that  it  has  been  chosen  the  state  flow- 
er of  Colorado.  It  grows  from  two 
to  six  feet  tall,  usually  near  the 
Sftreams,  or  in  open  woods.  The  blos- 
soms grow  on  slender  pedicels  in  a 
long,  loose  cluster  on  a  somewhat 
bending  stem.  The  flower  measures 
from  half  an  inch  to  over  an  inch  in 
length.  It  shades  from  almost  white 
to  deep  blue,  veined  with  purple.  The 
leaves  are  deeply  cleft  into  three  or 
five  lobed  divisions.  The  plant  some- 
times grows  at  an  altitude  of  12,000 
feet,  although  it  is  usually  somewhat 
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smaller  at  such  a  height.  The  colum- 
bine is  suffering  the  fate  of  many 
another  wild  flower.  Once  it  bloom- 
ed in  profusion,  but  today  it  has  been 
almost  exterminated  near  the  moun- 
tain highways  by  careless  sightseers. 
To  enjoy  the  beauty  of  a  field  of  col- 
umbines, one  must  now  leave  the  beat- 
en trail. 

The  Alpine  gold-flower  is  a  plant 
of  striking  appearance.  It  belongs 
to  the  same  family  as  the  sunflower, 
and  the  flowerhead  somewhat  resem- 
bles that  of  a  sunflower.  But  the 
rays,  instead  of  being  orange  in  col- 
or, are  pure  yellow.  The  center  is 
light  orange-brown.  The  gold-flower, 
like  many  alpine  plants  has  white, 
fuzzy  stems.  In  July,  the  gold-flow- 
ers are  so  common  that  they  often  col- 
or great  areas  of  the  landscape,  con- 
cealing their  smaller  and  less  conspic- 
uous neighbors. 

Everyone  knows  the  harebells  that 
have  so  often  been  snug  by  poets. 
They  are  the  same  flower  as  the  fa- 
mous bluebells  of  Scotland.  The  hare- 
bell is  one  of  the  few  plants  suited  to 
all  climates  from  the  foothills  to  the 
highest  peaks.  It  frequently  grows 
in  an  altitude  of  12,000  feet.  The 
slender  stems,  from  six  inches  to  two 
feet  tall  spring  from  clusters  of  dull 
green,  heart-shaped  leaves,  which  us- 
ually wither  away  before  the  flowers 
bloom.  The  stem  leaves  are  long  and 
narrow.  The  flowers  are  less  than 
an  inch  long  and  of  a  rich  blue  color. 
They  take  possession  of  the  moist 
places.  In  late  summer  they  are  very 
conspicuous,  obscuring  everything 
else.  One  could  scarcely  find  a-- plant 
that  appears,  to'  be  frailer  or  more  del- 
icate. 'Yet  neither  the  plan ts-fior- the 
floMjerg.  are.  so  fragile  :as. they,  look  Thfe 


stems  are,  in  reality,  rather  wiry  and 
the  flowers  slightly  papery  in  texture. 
Thus,  the  harebell  is  able  to  with- 
stand the  cold  Alpine  nights  and  the 
bright  sunlight  and  heat  of  the  day. 

Jacob's  ladder  is,  another  plant  to 
be  found  in  the  moist  places.  It  likes 
to  grow  in  the  shade  just  below  tim- 
berline,  where  it  is  well  protected 
from  the  sun  and  wind.  It  also  has 
handsome,  pure  blue  flowers.  It  takes 
its  name  from  its  leayes,  which  are 
greatly  divided  and  dsomewhat  lad- 
der-like in  appearance. 

Alpine  clovers  furnish  an  ample 
supply  of  nectar  for  the  wild  bees. 
A  buzzing  of  these  insects  about  it 
may  be  the  means  of  first  recogniz- 
ing a  patch  of  clover.  The  flowers  of 
most  cf  these  clovers  are  pink  and 
often  fragrant.  The  leaflets  of  Al- 
pine clovers  are  more  narrow  and  less 
rounded  than  the  leaflets  of  common 
white  clover. 

The  mountain  avens  is  a  low-grow- 
ing plant  of  the  rose  family.  Its  com- 
pound leaves  cf  many  leaflets  give  it 
the  appearance  of  a  diminutive  sum- 
ac. Early  in  the  season  the  plant  is 
conspicuous  with  its  bright  yellow 
blossoms  and  in  late  summer  with  its 
brilliant  leaves,  which  turn  red. 

The  mountain  forget-me-nots  are 
"cushion  plants"  which  spread  out  up- 
on the  ground  like  low  mats  about  the 
size  of  a  man's  hand.  This  is  one  of 
the  typical  growth  forms  occuring  in 
the  Alpine  vegetation.  The  densely 
matted  dwarf  habit  seems  best  suited 
to  plants  which  must  exist  in  arid 
rocky  situations  above  timberline. 

Forget-me-nots  have  flowers  of 
pure  blue,  and  are  easily  recognized 
by  those  who  are  familiar  with  the 
cultivated  plant,  of  the     same     name. 
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The  leaves  and  many-branched  stems 
are  wooly  white.  However,  at  blos- 
som time  the  flowers  are  so  abundant 
that  the  stems  and  foliage  are  often 
competely  hidden.  A  single  plant, 
hardly  a  half-inch  high,  may  bear  a 
hundred  blossoms  of  clearest  blue. 
This  profusion  cf  flowers  is  another 
characteristic  of  practically  ail  plants 
of  high  altitude. 

The  mountain  pink  is  an  attractive 
little  dwarf  which  also  takes  the  form 
of  a  tuft  or  a  mat  from  six  to  twen- 
ty inches  across.  The  many  spread- 
ing stems,  crowded  with  tiny,  stiff, 
pointed,  dark  green  leaves  resemble  a 
cushion  of  harsh  moss.  At  blossom 
time  the  cushion  is  spangled  all  over 
with  small  flowers.  Each  little  flow- 
er, less  than  half  an  inch  across,  has 


a  bell-shaped  calyx  and  five  bright, 
pinkish-purple  petals  with  a  "crown" 
of  small  scales.  The  flowers  are  much 
like  the  cultivated  catchfly  and  Sweet- 
William,  but  they  are  smaller.  This 
brave  little  plant  crouches  on  bleak 
mountain-tops  and  blossoms  gaily  at 
the  edge  of  snows  that  never  melt  at 
a  height  of  13,000  feet. 

Every  season  nearly  one  thousand 
varieties  of  mountain  flowers  open 
"their  bannered  bosoms  to  the  sun." 
They  adorn  every  space  and  nook. 
They  fringe  the  streams,  gleam  in  the 
woodlands,  nod  on  the  hillsides, 
brighten  the  rocks,  and  color  the 
snow-edge.  The  high  country,  indeed, 
holds  many  treasures  that  are  dear 
to  those  who  love  flowers  and  appre- 
ciate them. 


TO  THE  GRADUATE 

A  toast  to  you,  my  young  graduate, 
With  glory  of  youth  in  your  soul, 

With  your  eager  longing  for  service 
And  your  quest  of  a  worth-while  goal. 

There  are  hills  and  mountains  to  traverse ; 

There  is  much  to  desire  and  do ; 
On  some  high  peak  of  an  unknown  crest, 

A  star  has  been  finished  for  you. 

You'll  reach  it  by  steadily  climbing; 

The  paths  may  seem  rugged  and  bleak, 
But  you'll  find  the  most  gorgeous  sunshine 

As  you  work  toward  that  distant  peak. 

You  can  light  the  star,  when  you  reach  it ; 

No  other  will  make  just  that  goal. 
Find  the  path !  Go  upward !  Be  steadfast ! 

You  carry  the  torch  in  your  soul! 


— Kind  Words. 
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WHAT  TOOTHPASTE  AND  MOUTH  WASH 
DO  YOU  RECOMMEND? 


By  Wallace  F.  Mustian,  D.  D.  S., 

Doctor,  what  toothpaste  and  mouth 
wash  do  you  recommend?  This  inqui- 
ry is  frequently  made  of  the  dentist 
by  his  patients.  It  cannot  be  intelli- 
gently answered  without  some  expla- 
nation. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  misunder- 
standing at  present  regarding  the  va- 
rious claims  of  the  numerous  tooth- 
paste manufactux-ers  as  to  the  sup- 
posed mystic  and  miraculous  virtues 
of  their  products.  The  number  of 
mouth  washes  and  toothpatses  avail- 
able to  the  public  is  so  great  that  a 
condition  of  utter  confusion  exists. 
What  mouth  wash,  if  any,  should  a 
person  use,  and  what  might  be  expect- 
ed in  the  way  of  improvement  in 
mouth  conditions  attending  its  use,  is 
a  vital  dental  question.  At  the  out- 
set it  may  be  said  that  the  mouth  of 
the  normal  individual  does  not  show 
a  need  for  any  of  the  numerous  medi- 
cated mouth  washes  available  on  the 
market. 

A  thorough  brushing  of  the  teeth 
twice  or  three  times  daily,  pi-eferably 
with  a  dentrifice,  and  followed  by  a 
thorough,  vigorous  rinsing  of  the 
mouth  with  warm  water,  seems  to  of- 
fer all  the  elements  necessary  in  the 
daily  mouth  hygiene  of  the  ordinary 
person. 

Dentists  know  from-  theoretical 
training,  clinical  observation,  and 
common  sense  that  there  is  no  magic 
liquid  or  paste  so  powerful  which  will 
attain  the  results  claimed  by  many 
manufacturers.       We  know  that     all 
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any  dentrifice  can  do  is  to  clean  and 
polish  the  teeth,  and  all  that  any 
mouth  wash  can  do  is  to  flush  or  wash 
out  the  oral  cavity.  Other  benefits 
claimed  are  neligible,  besides  the  me- 
chanical stimulation  produced  by  the 
brush.  Even  this  cannot  be  accomp- 
lished without  much  elbow  grease  and 
its  proper  method  of  application. 

A  mouth  wash  can  be  considered  to 
serve  no  more  intensive  purpose  than 
to  aid  in  the  mouth  toilet  in  the  remo- 
val of  loose  food  and  debris.  As  far 
as  its  germicidial  effect  in  the  mouth 
is  concerned,  there  is  no  evidence  that 
mouth  washes  do  anything  more  than 
cause  a  temporary  decrease  in  the 
number  of  bacteria  in  the  mouth. 

An  ideal  solution  for  rinsing  of  the 
mouth  may  be  prepared  by  the  addi- 
tion of  one-half  a  level  teaspoonful  of 
common  table  salt  (or  just  a  pinch) 
to  an  ordinary  drinking  glass  of 
warm  water.  This  simple  solution  is 
recommended  by  different  dental  col- 
leges in  the  United  States  as  a  mouth 
wash  which  answers  all  the  require- 
ments of  a  daily  mouth  rinse. 

Common  precipitated  chalk  and 
castile  soap  is  an  ideal  dentrifice  and 
contains  all  the  essential  elements  to 
clean  and  polish  the  teeth.  Precipi- 
tated chalk  and  castile  soap  are  the 
basic  elements  of  the  majority  of 
commercial  toothpastes  and  powders. 
Other  elements  added,  such  as  acid, 
flavoring,  glycerine,  water,  and  cer- 
tain drugs,  non-essential  or  even 
harmful. 
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'MOTHER'  WENT  BEGGING  AS  AMERICA 
TURNED  BACK  ON  PORTRAIT 


The  reproduction  of 
painting  of  his  mother  on  a  postage 
stamp  commemorating  Mother's  Day 
adds  another  twist  to  the  struggle 
and  success  pattern  of  James  Abbot 
McNeill  Whistler's  life. 

Although  this  stamp,  the  first  ever 
issued  for  Mother's  Day,  bears  what 
has  been  called  "the  best-loved  paint- 
ing of  modern  times,"  the  portrait  did 
not  achieve  popularity  at  once. 

In  1881,  10  years  after  the  Ameri- 
can painter  completed  it  in  London, 
the  portrait  was  sent  to  the  United 
States  in  quest  of  a  purchaser.  The 
Pennsylvania  academy  of  fine  arts 
hung  it  "not  in  the  place  of  honor," 
writes  Joseph  Pennel,  famous  etcher 
and  Whistler's  biographer,  but  in  the 
narrow  north  corridor  beside  a  stair- 
case. The  painting  made  an  unsuc- 
cessful tour  of  America  and  was  re- 
turned to  London  still  Whistler's 
property. 

So  much  criticism  had  beeen  heaped 
on  Whistler's  head  by  British  critics 
during  his  London  residence  that  he 
finally  began  to  exhibit  his  pictures  in 
the  salons  of  Paris.  In  1871,  the  year 
it  was  painted,  the  portrait  of  his  mo- 
ther had  been  submitted  to  the  Brit- 
ish Royal  Academy.  A  committee  de- 
cided to  reject  it,  but  one  member 
threatened  to  resign  if  the  picture 
were  not  hung.  Fearing  a  scandal, 
the  committee  reversed  its  decision. 
This  was  the  last  time  Whistler  ever 
sent  a  picture  to  the  Academy's  an- 
nual show. 

In  the   Paris   salon  of   1883   Whis- 
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Whistler's  ler's  "Mother"  won  third  prize,  a  high 
honor  for  a  foreigner.  Quietly  he 
told  friends  he  would  like  to  see  the 
picture  purchased  for  the  Luxemberg 
musuem.  In  1891  it  is  said  Clemenceau 
who  even  then  was  a  figure  of  conse- 
quence in  Paris,  induced  the  Ministry 
of  fine  arts  to  purchase  it.  Whistler 
was  offered  4,000  francs  (about  $020) 
with  apologies — and  accepted  in  a  let- 
ter full  of  gratitude  for  the  consider- 
ation the  French  had  shown  him  and 
his  work. 

Thousands  of  reproductions  were 
made  and  sold,  and  the  publishers 
grew  rich  on  the  proceeds.  Too  late, 
Whistler  discovered  he  no  longer  had 
the  copyright.  The  French  govern- 
ment still  owns  the  portrait. 

Of  Whistler's  love  for  his  mother 
there  is  another  bit  of  evidence  be- 
sides the*  famous  portrait.  He  added 
her  maiden  name  to  his  own.  She 
was  Anna  Matilda  McNeill,  a  descen- 
dent  of  the  McNeills  of  Skye,  who  em- 
igrated to  America  after  the  defeat 
of  the  Young  Pretender. 

Whistler  was  born  in  1834  at  Lo- 
well, Mass.  For  a  time  he  studied  at 
West  Point,  but  devoted  more  atten- 
tion to  drawing  than  to  his  lessons. 
He  finally  was  asked  to  leave.  This 
period  of  his  life  he  later  jested  about. 

On  one  of  his  examination  papers 
was  the  question:  "What  is  sillicon?'' 

To  this  Whistler  wrote:  "A  gas." 

In  London,  at  the  height  of  his  ca- 
reer as  an  artist,  he  used  to  say:  "If 
silicon  had  been  a  gas,  I  would  have 
been  a  general." 
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Once  in  Paris  an  American  arrived  London   studio.     The   painter   showed 

to  organize  an  exhibition  of  the  works  a  number  of  canvases  to  the  humorist 

of  American  painters.  To  get  through  and  then  suggested     that  he  take     a 

the  business  of  interviewing  each  man  turn  about  the  studio  by  himself.  This 

he   set   aside  certain   hours  for  each.  Twain  did.     He  exclaimed  over  a  few 

To  Whistler  he  wrote :  things  and  finally  stopped  before  a  lit- 

"I  will   see   you   Thursday  at   4:30  tie  canvas. 

precisely."  "I  like  this  very  much,"  Twain  is 

Whistler  replied :  reported  to  have  said,     "but     there's 

'"I  congratulate  you.  I  never  have,  something  here  that  bothers  me."  And 
nor  never  shall,  be  able  to  get  any-  the  writer  pointed,  bringing  his  fin- 
where  at  4:30  precisely."  ger  very  close  to  the  picture. 

Whistler  anecdotes,  as   a   rule   dis-  "Don't   touch   it,"   Whistler   yelled; 

play  his  own  wit.     Mark  Twain  was  "It's  still  wet!" 

able  to  turn  the  tables.  "That's  all  right,"  Twain  retorted. 

Twain  was  visiting  Whistler  in  his  "I  have  my  gloves  on." 


LET  IT  BE  MORE  THAN  MEMORY 

Unless  Memorial  Day  shall  mean  something  more  than  a  day 
of  memory  and  of  tribute  to  the  war  dead ;  unless  with  each  suc- 
ceeding year,  millions  of  men,  women  and  youth  declare  with 
flaming  conviction  that  this  crime  of  war,  which  has  cursed  the 
ages,  shall  not  be  again — the  memorial  season  will  be  little  more 
than  a  'Vain  oblation"  of  words  and  tears — a  veritable  mockery 
of  the  high  hopes  of  those  very  heroes  we  profess  to  honor. 

But  we  are  moving  forward.  Never  before  in  the  world's  his- 
tory were  there  so  many  millions  saying  and  singing : 

"Lift  up  your  hands,  ye  peoples, 

And  take  the  sacred  vow, 
To  war's  age-honored  Moloch 

No  longer  will  we  bow.' 

"Your  leaders  who  have  followed, 

Arise  and  follow  them. 
Oh,  hear  ye  not  the  angels 

Singing  of  Bethlehem  ?" 

It  is  the  message  of  the  angels  who  heralded  the  coming  of 
the  Prince  of  Peace,  many  centuries  ago,  that  must  save  us. 
It  is  Christ  who  shall  speak  peace.  All  the  peace  conferences, 
all  the  brave  resolutions  and  prayers,  will  be  in  vain  unless  the 
Master  of  men  shall  be  the  Captain  who  is  chosen  to  lead  in  the 
great  war  against  war. 

In  him  is  our  shining  hope. — Selected. 
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WHAT  DO  YOU  KNOW  ABOUT  ORCHIDS? 

By  Harriet  Hammer  in  "The  State" 


Unusual  among  North  Carolina's 
"Unusuals"  and  quite  unique  among 
the  state's  interesting  industries  is 
the  growing  of  orchids  by  Judge  Wil- 
liam A.  Way  in  the  Sandhills. 

Thirteen  years  ago  Judge  Way 
gave  up  his  chosen  profession  as  a 
Pittsburgh  lawyer  and  judge,  collect- 
ed his  wife,  who  is  a  medical  doctor, 
and  his  other  goods  and  chattels,  in 
true  legal  fashion  and  came  to  the 
Sandhill  section  of  North  Carolina. 

The  the  two  active  people  soon 
tired  of  a  life  of  leisure  and,  to  re- 
lieve sheer  boredom,  built  a  small 
greenhouse.  For  a  while  they  grew 
the  usual  greenhouse  plants — roses, 
carnations,  violets.  But  neither 
Judge  Way  nor  Dr.  Way  is  the  kind 
to  be  satisfied  with  ordinary  things, 
and  from  plain  curiosity  they  began 
to  experiment  with  orchid  plants,.  The 
result  is,  after  twelve  years,  they 
have  the  only  orchid-growing  indus- 
try in  the  state. 

Through  the  Greenhouse 

Alice  in  Wonderland  should  take  a 
trip  through  the  orchid  greenhouse, 
and  with  Judge  Way  himself.  The 
orchids  may  look  like  so  many  flowers 
— quite  lively  flowers  at  that,  and  rar- 
est of  the  rare  types  and  blooms — but 
seeing  Judge  Way  touch  the  petals  of 
the  gorgeous  blooms,  they  seem  to 
live  as  children.  In  the  room  where 
the  blooms  are  arranged  for  shipping 
— for  the  industry  has  become  com- 
mercial— the  orchids  are  separated  in- 
to groups  according  to  their  ages — 
on«--day-old  blooms,  two-day-old,  and 
so  on.  Each  bloom  has  its: own  story 
and  Judge  Way  does  not  have  to  re- 


fer to  the  room  chart  to  explain  to  in- 
terested visitors.  On  the  sand  table 
(which  is  apprporiate  for  even  flower 
children)  next  to  the  open  blooms  is 
a  large  group  of  plants  with  buds. 

"This  will  open  tomorrow  morn- 
ing," explains  Judge  Way,  "and  those 
the  next  day,"  and  so  on.  Picking  up 
a  box,  almost  ready  for  mailing, 
Judge  Way  demonstrated  how  the 
former  elaborate  methods  of  florists 
in  shipping  these  delicate  flowers  was 
not  practiced  in  his  shipping  room. 
The  blooms  chosen  for  customers  are 
arranged  on  a  wire  screen  with  the 
tips  of  their  stems  in  a  trough  of  wa- 
ter. They  are  allowed  to  soak  up  all 
the  water  they  will  drink,  then  plain 
absorbent  cotton  is  wrapped  loosely 
around  their  stems  with  newspapers 
on  top  of  the  cotton.  They  are  then 
sewed  into  boxes  with  florist  tape  and 
papers  packed  between.  The  old 
methods  called  for  glass  tubes  which 
were  often  broken  themselves  and 
more  often  broke  off  the  tender,  brit- 
tle stem. 

The  Laboratory 

Judge  Way  is  most  casual  about  his 
lovely  blooms  and  plants,  but  he  did 
not  arrive  at  the  blooms  in  any  casu- 
al fashion — for  it  takes  from  six  to 
seven  years  to  raise  an  orchid  bloom 
from  a  plant.  The  most  amazing 
sight  to  a  person  not  versed  in  the 
culture  of  orchids  is  the  laboratory 
where  rows  and  rows  of  test  tubes, 
beekers  and  other  laboratory  equip- 
ment are  in  orderly,  charted  rows. 
The  moist,  even  tempeature  of  the 
room  is  noticeable  immediately. 

On  the  sunny  shelf  are  rows     and 
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rows  of  smell  test  tubes,  with  cotton 
corked  stoppers,  containing  tiny 
grass-like  blades  in  some  murky  look- 
ing substance — explained  by  Judge 
Way  as  being  agar.  This  substance  is 
used  for  seed  fertilization  in  the  tubes 
— after,  of  course  the  tubes  run 
through  the  immaculate  sterilization 
room.  The  agar  is  boiled  also  by  a 
certain  formula  and  everything  is 
made  sterile,  to  prevent  mold  that 
smothers  the  tiny  plants. 

In  the  next  section — or  the  next 
step — the  almost  unbelievably  small 
plants  are  fished  out  of  the  test  tubes 
and  are  planted  in  small  pots.  When 
they  first  come  out  the  test  tubes  the 
pot  are  covered  with  glass,  tops  in  or- 
der that  they  may  retain  their 
moisture  and  even  temperature.  Here, 
again  the  plants  are  cared  for  as  ten- 
derly as  infants,  and  Judge  Way,  lift- 
ing the  glass  tops,  ran  his  practiced 
fingers  over  several  tiny  plants,  cull- 
ing some.  "My  wife  runs  this  phase 
of  the  work,"  the  Judge  explains.  He 
had  been  left  temporarily  in  care  and 
was  most  anxious  for  each  plant  to  be 
living  upon  her  return  from  a  trip. 

The  method  of  fertilization  was  one 
of  the  most  interesting  points  in  the 
discussion  of  orchids.  In  their  na- 
tive South  America,  orchids  are  fer- 
tilized by  insects.  The  bees  enter  the 
tiny  tube  in  the  heart  of  the  orchid, 
for  their  sweety  and  in  coming  out 
of  the  small,  stem-like  opening,  carry 
the  small,  yellow,  sticky  pollen  to  the 


next  flower.  The  fertile  pollen  is  so 
arranged  that  the  insect  does  nol 
scrape  it  off  his  back  until  he  backs 
out  of  the  orchid.  Thus  it  is  ready 
to  go  into  the  next  orchid.  When  the 
pollen  is  deposited  in  the  next  flower, 
it  gees  down  a  little  stem  and  swells, 
like  a  gland.  In  three  months  the 
seed  is  fertilized  and  formed.  Then 
in  about  eleven  months  or  a  year,  the 
pod  is  ready  to  form. 

Rare  Types 

Not  satisfied  to  grow  rare  flowers, 
Judge  Way  and  Dr.  Way  have  gone 
further  in  their  pet  interest  and  have 
very  rare  types  cf  these  beautiful 
flowers.  Some  of  the  blooms  are  the 
usual  orchid  colors,  other  have  strip- 
ed, or  splotched,  petals  and  centers 
and  others  are  of  unusual  types  and 
hues.  One  very  lovely  plant,  hanging 
above  the  potted  flowers,  is  a  waxy 
plant  with  the  most  beautiful  small 
white  blossoms  so  wavy  and  white 
iyhat  it  looks  like  a  moth — and  that 
is  exactly  what  it  is  called  in  its  na- 
tive Phillippines — a  "moth  orchid." 
Nearby  is  a  vermillion-colored  orchid, 
also  a  very  small  bloom  about  the 
size  of  a  nasturitium.  This  orchid  is 
called  sophronitis  grandiflora. 

Many  more  interesting  types  and 
results  are  pointed  out  by  this  in- 
teresting couple  who  came  to  North 
Carolina  for  a  visit  or  a  vacation, 
liked  us  and  our  state  and  are  making 
a  most  unusual  contribution  to  our  in- 
dustries. 


I  respect  the  aristocracy  of  learning.  I  deplore  the  plutocracy 
of  wealth.     And  I  thank  God  for  the  democracy  of  the  heart. 

— William  Jennings  Bryan. 
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THE  THINKER 


(The  Orpha 

Back  of  the  beating  hammer 

By  which  the  steel  is  wrought, 
Back  of  the  workshop's,  clamor 

The      seeker      may      find      the 
thought, 
The  thought  that  is  ever  master 

Of  iron  and  steam  and  steel, 
That  rise  above  disaster 

And  tramples  it  under  heel. 

The  drudge  may  fret  and  tinker 

Or  labor  with  lusty  blows, 
But  back  of  him  stands  the  think- 
er, 

The     clear-eyed     man     who 
knows ; 
For  into  each  plow  or  saber, 

Each  piece  and  part  and  whole, 
Must  go  the  brains  of  labor, 
Which  gives  the  work  a  soul. 

Back  of  the  motor's  humming, 
Back  of  the  bells  that  sing, 
Back  of  the  hammer's  drumming, 
Back  of  the  cranes  that  swing, 
There  is  the     eye     which     scans 
them, 
Watching  through  stress     and 
strain, 
There   is   the   mind   which    plans 
them — 
Back  of  the  brawn,  the  brain. 

Might  of  the  roaring  boiler, 

Force  of  the  engine's  thrust, 
Strength  of  the  sweating  toiler, 

Greatly  in  these  we  trust, 
But     back  of     them     stands     the 
schemer, 
The  thinker  who  drives  things 
thru 
Back  of  the  job — the  dreamer 


ns'  Friend) 

Who's  making  the  dream  corns 


true. 


-Berton  Bailey. 


The  immediate  so  absorbs  us  that 
we  rarely  try  to  peer  behind  it  and 
see  the  motivating  reality.  The  four 
stanzas  quoted  dynamically  point  us 
to  the  substance  back  of  the  things 
that  we  set  so  much  store  by,  but 
which  are  themselves  more  reflection 
than  substance. 

"The  Thinker"  is  an  appropriate 
title  for  such  fine  verse.  Many  try 
to  live  on  emotion,  on  wish,  on  the 
line  of  least  resistence,  and  be  as 
sparing  of  thought  as  any  one  can. 
It  is  far  easier  for  the  moment  to  jump 
in  a  radical  or  a  conservative  band- 
wagon and  ride  through  on  ready- 
made  thought,  than  to  stir  up  the  lit- 
tlle  gray  cells  and  create  with  one's 
own  thought. 

some  epxression  like,  "I  think",  "I  am 
thinking",  'My  thought  is",  and  so  on, 
and  yet  real  thought  scarcely  enters 
into  many  of  the  reactions  called 
thought.  Emotion  too  often  pulls  the 
trigger  of  his  responses.  Before  the 
man  has  had  time  to  think  through  a 
situation,  he  has  blurted  out  words  he 
would  not  have  used  had  time  been 
given  for  a  brief  period  of  consider- 
ation. 

How  many  activities  are  really 
planned?  No,  one  knows,  but  it  is 
safe  to  s^ay  that  habit  and  chance 
have  more  to  do  with  them  than 
thought  related  to  each  condition  as 
it  arises. 

Back  of  every  ill  act  is  unbalanced 
or  perverted  thought;  sometimes  there 
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is  scarcely  enough  thought  to  be  pro- 
nounced good  or  bad. 

But  back  of  every  constructive  issue 
or  outcome  is  the  mind  of  The  Think- 
er running  in  true  form.  Civilization 
never  made  an  advance  until  it  tirst 
had  been  thought  out  in  the  brain  of 
some  great  soul.  No  discovery  or 
finding  in  the  realms  of  religion,  sci- 
ence, philosophy  or  industry  has  ever 
been  made  that  did  not  first  come  to 
light  in  the  mind  of  some  pioneer  of 
thought. 

Thought  rules  the  world.  It  makes 
and  breaks  people. 

"As  a  man  thinks,  so  is  he",  says 
the  seer  and  philosopher.  Every 
day  we  see  people  of  more  or  less  abil- 
ity literally  tied  down  by  thoughts  of 
inferiority  and  incapacity ;  people  held 


in  the  bondage  of  their  own  delimit- 
ing thoughts.  Nearly  as,  often  we 
see  other  men  "making  the  grade"  on 
less  ability  and  resources  through  the 
kind  of  thought  that  makes  them  be- 
lieve in  themselves. 

Thought  in  its  purity  and  fullness  is 
Divine.  By  it  The  Creator  brought 
into  being  and  sustains  His  creation. 
From  His  Infinity  he  gives  to  each 
of  us  a  tiny  spark  of  this  capacity  for 
thought  and  in  our  finite  way  it  is  per- 
mitted us  to  be  creators  too. 

"Man,  know  thyself",  is  one  of  the 
oldest  and  most  significant  admoni- 
tions that  have  come  down  the  cor- 
ridors of  time.  Thought  is  the  key 
to  knowledge  and  successful  action. 

Back  of  all  creation  is  thought. 


SHRIMPING  MOVING  FURTHER  EAST 

It  begins  to  look  as  if  Morehead  City  is  about  to  step  in  for  a 
bit  of  prestige  that  has  heretofore  belonged  exclusively  to 
Southport.  They  are  going  in  for  shrimp  fishing  on  a  commer- 
cial scale  up  there  this  year  for  the  first  time. 

Heretofore,  Southport  has  been  the  most  easternly  point  on 
the  Atlantic  coast  where  such  operations  were  carried  on  com- 
mercially. Usually  the  boats  do  not  begin  operations  until 
August,  this  year  they  are  already  at  work.  One  New  York 
house  that  has  been  operating  at  Southport  for  a  dozen  years, 
but  which  has  never  started  up  until  August,  already  has  its 
house  open  and  boats  going.  Last  week  this  firm  made  all  prep- 
arations to  open  a  branch  at  Morehead  City  just  as  soon  as 
shrimp  showed  up  there. 

It  is  understood  that  one  of  the  largest  shippers  of  sea  food 
in  St.  Augustine,  Fla.,  has  acquired  a  dock  here  and  will  open  up 
here  right  away  and  that  this  same  firm  has  also  investigated 
Morehead  City  and  may  have  another  house  there. 

The  shrimp  that  are  being  taken  this  spring  are  remarkably 
large  and  firm  and  are  understood  to  be  bringing  good  prices. 
Good  catches  of  fish  are  being  made  along  with  the  shrimp. 

—The  State  Port  Pilot. 
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AIR-CONDITIONED  TRAINS  INCREASE 
TRAVEL  COMFORT 


Bv  James  Montagues 


Manufactured  weather  has  now  in- 
vaded transportation.  Air-cooled 
theatres,  public  and  office  buildings 
■are  no  longer  novelties.  But  air-cool- 
ed and  air-heated  trains  are  still  un- 
usual, though  the  success  of  one  im- 
portant United  States  road  with  air- 
conditioned  trains  has  started  others 
investigating  the  installation  of  man- 
ufactured weather  to  boost  traffic  on 
the  main  long  distance  passenger 
runs. 

On  an  air-conditioned  train  all 
doors,  windows  and  ventilators  are 
kept  closed.  The  result  is  that  dirt, 
dust  and  cinders  are  not  found  in  air- 
conditioned  cars,  while  the  shutting 
of  all  opening  reduces  noise  frcm  the 
outside  to  a  minimum. 

Fresh  air  is  gathered  from  outside 
the  cars,  cooled  and  conditioned  in 
summer,  heated  and  conditioned  in 
winter,  and  then  distributed  through 
grills  which  form  part  of  the  interior 
decorations  of  the  cars.  The  used  air 
is  pumped  out  by  exhaust  fans.  The 
system  has  been  so  perfected  that  on 
the  trains,  where  it  now  operates 
there  is  no  mechanical  buzzing,  pop- 
ping, vibration  or  other  noise  from 
the  equipment  used  to  manufacture 
the  air  in  the  cars.  An  even  temper- 
ature is  kept  through  the  car  at  all 
times  by  automatic  regulation. 

To  obtain  this  even  temperature 
the  same  chemical  process  used  in 
large  theatres  and  hotels  for  cooling 
systems  is  used  on  these  cars,  fed 
through    the   train    by    motor-genera- 


tors under  the  cars.  This  chemical 
has  a  number  of  names,  its  technical 
name  being  F-I2.  It  is  also  known 
as  Freon,  and  its  chemical  name  is 
Dichlorodiffuoromethane.  This  refrig- 
erant is  used  to  cool  and  condition  air 
by  means  of  its  passage  through  a 
number  of  compressors  and  cooling 
coils,  during  which  process  it  changes 
from  a  gas  to  a  liquid,  and  becomes  a 
gas  again.  In  winter  heating  coils  re- 
place the  cooling  coils  and  the  F-12 
aids  in  keeping  the  heated  air  in  the 
cars  in  a  pure  condition. 

The  refrigerant  has.  the  advantage 
of  being  odorless,  non-explosive,  and 
ncn-infiamable.  If  it  should  escape 
from  the  cooling  coils  through  a  break 
in  the  system  it  is  harmless  to  the 
passengers  in  the  car,  and  the  notice- 
able change  will  be  a  rise  in  the  tem- 
perature through  the  cars,  except  on 
the  floor,  where  there  would  be  a  cold 
blanket  of  air  about  an  inch  thick, 
caused  by  the  cooling  agent  moving 
downward. 

These  air-cooled  trains  have  been 
thoroughly  tested.  According  to  of- 
ficials of  the  Cheaspeake  and  Ohio 
Railroad  and  the  Pullman  Company, 
the  operators  and  builders  of  the 
most  successful  air-conditioned  trains 
test  cars  crossing  scorching  deserts  of 
the  southwest  of  the  United  States 
have  remained  cool  and  comfortable 
for  hours.  And  on  hot,  stifling  sum- 
mer nights  when  train  travel  is  usu- 
ally most  uncomfortable,  the  air-cool- 
ed cars  have  made  for  sleep. 
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INSTITUTION  NOTES 


Mr.  R.  M.  Rothgeb,  of  Raleigh, 
State  Engineer  with  the  Budget  Bu- 
reau, visited  the  School  on  Wednes- 
day of  last  week.  The  purpose  of 
this  visit  was  to  inspect  the  heating 
and  lighting  systems  here. 
— o — 

Lawrence  Valley,  of  High  Point, 
who  was  paroled  January  2,  1929, 
visited  the  Training  School  one  day 
last  week.  Lawrence  reports  that  he 
is  married  and  is  employed  by  his 
father-in-law  in  a  lumber  yard. 
— o — 

Another  of  our  paroled  boys  has 
distinguished  himself  by  completing 
his  high  school  course  upon  his  re- 
turn home.  Malcom  Driver  recently 
sent  us  an  invitation  to  the  commence- 
ment exerices  of  the  Dunn  High 
School,  where  he  is  a  member  of  the 
graduating  class  this  year.  Malcom 
was  paroled  from  the  Training  School 
July  7,  1930  and  we  are  glad  to  hear 
of  the  good  record  he  has  made  since 
leaving  us. 

Jack  Ross,  who  was  paroled  Aug- 
ust, 2,  1930,  called  on  us  last  Monday. 
Since  leaving  the  School,  Jack  has 
spent  six  months  in  a  C.  C.  C.  camp 
at  Blairsville,  Ga.  He  left  camp  be- 
cause of  conditions,  in  his  home  and  is 
now  living  with  his  parents  in  States- 
ville,  where  he  is  engaged  in  the  man- 
ufacture and  sale  of  well  buckets  and 
other  tinware.  Jack  stayed  with  us 
two  and  one-half  years  and  after 
leaving  here  finished  the  eighth  grade 
in  the  Statesville  public  schools.  He 
has  grown  considerably  and  looks 
Well.  We  were  all  glad  to  see  Jack, 
who  was  a  great  favorite  with  both 


boys  and  officers  during  his  stay  at 
the  institution. 

Ramsey  Glassgow,  of  Winston-Sa- 
lem, one  of  our  old  boys,  called  at  The 
Uplift  office  last  Monday.  After 
leaving  the  institution  Ramsey  served 
several  years  in  the  United  State's 
Marine  Corps,  part  of  that  time  be- 
ing spent  in  China,  protecting  Ameri- 
can interests  during  the  Jap-Chinese 
trouble.  Ramsey  was  on  his  way  to 
Charlotte  to  attend  the  convention  of 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  and  had 
time  only  for  a  brief  "hello." 
— o — 

John  Callahan,  a  former  member 
of  our  carpenter  shop  force,  who  was 
paroled  three  years  ago,  called  on 
friends  at  the  School  last  Wednesday. 
John  now  lives  in  Spindale  where  he 
has  been  employed  at  the  Carolina 
Theater  for  the  past  two  and  one-half 
years,  and  reports  that  he  is  getting 
along  nicely.  This  lad  seems  to  have 
profitted  very  much  by  his  stay  at  the 
School.  At  the  time  of  his  commit- 
ment his  mother  was  very  much  op- 
posed to  the  boy  being  sent  here,  but 
reports  coming  from  the  Welfare  De- 
partment of  his  county  are  to  the  ef- 
fect that  she  would  not  take  any- 
thing in  the  world  for  the  training 
John  received  while  here.  His  moth- 
er is  a  widow  with  several  depen- 
dent children  and  John  now  assists 
her  in  the  control  and  support  of  the 
home. 

In  a  recent  conversation  with  our 
farm  manager  we  learned  the  follow- 
ing interesting  facts  concerning  agri- 
cultural  activities  at     the     Training 
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School  so  far  this  seaason:  Thirty 
thousand  sweet  potato  plants  were 
set  out  one  afternoon  this  week,  also 
more  than  eight  hundred  quarts  of 
fine  strawberries  were  picked  the 
same  afternoon.  Our  first  gathering 
of  alfalfa  hay  amounted  to  forty-one 
tons.  It  was  the  best  first  cutting  of 
alfalfa  we  he  have  ever  had  and  was 
placed  in  the  barn  in  exceleent  condi- 
tion without  having  had  any  rain  fall 
on  it.  The  prospects  for  watermelons 
and  cantaloupes  are  quite  promising 
at  this  time.  Ou»  gardens  are  fur- 
nishing plenty  of  onions,  lettuce,  spin- 
ach, rape  and  mustard  salads.  The 
lettuce  is  unusually  fine,  being  a  New 
York  market  variety.  We  are  about 
to  harvest  crimson  clover  seed  and 
our  mechanic  is  putting  our  reaper  in 
shape  to  harvest  the  oats  crop,  which 
is  fair,  in  spite  of  the  etreme  freez- 
ing weather  in  late  Winter  and  the 
early  Spring  drought.  Our  stand  of 
lespedeza  is  fair  and  has  responded 
wonderfully  to  recent  showers.  We 
have  also  planted  two  acres  of  stock 
beets  to  be  used  as  dairy  feed,  which 
is  a  new  venture  at  the  School. 

The  Winecoff  baseball  team  visited 
the  Training  School  last  Saturday  af- 
ternoon and  handed  our  boys  their 
first  defeat  of  the  season  by  the  score 
of  8  to  2.  Lacy  Litaker  was  on  the 
firing  line  for  the  Winecoff  boys  and 
gave  the  best  exhibition  of  pitching 
seen  on  the  local  diamond  this  season. 
The  former  Winecoff  High  School 
star  held  the  Training  School  lads  to 
two  hits  and  fanned  ten  batters.  In 
addition  to  hurling  a  fine  game,  Lacy 
drove  in  four  runs  with  a  home  run 
and  a  single.  R.  Utley,  visiting  third 
baseman,  led  his  team  at  bat,  getting 
a  triple  and  three  singles  in  four  trips 


to  the  plate.  Liske  started  on  the 
mound  for  the  Training  School  but 
retired  and  was  relieved  by  Andrews 
in  the  sixth  inning  after  the  visitors 
had  secured  nine  hits  and  scored  six 
runs.  It  may  be  said  in  his  behalf 
however,  that  several  of  these  runs 
were  scored  on  errors,  and  a  number 
of  hits  charged  up  to  him  fell  safely 
because  of  unusually  poor  work  by 
the  outfielders,  who  allowed  several 
little  "pop"  flies  to  fall  safely.  Our 
boys  did  not  get  anything  that  resem- 
bled a  hit  until  the  fifth  inning  when 
Weatherly  doubled  to  center  field.  Our 
other  hit  came  in  the  last  of  the  ninth 
inning  when,  with  two  mates  on  bases 
and  two  out,  we  escaped  a  shut-out  as 
Andrews  drove  a  triple  to  deep  right 
field,  scoring  both  runners.  The  Wine- 
coff lads  have  a  fast-stepping  ball 
club,  this  being  their  sixth  consecu- 
tive victory  of  the  season.  The  score: 

R     H     E 

Winecoff  00110320 1—8  12  5 
J.  T.  S.  0  0  0  0  0  0  0  0  2—2       2    4 

Two-base  hit.  Weatherly.  Three 
base  hits:  R.  Utley,  E.  Fink,  Barrier, 
Andrews.  Home  run:  Litaker.  Struck 
out:  by  Liske  2;  by  Andrews  3;  by 
Litaker  10.  Base  on  balls :  off  Liskt  1 ; 
off  Andrews  1;  off  Litaker  2:  Losing 
pitcher:  Liske.  Umpires — Kiser  and 
Lefler. 

Rev.  N.  C.  Williams,  pastor  of 
Trinity  M.  E.  Church,  Kannapolis, 
conducted  the  service  in  our  auditor- 
ium last  Sunday  afternoon.  Rev. 
Williams  called  special  attention  to  a 
portion  of  the  Scripture  as  found  in 
Proverbs  24:  30-31,  "I  went  by  the 
field  of  the  slothful,  and  by  the  vine- 
yard of  the  man  void  cf  understand- 
ing; and,  lo,  it  was  all     grown     over 
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with  thorns,  and  nettles  had  covered 
the  face  thereof,  and  the  stone  wall 
thereof  was  broken  down."  In  his 
talk  on  "Life  as  a  Garden,"  the  speak- 
or  pictured  a  neglected  garden,  de- 
serted and  overgrown  with  thorns  and 
nettles,  contrasting  it  with  beautiful 
cultivated  fields  surrounding  it.  He 
pictured  an  old  man,  stoop-shoulder- 
ed and  very  much  run  down  sitting  in 
the  doorway  of  a  dilapidated  cabin — 
the  picture  of  utter  failure.  When 
questioned  as  to  his  deplorable  condi- 
tion the  old  man  would  probably  yawn 
and  say  that  the  capitalists  had  got- 
ten the  best  of  him;  he  had  no  chance. 
The  speaker  then  asked  why  had 
this  man  been  a  failure.  It  could  not 
have  been  because  of  lack  of  a  garden 
ior  God  gave  him  a  garden  spot  just 
as  He  had  given  other  men.  This 
man  had  failed  to  use  his  opportuni- 
ties, therefore  he  was  a  failure.  Rev. 
Williams  stated  further  that  every 
one  comes  into  the  world  with  a  soul 
as  clean  as  an  unwritten  sheet  of  pa- 
per, but  it  is  up  to  us  to  keep  it  clean. 
Our  life's  garden  cannot  fail  because 
it  lacks  fertility,  for  any  life  that  has 
a  capacity  for  evil,  also  has  an  equal 
capacity  for  good.  God  will  not 
come  in  at  the  garden  gate  of  our 
lives — all  He  does  is  to  stop  and 
knock — it's  up  to  us  to  let  Iliin  in. 
The  old  man  failed  because  he     was 


lazy.  It  is  everybody's  duty  to  be 
one  of  the  world's  workers.  Any  man 
who  cannot  give  a  reason  for  his  ex- 
istence in  terms  of  service  to  the 
world,  the  world  has  no  place  for  him. 
One  of  the  world's  tragedies  today  is 
that  too  many  people  have  too  much 
leisure  time.  Rev.  Williams  conclud- 
ed by  saying  that  we  can  have  our 
life  to  be  a  beautiful  garden  or  just 
a  common.  If  a  common  we  grow  ev- 
il deeds,  but  on  the  other  hand  it  can 
be  a  life  of  beauty  because  of  good 
deeds.  • 

Another  feature  of  this  service  was 
a  delightful  program  rendered  by  the 
Young  Ladies'  Glee  Club  of  Trinity 
Church.  These  young  ladies,  about 
seventeen  in  number,  under  the  di- 
rection of  Mr.  J.  Fred  Kuthan,  with 
voices  blending  most  harmoniously, 
delighted  the  entire  assemblage  with 
a  program  of  sacred  selections.  It  was 
one  of  the  best  musical  programs  it 
has  been  our  privilege  to  hear  at  the 
school  for  some  time,  and  we  are 
greatly  indebted  to  Mr.  Kuthan  and 
his  splendid  organization  for  thus 
making  possible  an  afternoon  of  real 
enjoyment.  In  addition  to  being  a  good 
director,  Mr.  Kuthan  is  also  an  ac- 
complished violinist,  and  his  solo, 
"In  the  Garden,"  was  a  source  of 
great  delight  to  all  present. 


The  death  of  hate,  the  end  of  war, 
The  birth  of  love  that  naught  can  mar, 
The  reign  of  peace,  both  near  and  far — 
This,  Lord,  we  ask.     Grant  it  we  pray. 


-Watchman-Examiner. 


Travel  anywhere . .  ♦  any  day 

-  *•  SOUTHERN 


per  mile 

Save  by  using  the  Southern  at  the 
lowest  fares  ever  offered : 

i  C  per  mile  — in  Coaches 

*       One  way  tickets— sold  dally 
to  any  point  on  the  Southern 

c  *»».«. sty*. 

sleeping  and  parlor  cars 

Return  limit  15  days 

i  A  *.—  —  si-  round  trip  . 
L  C  per  mile  _     .         *  in 
~      ^  «ach  way 

sleeping  and  parlor  cars 

Return  limit  30  days 

per  mile  one  way  in 
sleeping  and  parlor  cars 

SURC  H  A  R  G  E ! 


N  O 


FRANK  L  JENKINS 

Passenger  Traffic 

Manager 

WASHINGTON.  D.  CL 


Your  trip  on  the  Southern  will  be 
quicker,  safer  —  and  more  economi- 
cal! No  tires  to  change;  no  trucks  to 
dodge ;  none  of  the  hazards,  bother 
and  expense  of  driving  your  own  cart 
Be  comfortable  in  the  safety 
of  train  travel. 


R.  H.  GRAHAM,  Division  Passenger  Agent, 
CHARLOTTE,  N.  C. 
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!  ARABIAN  PROVERBS  I 

*■  * 

$  There  are   three   things   never  hidden, —  * 

*  love,  a  mountain,  and  one  riding  on  a  camel.  ^ 

*  Patience  is  the  key  of  glory.  * 
%  When  you  are  an  anvil,  be  patient ;  a  ham-  * 
$  mer,  strike.  % 

*  More  than  one  war  has  been  caused  by  a  ^ 

*  single  word.  * 
%  A  heart  free  from  care  is  better  than  a  full  *• 
$  purse.  $ 

*  The  eyes  are  of  little  use  if  the  mind  be  £ 

*  blind. — Exchange.  ± 
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A  BOY'S  LOGIC 

A  boy  astonished  his  Christian  mother  by  asking  her  for  a  dollar  to  buy  a 
share  in  a  raffle  for  a  silver  watch  that  was  to  be  raffled  off  in  a  beer  saloon. 
His  mother  was  horrified,  and  rebuked  him.  "But,"  said  he,  "mother,  did  you 
not  bake  a  coke  with  a  ring  in  it  \to  be  raffled  off  in  o*  Sunday  School  fair?" 

"Oh,  my  son,"  said  she,  "that  was  for  the  church." 

"But  if  it  was  wrong,"  shid  the  boy,  "would  doing'  it  for  the  church  make  it 
right?  Would  it  be  right  for  me  to  steal  money  to  put  into  the  collection.  And 
if  it  is  right  for  this,  is  it  npt  right  for  me  to  tfet  this  watch  if  J)  can?" 

The  good  woman  was  speechless,  and  no  person  can  answer  the  boy's  argu- 
ment.    The  practices  are  both  wrong,  or  they  are  both  right. — Selected. 


THE  INFLUENCE  OF  SCHOOLS 

Governor  Berkley  of  the  Colonial  days  is  credited  with  saying, 
"he  thanked  God  there  are  no  free  'schools,  because  learning  has 
brought  disobedience  and  heresy,  and  sects  into  the  world,  and 
printing  has  divulged  them,  and  libels  against  the  best  govern- 
ment." 

The  spirit  of  true  democracy,  that  all  men  "are  cerated  equal 
with  inalienable  rights,"  gives  occasion  for  thankfulness  that  we 
are  not  living  in  the  autocratic  age,  a  time  when  education  was  pos- 
sible for  the  classes  and  not  for  the  masses. 

Public  sentiment  has  been  universally  moulded  that  schools  are 
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for  all  the  people  without  discrimination,  and  that  all  people  assist 
in  maintaining  them. 

Viewpoints  of  life,  and  especially  the  methods  of  education,  are 
on  a  different  basis  from  the  course  pursued-  at  the  time  the  Colon- 
ial Governor  expressed  himself  relative  to  the  menace  of  an  educa- 
tion, but  one  thing  has  remained  stabilized  and  that  is  "character 
building." 

Since  the  homes  have  become  lax  about  the  training  of  the 
youths,  and  this  responsibility  has  been  transferred  to  the  teachers 
almost  one  hundred  per  cent,  it  is  imperative  that  qualities  other 
than  educational  units  be  considered  in  choosing  teachers. 

Listen !  The  National  Educational  Association  with  a  firm  con- 
viction, and  weight  of  past  experiences,  declares  as  the  schools  go 
the  nation  will  go,  therefore,  the  schools  of  today  determine  the 
character  of  the  nation  of  tomorrow.  This  is  food  for  serious 
thought. 


WOMAN'S  CLUB 

At  the  final  meeting  of  the  club  year,  of  the  Woman's  Club,  Con- 
cord, there  was  a  resume  of  the  work  accomplished  by  the  different 
departments.  The  cultural  and  civic  achievements  gave  an  expres- 
sion of  the  finest  interest  of  the  personnel  of  the  entire  club. 

One  distinctive  feature  that  impressed  the  writer  was  the  report 
of  the  interest  shown  by  teachers  and  pupils  in  the  schools  for  ad- 
ult illiterates.  One  member  of  this  school,  a  man  about  fifty  years 
of  age,  tried  to  tell  the  club  members  of  his  appreciation,  as  well  as 
that  of  the  whole  class,  one  hundred  in  number,  of  the  interest 
shown  this  benighted  people  by  the  good  women  of  Concord. 

It  is  hard  to  believe  that  in  our  midst  there  are  adults  who  can 
neither  read  nor  write,  but  these  are  facts  that  can  not  be  disputed, 
and  the  opportunity  to  overcome  such  appalling  conditions  is  a  chal- 
lenge to  every  one. 

If  the  Woman's  Club  did  nothing  more  in  the  past  year  than 
teach  one  person  to  read  and  write,  and  arouse  the  interest  of  peo- 
ple in  behalf  of  adult  illiteracy,  that  much  humanitarian  work  alone 
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is  sufficient  reason  for  the  continuation  of  the  Women's  Club  with  a 
membership  of  one  thousand.  Remember,  in  every  good  work  "uni- 
ted we  stand  and  divided  we  fall." 

As  a  finale  to  this  reference  to  the  school  for  adult  illiterates  con- 
ducted by  the  Concord  Woman's  Club,  the  50-year-old  man,  the  rep- 
resentative of  the  adult  school  said,  "I  can  now  read  my  Bible,  a 
pleasure  I  never  had  previously."  Ponder  over  this,  friends,,  in  the 
midst  of  a  people  of  splendid  means,  of  fine  churches,  fine  homes 
and  school  buildings  with  every  modern  equipment,  there  are 
adult  illiterates  who  are  begging  for  a  chance. 

The  opportunity  is  open  to  every  citizen  of  the  community  to  con- 
tribute in  some  way  to  this  cause.  This  truly  is  an  inner-mission 
work. 


THEY  HAVE  CROSSED  THE  BAR 

In  the  words  of  a  noted  divine,  we  felt  like  exclaiming  from  the 
depth  of  the  soul,  "Oh,  tell  me  not  they  are  dead, — that  generous 
host — that  army  of  heroes,"  upon  hearing  of  the  death  of  two  of 
Cabarrus  county's  most  valued  citizens.  However,  such  is  life,  and 
there  is  nothing  to  do  but  bow  submissively  to  the  will  of  the  Mas- 
ter. 

It  is  with  a  note  of  sadness  we  record  that  within  the  past  ten 
days  two  of  our  most  highly  esteemed  citizens,.  Morrison  H.  Cald- 
well, a  distinguished  scholar  and  jurist,  also  dean  of  the  Cabarrus 
county  bar;  and  D.  Luther  Bost,  a  prince  of  a  merchant  for  fifty 
years  in  our  midst,  have  passed  over  the  bar. 

Their  business  activities  took  them  in  different  channels  of  life, 
but  each  gentle  in  spirit,  possesed  the  same  high  ideals  of  living 
with  the  finest  elements  of  Christian  manhood,  making  for  them- 
selves names  that  will  be  kept  fresh  with  reverent  honors  and  in- 
scribed upon  the  book  of  sweetest  remembrance. 

These  fine  characters  will  be  missed,  but  their  influence  will  con- 
tinue to  live  as  a  witness  of  their  exemplary  lives,  inspiring  others 
with  nobler  motives  and  a  desire  for  a  more  heroic  service  to  God, 
humanity  and  country. 
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JEFFERSON  DAVIS 

The  President  of  the  Confederate  States  was  born  in  Christian 
County,  Kentucky,  June  3,  1808,  and  died  at  New  Orleans,  La.,  Dec. 
6,  1889. 

The  following  poem  appeared  in  Montgomery  Advertiser  as  a 
tribute  to  Jefferson  Davis  on  the  occasion  of  one  of  his  visits  to 
that  city.  It  is  an  expression  of  love  and  enthusiasm  that  greeted 
him. 


From  the  mountains  and  the  valleys, 
From  the  cities  by  the  sea, 

The  eager  crowd  is  gathering 
In  haste  to  welcome  thee. 

The  bugle  call  is  sounding 
For  the  onward  march  today, 

And  they  gather,  gather, 
Like  the  foeman  to  the  fray. 

They  come  with  flaunting  banners, 
But  no  bloodred  cross  is  here; 

Only  the  snow-white  lilies, 

Of  peace — and  wonderous  fair. 

Then  look  on  those  who  love  thee, 
Who  gather  round  thee  now, 

And  read  aright  the  written  lines, 
Emblazoned  on  each  brow. 

Look:  and  thy  hpart  grows  stronger, 
And  proud — for  thine  eyes  can  see 


No  traitor  in  the  seried  ranks, 
They're  one — and  one  with  thee. 

No  need  to  tell  the  story, 
For  all  have  heard  it  well, 

With  loving  hearts  they  silent  wait 
Thy  voice  to  break  the  spell. 

Then  speak  of  strife  that's  ended, 
Of  the  parted  who  are  one, 

Of  peace  which  comes  with  morning. 
And  sets  not  with  the  sun. 

And  speak  of  precious  memories, 

The  glory  of  our  braves, 
For  they  shall  live,  they  shall  not  die, 

Such  memories  have  no  graves*. 

Up  to  the  skies  above  us, 

Up  to  the  nearest  star, 
Would  we  raise  our  grateful  voices 

To  the  heroes  of  our  war. 


WE  HOPE 

From  an  exchange  we  take  note  of  the  fact  that  "down  in  Ra- 
leigh the  report  is  that  Alexander  Webb,  insurance  executive  and 
public-spirited  citizen,  is  being  discussed  as  mighty  good  timber 
for  the  office  of  Lieutenant-governor. 

If  the  report  is  true  Mr.  Webb  can  certainly  qualify  from  the 
standpoint  of  governmental  knowledge  for  he  has  the  patience,  afoil- 
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ity  and  persistance  to  dig  down  into  the  affairs  of  the  state,  there- 
by prove  of  great  value  in  handling  of  public  finances. 

This  school  knows  also  Mr.  Webb's  humanitarian  side  of  life.  He 
was  one  of  the  first  co-workers  and  sympathizers  in  the  establish- 
ment of  this  school  for  wayward  boys.  He  also  made  modest  con- 
tributions to  get  the  school  under  wiay  when  the  way  seemed  hard. 
We  only  know  a  man  by  his  works. 


RULES  OF  HEALTH  FOR  EVERY  CHILD 

Dr.  John  L.  Rice,  Commissioner  of  Health  of  New  York  city,  re- 
cently stated  in  six  sentences  what  every  child  should  do  for  health. 

Drink  a  quart  of  milk  every  day. 

Eat  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables. 

Rest  after  school. 

Play  in  the  sunshine. 

Sleep  at  least  10  hours. 

Visit  a  physician  once  and  a  dentist  twice  a  year. 

All  parents  should  memorize  these  rules  and  see  that  they  are  ob- 
served, says  Dr.  Rice. 

The  above  rules  of  health  for  every  child  should  not  be  observed 
by  parents  alone,  but  by  every  one  commissioned  with  the  care  of 
children.  To  do  as  you  would  have  others  do  unto  your  child  is  a 
rule  that  if  observed  will  make  every  one  hew  the  strict  line  of  duty. 


The  kidnapping  of  June  Robles,  six  years  old,  and  confining  her 
in  a  tin  box  under  a  blazing  Arizona  sun,  and  where  the  nights  are 
freezing  cold,  with  food  not  fit  for  a  human,,  is  one  of  the  most  hein- 
ous crimes  ever  committed  at  any  time  and  by  any  people. 

If  possible  to  contact  those  who  perpetrated  this  dastardly  deed 
against  childhood,  they  are  not  worthy  of  the  least  mercy  or  con- 
sideration. The  whole  story  seems  to  have  come  from  the  mind 
and  heart  of  a  brute  and  not  a  human  being. 
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RAMBLING  AROUND 

By  Old  Hurrygraph 


"When  things  -are  running  cross- 
wise and  the  engine's  out  of 
gear, 

When  the  road  is  rough  and 
rocky  and  the  sky  is  far 
from  clear, 

When  you're  plainly  up  against 
it  and  you're  surely  out  of 
luck, 

That's  the  time  to  use  your  cour- 
age and  to  show  your  stock 
and  pluck." 


It  is  the  knowing  man  who  knows, 
enough  to  know  that  there  is  a  lot  he 
doesn't  know. 

If  common  sense  could  be  made 
fashionable  there  would  be  no  supply- 
ing the  demand. 

— o — 

It  is  a  common  saying  that  "health 
is  wealth,"  but  you  cannot  make  a 
doctor  believe  that. 

There  is  plenty  of  money  in  circu- 
lation, but  the  trouble  is,  perhaps,  it 
just  does  not  circulate  your  way. 
— o — 

The  way  to  catch  that  notorious 
fellow,  Dillinger,  begin  an  investiga- 
tion into  his  income  tax.  Bet  that 
will  fetch  him. 

It  is  reported  that  Florida  is  mak- 
ing perfume  out  of  grapefruit.  That 
will  be  fine.  It  will  scent  you  up  when 
you  dig  into  it,  and  it  squirts  its  juice 
over  your  front. 

It  often  occurs  that  though  we  may 


sometimes  unintentionally  bestow  our 
beneficence  on  the  unworthy,  it  does 
not  take  from  the  merit  of  the  act, 
for  charity  doth  not  adopt  the  vices  of 
its  objects. 

General  Johnson,  of  the  NRA,  says 
capital  and  labor  belong  together  like 
man  and  wife.  And  capital  and  la- 
bor are  now  getting  along  just  like 
millions  of  married  couples,  that 
wind  up  in  the  divorce  courts. 

Chicago  is  going  to  have  a  second 
edition  of  World  Fair.  What's  the 
us;e  of  going  to  Chicago  to  see  the  sec- 
ond edition  when  you  can  see  the  first 
edition  of  the  world's  "fair"  in  your 
own  town,  and  all  over  this  South- 
land? 

— o — 

"Spend  a  little  less  than  you  earn 
each  week — and  save  the  difference." 
That  is  a  good  design — plan — method 
for  life.  There  are  many  temptations 
to  spend,  but  if  you  keep  your  goal  in 
mind,  you  can  resist  them.  Then  put 
your  money  in  a  safe  place — a  sav- 
ings bank. 

"I  just  love  to  clean  the  yard,"  said 
a  Durham  housewife,  as  she  swept  the 
magnolia  leaves  from  under  a  tree 
across  the  pavement.  "I  really  enjoy 
it  these  grand,  beautiful,  cool  morn- 
ings," she  remarked  as  I  saluted  her 
upon  her  industrious  ways.  Now, 
there's  a  woman  who  puts  joy  into 
her  work. 

— o — 

Finaaly  brethren,  Congress  and  the 
President  appear  to    have  agreed  on 
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a  policy  of  the  United  States  to  estab- 
lish a  metallic  monetary  reserve  that 
will  likely  consist  of  75  per  cent  gold 
and  25  per  cent  silver.  The  adminis- 
tration is  not  asking  Europe,  Asia  or 
Africa  what  they  think  of  the  plan. 
Shades  of  William  Jennings  Bryan 
preserve  us!  This  new  idea  in  Wash- 
ington of  fixing  things  up  for  the 
good  old  U.  S.  A.,  and  letting  the 
"powers"  kick  all  they  want  to,  seems 
to  be  very  satisfying  to  everybody. 
But  why  didn't  we  think  more  about 
it  before  1917? 

— o — 
If  the  big  employers  of  the  country 
will  keep  their  white   shirts  on,  and 
their  employees  will  keep  their  shirt 
sleeves  rolled    up  this     country    will 
soon  be  so  far  around  the  corner  that 
the  depression  will  be  out  of  sight.  In 
other  words  employers  and  employees 
who  refuse    to  stand    by  the    agreed 
plans  that  they  have  made  with     the 
government      for      industrial      peace 
should  be  spanked  in  their  own  com- 
munities. There  is  ample  human  ma- 
chinery to  settle  all     differences     be- 
tween the     "white  shirts"     and     the 
"shirt  sleeves",  and     none     of     them 
should  be  allowed  to  jump  the  traces. 
— o — 
Adventure  and  romance  are  things 
that  are  found     inside  of     a  person's 
head  and  heart.     They  don't    depend 
on  externals.     A     young     man     who 
comes  to  town  from  a  farm,     gets     a 
job,  and  works  his  way  up  by  slow  de- 
grees can  make  of  his  experience     a 
romance  as  gaudy  as  anything  out  of 
Marryat  or  Stevenson;  and,  converse- 
ly, a  man  who  has  not  got  romance  in 
his  heart  could  go  by  dog  sledge  from 
Nome  to  Hudson  Bay  and  be  as;  bored 


as  if  he  were  riding  downtown    on  a 
crowded  bus.  Some  have  the  right  idea 
— and  some     don't.     Some  know  that 
they  can  make  just  as  romantic  life 
today,    as    did    those    in    the    pioneer 
days,  even  if  the  windjammers     and 
yelling  Indians  have  gone  to  join  the 
dodo.     Romance  is  strictly  up  to  ev- 
ery one  of  us.     If  we  have    it  in  us, 
we'll  find  it.     If  we  haven't,  it  is  no 
use  for  us  to  go  looking  for  it. 
— o — 
As  I  go  about  I  see  so  many  men 
that  remind  me  of  oak  trees.       I  love 
to  study  them,  without  their  knowing 
it,     Sturdy  as  an  oak.  We  find  oaks 
always  standing  as  a  type  of  strength, 
endurance   and   character.        Did  you 
ever  stop  to  think  of  the  mark  of  su- 
premacy which  distinguishes  the  oak 
from  all  other  forest  trees?     All  the 
the  rest  of  them  shirk  the  work  of  re- 
sisting gravity.  The  oak  alone  defies 
it.     It   chooses    the   horizontal    direc- 
tion for  its  branches     so     that     their 
whole  weight     may     tell,     and     then 
stretches  those  branches  out     50  and 
60  feet     so  that  the  strain     may     be 
mighty    enough  to  be  worth     resisting. 
Other  trees  droop  their  branches  and 
some  incline  them  upward,  but  at  90 
degrees,   straight  out,  the  oaks   stops 
short.     To  slant  upward  another  de- 
gree would  mark  infirmity     of     pur- 
pose.    To   bend   downward,   weakness 
of  organization.     This  tree  has  char- 
acter and  dignity.     Its  bark  is  rough, 
but  the  inside,  the  heart  of  the  tree  is 
beautiful!       When  put  to  the  use  of 
mankind  nothing  can  compare  with  it. 
There  is  something  friendly  and  com- 
panionable  about  the   oak.       It  is   a 
tree  of  trees. 
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THE  FLAGS  OF  THE  CONFEDERACY 


(Selected) 

Up  until  the  time  the  Confederate 
States  declared  themselves  an  inde- 
pendent nation  and  elected  Jefferson 
Davis  president  and  Alexander  Stev- 
ens vice  president,  at  Montgomery, 
Ala.,  the  armies  had  been  fighting 
under  the  flags  of  their  respective 
states.  So  when  the  Confederacy  was 
organized,  the  need  of  a  flag  was  real 
for— 


"They  were     wanting  a     flag     at 
Montgomery, 

For  the   nation   she   cradled   at 
birth 

A  standard  her  legions  might  fol- 
low, 

Through  faith  to  the  ends  of  the 
earth." 

The  Stars  and  Bars 
It  has  been  said  that  there  can  be 
no  nation  without  a  flag,  just  as  there 
can  be  none  without  some  form  of 
government.  .  So  advertisements  ap 
peared  in  the  papers  asking  for  flag 
designs.  In  response,  there  came  one 
hundred  and  thirty,  from  many  sec- 
tins  of  the  country,  most  of  them 
following  the  idea  of  the  "Stars  and 
Stripes."  For  it  was  remembered 
that  this  was  the  flag  of  Washington, 
Jefferson,  Madison,  Jackson  and  oth- 
er Southern  heroes,  and  that  the 
South  had  more  to  do  with  making  it 
than  the  North.  Devotion  to  it  was 
strong,  so  strong  that  many  wanted 
to  keep  it  by  might.  Also  many  of 
these  same  soldiers  had  fought  under 
it  during  the  Mexican  War. 

The  design  chosen  by  the  commit- 
tee in  the  provisional  congress,  chair- 


man of  which  was,  William  Porcher 
Miles,  of  South  Carolina,  was  to  be 
known  as  the  "Stars  and  Bars."  This 
was  designed  by  Major  Orren  Ran- 
dolph Smith,  of  Louisburg,  North 
Carolina,  and  made  by  Miss  Becky 
Murphey,  later  Mrs.  Winborne,  of 
Wilson,  known  as  the  "Betsy  Ross"  of 
the  South. 

Noccla  Marschall,  a  young  Prus- 
sian artist,  also  claimed  authorship 
of  this  flag.  It  was  a  question  for  de- 
bate for  more  than  fifty  years.  In  fact- 
it  was  not  until  after  the  death  of 
Major  Smith  that  full  and  official 
credit  was  given  him. 

The  arrangement  of  the  stars  on 
this  flag  accorded  with  the  number  of 
states  in  the  Confederacy.  These  stars 
were  in  a  circle  on  a  blue  field  an  not 
broadcast  as  on  the  United  States 
flag.  The  ground  was  three  parallel 
bars,  red,  white  and  red,  one  for  each 
seceding  state.  Up  to  this  time  only 
the  states  of  the  far  south  had  gone 
out  of  the  union.  These  were  in  the 
orded  named,  South  Carolina,  Missis- 
sippi, Florida,  Alabama,  Georgia, 
Louisiana  and  Texas. 

The  stars  and  bars  was  adopted  as 
the  official  flag  of  the  Confederacy  by 
the  Confederate  convention  in  Mont- 
gomery, Ala.,  March  4,  1861,  the  same 
day  Lincoln  assumed  office  as  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  It  was  un- 
furled over  the  capitol  at  Montgom- 
ery by  a  grand  daughter  of  ex- 
president  John  Tyler.  After  the  battle 
at  Manassas  it  was  thought  best  not 
to  continue  the  use  of  this  flag,  be- 
cause of  its  resemblance  to  the  "stars 
and  stripes"  and  vice  versa. 
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The  "Battle  Flag" 

The  flag  adopted  after  this,  and 
known  a^  the  "Battle  Flag"  was  de- 
signed by  General  Beauregard,  Sep- 
tember, 1861,  at  Fairfax  Courthouse. 
Congress  afterwards  selected  this  for 
the  battle  flag  of  the  Confederacy. 
This  second  flag  had  a  red  field,  with 
a  blue  St.  Andrews  Cross  and  thir- 
teen stars.  The  battle  flag  is  general- 
ly inaccurately  made,  as  the  real 
flag  had  only  eleven  stars,  for  it  was 
the  "second  secession"  the  four  states 
that  withdrew  from  the  union  were 
Virgina,  Arkansas,  North  Carolina 
and  Tenessee,  in  the  order  named. 
Missouri  and  Kentucky  had  represen- 
tatives in  the  Confederate  congress 
but  they  were  really  not  members  of 
the  Confederacy. 

"Beauregard's  Flag"  remained  the 
battle  flag  until  the  close  of  the  war. 
The  story  is  told  that  the  first  of  these 
flags  were  made  from  old  silk  dress- 
es of  and  by  the  Misses  Cary.  Miss 
Constance  Cary  married  to  Hon.  Bur- 
ton Harrison,  secretary  to  President 
Davis. 

New  Official  Flag 
When  the  war  was  half  over  the 
Confederacy  adopted  a  new  official 
flag  to  take  the  place  of  the  "Stars 
and  Bars."  This  had  a  white  field 
with  the  battle  flag  as  a  union  in  the 
upper  right  corner.  This  was  adopted 
ed  May  1,  1863.  The  first  flag  of  this 
design  was  sent  to  President  Davis  to 
be  raised  over  the  capitol,  but  he  or- 
dered this  new  flag  to  be  used  to  cov- 
er the  casket  of  General  "Stonewall" 
Jackson,  who  was  fatally  wounded  the 
day  after  the  flag  was  adopted,  and 
died  on  May  10th.  For  this  reason  it 
is  some  times  called  the  "Jackson 
Flag,"  and  it  is  the  only  flag  that  has 


gone  around  the  globe  and  sailed  ev- 
ery sea. 

This  flag  was  changed  March  1, 
1865,  because  the  design  had  so  much 
white  in  it  that  it  was  taken  for  a 
flag  of  truce,  and  also  it  was  so  much 
like  the  English  ensign.  Congress 
amended  the  design  by  adding  a  red 
bar  across  the  end  so  that  it  might 
never  again  be  mistaken  for  a  flag  of 
truce.  It's  adoption  was  March  4,  1865 
only  a  short  time  before  the  close  of 
the  war,  so  that  it  was  really  never 
put  into  use. 

Four  Confederate  Flags 
In  all  there  were  four  Confederate 
Flags,  three  confirmed  by  Congress 
and  the  fourth  came  into  being 
through  necessity.  The  first  one,  the 
"Stars  and  Bars"  is.  the  flag  adopted 
by  the  United  Daughters  of  the  Con- 
federacy as  their  official  flag.  The 
"Battle  Flag"  is  the  official  flag  of  the 
Confededrate  veterans. 

A  study  of  the  history  of  the  Con- 
federate Flags  is  very  confusing  for 
at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  with  pa- 
triotism running  high,  almost  every 
community,  county  and  state  had  a 
different  flag. 

It  is  said  that  the  lines,  "The  Bon- 
nie Blue  Flag"  that  bears  a  single 
star  had  reference  to  the  secession  of 
South  Carolina.  The  South  Carolina 
flag,  however,  did  not  have  a  star, 
but  it  did  have  a  blue  field,  with  a 
palm  tree  in  the  center  and  a  crescent 
in  the  upper  flag-staff  corner.  The 
Texas  flag  had  a  single  star  but  Tex- 
as was  the  seventh  state  to  leave  the 
Union.  Virgina's  flag  had  a  blue  field, 
but  Virginia  was  the  eighth  to  secede. 

"Bonnie  Blue  Flag" 
So  it  would     seem  that    the     song, 
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"Bonnie  Blue  Flag,"  called  the   "Se-  — E  N  D— 

cession     Song,  written     and  sung     in  "Flags  of  the  South,  untarnished 

1861,  waa  a  flag  only  in  the  imagina-  and  free, 

tion  of  the  author,  Harry  McCarthy,  We  look  on  your  folds  with  emc- 

an  Irish  comedian,  who  was     touring  tions  of  pride; 

south  at  the  time.     It     became     im-  We  gaze  on  you,  emblems  of  dar- 

mediately  popular     and  was     one     of  ing  war  deeds, 

the  best  loved  melodies  of  the  south,  And  think  of  the  hosts  who  have 

because  it  expresses  the  spirit  of  Dix-  battled  and  died." 

ieland. 


N.  C.  HEALTH  CALENDAR 

Reduce  the  infant  death  rate. 

Reduce  the  maternal  death  rate. 

Extend  organized  health  service  to  every  county. 

Increase  the  per  capita  consumption  of  safe  milk. 

Work  for  the  day  when  no  citizen  shall  suffer  or  die  from 
preventable  disease. 

Continue  the  efforts  to  completely    eradicate    pellegra    or 
smallpox. 

Immunize  every  baby  in  the  state  against  diphtheria  at  six 
months  of  age. 

Extend  the  benefits  of  approved  sanitary  facilities  to  include 
every  rural  home. 

Provide  competent  prenatal  medical  service  and  medical  care 
for  all  maternity  cases. 

Through  regular  and  thorough  medical  examination  and  con- 
sistent medical  care  prevent  untimely  deaths  from  such  killers 
as  cancer,  tuberculosis,  and  the  many  diseases  of  heart  and  kid- 
ney. 

Secure  a  more  widespread  system  of  medical  supervision  of 
the  health  of  school  children,,  with  a  more  effective  system  of 
follow-up  which  will  provide  for  the  removal  of  all  remediable 
physical  handicaps ;  and  care  for  every  malnourished  child  in 
the  commonwealth. 

Strive  for  a  health-minded  population  who  will  eventually 
realize  the  benefits  of  positive  health,  and  who  will  be  just  as 
willing  to  pay  for  competent  medical  and  dental  service  when 
needed  to  preserve  good  health  as  they  are  now  ready  to  pay 
out  money  for  any  of  the  other  desirable  possessions  of  life. 

—The  Health  Bulletin. 
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A  MALIGNED  DISCIPLE 

(Methodist  Recorder,  London.) 

St.  Thomas  seems  rather  a     lonely       Thomas. 


figure.  He  is  named  in  every  list  of 
the  disciples  in  the  Gospels  and  Acts; 
it  is  left  to  Saint  John  to  throw  any- 
light  upon  his  character.  But  what  a 
light  that  is!  Perhaps  the  other  dis- 
ciples did  not  really  understand  Thom- 
as, and  therefore  kept  rather  quiet 
about  him.  The  silence  of  lack  of  un- 
derstanding— how  often  it  chills  peo- 
ple out  of  the  fellowship !  It  is  so 
easy  for  the  mystical  temperament  to 
feel  that  the  evangelical  is  too  vocal, 
and  too  assured;  easier  still  for  both 
mystic  and  evangelical  to  regard  the 
skeptical  temperament  as  being  alto- 
gether outside  the  pale  of  good  Chris- 
tians. Studied  courtesy  and  formal 
politeness,  keeping  one  well  at  arm's 
length — how  cold  it  can  be.  There  is 
something  to  be  learned  from  the  mis- 
takes and  omissions  of  the  disciples, 
as  well  as  from  their  assertions  and 
victories. 

Modern  Christians,  too,  have  dealt 
hardly  with  Thomas,  Someone  put  a 
label  on  him  of  a  peculiarly  adhesive 
quality;  and,  as  is  always  the  case 
with  men  and  women,  that  label  was 
a  libel;  the  things  unsaid  and  untab- 
ulated  make  what  is  said  merely  a  lie. 
"The  Doubter" — that  is  the  name 
which  hasj  stuck  to  Thomas;  as 
though  that  were  all  the  truth  about 


Scientific  skepticism  is  cold  and  im- 
personal. Thomas's  refusal  to  believe 
was  out  of  the  depths  of  a  mortally 
wounded  heart.  Perhaps  that  ex- 
plains Christ's  exceeding  tenderness 
and  humility  toward  this  disciple.  How 
suggestive  is  the  willingness  of  Jesus 
to  meet  Thomas's  demand,  and  to  meet 
him  on  his  own  ground!  For  Thomas's 
doubt  was  not  of  the  kind  which  is 
merely  a  cloak  for  sin  or  sloth ;  it  was 
the  doubt  of  one  who  wanted  to  be- 
lieve, but  who  could  be  satisfied  with 
nothing  less  than  final  proof.  Surely 
there  is  no  sin  there!  Was  not  Thom- 
as really  iustified?  In  presenting  us 
with  the  Resurrection  of  Christ  as  the 
bed-rock  of  our  faith,  the  New  Testa- 
ment asks  us  to  believe  the  most  stu- 
pendous fact  of  history.  One  is  quite 
right  to  ask  for  evidence  equal  to  that 
fact. 

Let  us  again  remember  the  fruits 
of  this  disciple's  attitude.  For  it  is 
Thomas  who  has  given  us  a  confes- 
sion of  faith  which  is  an  absolutely 
undisputed  ascription  of  unqualified 
Godhead  to  Jesus  Christ.  It  is  a  con- 
fession of  our  Lord's  full/  Deity.  The 
pessimistic,  non-mystical,  skeptical 
Thomas  takes  us  with  him  to  the  very 
throne  of  God:  "My  Lord  and  my 
God." 


The  wise  man  is  he  who  weighs  every  thought  carefully  be- 
fore allowing  it  to  pass  his   lips  as   spoken  words.     After  a 
thought  has  been  expressed  in  words  it  may  be  likened  to  a  tel- 
egram already  sent.     It  cannot  be  recalled. — Exchange. 
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LIVING  ABOVE  WORRY 


(Presbyterian  Advance) 

Living  without  worry  is  a  practical 
way  to  live.  It  keeps  the  soul  heal- 
thy. It  keeps  the  life  emotionally 
equipped  for  its  tasks.  According  to 
the  lore  of  the  monastery  on  New 
Year's  day  Brother  Jeremy  came  to 
his  brothers  weeping.  When  asked 
what  his  trouble  was,  he  sobbed, 
"There  is  another  year  before  us  and 
who  knows  what  will  happen !  Some 
of  us  may  be  sick;  affliction  may  come 
upon  us.  I  may  lose  my  speech;  the 
good  Abbot  may  die;  our  Abbey  may 
be  dispersed,  as  indeed  Thomas  Crom- 
well threateneth.  All  sorts  of  ter- 
rible things  may  happen  this.  New 
Year." 

"All  these  things  may  happen," 
said  Brother  Ambrose.  "Now  let  me 
tell  thee  what  will  happen.  The  sun 
will    rise    punctaully    every    morning; 


little  green  shoots  and  sweet  clean 
leaves  will  come  on  the  barren  tree 
trunks  this  spring  and  change  to  gold 
and  brown  in  the  autumn.  Birds  will 
sing  and  rivers  run.  Friends  will 
love  and  benefactors  be  kind.  Work 
will  be  faithfully  done  and  prayers 
wondrously  answered.  Old  folk  will 
give  their  dying  blessings  to  little 
children  who  will  carry  life  on.  Of 
these  things  we  are  certain.  I  shall 
attend  to  the  certainities  and  let  the 
maybe's  and  may-hap's  lie  with  God." 
Herein  liieth  good  advice.  It  is 
wise  to  deal  with  life  as  it  is  and 
leave  things,  over  which  you  have  lit- 
tle control,  to  God.  It  is  wiser  still 
to  concern  yourself  most  about  the 
big  things  and  leave  the  lesser  things 
to  work  themselves  out  as  best  they 
can.  Such  was  the  advice  of  Jesus. 


THE  CONSUMMATION 

"How  can  we  know?     I  do  not  see 
That  all  things  work  for  good  to  me. 
The  thing  I  seek  I  cannot  find, 
Pursuing  still  with  anxious  mind." 

"The  thing  thou  seekest?     Seek  no  thing. 
Seek  God,  and  crown  His  Christ  thy  King." 
I  did  so.     And,  behold,  the  Light! 
And  now  I  see  God's  ways  are  right. 

And  now  I  know  all  things  are  mine. 
He  planned  them  in  such  wise  design. 
That  I  may  serve,  redeemed  from  care. 
His  things  are  mine,  I  am  His  heir. 

— Thomas  O.  Blair. 
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NEW  USE  FOR  AN  OLD  SHIP 


(Young- 
Ships  nowadays  seem  to  become 
antiquated  very  soon.  It  is  not 
so  unusual  to  hear  of  them  being  dis- 
mantled or  bombed  and  sunk  in  the 
depth  of  the  sea.  Modern  improve- 
ments make  vessels  of  a  few  years  of 
age  out  of  date,  or  at  leas,t  only  pas- 
sably serviceable.  It  would  appear 
that  the  materials  that  go  into  the 
building  of  a  modern  ship  are  not  us- 
able for  anything  else  when  their  or- 
iginal purpose  has  been  served.  There 
are  some  exceptions  to  this  rule. 

One  of  these  is  an  old  ship  named 
Ganges.  It  was  constructed  in  1824. 
and  was  launched  at  Bombay.  It  was 
built  of  teak  wood,  a  dark,  strong  and 
durable  timber  that  does  not  shrink 
or  creak  or  warp.  It  was  much  used 
by  the  English  in  shipbuilding.  This 
old  vessel  was  in  service  of  one  kind 
or  another  for  over  one  hundred 
years.  At  last  it  is  to  be  dismantled 
and  its  valuable  and  much-prized  teak 


Folks) 

wood  used  for  quite  another  purpose. 
A  new  cathedral  is  to  be  erected  at 
Gilford,  a  short  distance  southwest  of 
London.  It  is  to  be  the  distinction  of 
this  cathedral  to  have  a  cross  twenty- 
five  feet  high,  made  of  the  durable 
teak  wood  in  this  ancient  eighty-four 
gun  ship,  the  Ganges.  One  can  be- 
lieve that  this  cathedral  will  become 
a  mecca  for  visitors  from  far  and 
near,  not  alone  for  religious  purposes, 
but  also  out  of  curiosity  to  look  upon 
this  timber  which,  once  used  for  the 
purposes  of  war,  shall  now  be  dedi- 
cated to  the  proclamation  of  the  Gos- 
pel of  the  Prince  of  Peace.  May  we 
not  hope  it  will  be  possible  for  us,  in 
the  years  to  come,  to  witness  the 
transformation  of  swords  and  spears 
and  other  weapons  of  warfare  into 
the  symbols  of  good  will,  brotherhood, 
and  a  genuinely  Christian  civiliza- 
tion. 


HAPPY  JUNE 

Of  all  the  beautiful  months  of  the  year 

The  happiest  one  is  June: 
Birds  and  flowers  dressed  in  their  best, 
Soft  winds  blowing  from  east  and  west, 
Tiny  birds  twittering  in  their  nest — 

The  world  is  all  in  tune. 

Knee-deep  we  walk  in  the  meadow  grass, 

Starred  with  flowers  fair — 
Buttercups,  daisies,,  roses,  too, 
Steeped  in  perfume,  drenched  with  dew, 
Was  there  ever  a  happier  time  for  you ! 

God's  beauty  everywhere. 

— Exchange. 
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THE  SNOWSHOE  RABBIT 

By  Hazel  Hindmarsh 


Have  you  ever  heard  of  the  rabbit 
who  is  provided  with  a  fine  set  of 
snowshoe^  that  makes  it  possible  for 
him  to  travel  over  the  surface  of  the 
snow  in  much  the  same  manner  that 
we  do  on  skis?  This  interesting  little 
animal,  known  as  the  snowshoe  rab- 
bit, because  of  his  winter  adaptabili- 
ty, lives  high  up  in  the  forested  re- 
gions of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Twice 
each  year  the  snowshoe  rabbit  is,  sup- 
plied with  a  complete  change  of  cos- 
tume which  so  modifies  his  appear- 
ance that  one  not  well  acquainted 
with  his  habits  might  fail  to  recog- 
nize him. 

In  the  summer  he  is  clothed  in 
brov/n  fur,  through  which  a  tinge  of 
black  shows,  so  that  he  harmonizes 
most  effectively  with  the  pine  and 
spruce  needles  and  the  shadows  that 
carpet  the  ground  of  his  woodsy- 
home.  But  in  the  autumn  these  dark 
hairs  begin  to  fall  out,  and,  as  they 
are  shed,  new  white  fur  grows  in  to 
replace  them.  Like  most  processes 
in  nature,  the  change  is  very  gradu- 
al, and  during  the  intermediate  stag- 
es the  rabbit  presents  a  curiously 
mottled  and  patchy  appearance.  The 
ears,  head  and  feet  turn  white  first, 
then  the  back  and  the  rest  of  the  body 
until  he  is  entirely  white  except  for 
the  tips  of  his  ears,  which  remain 
black  both  summer  and  winter. 

While  this  change  of  color  is  being 
accomplished,  the  rabbit's  feet  are 
being  prepared  for  winter  use,  too. 
The  snowshoe  rabbit  has  extraordin- 
arily large  hind  feet,  out  of  all  pro- 


portion to  his  front  feet  and  body. 
The  toes,  which  are  quite  long  and 
widely  spreading,  are  covered  with 
coarse,  bristly  hair,  and  in  winter; 
when  his  mountain  home  is  covered 
with  a  deep,  white  blanket  of  snow, 
this  rabbit  finds  his  ungainly-looking 
feet  a  real  endowment,  for  they  prove 
to  be  the  most  convenient  kind  of 
snowshoes.  He  does  not  sink  in  as 
many  of  the  other  animals  do,  but 
can  hop  along  over  the  surface  of  the 
snow  with  little  difficulty  unless  it  is 
exceptionally  soft.  His  snowshoes 
have  the  further  utility  of  keeping 
his  feet  warm,  and  his  white,  winter 
coat  serves  as  a  protective  camouflage 
in  the  snowy  whiteness  of  his  winter 
surroundings. 

When  the  snow  begins  to  melt  un- 
der the  warm  spring  sunshine,  the 
snowshoe  rabbit  gradually  discards 
his  white,  winter  furs,  and  changes 
back  to  his  summer  costume.  Little 
by  little  the  brown  and  black  of  his 
summer  coat  replaces  the  pretty 
white  of  his  winter  outfit,  but  this 
time  the  change  is  effected  in  quite  a 
different  order,  beginning  with  the 
back  and  ending  with  the  forefeet 
usually,  although  the  order  varies 
with  different  rabbits  living  even  in 
the  same  locality. 

Unlike  some  rabbits,  the  snowshoe 
rabbits  do  not  make  their  homes  in 
burrows,  but  prefer  forms  tucked 
away  in  the  underbrush.  Here  in 
cozy  little  nests  the  young  snowshoe 
rabbits  are  raised. 
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THE  STUFF  ROADS  ARE  MADE  OF 


By  Harry 

Concrete  roads  are  practically  a 
modern  invention,  but  asphalt  roads 
are  as  ancient  as  history  itself.  There 
are  still  many  more  roads  made  of  as- 
phalt than  there  are  concrete  ones, 
and  asphalt  was  good  enough  for  the 
old  Romans.  No  one  will  deny  that 
the  Romans  were  great  road  builders 
and  they  used  asphalt.  Some  of  the 
Roman  roads  remain  in  good  condi- 
tion to  this  day,  in  parts  of  England 
and  France.  Since  the  majority  of 
good  roads  have  been  made  with  as- 
phalt from  time  immemorial,  it  should 
be  interesting  to  find  out  just  what 
this  stuff  called  asphalt  is,  where  it 
comes  from,  and  what  part  it  has 
played  in  the  building  up  of  human 
civilizations.  Roads,  after  all,  are 
one  of  the  main  bulwarks  of  civiliza- 
tion, and  as  we  read  of  great  civiliza- 
tion of  the  past  we  always  see  that 
they  were  characterized  by  road 
building. 

als  known.  There  are  records  prov- 
ing that  the  Sumerians,  who  were  the 
pre-Babylonian  inhabitants  of  the 
Euphrates  valley,  used  liquid  asphalt 
almost  six  thousand  year  ago.  These 
people  were  very  skillful  in  carving 
and  decorating  stone,  and  the  decora- 
tions were  cemented  in  place  with  as- 
phalt. There  is  a  statue  in  the  Lou- 
vre, in  Paris,  originating  about  3000 
B.  C,  which  was  inlaid  with  small 
shells.  Many  of  these  are  still  held 
t.ightly  in  place  by  the  asphalt. 

Chemically  and  physically,  asphalt 
is  the  most  common  variety  of  bitu- 
men, often  called  mineral  pitch.  It  is 
a  compact,  glassy,  brittle,  black  01 
brown  mineral  of  organic  oiigion.     It 


K.  Hobart 

breaks  with  a  polished  fracture,  melts 
easily  when  heated  and  gives  off  a 
strong,  pitchy  odor,  often  resembling 
the  odor  pervading  a  pine  forest.  Pure 
asphalt  burns  without  leaving  any 
ashes.  It  is  found  in  the  earth  in 
many  parts  of  Asia,  Europe,  the  Uni- 
ted States  and  South  America ;  and  in 
a  soft  liquid  state  on  the  surface  of 
the  Dead  Sea,  which,  in  ancient  times, 
was  called  Asphaltites.  One  of  the 
largest  depositories  is  the  great  Pitch 
Lake  in  Trinidad. 

Asphalt  can  be  produced  artificially 
when  coal  is  refined  and  made  into 
gas.  During  the  process  much  tarry 
matter  is  produced  and  collected  in 
retorts.  When  this  tarry  matter  is 
distilled,  naptha  and  other  volatile 
substances  escape  and  asphalt  is  left. 

What  is  known  as  asphalt  rock  is  a 
limestone  impregnated  with  bitumen. 
It  is  found  in  large  quantities  in  the 
United  States,  Switzerland  and 
France,  and  in  the  provinces  of  Al- 
sace, Hanover,  Holstein  and  Sicily. 
This  form  of  rock  goes  under  various 
commercial  names  such  as,  gilsonite, 
albertite,  maltha,  brea.  There  are 
many  poorer  kinds  of  bituminious 
limestone  or  asphalt  rock,  which  are 
used  mainly  in  brick  form  for  roads. 

The  Assyrians,  the  Persians  and 
the  Egyptians  used  asphalt  for  calk- 
ing their  boats  and  as  a  waterproof 
coating  for  their  dwellings.  To  this 
day  the  Arabs  use  it  for  waterproof- 
ing their  tents. 

Then  ancient  Egyptians  utilized 
liquid  asphalt  as  a  preservative  coat- 
ing for  the  cloth  wrappings  of  their 
mummies.     Workers  in   jewels,   prec- 
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ious  metals.,  statues  and  carvings  of 
those  days  employed  asphalt  both  as 
a  preservative  and  for  decorative  pur- 
poses. Asphalt  was  lai'gely  used  in 
the  construction  of  the  Pyramids  and 
the  Sphinx.  The  Bible  tells  of  its  be- 
ing used  in  waterproofing  Noah's 
Ark,  and  the  outside  of  the  basket  in 
which  the  baby  Moses  was  placed.  It 
served  as  a  cement  in  the  building  of 
the  Tower  of  Babel,  and  as  water- 
proofing for  the  walls  of  the  Hanging 
Gardens  of  Babylon. 

Asphalt  results  chiefly  from  depos- 
its of  mineral  oil,  at  or  near  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth.  These  have  oxi- 
dized and  evaporated  most  of  the  oil- 
like substances,  leaving  carbon  and 
organic  matter.  Asphalt  rock  is 
caused  when  rocks  absorb  oil  which 
later  evaporates,  leaving  the  bitumi- 
nous matter  in  the  rock.  Asphalt  is 
simply  decaying  vegetable  matter  on 
the  way  to  becoming  coal,  but  not  car- 
bonized sufficiently.  Just  as  a  dia- 
mond is  carbon  past  the  coal  stage. 

Nabopolasser,  king  of  Babylon,  is 
credited  with  having  laid  the  first  as- 
phalt block  pavement  of  v/hich  his- 
tory gives  any  record.  His  son,  Neb- 
uchadnezzar, describes  it  as  a  "road 
glistening  with  asphalt  and  burnt 
bricks." 

Hannibal,  who  lived  in  Carthage 
about  250  B.  C,  used  asphalt  exten- 
sively in  his  many  military  compaigns 
for  building  roads.  Pliny  tells  us  in 
his  writings  that  the  Romans  of  his 
day,  abuot  100  A.  D.,  believed  that  as- 
phalt scraped  from  mummy  coverings 
must  have  curative  properties  because 
it  had  preserved  the  dead  for  such  a 
long  time.  Hence,  asphalt  was  sold 
as  a  medicine  called  "mummy."  It  is 
thought  that  the  reason  why  the 
paintings  of  the  "Old  Masters"  show 


such  wonderful  degrees  of  preserva- 
tion, is  because  they  knew  of  some 
way  to  mix  their  paints  with  liquid 
asphalt. 

After  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire 
asphalt  was  forgotten  for  a  time.  It 
seems  to  have  competely  disappeared. 
It  was  re-discovered  by  a  Greek  nam- 
ed Eirinus  who  found  deposits  of  it 
near  Neufchatel,  France  in  1712.  As 
a  stone  it  was  rediscovered  at  Syss^I 
near  Geneva,  in  1802,  and  was  used 
for  pavement  by  Count  Sassenay, ' 
about  1832. 

Besides  its  use  from  discovery,  as- 
phalt has  performed  a  service  for 
mankind  in  a  way  never  suspected  un- 
til it  was  found.  Asphalt  pits  look 
just  like  the  ground  surrounding  them 
except,  that  their  surface  is  cracked. 
Animals,  of  course,  would  not  notice 
this  and  would  naturally  run  on  to  the 
s/irface  of  an  asphalt  pit  without  sus- 
pecting any  treachery.  The  soft  ma- 
terial however  will  not  support  any 
great  weight  and  many  prehistoric 
animals  have  been  engulfed  in  as- 
phalt pits,  where  they  have  been  pre- 
served to  this  day  in  their  original 
perfection.  Asphalt  has  in  this  way 
rendered  a  great  service  to  modern 
science.  The  famous  La  Brea  asphalt 
pit  of  Southern  California,  has  yield- 
ed fine  specimens  of  the  saber-tooth- 
ed tiger,  the  great  condor-like  vulture, 
the  ground  sloth,  and  the  mastadon. 

Some  of  the  best  modern  roads  in 
the  United  States  are  made  today 
from  asphalt  rock,  quarried  at  Ky- 
rock,  Kentucky.  This  rock  is  a  dense 
silica  sandstone,  completely  impreg- 
nated with  pure  natural  asphalt.  Na- 
ture formed  it  ages  ago.  The  stone 
is  quarried  and  crushed  or  cut  into 
bricks,  according  to  the  size  desired. 
It  is  chemically  tested  and  shipped  to 
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Bowling  Green  where  the  distributing  asphalt  rock  is  being  used  very  suc- 
plant  is  situated.  From  this  point  the  cessf ally  on  national  highways  and 
rock  is  loaded  into  railroad  cars  by  heavy-duty  streets, 
steam  shovels  and  sent  to  all  parts  of  Asphalt  is  now  used  in  roofing, 
the  United  States,  where  it  may  be  re-  pipe  protecting,  floor  covering,  inanu- 
quired  for  road  building.  It  makes  a  facture  of  paints,  electrical  insula- 
wonderful  road.  tion,  and  as  a  substitute  for  rubber. 
It  does  not  require  a  heating  or  It  also  serves  several  other  useful  pur- 
mixing  plant,  but  is  laid  cold  merely  poses. 

distributed  evenly  over  the  surface  of  Thus  we  see  that  the  story  of  as- 

the  new  road.     It    is    compacted    by  phalt  is  both  adventurous  and  full  of 

rolling      with      steam-rollers.        This  romance. 


WHEN,  WHERE  AND  HOW 

The  sun  with  his  golden  pencil 

And  hand  of  magic  art? 
Who  painted  the  yellow  buttercup 

And  the  daisy's  shining  heart — 
Then  did  the  little  cloudlets 

Stoop  with  their  misty  white, 
And  bring  a  dress  for  the  snowdrop, 

And  fringe  for  the  daisy  bright? 

How  did  the  pink  anemone 

And  the  purple  find  their  hue? 
Are  they  the  dainty  colors 

Of  the  earliest  morning  dew? 
And  the  stately  scarlet  lily — 

Where  did  it  catch  its  glow — 
Over  there  in  the  gleaming  west 

When  the  sun  was  shining  low? 

And  all  the  buds  and  grasses — 

Look  at  the  tender  green ! 
Did  you  ever  see  such  dresses 

Worn  by  a  fairy  queen  ? 
Where  did  the  brushes  come  from 

That  daintily  touched  them  so  ? 
Straight,  do  you  think,  from  Paradise — 

Where  else  could  they  ever  grow? 

— Sidney  Dare 
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THE  ROYAL  CATERPILLAR 


Bv  A.  O.  Scott 


The  very  name  of  China  comes 
from  the  Chinese  word  for  silk,  so 
when  we  live  there  we  soon  learn  all 
about  the  way  the  beautiful  stuff  is 
made.  I  never  knew  till  the  story 
was  whispered  into  my  ear  that  a  cer- 
tain great  empress  introduced  "the 
royal  caterpillar"  nearly  three  thou- 
sand years  ago.  This  daughter  of 
heaven  was  the  first  to  cultivate  silk- 
worms and  ever  afterward  the  Im- 
perial House  encouraged  the  indus- 
try. 

Our  royal  caterpillars  in  South 
China,  however,  look  down  on  their 
cousins  in  Shantung  Province,  be- 
cause they  feed  off  oak  leaves  and 
thus  produce  coarse  silk.  The  sole 
food  of  all  the  caterpillars  I  saw  feast- 
ing away  in  our  district  was  the  mul- 
berry leaf,  so  widely  grown  every- 
where. 

Now  come  with  me  to  one  of  the 
silk  farms  I  know  so  well.  It  is  a 
large  old-fashioned  Chinese  country 
house  with  lots  of  sheds  built  on  to 
the  living  rooms.  Here  thousands  of 
royal  caterpillars  are  at  work  to  pro- 
vide some  of  the  finest  silk  in  ail  Chi- 
na. The  proper  name  of  theoe  fat, 
squirming,  greyish  silk  worms  is 
Bombyx  mori  and  Madam  Bombyx  is 
an  ash-white  moth  half  an  inch  long. 
In  early  summer  she  lays  her  eggs 
which  are  so  light  that  about  forty 
thousand  go  to  an  ounce!  They  are 
kept  very  carefully  until  the  follow- 
ing spring  when  all  the  young  mul- 
berry trees,  are  sprouting  in  the  fields 
beyond,  on  each  side  of  the  farm. 

Having  made  our  polite  greetings 
to  our  hosts  we  are  taken  to  see  the 


girls  of  the  family,  with  all  the  ser- 
vants, busy  chopping  the  mulberry 
leaves,  for  the  royal  family  has  to 
be  fed  like  babies  every  two  hours! 
For  the  first  four  or  five  days  the 
noise  of  the  careless  chopping  is  quite 
deafening.  When  all  are  given  their 
first  feed  they  go  and  shed  their  out- 
er skins.  I  used  to  say  to  my  Chinese 
friends  that  they  got  so  hot  that  they 
threw  off  their  eiderdown  quilts!  Thio 
eating,  sleeping  and  shedding  busi- 
ness is  repeated  three  times,  the  silk 
worms  expanding  like  small  ballons! 
After  the  fourth  moult  they  can  easi- 
ly eat  a  whole  mulberry  leaf  at  a  go 
which  is  about  the  same  to  a  silk 
worm  as  a  big  Thanksgiving  dinner ! 
Hark  to  the  noise  they  make  at  dinner 
time;  it  is  just  like  the  crackle  of  a 
twig  fire  or  the  rustle  of  dry  leaves 
in  the  fall.  Finally  they  finish  with 
a  continuous  meal  for  about  eight 
days  and  you  will  notice  how  quiet 
we  must  all  be,  as  silk-worms  are 
very  nervous  and,  if  alarmed  sudden- 
ly, will  spoil  the  quality  of  the  silk. 
Once  a  European  traveler  was  allowed 
at  a  certain  inn  at  this  season  only  on 
condition  he  neither  spoke  nor  went 
anywhere  near  the  shed. 

After  the  final  moult  the  royal  cat- 
erpillars look  yellow  as  if  filled  with 
honey.  A  number  are  put  away  for 
the  supply  of  next  year's  eggs  and 
the  grubs  are  killed  by  placing  the 
cocoons  over  sulphur  fumes.  Then 
they  are  loaded  into  sacks  and  taken 
to  factories  where  they  are  put  into 
nearly  boiling  water  to  remove  the 
gummy  substance  which  binds  the  silk 
together.     This   removal   is     ah     un- 
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pleasant  job,  as  the  hands  have  to  be  threads,  twist  eight  strands  together 
kept  constantly  in  almost  boiling  wa-  an  dwind  them  on  a  revolving  frame. 
ter  and  the  smell  of  the  melted  gum  is  This  fibre  is  now  ready  for  export  but 
very  unpleasant.  Most  of  this  work  has  to  go  through  many  processes  be- 
is  done  by  children,  not  more  than  six  fore  it  is  woven  into  silk  to  wear. 
years  old,  who  often  toil  for  twelve  "The  royal  caterpillar"  however  pro- 
hours  a  day,  and  may  have  to  stand  vides  many  of  the  boys  and  girls  in 
for  five  hours  at  a  stretch.  Unfor-  China  with  their  daily  rice,  and  we 
tunately  these  boys,  and  especially  must  hope  that  the  work  may  become 
little  girls,  are  not  always  kindly  less  hard  and  others  learn  to  treat 
treated  by  the  older  workers.  the  child-workers  with  greater  kind- 
After  the  cocoon  have  been  cleaned,  ness  and  consideration, 
women  deftly  sort  the  ends     of     the 


THE  TOMTIT 


The  tomtit  has  a  message  for  you 

As  he  flits  from  tree  to  tree ; 
A  message  he  chirps  the  whole  day  long, 

In  notes  of  "Chick-a-dee-dee !" 

He's  not  a  selfish  bird,  you  will  find, 

And  his  blessings  you  may  share ; 
The  insects  and  their  eggs  he  eats, 

And  helps  your  fruit  trees  to  bear. 

Just  watch  his  antics  and  be  amused, 

As  he  climbs,  head  up  or  down; 
And  see  the  stunts  of  an  acrobat, 

That  the  boys  can't  beat  in  town. 

You  never  can  find  him  down-and-out ; 
He's  an  expert  with  his  spear; 

He's  an  expert  with  his  spear ; 
If  you'll  watch  and  listen  when  he's  around, 

You  will  like  his  fine  career. 

A  cheerful  friend  he'll  be  to  you, 

All  dressed  in  black,  white  and  gray ; 
He  can  fill  your  heart  so  full  of  glee 

That  you'll  beg  him,  "Please  come,  and  stay." 

— D.  J.  Blalock. 
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GOOD  FISHING 


By  Walter 

Theo  Samarkas  stared  in  dismay  at 
his  friend.  "But,  Piros.!  You  promis- 
ed to  take  me  on  your  boat."  Piros 
Trangas'  black  eyes  avoided  Theo's 
as  his  gaze  traveled  beyond  the  wharf 
out  to  the  rippling  water  that  spark- 
led in  the  warm  sunlight.  "I  am  sor- 
ry, but  it  is  as  I  have  said.  I  find  af- 
ter all  that  I  cannot  use  another  diver 
this  trip.  Perhaps  another  time — " 
He  turned  abruptly.  "I  must  be  get- 
ting aboard." 

The  stared  in  blank  incredulity  af- 
ter hisj  friend's  tall  sinewy  figure  as 
Piros  crossed  the  wharf  and  boarded 
his  sponge  boat,  the  Iris.  He  was 
positive  that,  when  a  week  ago  he  had 
spoken  to  Piros,  the  captain  of  the  Ir- 
is had  told  him  his  second  diver  was 
sick  and  he  would  be  glad  to  have 
Theo  take  his  place.  And  now  Theo, 
prepared  for  the  trip,  had  reached 
the  wharf  just  in  time  to  find  Piros 
on  the  point  of  sailing  without  him, 
an  hour  ahead  of  his  scheduled  time. 

The  crew  cast  off.  The  gaily  paint- 
ed sponge  boat  swung  into  the  current 
as  the  light  morning  breeze  swelled 
her  sail.  Theo,  still  gazing  after  her, 
gave  a  sudden  exclamation.  A  man 
whom  he  had  not  noticed  when  the  Ir- 
is was  at  dock  appeared  for  an  instant 
in  the  stern.  Although  the  boat  was 
some  distance  away  now,  Theo  could 
not  fail  to  recognize  the  short,  thick- 
set figure  of  John  Mellessas,  who  had 
been  a  diver  on  Theo's,  ill-fated  boat, 
the  Thysa. 

Theo  felt  certain  that  when  Piros 
engaged  him  the  week  before  he  had 
not  then  engaged  John  Mellessas. 
Why  then  this  last  minute     change? 


Allen  Harris 

Theo  was  sure  that  he  was  the  better 
diver.  And  had  it  been  an  accident 
that  John  had  kept  out  of  his  sight 
while  the  Iris  was  at  dock? 

As  the  youthful  diver  turned  away, 
there  was  written  on  his  deeply  tann- 
ed face  and  in  his  dark  brown  eyes 
something  more  than  disappointment 
at  losing  a  job.  He  had  thought  Pi- 
ros was  one  of  his  best  friends.  Many 
a  fishing  expedition  had  they  made 
together  in  the  old  Thysa,  under  Theo's 
father,  before  Piros  bought  his  own 
sponge  boat.  Theo's  hard-muscled 
young  body  sagged  a  little  as  he 
slowly  traversed  the  long  wharf,  past 
the  low  red-brick  building  where  the 
sponges  were  stored  until  the  auc- 
tions. A  few  days  before,  the  wharf 
had  been  solidly  lined  with  the  boats 
of  the  sponge  fleet — brightly  gleam- 
ing in  their  crimson  and  blue  and 
orange.  Now  all  but  a  very  few  had 
sailed  for  the  sponge  fishing  grounds, 
and  none  of  those  remaining  seemed 
to  need  an  extra  diver.  Had  anyone 
'ever  had  so  much  bad  luck  as  he  had 
this   fall?     Theo  wondered. 

To  begin  with  there  had  been  his 
disappointment  about  the  inheritance 
from  his  uncle,  who  had  owned  a  lit- 
tle jewelry  shop  in  Pensacola.  Theo 
was  his  only  heir.  The  jeweler  was 
supposed  to  have  been  well-to-do,  but 
at  his  death  it  was  found  that  he  had 
been  deeply  involved  in  some  specula- 
tions not  strictly  legal.  It  was  well 
known  that  he  had  had  a  fancy  for 
collecting  pearls.  They  were  suppos- 
ed to  have  become  a  collection  of  con- 
siderable value,  and  it  was  generally 
believed  among  the  jeweler's  acquaint- 
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ances  that  Theo  got  it  at  his  uncle's 
death.  In  order  to  spare  his  uncle's 
name,  Theo  told  no  one  that  all  the 
jeweler's  property,  including  the 
pearls,  had  gone  to  square  his  illegal 
transactions;  nor  that  all  he  himself 
did  get  was  his  uncle's  old-fashioned 
watch  in  a  little  silver  box. 

With  his  expected  inheritance.  Theo 
had  hoped  to  buy  a  new  sponge  boat. 
Sponge  fishing  had  been  the  business 
of  his  family  for  untold  ages  back  in 
the  sunny  seas  of  Greece.  His  father 
had  come  to  the  Florida  west  coast 
when  the  great  sponge  beds  of  this 
part  of  the  Gulf  began  to  be  worked 
something  less  than  thirty  years  ago. 
At  his  death  his  son  inherited  the 
Thysa. 

The  old  boat  was  badly  in  need  of 
repairs  when  Theo  made  his  ill-fated 
trip  in  her  to  Pensacola,  but  at  the 
sudden  news  of  his  uncle's  death,  hfc 
decided  to  take  a  chance.  On  the  re- 
turn trip  a  sudden  violent  squall  de- 
scended upon  the  battered  old  Thysa. 
Fortunately,  they  were  in  the  sponge 
fishing  region  at  the  time,  and  anoth- 
er sponge  boat  managed  to  pick  up 
Theo  and  his  crew,  but  the  Thysa, 
herself,  went  to  the  bottom. 

Thus  Theo  was  now  forced  to  seek 
work  on  another  boat.  It  was  the  day 
after  Piros  Trangas  left  him  behind 
before  he  found  a  berth  on  the  Nex- 
os.  Her  captain,  owing  to  the  .last- 
minute  illness  of  his,  brother,  gave 
Theo  his  place  as  diver  for  that  one 
trip. 

Theo  sat  by  the  port  rail  gazing  ab- 
stractedly at  the  shining  waters  of 
the  Gulf  the  following  afternoon, 
when,  after  her  thirty-mile  run  to  the 
Banks,  the  Nexos  had  begun  sponge 
fishing.  The  air  motor  droned  soft- 
ly, sending  the  air  pulsing     through 


the  long  rubber  hose  which  extended 
over  the  star-board  rail  and  down  in- 
to the  water  to  the  diver's  helmet. 
Diamondo  Nicholis,  the  captain,  was 
taking  the  first  turn  on  the  bottom. 
His  presence  below  was  indicated  by 
the  bubbles  rising  some  thirtly  feet 
off  the  starboard  bow.  Manuel,  the 
life-line  man,  seated  in  the  bow,  paid 
cut  and  drew  in  the  slender  life-line 
as  the  diver  below  advanced  or  stop- 
ped. The  boat,  with  engine  running 
slowly,  crept  after  the  sponge  gather- 
er as  he  walked  on  the  bottom  of  the 
sea. 

It  was  somewhere  hereabout,  Theo 
mused,  that  his  own  boat  had  gone 
down  three  weeks  before.  Idly  he 
scanned  the  wide  Gulf,  empty  save 
for  a  speck  on  the  southwestern  hor- 
izion,  which  was  probably  another 
sponge  boat.  Absorbed  in  his  own 
melancholy  thoughts,  he  felt  only  a 
mild  interest  when  Manuel  pulled  up 
the  first  of  the  sack  of  sponges,  tied 
to  the  life-line.  He  watched  listless- 
ly as}  the  helpers,  Gus  and  Andros, 
emptied  into  the  scuppers  the  fresh 
sponges — slimy,  membranous  objects 
which  looked  like  black  heads. 

"Wool  sponge,"  grunted  Manuel, 
as  the  most  highly  prized  variety  was 
disclosed.     "Good  fishing." 

The  sun  was  far  down  the  western 
sky  when  Diamando  signaled  that  he, 
himself,  was  coming  up.  The  cap- 
tain's bronze  helmet  broke  the  water 
near  the  starboard  bow  and  he  climb- 
ed heavily  up  the  boarding  ladder  in 
his  clumsy  rubber  suit. 

"No  use  for  you  to  go  down  this  af- 
ternoon," he  said  to  Theo  when  his 
helmet  and  diving  suit  had  beeen  re- 
moved. "Too  dark  to  see  down  there. 
You  go  first  in  the  morning." 

The   supper  of  fried  blackfish  and 
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pelafee — rice,  lentils  and  onions — 
which  old  Vasilios,  the  cook,  served 
from  his  little  charcoal  stove  on  the 
port  deck,  failed  to  arouse  Theo's  us- 
ual hearty  appetite  that  evening.  Ev- 
en the  old  Grecian  ballads  sung  by 
Philipas,  the  tiller  man,  in  a  throaty 
tenor,  as  the  men  lounged  on  the  deck 
in  the  yellow  moonlight,  did  not  draw 
Theo  from  his  somber  abstraction. 
Lying  in  the  bow  that  night,  while  the 
anchored  boat  rocked  with  the  rock- 
ing waves,  Theo  stared  at  the  wink- 
ing stars  and  wondered  for  the  hun 
dreth  time  why  Piros  had  thrown  him 
over  for  John  Mellessas.  He  did  not 
begrudge  the  other  diver  a  job.  John 
had  been  one  of  his  own  crew  on  that 
unfortunate  trip  to  Pensacola,  and  of 
course,  after  the  Thysa  went  down, 
had  to  get  work  on  some  other  boat. 
Nevertheless,  Piros  had  broken  his 
promise  to  him.  And  he  had  thought 
Piros  was  his  friend. 

At  dawn  it  could  be  seen  that  the 
sponge  boat,  which  the  evening  before 
had  been  a  mere  speck  on  the  hori- 
zion,  was  advancing  in  the  direction 
of  the  Nexos.  By  the  time  Theo  was 
ready  to  get  into  his  diving  suit,  he 
was  almost  sure  that  the  approach- 
ing craft  was  the  Iris,  Piros'  boat. 

Gus  and  Andros  were  already 
scraping  the  black  membranes  from 
the  sponges  which  had  been  brought 
up  the  afternoon  before,  and  beating 
the  animal  pulp  out  of  them.  They 
would  then  be  sized  and  graded  and 
hung  on  fathom-length  strings  in  the 
rigging  to  dry,  then  stored  in  the  hold. 
The  strong  odor  of  decaying  animal 
matter  pervaded  the  air. 

Theo  put  on  his  woolen  cap  and 
socks  and  Gus  and  Andros  helped  him 
into  the  heavy  rubber     diving     suit. 


They  drew  on  his  thick,  lead-soled 
boots,  adjusted  the  lead  chest  and 
back  weights,  smeared  soap  around 
the  close-fitting  cuffs  to  make  them 
watertight,  and  finally  screwed  on  the 
bronze  headpiece.  Theo  let  himself 
over  the  rail  and  dropped  into  the  wa- 
ter. 

Down  he  sank  into  the  tepid  depths, 
the  heavy  rubber  suit  clammy  against 
his  body  as  the  water  pressure  in- 
creased. His  feet  touched  the  hard 
packed  sand  of  the  bottom — twelve 
fathoms  under.  Through  the  thick 
glass  of  the  front  window  in  his  hel 
met  he  peered  into  the  gray-green 
gloom  around  him.  Theo  was  one  of  the 
youngest  of  the  sponge  divers,  but  the 
work  was  in  his,  blood  from  unnum- 
bered generations  behind  him.  Back 
in  the  Old  World  his  ancestors  had 
been  sponge  gatherers  who  dived 
stripped,  with  a  weight  tied  to  their 
bodies  to  pull  them  to  the  bottom.  The 
diving  suits  and  the  gasoline  engines 
added  to  the  sail  boats  were  the  mod- 
ern improvements  upon  the  ancient 
method  of  sponge  fishing. 

Leaning  hard  against  the  wall  of 
water,  Theo  began  to  move  forward, 
walking  mos,tly  on  his  toes  because  of 
his  heavy  weighted  shoes.  A  little 
column  of  air  bubbles  from  the  outlet 
valve  in  his  helmet  rose  in  his  wake 
as  he  advanced.  Gray  sea  grasses, 
knee-high  and  higher,  swayed  slowly. 
Branching  coral  made  miniature  for- 
ests, and  enormous  conch  shells  some- 
times impeded  his  progress. 

He  was  in  a  fertile  bed  of  Sheeps- 
wool  sponges.  The  dark  knob-like  ob- 
jects dotted  the  sea  floor  and  clung  to 
shells  and  beneath  overhanging  ledg- 
es. Theo  advanced  slowly  over  the 
uneven  bottom,  now  sinking  into  little 
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es.  Theo  advanced  slowly  over  the  un- 
even bottom,  now  sinking  into  little 
valleys,  now  rising  over  little  ridges, 
scraping  up  the  sponges  with  his 
three-pronged  hook  and  putting  them 
into  his  sack  of  rope  netting.  When 
the  sack  was  full,  he  pulled  down  a 
section  of  his  life  line,  tied  the  sack 
to  it  and  signaled  the  line  man  to 
draw  it  up. 

Little  fish  darted  close  by  him.  Once 
a  long  gray  shadow  shot  past  some 
yards  away  in  the  green  gloom.  Theo 
knew  what  that  was.  Sharks,  howev- 
er, were  just  one  of  many-to-be-ex- 
pected incidents  in  the  life  of  a 
sponge  diver.  After  all,  they  were 
not  as  much  to  be  dreaded  as  the  ter- 
rible water  pressure,  which  laid  many 
a  good  diver  low  with  "the  bends." 

Theo  had  now  been  down  more  than 
an  hour.  As  he  began  to  think  of 
going  up  for  a  rest,  suddenly  through 
the  green  translucence  of  the  water 
ahead  he  spied  a  dark  bulk.  Draw- 
ing nearer,  he  could  at  length  make 
it  out — a  sunken  boat.  It  rested  on 
its  sjde  in  a  long,  narrow  valley. 
Somehow  that  boat  looked  familiar. 
Theo  quickened  his  stride.  He  was 
almost  certain  now.  Yes,  there  on 
her  side  his  searching  eyes  caught 
the  well-remembered  blue  letters: 
Thysa.  He  had  told  himself  the  eve- 
ning before  that  it  was  somewhere 
hereabouts  that  she  had  gone  down. 
And  now  here  she  was — his  own  old 
sponge  boat,  resting  her  last  rest  on 
the  bottom  of  the  sea. 

As  Theo  passed  around  the  bow,  he 
stopped  abruptly.  Something  was  mov- 
ing at  this  side  of  the  boat.  He  strain- 
ed his  eyes  in  the  wavering  light.  The 
moving  object  was  another  diver. 
Theo  remembered    that    boat    which 


had  been  approaching  them  when  he 
went  down — that  boat  which  he  had 
believed  to  be  the  Iris.  In  spite  of  the 
disguise  of  the  clumsy  diving  suit, 
there  was  something  familiar  about 
the  tall,  bulky  figure  of  that  diver 
Theo  felt  almost  certain  that  it  was 
Piros  Trangas,  his  erstwhile  friend. 

The  other  diver  wasn't  gathering 
sponges,  but  seemed  to  be  peering  and 
poking  into  the  sunken  boat.  As  Theo 
impelled  by  curiosity  and  a  vague  un- 
easiness, drew  nearer,  he  saw  the  man 
suddenly  sway  and  fall  backwards. 
What  Theo  had  feared  had  hap- 
pened. The  other  diver's  life-line  had 
caught  on  a  projecting  spar  of  tho 
wreck,  and  as  he  attempted  to  move 
forward  it  jerked  him  backwards  off 
his  feet.  But  even  worse,  in  falling 
his  air  hose  had  also  caught,  and  if 
he  now  attempted  to  get  up,  the 
strain  on  the  hose  would  pull  it  loose 
from  his,  helmet,  the  water  would 
rush  in  and  he  would  be  drowned. 
Theo  had  once  seen  a  diver  brought 
in  thus — black  in  the  face  from  the 
sudden  great  water  pressure. 

He  lunged  toward  the  prostrate  fig- 
ure. Through  the  glass  window  in 
the  other  diver's  helmet  he  could  see 
that  it  was  indeed  Piros.  Motioning 
to  him  to  lie  still,  Theo  strode  toward 
the  spot  where  the  lines  were  caught. 
To  do  so  he  had  to  pass;  Piros,  thus 
running  the  risk  of  fouling  his  own 
lines  with  Piro's,  to  say  nothing  of 
catching  them  also  on  some  part  of 
the  wreck. 

He  quickly  reached  the  projecting 
spar  and  freed  the  snagged  lines.  Pi- 
rcs  rolled  over  scrambled  to  his  feet, 
and  evidently  having  had  enough  of 
the  sea  bottom  for  the  time,  signaled 
the  line  man  aboard  the  Iris  and  was 
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pulled  to  the  top. 

Theo  was  on  the  point  of  following 
his  example,  when  a  jerk  at  the  back 
of  his  helmet  almost  pulled  him  off 
his  feet.  Barely  managing  to  keep 
his  balance,  he  partly  turned  and  saw 
that  his  own  air  line  had  caught  on 
something  at  the  other  end  of  the 
sunken  boat.  Carefully  moving  back- 
wards in  order  to  give  the  hose  slack, 
he  managed  to  get  hold  of  it  and  pull. 
It  was,  however,  caught  fast. 

Suddenly  Theo's  head  began  to 
swim;  his  breath  came  in  short  gasps. 
A  thrill  of  terror  shot  through  him  as 
he  realized  the  full  extent  of  his  per- 
il. That  last  pull  on  his  air  line  had 
evidently  tightened  the  kink  in  it 
where  it  was  caught,  almost  cutting 
off  his  air  supply.  A  little  air  was 
still  seeping  into  his  helmet,  but  not 
enough  to  sustain  him  many  minutes. 
Dizzily  Theo  stumbled  toward  the 
spot  where  his  hose  seemed  to  be  held. 
There  was  no  one  down  here  to  help 
him.  He  would  have  to  depend  on 
himself.  For  what  seemed  an  etern- 
ity he  fumbled  along  the  side  of  the 
sunken  boat — feeling  more  than  see- 
ing— trying  to  find  the  snag  in  his  air 
line.  He  pulled  as  hard  as  he  dared 
and  not  tear  the  rubber.  The  line  re- 
mained fast.  His  head  was  spinning. 
Blood  began  to  pour  from  his  nose. 

With  the  desperation  of  despair, 
Theo  pulled  at  his  air  line  for  the  last 
time.  It  loosened — jerked  free.  Al- 
most automatically,  with  his  last 
ounce  of  strength  he  gave  the  signal- 
ing tug  on  his  life  line  to  be  hauled  to 
the  surface  as  darkness  blotted  out 
everything. 

That  evening  in  the  pale  starlight 
Piros  sat  with  Theo  in  the  bow  of  the 
Nexos.     Piros  had  come  aboard  from 


his  boat,  anchored  close  by,  having 
s,een  Theo  drawn  up  unconspious. 
Theop  still  weak,  but  otherwise  recov- 
ered, now  put  the  question  he  .  nad 
been  wanting  to  ask  all  day.     ".':'.' 

"Why  were  you  poking  around  that 
old  wreck,  Piros,  instead  of  gathering 
sponges?" 

A  moment  Piros  looked  away.  At 
last  his  eyes  met  his  questioner's.  "I 
— I  have  a  confession  to  make,  Theo 
I — I  am  much  ashamed.  John  JVjiei- 
les?,as  came  to  me  just  before  we  sail- 
ed the  other  morning.  He  Wanted 
work  and  told  me  if  I  would  take  him 
on  he  would  show  me  how  we  could 
get  wealth.  He  told  me  about  the 
pearls  your  uncle  left  you.  He  heard 
about  them  when  he  was  on  that  trip 
with  you  to  Pensacola.  He  said  you 
brought  them  back  with  you  in  a  lit- 
tle silver  box,  and  that  he  was  sure 
the  box  was  lost  when  your  boat  went 
down  on  your  trip  back.  He  said  he 
thought  he  could  find  where  the  Thysa 
sank  and  we  could  dive  and  perhaps 
find  the  box  of  pearls  and  divide  them. 
I — well,  I  needed  extra  money  badly 
to  finish  paying  for  my  boat,  and  I 
persuaded  myself  that  the  pearls 
would  belong  to  anyone  who  might 
find  them." 

Theo  was  staring  hard  at  Piros. 
"So  that  was  the  reason  for  your  last 
minute  change  of  divers  from  me  to 
John  Mellessas?  Yes,  I  can  see  that 
it  would  have  been  rather  inconveni- 
ent to  have  had  me  on  board  when  you 
recovered  the  pearls." 

Piros  dropped  his  head.  "Forgive 
me,  Theo.  I  had  just  gone  down  this 
morning  for  the  firs;t  time  to  look  for 
the  pearls.  It  had  taken  John  till^then 
to  locate  the  wreck.  But  I  mean  to 
keep  on  going  down  now  till  I  find  the 
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pearls — for  you.  It  will  be  a  very 
small  thing  to  do  for  your  saving  my 
life." 

Theo  began  to  laugh,  a  little  shaki- 
ly. "I'm  afraid  you'll  have  to  look  a 
long  time  for  those  pearls,  Piros.  I 
haven't  said  anything  about  it  before, 
which  was  why  John  jumped  to  the 
conclusion  that  I  had  the  pearls  when 
he  saw  that  little  silver  box.  But 
they,  with  the  rest  of  my  uncle's  prop- 
erty, had  to  go  to  clear  up  some  debts 
he  left.  All  I  had  in  that  little  box 
was  my  uncle's  old  watch  that  wasn't 
worth  twenty  dollars  in  actual  mon- 
ey." 

Piros'  jaw  dropped.  The  shame 
which  his  bronzed  face  revealed  was 
too  deep  for  him  to  make  a  reply.  Af- 
ter a  long  silence  he  spoke. 

"Theo,  I — I  can  never  tell  you  how 
his  friend. 
I  feel.  I  just  want  to  say  this,  though. 


If  you  will  come  with  me  on  the  Iris, 
we  will  be  partners  and  share  equal- 
ly all  the  profits  we  make  from  the 
sponges." 

Theo's  face  lighted  up.  "That  is 
very  generous  of  you,  Piros.  I  have 
to  finish  out  this  trip  with  Diamando, 
but  after  that  I'd  like  nothing  better 
— on  one  condition.  Promise  not  to 
turn  off  John  Mellessas.  He's  a  good 
fellow.  He  was  probably  just  about 
desperate  when  he  made  that  trade 
with  you.  He  ha§.  a  family  to  sup- 
port, you  know." 

"I'll  keep  him  then,"  answered  Pi- 
ros.    "I  was  more  to  blame  than  he." 

Theo's  hand  went  out.  Silently  the 
two  sealed  the  bargain  as  the  Nexos 
rocked  with  the  rocking  of  the  star- 
flecked  sea.  Theo  was  very  happy. 
He  had  landed  a  good  job,  but  what 
was  more  important  he  had  regained 


LET  SOMETHING  GOOD  BE  SAID 

When  over  the  fair  fame  of  friend  or  foe 
The  shadow  of  disgrace  shall  fall ;  instead 
Of  words  of  blame,  proof  of  so  and  so, 
Let  something  good  be  said. 

Forget  not  that  no  fellow-being  yet 
May  fall  so  low  but  love  may  lift  his  head ; 
Even  the  cheek  of  shame  with  tears  is  wet. 
If  something  good  be  said. 

No  generous  heart  may  vainly  turn  aside 
In  ways  of  sympathy ;  no  soul  so  dead 
But  may  awaken  strong  and  glorified, 
If  something  good  be  said. 

And  so  I  charge  ye,  by  the  thorny  crown, 
And  by  the  cross  on  which  the  Saviour  bled, 
And  by  your  own  soul's  hope  for  fair  renown, 
Let  something  good  be  said. 

— James  Whitcomb  Riley. 
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INSTITUTION  NOTES 


The  extremely  rainy  weather  of  the 
past  few  days  has  not  exactly  suited 
the  boys  at  the  Training  School.  They 
have  had  to  remain  in  the  cottage 
basements  most  of  the  time,  and 
many  fine  opportunities  to  play  base- 
ball, tennis  and  other  games  have 
been  spoiled  by  the  weather  man.  We 
noticed  on  Wednesday  afternoon  as 
the  sun  peeped  from  behind  the  clouds 
for  the  first  time  this  week,  that  these 
amusements  were  started  almost  at 
once.  Such  conditions  as  we  experi- 
enced early  in  the  week  emphasize  the 
need  of  a  gymnasium  at  the  institu- 
tion. 


Mr.  A.  C.  Sheldon,  Boys'  Work 
Secretary  of  the  Charlotte  Y.  M.  C. 
A.,  had  charge  of  the  service  in  our 
auditorium  last  Sunday  afternoon. 
After  the  usual  opening  exercises  Mr. 
Sheldon  presented  Dr.  C.  R.  Nesbit, 
pastor  of  the  Caldwell  Memorial 
Presbyterian  Church,  Charlotte,  who 
made  a  splendid  talk  to  the  boys  on 
"The  Greatest  Thing  On  Earth— Sal- 
vation." In  the  course  of  his  re- 
marks Dr.  Nesbit  stated  that  salva- 
tion is  the  greatest  thing  on  earth  be- 
cause we  are  saved  through  the  pow- 
er of  Jesus.  Jesus  takes  care  of  the 
past,  present  and  future  in  our 
lives.  He  alone  is  able  to  blot  out  our 
sins  so  that  we  may  appear  before 
the  throne  of  God  with  a  clean  rec- 
ord. When  came  into  the  world  we 
started  out  with  an  untarnished  rec- 
ord, and  the  things  we  do,  either  good 
or  bad,  are  recorded     in     heaven     by 


God.  It  is  only  through  the  salvation 
of  Jesus  that  our  slates  are  wiped 
clean  again.  Quite  a  number  of  vis- 
itors accompanied  Mr.  Sheldon  and 
Dr.  Nesbit.  In  this  group  was  a 
quartet  composed  of  members  of  the 
CaldwTell  Church  which  rendered  two 
beautiful  selections,  "Ivory  Palaces" 
and  "The  Old  Rugged  Cross,"  in  a 
most  delightful  manner. 


Gray  Wright,  of  Cottage  No.  4,  had 
the  misfortune  to  break  his  leg  dur- 
ing his  first  attempt  to  secure  a  po- 
sition in  the  regular  line-up  of  the 
Training  School  baseball  team.  While 
fielding  a  fly  ball  during  the  practice 
prior  to  the  start  of  last  Saturday's 
game,  he  stepped  in  a  slight  depres- 
sion in  the  outfield,  causing  him  to 
fall  in  such  a  peculiar  manner  as  to 
snap  the  bone  in  his  leg  half  way  be- 
tween the  knee  and  hip.  Gray  was 
taken  to  the  Concord  Hospital  where 
he  will  be  compelled  tc  remain  for  a 
considerable  length  of  time.  This  lad 
was  a  newcomer,  just  having  gotten 
out  of  the  Receiving  Cottage  a  few 
days  ago,  and  was  so  anxious  to  make 
the  team  that  it  seems  to  be  the  hard- 
est kind  of  luck  to  have  his  ambition 
impeded  in  such  a  painful  manner. 
Here's  hoping  that  Gray  will  yet  be- 
come a  star  member  of  our  baseball 
squad  before  the  season  closes. 


The  State  Highway     team     visited 
the  local  ball  yard  last  Saturday  af- 
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ternoon  and  defeated  the  Training 
School  boys  by  the  score  of  8  to  4. 
This  evens  the  count  for  the  season 
between  these  two  outfits,  each  team 
having  one  victory  to  its  credit.  The 
visitors;  show  a  decided  improvement 
in  fielding  ever  their  previous  appear- 
ance here,  making  but  two  errors.  An- 
drews started  on  the  mound  for  the 
School  and  while  he  was  touched  for 
ten  hits,  errors  were  responsible  for 
six  of  the  visitors'  runs.  The  highway 
lads  scored  three  runs  in  the  third  on 
a  single  by  Cook  and  a  succession  of 
errors  after  two  men  were  out.  The 
School  marked  up  a  counter  in  the 
same  frame  when  Andrews  tripled  to 
deep  left  and  Weatherly  poked  out  a 
double.  In  the  fourth  a  triple  by 
"Rube"  Wilson,  former  Sally  League 
star  and  an  error  resulted  in  another 
run  for  the  visitors.  In  the  same  in- 
ning the  School  scored  another  on 
O'Briant's  single,  and  two  infield  outs. 
Successive  singles  by  Kluttz,  Joe 
Schenk  and  Wilson  added  another  to 
the  highway  boys'  score  in  the  fifth. 
In  the  eighth  inning  the  visitors  reg- 
istered three  counters  on  Kluttz's 
double,  a  base  on  balls,  and  two  er- 
rors. Our  boys  added  two  more  in 
their  half  of  the  same  frame  on  sin- 
gles by  Paul  and  Poole,  an  infield 
out  and  an  error.  In  the  ninth  in- 
ning, Russell,  our  veteran  southpaw 
slab  artist  went  on  the  firing  line  for 
the  School  and  held  the  visitors  score- 
less, Schenck  who  drew  a  pass  being 
the  only  man  to  reach  first  base.  Just 
to  show  that  the  old  soup-bene  still 
retained  some  of  its  former  cunning, 
Russell  fanned  "Rube"  Wilson     who 

had  been  making  life  miserable  for 
our  boys  all  afternoon  by  banging  out 
a  triple  and  two  sungles.  Joe  Schenck 


and  Kluttz  were  the  only  other  visi- 
tofjj  to  get  mere  than  one  hit,  the 
former  getting  two  singles  and  the 
latter  a  double  and  single.  Andrews, 
and  Weatherly,  with  a  triple  and 
double  each,  led  the  Training  School 
batters.     The  score: 

R  H  E 
Highway  00311003  0—8  10  2 
J.  T.  S.  0  0  110  0  0  2  0—4  8  6 
Two-base  hits:  Kluttz,  Weatherly, 
Andrews.  Three-base  hits:  Wilson, 
Weatherly,  Andrews.  Stolen  bases: 
J.  Schenck.  Struck  out:  By  Kesler  4; 
by  Andrews  6;  by  Russell  1.  Base  on 
balls:  Off  Andrews  1;  off  Russell  1, 
Umpires — Ford  and  Mullis. 


The  School  has  worked  for  many 
years  in  conjunction  with  the  various 
county  and  city  welfare  departments 
in  getting  reports  on  paroled  boys. 
This  work  has  been  taken  over  by  the 
State  Board  of  Charity  and  Public 
Welfare  and  reports  are  now  made  by 
the  county  superintendents  of  public 
welfare  direct  to  this  department.  The 
number  of  reports  to  date  on  boys  pa- 
roled from  this  institution  is  504. 
These  have  been  tabulated  and  a 
much  better  showing  for  the  School's 
work  is  revealed  than  on  any  previous 
occasion.  Fully  87  per  cent  of  the 
boys  reported  on  are  making  good 
records.  Here  are  a  few  outstanding 
comments  accompanying  these  re- 
ports : 

Bernie  Lassiter  is  president  of  the 
junior  class,  in  high  school.  His  con- 
duct is  most  satisfactory. 

Troy  Thompson  is  employed  in  a 
mill.       Manager  reports  that  he  has 
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been  a  good  worker  and  is  a  boy  of 
fine  character. 

Thomas  Hicks  is  in  the  ninth  grade 
in  high  school.  Has  very  satisfactory 
record. 

John  H.  Cain  is  in  school  and  get- 
ting along  fine. 

Noble  Lauth  is  attending  high 
school  and  doing  fine  work. 

Henry  Easley  is  in  the  United 
States  Army  and  is  now  stationed  at 
Hawaii. 

Jack  Sparks  is  attending  high 
school  and  is  making  a  good  record. 

Grover  Thompson  has  earned  the 
reputation  of  being  honest  and  de- 
pendable. 

Malcom  Driver  is  member  of  grad- 

Malcom  Driver  is  a  member  of  the 
graduating  class  in  high  school. 
Stands  well  with  both  teachers  and 
students. 

William  Allen  works  in  mill  and 
pays  house  rent  for  his  mother. 

Richard  Whitener  is  attending  high 
school. 

Charles     Dagenhart — "Neighbors 
speak  well  of  the  boy." 


Coley  Sullivan  has  made  an  unusu- 
ally good  record  since  his  return 
home  and  is  considered  a  good  citizen 
in  the  community. 

Marvin  and  Austin  Tallent  are 
living  on  farm  with  their  mother  and 
contribute  their  earnings  towards  the 
upkeep  of  the  home.  These  boys  work 
faithfully,  attend  church  regularly 
and  their  behavior  is  good.  (To  those 
of  us  who  know  these  boys  this  is  con- 
sidered a  wonderful  record.) 

Nathan  Cable  attends  high  school. 
He  has  been  confirmed  in  church, 
teaches  a  Sunday  School  class  and 
has  the  idea  of  entering  the  ministry. 

Clinton  Beaver  is  in  the  tenth 
grade  in  high  school  and  has  a  per- 
fect attendance  record. 

Alvin  Fann  is  making  an  excellent 
record  working  on  a  farm. 

Erie  Ballard  is  working  in  a  Char- 
lotte hosiery  mill  and  is  doing  well. 

The  above  is  only  a  partial  list  of 
comments  coming  from  welfare  work- 
ers throughout  the  State.  We  have 
many  other  reports  of  the  same  na- 
ture. 


HOW  MARK  TWAIN  PROVED  IT 

When  Mark  Twain  was  living  in  Connecticut  he  went  to  hear 
a  noted  divine  who  preached  one  of  his  best  sermons.  After 
it  was  over,  Mark  approached  the  doctor  and  said  politely : 

"I  have  enjoyed  your  sermon  this  morning.  I  wecomed  it 
as  an  old  friend.  I  have  a  book  at  home  in  my  library  that  con- 
tains every  word  of  it." 

"Why,  that  can't  be,  Mr.  Clemens,"  replied  the  rector. 

"All  the  same,  it  is  so,"  said  Twain. 

"Well,  I  certainly  should  like  to  see  that  book,"  enjoined  the 
rector  with  dignity. 

"All  right,"  said  Mark,  "you  shall  have  it." 

The  next  morning  the  rector  received,  with  Mark  Twain's 
complinments,  a  dictionary. — Selected. 
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Washington. 
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Long-  may  you  wave,  old  flag  of  truth, 
To  guide  the  steps  of  vibrant  youth, 
Together  with  all  maidens  fair 
Who  strengthen  hopes  with  earnest  care, 
That  life  in  age  be  blessed  with  peace ; 
And  from  all  sorrow  find  release, 
To  leave  this  vale  for  higher  spheres, 
With  conscience  freed  from  pain  and  tears. 
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WHEN  THE  FLAG  GOES  BY 

Boy,  bare  your  head  when  the  flag  goes  by! 

Girl,  look  your  loyalty  as  it  waves! 
Those  stars  came  out  in  a  splendid  sky 

Over  your  forefathers'  gallant  graves. 
Those  stripes  were  fastened  by  heroes'  hands; 

Those  colors  flash  to  the  farthest  lands. 
A  bit  of  bunting,  but  how  it  gleams, 

Fashioned  of  valor  and  woven  of  dreams. 
The  ^vind's  in  its  folds,  they  are  lifting  high, 

O,  lift  your  hearts  as  the  flag  goes  by! 

— Nancy  Byrd  Turner. 


ASSOCIATE  JUSTICE  WRITES 

We  are  very  much  pleased  to  receive  the  following  commendation 
from  one  of  the  most  distinguished  citizens  of  the  State,  Associate 
Justice  Heriot  Clarkson.  It  is  a  genuine  joy  to  know  that  the  con- 
tents of  this  little  magazine  is  read  and  appreciated. 

The  officials  join  the  Associate  Justice  in  wishing  The  Uplift 
could  be  placed  in  every  home  in  North  Carolina.     The  matter  of 
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circulation  has  been  discussed  but  no  plans  have  yet  been  formulat- 
ed. Possibly  the  thought  of  a  wider  circulation  coming  from  such 
a  high  source  will  be  a  suggestion  to  the  trustees  at  the  next  meet- 
ing to  take  the  matter  under  consideration. 

It  is  with  a  certain  amount  of  satisfaction  and  pride  that  this  let- 
ter is  given  in  full : 

Mr.  Charles  E.  Boger,  Editor, 
Mrs.  J.  P.  Cook,  Associate  Editor, 
Concord,  North  Carolina 

Dear  Mi".  Boger  and  Mrs.  Cook: 

I  have  been  intending  for  some  time  to  write  you  both  and  congratulate 
you  on  the  publication  of  the  "UPLIFT".  I  read  this  paper  with  great 
interest.  I  receive  no  paper  that  I  think  stands  for  higher  idealism  and 
fundamental  principles.  The  selections^  and  writings  are  all  good.  I  wish 
the  "UPLIFT"  could  be  in  every  home  in  the  State. 

I  want  to  congratulate  you  on  the  great  work  you  are  doing  for  God 
and  Humanity.  I  present  you  this  bouquet  while  you  are  living  and  can 
appreciate  it. 

With  all  good  wishes,  I  am 

Sincerely  your  friend, 

Heriot  Clarkson. 


ARE  WE  DOWNHEARTED? 

Not  long  since,  this  scribe  read  an  article  under  the  caption,  "Do 
You  Have  Obstacles?"  In  reply  the  first  thought  was,  there  are 
few  people  who  do  not  think  their  misfortunes  are  the  hardest.  And 
if  the  cases  of  many  were  diagnosed  the  trouble  would  be  a  mental 
condition,  and  not  a  physical  one. 

There  is  a  waste  of  time  bemoaning  one's  fate,  self-pity  is  one  of 
the  greatest  of  afflictions.  A  cure  for  such  a  malady  is  to  get  out  in 
the  open,  mix  with  those  less  fortunate  than  yourself,  count  your 
blessings  and  then  you  will  begin  to  brace  up. 
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As  a  bracer  the  article  referred  to  said,"  "if  you  think  you  have 
obstacles  remember,  Demosthenes  who  stuttered,  Pope,  the  hunch- 
back, Caesar  and  Napoleon,  epileptics,  Johnson,  as  blind,  Steinmetz, 
a  dwarf  and  deformed,  Carlyle,  a  dyspeptic,  Alfred  the  Great,  hav- 
ing a  lifelong  internal  disease,.  Byron  with  a  club  foot,  Keat  had  tu- 
berculosis, Milton  was  blind,  Beethoven  was-  deaf,  Helen  Keller,  one 
of  the  marvels  of  this  generation,  was  deaf,  dumb  and  blind,  and 
our  own  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  a  man  with  one  of  the 
ages  most  powerful  personalities,  a  victim  of  infantile  paralysis, 
without  losing  one  bit  of  his  efficiency. 

If  one  is  miserable  because  of  poverty,  dwell  upon  Abraham  Lin- 
coln who  made  his  way  under  the  most  trying  social  conditions  and 
abject  poverty.  There  is  a  way  to  burgeon  out  a  life  of  usefulness 
if  there  is  a  will.  The  greatest  life  is  not  always  that  of  the  high- 
est social  setting,  or  a  life  in  the  midst  of  affluence,  and  power  but 
the  life  of  genuine  service  for  others. 

In  fact  too  much  money  means  stagnation  for  progress.  The  man 
or  nation  begins  to  go  backward  when  ease,  wealth  and  power  be- 
come the  chief  interests. 

Overcoming  obstacles  gives  courage  in  the  same  manner  that 
physical  culture  makes  the  body  strong,  and  mental  training  makes 
the  mind  alert.     Encourage  the  will  power  "to  dare  to  do." 


THOUGHTLESS  CRUELTY 

This  is  a  brief  story  of  a  tragedy  caused  by  taunting  a  child  of 
physical  defects. 

One  of  the  basest  habits  that  any  normal  person  can  be  guilty  of 
is  to  refer  or  even  appear  to  be  cognizant  of  the  physical  deformity 
or  mental  short  comings  of  another. 

Most  especially  should  a  child's  feelings  always  be  considered. 
Anyone  who  will  hurt  a  child's  feelings  regardless  of  class  is  devoid 
of  the  finest  elements  that  make  manhood  and  womanhood.  Read 
the  following : 

A  news  dispatch  tells  of  Teresa  Corona,  14  years  old  and  six  feet  tall, 

who  ran  away  from  the  ridicule  of  her  fellow  pupils.      Thoughtlessly  her 

associates  made  her  the  victim  of  a  heartless  tragedy. 
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It  was  hard  enough  to  hear  the  self-consciousness  and  embarrassment 
which  the  child's  abnormal  size  made  inescapable,  but  those  who  made  her 
burden  greater  by  their  derision  were  unspeakably  cruel. 

Thousands  of  instances  like  this  occur,  where  some  physical  defect  or  pe- 
culiarity of  sensitive  persons  is  used  as  a  pretext  to  torture  them  with  un- 
kind remarks  which  cut  to  the  quick.  We  read  some  time  ago  of  a  young 
girl  who  finally  committed  suicide  because  she  had  been  driven  to  despera- 
tion by  rdiicule  of  her  family  name,  which  had  a  suggestive  meaning  to  ev- 
il-minded persons. 

Children  will  s,eize  upon  such  opportunities  to  harass  their  associates, 
sometimes  in  a  spirt  of  fun,  but  oiften  with  vicious  intent.  While  most 
parents  would  disapprove  of  such  conduct,  many  do  not  take  the  trouble  to 
explain  to  their  children  how  cruel  it  is,  or  appeal  to  their  better  natures 
to  induce  them  to  refrain  from  it. 

Unnecessary  infliction  of  mental  suffering  is  as  bad  or  worse  than  the 
infliction  of  physical  pain,  and  children  should  be  earnestly  admonished  to 
avoid  both  forms  of  cruelty. 


WHO  IS  INTELLIGENT? 

The  following  editorial  from  the  Reidsville  Review  answers  the 
question,  "who  is  intelligent  ?"  in  a  manner  that  is  convincing. 

We  wish  the  Reidsville  Review  or  some  other  exchange  would 
give  as  convincing  a  definition  as  to  "who  is  educated?" 

Read: 

Dr.  E.  E.  Free,  the  eminent  scientist,  hands  a  rather  hard  jolt  to  cer- 
tain professions  which  are  popularly  supposed  to  embrace  a  large  share 
of  the  world's  intelligence. 

Among  those  who  may  be  said  to  be  intelligent  at  all,  he  places  univer- 
sity professors,  actors,  doctors  and  preachers  lowest  in  the  scale.  His 
reason  for  this  conclusion,  which  he  says  is  made  as  a  result  of  scientific 
research,  is  that  'their  intelligence  gets  no  exercise;  they  learn  to  confuse 
dogmatic  plausibility  with  truth." 

Going  further,  Dr.  Free  declares  that  the  class  of  persons  who  use  their 
brains,  to  the  best  advantage  are  the  foremen-mechanics,  chief  riggers, 
precision  machinsts  and  the  like.  Slightly  less  able  than  these  are  engi- 
neers and  technical  men,  all  of  which  are  "required  to  get  the  facts  before 
reaching  conclusions." 

The  learned  doctor  doesn't  say  just  where  editors  come  in.  Maybe  it  is 
well.     Possibly  they  don't  come  in  at  all. 
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Howard  Keenan  and  Walter  Sistar,  linotype  operators,  who  have 
of  late  passed  from  the  portals  of  this  institution  out  into  the  world 
to  take  and  make  for  themselves  a  place  in  the  affairs  of  life,  visit- 
ed the  School  last  Sunday,  renewing  old  friendships  and  meeting 
new  boys. 

These  young  fellows  looked  like  real  men,  with  every  assurance 
of  making  a  success.  They  were  well  groomed,  had  a  splendid 
poise,  and  with  pride  told  of  their  movements  since  leaving  the 
the  School.  At  present  they  hold  positions  as  linotype  operators 
with  a  news  journal. 

One  of  North  Carolina's  most  valuable  assets  is  the  Jackson 
Training  School,  having  as  its  object  the  making  of  wayward  boys 
into  fine  citizens. 


YOUR  FLAG  AND  MY  FLAG 

Your  flag  and  my  flag ! 

To  every  star  and  stripe 
The  drums  beat  as  hearts  beat 

And  fif ers  shrilly  pipe ! 
Your  flag  and  my  flag — 

A  blessing  in  the  sky ; 
Your  hope  and  my  hope — 

It  never  hid  a  lie ! 
Home  land  and  far  land 

And  half  the  world  around, 
Old  Glory  hears  our  glad  salute 

And  ripples  to  the  sound. 

—Wilbur  D.  Nesbitt. 
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RAMBLING  AROUND 

By  Old  Hurrygraph 


"Life  should  be  full  of     earnest 
work, 
Our     hearts     unlashed     by     for- 
tune's frown; 
Let  perseverance  conquer  fate, 
And  merit     seize  the     victor's 
crown. 

"The  battle  is  not  to  the  strong, 
The  race  not     always     to    the 
fleet, 
And  he  who  seeks  to    pluck    the 
stars 
May     lose  the     jewels,  at     his 
feet." 


Nowadays  when  a  man  fails  in  bus- 
iness he  blames  it  on  everything  else 
but  himself. 

— o — 

Many  a  man  in  this  world  is  what 
he  is  because  some  woman  thinks  that 
it  what  he  ought  to  be. 

If  people  would  only  correct  their 
mistakes  before  they  make  them  this 
would  be  a  mighty  happy  old  world. 

I  have  grown  into  the  condition  of 
not  being  surprised  at  anything  that 
happens.  But  what  does  surprise  me 
is,  that  many  of  the  things  that  do 
happen  did  not  happen  sooner. 

It  does  not  do  a  bit  of  good  to  sit 
still  and  wish.  Wishing  gets  you  no- 
where. Doing  is  the  thing.  And  it 
doesn't  do  any  good  wishing  for  more 
if  you  are  not  making  the  most  of 
what  you  have.     You  will  find,  as  you 


grew  older,  the  world  judging  you 
not  by  the  size  of  your  possessions  or 
talents,  but  by  the  use  you  are  mak- 
ing of  them. 

— o — 
It  would  not  be  a  bad  idea  when  we 
have  tried  out  the  NRA,  and  all  the 
other  alphabetical  codes,  to  try  out 
the  Ten  Commandments  and  the  Gold- 
en Rule.  There's  real  virture  in 
these  two. 

— o — 
And  now — operettas  for  everybody, 
everywhere.  Broadway,  New  York, 
now  runs  straight  to  the  front  doors 
of  every  little  town  in  America.  No 
longer  do  those  living  far  from  Times 
Square  have  to  rely  on  the  second- 
rate  talent  of  road  shows,  for  their 
entertainment.  Radio  is  bringing  the 
best  musical  productions  of  the  past 
and  present,  with  all  of  the  thrill  and 
color  of  actual  stage  presentation, 
right  into  their  homes.  These  beauti- 
fully balanced  productions  have  been 
hailed  by  critics  throughout  the  coun- 
try as  a  distant  advance  in  radio  style 
technique.  With  the  assumption  that 
the  American  public  appreciates 
something  more  than  dance  tunes,  or 
individual  solos  of  fine  music,  these 
operetta  programs  offers  complete  pro- 
duction of  the  music  and  stories  that 
have  pleased  thousands  privileged  to 
see  these  shows  in  the  theatre.  Whip- 
ped into  tip-top  form  by  the  elimina- 
tion of  all  unnecessary  material,  these 
one-hour  operettas  have  a  fresh 
charm  that  is  delighting  an  audience 
of  unlimitlesss  proportions.  Neigh- 
bors and  friends  gather  in  homes  and 
enjoy  such     favorites     as     "Blossom 
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Time,"  "Princess  Flavia,''  "Sweet- 
hearts," and  the  like.  No  effort  is 
spared  to  make  the  illusion  of  the  the- 
atre complete.  There  is  the  prelim- 
inary tuning  up  of  the  orchestra;  the 
swish  of  the  opening  curtain,  which 
rolls  away  to  reveal  a  scene  previous- 
ly described  by  a  narrator. 
— o — 
The  reckless,  the  incompetent,  the 
discourteous,  continue  to  rule  the 
highways.  They  are,  of  course,  in  the 
minority,  representing  less  than  ten 
per  cent  of  all  motorists.  But  they 
menace  the  lives,  health  and  property 
of  the  ninety  per  cent  who  are  compe- 
tent, cautious  and  courteous.  There 
are  three  distinct  phases  to  the  auto- 
mobile accident  problem.  One  is  traf- 
fic laws — the  state  or  community 
which  lacks  a  reasonable,  modernized 
traffic  code,  thoroughly  and  efficiently 
enforced  by  highway  police,  is  itself, 
encouraging  accidents.  The  second 
phase  is  the  licensing  of  drivers.  As 
yet,  only  a  proportion  of  the  States 
have  set  up  machinery  for  checking 
on  the  experience,  ability,  and  the 
physical  attributes  of  motorists.  The 
third  phase  is  the  car  itself.  Millions 
of  automobiles  which  are  defective  in 
brakes,  steering  mechanism,  lights  or 
signaling  devices  are  permtted  to  use 
the  streets  and  highways.  Every  re- 
sponsible citizen  should  stand  square- 
ly behind  proposals  designed  to  re- 
form, perfect  and  improve  legislation 
concerning  one  or  another  of  these 
factors.  The  automobile  is  killing 
30,000  people  every  year — and  no  one 


knows  where  death,  behind  the  steer- 
ing wheel,  will  strike  next. 
— o — 
When  a  person  regards  the  need 
and  suffering  of  the  world  from  the 
standpoint  of  his  own  limited  resourc- 
es, he  is  well  nigh  overwhelmed  by 
the  sense  of  its  magnitude ;  by  the  ap- 
parent hopelessness  of  doing  anything 
to  mitigate  it  appreciably.  But  the 
organization  of  philanthropy  has  tre- 
mendously increased  the  power  of  the 
individual  to  help.  It  meaiia  for  him 
an  extension  of  his  personality,  so 
that  he  is  able  to  minister  to  hundreds 
where  alone  he  could  not  minister  to 
ten.  It  is  a  wonderful  thing,  and  a 
great  privilege  to  be  able  thus  to  mul- 
tiply the  few  loaves  and  fishes  which 
seem  so  hopelessly  inadequate.  Men 
and  women  of  humane  spirit  cannot 
too  highly  appreciate  the  chance  for 
effective  service  which  civilization's 
mechanism  provides.  One  need  no 
longer  stand  bewailing  the  lot  of  one's 
fellows.  Look  about  you  and  find 
some  agency  which  is  designed  and 
equipped  to  bring  practical  aid  to  ev- 
ery form  of  -need.  The  gift  of  your 
money  will  carry  your  personality  in- 
to the  doing  of  that  work,  especially 
where  the  gift  is  made  at  some  sacri- 
fice. Thus  you  can  help  to  heal  the 
sick,  to  relieve  the  halt,  to  protect  the 
weak,  to  recover  the  erring,  to  feed 
and  clothe  the  hungry  and  naked. 
There  is  no  longer  reason  why  any- 
one should  fail  to  have  a  part  in  such 
work  as  this. 


Work  and  study  brightens  the  most  deadly  monotony. 

— Selected. 
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HISTORY  OF  THE  FLAG 


The  United     States     Flag     is 
Ihird  oldest  of     the     National     Stan- 
dards of  the  world;  older     than     the 
Union  Jack  of  Great  Britian  or  the 
Tricolor  of  France. 

The  Flag  was  authorized  by  Con- 
gress June  14,  1777.  This  date  is  now 
observed  as  Flag  Day  throughout 
America. 

The  flag  was  first  flown  from  Fort 
Stanwix,  on  the  site  of  the  present 
city  of  Rome,  New  York,  on  August 
3,  1777.  It  was  first  under  fire  three 
days  later  in  the  battle  of  Oriskany, 
August  6,  1777. 

It  was  first  decreed  that  there  should 
be  a  star  and  stripe  for  each  State, 
making  thirteen  stars  and  thirteen 
stripes;  for  the  states  at  that  time 
had  just  been  erected  from  the  origi- 
nal Thirteen  Colonies. 

The  colors  of  the  Flag  may  be  thus 
explained:  The  red  is  for  valor,  zeal, 
and  fervency;  the  white  for  hope, 
purity,  cleanliness  of  life,  and  recti- 
tude of  conduct;  the  blue,  the  color  of 
heaven,  for  reverence  to  God,  loyalty, 
sincerity,  justice,  and  truth. 

The  star  symbolizes  dominion,  and 
sovreignty  as  well  as  lofty  aspira- 
tion. The  constellation  of  the  stars 
within  the  union,  one  star  for  each 
State,  is  emblematic  of  our  Federal 
Constitution  which  reserves  to  the 
States  their  individual  sovereignty 
except  as  to  rights  delegated  by  them 
to  the  Federal  Government. 

The  symbolism  of  the  Flag  was 
thus  interpreted  by  General  Washing- 
ton: "We  take  the  stars  from  Heav- 
en, the  red  from  our  mother  country, 
separating  it  by  white     stripes,  thus 


(Selected) 

the  showing  that  we  have  separated  from 
her,  and  the  white  stripes  shall  go 
down  to  posterity  representing  Liber- 
ty." 

In  1794  Vermont  and  Kentucky 
were  admitted  to  the  Union  and  the 
number  of  stars  and  stripes  was  rais- 
ed to  fifteen.  As  other  states  came 
into  the  Union  it  became  evident  that 
there  would  be  too  many  stripes.  So 
in  1818  Congress  enacted  that  the 
number  of  stripes  be  reduced  and  re- 
stricted to  thirteen,  representing  the 
thirteen  original  States;  while  a  star 
should  be  added  for  each  succeeding 
State.     That  law  is  the  law  today. 

The  name  "Old  Glory"  was  given  to 
our  National  Flag  August  10,  1831, 
by  Captain  William  Driver. 

The  Flag  was  first  carried  in  bat- 
tle at  the  Brandywine,  September  11, 
1777.  It  first  flew  over  foreign  terri- 
tory January  28,  1778,  at  Nassau,  Ba- 
hama, Islands — Fort  Nassau  having 
been  captured  by  the  Americans  in 
the  course  of  the  War  for  Indepen- 
dence. 

The  first  foreign  salute  to  the  Flag 
was  rendered  by  the  French  Admiral 
LaMotte  Piquet,  off  Quiberon  Bay, 
February  13,  1778. 

The  United  States  Flag  is  unique 
in  the  deep  and  noble  significance  of 
its  message  to  the  entire  world,  a  mes- 
sage of  national  independence,  of  in- 
dividual liberty,  of  idealism,  of  pa- 
triotism. 

It  symbolizes  national  independence 
and  popular  sovereignty.  It  is  not 
the  Flag  of  a  reigning  family  or  a 
royal  house,  but  of  a  hundred  and 
twenty  million  free  people  welded  in- 
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to  a  Nation  one  and  inseparable,  unit- 
ed not  only  by  community  of  interest 
but  by  vital  unity  of  sentiment  and 
purpose;  a  Nation  distinguished  for 
the  clear  individual  conception  of  its 
citizens  alike  of  their  duties  and  their 
privileges,,  their  obligations  and  their 
rights. 

It  incarnates  for  all  mankind  the 
spirit  of  Liberty  and.  the  glorious 
ideal  of  human  Freedom;  not  the 
freedom  of  unrestraint  or  the  liberty 
of  license,  but  an  unique  ideal  of  equal 
opportunity  for  life,  liberty,  and  lofty 
principles  of  duty,  righteousness  and 
of  justice,  and  attainable  by  obedience 
to  self-imposed  laws. 

Floating  from  the  lofty  pinnacle  of 
American  idealism,  it  is  a  beacon  of 
enduring  hope,  like  the  famous  Statue 
of  Liberty  enlightening  the  world  to 
the  oppressed  of  all  lands.  It  floats 
over  a  wondrous  assemblage  of  peo- 
ple from  every  racial  stock  of  the 
earth  whose  united  hearts  constitute 
an  indivisible  and  invincible  force  for 
the  defence  of  the  downtrodden. 

It  embodies  the  essence  of  patriot- 


ism. Its  spirit  is  the  spirit  of  the 
American  nation.  Its  history  is  the 
history  of  the  American  people. 

It  bears  witness  to  the  expansion 
of  our  national  boundaries,  the  de- 
velopment of  our  natural  resources, 
and  the  splendid  structure  of  our  civ- 
ilization. It  prophesies  the  triumph 
of  popular  government,  of  civic  and 
religious  liberty,  and  of  national 
righteousness  throughout  the  world. 

The  Flag  first  rose  over  thirteen 
States  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard, 
with  a  population  of  some  three  mil- 
lion people.  Today  it  flies  over  forty- 
eight  States,  extending  across  the 
continent,  and  over  great  islands  of 
the  two  oceans;  and  over  one  hundred 
and  twenty  millions  owe  it  allegiance. 

It  has  been  brought  to  this  proud 
position  by  love  and  sacrifice.  Citi- 
zens have  advanced  it  and  heroes 
have  died  for  it.  It  is  the  sign  made 
visible  of  the  strong  spirit  that  has 
brought  liberty  and  prosperity  to  the 
people  of  America. 

It  is  the  flag  of  all  of  us  alike.  Let 
us  accord  it  honor  and  loyalty. 


THE  RAINBOW 

Boats  sail  on  the  rivers, 
And  ships  sail  on  the  seas ; 

But  clouds  that  sail  across  the  sky- 
Are  prettier  far  than  these. 

There  are  bridges  on  the  rivers, 

As  pretty  as  you  please ; 
But  the  bow  that  bridges  heaven 

And  overtops  the  trees, 
And  builds  a  road  from  earth  to  sky, 

Is  preettier  far  than  these. 

— Christina  Rosetti. 
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HOW  TO  DISPLAY  THE  FLAG 

(Selected) 


The  National  Americanism  Commis- 
sion of  the  American  Legion  urges  all 
to  observe  the  rules  of  the  Flag  Code 
in  showing  proper  respect  for  the  na- 
tional colors.  Following  are  some 
general  rules: 

The  Flag  represents  the  living 
country,  and  is  itself  considered  a  liv- 
ing thing. 

The  Flag  should  be  displayed  only 
from  sunrise  to  sunset,  or  between 
such  hours  as  may  be  designated  by 
proper  authority. 

It  should  be  hoisted  briskly,  but 
lowered  slowly. 

When  carried  in  a  procession  with 
other  flags,  the  national  colors  should 
be  either  on  the  marching  right  (the 
Flag's  own  right)  or  when  there  is  a 
line  of  other  flags,  it  may  be  in  the 
front  of  the  center  of  the  line. 

When  displayed  with  another  flag 
against  a  wall  it  should  be  to  the 
right  (its  own  right)  and  the  staff 
should  be  in  front  of  the  other  where 
they  cross. 

Where  a  number  of  flags  or  pen- 
nants of  societies  are  displayed  in  a 
stand,  the  United  States  Flag  should 
be  in  the  center  and  the  highest. 

When  the  Flag  is  displayed  in  a 
manner  other  than  by  being  flown 
from  a  staff,  it  should  be     displayed 


flat,  whether  indoors  or  out. 

The  union  should  be  uppermost  and 
to  the  Flag's  own  right — to  the  ob- 
server's left. 

When  displayed  over  the  middle  on 
the  street,  the  Flag  should  be  sus- 
pended vertically  with  the  union  to 
the  north  in  an  east  and  west  street, 
cr  to  the  east  in  a  north  and  south 
street. 

When  on  a  speaker's  platform,  the 
Flag,  if  displayed  flat,  should  be  dis- 
played above  and  behind  the  speaker. 
If  displayed  from  a  staff  it  should  be 
in  the  position  of  honor,  at  the  speak- 
er's right. 

The  Flag  should  never  be  used  to 
cover  the  speaker's  desk  nor  to  drape 
over  the  front  of  the  platfrom. 

When  the  Flag  is  displayed  from  a 
staff  projecting  horizontally  or  at  an 
angle  from  the  window  sill,  balcony 
or  front  of  the  building,  the  union  of 
the  Flag  should  go  clear  to  the  peak 
of  the  staff  unless  the  Flag  is  at  half- 
mast  for  mourning. 

When  the  Flag  is  suspended  from 
a  line,  extending  from  a  house  to  a 
pole  at  the  edge  of  the  sidewalk,  the 
Flag  should  be  hoisted  out  from  the 
building,  towards  the  pole,  union 
first. 


"Getting  things  does  not  make  a  full  life.  Many  a  million- 
aire has  an  emtpy  existence,  with  all  kinds  of  outward  magnifi- 
cence, but  an  appalling  lack  of  happiness  within.  A  truly  full 
life  gives  out  from  itself  continually,  like  a  fountain  fed  by 
never-failing  springs.  That  is  Christ's  teaching,  and  He  leads 
us  toward  fullness  of  life." 
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"SEEING"  THE  FLAG 


By  Mary  J. 

On  the  fourteenth  of  June  our  na- 
tion celebrates  Flag  Day,  the  anniver- 
sary of  the  adoption  of  our  national 
banner  which  is  lovingly  known  as 
the  "Stars  and  Stripes."  This  flag 
floats  over  our  schoolhouses,  it  hangs 
on  the  walls  of  our  schoolrooms,,  it  is 
seen  in  our  churches,  we  display  it  in 
front  of  our  homes  and  places  of  busi- 
ness on  certain  patriotic  days,  yet 
have  we  ever  really  seen  it?  Famil- 
iar as  we  are  with  this  emblem,  so 
that  we  recognize  it  at  a  glance,  could 
we  describe  it  with  such  exactness 
that  one  could  be  made  from  our  de- 
scription? Or  would  we  ourselves  be 
able  to  draw  a  flag  which  would  be 
true  in  every  detail?  Here  are  a  few 
questions  by  which  we  may  test  our- 
selves as  to  our  knowledge  of  our 
flag.  See  if  you  can  answer  them 
without  once  looking  at  a  flag.  Credit 
yourself  with  a  point  for  every  ques- 
tion correctly  answered  and  see  what 
your  score  will  be. 

1.     Give     correct    proportions     for 


Galbraith 

flag   (width  and  length). 

2.  How  many  stripes  has  the  flag? 

3.  What  colors  are  these  stripes? 

4.  How  many  stripes  of  each  col- 
or? 

5.  What  color  is  the  top  stripe? 
The  bottom  stripe? 

6.  What  color  is  the  space  at  the 
upper  left  corner? 

7.  How  many  stripes  in  width  is 
'the  space  in  the  upper  left  corner? 

8.  How  many  stars  appear  in  the 
corner  space? 

9.  How  many  stars  in  a  row  each 
way? 

10.  How  many  points  has  each 
star? 

If  you  have  been  successful  in  an- 
swering these  ten  question  correctly, 
you  may  feel  a  justifiable  pride  in 
your  accomplishment.  Try  them  out, 
also,  at  a  Flag  Day  party  in  the  form 
of  a  contest  and  seen  what  fun  you 
will  have.  It  is  just  possible  that 
some  of  the  contestants  might  learn 
something,  too. 


(Answers  to  above  questions  may  be  found  at  the  bottom  of  page  30.) 


If  each  of  us  would  always  govern  our  temper,  tongue 
and  conduct ;  cultivate  within  us  courage,  affection  and  gentle- 
ness; so  conduct  ourselves  that  in  us  thrift,  industry  and 
promptness  could  be  commended ;  separate  ourselves  from  cru- 
elty, arrogrance  and  ingratitude;  seek  to  find  health,  friends 
and  contentment ;  acquire  dignity,  gracefulness  and  intellectu- 
al power ;  give  when  possible  to  the  needy,  spread  a  smile  where 
there  is  sadness  and  show  appreciation  to  those  who  make 
themselves  worthy,  man's  abode  here  on  earth  can  be  made 
better  to  be  a  stepping  stone  to  the  region  where  He  said,  "I  go 
to  prepare  a  place  for  you." — Selected. 
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OLD  FLAG 


What  shall  I  say  to  you,  Old  Flag? 

You  are  so  grand  in  every  fold, 

So  linked  with  mighty  deeds  of  old, 

So  steeped  in  blood  where  heroes  fell, 

So  torn  and  pierced  by  shot  and  shell, 

So  calm,  so  still,  so  firm,  so  true, 

My  throat  swells  at  the  sight  of  you,  Old  Flag. 

What  of  the  men  who  lifted  you,  Old  Flag, 

Upon  the  top  of  Bunker's  Hill, 

Who  crushed  the  Briton's  cruel  will, 

Mid  shock  and  roar  and  crash  and  scream, 

Who  crossed  the  Delaware's  frozen  stream, 

Who  starved,  who  fought,  who  bled,  who  died, 

That  you  might  float  in  glorious  pride,  Old  Flag. 

What  of  the  women  brave  and  true,  Old  Flag, 
Who,  while  the  cannon  thundered  wild, 
Sent  forth  a  husband,  lover,  child, 
Who  labored  in  the  field  by  day, 
Who  all  the  night  long  knelt  to  pray, 
And  thought  that  God  great  mercy  gave 
If  only  freely  you  might  wave,  Old  Flag. 

What  is  your  mission  now,  Old  Flag? 

What  but  to  set  all  people  free, 

To  rid  the  world  of  misery, 

To  guard  the  right,  avenge  the  wrong, 

And  gather  in  one  joyful  throng, 

Beneath  your  folds  in  close  embrace, 

All  burdened  ones  of  every  race,  Old  Flag. 

Right  nobly  do  you  lead  the  way,  Old  Flag, 

Your  stars  shine  out  for  liberty, 

Your  white  stripes  stand  for  purity, 

Your  crimson  claims  that  courage  high, 

For  Honor's  sake  to  fight  and  die. 

Lead  on  against  the  alien  shore, 

We'll  follow  you  to  e'en  Death's  door,  Old  Flag. 

— Hubbard  Parker. 
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LINCOLN'S  IMMORTAL  ADDRESS 

By  Mrs.  Charles  P.  Wiles 


At  the  entrance  to  Oxford  Univer- 
sity in. England  is  a  bronze  tablet 
which  contains  the  famous  address  of 
Abraham  Lincoln. 

That  address  has  been  translated 
into  many  languages  and  is  known  to 
school  boys  of  many  lands.  It  takes 
rank  among  the  great  addresses  of 
all  lands  and  of  all  periods  of  his- 
tory. 

Tradition  has  long  given  us  the 
story  of  how  the  world-famed  ad- 
dress delivered  at  the  battlefield  of 
Gettysburg  came  to  be  written  on  the 
reverse  side  of  a  used  envelope  which 
had  been  handed  Lincoln  by  his  Sec- 
retary of  State,  William  H.  Seward, 
while  the  train  was  speeding  on  its 
way.  But  whether  he  had  delayed 
the  writing  of  it  because,  in  his  busy 
life,  his  hours  crowded  with  many 
duties,  he  saw  no  time  to  give  to  it, 
no  one  actually  knew  but  could  only 
conjecture. 

And  people  have  wondered  that 
Lincoln  could  produce  such  a  finished 
work  in  so  short  time;  for  it  has  long 
been  considered  one  of  the  master- 
pieces of  literature.  But  recently  the 
original  copy  was  found  and  the  real 
story  has  been  made  public. 

The  story  is  this: 

Mr.  Lincoln  wrote  the  speech  in 
the"  office  of  the  capitol  at  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

After  many  hours  of  toil  in  an  en- 
deavor to  make  it  perfect,  with  not  a 
word  too  much  or  one  too  little,  he 
considered  it  finished.  He  had  never 
been  a  tiresome,  long-draw-out  speak- 
er. Rather,  he  believed  in  saying 
what  he  had  to  say  concisely,  and  to 


the  point,  in  a  short  time, 

What  was  his  consternation,  as  the 
train  bore  him  on  toward  Gettysburg, 
to  discover  that  he  had  left  the  ad- 
dress over  which  he  had  toiled  long 
and  hard  in  his  desk  at  his  office!  But 
the  thoughts  embodied  in  that  im- 
mcrtal  address  were  so  much  a  part 
of  himself  that,  in  reproducing  it,  the 
only  difference  between  the  reproduc- 
tion and  the  original  is  in  the  punctu- 
ation. It  was  written  on  plain  un- 
ruled paper  in  Lincoln's  neat,  fine 
handwriting. 

The  story  of  the  custodian  of  the 
original  address  is  an  interesting  one. 

At  one  time,  when  Lincoln  was  a 
young  man  traveling  from  one  court 
to  another  in  his  practice  of  law,  he 
was  snow-bound  for  a  number  of  days 
on  a  farm.  In  those  pioneer  days  it 
was  the  custom  in  every  farmhouse 
to  receive  stranded  travelers  and  ex- 
tend hospitality  to  them,  for  inns 
were  almost  if  not  altogether  un- 
known in  the  outlying  districts.  This 
was  his  experience  on  a  number  of 
occasions  during  the  twelve  years 
when  he  rode  the  circuit  in  central 
Illinois. 

It  was  Mr.  T.  B.  Keegan,  of  Otta- 
wa, Illinois,  who  was  his  host.  Years 
later,  Robert  Lincoln,  the  only  son  of 
his  famous  father  who  lived  to  matur- 
ity, in  appreciation  of  the  gracious 
hospitality  shown  to  the  young  law- 
yer, his  father,  presented  to  the 
daughter  of  Mr.  Keegan  the  original 
document,  together  with  a  photo- 
graph of  Lincoln. 

It  is  this  document  which  has  come 
to  light. 
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VISITED  SPOT  WHERE  GOLD  WAS 
DISCOVERED 

(The  Beacon,  Lambertville,  N.  J.) 


Spanning  a  continent  in  space  and 
almost  a  century  in  time,  local  resi- 
dents recently  had  interesting  experi- 
ences in  tracing  the  movements  of 
Wilson  Marshall  from  Lambertville 
to  California.  When  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Elmer  Smith  motored  to  the  Pacific 
Coast  they  determined  to  include  in 
their  tour  the  site  of  Marshall's  epo- 
chal discovery  of  gold.  From  their 
home  in  this  city  they  can  look  out 
upon  the  boyhood  home  of  Marshall 
and  it  was;  their  hope  to  see  where  he 
had  made  his  later  home. 

Driving  from  Sacramento,  Califor- 
nia over  perfect  boulevards,  they 
came  to  the  historic  spot  formerly  the 
mill  of  Captain  Sutter.  It  was  in  the 
raceway  of  this  mill,  used  to  saw 
lumber  for  building  material,  that 
Marshall,  in  1848,  picked  up  the 
flakes  of  strange  metal  that  he  found 
to  be  gold.  On  the  spot  is  now  piled 
a  mass  of  native  boulders  an  in  white 
stones  are  formed  the  words  "Sutter's 
Mill."  Not  far  from  this  spot  rests 
the  body  of  Marshall  under  an  impos- 
ing monument,  30  feet  high. 

The  Lambertville  man  went  to  the 
trouble  of  copying  in  detail  all  the  in- 
scriptions on  the  four  sides. 

On  the  north  side  is  the  name 
"Marshall,"  with  a  miner's  pan,  shov- 
el, pick  and  gun,  and  the  date  "1848." 

On  the  east  side:  "Committee  for 
the  State,  A.  Caminetti,  John  H. 
Mills,  George  Holmeister,  H.  C.  Ges- 
ford.  The  site  of  this  monument  is  a 
gift  to  the  State  of  California  from 
Placerville  Parlor.  N.  S.  G.  W." 


On  the  south  side:  Saw  logging 
hook,  axe>  pine  tree  branch  and  log 
cabins. 

On  the  west  side:  "Erected  by  the 
State  of  California  in  memory  of 
James  W.  Marshall,  the  discoverer  of 
gold,  born  October  8,  1810,  died  Au- 
gust 10,  1885.  The  first  flake  was 
found  in  the  race  of  Sutter's  Mill,  Co- 
loma,  January  24,  1848." 

A  short  distance  away  is  the  town 
of  Coloma,  once  the  center  of  the  dra- 
matic and  at  times  tragic  gold 
rush.  The  town  is|  now  but  a  small 
place  with  departed  grandeur.  In  it 
can  be  found  the  shack  that  was  the 
home  of  Marshall.  More  like  a  barn, 
with  a  little  lean-to  porch  over  which 
vines  straggle,  there  has  been  little 
effort  to  preserve  it  and  but  for  the 
fact  that  California  weather  is  not 
destructive,  it  would  have  disappear- 
ed long  ago.  A  covering  roof  has  been 
added  to  the  original  roof,  but  no  oth- 
er protection  or  mark  of  care  can  be 
seen. 

Contrary  to  common  belief,  Mar- 
shall made  no  request  for  relief  from 
the  State  of  California  in  his  declin- 
ing years,  but  he  asked  to  be  recom- 
pensed for  property  that  was  right- 
fully his,  but  which  was  taken  from 
him  unjustly. 

He  asked  for  $10,  000  and  the  Leg- 
islature, after  some  delays,  paid  him 
about  this  sum  in  installments.  His 
death  occurred  in  1885. 

Prior  to  that  time  he  made  one  trip 
back  to  Lambertville  to  visit  his 
friends  and  relatives,  and  at  that  time 
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he  left  a  nugget  of  California  gold  to 
be  placed  in  the  cornerstone  of  the 
First  Baptist  Church    in  memory    of 


his  parents,  who  had     been     earnest 
members  of  that  congregation. 


Three  prospectors,  sluicing  for  gold  in  New  Guiena,  threw 
away  into  a  stream  great  quantities  of  a  metal  worth  three 
times  more  than  gold.  When  it  was  too  late  to  do  more  than 
gather  a  few  scraps  of  this  blue-gray  metal,  it  was  discovered 
to  be  osmiridium,  a  very  rare  mineral  containing  osmium  and 
iriduf.  This  metal  is  one  of  the  hardest  and  heaviest  metals, 
and  is  used  for  scientific  instrument  and  for  tipping  fountain 
pens.  In  the  crude  state  it  is  valued  at  from  two  hundred  dol- 
lars to  three  hundred  dollars  an  ounce. — Youth's  World. 


NO  PERSON  IS  POOR  WHO  HAS  A 
FRIEND 


The     man  is  poor  indeed 
not  a  friend.  If  one  stops     to     think 
just  how  utterly  miserable  this  world 
would  be  if  none  of  us  could  boast  of 
having  a  friend. 

To  have  a  friend,  one  must  be  a 
friend.  Too  many  of  us  like  to  have 
friends,  to  benefit  by  their  unselfish- 
ness and  genuine  good  heartedness,  but 
we  do  not  consider  that  they,  in  turn 
expect  the  same  treament  from  us. 
They  are  considerate  and  in  the  same 
degree  we  should  return  this  consider- 
tion.  True  friendship  depends  not 
on  fancy,  imagination  or  pure  senti- 
ment, but  on  character.  Without  char- 
acter, no  one  can  be  a  friend  in  the 
fullest  sense  of  the  word.  Real  friend- 
ship is  abiding.  True  friendship  is 
not  easily  forgotten  or  lightly  brok- 


( Selected) 

who  has  en.  If  you  see  two  supposedly  friends 
sever  their  friendship  at  the  slightest 
provocation,  then  you  may  know  that 
they  never,  in  any  sense  of  the  word 
were  true  friends.  Someone  has  com- 
pared friendship  to  charity  in  that  it 
suffereth  long  and  is  kind.  To  a  true 
friend,  one  need  not  be  afraid  to  talk 
freely  and  truthfully,  because  this  per- 
son will  understand  you.  In  your  dai- 
ly routine  you  will  come  in  contact 
with  many  persons  that  are  eager  to 
receive  but  extremely  reluctant  to 
give.  They  are  typical  "takers."  To 
be  a  good  friend  is  one  of  the  noblest 
of  accomplishments  and  one  of  the 
most  difficult.  Even  fragments  of 
friendship  are  to  be  treasured,  and 
lucky  is  the  person  that  can  lay  claim 
to  a  true  friend. 
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MRS.  PRESIDENT'S  FLOWERS 

By  Mary  F.  Anderson 


"Roses — red  and  pink  Radiance 
roses — have  generally  been  the  favor- 
ites in  the  White  House  Gardens," 
Mr.  Henlock,  who  was  gardener  there 
for  nearly  half  a  century,  relates. 

"The  Radiance  rose  blooms  early 
and  lasts  until  freezing  weather,  and 
its  symmetry  and  color  are  most  sat- 
isfactory. While  Mrs.  Roosevelt  uses 
other  types  of  roses  for  interior  deco- 
ration, there  will  soon  be  more  than 
ten  thousand  rooted  cuttings  planted 
in  prepared  beds  about  the  grounds." 

The  rose  garden,  which  is  one  of 
the  most  important  landscape  units  on 
the  White  House  grounds,  was  de- 
signed by  the  first  Mrs.  Wilson.  (Both 
Mrs.  Wilsons,  it  will  be  remembered, 
were  Southern  women,  the  first  a 
Georgian,  the  second  a  Virginian.) 
The  first  was  an  artist  of  considerable 
ability  with  a  penchant  for  landscape 
design,  and  left  on  the  grounds  south 
of  the  mansion  several  spots  of  beau- 
ty of  her  design  and  making. 

Besides  her  rose  garden,  Mrs.  Wil- 
son grouped  the  shrubbery  about  the 
south  entrance  and  designed  the 
"Presidents's  Walk"  and  the  peren- 
nial section — that  lovely  bit  of  Italian 
garden  near  the  east  wing  of  the 
White  House.  In  the  center  of  the 
perennial  section  is  a  small  pool  of 
water  which  mirrors  the  stately  ar- 
bir  vitaes  that  stand  by  its  edge. 

Pebbled  walks  are  bordered  with 
hyacinths,  peonies,  phlox,  petunias, 
poppies,  dianthus,  marigolds,  and  a 
host  of  other  perennials,  each  in  its 
proper  season.  These  are  succeeded 
at  last  by  sprightly     cosmos,     heavy 


headed  dahlias,  and  vari-tinted  chry- 
santhemums which  continue  the 
blooming  pageant  until  long  after  the 
first  flurries  of  snow  have  fallen. 
.  Mr.  Henlock  was  gardener  from 
the  first  Cleveland  administration  un- 
til he  reached  the  retirement  age  near 
the  close  of  the  Hoover  term.  More 
than  any  other  person  he  is  familiar 
with  the  floral  preferences  of  the  peo- 
ple who  have  lived  in  the  White 
House. 

Favorites  of  First  Ladies 

"Mrs.  Franklin  Roosevelt's  favor- 
ite flower  seems  to  be  the  yellow  rose," 
a  member  of  the  gardener's  staff  said, 
"a  golden  yellow  with  coppery  tints 
like  a  sunset."  Several  greenhouses 
are  specializing  with  the  sunset-tinted 
rose  with  it  long  stems  and  velvety 
petaled  flowers  shaped  something  like 
the  La  France.  Mr.  Saunders,  the  suc- 
cessor of  Mr.  Henlock,  says  that  Mrs. 
Roosevelt  thinks  that  shade  blends 
better  with  the  pronounced  colors  of 
the  state  drawing  rooms,  than  the 
light  pink  or  deep  red  roses. 

Mrs.  Theodore  Roosevelt  was  fond 
of  fragrant  old-fashioned  garden 
flowers,  blossoms  that  blended  well  in 
bouquets,  such  as  heliotropes,  lilies  of 
the  valley,  sweet  peas,  and  baby's 
breath.  The  sweet  pea  was  probably 
her  choice  of  all  flowers.  There  was 
a  riot  of  colors  in  the  long  rows  of 
sweet  peas  that  ran  several  times 
across  the  garden,  and  it  was  Mrs. 
Roosevelt's  own  particular  job  to  go 
with  scissors  and  basket  in  the  morn- 
ings and  cut  sweet  peas  for  the 
breakfast  table.     It  was     Mrs.  Theo- 
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dore  Roosevelt  who  solved  the  hand- 
shaking problem,  which  is  such  a 
strain  at  public  receptions,  by  carry- 
ing an  enormous  bouquet  of  flowers 
which  so  engrossed  her  hands  that  no 
one  expected  her  to  lay  aside  the 
flowers  and  was  quite  satisfied  with 
her  nod  and  gracious  smile. 
Bouquets  for  Guests 
Mrs.  Hoover  was  also  fond  of  gar- 
den flowers  and  observed  a  lovely  cus- 
tom started  by  Mrs.  Cleveland  of  giv- 
ing departing  guests  bouquets  of 
White  House  garden  flowers,,  which 
she  had  often  gathered  herself,  re- 
membering the  special  preferences  of 
her  guests.  She  frequently  used  Cal- 
ifornia flowers  and  fruits  in  her  deco- 
rative schemes — pomegrantes,  tanger- 


ines, oranges,  and  purple  grapes  that 
gave  vivid  splashes  of  color.  Her  fa- 
vorite of  all  flowers]  was  probably  the 
lily  of  the  valley.  She  seemed  to  com- 
bine it  with  everything  she  wore,  and 
seemed  to  like  its  fragrance  for  her 
sitting  room. 

Mrs.  Harding  delighted  in  the  use 
of  American  Beauty  roses.  She  said 
that  she  would  use  gay  flowers  about 
the  house  to  dispel  the  cloud  of  gloom 
which  had  hung  everywhere  during 
the  war.  Great  clusters  of  vivid,  long- 
stemmed  roses,  stood  in  tall  jars  and 
high  vases  everywhere  flowers  could 
possibly  be  placed.  They  glowed  in 
dark  corners  like  smoldering  candles 
and  in  great  velvety  mounds  on  tables 
in  the  middle  of  the  rooms. 


WHICH  ARE  YOU? 

There  are  two  kinds  of  people  on  earth  today ; 

Just  two  kinds  of  people,  no  more,  I  say, 

Not  the  sinner  and  saint,  for  it's  well  understood, 

The  good  are  half  bad,  and  the  bad  are  half  good, 

Not  the  rich  and  the  poor,  for  to  rate  a  man's  wealth, 

You  must  first  know  the  state  of  his  conscience  and  health. 

Not  the  humble  and  proud,  for  in  life's  little  span, 

Who  puts  on  vain  airs,  is  not  counted  a  man. 

Not  the  happy  and  sad,  for  the  swift  flying  years 

Bring  each  man  his  laughter,  each  man  his  tears 

No ;  the  two  kinds  of  peo.ple  on  earth  I  mean, 

Are  the  people  who  lift  and  the  people  who  lean, 

Wherever  you  go,  you  will  find  the  earth's  masses 

Are  always  divided  in  just  these  two  classes. 

And,  oddly  enough,  you  will  find  too,  I  mean, 

There's  only  one  lifter  to  twenty  who  lean, 

In  which  class  are  you  ?     Are  you  easing  the  load 

Of  overtaxed  lifters,  who  toil  down  the  road? 

Or  are  you  a  leaner,  who  lets  others  share 

Your  portion  of  labor  and  worry  and  care  ? 

— Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox. 
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REVIVAL  OF  HISTORIC  NATCHEZ 

TRACE 


By  Robert 

The  now  neglected  "Natchez 
Trace,"  the  oldest  highway  in  the 
southeast — one  of  the  oldest  in  the 
United  States — soon  may  throb  again 
with  traffic  and  find  a  new  usefulness 
as  a  national  historical  route. 

Southerners  are  campaigning  in 
Washington  for  a  revived  Natchez 
Trace  and  are  getting  action.  Con- 
gressman Jeff  Busby  got  the  House 
to  vote  a  $50,000  appropriation  for  a 
survey  and  he  now  is  after  a  $50,- 
000,00  allocation  for  actual  construc- 
tion. In  this  he  is  being  supported 
by  other  congressmen  from  the  states 
traversed  by  tho  road  that  played  a 
vital  part  in  the  South's  history. 

In  ante-bellum  days  the  Trace  was 
the  main  road  of  the  southeast,  the 
great  connecting  link  of  the  mid-south 
with  the  eastern  United  States.  Farm 
products,  from  the  Tennessee  and  Mis- 
sissippi valleys  were  freighted  down 
those  rivers  on  flat-boats,  to  Natchez 
and  New  Orleans.  The  products  of 
the  Ohio  valley  traveled  the  same 
route.  The  return  trip  of  the  trad- 
ers via  the  river  was  difficult  because, 
of  course,  it  was  upstream.  An  over- 
land route  was  necessary  and  the  tra- 
velers bound  north  carved  the  Nat- 
chez Trace  out  of  the  wilderness.  It 
came  to  have  great  military  import- 
ance, also. 

Treaty  Protected  Pioneers 

Revival  of  the  Natchez  Trace  has 
been  the  principal  interest  for  years 
of  Col.  Jim  Walton  of  Eupora,  Miss., 
and  he  instituted  the  movement  for  a 
national  highway     memorializing  the 


H.  Brown 

first  overland  road  connecting  the 
east  with  the  southeast.  Col.  Walton 
explains : 

The  first  official  recognition  of  the 
Natchez  Trace  occurred  in  1801  when 
a  treaty  was  concluded  between  Choc- 
taws  and  Chichsaws  and  the  federal 
government  for  the  protection  of  tra- 
velers on  the  Trace  between  Natchez 
and  Nashville.  At  that  time  the 
stretch  was  a  mere  path. 

"In  1818  and  again  1819  Congress 
appropriated  funds  to  broaden  and 
improve  the  Trace  as  a  post  and 
stage  road.  This  road  continued  to 
be  used  for  stage  and  mail  purposes 
until  the  war  between  the  states. 

"After  the  war,  it  was  completely 
superceded  by  railroads  and  fell  in- 
to disuse.  Towns  moved  over  to  the 
railroads  from  the  highway.  Houston, 
Miss.,  is  one  of  the  few  towns  along 
its  route  which  didn't  move." 

The  old  trail  passes  near  Florence, 
Ala.,  and  Tupelo,  Miss.,  but  doesn't 
enter  either.  Muscle  Shoals  was  the 
the  spot  that  wagon  trains  traveling 
overland  crossed  the  broad  Tennessee. 
It  was  the  only  shallow  place  in  the 
river.  i 

Andrew  Jackson,  Zachary  Taylor 
and  James  K.  Polk  traversed  the 
Trace  to  the  presidency.  Lorezy  Dow 
and  all  the  missionaries  to  the  South- 
west shared  the  route  with  hundreds 
of  outlaws,  including  John  A  Murrell, 
the  Harps  and  Turners.  David  Crock- 
ett went  over  it  to  give  his  life  in  de- 
fense of  the  Alamo  and  Sam  Houston 
moved  west     along    the     road     from 
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Nashville   to   become   the   first   presi- 
dent of  Texas. 

Saw  Lincoln  Inaugurated 
Walton,  82-year-old  newspaper 
publisher  of  Eupora,  has  traveled 
many  miles  during  the  last  few 
months  promoting  this  highway  for 
automobiles.  Incidentally,  he  is  one  of 
the  few  persons  alive  who  witnessed 
the  inauguration  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
in  1861.     He  continues: 

"It  has  more  historical  background 
than  anything  far  more  developed  by 
the  government  for  historical  preser- 
vation's sake.  Recent  discoveries  of 
stone  pendants  and  mummified  re- 
mains along  the  Trace  are  said  by 
scientists  to  be  four  thousand  years 
old  or  older. 

"Dr.  J.  M.  Clark,  of  Russellville, 
Ala.,  has  a  collection  of  stone  pen- 
dants such  as,  high  priests     and     the 


chief  men  of  remote  Indian  tribes  or" 
other  prehistoric  races  wore.  The 
stones  for  these  pendants  were  evi- 
dently mined  in  Peru  or  in  the  Andes 
Mountains.  Dr.  Clark's  collection  was 
dug  along  the  Natchez  Trace  in 
northern  Alabama  and  their  presence 
cannot  be  accounted  for  except  worn 
by  envoys  and  ambassadors  from 
South  America  who  died  on  their 
missions  and  all  their  regalia  was 
buried  with  them.  This  indicates  the 
Trace  was  the  site  of  a  road  years  be- 
fore the  European  discovery  of  Amer- 
ica. 

The  people  of  the  south  are  trying 
to  restore  that  part  of  the  ancient  In- 
dian highway  between  Panama  Canal 
and  Washington." 

Natchez  Trace  organizations  have 
been  formed  in  every  town  and  city 
along  the  route  in  the  three  states. 


HOMAGE  TO  THE  FLAG 

My  country's  flag  has  never  need 
Of  aught  but  truth  in  word  or  deed ; 
Therefore,  my  country's  flag,  for  you 
In  deed  and  word  shall  I  be  true. 

My  country's  flag  lays  never  claim 
To  braggart  boaster  to  guard  its  fame ; 
Therefore,  I  shall  not  vaunt  nor  brag, 
But  hold  you  high,  my  country's  flag. 

My  country's  flag  must  never  wave 
O'er  those  too  heartless  to  be  brave ; 
Therefore,  against  unrighteous  might, 
My  country's  flag,  I  choose  the  right. 

My  country's  flag,  respect  I  pay 
To  what  you  were  and  are  today ; 
Renewed  devotion  here  I  vow ; 
And  pledge  again  allegiance  now. 

George  S.  Bryan. 
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IMPROMPTU  VACATION 

By  Clara  Bernhardt 


Gleena  Irish  made  a  distasteful 
grimace  at  the  sock  she  was  darn- 
ing, and  looked  longingly  through 
the  bronze  screening  which  separat- 
ed her  from  the  inviting  June  out- 
doors. That  her  task  was  self-im- 
posed did  not  make  it  any  easier  to 
resist  the  call  of  summer.  In  the 
maples  across  the  Kempton  street, 
several  orioles  were  holding  a  con- 
ference, while  high  above  the  tree 
tops  a  silver  airplane  droned  its  bee- 
like note.  It  was  traveling  north- 
ward, toward  the  Great  Lakes  dis- 
trict. With  an  ache  at  her  heart, 
Glenna  visioned  the  panoramic  splen- 
dor that  the  pilot  would  see.  Or 
would  he?  He  was  probably  so  used 
to  it  that  he  failed  to  notice  it. 

The  wistful-eyed  girl  watched  the 
mechanical  bird  until  it  became  one 
with  the  still  blue  of  the  sky.  From 
the  apartment  window,  her  glance 
wandered  to  the  shady  street  below. 
Quiet,  prosaic,  commonplace  little 
Kempton!  Of  course,  it  was  her 
home  town,  and  she  loved  it,  but  oh, 
she  wanted  to  get  away  from  it,  too, 
if  only  for  a  week!  She  knew  ev- 
ery house  on  every  street  and  every 
member  of  every  family,  practical- 
ly. In  all  her  twenty  years,  Glen- 
na could  not  remember  ever  being 
so  tired  of  the  town,  so  anxious  to 
forsake  it  for  a  space.  Nor  had 
there  ever  been  so  little  possibility 
of  gratifying  the  wish.  Other  sum- 
mers she  had  been  able  to  take  an 
inexpensive  vacation  somewhere,  but 
now  that  her  newspaper  work  had 
been  swallowed  in  the  ever-hungry 
mouth    of    the    depression,    her    holi- 


day would  have  to  be  forfeited. 
Corinne  Meredith  was  leaving  in  a 
week  for  a  boat  trip.  Joy  Holmes 
was  planning  0n  a  motor  trip  to 
Quebec,  while  she,  Glenna  Irish,  had 
to  stay  calmly  at  home,  with  not 
even  a  square  yard  of  garden  or 
lawn  to  sit  in! 

As  always,  when  she  was  unhap- 
py, her  thoughts  turned  to  the  pa- 
rents who  had  died  when  she  was 
entering  her  teens.  How  different 
things  might  have  been  had  they  liv- 
ed! Surely  there  would  have  been 
a  cosy  house  somewhere  in  Kemp- 
ton, instead  of  this  adorable,  but  oh, 
so  warm  in  summer,  apartment.  Of 
course,  they  were  fortunate  to  af- 
ford it,  but  she  did  long  for  a  real 
house  sometimes;  with  a  wide  ve- 
randa, and  a  green  stretch  of  lawn, 
and  perhaps  a  garden  gay  with  red 
peonies,  orange  marigolds  and  flam- 
ing poppies.  With  an  ache  in  her 
heart,  she  turned  away  from  the 
window  as  two  brightly  frocked 
girls,  carrying  tennis  racquets, 
swung  down  the  street.  Glenna  at- 
tacked her  brother's  sock  with  re- 
newed vigor.  When  it  was  com- 
pleted, she  walked  determinedly  to- 
ward the  mirror  in  her  bedroom, 
and  looked  disapprovingly  at  the  re- 
flected oval  face. 

"You  are  an  ungrateful  young 
person,  Miss  Irish,"  she  told  herself 
severely.  "Here  you  have  the  best 
big  brother  in  the  continent,  if  not 
in  the  world,  and  a  jolly  boarder, 
whose  money  helps  to  keep  up  the 
apartment,  and  whose  humor  assists 
in   keeping   up   your   good   spirits — " 
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The  apartment  door  banged,  and 
a  cheerful  masculine  voice  inter- 
rupted her  monologue.  "Oh,  Glen- 
na!    Where  are  you?" 

"Why,  Jerry,"  as  she  beheld  the 
tall  figures  of  their  boarder  and  best 
friend.  "I  haven't  begun  to  get  tea. 
I  had  no  idea  it  was  so  late," 

"It  isn't.  I  have  to  drive  over  to 
Greendale  for  the  boss,  and  1 
thought  I'd  take  you  along.  We'll 
have  supper  there  at  the  Gable  Inn 
you're   always   talking   about,  and — " 

But  Glenna  had  left  him  alone, 
and  was  scrambling  into  a  last  sea- 
son's frock  of  canary  yellow.  From 
the  clothes  cupboard  she  seized  a 
white  flannel  coat,  and  over  the 
brown  waves  of  her  hair  she  crush- 
ed a  saucy  beret,  whose  blue  match- 
ed her  eyes. 

"All  set?  Didn't  take  you  five 
minutes."  Jerry  O'Brien's  keen  eyes 
smiled  at  her  as  she  locked  the 
door.  She  had  been  looking  pale  and 
listless  for  days,  and  Jerry  hoped 
the  little  jaunt  to  Greendale  might 
prove  diverting.  Already  her  cheeks 
had  a  touch  of  color. 

Glenna  raised  expressive  eyebrows 
when  she  saw  the  gleaming  roadster 
at  the  curb.  "Is  this  our  chariot?" 
recognizing  it  as  belonging  to  Mr. 
Ridley,   Jerry's   employer. 

"It  is."  Jerry  opened  the  door 
with  an  exaggerated  bow.  "Deign 
to  ride  thirty  miles  in  it?" 

Glenna  sighed  luxuriously  as  she 
leaned  back  and  felt  the  fragrant 
June  breeze  against  her  tired  fore- 
head. "I'm  only  sorry  Greendale  is 
not  a  hundred  and  thirty!"  vehem- 
ently. 

"Why  what's  the  matter  young- 
ster?" skilfully  guiding  the  car 
through  the  late   afternoon  traffic. 


"I  saw  an  airplane  this  afternoon, 
Jerry.  It  made  me  want  to  go 
places.      Badly." 

"Do  you  get  the  wanderlust,  too? 
I  didn't  know." 

"I  never  let  Laurie  see  it.  I'm 
such  a  selfish  little  wretch,  and  he's 
such  a  kind-hearted  old  dear  that  it 
would  make  him  unhappy  to  see  me 
discontented." 

"You're  not  as  selfish  as  you 
think,"  Jerry  returned,  as  the  speed- 
ometer shot  up  to  forty-five.  "If 
you  were,  you  wouldn't  mind  how  he 
felt." 

Glenna  sat  up  in  contrition.  "Jer- 
ry! I  forgot  to  leave  him  a  note  to 
tell  him  where   I've  gone." 

"Oh,  I  telephoned  him  from  the 
office." 

"You  think  of  everything,"  grate- 
fully. 

"That's  what  men  are  for,"  the 
youth  behind  the  wheel  suggested. 

"You  and  Laurie  are  spoiling  me 
frightfully.  I'm  not  nearly  so  self 
sufficient  as  when  I  worked  for  the 
News.  I'm  not  sure  being  waited 
on  is  good  for  me." 

Jerry  laughed,  one  of  his  rare, 
low  laughs.  "You'll  stand  it,  all 
right.  As  for  the  self-sufficiency 
part,  you're  not  nearly  so  brisk  and 
obnoxiously  efficient  as  when  you 
were  reporting,  if  that's  what  you 
mean." 

"Was  I  obnoxiously  efficient?  How 
funny." 

"I'll  say  you  were.  So  business- 
like and  capable  that  you  terrified 
a  mere  backwoodsman  from  River- 
side Junction."  Jerry  glanced  mo- 
mentarily at  the  girl  beside  him, 
and  was  glad  to  see  from  the  smile 
on  her  lips  that  he  had  succeeded  in 
taking    her    mind    off    whatever    had 
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been  making  her  quiet  and  unhappy 
for  the  past  few  weeks. 

It  was  six  o'clock  when  they 
reached  the  pretty  town  of  Green- 
dale.  Glenna  did  some  earnest  win- 
dow shopping,  while  Jerry  attend- 
ed to  the  business  for  Mr.  Ridley. 
As  they  supped  on  a  balcony  at  the 
Gable  Inn,  Glenna  confided  that  this 
was  the  first  real  meal  she  had  eat- 
en for  months  which  she  had  not 
prepared.  "You  can't  imagine  how 
delectable    everything   tastes." 

Jer'ry  was  remorseful.  "Laurie 
and  I  are  thoughtless  oafs.  It  real- 
ly never  occurred  to  me  that  our 
landlady-housekeeper-cook  might  get 
tired  of  her  own  wares."  Glenna's 
life  must  be  awfully  dull,  he  real- 
ized suddenly,  after  the  swiftly  mov- 
ing days  she  had  accustomed  herself 
to  on  the  News  for  several  years. 
Losing  that  job  had  hit  her  harder 
than  she  had  let  on.  Being  so  fond 
of  the  work  had  made  its  loss  all 
the  more  difficult,  but  not  once  had 
he  heard  a  word  of  complaint.  He 
remembered,  though,  that  she  al- 
ways made  a  careful  detour  of  the 
News  building,  that  she  never  look- 
ed at  the  paper  he  thoughtlessly 
brought  home   sometimes. 

Things  hurt  at  twenty.  More  than 
when  you  were  twenty-five,  he  re- 
flected. She  and  Lawrence  Irish  had 
been  so  good  to  him,  taking  him  in- 
to their  home  and  treating  him  like 
one  of  the  family.  He  wished  there 
was  something  he  could  do  for  Glen- 
na. But  it  was  not  until  they  were 
driving  home  under  the  friendly 
stars  that  Jerry  managed  to  gain 
hdr  complete  confidence.  And  she 
made  him  promise  faithfully  to  say 
nothing  to   Laurie. 

"A    summer   vacation    is     a     small 


thing  to  get  morbid  about,  isn't  it?" 
she  finished.  "But  I'll  get  over  it 
presently." 

It  was  when  they  were  greeted  by 
the  lights  of  Kempton  that  Jerry 
recalled  his  Aunt  Edith  possessed  a 
Cottage  on  Lake  Erie.  She  had  in- 
vited him  to  visit  her,  and  bring 
along  a  friend.  He  and  Laurie  had 
other  plans  for  their  time,  but  it 
was  the  very  thing  for  Glenna.  He 
would  write  his  aunt  tonight,  to 
have   her   ask   Glenna. 

It  was  hot  with  that  heavy,  mid- 
June  heat  when  Lawrence  Irish 
came  home  from  the  office  one  eve- 
ning about  a  week  later.  Jerry 
went  off  somewhere  after  supper, 
and  Laurie  dried  dishes  for  his  sis- 
ter in  absent-minded  fashion. 

Glenna  watched  him  with  an 
amused  quirk  to  her  lips.  "Out 
with  it,  brotherkin,"  she  commanded. 
"A  confession  to  make?  Have  you 
given  that  ten  dollars  you  promised 
me  for  a  new  outfit,  to  charity?*' 
Laurie's  generosity  was  his  great- 
est weakness,  or  his  greatest  virtue. 
Glenna  was  never  sure  which. 

"Not  that  bad,  Glen.  But  the  fact 
is — "  he   hesitated. 

"Well,  what  is  the  fact.  One 
would  think  I  were  an  orgre,  Lau- 
rie,  you're   so   afraid  to   tell  me!" 

"Here  goes  then.  I'm  looking  for 
a  camp  'mother'  for  a  fortnight,  for 
some  slum  kiddies.' 

"Why,  Laurie!  How,  when  and 
why?  I  never  heard  of  this  scheme 
before." 

"We're  making  plans.  But  the 
woman  who'd  agreed  to  sort  of 
chaperone  has  broken  an  arm  and 
can't  go.  There's  no  money  in  it, 
and  I  don't  know  of  anyone  besides 
you,  to  ask.     I  hate  to  ask  you,  Glen, 
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for  it  will  be  hard  work  and — " 

"Laurie!  Have  I  never  worked 
before?  But  who's  running  this 
camp,  anyway?" 

He  evaded  her  suspicious  eye. 
"There  are  exactly  fifty  young  lads 
here  in  Kempton  who  never  get  a 
holiday.  Little,  undersized  runts 
from   the    Neville    Street    Mission — " 

"Where  you  teach?"  she  intsi'- 
rupted. 

"So  a  couple  of  us  are  taking  our 
vacation  money  to  give  them  an  out- 
ing. We've  been  offered  a  big,  emp- 
ty farmhouse  at  Point  Grace,  and 
Jerry — " 

"Laurie,"  his  sister  broke  in  quiet- 
ly. "Why  haven't  I  been  told  be- 
fore?" 

He  looked  guilty.  "I — well,  Glen 
- — you  know  you  haven't  always  been 
very  sympathetic  about  the  Mission. 
Why,  Glen  dear,  don't  cry.  I  didn't 
mean  to  hurt  you.  I  was  going  to 
tell  you  when  all  the  plans  were 
complete." 

"I'm  not  crying,"  she  denied 
shakily.  "I'm  just  thinking  what  a 
failure  I  am  as  a  sister — that  you 
couldn't  confide  in  me  for  fear  I'd 
not  approve.'  I  know  I  used  to  be 
censorious  about  all  the  time  and 
money  you  spent  at  the  Mission, 
Laurie.  But  I've  changed  since  I 
was  sick  and  lost  my  position  last 
sparing." 

Laurie  patted  her  shoulder  awk- 
wardly. 

"Laurie,  darling,  I"ll  be  only  too 
glad  to  do  anything  I  can  to  help 
•with  the  camp." 

"You're  a  brick,   Glen." 

The  appearance  of  Jerry  shatter- 
ed their  tete-a-tete. 

■"I've  just  come  from  interviewing 
Dr.  Candid,  and  he  says  he  will  ex- 


amine all  our  candidates — "  He 
stopped  short  on  seeing  Glenna  in 
the  room,  then  glanced  in  embar- 
rassment from  sister  to  brother.  In 
his  enthusiasm,  he  had  forgotten  she 
was  not  to  know. 

"It's  all  right,  Jerry,"  Lawrence 
came  to  his  rescue.  "Let  me  intro- 
duce you  to  our  prospective  camp 
mother." 

"Really?"  His  eyes  crinkled  into 
a  smile.  "Awfully  pleased.  I  nev- 
er did  altogether  approve  of  Law- 
rence keeping  you  in  the  dark.  I 
thought  you'd  want  a  finger  in  the 
pie,  too!" 

"Indeed  I  do,  Mr.  O'Brien.  When 
does  camp  open?" 

"Two   weeks." 

Glenna  had  pencil  and  paper,  and 
was  making  rapid  calculations. 
"Who's  going  to  manage  the  boys? 
Arrange  for  sports  and  things?" 

"That's  largely  up  to  Jerry.  I'll 
be   general   manager   of   the   works." 

"How  about  a  cook?"  briskly. 

There  was  a  momentary  pause,  be- 
fore Jerry  confessed,  "We  hadn't 
thought  of  that." 

Glenna  shot  him  a  teasing  glance. 
"It  is  to  be  plainly  seen  that  you 
need  someone  'obnoxiously  efficient' 
on  your  executive  staff."  Then, 
turning  to  her  brother,  "How  much 
money  have  we  to  work  with?" 

"The  combined  salaries  of  Jerry 
and  myself  for  two  weeks." 

She  whistled.  "Are  you  two  swing- 
ing this   thing?" 

They  admitted  the  accusation. 
"Several  Kemptonians  are  making 
contributions.  Mr.  Ridley  is  giving 
us  his  Point  Grace  farmhouse.  A 
huge  place,  but  it'll  need  some  go- 
ing over  before  it's  habitable." 

"Hasn't    been     lived     in     for     six 
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months,  eh?  Well,  I  see  where  Glen- 
na  Irish  takes  the  Point  Grace  trol- 
ley tomorrow  afternoon  on  an  in- 
spection tour.  There'll  be  heaps  to 
see  before  we  can  transport  our  boys 
there  to  live.  Billeting,  dining  room 
accomodation;  what  sore  of  kitchen 
equipment  is  there?  Oh,"  she  laugh- 
ed, the  first  really  happy  laugh  in 
weeks,  "this  is  going  to  be  gorgeous 
fun!  It  amuses  me  to  think  of  you 
two  trying  to  get  along  without  a 
woman's  assistance/'  She  regard- 
ed them  affectionately.  "I'll  warrant, 
you  never  thought  of  where  food  is 
going  to  be  procured?" 

"Well,  no,  we  hadn't"  Lawrence 
mentally  kicked  himself  for  his  stu- 
pidity in  not  telling  Glenna  sooner. 
She  needed  something  like  this  to 
be  interested  in,  and  use  up  all  the 
surplus  energy  and  ambition  she 
had. 

She  laughed  triumphantly.  "Just 
like  a  man.  I'll  wager,  though,  you 
know  how  far  it  is  to  Grace  Lake, 
and  if  there  are  any  tennis  courts 
near?" 

"Half  a  mile  is  the  answer  to 
both  of  those,"  Jerry  told  her.  "I'll 
teach  you  to  swim,  Glen." 

"If  I  have  time  left  over  from  my 
boisterous  family  for  such  diver- 
sions.    How  old  are  the  boys?" 

"From  six  to  fourteen." 

"I  can  tell  the  little  ones  stories, 
give   'em   health   lectures   and — '' 

Laurie  winked  at  his  friend.  "I 
see  where  you  and  I  can  retire  from 
active  service  in  the  Camp  Grace 
proposition,  partner.  Our  part  will 
consist  merely  in  handing  over  the 
wherewithal." 

In  high  spirits,  Glenna  threw  a 
cushion  at  him.  "I'll  think  up  plen- 
ty  to   keep   you   both   occupied,"   she 


threatened.      "Organized   hikes,   talks 
on  wood  lore,  physical  culture — " 

"Stop,  stop!"  her  brother  lifted 
his  hands  in  mock  horror.  The  town 
clock  struck  eleven  times  decisively. 
"We'll  call  it  a  day,  and  continue 
with   plans  tomorrow." 

Lawrenca  turned  off  the  table 
lamp,  and  as  he  did  so,  his  eye  fell 
on  a  letter  lying  on  top  of  a  volume 
of  John  Masefield.  "What's  this, 
kiddo?" 

Glenna  absently  locked  up  from 
her  notebook.  "That?"  She  had  for- 
gotten the  missive's  existence — and 
she  had  been  so  thrilled  and  excit- 
ed when  it  came  before  tea!  "Why, 
that's    a   letter   from  Jerry's   aunt." 

For  a  brief,  regretful  moment  she 
had  a  vivid  glimpse  of  sandy  shores 
washed  by  sapphire  waters,  felt  the 
refreshing  touch  of  a  breeze  off 
Lake  Erie,  and  saw  the  sun  spilling 
in  fiery  glory  behind  the  water.  It 
would  have  been  lovely,  of  course, 
and  a  dream  realized.  Then  she  dis- 
missed the  picture. 

"It  was  grand  of  your  aunt  to  in- 
vite me,  and  of  you  to  think  of  it," 
she  said  in  a  low  voice  to  Jerry. 

"Not  at  all,"  he  denied.  "But  1 
thought  you  were  awfully  keen  on 
going  to  the  Great  Lakes?"  And 
now  that  she  had  the  chance,  she 
chose  to  spend  two  hot  weeks  "moth- 
ering" slum  children  not  ten  miles 
from  home.  He  "was  glad  she  had 
chosen  the  way  she  had,  however. 

"Oh,  I  was,  Jerry.  I  will  visit 
them,  too,  some  day.  But  I  could 
never  have  ^gone  while  there  was 
work  for  me  to  do  here."  The  smoky 
blue  eyes  she  turned  to  him  were 
full  of  visions.  She  could  see  joy- 
ful images  of  pallid,  little  boys  de- 
veloping ruddy  complexions  and  hap- 
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pier  hearts  at  Camp   Grace. 

"Why,   Jerry,"   she   ended   happily, 
"I   wouldn't  give   up   my   impromptu 


vacation  for  all  the   Great  Lakes  in 
the  world!" 


HONOR  ROLL  FOR  MAY 


ROOM  No.  1 
— A— 
Ed  Hall  and  Ernest  Munger. 

— B— 
Richard  Midyette,  Neal  Lowe,  Mar- 
shall    Hartsell,     John     Owens,     Mell 
Russ,  Homer  Smith  and  Edward  Cas- 
stevens. 

ROOM  No.  2 
— A— 
James  Finley,  Russell     Moore,     Ed 
Southern,     Lloyd     Wrenn,     Hershell 
Crews,  Charles  Everett,  and     Hubert 
Gray. 

— B— 
Wallace  Anders. 

ROOM  No.  3 
— A— 
Jack   Corner,   Thomas   Brooks,      Ed 
Grier,  Allen  Barrett,  Lewis     Hanna, 
Bill  Cannup,  Sammie     Belk,     Walter 
Beaver,  James  Douglas,  Fleming  Col- 
lins and  Warren  Medlin. 
— B— 
Calvin  Boone,  Frank  Overby,  Earl 
Hill,  Junior  Garrett,  Albert  Roe,  San- 
ford     Blankenship,     James       McCoy, 
Warren      Holeman,      Willie      Martin 
and  Rufe  Tucker. 

ROOM  No.  4 
— A— 
Ervin  Coward,  Reuben  Payne  and 
Paul  Eason. 


— B— 

Harding  Kluttz,  Charles  Smith, 
Fred  Dyson,  Braxton  Grady,  Freddie 
Martin,  Claude  Willhite,  Charles 
Womble,  Clyde  Young  and  Everett 
Williams. 

ROOM  No.  5 
— A— 

Edgar  Hatley,  Alfred  Holloman, 
Porter  Willhite,  Percy  Gurganious, 
Joe  Moore,  Ernest  Anderson,  Hubert 
Whitmire,  Lola  Carlisle,  Allen  Davis 
and  Duke  Davis. 

— B— 

George  Watts,  Tom  Brown,  Vester 
O 'Shields,  Ralph  Mecimore  and  Hen- 
ry Chester. 

ROOM  No.  6 
— A— 

Archie  Batts,  Chester  Duncan, 
James  V.  Harvell,  Perry  Harvell 
and  Edgar  Jackson. 
— B— 
Roland  Davis,  Charles  Hefner. 
Gilbert  Murray,  Nathan  Shelton  and 
James  Singleton. 

»  ROOM  No.  7 

— A— 
Homer  Bowen,  James  Estocks,  Hil- 
liard     Ruff,     Arvil     Smith,     Clayton 
Watts  and  Richard  Wrenn. 
— B— 
John     Auton,  Lee     Dickens,     Issac 
Hollaw.Hubert  Hooks,  Bobbie  Orrell, 
Charles  Pennell  and  Burrell  Rash. 
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INSTITUTION  NOTES 


Brady  Rackley,  of  Faison,  formerly 
of  the  Mecklenburg  Cottage,  spent  a 
few  days  at  the  Training  School  last 
week. 


The  recent  heavy  rains  damaged 
the  approaches  to  the  underpass  con- 
necting the  campus  with  the  athletic 
field,  washing  in  a  great  quantity  of 
mud. 


Even  the  afternoon  service  last  Sun- 
day had  to  be  called  off  because  of  a 
heavy  downpour.  Rev.  Walter  J.  Mil- 
ler, pastor  of  Forest  Hill  M.  E. 
Church,  Concord,  came  to  the  School 
for  the  purpose  of  holding  this  ser- 
vice, but  on  account  of  the  uncertain- 
ly as  to  the  number  of  our  boys  who 
might  bo  taking  measles,  it  was 
thought  best  not  to  have  them  get 
wet  in  going  from  the  cottages  to  the 
auditorium.  The  faithfulness  of  Rev- 
Miller  in  coming  under  such  weather 
conditions   is   greatly   appreciated. 


Mr.  Ritchie,  our  local  mechanic, 
has  been  overhauling  the  cars  and 
tractors  belonging  to  the  institution 
during  the  rainy  weather.  He  reports 
that  all  are  now  ready  for  service. 


Our  farm  manager  reports  that  the 
oats  crop  is  ripening  rapidly,  and  we 
are  somewhat  uneasy  about  weather 
conditions  and  the  effect  continued 
rains  will  have  en  the  harvesting  of 
this  crop,  as  it  is  impossible  at  this 
time  to  take  the  necessary  harvesting 
machinery  into  the  fields. 


For  nearly  two  weeks  all  outdoor 
activities  at  the  Training  School  have 
been  almost  at  a  standstill  because  of 
rainy  weather.  The  gardener  is  unable 
to  gather  vegetables  for  our  tables; 
the  farm  forces  cannot  finish  their 
planting,  and  in  many  other  ways  the 
usual  activities  are  impeded  because 
of  unfavorable     weather     conditions. 


Superintendent  and  Mrs.  Charles 
E.  Boger  and  children,  Elise  and 
James,  spent  Monday  in  Greensboro 
where  they  attended  the  graduation 
exercises  at  Women's  College  Univer- 
sity of  North  Carolina,  their  daugh- 
ter, Sarah,  being  a  member  of  this 
year's  graduating  class.  Sarah  re- 
turned home  with  them. 


One  June  1st,  after  about  three 
months  duration,  the  quarantine  pro- 
hibiting children  visiting  the  School 
was  ended,  and  on  the  following  Wed- 
nesday, regular  visiting  day,  we 
noticed  quite  a  number  of  children 
among  the  visitors.  The  parents  and 
other  relatives  of  the  boys  here  ob- 
served this  emergency  regulation  re- 
markably well.  This  quarantine  was 
declared  upon  the  advice  of  the  School 
physician,  with  the  hope  that  an  epi- 
demic of  measles  prevailing  in  the 
county  might  be  kept  out.  Although  it 
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delayed  very  much  the  spread  of  this 
disease  among- our  boys,  we  now  have 
measles  at  the  School,  about  85  cases 
developing  to  date.  We  feel  fortu- 
nate that  this  epidemic  did  not  come 
on  earlier  during  the  extreme  cold 
weather,  when  the  handling  of  same 
would  have  been  quite  difficult.  We 
are  glad  to  state  that  all  cases  have 
gotten  along  nicely  and  no  complica- 
tions have  developed. 


Last  Saturday  afternoon's  baseball 
game  between  the  Training  School 
and  the  American  Bakery  Company, 
Charlotte,  was  the  most  thrilling  con- 
test staged  on  the  local  diamond  in 
several  years,  the  former  winning  in 
eleven  innings  by  the  score  of  6  to  5. 
Liske,  who  did  the  pitching  for  the 
School  lads,  was  in  excellent  form  and 
turned  in  the  best  performance  of  his 
career,  holding  the  visitors  to  seven 
widely  scattered  hits.  He  should  have 
won  the  game  in  the  regulation  nine 
innings  but  several  errors  by  his  team 
mates  prevented,  only  one  visiting 
run  being  earned.  The  offerings  of 
Rappe,  visiting  twirler,  seemed  very 
much  to  the  liking  of  the  School  bat- 
ters as  he  was  touched  for  sixteen 
hits,  including  three  doubles.  He  was 
very  good  at  times,  however,  causing 
Seventeen  batters  to  strike  out  and  did 
not  issue  a  single  pass.  The  bakers 
marked  up  a  run  in  the  first  frame  as 
Hogan  walked,  reached  third  on  an  er- 
ror and  scored  on  an  infield  out.  The 
School  lads  took  the  lead  in  the  next 
frame  as  "Buck"  Lefler  singled,  stole 
second  and  tallied  on  Whitley's  doub- 
le, the  latter  scoring  when  Whitener 
fumbled  Bass's  grounder.       The  visi- 


tors tied  the  count  at  two  all  in  the 
fifth,  Stein  dr'ving  one  far  over 
O'Briant'f,  head  in  right  field  for  a 
triple  and  registering  when  Bass  let 
Hogan's  roller  go  through.  The 
"dough  boys"  regained  the  lead  in  the 
seventh,  marking  up  two  scores  on 
Rappe's  single,  two  errors  and  an  in- 
field out.  The  School  forged  ahead 
in  the  eighth  as  Poole  and  "Buck" 
Lefler  singled,  both  scoring  on  Whit- 
ley's double,  his  second  of  the  game. 
Whitley  scored  on  Liske's  jingle.  The 
visitors  again  knotted  the  count  in 
the  ninth  on  singles  by  Hagler  and 
Rappe  and  Hogan's  long  fly  to  center, 
the  score  now  standing  at  five  all.  In 
their  half  of  the  same  inning  the  lo- 
cal lads  had  an  opportunity  to  end 
the  old  ball  game  but  H.  Lefler  was 
thrown  out  at  the  plate.  In  the  elev- 
enth inning,  after  having  battled  ev- 
ery inch  of  the  way,  the  School  boys 
brought  the  hard  fought  contest  to  a 
close.  Liske,  first  man  up,  was  hit  by 
a  pitched  ball;  Alexander,  acting  as 
pinch-runner,  gtole  second  and  ad- 
vanced to  third  on  Paul's  short  single. 
At  this  time  pandemonium  reigned  in 
the  grandstand.  More  than  five  hun- 
dred boys  were  yelling  like  Indians  on 
the  war-path  and  judging  from  the 
sound  it  seemed  as  though  the  struc- 
ture might  soon  be  torn  to  bits,  and 
we  would  like  to  add  in  passing  that 
the  youngsters  were  not  the  only  ones 
"pulling"  hard  for  a  score.  With  the 
winning  run  on  third  base  and  his 
school  mates,  teachers  and  a  number 
of  visitors  begging  for  a  hit,  "Shor- 
ty" Weatherly,  pint-size  shortstop, 
demonstrated  that  sometimes  good 
stuff  comes  in  small  packages — good 
for  our  lads  and  poison  to  the  visitors 
— by  selecting  one  of  Rappe's  choice 
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offerings  and  walloping  the  pill  for  a 
long  double  to  center  field,  Alexander 
scampering  home  with  the  deciding 
tally,  bringing  howls  of  delight  from 
more  than  six  hundred  throats.  The 
game  was  marked  by  a  number  of 
spectacular  plays.  For  the  visitors, 
Hollingsworth,  behind  the  bat  and 
White,  at  first  base,  starred  in  the 
field,  the  latter  making  a  wonderful 
leaping  catch  of  Poole's  line  drive 
which  was  labeled  for  at  least  three 
bases.  Hollingsworth,  Hagler  and 
Rappe,  with  two  hits  each,  led  the  ba- 
kers at  bat.  "Buck"  Lefler,  Weather- 
ly  and  Bass,  with  three  bingles  each, 
headed  the  local  batting  attack. 
"Buck"  also  ran  wild  on  the  base 
paths,  having  three  pilfered  sacks  to 
his  credit.  Whitley,  in  addition  to 
catching  a  great  game,  was  the  big 
noise  in  the  local  offense,  pounding 
out  a  brace  of  doubles  which  drove  in 
three  runs  and  scoring  twice.  Paul, 
our  left  gardener,  had  a  good  day  in 
the  field,  making  five  put-outs,  two  of 
them  being  difficult  chances  on  the 
edge  of  the  left  field  embankment. 
Eddie  Poole  made  a  fine  running 
catch     in     right     field.     To  "Shorty" 


Weatherly  goes  the  honor  of  making 
the  most  sparkling  fielding  play  of  the 
game.  In  the  seventh  inning  he  rob- 
bed Hogan  of  what  looked  like  a  safe 
hit  by  racing  over  towards  third, 
making  a  back-handed  stop  and  get- 
ting his  man  at  first  base.  The  club 
from  the  Charlotte  bakery  is  compos- 
ed of  a  fine  group  of  young  men  who 
are  to  be  commended  for  their  ability 
to  play  the  game;  their  fighting  spir- 
it, and  their  gentlemanly  conduct  on 
the  field,  and  we  hope  to  be  able  to 
schedule  one  or  more  future  games 
with  them.     The  score: 

R    H    E 

A.  B.  Co.  1  0  0  0  1  0  2  0  1  0  0—5  7  3 
J.  T.  S.  02  000  003  00  1—6  16  6 
Two-base  hits:  Weatherly,  Whitley 
2.  Three-base  hit:  Stein.  Stolen  bas- 
es: Weatherly,  B.  Lefler  3,  Bass,  Al- 
exander. Double  plays:  Bass,  Wea- 
therly and  Queen;  Rappe  and  White- 
ner;  Graham  and  Whitener.  Struck 
out:  by  Rappe  17;  by  Liske  2.  Base 
on  balls:  off  Liske  2.  Hit  by  pitcher: 
by  Rappe  (Whitley,  Liske).  Umpires 
— Godown  and  Hinson. 


ANSWERS  TO  QUESTIONS  ON  PAGE  13 

6.     Blue. 


1.  The  width  is  two  thirds  of  the 
length. 

2.  Thirteen. 

3.  Red  and  white. 

4.  Seven  red  and  six  white. 

5.  Red;  red. 


7.  Seven. 

8.  Forty-eight. 

9.  Six  in  perpendicular  row,  eight 
in  horizontal. 

10.  Five  points. 


on  me  SOUTHERN 

A  farefor  every  purse... ! 

One  Way  Coach  Tickets 

On  Sale  Daily 

Round  Trip  Tickets 

for  each  mile  traveled  .  .  .  return  limit  15  days 
Good  in  Sleeping  and  Parlor  Cars  on  payment 
of  proper  charges  for  space  occupied 

Round  Trip  Tickets 

...  for  each  mile  traveled . . .  return  limit  6  months 
Good  in  Sleeping  and  Parlor  Cars  on  payment 
of  proper  charges  for  space  occupied 

One  Way  Tickets 

Good  in  Sleeping  and  Parlor  Cars  on  payment 
of  proper  charges  for  space  occupied 

NO    SURCHARGE! 

HIGH  CLASS  TRAINS 

Latest  Pullman  Equipment,  including  Compartment,  '- ''■ 

Drawing  Room  and  Open  Section  Sleeping  Cars 

MODERN  COACHES . .  CONVENIENT  SCHEDULES 

Insure  Satisfactory  Service  on  the  Southern  Railway  System 

Be  Comfortable  in  the  Safety  of  Train  Travel 

FRANK  L.  JENKINS 

Passenger  Traffic  Manager 

Washington,  D.  C 


R.  H.  GRAHAM 

Division  Passenger  Agent 
Charlotte,  N.  C. 

SOUTHERN  RAILWAY  SYSTEM 
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I  SPIRIT  OF  PEACE             I 

1  I 

*  Who  made  the  heart?  Tis  He  alone  * 
f  ■  Decidedly  can  try  us;  % 
%  He  knows  each  chord,  its  various  tone  |* 
%  Each  spring,  its  various  bias ;  * 
f  Then  at  the  balance,  let's  be  mute,                     % 

♦  We  never  can  adjust  it;  * 
%  What's  done,  we  partly  may  compute,  % 
%  But  know  not  what's  restricted.                     * 

t  * 

%  — Selected.             * 

t  * 
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LAND  OF  MEMORIES 

A  land  without  ruins  is  a  land  without  nyemories — a  land  without  memories 
is  a  land  ivithout  liberty. 

Crowns  of  roses  fade — crowns  of  thorns  endure!  Calvaries  and  crucifixes 
take  deepest  hold  of  humanity — the  triumphs  of  Might  are  transient,  they  pass 
away  and  are  forgotten—the  sufferings  of  Right  are  graven  deepest  on  the 
chronicles  of  the  nation. 

Yes!-  give  me  a  land  where  the  ruins  are  spread, 
And  the  living  tread  light  on  the  hearts  of  the  dead; 
Yes!  give  me  a  land  that  is  ble$t  by  the  dust, 
And  bright  with  the  deeds  of  the  doivn-trodden  just! 

For  out  of  the  gloom  future  brightness  is  born 
As  after  the  night  looms  the  sunrise  of  morn 
And  each  single  wreck  in  the  war-path  of  Might, 
Shall  yet  be  a  rock  in  the  temple  of  Right. 

— Excerpts. 


THE  BATTLE  OF  BUNKER  HILL 

The  date  June  17th,  1775,  is  the  159th  anniversary  of  the  Battle 
of  Bunker  Hill.  This  anniversary  is  the  time  for  patriotic  demon- 
stration upon  the  part  of  the  people  of  that  section  of  the  country, 
and  especially  around  and  about  the  city  of  Boston. 

There  were  many  instances  that  localized  the  interest  of  the  pa- 
triots, against  the  atrocities  of  the  mother  country.     Not  alone  the 
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tax  without  representation,  but  the  closing  of  the  port  of  Boston, 
and  taking  away  the  charter  of  Massachusetts,  leaving  no  recourse 
for  the  rights  of  any  one,  added  fuel  to  the  flame. 

"The  cause  of  Boston  is  the  cause  of  all"  was  the  cry  and  like  that 
of  Patrick  Henry,  "Give  Me  Liberty  or  Give  Me  Death"  was  repeat- 
ed and  caught  up  "on  hill  top  or  in  the  valley"  till  it  spread  into  all 
of  the  Colonies. 

Paul  Revere's  Ride,  by  Longfellow,  immortalized  the  spirt  of  the 
patriots  not  only  in  the  Massachusetts  Colony,  but  throughout  all 
the  colonies  in  the  words : 

Listen  my  children  and  you  shall  hear 

Of  the  midnight  ride  of  Paul  Revere. 
He  said  to  his  friend,  "If  the  British  march 

By  land  or  sea  from  the  town  tonight,, 
Hang  a  lantern  aloft  in  the  belfry  arch 

Of  the  North  Church  tower  as  a  signal  light, — 
One  if  by  land,  and  two  if  by  sea; 

And  I  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  shore  will  be, 
Ready  to  ride  and  spread  the  alarm 

Through  every  Middlesex  village  and  farm 
For  the  country  folk  to  be  up  and  to  arm. 

And  then  he  said  "good-night!" 
You  know  the  rest.     In  the  books  you  have  read 

How  the  British  Regulars  iired  and  fled, — 
How  the  farmers  gave  them  ball  for  ball, 

From  behind  each  fence  and  farmyard  wall, 
Chasing  the  red  coats  down  the  lane 

Then  crossing  the  field  to  emerge  again. 

The  story  is  familiar  to  all  students  of  history  and  one  that 
should  never  be  forgotten,  because  if  our  forebears  had  not  been  ob- 
sessed with  the  spirt  of  liberty  possibly  the  history  of  America 
would  be  written  today  by  others  who  have  not  contributed  to  mak- 
ing one  of  the  finest  countries  in  all  God's  world. 


GOOD  WORK 

Would  you  belive  it  ?     Our  linotype  operator  is  only  sixteen  years 
of  age.     He  is  small  for  his  age  and  looks  to  be  a  mere  youth. 
We  started  out,  though,  to  tell  you  that  upon  entering  the  print 
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shop  this  lad  brought  to  the  associate  editor  a  proof,  about  two- 
thirds  of  a  galley  in  length,  and  said  with  pride,  "I  set  this  up  with- 
out making  an  error." 

There  are  hundreds  of  boys  here  with  the  same  ambition  and 
with  a  complete  equipment  for  our  new  Trades  Building  the  Jack- 
son Training  School  would  return  to  the  State  most  useful  citizens 
in  larger  numbers  than  is  now  possible. 

To  give  these  boys  a  vocation  is  much  more  economical  than  to 
spend  money  in  chasing  all  over  the  country  to  check  up  on  boys 
guilty  of  misdemeanors. 

The  farm  at  this  institution  gives  employment  to  all  of  the  boys 
except  those  who  work  in  the  dairy,  print  shop,  laundry,  ice  plant, 
shoe  shop,  bakery,  sewing  room,  carpenter  shop  and  poultry  yard. 

If  possible  to  make  some  one  realize  how  eager  our  boys  are  to 
learn,  the  money  would  be  given,  and  the  investment  would  bring 
forth  dividends  in  the  form  of  the  finest  manhood.  It  is  well  to 
remember  at  all  times  that  "an  idle  brain  is  the  devil's  workshop." 


THE  LIBRARY 

If  you  want  to  know  the  fine  influence  the  King's  Daughters  li- 
brary is  having  over  the  Jackson  Training  School  boys  ask  the  li- 
brarian just  how  how  the  boys  take  to  the  books?  We  asked  the 
question,  and  the  librarian  swelled  with  pride  when  he  said,  "the 
taste  of  our  boys  for  literature  has  changed  entirely,  they  demand 
a  higher  grade  of  reading  since  having  the  library."  That  is 
one  of  the  finest  things  that  could  possibly  happen.  There  is  every 
assurance  the  boys  are  being  benefited  by  good  reading  matter. 

The  gift  of  books  through  the  influence  of  the  Charlotte  King's 
Daughter's  did  not  work  a  financial  hardship  upon  any  one.  but 
the  pleasure,  inspiration  and  recreation  given  to  the  boys  has  been 
far  beyond  the  expectations  of  the  donors  as  well  as  the  officials  of 
the  institution. 

The  goal  is  that  through  this  store  house  of  information  and 
facts  many  boys  will  get  an  inspiration,  new  views  and  these  same 
wayward  wards  of  the  state  will  make  men. 
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A  FIGHTER 

A  busy  woman,  you  say?  Yes,  but  she  managed  to  graduate 
with  second  highest  honors  in  her  class  under  the  most  trying  cir- 
cumstances. 

This  is  a  human  interest  story  just  as  related  in  the  daily  press, 
and  one  that  will  give  inspiration  to  others  in  similar  places. 

This  woman  of  courage  and  pluck  was  left  a  widow  four  years 
ago  when  her  husband,  pastor  of  a  Presbyterian  Church  of  this 
state,  died,  and  she  found  herself  with  little  money,  facing  the 
problem  of  supporting  four  children  under  ten  years  of  age. 

Instead  of  self  pity,  she  decided  to  qualify  herself  to  do  primary 
school  work  and  entered  the  Appalachian  State  Teachers  College  at 
Boone.  Also,  during  the  time  she  made  a  home  for  her  children, 
she  rented  out  rooms  to  students,,  she  did  part  time  office  work  in 
the  college  and  at  leisure  time  taught  music. 

Under  similar  circumstances  few  could  have  arisen  to  meet  condi- 
tions as  she  did  with  a  faith  supreme  and  sweet.  In  fact  she  could 
put  to  shame  many  men  with  families  who  receive  splendid  compen- 
sations and  yet  constantly  complain  they  can  hardly  make  ends 
meet. 

There  is  nothing  to  do  but  bow  to  this  mother  with  four  father- 
less children  and  say — "Madam,  you  are  indeed  a  General." 


EVOLUTION  OF  OCEAN  NAVIGATION 

On  May  24,  1819.  the  first  boat  propelled  by  steam  left  the  har- 
bor of  Savannah,  Georgia,  for  Liverpool,  England.  This  big  vessel, 
98  feet  long,  had  saiils  and  steam,  making  doubly  sure  the  voy- 
age could  be  made  within  the  period  of  a  month. 

While  approaching  the  English  coast  with  smoke  rolling  from  her 
stack,  observers  thousrht  the  ship  was  on  fire. 

From  Liverpool  the  craft  went  to  St.  Petersburg,  and  here  the 
Czar  took  much  interest  in  the  venture. 

The  storv  eroes  the  Savannah  made  a  safe  trip  home,  but  soon 
floundered  in  a  heavv  storm,  and  was  afterwards  used  as  a  packet. 
"It  is  a  far  cry  from  the  little  Savannah  to  the  ocean  liners  of  the  pres- 
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ent,  some  of  which  exceed  900  feet  in  length  and  have  a  displacement  of 
more  than  50,000  tons.  But  in  spite  of  her  diminutive  size  the  Savannah 
made  maritime  history,  and  her  feat  marked  the  begnning  of  a  new  era  in 
ocean  navigation." 


DO  WE  KNOW? 

It  is  quite  true  that  if  modern  science  and  research  continue  to 
unearth  facts  many  will  conclude  we  have  been  laboring  under  de- 
lusions, and  that  "it  is  just  as  well  not  to  know  so  much  as  to  know 
so  much  that  ain't  so." 

For  instance,  the  old  text  books  taught  that  the  New  World  was 
named  America,  for  Americus  Vespucci,  an  Italian  explorer,  who 
followed  Columbus  and  stole  his  thunder. 

The  revised  tradition  as  to  the  origin  of  the  name  of  the  Western 
Continent  is  that  Columbus  found  here  an  Indian  tribe  with  a  name 
that  sounded  much  like  the  word  America,  hence  the  inference  is 
the  Indians  had  something  to  do  with  naming  our  country. 

Anyway,  at  this  late  date  it  makes  but  little  difference  except  to 
those  who  wish  to  be  authority  as  to  information. 


The  Mason  and  Dixon  line  received  its  name  from  distinguished 
English  engineers,  Charles  Mason  and  Jermiah  Dixon.  They  en- 
tered upon  the  work  of  surveying  the  line  in  1764. 

******* 

Taxation  and  representation  are  inseparable — it  is  an  eternal  law 
of  nature — Col.  Barre. 
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RAMBLING  AROUND 


"It  is  my  soul  to  find 

At  every  turning  of  the  road 
The  strong  arms  of  a     comrade 
kind 
To  help  me  onward     with     my 
load; 
And,  since  I  have  no  gold  to  give, 
And     love     alone     must     make 
amends, 
My  only  prayer  is,  while  I  live — 
God  make    me    worthy  of    my 
friends." 

— o — 
It  looks  now  as  if  one-half  of  the 
world  is  willing  for  the  other  half  to 
support  it. 

— o — 
Hope  is  such  a  sweet  deceiver  I  am 
willing  to  trust  her  again,  and  again, 
every  time  she  fools  me. 
— o — ■ 
If    we  would     give  to  others     just 
one-half  the  service  we  expect  others 
to  give  us,  this  would  be  a  wonderful 
world. 

— o — 
There  are  people  who  are     always 
asking  if  the  world  is  all  right  or  not. 
It  is  better  to  find  out  how  far  wrong 
you  are  yourself  and  go  ahead. 
— o — 
It  seems  that  all  some  people  in  this 
world  want  is  to    coin  the     sun     into 
gold  eagles;  the  moon  into  silver  dol- 
lars;    and  use  the     stars    for     small 
change. 

— o — 
A  great  many  people  are  always  on 
the  go.  They  are  not  positive  just 
where  they  are  going,  and  don't  know 
when  they  get  there.  And  know  still 
less  how  to  get  back. 


By  Old  Hurrygraph 

I  have  noticed  that  a  great  many 
people,  when  they  get  an  automobile, 
get  dust  or  something  in  their  eyes, 
so  they  can't  see  old  friends,  who 
have  to  walk,  and  whom  they  know 
would  like  to  hop  in  and  ride. 
— o — 

Refering  to  a  recently  published 
statement  that  the  greatest  number 
of  persons  ever  hanged  in  North  Car- 
olina, on  the  same  day,  and  from  the 
same  gallows,  was  three.  I  am  reliab- 
ly informed,  by  a  living  witness,  that 
about  the  year  1862  there  were  four 
negroes  hanged  at  Hillsboro  for  mur- 
dering a  man  named  Blalock. 
— o — 

Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  "cow  rat"? 
I  am  reliably  informed  that  some  cit- 
izens, living  at  Havelcck,  Craven 
county,  N.  C,  claim  that  there  is  a 
varity,  or  breed,  of  rats  known  as 
cow  rats.  They  differ  from  the  or- 
dinary rats  in  that  the  female's  have 
an  udder  and  teats  like  a  cow. 
— o — 

Wise  old  Quintus,  Horatious  Flac- 
cus  said  about  2,000  years  ago: 
"Cease  to  inquire  what  the  future  has 
in  store,  and  take  as  a  gift  whatever 
the  day  brings  forth."  This  is  sound 
and  sensible  advice,  which  is  probab- 
ly the  reason  why  so  few  persons  take 
it.  Instead,  we  worry  ourselves  sick 
and  skinny  over  tomorrow's  troubles. 
We  plan  so  much  for  the  future  that 
we  find  no  fun  in  the  present.  We 
wear  our  eyesight  blind  trying  to  look 
thi-ough  the  locked  doors  that  hide  our 
destiny.  All  this  is  foolish  in  prac- 
tice, even  if  it  were  possible  of  ac- 
complishment.      Let's  live  largely  in 
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the  present,  remembering  that  "suffi- 
cient unto  the  day  is  the  evil  there- 
of." 

— o — 

On  every  side  one  hears  of  new  ef- 
ficiency in  industry.  In  such  a  regi- 
me there  is  no  place  for  fires,  the 
great  waster  of  lives,  materials  and 
time.  This  is  a  particularly  good  time 
of  the  year  to  consider  ways  of  ban- 
ishing fires  from  industry.  The  stir  of 
spring  and  coming  summer  is  in  the 
air.  People  are  cleaning  up  and  paint- 
ing up  their  property  and  beautifying 
their  premises.  In  industry  there  is 
a  very  definite  place  for  such  activi- 
ties, and  they  should  go  much  further 
than  when  limited  to  private  dwell- 
ings. In  addition  to  the  usual  inspec- 
tion for  common  fire  hazards,  there 
should  be  a  careful  search  for  special 
hazards  peculiar  to  the  manufactur- 
ing processes  of  the  business.  There 
should  be  fire  rules  for  the  guidance 
of  employees.  A  good  idea  is  to  organ- 
ize the  employees  for  the  purpose  of 
preventing  and  fighting  fires  on  the 
premises.  They  can  handle  a  limited 
amount  of  fire  fighting  equipment. 
The  "clean-up"  idea  has  been  highly 
successful  in  banishing  fire.  It  is -a 
worthwhile  project  in  which  any  town 
might  engage,  in  order  to  conserve 
life  and  property. 

— o — 

Speaking  of  tombstone  inscriptions. 
The  following  unusal  and  striking 
one  can  be  seen  on  the  tombstone  of 
General  Matthew  Locke  and  his  wife, 
Mary  Brandon,  in  Thyatira  church 
yard,  Rowan  county,  N.  C. : 

"In  memory  of  Matthew  Locke, 
Esquire,  deceased  7th  September, 
1801,  aged  71  years.  A  promoter 


of  civilization,  a  legislator  and 
patriotic  friend  of  his  country. 
In  his  private  character  a  tender 
husband,  affectionate  parent  in- 
dulgant  master,  benevolent  to  the 
poor  and  attentive  to  his  happi- 
ness in  that  state  where  we  con- 
template his  existence,  leaving 
memory  to  retain  him  here. 

"Here  are  also  interred  the  rel- 
ics of  Mary,  the  wife  of  Matthew 
Locke,  who  departed  this  life 
July  31st,  1790,,  aged  55  years. 
Possessed  of  every  virture  that 
constitutes  and  adorns  the  char- 
acter of  an  amiable  wife  and  ex- 
emplary mother." 

The  above  are  the  forebears  of  J. 
Harper  Erwin,  and  his  sister,  Mrs. 
Claudia  Erwin  Powe,  both  of  Dur- 
ham. 

— o — 

The  main  agricultural  problem  is 
surpluses.  Solution  was  the  crop- 
curtailment  plan,  whereby  the  gov- 
ernment signs  agreements,  with 
farmers  stipulating  how  much  of  ev- 
ery kind  of  product  they  can  produce. 
In  return,  the  government  pays  them 
for  the  land  taken  out  of  cultivation. 
Now  a  greater  power  than  legislation 
has  taken  a  hand — and  shown  i;he  na- 
tion what  crop  curtailment  in  the 
grand  is.  The  power  is  nature.  The 
crop  is  wheat.  The  middle  west  is  lit- 
erally a  desert.  There  hasn't  been  so 
disastrous  a  spring  in  40  years,  and 
great  agricultural  states  are  as  dry 
as  the  Sahara.  The  drought  is  trim- 
ming almost  two  million  bushels  of 
wheat  a  day  from  the  official  May 
crop  estimate.  The  drought  was  ac- 
companied by  a  dust  storm  that  picked 
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up  billions  of  pounds  of  top-soil,  with  for  signing  wheat  production  control 
its  planted  grain,  and  carried  it  away  contracts.  In  many  areas  hit  by 
to  fall  along  the  Atlantic  Seaboard  as  drought  it  will  be  impossible  to  raise 
well  as  the  Middle  western  cities.  any  crop  at  all  this  year,  and  govern- 
Some  of  it  fell  on  the  dome  of  the  ment  benefit  payments  will  be  the  on- 
capitol  of  Washington.  Some  fell  in  ly  source  of  income  the  farmers  will 
Wall  Street,  New  York.  Twelve  mil-  have.  Even  abundant  rainfall  could 
lion  pounds  fell  in  metropolitan  Chi-  not  save  the  crops,  so  great  has  been 
cago — four  pounds  for  every  man,  the  damage.  As  a  result,  the  agri- 
woman  and  child  in  the  city.  Feder-  cultural  administration  has  a  new  and 
al  farm  officials  are  considering  al-  grave  problem  on  its  hands — how  to 
lowing  farmers  to  plant  acres  that  carry  stricken  farmers  through  a  bar- 
were  retired — have  advanced  the  date  ren  year. 


TOMORROW 

There's  a  whole  day  tomorrow 

That  hasn't  yet  been  tried, 
A  clay  where  new  courage 

May  fling  old  fears  aside, 
A  new  dawn  that's  coming 

To  bring  a  nobler  noon ; 
Today  may  be  troubled — 

Tomorrow's  coming  soon ! 

There's  a  whole  day  tomorrow 
That  hasn't  yet  been  tried, 

With  hours  still  unwasted 
And  hopes  still  undenied; 
Free  from  fret  and  folly 
It  lies,  untouched  yet  near. 

Today's  page  is  blotted — 
Tomorrow's  still  is  clear! 

There's  a  whole  day  tomorrow 

That  hasn't  yet  been  tried, 
Earth's  day  may  be  fleeting, 

But  heaven's  hours  are  wide; 
In  glory  they  beckon 

Beyond  time's  restless  fray; 
Today  gropes  in  darkness — 

Tomorrow's  on  the  way! 

— Priscilla  Leonard. 
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RESTORING  ARLINGTON  HOUSE 


By  A.  M. 

Arlington  House,  the  home  of  the 
Custis  and  Lee  families,  is  among  the 
most  distinguished  homes  of  the  early- 
American  Republic.  Its  situation, 
too,  is  one  of  the  finest.  Standing  as 
it  does  at  the  summit  of  a  rise  of 
beautiful  slopes  above  the  Potomac 
River  on  the  Virginia  shore,  it  has  a 
commanding  view  of  the  city  of 
Washington,  one  that  extends  in  a 
magnificent  vista  from  Lincoln  Me- 
morial out  over  the  new  Memorial 
Bridge. 

It  is  generally  stated  that  Mr. 
George  Washington  Parke  Custis, 
grandson  of  Martha  Washington  and 
adopted  son  of  George  Washington, 
the  owner  of  Arlington,  was  its,  de- 
signer. This,  however,  has  been  dis- 
credited from  the  fact  that  Arlington 
is  a  fine  example  of  architectural 
structure  and  Mr.  Custis  had  no  turn 
whatever  in  this  direction. 

Recently,  however,  evidence  has 
been  established  beyond  a  doubt  that 
George  Hadfield,  the  young  English 
architect,  who  came  to  America  to  take 
the  place  of  the  French  architect, 
Hallett,  in  his  work  on  our  capitol 
building,  was  the  designer  of  Arling- 
ton. For  this  information  we  are  in- 
debted to  our  war  department.  It  is 
said  that  the  beautiful  Doric  front  of 
the  mansion,  with  its  tall  columns, 
was  modeled  after  that  of  a  temple 
near  Naples. 

Mr.  Custis,  however,  named  Arling- 
ton for  the  earlier  homestead  of  the 
Custis  family,  on  the  eastern  shore 
of  Virginia.  The  estate  originally 
consisted  of  twelve  hundred  acres  of 
land.     So  proud  was  Mr.  Custis  of  his 
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new  home  that  he  moved  in,  with  his 
still  young  bride,  Mary  Lee  Fitzhugh, 
before  the  mansion  was  completed.  He 
made  his  home  at  first  in  the  two 
wings,  while  the  central  portion  with 
its  deep  portico  and  massive  columns 
was  being  erected  between  them.  He 
had  lived  at  Mount  Vernon  until  the 
death  of  his  grandmother,  in  1802. 
From  the  iirst  Arlington  House  was 
furnished  with  priceless  heirlooms 
from  Mount  Vernon. 

Arlington  House  was  for  a  full  half 
a  century  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Custis,  the  latter  dying  in  1853  and 
the  former  in  1S57.  They  are  both 
buried  in  the  family  plot,  enclosed  by 
an  iron  railing,  to  the  south-west  of 
Arlington  House. 

Several  children  were  born  of  this 
union,  but  only  one  survived,  Mary 
Randolph  Custis,  who  in  1831  became 
the  bride  of  Lieutenant  Robert  E. 
Lee,  recently  graduated  from  West 
Point. 

Quite  an  amusing  incident  occurred 
the  night  of  the  marriage,  which  took 
place  on  June  30.  It  was  the  ardent 
wish  of  each  of  the  young  lovers,  that 
it  shuold  prove  to  be  a  typical  June 
night,  "star-lit  and  moon-bright."  In- 
stead it  was  a  night  of  rain  and  wind, 
the  rain  pouring  in  floods  and  the 
wind  coming  in  tempests.  But  all  was 
gayety  within. 

The  storm  continued.  The  clergy- 
man engaged  for  the  ceremony  had 
net  arrived.  The  bridal  party  wait- 
ed impatiently.  At  length  he  came 
drenched  to  the  skin  by  the  floods  of 
rain,  because  the  top  of  his  carriage 
had  been  torn  by  the  wind.  What  was 
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to  be  done?  He  could  not  go  on  with 
the  ceremony  in  that  drenched  condi- 
tion. He  must  change  his  clothing. 
But  only  the  clothing  of  Mr.  Custis 
was  available.  Now  as  Mr.  Custis 
was  short  and  stout  and  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Keith  tall  and  lean  there  was  bound 
to  be  a  misfit.  The  rector  was  swal- 
lowed up  in  clothing  short  in  arms 
and  legs.  The  bridesmaids  giggled, 
the  groomsmen  fidgeted  and  were  ill 
at  ease,  while  the  rector  himself  was 
nervous  over  the  situation.  But 
something  had  to  be  done.  Suddenly 
there  fell  an  awed  silence,  f or  with  an 
air  of  reverence  the  minister  had 
drawn  over  the  misfit  clothing  the 
robes  of  the  church. 

Perhaps  no  one  of  our  old  Colonial 
hemes,  unless  it  be  Mount  Vernon, 
has  had  so  many  distinguished  men 
and  women  within  its  walls  as  Ar- 
lington House.  Mr.  Custis  was  ex- 
tremely hospitable,  and  following  the 
war  of  the  Revolution,  Arlington  was 
from  time  to  time  visited  by  those 
who  had  become  famous  at  that  per- 
iod, among  them  Lafayette.  It  was 
in  1824  that  he  was  the  guest  of  the 
adopted  son  of  his  old  commander. 

But  Mr.  Custis  made  no  discrimina- 
tion between  high  and  low.  Often  the 
entertainment  was  for  those  of  the 
neighborhood.  It  frequently  took  the 
form  of  a  picnic,  which  was  held  at 
the  famous  Custis  Spring  near  the 
river. 

As  the  home  of  the  Lees  Arlington 
House  became  famed  for  its  hospital- 
ity. There  were  seven  of  the  young 
Lees,  all  of  whom  lived  to  grow  up. 
Arlington  House  was  especially  the 
scene  of  gay  times  among  the  young 
people.  Both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lee  were 
fond  of  their  young  guests,  and  there 
was  always  a  warm  welcome  await- 


ing them.  Lee  was  especially  the  be- 
loved host  of  young  people.  He  loved 
to  mingle  with  them  and  delighted  to 
take  part  in  their  amusements.  Even 
after  he  had  distinguished  himself 
and  become  Col.  Lee  in  the  Mexican 
War  he  was  the  same  easy  host.  "I 
had  been  told,"  writes  a  young  visi- 
tor of  that  day,  "that  I  would  stand  in 
awe  of  Col.  Lee,  but  this  was  not  so. 
He  had  much  dignity,  but  also  a 
sweetness  of  manner  very  winning, 
and  he  was  lovely  to  all  of  us  young 
people." 

It  may  be  a  matter  of  surprise  to 
some  to  learn  that  Robert  E.  Lee  nev- 
er owned  Arlington.  It  was  in  the 
name  of  Mr.  Custis  till  the  time  of  his 
death,  and  then  was  willed  to  the  old- 
est son  of  Robert  and  Mary  Custis 
Lee. 

But  it  was  always  a  loved  home  to 
Robert  Lee  and  around  it  clustered 
his  fondest  memories.  It  had  its 
acute  memories,  too,  for  it  was  at  Ar- 
lington that  had  to  be  rendered  the 
supreme  decision  of  his  life.  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  had  sent  to  offer  him  the 
command  of  the  Federal  Army.  On 
that  side  lay  distinction,  honor.  It 
was  an  easy  decision,  for  Lee  was  an 
ardent  believer  in  the  preservation  of 
the  Union.  But  when  Virginia  seceded, 
he  could  not  desert  his  native  State. 
All  the  night  long  he  spent  in  pacing 
his  room,  or  upon  his  knees.  When 
the  morning  came  he  had  decided.  He 
must  give  up  Arlington  and  all  that 
was  dear.  When  he  left  his  home,  it 
was  never  to  see  it  again. 

During  the  war  that  followed  the 
Federal  Government  took  possession 
of  Arlington  as  a  part  of  the  fortifi- 
cations built  around  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington. Through  the  ravages  of 
troops  encamped  there  from  time     to 
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time,  at  the  close  of  the  war  Arling- 
ton was  left  but  a  mere  shell  of  what 
it  had  once  been.  Meanwhile  it  had 
been  seized  by  the  government  for  tax- 
es and  turned  into  a  federal  cemetery. 

It  was  in  1879  that  a  jury  and  Mr. 
Justice  Hughes  of  the  United  States 
District  Court  of  the  Eastern  District 
of  Virgnia,  rendered  tbe  decision  that 
the  United  States  Government  had  no 
lawful  claim  to  the  Arlington  estate 
The  case  was  carried  to  the  Supreme 
Court.  Three  years  later  the  Court 
gave  its  decision,  that  Mr.  George 
Washington  Custis  Lee  was  the  law- 
ful owner  of  Arlington.  Mr.  Lee  gave 
the  government  no  trouble.  He  could 
have  contended  to  have  remaved  the 
remains  of  the  soldiers  interred  there. 
But  he  did  not.  He  agreed,  for  the 
sum  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand dollars,  to  let  Arlington  remain 
a  federal  cemetery.  Congress  ap- 
propriated the  money,  and  a  deed  was 
drawn  up  conveying  the  Arlington 
estate  to  the  government. 

For  a  number  of  years  little  was 
done  toward  restoring  Arlington 
House.  It  was  used  mainly  as  the 
quarters  for  those  in  charge  of  the 
cemetery.  During  this  time  the  only 
portions  of  the  building  open  to  the 
public  were  the  main  hall,  the  large 
drawing  room,  and  the  state  dining 
room,  all  remaining  bare  and  dis- 
mantled. Now  the  work  of  restoring 
Arlington  is  not  only  begun  but      is 


well  advanced. 

It  was  in  1925  that  Congress,  "re- 
alizing the  wealth  of  sentiment  and 
the  historic  interest  clustering  about 
the  place,"  by  an  act,  passed  March 
4  empowered  the  Secretary  of  War 
to  undertake  the  work  of  restoring 
Arlington  to  its  former  condition..  In 
addition  it  was  to  be  refurnished  as 
far  as  possible  with  such  articles  of 
furniture  and  equipment  as  had  been 
in  the  mansion  prior  to  the  war. 
Where  these  could  not  be  had,  re- 
plicas were  to  be  obtained.  It  is  a  sig- 
nificant fact  that  the  resolution  re- 
storing Arlington  House  to  Custis  Lee 
was  introduced  into  Congress  by  Rep- 
resentative Louis  C.  Cranston,  of 
Michigan,  the  son  of  a  man  who 
fought  with  the  Union  forces,  but  who 
always  held  a  warm  admiration  for 
General  Robert  E.  Lee. 

The  offices  of  the  Cemetery  Associ- 
ation have  now  been  removed  from 
the  mansion  to  an  outbuilding  erected 
for  the  purpose,  and  the  work  of  res- 
toration continues.  "The  work  has 
been  largely  a  labor  of  love,"  says  Col. 
Mortimer,  Superintendent  of  the  Cem 
etery.  "The  refurnishing  of  the  house 
has  been  greatly  aided  by  the  gener- 
ous gifts  from  patriotic  organizations 
and  individuals,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
pubic  funds  and  private  interest  and 
generosity  will  permit  the  continu- 
ance of  the  work." 


The  greates  joy  of  living  is  in  being  able  to  render  assist- 
ance to  others,  yet  we  find  the  majority  seeking  this  joy  in  ev- 
ery other  channel  of  life,  to  the  exclusion  of  lending  a  helping 
hand. — Selected. 
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SIMPLER  SPELLING 

(The  Pathfinder) 


As  we  recall  our  early  struggles  in 
learning  the  proper  way  to  read, 
write  and  spell  English  we  sometimes 
wonder  how  people  from  other  lands 
ever  get  on  to  it.  It  is  no  trick  at  all 
to  learn  to  speak  it  but  when  it  comes 
to  putting  it  down  in  black  and  white 
it  is  something  else.  Pronuciation  is 
no  help  at  all.  We  could  not  under- 
stand for  a  long  time  just  why  "eau" 
should  be  necessary  for  the  word 
beauty  while  a  plain  "u"  did  the  trick 
for  duty,  which  sounded  just  like  it. 
Nor  why  the  plural  of  house  was 
houses  and  for  mouse  it  was  mice. 

We  understand  better  now  just  why 
our  language  is  like  that.  It  is  made 
up  mainly  of  bits  from  others.  Then, 
too,  after  the  Norman  conquest  the 
scribes  who  came  to  England  honestly 
meant  to  be  phonetic  in  their  writing 
but  in  spite  of  themselves  they  wrote 
down  the  old  English  sounds  accord- 
ing to  their  own  spelling.  This,  for 
instance,  is  why  we  have  the  Anglo- 
French  "qu"  instead  of  the  old  Eng- 
lish "cw,"  and  so  on  down  the  line. 
Also,  the  Dutch  operated  the  first 
printing  presses  and  are  to  blame  for 
changes  like  putting  the  "h"  in  ghost 
and  the  "ough"  in  through. 

All  of  these  spellings  were  gathered 
in  one.  great  book — Johnson's  diction- 
ary— in  1755.     Since  that  time  many 


words  have  been  added  to  the  vocabu- 
lary but  very  few  of  them  have  been 
changed.  Even  the  meanings  of  some 
of  them,  have  been  altered  but  the 
spelling  remains  as  it  was,  centuries 
a^o. 

Many  of  our  leading  educators  and 
a  leading  daily  newspaper  are  now 
advocating  a  simpler  or  a  standard- 
ized method  of  spelling.  They  declare 
our  style  is  "unnatural,  unscholarly" 
and  a  lot  of  other  "uns."  In  our  al- 
phabet of  26  letters,  they  say,  there 
are  but  eight  letters  true  to  both  eye 
and  ear. 

Some  of  our  educators  advocate 
cutting  the  vocabulary  down  to  850 
words  and  point  out  that  many  words 
are  synonyms  or  words  of  similar 
meaning.  But  this  wouldn't  do  at  all 
for  how  would  stock  salesmen,  radio 
announcers,  congressmen  and  politi- 
cians get  along? 

If  there  must  be  a  language  reform 
a  standardized  spelling  and  not  a  con- 
densed vocabulary  would  be  best.  No 
doubt  the  up-and-coming-generation 
would  appreciate  efforts  along  this 
line  but  what  about  those  who  have 
already  learned  their  three  R's?  Our 
language  could  be  changed  to  a  stand- 
ardized spelling  but  what  a  job  for 
some  one!     What  a  job! 


The  finest  kind  of  courage  is  openly  to  acknowledge  one's 
mistakes  and  then,  with  grim  determination,  see  that  they  are 
never  repeated. — William  Porkess. 
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LUCK  IN  GETTING  RICH 


(Morganton 

One  remark  of  the  late  Julius  Ro- 
senwald  will  be  long  quoted.  It  is 
that  "success  is  95  per  cent  luck  and 
5  per  cent  ability."  One  writer  says 
it  was  one  of  the  most  felicitous 
things  ever  said  by  a  successful  man. 
We  don't  know  about  that.  It  cer- 
tainly is  contrary  to  teaching  and  es- 
tablished principles  of  business.  No 
doubt  the  element  of  luck  has  been  in 
most  successful  lives.  One  rich  man 
once  said  that  money-making  had  no 
touch  of  genius,  that  it  was  easy  to 
make  money  when  one  knew  how, 
and  required  no  special  gift.  He  be- 
gan at  the  bottom  and  became  a  mil- 
lionaire. 

So  the  thing  to  do  is  to  learn  "how" 
to  make  money.  Poor  Richard  has 
given  his  maxims  of  thrift  as  a  foun- 
dation for  accumulation,  but  now  the 
rising  generation  pays  little  or  no  at- 
tention to  his  wisdom.     The     modern 


News-Herald) 

literature  on  the  subject  tells  us  to 
master  our  business,  to  study  econom- 
ics, and  keep  a  sharp  eye  on  the  trend 
of  trade. 

Mr.  Rockfeller's  huge  fortune  came 
from  foresight  and  speculation  in  oil 
wells  wisely  made.  Mr.  Ford's  suc- 
cess was  the  result  of  confining  him- 
self to  the  production  of  cheap  cars 
everybody  could  afford  to  buy,  and 
then  educating  the  public  to  provide 
suitable  roads  for  them. 

There  is  one  thing  we  regard  as  es- 
sential to  money-making,  and  that  is 
saving  as  large  a  proportion  of  earn- 
ings as  possible  for  future  use.  With 
or  without  luck  the  natural  money- 
maker will  get  rich.  He  need  not  con- 
fine himself  to  good  habits,  either.  His 
only  problem  is  to  hold  on  to  the  mon- 
ey he  makes.  Then  it  will  swell  his 
riches  by  its  own  earning  power. 


HATRED 

Hatred  is  one  of  the  most  expensive  luxuries  that  the  hu- 
man race  has.  It  costs  heavily,  because  it  brings  conflict  in- 
stead of  co-operation.  It  produces  wars  and  neighborhood 
quarrels  and  family  jars  and  struggles  of  all  degrees.  If  one 
counted  up  the  cost  of  conflicts  caused  by  hatred  alone,  the  fig- 
ures would  stagger  the  imagination. 

Hatred,  however,  is  not  simply  a  thing  of  nations  or  neigh- 
borhoods, but  of  individuals,  too.  Here  is  the  bill  that  hatred 
collects  from  the  individual.  It  means  the  creating  of  an  ene- 
my who  is  injuring  our  reputation  and  impeding  our  progress. 
It  embitters  another  life,  for,  "as  you  measure  to  your  neigh- 
bor, he  will  measure  back  to  you."  He  will  return  hatred  with 
interest.  Worst  of  all,  hatred  reacts  on  the  one  who  hates.  It 
uses  up  energy  and  strength,  and  diverts  it  from  something 
worth  while. — Selected. 
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HAVE  YOU  A  TRUE  FRIEND? 

(Selected) 


Our  friends  may  be  likened  unto 
the  seed  in  the  "Parable  of  the  Sow- 
er" taught  to  the  disciples  and  the 
multitudes  by  Our  Lord  and  Savior, 
Jesus  Christ. 

When  people,  all  of  a  sudden,  be- 
come so  greatly  interested  in  us  and 
appear  to  be  our  best  friends.,  then  as 
suddenly  change  because  of  the  devil 
that  is  in  them  and  become  our  worst 
enemies,  they  may  be  called  the  seed 
that  was  sown  by  the  wayside. 

That  which  was  sown  in  rocky  pla- 
ces represents  those  who  rejoice  with 
us  when  fortune  smiles  upon  us,  and 
they  praise  us  before  all  mankind,  but 
when  misfortunes  come  to  us,  they 
fade  away  and  their  friendship  dies. 

The  seed  that  fell  among  thorns 
might  be  likened  to  those  who  are  on 
an  equal  footing  with  us,  but  when 
fortune  smiles  upon  them,  they  allow., 
the  deceitfulnees  of  riches  or  power  to 
cause  them  to  seek  after  friends  in 
like  circumstances. 

But  that  which  was  sown  in  good 
ground  are  those  who  are  ever  near 
and  dear  to  us — rejoicing  with  us  in 
our  happiness,  and  in  sorrow  may  be 
found  at  our  side,  eager  to  lend  a  help- 
ing hand  or  whisper  words  of  comfort. 

Life  is  a  funny  proposition  after 
all.  Our  friends  come  and  go;  they 
are  here  today  and  gone  tomorrow. 
They  are  like  the  wind  coming  as  a 
gentle  breeze.  We  love  them  and 
they  bring  us  comfort  and  cheer  while 
they  are  thus  around  us.  Suddenly  the 
tempest  sweeps  them  off  their  feet. 
It  usually  comes  in  the  form  of  a  gos- 
sip-monger, or  a  better  word  befitting 
this    class    of    people  is    just    plain 


"liars."  They  poison  the  minds  of 
our  so-called  friends  against  us,  and 
they  in  turn  shun  us  without  even  an 
investigation. 

We  have  all  had  this  happen  to  us 
and  it  makes  us  wonder  where  the 
wind  has  gone,  as  we  stand  almost  in 
awe  and  view  the  damage  that  has 
been  done..  We  feel  so  alone  and  in- 
to our  minds  comes  the  thought  that 
all  of  our  friends  have  forsaken  us. 
Then  all  at  once  our  hearts,  leap  for 
joy  as  the  sun  comes  from  behind  the 
clouds  and  the  tranquil  winds  brush 
a  loving  kiss  upon  our  brow.  Now  we 
we  feel  the  gentle  handclasp  of  a  tried 
and  true  friend  an  we  exultantly  ex- 
claim :      "God  lives  and  all  is  well." 

True  friends  are  those  who  stand 
by  us  whether  right  or  wrong.  If 
right  they  do  not  allow  our  enemies 
to  shake  their  faith  in  us;  if  wrong, 
they  will  not  talk  about  us,  but  will 
come  and  talk  with  us,  remind  us  of 
our  faults  and  help  to  set  us  aright. 
What  people  say  about  us  can  never 
hurt  our  characters  and  as  long  as  our 
consciences  are  clear  we  will  come 
out  with  flying  colors.  Someone  once 
said  to  Plato,  "All  men  speak  ill  of 
'you."  His  reply  was,  "Then  I  will  so 
live  that  no  one  will  believe  them." 

Throughout  the  ages  true  friend- 
ship has  passed  through  persecution, 
slander  and  the  force  of  crushing  cir- 
cumstances and  has  survived. 

Wouldn't  this  old  world  be  better, 
If  the  folks  we  meet  would  say: 
"I    know    something    good    about 

you." 
And  then  treat  us  just  that  way? 
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Wouldn't  it  be  fine  and  dandy, 
If    each    handclasp,    warm    and 

true, 
Carried  with  it  this  assurance, 
"I   know   something  good     about 

you?" 

Wouldn't  life  be  lots  more  happy. 
If  the  good  that's  in  us  all 
Were  the  only  thing  about  us 
That  folks  bothered  to  recall? 


Wouldn't  life  be  lots  more  happy, 
If  we  praised  the  good  we  see? 
For  there's  such  a  lot  of  goodness 
In  the  worst  of  you  and  me. 

Wouldn't  it  be  nice  to  practice 
That  fine  way  of  thinking  too? 
You  know  something  good  about 

me 
"I  know  something     good     about 

you!" 


I  gave  my  soul  an  airing  yesterday, 
Raised  high  the  windows  of  my  thoughts, 
And  out  came  hates,  decayed  and  valueless ; 
In  breezed  new  loves, 
Fresh  like  the  morning's  dew. 

— Mabel  Byrd. 


A  CHINESE  GIRL  STAR 

(Reidsville  Review) 


Considering  Bryn  Mawr's  high 
rank  among  the  women's  colleges  of 
the  country,  it  is  rather  surprising  to 
learn  that  this  year's  brightest  junior 
at  that  institution  is  a  Chinese  girl, 
Miss  Vung-Yuin  Ting. 

For  attaining  the  highest  scholastic 
record  in  her  class  Miss  Ting  has 
been  awarded  the  Maria  L.  Eastman 
Brooke  Hall  memorial  scholarship, 
and  for  standing  highest  in  her  ma- 
jor subject,  chemistry,  she  will  re- 
ceive the  Charles,  H.  Hinchman  schol- 
arship. After  her  graduation  at  Bryn 
Mawr  next  year  she  will  enter  the 
medical  school  of  the  University  of 
Michigan. 

Her  father  is  Dr.  Zoong  Ing  Ting, 


a  leading  physician  of  Shangahai, 
with  whom  she  expects  to  practice  af- 
ter obtaining  her  degree  of  doctor  of 
medicine.  Her  aunt  is  China's  great- 
est woman  physicion  and  is  the  head 
of  the  Women's  hospital  ,  in  Tientsin. 

Miss  Ting  is  treasurer  of  the  Bryn 
Mawr  athletic  club  and  was  last 
year  president  of  the  International 
club.  She  is  five  feet  tall,  weighs  98 
pounds  and  is  said  to  be  one  of  the 
most  popular  girls  in  the  college. 

She  is  one  of  many  bright  students 
from  the  Orient  who  have  demon- 
strated their  ability  to  equal  or  excel 
their  Occidental  colleges  in  scholar- 
ship, in  spite  of  what  would  seem  to 
be  a  serious  linguistic  handicap. 
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STRONGHEART  FINDS  A  FRIEND 


By  Letitia 

The  sound  of  the  winds  in  the  tall 
trees  about  the  cabin,  situated  on  the 
outskirts  of  an  Indian  settlement, 
was  a  mornful  sigh.  The  little  wood- 
en shutters  at  the  windows  rattled 
uncomfortably,  while  Frisky,  the  be- 
loved pet  of  the  family  within,  howl- 
ed distressingly. 

"Fortunately  for  us,"  said  Mr. 
Dinkier  as,  he  glanced  across  the 
hearth  at  his  lovely  young  wife  and 
two  happy  daughters,  "the  disturbing 
elements   are   outside  the   cabin." 

"Yes,  Father,"  answered  the  good 
wife,  "most  of  the  disturbing  ele- 
ments in  this  vicinity  live  on  the  out- 
side." 

"Not  sorry  already,"  questioned  the 
man,  "that  we  accepted  the  call  to 
this  mission?" 

"Not  sorry,"  returned  the  wife, 
"but  a  bit  uneasy — lest  we  have  mov- 
ed too  fast." 

"Somebody  had  to  come  to  take  this 
mission,"  returned  the  man,  "and, 
while  it's  not  such  a  great  chance  to 
do  a  good  work,  Peggy,  it's  a  great 
chance  for  us  to  live  in  the  open  and 
get  well  and  strong  again,  and  espe- 
cially for  Dollie." 

"I  comfort  myself  with  the 
thought,"  replifd  the  worn  in,  "that 
the  Lord  will  cr.re  for  His  own.  Stir 
up  the  fire,  Father — I  love  to  hear 
the  sound  of  the  kettle  humming  on 
the  hearth." 

"It's  not  too  late,"  said  the  man, 
presently,  "for  us  to  change  our 
minds  about  accepting  this  charge; 
you  know  we  were  to  have  three 
months  in  which  to  give  it  a  trial,  and 
there's  another  four  weeks  ahead." 


M.  Norton 

"Oh,  Father,"  put  in  Dollie,  eager- 
ly, "you  wouldn't  go  back  to  the  city 
now — just  when  1  am  beginning  to 
feel   beetter — would  you?'; 

"And  I  am  beginning  to  grow 
friendly  with  the  Indians  we  came  to 
work  among,"  broke  in  Polly. 

"And  I,"  laughed  the  little  mother, 
"just  beginning  to  feel  that  I  dare 
stick  my  head  out  of  the  back  door  in 
safety." 

"And  I,"  added  the  minister,  soft- 
ly, "just  beginning  to  feel  a  new 
thrill  in  the  thought  of  living.  I 
guess  I'll  send  that  letter  on,  Mother, 
before  we  change  cur  minds." 

"Do,  Father,"  urged  the  girls; 
"send  the  letter  on,  and  be  sure  to 
send  the  one  in  which  you  are  accept- 
ing the  charge." 

"That  settles,  it,"  declared  Mother 
Dinkier;  "if  the  girls  can  stand  it  out 
here  among  the  heathen — so  can  I" 
There  was  a  tone  of  genuine  sincerity 
in  her  words. 

"That's  what  brought  us  out  here,'' 
chuckled  Dollie.  "If  there  were  no 
uncivilized  Indians,  there'd  be  no 
need  of  a  mission  in  this  corner  of 
the  country." 

"But  there  are  uncivilized  Indi- 
ans," said  father,  soberly. 

"And  it  is  these,"  interrupted  Pol- 
ly, "that  we  are  interested  in — those 
to  whom  we  would  set  an  example  of 
brothei-ly  love  and  kindness  and  right 
living." 

"Frisky's  voice,  with  the  winds,  had 
grown  louder  and  louder,  until  even 
the  conversation  within  the  cabin  was 
hard  to  understand. 

"There's   something     wrong     iwith 
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Frisky,  Father,  said  Polly,  softly; 
"he  sees  or  hears  something  out  of 
the  ordinary." 

"Probably  the  wind  in  the  tall  trees 
is  disturbing  him,"  s,aid  the  man. 

"No,"  ventured  Dollie,  "it's  some- 
thing else — maybe  a  coyote;  I  heard 
one  on  the  edge  of  the  forest  yester- 
day afternoon." 

"Frisky  will  have  to  wait  until 
morning,"  if  he  wants  me  to  locate 
his  trouble,"  laughed  Mother  Dinkier; 
"I'm  going  to  bed  right  now,  too." 

Suiting  her  word  to  action,  Mother 
Dinkier  arose  and  made  her  way  to 
the  little  bedroom  and  turned  back  the 
covers  of  the  two  beds,  then  suddenly 
she  paused  and,  easing  to  the  window 
in  the  north  end  of  the  cottage,  she 
glued  her  ear  to  the  opening  and  lis- 
tened anxiously. 

"A  groan,"  she  murmured  under 
her  breath;  "it  can't  be  anything  else. 
Oh,  yes,  it  can,"  she  assured  herself, 
"it  could  be  a  ruse  to  get  the  minister 
out  of  the  house — it  could  be  a  ruse 
to  bring  unhappiness  on  my  family — 
or  may  be — " 

She  shuddered  at  the  thought  that 
harm  might  come  to  her  beloved  fam- 
ily circle,  but  the  story  of  other  min- 
isters who  had  come  before  them,  nev- 
er to  return,  came  to  her  mind,  and 
fear  gripped  her  heart. 

"I  won't  tell  them,"  she  murmured 
softly,  "maybe  it  was  all  imagination 
anyway."  And  then,  to  shut  out  any- 
thing that  might  remind  her  of  the 
sound  resembling  a  human  voice  in 
agony,;  she  began  to  sing,  and 
straightway  the  cabin  was  ringing 
with  music,  for  Mother  Dinkler's 
singing  was  always  an  inspiration 
for  the  girls  to  do  likewise  and,  once 
the  girls  started,  father  never  failed 


to  join  in. 

But  finally  there  were  no  more 
songs  to  sing,  and  no  excuse  for  re- 
maining up,  so  father  suggested  that 
the  girls  retire.  But  scarcely  had 
the  words  left  his  lips,  until  Frisky's 
voice  from  the  outside  became  so  in- 
sistent that  Father  Dinkier  decided 
he  would  investigate  the  trouble,  re- 
gardless of  the  danger  lurking  about 
the  border. 

Cautiously  he  extinguished  the 
light,  then  softly  opened  the  door,  and 
instantly  distress  filled  his  soul;  for 
on  the  doorstep  of  the  cabin  he  found 
the  form  of  a  badly  injured  Indian. 

Tenderly  he  lifted  the  long,  lank 
form  into  his  arms  and  bore  him  into 
the  cabin,  and  immediately  Mother 
Dinkier,  seeing  the  sufferer,  began 
to  give  him  aid,  and  eventually  the 
wounded  man  opened  his  eyes. 

"Von  beeg  vite,"  he  murmured  in 
broken  English,  "t'ink  he  keely  Strong 
Heart — and  leef  him  white  man's 
door — t'ink  white  man  do  it — bad 
man — beeg  fite  me — " 

"I  see,"  answered  the  minister, 
softly,  "you've  been  in  a  fight,  and 
this  would-be  murderor  had  planned 
to  leave  you  on  my  doorstep.  Well, 
thank  God  you  will  live — and  that 
should  open  the  door  to  me  for  a 
friendliness  among  the  Indians  in  this 
community." 

And  that's  exactly  what  the  inci- 
dent brought  about,  but  it  didn't  stop 
there,  for  when  the  injured  Indian 
became  well  again,  he  still  insisted  on 
being  a  member  of  the  minister's 
household  and,  because  he  was  such 
excellent  help  and  such  a  fine  pro- 
tector for  his  family,  the  minister 
was  delighted  to  have  him  come  and 
go  at  his  own  free  will. 
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But  it     was     the     girls     to     whom  a   campfire   and  tell   them   stories   by 

Strong  Heart  was  most  devoted.  the  hour  of  his  early  life.     And  ev- 

With   his   own  hands   he  fashioned  entually,  through  the  influence  of  the 

for  them  fancy  Indian  costumes  and  home,  he     became    a     Christian,     and 

moccasins,     made     bands     for     their  joyfully  proclaiming  Christ  as  man's 

heads  and     embroidered     them     with  best  friend,  he  carried  the  message  of 

bright  beads  and  feathers  and  then,  Christianity  to  his  own  people, 
with  them  beside  him,  he  would  build 


WISDOM 

When  1  was  young — and  very  young 

Say  seventeen  or  so 
I  said :  "I'll  sail  the  seven  seas, 
And  every  port  I'll  know; 
I'll  seek  for  fame,  I'll  seek  for  gold, 
And  hoard  and  pile  it  high — " 
When  I  was  young — and  very  young 
At  seventeen,  said  I. 

Now  I  am  old — and  very  old — 

And  this  is  what  I  say : 

"Fame  will  dim,  and  gold  will  fade, 

And  glory  pass  away ; 

And  love  alone,  of  all  I  sought, 

A  hearth  fire  leaping  bright, 

A  roof  that  holds  a  robin's  song, 

Comfort  me  tonight." 

So  all  ye  lads  who  sail  the  seas 

Put  into  port  today, 

And  hear  the  words  that  wisdom  speaks — 

These  are  the  words  I  say : 

"Build  ye  a  roof  beneath  the  trees, 

A  new  moon  swinging  high, 

And  kiss  your  love  and  latch  the  door 

And  let  the  world  go  by !" 

— Daniel  Whitehead  Hicky 
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ON  THE  WRONG  FOOT 


By  Elvira 

The  Marlett  family  were  in  a  clut- 
ter of  excitement.  Sarah,  the  maid 
who  had  been  with  them  since  Jose- 
phine was  a  baby,  had  cleaned  the 
house  from  cellar  to  attic.  Josephine's 
room  had  been  completely  redecorated 
and  refurnished;  walls  stippled  in 
ivory  and  rose,  rosebud  pattern  in 
drapes  that  hung  over'  the  sheerest  net 
at  the  windows,  rose  spread  on  the 
bed,  ivory  furniture,  a  new  set  of 
toilet  things  on  the  dressing  table, 
these,  too,  in  ivory  and  rose. 

It  had  been  something  of  a  strain 
on  the  family  purse  just  then,  for 
Dan,  graduated  a  year  ago,  was  still 
at  home,  jobless  because  there  was 
nothing  to  be  found  in  the  way  of 
work,  and  Mr.  Marlett  feared  to  dig 
into  his  savings  at  such  an  uncertain 
time. 

However,  Mrs.  Marlett,  waiting  for 
Josephine  to  return  from  college,  had 
visions  of  her  daughter  as  she  used  to 
be.  She  could  see  her  running  in  with 
her  pink  sun-bonnet  hanging  down 
her  back  over  her  bright  yellow  curls, 
her  dainty  little  face  flushed  with  ex- 
citement. Because  college  foi  Jose- 
phine had  meant  a  journey  across  the 
continent  to  an  aunt  who  had  offered 
college  training,  she  had  made  only 
one  vacation  trip  home.  But  Mrs. 
Marlett  was  sure  that  two  years 
would  not  have  changed  her  child  and 
she  had  sold  a  lovely  old  hand-woven 
bedspread  that  had  been  in  the  fam- 
ily for  years  to  cover  the  expense  of 
the  room. 

It  was  four  o'clock  now.  Josephine's 
train  must  be  in.  Sarah  and  Mrs. 
Marlett  were   hurrying.     The  lettuce 


Pennell 

for  the  dinner  salad  must  be  cleaned 
and  crisped  in  the  icebox,  Mrs.  Mar- 
lett had  seen  a  trail  of  dust  on  the 
living  room  table  and  she  wanted  to 
move  the  vase  of  carnations  from  the 
dressing  room  to  the  desk.  It  would 
look  better  there.  And  then  Dan's 
voice  broke  in  on  them  and  Josephine 
was  in  her  mother's  arms.  At  iast, 
Mrs.  Marlett  held  her  daughter  away 
to  look  at  her.  Then  she  pushed  back 
the  soft  gray  hair  that  curled  low  ov- 
er her  forehead  and  pressed  her  hand 
closely  against  the  lace  fichu  folded 
over  her  dainty  gray  gown,  as  an  ex- 
pression of  bewilderment  crept  into 
her  eyes.  Dan,  watching,  grinned 
his  delight. 

"Isn't  she  a  pippin,  Mother?  I'm 
going  to  have  to  back  down  now.  Jo 
is  the  man  of  the  family." 

Josephine  smiled  at  him,  although  a 
trifle  disdainfully.  She  liked  Dan  al- 
ready. They  had  had  a  good  time 
coming  from  the  station.  And  then, 
he  was  only  treating  her  to  a  sample 
of  the  joking  she  knew  she  must  stand 
if  she  proposed  to  live  in  Harperville 
as  she  had  planned. 

She  caught  the  disappointed  look  in 
her  mother's  eyes  as  the  examination 
proceeded.  "Jo's  suit  is  better  tail- 
ored than  mine,"  Dan  went  on,  evi- 
dently enjoying  the  situation. 

Mrs.  Marlett  smiled  faintly.  "Yes, 
it  is,  Dan.  It  is  a  beautiful  piece  of 
tweed  and  well  made.  It  ought  to  be 
serviceable  and  wear  like  iron." 

"That's  the  intention.  You  see  I 
put  most  of  my  clothes  allowance  in- 
to it,"  Josephine  defended  herself.  "I 
don't  see  why  men  should  have  the  ad- 
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vantage  of  having  one  perfect  suit  of 
clothes  and  being  able  to  wear  it  most 
of  the  time.  I  intend  to  be  as  free  as 
they  are." 

"Is  that  the  reason  you  had  your 
hair  cut  like  a  boy"  Dan  went  on,  but 
his  mother  interrupted. 

"That's  enough,  Dan.  Josephine  has 
just  come  home.  She  must  want  to 
see  her  new  room.  We  can't  expect 
her  to  wear  curls  always." 

Josephine  followed  her  mother 
gratefuliiy.  But  at  the  door  of  the 
room  she  stepped  in  dismay.  "Oh, 
Mother!"  she  exclaimed.  It  was  on 
the  tip  of  hertongue  to  add,"It's  like 
a  baby's  bassinet,"  but  she  stopped  in 
time.  She  couldn't  bear  to  bring  back 
that  look  of  disappointment. 

"Don't  you  like  it?"  Mrs.  Marlett 
asked. 

"Of  course.  It's  lovely.  You 
thought  of  your  yellow-curled  baby 
when  you  did  it,  didn't  you?"  Jose- 
phine's arms  suddenly  were  around 
her  mother  and  she  buried  her  face  in 
the  lace  fichu. 

So  it  was  with  a  happy  smile  that 
Mrs.  Marlett  went  downstairs. 

But  Josephine,  left  to  herself,  stud- 
ied her  surroundings.  How  terribly 
trammeling  for  a  girl  who  loved  lib- 
erty and  had  come  home  with  her  fu- 
ture precisely  outlined!  Well,  she 
could  change  things  gvaduallly.  Cur- 
tains and  spreads  did  wear  out  and 
get  soiled,  and  accidents  happened  to 
furniture.  But  she  couldn't  see  her 
typewriter  and  the  plain  oak  desk  she 
hoped  to  have  in  that  pink  room. 

She  removed  the  long  coat  of  her 
severely  tailored  suit  and  hung  it  in 
in  the  closet,  but  she  went  down  to 
dinner  in  the  tweed  skirt  and  a 
straight  silk  blouse,  with     its     plain 


stock  drawn  tightly  about  her  neck. 
With  her  short  yellow  bob  brushed 
stiffly  back  from  her  face,  she  looked 
more  like  a  boy  than  ever. 

Mr.  Marlett,  hurrying  in  late,  freed 
self  from  her  rapturous  hug  to  ex- 
claim, "Why,  I've  got  another  boy. 
Where's  my  girl?" 

"Don't  you  like  boys,  Father?" 

"Ye-s.  But  I've  got  one  already." 
Josephine  laughed  rather  ruefully 
as  they  went  to  the  table.  "You  don't 
any  of  you  seem  to  like  my  clothes." 

"They  are  very  nice  for  traveling," 
her  mother  answered  in  her  comfort- 
ing way. 

"Of  course,  you  have  some  others. 
If  you  haven't,  perhaps  we  could  man- 
age some,  eh,  Mother?  Some  nice, 
soft,  ruffly  ones?" 

"Ruffles!  Oh,  Father,  how  would 
you  like  to  wear  ruffles  yourself?"  Jo- 
sephine  sniffed  derisively. 

Mr.  Marlett's  eyes  twinkled.  "I  do 
like  to  look  at  them,  though.  Espe- 
cially on  a  sweet  young  daughter." 

There  wasn't  any  answer  to  that 
Josephine  decided.  She  would  have 
to  break  things  to  them  slowly  after 
all.  They  had  thought  of  her  as  yel- 
low-curled and  clinging  too  long.  But 
somehow,  there  was  no  talking  at  all 
without  giving  away  her  thoughts 
and  plans.  After  the  usual  questions 
concerning  neighbors  and  friends, 
there  seemed  nothing  to  say. 

Josephine  looked  at  Dan  question- 
ingly.  Dan  had  graduated  the  year 
before  from  the  business  management 
course  of  the  University.  She  knew 
he  had  been  home  since,  but  she  had 
not  heard  whether  he  had  obtained  a 
position  for  the  coming  fall.  "I  sup- 
pose you  are  going  to  be  an  influen- 
tial executive  soon,  aren't  you,  Dan?" 
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she  felt  safe  in  inquiring. 

A  slow  flush  crept  to  the  roots  of 
his  black  hair.  "I'm  mowing  the 
lawn  at  present.  When  winter  comes, 
I  suppose  I'll  be  tending  furnace,"  he 
answered  without  looking  up  from  his 
plate. 

"Haven't  you  applied  in  the  city?" 
Josephine  asked  in  surprise. 

"I've  been  all  over  the  place.  It 
doesn't  pay  to  wear  out  shoe  leather 
these  days." 

"That's  why  we  are  so  glad  you 
have  come  home  so  well  prepared,  Jo- 
sephine," her  mother  interrupted. 
"We  haven't  told  you  the  good  news 
as  yet,  but  there  is  a  position  waiting 
for  you  in  the  schools.  Ever  so  many 
have  asked  for  it,  but  Mr.  Saunders 
kept  it  for  you.  It's  the  eigth  grade. 
They  want  someone  college  trained." 

It  was  Josephine's  turn  to  flush,  but 
she  faced  them  bravely.  "I'm  sorry, 
but  I  have  my  plans  made.  I  never 
wanted  to  teach.  That's  doing  just 
the  expected  thing,  and  I  don't  intend 
to  be  so  ordinary.  I'm  going  to  have 
a  vacation  and  then  I'm  going  on  the 
road  for  the  Service  Wholesale  Groc- 
ery Company,  demonstrating  and  sell- 
ing their  canned  goods." 

"A  travelling  salesman?  Oh,  Jose- 
phine, have  you  taken  leave  of  your 
senses?"  her  mother  groaned. 

"I  can't  imagine  a  daughter  of 
mine  doing  anything  like  that,"  Mr. 
Marlett  announced  grimly.  "It  is 
certain  to  be  a  rough  life  and  it  isn't 
necessary.  There's  work  for  you  at 
home." 

"Don't  you  believe  in  women  taking 
their  place  with  men?  Some  of  the 
best  of  them  have." 

"And  I  honor  them  for  it.  There 
isn't   anything  finer  than   a      woman 


who  competes  with  men  when  it  is 
necessary  to  her  best  interests,  and 
she  does  it  in  a  noble  way.  But  the 
woman  I  most  admire  is  the  one  who 
does  the  thing  nearest  at  hand  and 
glorifies  it  in  the  doing." 

"But  I  have  promised,  Father.  I 
signed  the  contract  on  my  way 
home." 

"If  you  have  promised,  that  is  all 
there  is  to  it,"  Mr.  Marlett  answered, 
but  Josephine  could  not  finish  her  des- 
sert. 

It  hurt  to  be  misunderstood,  she 
thought.  Of  course  they  hadn't  fol- 
lowed her  through  these  last  years  of 
broadening  influence.  Dean  Martin, 
her  iron  gray  hair  drawn  back  from 
her  face  in  satin-smooth  bands,  the 
light  of  an  enthsiast  in  her  eyes,  had 
urged  the  girls  to  unlimited  ambition. 
There  were  so  many  fields  now  open 
to  women.  "Don't  spurn  any  of 
them,"  she  said.  "It  is  woman's  task 
to  ennoble  them." 

Business,  Josephine  had  decided, 
was,  to  be  her  career.  The  offer  made 
by  Mr.  Service,  the  father  of  her 
school  chum,  had  seemed  almost  prov- 
idential. She  braced  herself  for  the 
task  ahead  of  her.  It  was  up  to  her 
to  persist,  and  demonstrate  to  her 
family  and  Harperville  that  she  was 
right. 

The  family  said  nothing  more  to 
dissuade  her.  But  the  disapproval 
that  hovered  in  the  very  air  made  her 
uncomfortable.  Mrs.  Marlett  went 
about  with  a  grieved  expression  on 
her  face,  ^specially  since  Josephine 
had  not  raid  anything  more  about  the 
new  room.  Mr.  Marlett  looked  sad, 
and  Dan,  surly,  though  Josephine 
ccu'd  not  understand  why  he  should 
care  what  she  did. 
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Her  only  satisfaction  was  in  the 
way  the  young  people  of  Harperville 
adopted  her  as  their  leader.  It  was 
gratifying  to  have  Mable  Lewis 
change  her  plan  of  attending  a  mu- 
sical conservatory  in  the  fall  to  the 
medical  department  of  the  University. 
And  all  the  girls  altered  the  cut  of 
their  bobs  to  stiff,  mannish  lines.  The 
popularity  of  tweed,  pique,  and  linen 
became  almost  startling.  Josephine 
had  a  vague  feeling  that  she  didn't 
quite  like  it.  It  was  taking  all  the 
color  and  variety  out  of  life  in  Harp- 
erville. What  she  wanted  was  to  be 
unique,  net  one  of  the  crowd.  Wasn't 
there  any  way  of  being  original? 

Suddenly  her  vacation  was  up.  The 
time  to  assume  her  new  duties  had 
arrived.  She  was  proud  of  her  busi- 
ness-like appearance  as  she  set  out 
for  the  train  that  first  morning  in  her 
tweed  suit,  her  fresh  linen  waist,  and 
a  soft  felt  hat  pulled  jauntily  to  a  be- 
coming angle,  her  shiny  black  sample 
case  in  her  hand. 

It  was  a  lovely  morning.  Josephine 
descended  to  the  platform  of  Merton, 
fifteen  miles  away,  with  a  feeling  of 
joyousness.  How  wonderful  to  be 
free!  "The  world's  my  oyster,"  she 
told  the  trees  that  bent  low  over  her 
head  along  the  village  street.  "I'm 
going  to  open  it  with  this,"  and  she 
gave  her  sample  case  an  extra  swing. 
School  would  be  opening  tomorrow. 
How  glad  she  was  she  didn't  have  to 
sit  at  a  desk  and  answer  tiresome 
questions! 

There  were  six  groceries  in  Merton. 
Josephine  felt  sure  she  had  only  to 
present  herself  at  each  with  her  at- 
tractive line  of  samples  to  carry  away 
an  order.  But  at  the  first  one,  the 
proprietor  was  struggling  with  a  re- 


factory  awning  outside,  while  the  on- 
ly clerk  sorted  potatoes  in  the  back 
of  the  store.  The  owner  would  hard- 
ly look  at  her.  "My  shelves  are  full 
of  canned  goods  I  can't  sell,"  he  blurt- 
ed out  from  the  top  of  the  ladder, 
"and  I'm  hounded  to  death  by  you 
salesfolks.  Here,  hand  me  that  ham- 
mer!" 

Josephine  handed  him  the  hammer, 
but  not  another  look  from  him  did 
she  get.  She  shrugged  her  shoulders 
•and  walked  on.  "Oh,  well,  there  are 
five  left,"  she  reminded  herself,  "but 
he  might  at  least  have  been  a  gentle- 
man." 

The  second  store  was  more  popular 
but  everyone  in  it  was  busy.  When  Jo- 
sephine at  last  stated  her  business  to 
a  round-eyed  clerk,  he  said  "Mr. 
Tompkins  is  too  busy  now  to  listen. 
'Round  noon  the  crowd  will  be  thin- 
ner.    Can  you  wait?" 

Josephine  wandered  on  down  the 
street.  But  Mr.  Jones  was  busy  too. 
Evidently  there  was  no  reaching  any- 
body before  noon.  So  she  went  back 
to  Mr.  Tompkins  to  wait.  There  was 
no  place  to  sit  down,  and  she  seemed, 
somehow,  to  get  in  everyone's  way. 
She  was  jostled  this  way  and  that. 
More  than  once  she  caught  a  gleam  of 
annoyance  in  Mr.  Tompkins'  eyes  as 
he  passed  her. 

At  last  the  crowd  thinned  and  he 
came  toward  her.  "You  are  a  persist- 
ent young  lady,  I'll  say  that  for  you," 
he  greeted  her;  grimly.  "What  can  I 
do  for  you?"  He  listened  while  she 
explained  her  business.  His  face  ev- 
en softened  as  he  watched  her  eager 
animation,  but  he  was  firm  in  his  re- 
fusal. "I  buy  of  firms  I  have  been 
dealing  with  for  years.  I  don't  care 
to  change." 
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Josephne's  heart  almost  failed  her 
as  she  interviewed  numbers  three  and 
four  of  the  Merton  grocerymen.  Num- 
ber three  was  almost  rude,  he  was  so 
short  with  her.  Number  four  she 
found  in  the  midst  of  a  group  of  men 
talking  politics  at  the  back  of  the 
store.  She  waited  a  few  minutes  and 
finally  had  to  take  her  courage  in  her 
hands  and  shoulder  her  way  among 
them.  She  could  feel  the  hot 
blood  flooding  her  face  at  the  looks  of 
amusement  and  appraisal  the  men 
gave  her.  They  did  not  lift  their  hats. 
They  hardly  moved  aside  to  let  her 
approach  the  groceryman.  It  was 
confusing  to  state  her  business  with 
them  all  staring  like  that.  And  the 
only  result  was  a  callous  rebuff.  When 
she  turned  away,  a  smothered  giggle 
from  a  loafer  who  had  draped  him- 
self over  a  barrel  made  her  lift  her 
head  high  and  escape  as  quickly  as 
possible. 

It  was  past  time  for  lunch  and  Jo- 
sephine was  glad.  Perhaps  a  sand- 
wich and  a  glass  of  milk  would  brace 
her  to  go  on.  But  by  the  time  she 
she  got  up  her  nerve  again,  the  fifth 
grocery  was  crowded  and  she  had  to 
stand  on  one  foot  to  wait. 

Everyone  was  busy  save  one  man, 
who  was  flashily  dressed  in  a  checked 
suit.  Josephine  did  not  like  the  look 
in  his  eyes.  She  caught  it  fixed  on 
her  too  often  to  be  be  comfortable. 
She  had  stood  almost  two  hours  and 
was  growing  tired  and  impatient. 
Finally,  the  stream  of  customers 
seemed  to  be  lessening.  She  had 
moved  nearer  the  door  to  get  a  breath 
of  air  when  the  man  came  nearer. 

"Say,"  he  began.  "They  tell  me 
you  are  selling  canned  goods.  Well, 
I  don't  want  to  hurt  a  lady,  but  I've 


been  getting  orders  here  for  five 
years.  The  sooner  you  make  yourself 
scarce,  the  better  for  you." 

Josephine  wanted  to  retort,  but  the 
words  wouldn't  come.  The  man  had 
reached  out  Zo.  her  arm  and  began 
gently  but  firmly  leading  her  to  the 
door.  If  she  protested,  it  would  only 
mean  a  scene.  What  could  you  do  in 
a  circumstance  like  this?  Was  this 
meeting  men  on  their  own  ground?  If 
she  were  a  man,  she  could  do  some- 
thing. But  she  felt  helpless.  And 
then,  before  her  confusing  thoughts 
had  settled  themselves,  she  was  stand- 
ing on  the  outside. 

How  humiliating,  she  thought,  as 
she  wandered  on.  But  she  didn't  ev- 
en stop  at  grocery  number  six.  She 
was  too  tired  to  stand  longer,  and  it 
would  be  impossible  to  approach  the 
last  man  in  her  present  mood. 

The  surburban  train  from  the  city 
to  Harperville  passed  through  Merton 
at  five-thirty.  Josephine  was  afraid 
it  would  be  crowded,  but  she  had  not 
realized  how  much  so  until  she"  tried 
to  board  it.  "It's  full  up  in  there," 
the  conductor  informed  her  as  she 
started  into  the  regular  coach.  "I 
reckon  you  won't  mind  sitting  in  the 
smoker?"  he  grinned  as  he  cast  a 
comprehensive  look  at  her  mannish 
hat  and  coat,  her  stiff  white  stock  and 
shiny  black  sample  case. 

Again  Josephine  felt  her  face  grow 
hot.  "I'll  crowd  in  here  some  way," 
she  replied  with  all  the  dignity  she 
could  muster. 

The  car  was  full,  even  the  short 
seat  at  the  back  facing  the  aisle  held 
a  large  woman,  who  moved  to  one  side 
to  let  Josephine  in.  She  felt  almost 
smothered  between  her  and  two  larg- 
er women  whose  backs  were     toward 
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her.  She  would  not  be  able  to  move 
an  inch  until  she  got  to  Harperville, 
she  fretted,  but  at  least  she  was  sit- 
ting down. 

It  was  uncomfortable,  too,  to- listen 
to  the  conversation  at  her  s;de.  The 
women  were  discussing  their  shop- 
ping day  in  town.  Then  they  began 
gossiping  about  Harperville.  Jose- 
phine looked  at  them  closer,  but  de- 
cided she  did  not  know  them. 

She  began  to  get  sleepy.  And  then 
she  came  to  abruptly  at  sound  of  her 
mother's  name.  "Mrs.  Mariett  looks 
bad,  don't  you  think?  She  was  feel- 
ing so  well  this  s,pring,  but  I  saw  her 
the  other  day  and  I  declare  she  looks 
ten  years  older." 

"I  should  think  she  would,"  came 
the  answer.  "They  have  had  losses, 
and  that  poor  boy  can't  get  a  thing  to 
do.  I  admire  him  though,  for  he 
dees  what  he  can  around  home.  And 
he  wouldn't  clerk  in  Gray's  store,  be- 
cause he  thought  John  Hickman  need- 
ed the  job  more." 

Their  voices  became  blurred  after 
that  in  the  tumult  of  Josephine's 
troubled  thoughts.  She  couldn't  see 
wherein  her  philosophy  was  at  fault. 
It  hadn't  been.  Women  did  have  an 
equal  right  with  men.  But,  some- 
how, she  had  started  off  on  the  wrong 
foot.  This  was  no  time  to  exercise 
that  right.  Not  when  there  was  work 
for  which  she  was  better  fitted  close 
at  home.  Of  course  the  school  had 
been  taken  now,  but  there  must  be 
supply  work. 

Dan  was  the  first  to  greet  her  as 
she  dragged  herself  up  the  walk  from 
the  gate.       His  gay  smile  took  on  a 


touch  of  sympathy  as  he  realized  her 
discouraged  appearance.  Josephine 
set  down  her  sample  case  on  the  porch 
floor  and  walked  straight  up  to  him, 
resting  her  two  hands  on  his  broad 
young  shoulders  and  looking  up  into 
his  gray  eyes. 

"I've  had  enough,  Dan.  Would  you 
like  to  go  on  in  my  place?  I  know  Mr. 
Service  won't  mind  and  you  could 
meet  those  men  on  their  own  terms.  I 
know  you  would  succeed." 

At  the  glad,  surprised  look  he  gave 
her,  she  smiled.  But  she  did  not  wait 
for  his  reply.  It  seemed  to  her  she 
could  not  wait  to  get  inside  that  soft, 
rosy,  restful  room.  And  there,  just  at 
its  door,  stood  mother. 

"Oh,  I'm  so  glad  you  came,"  Mrs. 
Mariett  sighed.  "Mr.  Saunders  call- 
ed up.  The  teacher  from  the  city  fail- 
ed them  and  the  place  is  still  open. 
Some  eighth  grade  girls  were  here  to 
coax  you  to  be  their  teacher.  They 
are  waiting  in  the  garden.  Josephine, 
come  look  at  them.  I  do  hope  yoii 
won't  refuse  them." 

Josephine  followed  her  mother  to 
the  window  and  peeped  out.  There, 
on  the  garden  bench,  sat  two  young 
girls,  black  hair  and  brown  bobbed  in 
boyish  fashion,  stiff  little  waists 
brought  tightly  up  to  their  throats. 

Josephine  began  to  laugh  as  she 
looked  down  at  these  replicas  of  her- 
self, and  then  she  turned  to  her  moth- 
er with  dewy  eyes.  "I  have  a  blue 
crepe  I  wore  at  the  Senior  reception, 
Mother.  It's  terribly  plain,  but  do 
you  think  you  could  find  some  lace 
frills?  I  want  to  wear  it  when  I  start 
to  school." 


As  a  man  lives,  so  is  he  judged. — Exchange. 
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NOTHING  BUT  GOD 

When  the  Rev.  Dr.  Joseph  Parker  of  the  City  Temple,  Lon- 
don, visited  the  United  States  after  the  death  of  Henry  Ward 
Beecher,  it  was  his  custom  on  the  voyage  to  New  York  to  place 
his  steamer  chair  at  the  bow  of  the  vessel  and  sit  in  quiet  med- 
itation, looking  out  over  the  vast  stretch  of  the  ocean. 

One  day,  as  he  was  thus  occupied  deep  in  thought,  a  rather 
light-brained  man  approached  him  and  flippantly  said,  "What 
do  you  see,  Dr.  Parker?" 

Without  raising  his  eyes,  the  great  divine  made  answer: 
"Nothing — nothing  but  God!" 

With  this  incident  in  mind,  Dr.  De  Witt  M.  Benham  jotted 
down  the  following  lines,  as  he  was  sitting  on  the  deck  of  the 
Caronia : — 

What  do  you  see  in  the  blue  expanse, 
The  stretch  of  waters  that  leap  and  dance, 
The  bending  sky  that  hems  the  rim 
Of  the  soft  horizon,  distant  and  dim? 

Nothing!  Nothing! — 

Nothing  but  God ! 

What  do  you  see  in  the  star-lit  sky, 

The  fathomless  depths  that  meet  the  eye, 

The  sun  and  the  moon  and  the  stars  that  glow ; 

What  do  you  see,  and  what  do  you  know? 

Nothing!  Nothing! — 

Nothing  but  God ! 

What  do  you  see  in  the  prairie  wide 
That  mocks  mankind  in  his  insolent  pride? 
What  do  you  see  in  the  waving  grass, 
What  in  the  sage-brush  as  you  pass? 

Nothing !  Nothing ! — 

Nothing  but  God ! 

What  do  you  see  in  the  mountains  high, 
Piercing  the  roof  of  the  vaulted  sky? 
What  do  you  see  in  the  evening  glow, 
Tinting  the  peaks  of  endless  snow? 

Nothing !  Nothing ! — 

Nothing  but  God ! 

— The  Presbyterian. 
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INSTITUTION  NOTES 


Miss  Mary  P.  Lattimer,  matron  of 
Cottage  No.  3,  has  been  confined  to 
her  room  this  week  because  of  illness. 
So  far  not  much  improvement  has 
been  noted  in  her  condition. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  S.  Presson,  who 
have  charge  of  our  Receiving  Cottage, 
and  son,  Lawrence,  Jr.,  are  enjoying 
a  vacation  this  week.  During  their 
absence  Mr.  Yorke  is  acting  as  cot- 
tage master  and  Mrs.  Maude  Harris 
as  matron. 


our  official  family  during  the  past 
two  weeks,  we  are  convinced  this  this 
assertion  is  quite  true.  Mr.  R.  H. 
Walker,  officer  in  charge  of  Rocking- 
ham Cottage  and  Miss  Margaret 
Douglass,  of  Mount  Ulla,  were  mar- 
ried on  June  1st.  Just  one  week  la- 
ter, Mr.  Harry  Hartsellj  also  of  the 
Rockingham  Cottage  and  Miss  Ber- 
tha Lefier,  were  united  in  marriage. 
Our  congratulations  are  extended  to 
these  newlyweds  together  with  best 
wishes  for  long  and  happy  lives  to- 
gether. 


Messrs  Frank  Guy  and  R.  D. 
Thomas,  of  the  State  Auditor's  office, 
Raleigh,  who  are  making  the  rounds 
of  State  Institutions,  have  been  at 
the  Training  School  for  several  days, 
making  an  audit  of  the  books  from 
June  1932  to  date. 


Our  attending  physician,  Dr.  R.  M. 
King,  of  Concord,  was  unable  to  meet 
the  daily  "sick  line"  last  Thursday 
afternoon  on  account  of  being  absent 
from  the  city.  The  boys  calling  at  the 
office  for  attention  at  this  time  were 
cared  for  by  the  office  force. 


For  years,  we  have  heard  the  poets 
sing  cf  June  as  being  the  month  of 
roses  and  brides,  and  from  the  fact 
that  two  marriages  have  occurred  in 


Rev.  I.  Harding  Hughes,  rector  of 
All  Saints  Episcopal  Church,  Con- 
cord, conducted  the  service  at  the 
Training  School  last  Sunday  after- 
noon. For  the  Scripture  Lesson  Rev. 
Hughes  read  frtim  Matthew  7:  21-29, 
that  portion  of  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  in  which  Christ  tells,  the  para- 
ble of  the  houses  built  on  a  rock.  In 
his  talk  to  the  boys  the  speaker  called 
attention  to  the  peculiar  rock  forma- 
tion on  the  School  campus  and  sur- 
rounding territory,  and  gave  a  scien- 
tific explanation  of  their  existence. 
According  to  geolgists  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  North  Carolina  some  of  these 
rocks  are  a  deposit  of  the  glacial  per- 
iod while  others  were  forced  to  the 
surface  as  water  entered  huge  crevi- 
ces at  this  time,  penetrating  deep  in- 
to the  earth,  where  it  became  hot, 
forming  steam,  which  in  turn  produc- 
ed enough  pressure  to  force  huge 
recks  to  the  top  but  not  in  the  form  of 
a  volcanic  eruption.  Evidences  of 
this  great  pressure  can  be  seen  from 
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the  depressions  in  the  rocks  caused  by 
friction  as  they  came  in  contact  with 
each  other.  Rev.  Hughes  concluded 
by  saying  that  truth  is  the  rock  upon 
which  our  characters  are  built  and 
the  grinding  of  conflicting  events  of 
life  have  the  same  effect  in  the  mold- 
ing or  making  of  character  just  as 
the  movement  of  great  masses  affect- 
ed the  earth  during  the  glacial  period. 


The  last  few  days  of  clear  weather 
has  brought  action  in  our  agricultur- 
al operations.  All  the  land  at  the 
school  under  cultivation,  both  farm 
and  gardens,  had  the  appearance  of 
meadow  land,  due  to  great  quantities 
of  grass  that  had  sprung  up  during 
the  recent  wet  season.  The  grain 
crops  had  ripened  and  were  ready  to 
be  harvested  at  the  same  time  our 
other  crops  were  calling  for  immedi- 
ate attention.  One  individual  re- 
marked it  was  just  such  times  as  this 
that  caused  a  farmer  to  feel  like 
sheeting  himself.  The  school  was 
called  upon  for  extra  help  and  the 
boys  of  several  rooms  were  pressed 
into  service  in  an  effort  to  salvage  the 
growing  crops  and  harvest  the  grain. 
The  work  of  more  than  two  hundred 
beys  has  made  a  wonderful  change  in 
the  appearance  of  our  fields  and  gar- 
dens, and  we  are  beginning  to  see 
where  the  work  of  reclamation  can 
be  effected  and  the  crops  put  in  fine 
shape  again. 


Extra  inning  baseballl  games  ap- 
parently are  becoming  quite  popular 
at  the  Training  School.  In  last  week's 


issue  we  reported  the  eleven  inning 
ga:ne  between  cur  boys  and  the  Amer- 
ican Bakery  Company,  thinking  we 
had  something  very  unusual  to  write 
about,  but  now  we  find  it  necessary  to 
tell  our  readers  about  another  long, 
drawn-out  battle,  this  one  going  full 
thirteen  innings,  the  School  lads  los- 
ing to  the  Edgewood  Club  after  a  bit- 
ter struggle,  by  the  score  of  7  to  6. 
Liske,  the  Training  School's  starting 
hurler,  received  rough  treatment  at 
the  hands  of  the  visiting  batters,  re- 
tiring in  the  third  inning  after  being 
touched  for  nine  hits  and  six  runs.  He 
was  relieved  by  Russell,  veteran 
southpaw  slab  artist,  hero  of  many 
Training  School  victories  in  years 
gone  by,  and  what  a  piece  of  relief 
pitching  that  man  turned  in.  Pitch- 
ing with  all  his  old  time  skill  and  ex- 
hibiting a  wide  variety  of  shoots  and 
slants,  he  proceeded  to  put  a  stop  to 
the  Edgewood  boys'  attack,  holding 
them  to  four  widely  scattered  singles 
during  the  remainder  of  the  game.  It 
was  as  neat  a  bit  of  high-class  fling- 
ing as  has  been  seen  on  the  local  dia- 
mond in  many  moons.  The  visitors 
scored  twice  in  the  opening  round  on 
an  error  and  successive  singles  by 
Goodman,  B.  Lentz  and  Barrier.  Sin- 
gles by  G.  Lentz,  Goodman,  Barrier, 
C.  Safrit  and  Sapp  coupled  with  a 
fumble  and  a  batter  being  hit  by  a 
pitched  ball  produced  four  more 
counters  for  Edgewood  in  the 
third  frame.  In  the  local  half  of 
the  same  inning  our  boys  marked 
up  a  run  when  Russell  singled, 
stole  second  and  scored  on 
Weatherly's  single.  The  School  lads 
registered  once  in  the  fifth  by  reason 
of  a  home  run  by  Paul,  a  hard  drive 
to  deep  center.  Three  more  runs  were 
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added  in  the  sixth  as  Wester  and 
Whitley  were  safe  on  errors,  scoring 
on  Poole's  three-ply  blow  to  left  cen- 
ter, the  latter  scoring  on  a  single  by 
Bass.  The  Training  School  boys,  fight- 
ing hard  to  overcome  the  early  lead 
established  by  Edgewood,  tied  the 
count  at  six  all  in  the  in  the  seventh 
as  Paul  banged  out  a  triple  and  scor- 
ed on  an  error.  By  this  time  Good- 
man had  gone  to  the  rescue  of  M. 
Safrit,  the  visitors'  starting  hurler, 
and  for  the  remainder  of  the  game  he 
and  Russell  engaged  in  an  air-tight 
pitchers'  battle.  The  visitors  put 
across  the  winning  tally  in  the  thir- 
teenth when  Sapp  smashed  a  hot  one 
through  the  pitcher's  box  and  scored 
when  Poole  allowed  M.  Safrit's  single 
to  right  field  roll  through  for  three 
bases.  In  addition  to  the  great  relief 
pitching  already  mentioned,  the  game 
was  marked  by  many  sensational 
fielding  plays.  G.  Lentz,  Edgewood 
second  baseman,  had  a  big  day  in  the 
field,  accepting  twelve  out  of  thirteen 
chances.  M.  Safrit,  who  played  third 
after  leaving  the  mound,  made  a  bril- 
liant play  in  the  thirteenth,  when  with 
two  out  and  the  tying  run  on  third 
base,  he  made  a  brilliant  one-hand 
stop  of  Andrews'  hard-hit     grounder 


to  end  the  game.  "Buck"  Lefler,  the 
School's  guardian  of  the  middle  sack, 
made  the  star  play  of  the  game  in  the 
sixth  frame,  leaping  high  in  the  air 
to  make  a  back-hand  catch  of  B. 
Lentz's  drive  over  second.  Goodman 
led  the  visitors  at  bat,  getting  three 
singles,  while  Paul,  the  youngster 
who  patrols  left  field  for  the  School, 
showed  the  rest  of  his  mates  the  way 
to  handle  a  bat,  pounding  out  a  home 
run,  triple  and  double.     The  score: 

R    H  E 

Edgewood  2040000000001—7  13  2 
J.  T.  S.  0010131000000—6    10    4 

Two-base  hits:  M.  Safrit,  Paul. 
Three-base  hits:  Paul,  Poole.  Home 
run:  Paul.  Stolen  bases:  Goodman, 
Whitley,  O'Briant,  H.  Lefler  2,  Bass, 
Russell.  Double  plays:  Weatherly,  B. 
Lefler  and  H.  Lefler;  C.  Safrit,  G. 
Lentz  and  R.  Suther;  M.  Safrit,  G. 
Lentz  and  R.  Suther;  G.  Lentz  and  R. 
Suther.  Struck  out:  by  Liske  2;  by 
Russell  5;  by  M.  Safrit  5;  by  Good- 
Safrit)  ;  by  Russell  (Sapp).  Winning 
man  1.  Hit  by  pitcher:  by  Liske  (M. 
pitcher,  M.  Safrit.  Losing  pitcher, 
Liske.  Umpires — Godown  and  Hanes. 


FINE  REPARTEE 

A  small  boy,  leading  a  donkey,  passed  an  army  camp.  A  cou- 
ple of  soldiers  wanted  to  have  some  fun  with  the  lad. 

"What  are  you  holding  on  to  your  brother  so  tight  for,  son- 
ny?" said  one  of  them. 

"So  he  won't  join  the  army/'  replied  the  youngster,  without 
blinking  an  eye. — Selected. 
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♦  a. 
<?♦  ♦ 

♦  When  James  A.  Garfield  was  president  of  % 
%  Oberlin  College  a  man  brought  for  entrance  * 
|*        as  a  student  his  son,  for  whom  he  wished  a  * 

*  shorter  course  than  the  regular  one.  ♦ 

"The  boy  can  never  take  all  that  in,"  said  % 

%        the  father."  He  wants  to  get  through  quick-  |; 

|*  er.  Can  you  arrange  it  for  him?"  * 
£  "Oh,  yes,"  said  Mr.  Garfield.  "He  can 
take  a  short  course;  it  all  depends  on  what 
you  want  to  make  of  him.  When  God  wants 
to  make  an  oak  He  takes  a  hundred  years, 
but  He  only  takes   two  months  to  make  a 


* 


*i* 


*;- 


*        squash.  — Selected. 
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OUR  RURAL  SCHOOLS 

It  is  not  possible  for  a  person  in  the  county  to  read  the  report  of 
accomplishments  of  "Cabarrus  Rural  and  Kannapolis  Schools,"  by 
Miss  Mary  Hyman,  Rural  Supervisor,  without  exclaiming  "wonder- 
iui. 

Those  of  us  who  recall  the  "one-teacher"  school  with  all  of  its 
handicaps  know  too  well  of  the  progress  made  and  rejoice  that  the 
rural  schools  are  no  longer  just  "marking-time,"  but,  despite  the 
depression  and  the  curtailment  of  funds,  have  educationally  march- 
ed forward  till  today  the  Cabarrus  county  schools  "have  a  reputa- 
tion throughout  the  state  of  being  the  best,  thoroughly  modern  ef- 
ficient and  progressive." 

It  is  with  genuine  pride  we  reproduce  this  splendidly  written  ar- 
ticle for  the  benefit  and  edification  of  all  readers  of  this  little  mag- 
azine. It  is  worth  the  time  of  every  one  interested  in  schools  and 
child  life.     We  commend  it — it  is  history  worth  recording. 


NOTES  AND  COMMENTS 

In  this  issue  of  the  Uplift  is  an  article,  "'Notes  and  Comments," 
taken  from  the  Health  Bulletin,  the  content  of  which  emphasizes 
the  placement  of  children  during  the  vacation  season.  The  ques- 
tion of  child  life  has  been  stressed  during  this  century  of  progress, 
known  as  the  child  age,  especially  so  with  those  who  understand 
that  the  child  of  today  reflects  the  future  citizenship. 

In  the  first  comment  the  farm  child  gets  recognition,  predestined 
before  birth  to  work  side  by  side  with  the  adults  of  the  farm  home. 
These  children  receive  but  little  compensation  in  the  way  of  recre- 
ation and  play,  because  it  is  usually  accepted  the  out  door  life  is 
sufficient.  One  should  remember  that  every  normal  child  likes  to 
play  games  of  all  kinds. 

The  next  child  for  discussion  is  the  city  child  of  rich  parentage 
with  every  advantage  of  the  summer  camps  either  at  the  seashore 
or  in  the  mountains,  where  all  sports  are  supervised  under  phy- 
sical directors.  However,  in  such  cases  there  is  danger  of  leaving 
out  the  essentials, — vocational  training,  quite  essential  at  a    time 
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when  money  vanishes. 

Then  follows  the  child  of  the  working  class,  from  the  prbfession- 
al  set  to  those  of  commercial  interest,  or  others,  whose  children 
remain  on  the  streets  or  have  the  advantages  of  the  community 
swimming  pool  for  sport.  Such  an  environment  is  not  conducive 
to  the  building  of  the  strongest  characters. 

The  conclusion  is  that  the  oyerindulged  child  seldom  develops  an 
initiative,  that  is  a  handicap,  and  the  overworked  or  neglected  child 
becomes  a  delinquent  with  its  criminal  tendencies  and  that  works 
to  the  detriment  of.  the  child.  Therefore,  every  child's  birthright 
is  a  happy  outlook,  and  it  should  be  a  blessed  privilege  for  every 
adult  to  contribute  to  the  joy  of  indigent  children. 

■  ::  SVJI  •  • 

■te£0       ****** 

AT  HIS  DESK  AGAIN 

We  are  pleased  to  know  that  Mr.  D.  B.  Coltr/ane,  one  of  the  best 
friends  the  Jackson  Training  School  ever  had,  after  a  severe  illness, 
is  again  able  to  be  at  his  desk  in  the  Concord  National  Bank. 

Mr.  Goltrane  during  his  long  and  useful  life  has  served  his  com- 
munity in  many  capacities  most  faithfully,  with  the  highest  ideals 
of  right  and  justice, — but  in  none  has  he  been  more  faithful  than 
to  the  cause  of  the  "wayward  boy.  '  May  his  name  be  written  high 
upon  the  portals  of  Jackson  Training  School  with  this  inscription — 
"look  around  and  you  will  see  the  cause  espoused,  transforming  bad 
boys  into  the  future  citizenship  of  North  Carolina." 


The  masses  who  have  been  keenly  interested  in  the  success  of  our 
railroads  should  take  a  trip  and  see  how  travel  has  increased  within 
the  past  few  months.  The  whole  picture  is  pleasing  and  gratify- 
ing, because  the  railroads  are  the  pioneers  of  the  industrial  inter- 
ests that  has  made  North  Carolina  what  it  is  today. 

The  crowds  in  the  coaches  are  amazingly  large,  it  is  almost  im- 
possible at  times  to  get  a  seat.  It  really  looks  like  the  old  times 
when  the  "man-of -grip"  would  hurry  in  and  abide  his  time  for  a 
comfortable  seat. 
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At  one  time  the  loneliest  place  in  the  towns  and  cities  was  the 
railroad  station.  There  would  be  no  one  there  but  the  ticket  agent, 
a  few  loafers  and  often  three  or  four  boys  aimlessly  roaming  about 
playing  hide-and-seek,  or  some  other  games. 

But  the  picture  has  changed  and  we  rejoice  that  the  railroads  are 
doing  a  hustling  business. 


"He  who  laughs  last,  laughs  best."  We  do  not  know  the  author 
of  the  trite  saying,  but  it  fits  well  into  the  thought  in  mind. 

During  the  administration  of  Governor  Morrison  he  tried  his  best 
to  create  interest  in  such  developments  as  the  one  to  soon  take 
place  at  Morehead  City,  and  now  he  has  lived  to  realize  his  dream — 
port  developments  on  the  North  Carolina  coast.  , 

The  dream  of  the  senator  was  not  so  unwise  after  all,  and  we  are 
glad  he  has  lived  to  see  his  vision  become  a  reality. 


We  take  pleasure  in  introducing  our  new  Assoicate  Justice 
Schenck  to  the  boys  of  this  institution.  Judge  Schenck  has  a  back- 
ground of  several  generations  that  makes  him  capable  in  every 
sense  of  the  word  for  the  honor  conferred  upon  him.  He  has  been 
long  outstanding  in  character  and  ability,  having  a  judicial  temper- 
ament that  fits  him  admirably  for  the  high  office  of  Associate  Jus- 
tice of  the  Supreme  Court  of  North  Carolina. 


Dr.  J.  E.  Brooks,  for  many  years  president  State  College,  and  Dr. 
J.  I.  Foust,  president  N.  C.  U.  W.  since  the  death  of  President  C.  D. 
Mclver,  have  both  been  retired  from  active  service.  But  both  will 
continue  with  their  respective  colleges  in  a  semi-official  way. 


The  coming  of  the  First  Lady  of  the  Land  to  North  Carolina  has 
created  wide  interest.     For  many  reasons  people  are  flocking  to  see 
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her.  First,  she  is  the  wife  of  one  of  the  greatest  men  of  the  age, 
President  F.  D.  Roosevelt,  the  niece  of  Theodore  Roosevelt,  but  also 
because  she  is  a  woman  of  the  finest  personality  in  her  own  right, 
besides  a  woman  of  dynamic  power. 


Sir  Robert  Baden-Powell  of  England  is  the  founder  of  the  Boy 
Scouts.  The  movement  has  grown  from  a  small  group  of  English 
boys  to  a  membership  of  more  than  3,000,000  in  50  countries.  This 
information  was  brought  out  in  the  24h  convention  recently  held  in 
Buffalo. 


Dr.  Amos  T.  Baker,  psychiatrist  at  Sing  Sing  prison  gives  out 
the  inormation  that  most  murders  are  committed  by  American 
young  men  under  30  years,  having  keen  minds,  but  unskilled  in 
trade  or  profession,  poorly  educated  or  with  little  learning  and  gen- 
erally unemployed  at  the  time  of  the  act. 


Women  have  been  in  politics  for  fourteen  years  and  the  concen- 
sus of  opinion  was  that  many  reforms  would  be  worked  through  the 
influence  of  woman.  Such  things  as  child  labor  abolished,  liquor 
outlawed,  education  advanced  and  causes  of  crime  investigated,  but 
as  yet  the  women  sit  and  whisper  and  do  but  little.  In  every  cam- 
paign they  follow  the  men. 
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RAMBLING  AROUND 

By  Old  Hurrygraph 


"A  beautiful  turning  to  God     in 

prayer 
At  the  break  of  day  be  it  dull  or 

fair; 
A  beautiful  deed,  not  one  or  two, 
But  just  as  many  as  you  can  do; 
A  beautiful  thought  in  the  mind 

to  keep, 
Where     otherwise       evil     or     s;n 

might  creep; 
A     beautiful     word,     where     the 

chance  occurs 
Instead  of  gossip  that  hurts  and 

slurs ; 
A  beautiful     song  in     praise     of 

Him 
When  the  shadows  fall  and     the 

lights  grow  dim. 
If  followed— you'll  find  it 
A  beautiful  way  to  make — and  so 

easy 
A  beautiful  day." 


Empty     vehicles     make     the     most 
noise.     So  it  is  with  empty  heads. 


It  is  stated  that  the  congressional 
restaurant  at  Washington  continues 
to  lose  money.  That  is,  easily  account- 
ed for.  Congressmen,  generally, 
would  rather  talk  than  to  eat. 
— o — 

There  are  a  lot  of  things  unevenly 
balanced  in  these  United  States  we 
wot  of.  For  instance,  we  spend  $26,- 
000,000,  a  year  to  educate  our  26,- 
000,000.  Then  we  spend  $1,500,000,- 
000  a  year  to  control  300,000  crimi- 
nals. Crime  appears  to  be  out- 
traveling  education,  a  situation  that 
ought  not  to  be. 

— o — 

There  is  a  certain  element  of  our 
population  which  never  worked,  even 
during  the  days  of  great  prosperity, 
They  are  doing  the  same  now  and  get- 
ting paid  for  it — a  situation  very 
satisfactory  to  them,  even  though  it 
is  hard  on  the  taxpayers.  In  far  too 
many  cases  we  are  subsidizing  pov- 
erty and  making  it  attractive  to  an 
element  that  may  cause  us  trouble  in 
the  future. 


The  most  obscure  person  in  this 
country  is  the  picture  of  the  man  on 
the  $1,000  bills. 

The   way   some   automobilists   drive 
their  cars  it  would  seem     that     they 
want  to  arrive  where  they  are  going 
before  they  get  there. 
— o — 

Most  people  want  to  know  some- 
thing about  everything  going  on.  and 
about  the  doings  of  other  people; 
and  most  of  which  is  none  of  their 
business. 


On  the  tomb  of  Henry  Woodfin 
Grady,  at  Atlanta,  is  this  inscription: 
"When  he  died  he  was  literally  loving 
the  nation  into  peace."  This  great 
Southern  leader  had  done  more  to 
bring  peace  to  the  children  of  the  re- 
public by  loving  them  than  all  the 
bitter,  biting  words  of  a  thousand 
tongues.  If  you  will  begin  today  lov- 
ing your  fellow  man;  if  you  will  com- 
mence today  living  the  Christ  way, 
you  will  become  stronger  and  better. 
You  will  be  woi'th  a  dollar  a  day 
more  tomorrow.  Your  love  will  make 
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others  love  you. 
way. 


Let's  try  the  Christ 


I  am  told  the  story  of  a  student,  in 
one  of  our  colleges,  who  placed  a  big 
letter  "V"  upon  his  door  upon  enter- 
ing the  institution,  refusing  to  tell 
any  one  of  its  significance  until  time 
for  graduation,  when  he  was  made 
valedictorian.  He  admitted  then ,  that 
the  "V"  s(tood  for  valedictorian,  and 
he  had  placed  it  where  his  eye  would 
fall  upon  it  regularly,  reminding  him 
of  his  firm  determination  to  attain 
that  honor.  This  is  an  illustration  of 
the  tremendous  creative  power  which 
lies  in  a  vigorous  resolution,  positive- 
ly made. 

— o — 

I  am  gratified  and  very  much  pleas- 
ed to  know  that  some  of  my  "Ram- 
bling Remarks"  are  finding  their  way 
into  the  hearts  and  minds  of  readers 
in  different  parts  of  the  country.  I 
have  received  evidences  of  that  from 
various  sources,  and  many  compli- 
mentary expressions  to  that  effect 
have  been  sent  me.  I  have  received 
many  nice  comments,  but  none  I  ap- 
preciate more  than  the  following, 
from  none  other  than  Associate  Jus- 
tice, Heriot  Clarkson,  of  the  State 
Supreme  Court,  who  says:  "I  want 
to  commend  you  for  your  'Rambling 
Around,'  in  various  publications.  One 
hurrygraph  should  be  put  in  head- 
lines at  the  present  time,  in  every  pa- 
per in  the  state' — it  is,  'If  common 
sense  could  be  made  fashionable, 
there  would  be  no  supplying  the  de- 
mand.' " 

— o — 

Nerve  is  not  a  new  virtue.  It  is 
merely  a  modern  label  on  old  goods. 
Our  forefathers  called  it  "pluck."  But 
nerve  is  pluck  raised  to  the     highest 


power.  Nerve  makes  a  man  sure  of 
himself.  It  destroys  hesitation  and 
takes  the  wabble  out  of  the  mind  and 
out  of  the  legs.  A  man  with  real 
nerve  believes  in  himself.  He  knows 
he  can.  He  puts  fear  on  the  run.  A 
man  with  nerve  lasts.  He  has  endur- 
ance. Discouragements  may  beset, 
obstacles  may  arise,  croakers  may 
quit — but  he  stays — and  fights — and 
wins.  Why?  Because  he  has  stam- 
ina. Nerve  wins  him  the  hard  race 
and  the  long  struggle.  Any  trainer 
of  athletics  will  tell  you  that  nerve 
has  won  more  championships  than 
speed  or  brawn.  Nerve  is  the  great- 
est human  asset.  It  puts  a  whistle 
on  the  lips,  "pep"  in  the  blood, 
strength  in  the  vertebra,  and  crowns 
honest  effort  with  the  fullest  kind  of 
satisfying  success. 

— o — 
A  lady  friend  reminds  me  of  an  in- 
cident that  happened  in  Durham,  back 
in  the  early  80's.  Possibly  some  of 
the  older  citizens  will  recall  it,  too. 
In  that  far  back  time  they  undertook 
to  bore  an  artesian  well  at  the  Bull 
Durham  smoking  tobacco  factory. 
Capt.  Orrin  Smith,  of  Confederate 
fame,  and  originator  of  the  Confed- 
erate flag,  had  charge  of  the  job.  At 
the  same  time  tent  evangelistic  meet- 
ings were  being  held,  and  the  evan- 
gelist was  preaching  strongly  the 
doctrine  that  there  was  no  hell.  Capt. 
Smith  kept  on  boring  his  well.  They 
had  gone  down  a  considerable  dis- 
tance— some  said  three  miles,  but 
that  was  an  exaggeration — and  failed 
to  strike  water.  As  the  boring  kept 
on  without  success,  Capt.  Smith  was 
advised  by  some  of  his  friends  to 
abandon  the  project.  The  Captain,  a 
fiery,  determined  man,  replied,  "No 
sir.     I  am  going  on  till  I  find  hell  or 
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China."  The  boring  was  ccntinv.;3 
until  a  depth  of  about  1,600  feet  had 
been  reached,  and  sure  enough  water 
was  found.  It  was  warm  water,  and 
not  the  cold  kind  usually  coming  from 
artesian  wells.  From  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  water,  it  was  thought  best 


not  to  go  deeper,  as  they  thought  they 
were  getting  too  close  to  the  first 
place  the  Captain  said  he  would  find. 
But  the  well  was  completed,  and  used 
for  many  years  by  the  water  being 
pumped  out,  and  was  abandoned  when 
the  city  water  works  were  established. 


FINE  PROGRESS  SHOWN  IN  SCHOOLS' 

PROGRAM 

By  Miss  Mary  Hyman,  in  Concord  Tribune 


This  article  has  been  written  not 
with  an  intention  of  boasting  about 
school  conditions  and  progress  but 
rather  in  the  spirit  of  stewardship  of 
servants  of  the  public — the  rendering 
of  an  inventory  of  the  year's  work 
and  the  present  status  of  this  the  peo- 
ple's property.  We  believe  that  this 
report  should  be  made  each  year  and 
that  the  people  should  know  all  the 
facts  here  given  are  a  matter  of  law- 
ful record  and  can  be  verified. 

This  report  covers  the  Cabarrus 
county  rural  and  the  Kannapolis 
schools  all  of  which  are  included  in 
the  county  system.  For  the  sake  of 
clearness  the  system  will  be  spoken  of 
as  the  Cabarrus  County-Kannapolis 
system.  Including  the  high  schools 
and  the  schools  for  negroes  this  is  one 
of  the  larger  school  systems  of  the 
State.  There  are  256  teachers  em- 
ployed and  10,115  pupils  enrolled. 

In  the  schools  for  white  children, 
about  which  the  report  centers,  the 
consolidation  program  is  almost  com- 
plete. So  most  of  the  schools  are  as 
large  as  schools  are  in  towns  of  sev- 
eral thousand  in  population.  There 
are  ten  large  type  schools     and     ten 


small  schools  in  the  system.  The 
small  schools  range  in  size  from  one 
to  five  teachers.  Before  another  year 
begins  consolidation  will  probably  re- 
duce the  number  of  small  schools  very 
materially.  The  large  schools  range 
in  s,ize  as  follows: 

No.  En- 

School  Teachers  rollment 

Mt.   Pleasant   29  1,303 

Cannon  High 21 

Woodrow  Wilson  21  3,110 

Mclver  21 

Winecoff    20  786 

Hartsell-Brown-Nor- 

cott  . 20  923 

Harrisburg  18  735 

Bethel _ 15  767 

Odell  12  490 

Aycock   12 

Mt.  Pleasant,  the  second  largest 
rural  school  in  the  State,  has  29  class- 
rooms, three  laboratories,  a  library, 
office,  teachers'  rest  room  and  a  large 
auditorium.  It  operates  18  school 
buses.  All  the  schools,  of  the  system 
operate  33  buses  and  transport  2990 
children. 
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Few  rural  schools  have  better 
trained  teachers  than  are  found  in 
in  the  schools  of  this  system.  Of  the 
two  hundred  white  teachers  three 
hold  Master  degrees,  155  hold  Bach- 
eor's  degrees,  40  have  had  three  years 
of  college  work  and  five  had  two 
years.  None  have  had  less  training 
than  that.  All  hold  State  Certificates 
commensurate  with  the  college  train- 
ing they  have  had. 

All  consolidated  schools  in  the  sys- 
tem are  on  the  State's  accredited  list 
both  in  the  high  school  and  elementa- 
ry departments.  This  means  that  the 
teachers  are  properly  certified  and 
assigned  to  the  work  for  which  they 
have  been  trained,  that  the  buildings 
are  reasonably  adequate  in  size  and 
condition  of  repair,  that  sanitary,  and 
safety  conditions  are  acceptable  to 
the  State  inspectors,  that  the  library, 
laboratory  and  classroom  equipment 
has  been  approved  by  the  State  De- 
partment of  Education. 
"  All  the  schools  of  the  system  ran 
eight  months  last  year.  The  length  of 
the  school  day  is  six  hours,  exclusive 
of  the  noon  recess.  While  the  course 
of  study  adopted  by  the  State  is  being 
conscientiously  and  intelligently  fol- 
lowed in  the  schools  of  this  system  a 
broad  conception  of  what  constitutes 
real  education  insures  valuable  addi- 
tional training  for  each  child.  Home 
economics  was  offered  in  each  high 
school  in  the  system.  Three  schools 
offered  courses  in  agriculture.  In 
three  schools  piano  instruction  was 
available.  One  school  offered  courses 
in  commercial  subjects.  One  school 
had  a  department  of  manual  training 
and  shop  work.  In  the  elementary 
schools  all  the  subjects  outlined  in 
the  State  course  of  study  including 
with  the  tool  subjects,  reading,  writ- 


ing, arithmetic,  and  language  and  the 
content  subjects — history,  geography 
and  natural  science,  such  other  sub- 
jects as  music,  practical  arts,  health 
and  physical  education  were  taught 
in  each  grade.  The  instruction,  how- 
ever, was  much  enriched  and  the 
learning  of  the  pupils  made  more 
permanent  by  working  through  the 
child's  interests  and  activities. 

In  order  to  insure  effective  work  in 
the  schools  a  definite  program  of 
training  teachers  for  service  in  this 
county  and  of  school  activities  was 
planned  and  carried  out.  In  the  high 
schools  this  training  was  carried  on 
as  follows: 

A  conference  was  held  before 
schools  opened  and  the  program  for 
the  year  was  thoroughly  studied 
Monthly  county-wide  teachers  meet- 
ings were  held  at  which  time  all 
teachers  of  each  subject  got  together 
and  studied  effective  methods  of  in- 
struction in  their  subjects.  During 
the  year  one  teacher  in  each  subject 
was  asked  to  conduct  several  periods 
of  class  work  for  other  teachers  of 
that  subject  to  observe.  A  discussion 
of  the  work  was  held  after  the  class- 
es were  over.  The  whole  high  school 
group  of  teachers  is.  compiling  a  bul- 
letin outlining  good  method  of  in- 
struction in  the  various  subjects.  This 
bulletin  will  be  used  by  the  teachers 
as  a  guide  in  their  work  next  year. 

Very  creditable  effort  is  being 
made  in  the  high  schools  to  balance 
the  interests  and  efforts  of  the  pupils, 
to  get  them  to  place  emphasis  on 
the  more  important  things,  to 
think  seriously,  to  judge  accurately, 
to  know  what  they  want  to  do  and  to 
work  purposefully.  The  courses  of- 
fered, for  this  reason,  are  as  diversi- 
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fied  as  it  is  possible  to  make  them 
with  the  limited  number  of  teachers 
employed.  Music,  art,  dramatics,  phy- 
sical education,  social  life,  home  mak- 
ing and  vocational  interests  are  all 
contributing  factors  to  the  enrich- 
ment of  class  room  work  and  the 
many  activities  going  on  in  these 
fields  are  outgrowths  of  classrom  in- 
struction. 

In  the  elementary  schools  a  very 
definite  program  for  the  year's  work 
was  set  up  and  in  mimeographed  form 
given  to  each  teacher  at  the  confer- 
ence held  before  the  opening  of 
schools.  The  program  was  carefully 
studied  in  order  that  the  work  of  the 
county  elementary  grades  might  be 
more  unified  and  each  teacher  make  a 
fuller  contribution  to  the  progress  of 
work  in  the  system.  Monthy  county- 
wide  teachers'  meetings  were  held, 
the  teachers  meeting  grade  groups  to 
discuss  ways  of  improving  the  work 
in  the  grades.  Outstanding  educa- 
tional authorities  were  brought  in 
from  time  to  time  to  help  with  these 
discussions. 

In  an  effort  to  improve  instruction, 
the  teachers  of  the  elementary  grades 
select  each  year  a  subject  for  especial 
study.  Last  year  they  chose  natural 
science.  As  a  result  Of  their  study 
and  their  improved  work  in  the  class- 
room they  held  a  natural  science  fair 
and  worked  out  in  bulletin  form  a 
curriculum  in  natural  science  for  the 
elementary  grades.  This  has  been  in 
use  in  the  county  this,  year.  For  the 
year  just  closed,  social  science  was 
the  subject  chosen  for  county-wide 
study.  A  bulletin  entitled,  "Suggest- 
ive Units  and  Sources  of  Materials  in 
the  Social  Sciences"  has  been  compil- 
ed and  will  be  in  the  hands  of  all  the 


teachers  next  year. 

Once  during  the  Fall  term  and  once 
during  the  Spring  term  one  teacher 
from  each  grade  was,  asked  to  do  half 
a  day's  demonstration  work  in  her 
grade.  All  other  teachers  of  this 
grade  were  allowed  to  observe  the 
work  and  a  study  class  was  held  af- 
terward to  discuss  and  evaluate  the 
work  observed  in  the  light  of  funda- 
mental principles  of  education.  As  a 
result  of  these  meetings  improve- 
ment in  instruction  in  the  grades  was 
very  evident. 

Almost  every  teacher  in  the  county 
was  on  some  one  of  the  county  com- 
mittees— music,  library,  physical  edu- 
cation, county  fair,  supplies  and  rec- 
ords. These  committees  did  very  val- 
uable work  in  advancing  the  program 
work  in  the  county.  The  music  com- 
mittee made  selections  of  music  to  be 
used,  sponsored  music  achievement 
programs  given  to  the  public  in  each 
school,  and  studied  and  evaluated  the 
work  dene.  These  programs  were  giv- 
en to  set  standards,  to  encourage  bet- 
ter training  in  music  in  the  grades 
and  to  help  build  an  appreciation  of 
good  music  in  the  schools  and  the 
communities.  This  committee  also 
made  a  valuable  collection  of  Christ- 
mas songs  to  be  used  next  year  and 
started  a  county  teachers'  chorus. 

The  physical  education  committee 
planned  and  put  on  field  days  for  the 
elementary  grades  in  each  school.  The 
varied  program  of  events  run  off  on 
these  field  days  showed  the  scope  of 
training  given  and  the  success  of  phy- 
sical education  work  in  the  schools 
this  year. 

The  records  committee  sponsored 
gift  day  in  each  school.  On  this  occa- 
sion each  grade  in  the  school  present- 
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ed  to  the  principal,  publicly,  valuable 
materials  they  had  collected  for  t,hc- 
materials  files  in  the  libraries.  Many 
of  the  grades  had  useful  gifts  they 
had  made  or  made  the  money  to  buy 
to  present  at  this  time. 

The  library  committee  has  made  a 
good  collection  of  Christmas  stories 
for  use  in  the  grades  which  they  hope 
to  have  published  in  the  near  future. 

It  was  conceded  by  the  pupils  and 
teachers  that  the  past  year  was  an 
unusually  interesting  one.  The  work 
was  vital  and  progressive.  Such  in- 
teresting things  were  happening  in 
each  grade  that  not  even  the  unusual- 
ly terrible  epidemics  of  measles  and 
mumps  dampened  the  fine  school  spir- 
it and  interest.  The  units  of  work 
conducted  were  broader  in  scope  of 
activities  and  the  resulting  learnings 
more  satisfactory  than  in  the  previ- 
ous, year.  This  was  evident  in  the 
exhibits  of  work  shown  in  the  rooms 
at  the  open  house  nights  held  in  each 
school.  Hundreds  of  people  visited 
the  schools  on  these  occasions  and 
many  went  away  with  a  better  under- 
standing and  appreciation  of  the 
training  their  children  are  getting. 

One  of  the  fundamental  principles 
of  education  is  that  people  learn 
through  their  experiences  and  their 
interests.  The  work  of  the  grades  is 
based  on  this  principle  and  the  teach- 
ers try  to  give  the  children  as  many 
and  broad  experiences  as  possible.  All 
grades  had  social  experiences,  finan- 
cial experiences,  home  making  exper- 
iences, research  experiences,  work  in 
civic  organizations  and  many  had 
travel  and  visiting  experiences.  Mem- 
bers of  a  fifth  grade  in  Kannapolis 
went  to  Washington  City,  several 
grades  went  to  Charlotte,  members  of 


a  fifth  grade  at  Brown-Norcott  went 
to  Raleigh,  three  grades  that  had  nev- 
er ridden  on  a  train  before  went  on 
the  train  from  Concord  to  Kannapolis 
and  over  a  hundred  groups  were  tak- 
en to  visit  and  study  the  work  of 
grades  in  other  schools  in  the  county. 
Each  grade  had  one  or  more  types  of 
social  experiences  such  as  giving  a 
party  to  their  mothers,  or  to  some 
other  grade,  entertaining  an  outside 
guest,  a  tea,  a  birthday  party  or  a 
picture  show. 

One  of  the  most  important  out- 
comes of  the  work  thfs  year  has  been 
the  new  conception  of  the  teaching 
and  learning  of  arithmetic  gained  by 
the  teachers  and  pupils  in  their  effort 
to  defray  their  own  expenses  for  ma- 
terials needed  in  their  rooms.  The 
amounts  of  money  raised  by  the 
grades,  ranged  from  60  to  50  cents. 
The  total  amount  raised  by  all  the 
elementary  grades  was  $1,442.89. 
This  does  not  include  money  raised 
by  the  schools  in  plays,  etc.  It  is  mon- 
ey made  by  the  pupils  in  their  class- 
room activities.  Even  first  grade  pu- 
pils have  learned  to  handle  money 
correctly  and  to  keep  books  accurate- 
ly. They  have  also  learned  to  appreci- 
ate the  value  of  money  more.  This  ac- 
tivity has,  furnished  excellent  oppor- 
tunity for  the  development  of  such 
character  traits  as  initiative,  co-oper- 
ation, honesty  and  independence. 
Arithmetic  is  now  a  living  thing  to 
the  children,  something  they  have  use 
for  every  day  and  not  just  figures  in 
a  book. 

The  grades  have  made  better  use 
of  their  lbraries  than  heretofore.  Al- 
most every  room  had  an  attractive 
library  corner  and  managed  to  donate 
some  new  books  to  their  library.     A 
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total  of  97,207  books  have  been  read 
by  the  elementary  pupils.  According 
to  the  enrollment  this  is  an  average 
of  twelve  books  per  elementary  pupil. 
Practical  application  of  health 
principles  has  gained  considerable 
ground  this  year.  Six  of  the  schools 
equipped  complete  hospital  rooms. 
These  rooms  have  all  the  appoint- 
ments of  real  hospital  rooms.  All 
first  aid  or  emergency  cases  are  treat- 
ed in  these  rooms  quite  as  carefully 
as,  they  would  be  in  the  average  hos- 
pital. A  total  of  2,700  cuts,  bruises, 
broken  arms,  toothaches,  etc.,  have 
been  taken  care  of  in  these  rooms. 
Clinics  for  next  year's  beginners 
were  held  in  each  school.  These 
were  put  on  by  the  County  Health 
Department  with  the  aid  of  the 
first  grade  teachers  and  Parent- 
Teacher  association.  Two  thousand 
two  hundred  and  forty-two  children 
received  examinations  in  these  clinics 
and  this  summer  will  be  treated  for 
any  ills  that  might  retard  their  work 
in  school.  The  county  home  demon- 
sti-ation  agent  and  the  Junior  Red 
Cross  leader  sponsored  a  canning 
campaign  last  fall  and  together  with 
the  County  Relief  Department  they 
have  been  able  to  serve  hot  lunches  to 
undernourished  children.  Most  of  the 
rooms  have  arranged  dressing  room 
corners  and  much  attention  has  been 
paid  to  proper  dress  and  cleanliness 
of  pupils.  Supervised  lunch  periods 
were  held  in  all  grades. 

The  Junior  Red  Cross  has  been 
a  help  in  the  effort  to  train  children 
to  accept  civic  and  social  responsibili- 


ties. Four  thousand  three  hundred 
and  twenty-one  children  are  members 
of  this  organization  and  have  contri- 
buted $140.76  towards  its  work. 

Much  of  the  credit  for  the  good 
work  that  is  going  on  in  the  schools 
today  is  due  to  the  splendid  founda- 
tion for  the  work  laid  by  Miss  Eliza- 
beth Black  during  her  years  of  super- 
vision in  the  county  and  to  the 
staunch  support  of  the  patrons  of  the 
schools.  The  major  portion  of  the  rest 
of  it  is  the  resut  of  a  careful  selection 
of  well  trained  teachers  who  are  in- 
terested in  the  work  they  do  and  in 
the  educational  progress  of  the  coun- 
ty. 

The  schools  of  Cabarrus  county 
have  a  reputation  throughout  the 
State  of  being  among  the  best, 
thoroughly  modern,  efficient  and  pro- 
gressive. Those  teachers  who  stand 
in  the  classroom  day  after  day  are  a 
happy,  contented,  hard  working  group 
'of  people.  They  are  worthy  of  the  best 
support  on  the  part  of  every  citizen 
of  the  county.  Well  trained  teachers 
from  all  over  the  State  are  knocking 
at  the  doors  of  the  Cabarrus  county 
schools,  eager  for  a  chance  to  work  in 
an  environment  of  sympathetic  sup- 
port and  interest  and  where  individu- 
al initiative  is  not  only  permitted  but 
encouraged.  The  schools  of  the  county 
are  in  an  era  of  healthy  growth  and 
development.  There  is  being  made 
a  record  of  which  the  patrons  are 
proud  and  through  which  the  youth 
of  the  county  will  reap  an  abundant 
life. 


You  cannot  push  yourself  ahead  by  patting  yourself  on  the 
back. — Selected. 
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NOTES  AND  COMMENT 

(N.  C.  Health  Bulletin) 

Vacation  time  is  here  again.     The  familiarity  with  some  useful  vocation 


one  question  that  it  seems  more  peo- 
ple ask  at  this,  time  of  year  than  any 
other  is,  what  shall  we  do  with  the 
children  during-  vacation  from  school? 
The  answers  are  almost  as  numerous 
as  the  families  concerned,  with  the 
exception  of  two  classes  of  people. 
First,  the  small  farmers,  including 
the  large  number  of  tenants  of  both 
races  who  make  their  living  farming 
and  who  largely  depend  on  the  labor 
of  the  children  of  the  family  for  the 
cultivation  and  harvesting  of  the 
crops.  The  program  is  already  ar- 
ranged for  the  children  befoic  school 
closes  in  the  spring.  The  fact  is,  it  is 
almost  predestined,  so  to  speak,  from 
before  the  birth  of  these  children. 
The  minute  they  get  out  of  school 
they  have  to  take  their  places  in  the 
For  these  children,  generally  speak- 
ing, it  is  a  case  of  entirely  too  much 
fields  along  with  the  adult  workers, 
work  to  the  neglect  of  certain  forms 
of  recreation  and  play  necessary  to 
the  happiness  of  all  growing  children, 
and  to  their  proper  physical  growth. 
The  other  class  having  their  pro- 
gram already  arranged  is  much  few- 
er in  number.  They  are  the  children 
of  the  wealthier  people  living  in  the 
cities  and  towns  who  patronize  the 
various  summer  camps  on  the  sea- 
coast  or  in  the  western  section  of  the 
S^ate.  For  the  most  part  it  may  be 
said  for  these  children  to  be  a  case  of 
rather  too  much  play  and  too  much 
recreation  for  their  best  interest. 
While  it  is  fine  for  their  physical  de- 
velopment and  growth,  they  are  for 
the  most  part  neglecting  to     acquire 


which  may  be  necessary  to  keep  them 
off  the  public  welfare  departments 
sometime  in  the  distant  future 

There  is  another  large  class,  how- 
ever, of  families  having  children  that 
do  not  fall  within  either  of  the  fore- 
going classifications.  That  group  of 
people  embraces  the  large  number  of 
families  in  moderate  circumstances, 
living  in  the  cities  and  towns  and 
villages,  in  which  the  parents  are 
working  people,  or  professional  peo- 
ple, or  white-collar  workers,  in  which 
the  problem  of  vacation  is  a  real  one. 
The  only  recreation  that  the  majority 
of  such  children  may  find  is  out  on 
the  streets  or  congregating  around 
the  public  swimming  pools  or  roving 
around  trespassing  on  surburban 
property,  none  of  which  is  good  for 
the  children. 

Such  adolescent  children  of  teen 
age  should  have  some  useful  occupa- 
tion provided  for  them  for  a  partTof 
their  time  every  day  during  the  sum- 
mer months,  allowing  for  plenty  of 
time  for  play  and  recreation,  which 
should  be  organized  or  directed  in  or- 
der to  assure  activities  in  clean 
sports,  away  from  sordid  surround- 
ings. There  should  be  a  fine,  well- 
developed  vacant  lot  for  baseball 
within  easy  reach  of  every  boy;  ten- 
nis grounds  should  be  provided  for 
boys  and  girls;  there  should  not  be 
too  much  loitering  around  polluted 
swimming  pools  and  in  association 
with  the  pool  room  type  of  loafers. 
Such  children,  when  possible,  should 
be  encouraged  to  cultivate  a  small 
garden  plot,  if  it  is  not  more  than  ten 
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square  feet.  They  should  plant  their 
own  seeds,  cultivate,  and  be  responsi- 
ble for  it,  and  so  encourage  and  ac- 
quire familiarity  with  a  useful  occu- 
pation that  may  help  them  a  great 
deal  in  later  life. 

The  little  odd  jobs  which  children 
can  do  around  home  should  be  made 
into  a  daily  routine  and  should  be 
just  as  regularly  done  as  the  adults 
of  the  family  do  their  work.  The 
older  group  of  boys  s,hould  be  kept 
away  from  poolrooms  and  billiard 
halls  at  all  hazards.  Children  should 
be  encouraged  to  take  daytime  trips 
in  the  near-by  suburbs,  under  the 
chaperonage  of  thoroughly  dependa- 
ble older  boys,  such  as  scout  masters 
or  young  teachers  on  vacation.  Girls 
should  be  encouraged  in  the  same 
way.  There  should  be  object  lesions, 
such  as  nature  study  of  birds,  flowers, 
trees,  crops,  and  so  on.  In  fact,  the 
play  activities  of  the  children 
through  the  summer  months  should 
be  according  to  a  program,  dividing 
time  with  their  work  activities,  all  of 
which  should  be  as  carefully  arrang- 
ed as  the  parents  provide  for  their 
own  occupation  and  daily  labors. 


It  is,  realized  that  it  is  a  much  easi- 
er matter  to  write  about  these  things 
and  to  offer  advice  than  it  is  to  carry 
them  out.  At  the  same  time  it  is  a 
well-known  fact  that  much  delinquen- 
cy and  crime  in  later  life  could  be  pre- 
vented by  careful  attention  to  such 
things  during  the  growing  period  of 
boys  and  girls.  In  order  to  carry  out 
any  program  satisfactorily,  the  par- 
ents must  deny  themselves  some  of 
their  so-called  pleasures.  It  is,  well 
to  recall  here  the  statment  of  Glad- 
tone,  the  great  English  Prime  Minis- 
ter, that  "selfishness  is  the  greatest 
curse  in  the  world."  If  parents  of 
young  children  are  too  bent  on  their 
own  pleasures,  particularly  in  their 
hours  off  duty  from  their  regular  la- 
bors ;  if  they  are  addicted  to  too  much 
night  living,  seeking  pleasures  for 
themselves,  the  result  upon  their  chil- 
dren's future  .can  be  very  easily  pre- 
dicted. The  question  of  a  satisfac- 
tory and  happy  vacation  for  the  chil- 
dren of  a  family  depends  upon  coop- 
eration and  sacrifice  of  the  parents 
and  upon  developed  community  enter- 
prises, which  may  be  easily  worked 
out  in  every  community. 


Live  for  something.  Do  good,  and  leave  behind  you  a  monu- 
ment of  virtue  that  the  storms  of  time  can  never  destroy. 
Write  your  name  in  kindness,  love  and  mercy  on  the  hearts  of 
thousands  you  come  in  contact  with  year  by  year,  and  you  will 
never  be  forgotten.  Your  name  and  good  deeds  will  shine  as  the 
stars  of  heaven. — Chalmers. 
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WORLD'S  FAIR  TO  REOPEN 

ON  GRANDER  SCALE 

(The  Pathfinder) 


Rearrangements  of  last  year's  ex- 
hibits in  a  new  setting  together  with 
new  novelties  and  innovations  will 
conspire  to  make  a  bigger,  better  and 
in  many  respects  an  entirely  different 
show  when  the  Chicago  World's  Fair 
reopens  its  gates  on  May  26th  for 
1934's  edition  of  the  Century  of  Prog- 
ress Exposition.  A  new  enlarged 
lighting  system  will  add  greatly  to 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  fair  by 
night. 

An  additional  feature  this  year 
will  be  a  series  of  villages  which  have 
resulted  from  the  outstanding  success 
of  the  Belgian  village  in  1933.  A  visit 
to  these  exhibits  will  give  a  pleasant 
insight  on  the  scenes  one  might  view 
abroad  as  the  villages  will  be  repro- 
duced in  faithful  detail. 

Old  medieval  castles  wiil  provide 
the  background  for  the  Spanish  vil- 
lage. Many  of  them  will  be  replicas  of 
famous  old  buildings,  some  dating 
back  to  the  11th  century.  Typical 
North  Africa  will  be  viewed  upon  a 
visit  to  the  Tunisian  village  with  its 
mosques  and  mullahs  (priests)  and 
its  motley  assembly  of  snake  charm- 
ers, sword  throwers  and  dancing  girls, 
etc.  Italy's  exhibit  will  have  Roman 
temples  and  a  leaning  tower.  A  bit  of 
the  Alps  will  be  portrayed  in  the 
Swiss  village,  the  town  (with  its 
watchmakers)  nestling  at  the  foot  of 
a  snow-capped  peak  and  a  troup  of 
yodelers  in  the  background.  France 
will  picture  the  old  Montmatre  quar- 
ter of  Paris. 


Some  of  the  British  show  places 
such  as  Ann  Hathaway's  home  at 
Stratford-on-Avon  and  the  little  old 
church  were  Grey  wrote  his  famous 
"Elegy"  will  feature  the  English  sec- 
tion. Ireland  will  reproduce  peat 
bogs,  flax  fields,  thatched  cottages  and 
gray  castles  surrounded  by  green  ver- 
dure for  which  Erin  is  noted.  Repro- 
ductions of  Mount  Vernon,  Wakefield, 
home  of  Betsy  Ross,  the  Old  North 
Church  and  even  Franklin's  print- 
shop  may  be  seen  in  the  American 
village — for  America  will  have  one, 
too. 

A  German  Black  Forest  village — 
the  Schwarzwalder  Dorf  of  olden 
days — will  have  a  winter  setting  with 
snow  and  ice.  A  frozen  mill  pond 
will  feature  ice  skating  all  summer 
long.  If  you  forget  to  take  along 
your  skates,  no  doubt  there  will  be  a 
few  extra  pairs  on  hand  so  you  can 
join  in  the  fun.  As  the  Germans  are 
noted  epicures,  of  course  the  scene 
wouldn't  be  complete  without  several 
typical  eating  places. 

Success  of  the  Enchanted  Island, 
the  fairyland  of  the  children,  insures 
its  presence  again — with  41  new  at- 
tractions. Here  will  the  found  the 
Laughing  Forest,  the  Magic  Moun- 
tain, the  Gingerbread  House,  as  well 
the  place  called  Adventure  Land. 
There  will  be  the  giants,  brownies 
and  fairies  of  the  nursery  tales  not  to 
mention  small  locomotives,  airplanes 
and  automobiles  to  drive,  ponies,  to 
ride,  games  to  play  and  a  Buck  Rog- 
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ers  theater  with  real  movie  shows. 

Contractors  have  arranged  an  ex- 
hibit of  the  latest  in  model  homes  to 
catch  the  eye  of  honeymooners  .and 
other  homeseeking  couples.  There  may 
also  be  seen  the  latest  developments 
in  household  furnishings.  Prospect- 
ive home  owners  will  get  some  worth- 
while ideas  at  least.  There,  too,  may 
be  seen  a  "Subsistence  Farm  House" 
and  a  farm  home  of  the  future — of 
19S0. 

Radio  fans  who  have  never  had  the 
privilege  of  seeing  an  actual  broad- 
cast will  have  an  opportunity  to  see 
a  real  program  go  on  the  air.  Regu- 
lar programs  will  be  transmitted 
from  the  grounds  every  day  with  am- 
ateur stations  working  day  and 
night.  Many  radio  artists,  orchestras 
and  bands,  will  furnish  public  con- 
certs each  day  while  the  manufactur- 
ers will  exhibit  the  latest  develop- 
ments in  the  radio  field  and  the  latest 
receiving  sets. 

Of  course  the  Sky  Ride,  a  trip  of 
1,850  feet  in  a  cable  car  suspended 
628  feet  above  the  ground.,  will  be  do- 
ing business  at  the  same  place.  A 
splendid  view  of  the  grounds  and  part 
of  the  city  may  be  had  from  the  cars 
but  for  those  who  do  not  wish  to  ride; 
a  good  view  may  be  obtained  from  ei- 
ther of  the  two  towers  supporting  the 
cable  track,  although  not  quite  so 
thrilling.  A  new  feature  will  be  the 
talking  telescopes  mounted  on  the 
towers.  These,  when  pointed  at  an  ob- 
ject within  the  radius  of  several 
miles,  will  name  the  object  as  well  as 
deliver  a  short  lecture  on  it. 


An  enlarged  Hall  of  Science  will  be 
there  wher"e  scientific  progress  will  be 
outlined  and  folks  may  see  for  them- 
selves many  of  the  amazing  things 
set  down  in  Pathfinder's  science  col- 
umns. One  of  the  most  interesting 
will  be  a  drop  of  water  magnified 
2,000  times  in  which  the  tiny  animals 
living  in  the  water  drop  may  be  clear- 
ly seen  as  they  reproduce,  fight,  eat 
each  other  and  keep  up  the  struggle 
for  existence. 

In  another  building  will  be  seen  al- 
most every  conceivable  type  of  con- 
veyance employed  since  the  days  of 
primitive  man.  There  will  be  the 
crude  drags  used  before  the  discovery 
of  the  wheel;  earliest  types  of  wheel- 
ed vehicles;  ox  carts,;  chariots;  all 
types  of  wagons;  bicycles;  and  autos 
from  a  model  built  in  1863  on  to  the 
air-splitters  of  the  present  day. 

For  those  who  go  by  plane,  rail, 
bus  or  boat  the  rates  are  made  at- 
tractive, and  for  those  who  choose  to 
go  in  their  own  car  there  will  be  ade- 
quate parking  facilities  in  areas  close 
to  the  various  entrances.  Admission 
to  the  grounds  will  again  be  50  cents 
for  adults  and  25  cents  for  children. 
This  general  gate  admission  will  ad- 
mit visitors  to  all  of  the  exhibit 
buildings  operated  by  the  fair  corpor- 
ation, the  Unted  States  and  foreign 
government  buildings.  Of  course,  spe- 
cial concessions  will  be  extra  but 
trere  will  be  miles  of  free  exhibits  of 
science,  industry  and  education  with 
various  programs  of  free  entertain- 
ment along  the  way. 


"Too  many  men  conduct  their  lives  on  the  cafeteria  plan- 
self-service  only." 
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MOREHEAD  CITY  MOVES  FORWARD 


(The 

Following  a  somewhat  listless  per- 
iod of  four  or  five  years — the  result 
of  both  the  boom  and  the  depression 
era — Morehead  City  re-awakened  in 
convincing  fashion  and  is  attracting 
nation-wide  interest  and  attention  to 
that  section  of  the  North  Carolina 
coast. 

Hundreds  of  visitors  have  been 
down  to  the  Cartaret  County  city  dur- 
ing the  past  few  weeks.  The  real  es- 
tate market  has  taken  on  new  life 
and  many  property  transfers  have 
taken  place.  New  summer  homes  are 
being  built,  both  on  the  mainland  and 
on  the  beach.  Many  options  have  been 
secured  on  business  property  by  men 
who  believe  that  Morehead  City  is  go- 
ing to  be  one  of  the  outstanding  ports 
of  the  country  within  a  very  short 
while. 

Chief  interest  centers  at  the  present 
time  abbut  the  proposed  port  develop- 
ment. A  federal  grant  of  $2,  000,  000 
was,  recently  announced  from  Wash- 
ington. In  addition  to  this  large 
amount,  $450,  000  has  been  obtained 
by  the  State  Port  Authority  with  the 
sanction  of  the  Council  of  State  and 
its  guarantee  that  the  amount  will  be 
repaid. 

Sponsors  of  the  port  proposition, 
who  have  been  unrelentingly  enthusi- 
astic in  their  efforts  to  have  More- 
head  City  take  its  proper  place 
among  the  ports  of  the  Atlantic,  say 
that  army  engineers,  after  exhaustive 
survey,  declare  the  state  will  save  a 
minimum  of  $219,  000  annually  in 
freight  rates  when  the  contemplated 
improvements  shall  have  been  com- 
pleted. They  point  out  that  this  would 


State) 

enable  the  entire  cost  of  the  project 
to  be  taken  care  of  in  ten  years. 

Authorities  point  out  that  many 
other  benefits  will  accrue.  More  than 
400,  000  tons  of  fertilizer  are  used 
each  year  in  the  eastern  section  of 
the  state.  They  believe  that  more 
than  50  per  cent  of  this  tonnage  will 
move  through  the  improved  port  at  a 
savings  of  more  than  $150,  000  yearly 
for  farmers. 

In  addition,  tremendous  savings 
are  expected  to  result  from  freight 
rates  on  exports  of  North  Carolina 
products  such  as  cotton,  tobacco  and 
other  staples  produced  in  this  state 
and  for  which  there  is  a  world-wide 
demand.  Authorities  declare  that 
the  textile  industry  of  North  Carolina 
would  save  over  $100,  000  through  the 
new  direct  shipping  route;  tobacco 
exports  about  $80,  000,  and  cotton  ex- 
ports around  $45,  000.  It  is  estimat- 
ed that  60  per  cent  of  the  state's  av- 
erage annual  crop  of  500,  000,  000 
pounds  of  tobacco  is  exported. 

It  has  been  announced  that  plans 
are  underway  for  the  construction  of 
a  $100,  000  cotton  compress  plant  at 
either  Morehead  City  or  Goldsboro. 
At  the  latter  city,  two  trunk  line  rail- 
roads, the  Atlantic  Coast  Line  and 
Southern,  connect  with  the  Norfolk 
Southern  for  Morehead.  If  built  at 
Goldsboro,  cotton  compressed  at  the 
plant  would  be  shipped  to  the  coastal 
city  by  rail  or  motor  truck  for  trans- 
shipment to  European  ports. 

Of  primary  importance  in  the  pro- 
posed port  developments  will  be  the 
construction  of  jetties,  which  will 
serve  the  purpose  of     protecting  the 
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30-foot  channel  to  be  di'edged  from 
Morehead  City  to  the  open  sea,  a  dis- 
tance of  slightly  more  than  two  miles. 
This  channel  will  enable  the  largest 
ocean-going  vessels  to  enter  and  leave 
the  port. 

A  unique  idea  in  connection  with 
the  building  of  the  jetties,  is  the  plan 
to  supplement  their  functions  and  aid 
in  their  protection  by  sinking  aban- 
doned vessels  loaded  with  concrete  or 
sand  in  the  inlet.  This,  too,  will  be 
in  the  nature  of  a  measure  of  econo- 
my. 

Development  of  the  port  at  More- 
head  City  is  unlimited  in  its  potenti- 
alities, declai'e  those  who  have  been 
most  active  in  fighting  for  the  pro- 
ject.  They  include  Senator  Josiah  W. 
Bailey,  Luther  Hamilton,  of  the  Car- 
teret City,  who  was  a  member  of  the 
1933  General  Assembly,  M.  R.  Beam- 
an,  freight  rate  consultant,  and  oth- 
ers who  have  labored  long  and  ardu- 
ously for  their  dream  of  a  new  and 
greater  Morehead  City  and  eastern 
North  Carolina. 

There  are  hundreds  of  ways,  enthu- 
siastic supporters  say,  in  which  con- 
summation of  the  ambitious  plans 
would  benefit  the  entire  state.  There 
are  those  who  assert  that,  in  time, 
Morehead  City  may  become  one  of  the 
greatest,  if  not  the  greatest,  port  on 
the  South  Atlantic  coast. 

In  addition  to  the  new  port  termi- 
nals    and     other       improvements    at 


Morehead  City,  plans  for  further  en- 
hancing the  attractions  of  the  sea 
coast  areas  in  that  vicinity  are  being 
studied.  One  of  them  contemplates 
the  purchase  by  the  state  of  the  toll 
bridge  across  Bogue  Sound  to  Atlant- 
ic Beach,  famed  seashore  resort.  A 
committee  has  been  named  to  negoti- 
ate with  R.  W.  Cordon,  representing 
owners  of  the  bridgeway,  causeway 
and  beach,  for  their  purchase. 

Residents  of  the  area  believe  that 
thousands  will  visit  the  restored  Fort 
Macon,  one  of  the  section's  historic 
landmarks,  which  has  taken  on  a 
great  deal  of  its  original  aspect  under 
direction  of  Civilian  Conservation 
Corps  officials,  and  the  labor  of  hun- 
dreds of  recruits  in  that  organization. 
They  are  of  the  opinion  that  it  will 
become  a  mecca  for  North  Carolin- 
ians, as  well  as  attracting  many  visi- 
tors from  other  states.  A  scenic  road 
of  great  beauty  has  been  constructed 
by  the  CCC  workers  along  the  beach 
from  the  fort  to  the  beach  causeway, 
somewhat   dormant   of  recent     years 

Citizens  of  the  coastal  section, 
because  of  the  world-wide  economic 
crisis,  have  taken  a  new  lease  on  life, 
and  business  in  many  lines  is  expect- 
ed to  show  vast  improvement  when 
actual  work  on  the  proposed  port  de- 
velopment is  begun.  An  unprece- 
dented number  of  vacationists  also 
are  expected  at  the  resort  this  sum- 
mer. 


Far  too  many  high  motives  in  life  are  controlled  by  the  one 
desire :  personal  gain,  with  no  thought  as  to  the  result  to  one's 
fellowmen. — Exchange. 
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GOOD  WISHES  NOT  ENOUGH 


(Suffolk  News-Herald) 


If  felicitations  and  good  wishes 
could  be  coined  into  money,  our  high 
school  graduates  would  be  enabled  to 
continue  their  studies  through  college 
and  then  probably  have  something 
left  en  which  to  start  life.  Happy, 
hopeful  and  carefree,  these  young- 
sters enter  life  equipped  with  the  best 
their  state  has  to  give  them  and  their 
minds  to  absorb  by  way  of  free  educa- 
tion. The  most  that  we  could  wish 
for  them  for  the  present  is  that  some 
will  be  able  to  pursue  some  higher 
course  looking  to  a  profession  or  vo- 
cation of  their  own  choosing.  For 
others  we  would  wi&h  employment 
that  will  afford  them  the  ordinary 
comforts  of  life. 

Some  forty  Suffolk  boys  and  girls 
are  today  the  possessors  of  about  one 
of  the  most  valuable  prizes  a  pupil 
can  win,  a  diploma  from  the  high 
school.  Armed  with  that  and  a  cour- 
ageous soul,  the  battles  of  life  will  be 
more  easily  fought  and  the  obstacles 
each  has  to  face,  met  and  finally  over- 
come. The  diploma  should  serve  as  a 
constant  reminder  to  every  youth  that 
it  merely  denotes  the  beginning  of  the 
battle  not  the  end.  Achievement  of  the 
envisioned  victory  lies  in  the  far  dis- 
tant future. 

In  every  part  of  the  country  thou- 
sands of  boys  and  girls  in  their 
late  teens  are  pouring  from  the  high 
schools  to  join  with  other  striving 
men  and  women  for  their  place  in  the 
social  structure.  It  would  seem,  how- 
ever, that  communities  fail  to  take 
cognizance  of  the  fact  that  this  new 
addition  to  the  ranks  is     commencing 


life  and  because  of  this  need  not  only 
good  wishes  but  something  more  tan- 
gible and  material.  These  new  com- 
ers need  not  only  the  friendly  hand 
and  sympathetic  understanding,  but 
assistance  and  guidance  so  that  they 
may  be  absorbed  into  the  world  that 
is,  entirely  new  to  them. 

It  is  commonly  understood  that  our 
young  manhood  and  womanhood  con- 
stitute absolutely  the  most  valuable 
asset  of  the  community  and  state. 
Their  value  is  in  proportion  to  their 
knowledge,  character  and  personal 
qualifications.  Because  a  high  school 
graduate  is  better  educated  he  should 
be  a  better  citizen  and  become  a  more 
highly  capable  employee.  There  should 
be  some  agency  in  every  community 
to  keep  in  touch  with  these  young  peo- 
ple especially  in  times,  like  these  to 
assist  them  in  finding  something  to 
do  where  their  training  and  talents 
may  be  turned  to  useful  pursuits. 

Tens  of  thousands  of  high  school 
and  college  graduates  during  the  past 
four  years  stepped  out  into  life's  are- 
na to  find  no  place  for  them.  It  is  a 
fact,  we  believe  that  there  are  thou- 
sands of  men  in  that  class  who  have 
never  had  a  regular  job  and  so  know 
nothing  of  the  joys  of  employment  by 
which  to  earn  their  own  living.  Now 
comes  into  the  swelling  stream  a  new 
army  of  recruits.  What  is  to  become 
of  them ;  what  is  the  community  going 
to  do  for  them?  The  poet  said  "they 
also  serve  who  only  stand  and  wait." 
But  he  did  not  have  in  mind  the  kind 
of  standing  and  waiting  these  young 
people  are  facing. 
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MARGARET  OF  SCOTLAND 

By  Pearl  H.  Campbell 


"Margaret,  that's  the  third  time  to- 
day that  you  have  dropped  your  em- 
broidery frame  to  rush  to  the  win- 
dow. What  sort  of  an  example  in  in- 
dustry are  you  setting  the  maids?" 
chided  the  Lady  Agatha. 

"I  am  sorry,  Mother  mine,"  the 
tall,  fair  girl  answered  as  she  came 
down  the  steps  leading  to  the  narrow 
window  in  the  Northumbrian  castle 
and  began  to  ply  her  needle,  "but  I 
heard  travelers  passing  and  I  could 
not  rest  until  I  knew  whether  or  not 
they  were  coming  here." 

"Travelers?"  echoed  the  Lady  Aga- 
that,  looking  deep  into  eyes  that  were 
blue  as  forgetmenots.  "If  1  had  not 
heard  you  say  so  often  that  you  were 
determined  not  to  wed  I  might  also 
think  you  were  looking  for  a  lover." 

"No  lover,"  smiled  Margaret,  "but 
Edgar.  It  is  a  long  time  since  he  went 
to  find  out  how  the  battle  went  at 
Hastings.  I  cannot  rest  until  I  know 
who  is  king  of  England." 

"Your  brother  Edgar,  grandson  of 
Edmund  Ironside,  is  the  rightful 
king,"  said  the  Lady  Agatha. 

"Might  is  right  in  these  fearful 
days,"  Margaret  answered,  "and  I 
fear  that  lies  with  William  of  Nor- 
mandy. Hark,  I  hear  the  sound  of  a 
horn.  That's  Edgar's  s,ignal,  always.'' 

Margaret  made  haste  to  unbar  the 
door  and  the  young  Atheling  rushed 
into  the  hall  with  some  of  his  follow- 
ers. He  embraced  his  mother  and 
sister  and  then  said : 

"We  must  prepare  to  leave  at  once. 
William  was  crowned  king  of  Eng- 
land at  Westminster  Abbey  on  Christ- 
mas Day  and  is  marching  northward 
receiving  submissions  and     disposing 


of  lands.  If  we  stay  we  shall  see  this 
castle  handed  over  to  some  of  his  fa-- 
vorites.  If  we  leave  there  is  a  chance 
that  within  a  year  or  two  I  can  wrest 
the  throne  from  him,  with  the  help  of 
the  Danes  and  those  who  are  still  loy- 
al to  father,  and  win  back  my  ancient 
rights.     Which  shall  it  be?" 

He  looked  into  the  faces  of  the  two 
he  loved  best  and  s.miled.  Young, 
hopeful,  Edgar  Atheling  had  not  the 
slightest  doubt  that  some  day  he 
would  be  king  of  England.  But  un- 
til he  could  gather  a  large  force  he 
had  no  wish  to  meet  William  of  Nor- 
mandy in  the  open  field.  This  sudden 
flight  from  England  seemed  to  him 
rather  like  a  gay  adventure. 

"To  stay  is  out  of  the  question," 
said  Margaret  with  a  sigh,  for  she 
loved  the  old  castle,  where  she  had 
passed  so  many  happy  years.  "But 
where  shall  we  go?" 

"Back  to  my  father's  court  in  Hun- 
gary," said  the  Lady  Agatha.  "We 
are  sure  of  a  welcome.  And  since  you 
and  Edgar  were  born  there,  you  will 
feel  more  at  home  than  in  some 
strange  land." 

"Scotland  isn't  so  far  away,"  sug- 
gested Margaret.  "King  Malcom  was 
a  fugitive  after  Macbeth  murdered 
his  father;  perhaps  he  would  take  pi- 
ty on  us  and  help  us." 

Once  when  she  was  just  a  little  girl 
she  had  gone  with  her  parents  to  visit 
at  Siward's  great  house  in  Northum- 
berland. There  she  had  seen  the  ex- 
iled prince  of  Scotland,  Malcom  Can- 
more  ("Malcom  of  the  great  head") 
and  been  told  his  sad  story.  Warm- 
hearted, generous  always,  Margaret 
longed  to  give  him  something.  So  she 
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searched  through  the  treasures  her  in- 
dulgent grandfather,  the  king  of 
Hungary  had  given  her,  and  found  a 
cross  and  chain  of  rare  beauty  and 
workmanship. 

.  "I  have  so  many  things  and  poor 
Malcom  has  nothing,"  she  thought. 
"I  will  give  him  this  with  my  love." 
Then  she  sped  through  the  castle  like 
a  vagrant  sunbeam,  looking  every- 
where for  the  prince.  She  found  him 
in  one  of  the  passages,  watching  the 
game  the  pages  were  playing,  but  tak- 
ing no  part  in  it.  Bowed  by  the  dou- 
ble tragedy  shadowing  his  childhood, 
Malcom  was  a  stranger  to  mirth 
and  laughter  the  greater  part  of  his 
life. 

He  looked  up  in  surprise  as  the  lit- 
tle maid  pulled  at  his  tunic  and  smiled 
at  the  lovely  child  face.  "What  is 
your  wish,  little  lady?"  he  asked. 

"I  have  brought  you  this,"  she  an- 
swered, reaching  up  her  little  arms  to 
drop  the  chain  over  his  head,  "because 
I  love  you  and  am  sorry  for  you." 
Then  she  ran  away  before  he  could 
thank  her. 

That  was  years  ago.  Margaret 
knew  that  Malcom  had  won  back  his 
throne  and  been  crowned  at  Scone,  on 
the  famous  coronation  stone  which 
Kenneth  II  brought  from  Dunstaff- 
nage.  Superstitous  folks  said  it  was 
the  pillow  on  which  Jacob's  head  rest- 
ed when  he  had  the  vision  of  angels. 
Others  maintained  that  it  had  been 
beneath  the  head  of  the  good  mission- 
ary Columba  when  he  died.  All  were 
agreed  that  it  was  the  "Stone  of  Des- 
tiny" because  the  old  rhyme  which 
said: 

"Except  old  seers  do  feign, 
And  wizard  wits  be  blind, 
.    The  Scots,  in  place  must  reign 


Where     they  this     stone     shall 
find." 

Margaret  wondered  whether  the 
glee  men  at  Malcom's  court  had  been 
able  to  make  him  forget  his  sorrow. 

"I  like  your  suggestion,  Margaret," 
Edgar  answered.  "If  I  were  in  Scot- 
land it  would  be  easy  to  send  raidi  in- 
to England  and  burn  a  few  of  the 
castles  the  usurper  William  is  build- 
ing." 

"No,  my  children,"  said  the  Lady 
Agatha.  "I  long  for  my  father's 
court.  We  must  go  back  to  Hungary." 

In  the  end  she  had  her  way.  The 
boats  were  laden  with  the  chiefest  of 
their  belongings,  their  jewels  and 
clothing  given  by  their  grandfather 
and  what  Margaret  prized  most  of 
all,  her  prayer  book,  her  beautifully 
illuminated  copy  of  the  Scriptures. 
Their  servants  and  some  of  the  war- 
riors who  would  not  own  any  other 
king  but  Edgar  joined  them.  The 
sailors  took  their  places  in  the  boats 
and  they  pushed  off  with  Hungary  as 
their  destination,  beating  northward 
along  the  coast.  Yet  the  jealous 
winds,  would  not  let  them  go. 

They  were  driven  up  the  Firth  of 
Forth  and  finally  found  shelter  in  a 
little  bay  just  where  the  Firth  begins 
to  narrow.  Edgar  was  the  first  to 
spring  ashore.  He  pulled  the  boat  in- 
to safety  and  then  helped  his  mother 
and  sister  to  alight. 

"Well,  Margaret,"  he  said  with  gay, 
good  nature,  "you  have  your  wish  af- 
ter all.  Here  we  are  in  Scotland  and 
we  may  as  well  stay,  at  least,  until 
this  storm  blows  over." 

"And  here's  a  house  already  for  us 
to  move  into,"  said     Margaret,     who 
had  been  exploring  and  had  found  a. 
great  cleft   in  the   rocks.   "And  look, 
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here  are  visitors." 

And,  indeed,  some  of  the  fishermen 
who  lived  about  the  coast  were  com- 
ing to  stare  in  amazement  at  the 
great  ships,  so  different  from  their 
own  rude  galleys.  Margaret  spoke  to 
them  with  great  kindness,  pointing  to 
her  drenched  garments  and  laughing 
instead  of  weeping  at  her  sad  plight. 

King  Malcom,  watching  from  the 
tower  of  his  castle  Dunfermline,  had 
also  seen  the  boats  driven  ashore  and 
summoning  his  suite  he  went  down  to 
the  shore  to  bid  the  strangers  wel- 
come and  to  offer  hospitality.  Imagine 
his  surprise  when  he  looked  into  the 
loveliest  face  in  all  the  world  and  rec- 
ognized  Margaret. 

''By  my  halidom,"  he  cried,  "  it  is 
the  little  maid  who  gave  me  her 
chain  and  said  she  loved  me  when  I 
was,  a  penniless  exile  at  Siward's 
castle.  I  have  worn  it  ever  since." 
He  held  out  to  Margaret's  astonished 
gaze  the  trinket  she  had  given  him. 
"Now  I  can  repay  my  debt  with  in- 
terest. You  must  all  of  you  come 
home  with  me  to  my  castle.  'Tis  poor 
in  comparison  to  the  one  you  left  in 
Northumbria,"  he  said  half  regret- 
fully, "but  it  is  better  than  this  slimy 
cave.  Come  ladies,  and  you,  too,  Ath- 
eling,"  and  he  held  out  his  hand  to 
Edgar. 

And  so  leaving  the  place  which  ev- 
er since  has  been  known  as  St.  Mar- 
garet's Hope,  they  made  their  way 
through  the  forest  and  up  the  steep 
cliffs  to  Malcom's  castle,  intending 
only  to  wait  for  calmer  seas  before 
resuming  their  journey  to  Hungary. 

But  Malcom  had  fallen  deeply  in 
love  with  this  fairy  princess  whom  the 
sea  had  brought  to  him.  She  was 
young,  lovely,  rich,  of  the  best  blood  in 


Christendom,  and  wise  and  good  with- 
al. He  was  many  years  her  senior, 
but  he  pressed  his  suit  with  all  the 
strength  of  his  ardent  nature  and  at 
last  Margaret,  who  had  often  said 
that  she  meant  to  follow  her  sister 
Christina  into  the  convent,  gave  her 
consent.  They  were  married  on  East- 
er Monday,  April  5,  1070,  about  five 
months  ater  Margaret's  arrival  in 
Scotland. 

And  then,  as  the  fairy  tales  say  on- 
ly this  happens  to  be  a  true  one,  they 
lived  happily  ever  afterward;  or,  at 
least,  for  twenty-three  years.  The 
story  of  those  years,  which  stretch 
from  the  wedding  day  to  the  dark 
hour  when  Malcom,  who  had  refused 
to  render  homage  for  his  kingdom  to 
William  Rufus,  was  killed  during  a 
raid  he  made  in  Northumbria,  is  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  ones  in  all  me- 
diaeval history. 

Margaret  began  at  once  to  make  a 
home  of  the  bare  castle.  She  set  her 
maids  at  work  to  make  tapestries  for 
walls.  She  filled  the  palace  with  her 
wealth,  adorning  it  in  every  way, 
providing  fine  clothes  for  the  retain- 
ers and  so  enriching  the  house  that 
the  table  was  served  with  dishes  of 
gold  and  silver. 

But  her  influence  was  felt  far  be- 
yond the  narrow  realm  of  the  home, 
though  even  that  the  rearing  of  nine 
children,  seven  sons,  three  of  whom 
became  kings,  of  Scotland,  and  two» 
daughters,  would  have  seemed  suffici- 
ent. The  poor  were  relieved.  The 
miserable,  half-clothed  beggars  were 
given  warm  garments.  The  English 
captives,,  of  which  there  were  a  great 
number,  the  result  of  Malcom's  raids, 
were  set  free  from  intolerable  bond- 
age.    Laws,  cruel  and  oppressive,  es* 
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pecially  those  in  regard  to  women  and 
children,  were  altered  or  abrogated 
altogether. 

In  the  church  she  helped  to  bring- 
about  many  reforms,  such  as  the 
proper  keeping  of  Sunday,  on  which 
the  people  had  been  wont  to  follow 
their  usual  occupations,  as  on  ordin- 
ary days. 

Malcom,  rude  warrior  that  he  was, 
could  not  read,  but  when  he  saw  Mar- 
garet bending  over  her  beautiful  mis- 
sal and  reading  the  sacred  story 
there,  he  was  filled  with  awe  and  ad- 
miration. He  loved  to  turn  over  the 
book,  touching  it  with  hands  that 
•were  more  at  home  with  sword  and 
lance,  kissing  the  pages  she  loved. 
And  when  he  found  one  manuscript 
that  she  particularly  loved,  he  sent 
for  his  goldsmith  and  had  the  vellum 
'encased  with  gold  and  ornamented 
■with  jewels  and  then  carried  the 
beautiful  gift  back  to  her  as  another 
proof  of  the  great  love  he  bore  her. 

Together  they  founded  Dumferm- 
line  Abbey,  bestowing  on  it  valuable 
grants  of  land  and  many  rich  gifts. 
So  the  years  passed,  fruitful  ones  for 
both.  Malcom  was  busy  consolidating 
bis  kingdom,  Margaret  with  her  deeds 
of  mercy.  In  1093  Margaret's  beau- 
tiful and  touching  life  came  to  an 
end.  Before  she  parted  with  Theo- 
doric,  her  friend  and  biographer,  she 
was  oppressed  with  forebodings  of 
coming  woe  and  she  said,  while  her 
tears  fell  fast,  "Farewell,  I  shall  not 
live  long,  but  you  will  live  long  after 
me.  Remember  my  soul  in  your  pray- 
ers, and  take  care  of  my  children; 
cease  not  to  teach  and  admonish  them, 
especially  when  they  are  raised  to 
great  estate." 

While  the  king  was  absent  in  North- 


umbria  Margaret  and  the  younger 
children  went  to  the  castle  in  Edin- 
burgh for  greater  safety,  Here  her 
son,  Ethelred,  brought  her  the  dread- 
ful news  of  the  death  not  only  of  his 
father,  but  of  his  elder  brother  as 
well.  Then  did  Margaret  cry  out:  "I 
thank  Thee,  Lord,  that  Thou  givest 
me  this  agony  to  bear  in  my  death 
hour."  She  had  known  few  sorrows. 
It  was  as  a  crown  to  that  perfect  life 
that  she  had  this  moment  of  bitterest 
anguish  before  God  gave  to  His  be- 
loved sleep. 

The  story  says  that  in  that  time  of 
great  peril  when  Margaret's  body  was 
brought  down  from  that  stepp  eyrie 
on  the  rocks  that  great  "Myst"  en- 
veloped the  travelers  and  hid  them  in 
folds  of  whiteness,  impenetrable  by 
the  closest  watcher  till  they  reached 
the  level  ground.  Then,  stealing  down 
to  the  Queen's  Ferry,  they  escaped  to 
loyal  Fife  and  their  home  in  Dun- 
fermline. 

Margaret  was  buried  in  the  Abbey 
beside  Malcom.  And  one  of  the  quaint 
legends  of  those  superstitious  times 
says  that  two  hundred  years  after  her 
death,  in  the  reign  of  Alexander  III, 
it  was  desired  to  re-inter  the  royal 
pair  in  the  more  honored  place  behind 
the  high  altar,  where  they  now  lie. 
The  tomb  was  opened  before  a  great 
company  of  nobles  and  clergy,  but 
when  the  workmen  tried  to  raise  the 
coffin  of  the  queen  it  refused  to  budge. 
Then  a  whisper  went  about.  The 
ashes  of  the  sainted  queen  declined  to 
be  raised  until  these  of  her  husband 
had  first  been  taken  up  and  carried  to 
their  new  resting  place. 

Dunfermline  was  the  birthplace  of 
Andrew  Carnegie.  Carnegie  used  a 
great  deal  of  his  wealth  to     promote 
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the  best  interests  of  the  city.     He  not  two  and  a  half  million  dollars  to  be 

only  gave  the     beautiful     grounds  of  used  to  promote  the  "higher  welfare, 

Pittencrieff  Park,     but  a     library,     a  physical,   intellectual,  and  moral,     of 

technical  school,  and  the  income  from  the  inhabitants." 


EASILY  GIVEN 


It  was  only  a  sunny  smile, 

And  little   cost  in  the  giving; 
But  it  scattered  the  night 
Like  morning  light, 

And  made  the  clay  worth  living. 
Through  life's  dull  warp  a  woof  it  wove, 
In  shining  colors  of  light  and  love, 
And  the  angels  smiled  as  they  watched  above, 

Yet  little  it  cost  in  giving. 

It  was  only  a  kindly  word, 

And  a  word  that  was  lightly  spoken ; 
Yet  not  in  vain, 
For  it  stilled  the  pain 

Of  a  heart  that  was  nearly  broken. 
It  strengthened  a  fate  beset  by  fears, 
For  light  to  brighten  the  coming  years, 
And  groping  blindly  through  mists  of  tears 

Although  it  was  lightly  spoken. 

It  was  only  a  helping  hand, 

And  it  seemed  of  little  availing ; 
But  its  clasps  were  warm, 
And  it  saved  from  harm 

A  brother  whose  strength  was  failing. 
Its  touch  was  tender  as  an  angels  wings, 
But  it  rolled  the  stone  from  the  hidden  springs, 
And  pointed  the  way  to  higher  things, 

Though  it  seemed  of  little  availing. 

A  smile,  a  word,  a  touch, 

And  each  is  easily  given; 
Yet,  one  may  win 
A  soul  from  sin, 

Or  smooth  the  way  to  heaven. 
A  smile  may  lighten  a  falling  heart, 
A  word  may  soften  pain's  keenest  smart, 
A  touch  may  lead  us  from  sin  apart — 

How  easily  each  is  given !  — Selected. 
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A  FALSE  THEORY  OF  EDUCATION 

(Smithfield  Herald) 


Speaking  before  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  graduating  class  at 
Chapel  Hill  Tuesday,  Harry  L.  Hop- 
kins, Federal  Emergency  Relief  Ad- 
ministrator, asserted  these  words: 
"The  theory  that  any  kind  of  housing 
or  education  is  good  enough  for  the 
people  of  rural  America  is  a  worn- 
out,  absurd  theory — a  laissez-faire 
doctrine  of  devil  takes  the  hindmost. 
It's  no  wonder  people  are  leaving  the 
country  to  go  to  the  cities." 

In  those  words,  Mr.  Hopkins  was 
giving  expression  once  again  to  the 
''New  Deal"  idea.  He  was  speaking 
as  the  true  friend  of  the  oppressed. 

Few  there  be  who  deny  that  rural 
North  Carolina  is  poorly  housed,  and 
few  there  be  who  deny  that  until  a 
few  years  ago  rural  North  Carolina 
was  poorly  equipped  educationally. 
And  even  today,     with  all     our     pro- 


gress, education  in  this  state  is  strug- 
gling against  the  forces  of  a  power- 
ful few  who,  in  looking  out  for  some 
selfish  motive,  are  clevery  and  under- 
handedly  working  to  stem  the  tide  to- 
ward universal  education.  As  long 
as  the  rural  massess  in  North  Caro- 
lina remain  ignorant,  this  group,  in- 
fluenced by  selfish  ambition,  will  con- 
tinue its  attempt  to  control  the  reins 
of  government  against  the  interest  of 
the  masses. 

As  Harry  Hopkins  declared,  the 
theory' that  any  kind  of  education  is 
good  enough  for  the  rural  people  is 
absurd.  The  philosophy  of  the  "New 
Deal"'  is  opposed  to  any  such  theory. 

Thus,  in  the  interest  of  education 
and  the  future  welfare  of  our  people, 
North  Carolina  must  rise  up  to  over- 
come the  foes  of  the  "New  Deal" 
within  its  own  borders. 


PICKING  OYSTERS  FROM  TREES 
One  of  the  most  curious  sights  to  be  witnessed  is  seen  along 
the  banks  of  the  Tumbez  River,  in  Peru,  where  oysters  may  be 
picked  from  the  branches  of  trees. 

This  river  is  so  lined  with  heavy  trees  and  underbrush  that 
the  water  beneath  them  seldom  sees  the  rays  of  the  sun,  and 
the  branches  grow  downward.     The  river  itself  is  near  the 
seacoast,  and  is,  therefore,  affected  by  the  tides,  the  water 
rising  and  falling  from  about  eight  to  fifteen  feet.       During 
high  tide,  the  branches  are  well  submerged  in  the  water,  and 
at  that  time  thousands  of  oysters  attach  themselves  to  them. 
As  the  water  withdraws,  and  low  tides  comes,  these  oysters  are 
suspended  two  or  three  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  river,  and 
the  natives  take  their  boats,  pick  them  off,  and  make  a  good 
living  in  this  curious  way  of  getting  oysters. 

— The  Ambassador. 
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INSTITUTION  NOTES 


Reports  from  the  Concord  Hospital 
are  to  the  effect  that  Gray  Wright, 
who  suffered  a  badly  fractured  leg 
while  playing  baseball  some  time  ago, 
is  getting  along  very  nicely. 


dulging  in  this  pastime.  Quite  a 
number  of  our  officers  (and  on  one 
occasion  one  of  the  matrons)  have  al- 
so been  seen  trying  their  skill  at  drop- 
ping the  shoes  over  the  pegs. 


We  are  now  living  from  our  gar- 
dens. An  abundance  of  beans,,  beets, 
carrots,  squash,  onions,  cucumbers, 
cabbage  and  new  Irish  potatoes  is  be- 
ing furnished  for  our  tables  daily. 


The  barn  force  has  been  busy  har- 
vesting the  second  cutting  of  alfalfa 
this  week,  and  this  cutting  is  consid- 
ered better  than  that  previously  gath- 
ered, although  the  former  was  of  ex- 
cellent quality. 


Our  cannery  was  opened  this  week 
and  began  operations  for  the  season 
by  canning  the  surplus  string  beans. 
About  three  thousand  pounds  of  fine 
beans  have  been  put  up  in  gallon  cans 
to  date.  The  "kraut  factory"  has  al- 
so been  busy,  more  than  a  dozen  bar- 
rels of  kraut  having  been  stored  away 
for  Winter  use. 


The  ancient  game  of  horse-shoe 
pitching  is  becoming  quite  popular  at 
the  Training  School,  and  as  one  goes 
about  the  campus  after  the  supper 
bcur,  groups  of  boys  may  be  seen  in 
front  of  nearly  all  the     cottages     in- 


IvI-r.  T.  A.  Graham,  former  princi- 
pal of  Odell  School  and  Miss  Kate 
Archibald,  both  of  Concord,  were  vis- 
itors at  the  Training  School  last 
Tuesday  afternoon.  They  are  mak- 
ing a  survey  of  disabled  and  handi- 
capped children  in  Cabarrus  County. 
This  work  is  being  carried  on  by  the 
Child  Public  Welfare  Institute  and  is 
sponsored  by  the  American  Legion. 
Mr.  Graham  is  chairman  of  the  board 
of  commissioners  of  this  organization 
in  Cabarrus  County  and  Miss  Archi- 
bald is  secretary.  While  at  the 
School  they  interviewed  several  of 
cur  boys  who  are  handicapped  physi- 
cally. 


Rev.  L.  C.  Baumgarner,  pastor  of 
St.  Andrews  Luthelran  Church,  Con- 
cord, conducted  the  service  at  the 
Training  School  last  Sunday  after- 
noon. For  the  Scripture  Lesson  he  read 
from  Matthew  7:  13-29.  In  a  very  in- 
teresting talk  to  the  boys  Rev.  Baum- 
garner  called  special  attention  to  the 
13th  and  14th  vehses,  "Enter  ye  in  at 
the  strait  gate;  for  wide  is  the  gate 
and  broad  is  the  way,  that  leadeth  to 
destruction,  and  many  there  be  which 
go  in  thereat.  Because  strait  is  the 
gate,  and  narrow  is  the  way,  which 
leadeth  unto  life,  and  few  there     be 
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that  find  it."  In  the  course  of  his  re- 
marks the  speaker  told  of  a  picture 
entitled  "The  Broad  and  Narrow 
Way,"  which  he  saw  as  a  boy,  hang- 
ing in  his  grandfather's  home.  In  this 
picture  was  shown  great  multitudes 
of  people  (traveling  along  a  very 
wide  highway.  Along  this  highway 
was  also  shown  the  great  worldly  ev- 
ils in  Which  these  people  induged  as 
they  went  along,  and  finally  they  were 
shown  tumbling  into  a  great  pit  of 
destruction.  On  the  same  canvas  was 
shown  a  narrow  path,  just  wide 
enough  for  one  person,  winding  up  a 
steep  mountain  side.  Along  this 
path  an  evangelist  was  pictured 
pointing  people  to  the  narrow  gate- 
way, which  leads  to  life  eternal.  The 
sad  part  of  this  picture,  said  Rev. 
Baumgarner,  was  that  great  numbers 
of  people  were  diregarding  the  ad- 
vice of  the  evangelist  and  were 
passing  this  gateway,  continuing 
along  the  broad  highway  of  wick- 
edness, ignoring  the  view  inside  the 
narrow  gate  which  showed  a  beauti- 
ful shining  city  in  all  its  splendor.  In 
this  sermon  Christ  teaches  us  how  to 
enter  into  life — not  the  physical,  or 
worldly  life — but  the  life  of  the  spir- 
it. We  may  ask  where  is  this  way  of 
life.  We  are  often  looking  without 
on  the  things  of  the  world,  but  it  is 
not  to  be  found  there — it  is  only  to  be 
found  within  us,.  Before  entering 
this  narrow  gateway  which  leads  to 
life  we  must  cast  aside  things  that 
are  leading  us  elsewhere  and  taking 
our  minds  off  the  things  which  God 
would  have  us  do.  Even  though  giv- 
ing up  the  things  of  the  world  cause 
hardships,  we  should  know  these 
trials  will  strengthen  us,  and  make  us 
fit  for  the  heavenly     life     hereafter. 


Rev.  Baumgarner  concluded  by  tell- 
ling  the  boys  to  strive  to  know  the 
true  way  of  life;  not  to  follcw  the  in- 
clination to  dwell  upon  things  of  the 
world,  out  to  follow  Jesus. 


The  Winecoff  team  made  its  second 
visit  of  the  season  to  the  Training 
School  last  Saturday  afternoon  and 
for  the  second  time  they  sent  our  boys 
down  to  defeat,  this  time  by  the  score 
of  1G  to  10.  It  was  the  worst  exhi- 
bition of  the  great  national  pastime 
seen  on  the  local  diamond  in  several 
years,  both  teams  showing  up  badly 
in  the  field  and  on  the  base  paths. 
There  was  plenty  of  hitting  in  this 
contest,  the  visitors  hitting  safely 
seventeen  times  and  the  School  lads 
marking  up  fifteen  hits.  Russell 
started  on  the  mound  for  the  School 
and  lasted  but  two  innings,  being 
nicked  for  seven  hits  and  ten  runs. 
Most  of  these  runs  however,  were  the 
result  of  some  terrible  fielding,  the 
local  lads  making  five  damaging  er- 
rors in  these  two  innings.  Andrews, 
who  followed  Russell  on  the  firing 
line,  allowed  ten  hits  and  seven  runs, 
a  couple  of  errors  and  two  free  tick- 
ets to  first  base  being  responsible  for 
two  of  these  counters.  Hopkins,  the 
visitors'  starting  pitcher,  lasted  but 
three  innings  and  during  his  stay  on 
the  mound  our  boys  scored  six  times 
and  made  seven  hits.  His  support 
was  also  very  ragged,  the  Winecoff 
beys  making  two  costly  misplays. 
Barrier,  a  youngster  who  throws  'em 
left-handed,  went  to  Hopkins'  rescue, 
but  the  local  lads  put  him  to  rout  in 
just  one  inning,  marking  up  three 
runs  on  two  hits  and  an  error.       In 
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the  fifth  Lacey  Litaker  assumed  the 
pitching  duties  and  held  the  School 
boys  to  one  run  and  five  scattered  hits 
during  the  remainder  of  the  game. 
Cooke,  the  Winecoff  club's  hard-work- 
ing captain  and  receiver,  led  his  team 
at  bat,  smashing  out  a  home  run, 
triple  and  single.  He  also  caught  a 
nice  game.  E.  Fink,  visiting  right 
fielder,  connected  for  a  triple  and 
double.  "Buck"  Lefler,  the  School's 
second  baseman,  had  a  big  day  at  bat, 
driving  out  a  double  and  three  sin- 
gles in  five  trips  to  the  plate;  Whit- 
ley connected  for  a  pair  of  doubles 
and  a  single,  Weatherly  two  doubles 
and  Paul  drove  out  a  home  run  and 
a  single.  The  visitors  made  two 
double  plays,  while  the      outstanding 


fielding  play  turned  in  by  our  boys 
was  a  nice  running  catch  by  Paul  in 
left  field.     The  score: 


R  H     E 

Winecoff 

372101110- 

-16  17     4 

J.  T.  S. 

00631000  0- 

-10  15     7 

Two-base  hits:  E.  Fink,  Litaker, 
Weatherly  2,  B.  Lefler,  Whitley  2. 
Three-base  hits:  Cooke,  E.  Fink, 
Poole.  Home  runs,:  Paul  and  Cooke. 
Double  plays:  Litaker  and  R.  Utley; 
J.  Goodman,  F.  Goodman  and  J.  Fink. 
Struck  out :  by  Hopkins  1 ;  by  Litaker 
4;  by  Russell  1;  by  Andrews  4.  Base 
on  balls:  off  Hopkins  3;  off  Barrier 
1;  off  Andrews  3.  Balk:  Barrier.  Um- 
pires — Godown  and  Fink. 


ABOU  BEN  ADHEM 


Abou  Ben  Adhem  (may  his  tribe  increase!) 
Awoke  one  night  from  a  dream  of  peace, 
And  saw  within  the  moonlight  of  his  room, 
Making  it  rich  and  like  a  lily  in  bloom, 
An  angel  writing  in  a  book  of  gold. 
Exceeding  peace  had  made  Ben  Adhem  bold, 
And  to  the  presence  in  the  room  he  said : 
"What  writest  thou  ?" — The  vision  raised  it  head, 
And,  with  a  look  made  of  all  sweet  accord, 
Answered,  "The  names  of  those  who  love  the  Lord. 

"And  is  mine  one?'"  said  Abou,  "Nay,  not  so," 
Replied  the  Angel. — Abou  spoke  more  low, 
But  cheerily  still ;  and  said,  "I  pray  thee,  then 
Write  me  as  one  who  loves  his  fellow-men." 


The  angel  wrote  and  vanished.     The  next  night 

It  came  again,  with  a  great  wakening  light, 

And  showed  the  names  who  love  of  God  had  blessed — 

And,  lo !  Ben  Adhem's  name  led  all  the  rest ! 

— Leigh  Hunt. 
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$  Lord  of  the  Universe,  shield  us  and  guide  us,  ♦ 

*  Trusting  thee  alwavs  through  shadow  and  * 
♦:♦  sun.  § 
$  Thou  hast  united  us — who  shall  divide  us  ?  * 
^  Keep  us,  oh,  keep  us  the  many  in  one !  * 
f  Up  with  the  banner  bright,  * 
%  Sprinkled  with  starry  light,  * 
|*  Spread  its  fair  emblems  from  mountain  to 

*  shore,  % 
%  While  through  the  sounding  sky,  J 
%  Loud  rings  the  nation's  cry, 
f  Union  and  Liberty!  One  evermore! 
I  —Holmes.  t 
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"DONT'S"  FOR  JULY  FOURTH 

The  National  Bureau  of  Casualty  and  Surety  Underwriters  has  prepared  a 
list  of  "don'ts"  for  the  public  to  consider  for  July  U-  The  fact  that  most  folks 
vAU  observe  a  three-day  holiday  this  year,  will  encourage  many  picnic,  camp- 
ing, and  outing  parties,  and  the  highways  are  certain  to  be  glutted  with  cars. 
Because  of  the  unusual  congestion  there  ivill  be  accidents.  These  may  be  avoid- 
ed or  held  to  a  minimum  by  observing  a  few  fundamental  precautionary  mea- 
sures.    Says  the  Underwriters"  board — 

If  you.  drive  your  car — Drive  Safely. 

1.  Don't  drive  recklessly — it's  a  long  holiday  and  there's  plenty  of  time. 

2.  Don't  take  out  your  car  unless  it  is  in  first-class  condition. 

3.  Don't  drive  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  road — keep  to  the  right. 

U.  Don't  drive  too  long  without  resting — mental  lapses  due  to  fatigue  cause 
accidents. 

5.  Don't  pass  other  cars  unless  you  have  a  clear  view  ahead:  don't  cut  in 
and  out  of  traffic  lines;  don't  pass  or  fail  to  slow  down  at  intersections. 

If     You  go  swimming — Sivim  Safely. 

1.  Don't  "attempt  marathon  races  by  swimming  too  long  or  too  far. 

2.  Don't  venture  out  into  deep  tvater  if  you're  not  a  strong  swimmer. 

3.  Don't  swim  away  from  the  crowd — "In  unity  there  is  strength." 

U.  Don't  indulge  in  ducking  others  or  in  frightening  weak  swimmers  or 
children. 

5.  Don't  lie  too  long  in  the  sun — sun  poisoning  is  injurious  and  can  be  fa- 
tal. 

If     you  celebrate  with  fireworks — Celebrate  Safely. 

1.  Don't  hold  lighted  firecrackers  in  your  hand  or  throw  them  close  to  oth- 
ers. 

2.  Don't  explode  firecrackers  near  combustible  materials. 
ers  and  toy  cap  pistols  are  dangerous  enough. 

3.  Don't  celebrate  with  guns  loaded  with  real  cartridges  or  shot;  firecrack- 
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U-  Don't  fail  to  treat  injuries,  even  the  most  minor  ones  immediately  and 
intelligently.     Tetanus  poisoning  works  slowly  but  surely. 

5.  Don't  get  too  close  to  a  display  of  fireworks — premature  explosions  oc- 
cur.— Selected. 


"INDEPENDENCE  DAY" 

"July  4  marks  the  158th  anniversary  of  the  adoption  of  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence  by  the  Continental  Congress,  and  the 
birth  of  our  nation.  As  time  has  proved,  this  was  one  of  the  most 
significant  legislative  acts  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

"The  idea  of  a  separation  of  the  American  colonies  from  England 
was  first  expressed  in  the  Congress  through  a  resolution  by  Richard 
Henry  Lee,  of  Virginia,  on  June  7,  1776,  but  it  was  not  passed  im- 
mediately. A  committee  composed  of  Thomas  Jefferson  as  chair 
man,  John  Adams,  Benjamin  Franklin,  R.  R.  Livingston  and  Roger 
Sherman  was  appointed  on  June  10  to  draw  up  a  suitable  declara- 
tion in  accordance  with  Lee's  resolution,  and  the  drafting  of  the 
immortal  document  was  entrusted  to  Jefferson. 

"The  Declaration  as  written  by  Jefferson,  with  slight  amend- 
ments by  Franklin  and  Adams,  was  presented  to  the  Congress  on 
June  28.  Lee's  resolution  was  passed  on  July  2,  and  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  was  adopted  on  July  4. 

"After  the  formal  document  had  been  engrossed  on  parchment  it 
was  signed  by  the  delegates  present  in  Congress  on  August  2,  1776, 
and  by  the  absentees  on  later  dates.  One  delegate,  McKean,  of 
Delaware,  did  not  sign  until  1781. 

"Of  the  56  signers,  seven  were  not  members  of  Congress  on  July 
4,  and  of  those  present  on  that  day  7  never  signed  the  Declaration. 
All  except  eight  of  the  signers  were  born  on  American  soil ;  34  were 
layers,  13  planters  or  farmers,  nine  merchants,  five  physicians,,  two 
mechanics,  one  clergyman,  one  mason  and  one  surveyor. 

"Two  of  the  signers,  Adams  and  Jefferson,  became  president. 
Nearly  all  played  important  parts  in  the  early  days  of  the  republic. 
It  is  fitting  that  we  should  pay  tribute  to  their  memory  on  Indepen- 
dence Day." 
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THE  INFLUENCE  OF  YOUTH 

We  realize,  but  unwilling  to  accept,  that  the  world  is  moving  for- 
ward on  the  feet  of  little  children,  and  no  less  true  is  it  that  aspir- 
ing youth  guides  the  race  in  world  of  works. 

Therefore,  it  is  imperative  that  the  combined  efforts  of  Christian 
America  be  directed  towards  the  young  people  and  save  them  from 
the  flood-tide  of.  criminality  that  has  taken  a  wide  sweep.  No  one 
is  immune  from  the  contagion,  for  the  same  virus  reaches  the 
masses. 

The  philosophy  of  crime  like  the  philosophy  of  suicide  can 
not  be  explained  for  the  waves  of  each  have  their  origin  deep  in  the 
vitals  of  the  human  mind  and  heart.  Whenever  there  is  an  epidem- 
ic of  thrill  murders,  kidnapping  or  any  other  vicious  act,  one  be- 
gets another  until  every  section  of  the  country  is  similarly  affected. 

The  question  is  "why"  ?  It  is  easy  to  see  the  morbid  mind  or  the 
congenitally  weak  are  easy  victims  of  suggestion.  Therefore,  for 
that  reason  highly  emotional  screen  pictures  should  be  suppressed, 
neither  should  the  radio  emphasize  crime  in  its  shrewdness  and 
cunning,  or  the  newspapers  feature  criminality  of  any  kind  in  big 
head  lines.  Also  there  are  many  who  would  prefer  publicity  of  this 
kind  in  preference  to  never  being  known  at  all. 

Really,  we  feel  the  young  people  are  sinned  agianst  because  they 
are  not  safeguarded  and  given  the  best  environment.  This  is  a  sin 
of  omission,  and  should  be  charged  up  to  those  who  have  the  power 
of  supervision  and  are  derelict  in  performing  a  duty. 


SCHOOL  STATISTICS 

At  the  close  of  the  first  state-wide  eight  months  school  support- 
ed by  the  state,  Leroy  Martin,  executive  secretary  of  State  School 
Commission,  gives  figures  as  to  the  number  of  teachers  employed, 
average  salaries  of  each  and  total  amount  distributed  to  run  the 
schools  for  1933-34. 

The  statistics  show  there  were  23,076  teachers  in  the  state, 
white  and  colored ;  also  that  the  average  salary  per  teacher  for  the 
scholastic  year  was  $564.  86.,  and  the  inference  is,  that  $13,034,- 
724.  13,  boosted  by  $500,000,  a  federal  grant,  covered  expenses  of 
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the  entire  public  school  system. 

There  were  some  cities  and  towns,  Durham,  Roanoake  Rapids, 
Chapel  Hill,  Southern  Pines,  Lenoir,  North  Wilkesboro  and  Rocky 
Mount  that  voted  a  special  tax.  so  there  would  be  neither  curtail- 
ment of  activities  in  the  respective  schools  nor  an  elimination  of 
teachers.  This  is  a  special  privilege  given  a  few  by  the  consent  of 
the  people  by  special  tax. 

The  first  step  toward  centralized  school  power,  finances,  has  been 
taken,  and  the  next  will  be  uniform  activities  in  all  schools,  and  the 
sooner  the  better.  Then  there  will  be  no  discrimination  against 
childhood  regardless  of  who,  or  where  the  child  may  be. 


THE  FIRST  HOT  DOGS 

We  recall  a  few  years  back  that  the  man  who  gave  the  idea  of  the 
ice-cream -cone  was  claimed  in  death  before  known,  and  no  refer- 
ence was  ever  made  to  the  origin  of  the  cone  till  the  inventor  shuf- 
fled off  his  "mortal  coil." 

Now  comes  a  similar  story  through  the  press  of  Henry  Mosely 
Stevens,  who  lately  at  the  age  of  seventy  died,  and  is  credited  with 
serving  the  first  American  "hot  dog."  The  cold  dog  was  nothing 
new,  but  the  hot  dog  was. 

The  story  goes  that  Stevens  was  born  in  England,  but  after  com- 
ing to  this  country  started  in  life  serving  hot-dogs  to  ravenously 
hungry  baseball  fans.  In  1900  he  attended  a  ball  game  at  the  New 
York  Giants  ball  park  and  first  served  "frankfurters"  in  rolls — hot 
from  the  griddle. 

A  famous  sport  cartoonist,  Tad  Dorgan,  named  Steven's  menu, 
"hot  dogs,"  a  toothsome,  juicy  morsel  condemned  by  dietitians  and 
frowned  upon  by  the  socially  elite,  but  they  continue  popular  to  date. 

Stevens  would  not  be  classed  with  Edison,  Morse  and  other  great 
inventors  who  contributed  so  abundantly  to  the  advancement  of 
the  world's  scientific  achievements,  thereby  creating  many  activi- 
ties, but  in  a  way  Stevens  by  using  his  brain,  made  a  contribution 
to  humanity  by  suggesting  a  legitimate  business  to  multitudes, 
with  small  investments,  who  otherwise  perhaps  would  have  been 
dependents. 
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WILLIAMSON  W.  MORRIS 

Williamson  W.  Morris,  one  of  Concord's  most  highly  esteemed 
business  men,  was  claimed  by  death  on  Saturday,  June  4th,  at  his 
home  on  North  Union  street. 

Williamson  Morris  as  a  business  man,  fine  friend  and  splendid 
citizen,  will  be  missed  in  every  walk  of  life.  Despite  the  fact  he 
was  reticent  and  quiet  in  manner  he  was  found  to  be  approachable 
and  interested  in  every  activity  that  contributed  to  the  upbuilding 
of  the  community. 

Mr.  Morris  will  be  missed  by  a  legion  of  friends,  and  we  take  this 
way  of  expressing  sympathy  for  the  members  of  the  bereaved 
home. 


Service  to  his  state  came  first  is  the  estimate  that  thousands  of 
North  Carolinians  have  of  our  State  Treasurer,  Charles  Johnston. 
He  turned  down  a  lucrative  position  in  some  banking  concern  in 
New  York  City,  feeling  that,  especially  at  this  time,  he  was  needed 
in  his  native  state. 

Mr.  Johnston  shows  fine  spirit,  and  you  may  rest  assured  his  loy- 
alty to  his  own  state  means  a  feather  in  his  cap,,  and  a  greater  rea- 
son for  these  keen  New  Yorkers  to  keep  the  spotlight  on  our  State 
Treasurer,  as  a  man  of  fine  character  and  splendid  business  acu- 
men. 


If  you  read  the  article,  "Tucked  in  for  the  Night,"  taken  from 
the  superintendent's  column  in  "The  Orphans'  Friend,"  which  is 
carried  in  this  issue  of  "The  Uplift,"  it  will  be  easy  to  see  that  the 
superintendent  of  the  Oxford  Orphanage  has  a  fine  spirit,  a  big 
heart  and  an  arm  strong  enough  and  long  enough  to  reach  out  and 
give  each  inmate  of  that  institution  a  tender  and  loving  touch. 

Long  may  Superintendent  Proctor  live  and  continue  his  work  un- 
der the  supervision  of  one  of  the  noblest  organizations  in  the 
whole  country — the  Masons. 
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RAMBLING  AROUND 

By  Old  Hurrygraph 


"Stop  yer  kickin',  get  a  hold 

Of  the  wheel  and  turn  it; 
You  can  never  handle  gold 

'Less  you  try  to  earn  it; 
Brush     the    cobwebs    from    your 
eyes, 

Stop  yer  dern  repinin', 
And  you'll  notice  that  yer  skies 

Allus'll  be  shinin'; 
If  yer  hain't  the  nerve  to  try, 

Sneak     away     somewhere    and 
die." 


Initiative  isn't  intuition  or     second 
sight.     It's     perpetual     trying — ever- 
lasting vigilance — unceasing  work. 
— o — 

You  will  get  there  quicker  by  push- 
ing things  up  than  by  trying  to  pull 
things  down,  or  over. 
— o — 

The  divorce  judges  and  the  divorce 
lawyers  have  their  code,  also — "We 
do  our  part,  as  well  as  do  your  part — 
ing." 

The  thunder  makes  a  lot  of  noise, 
but   it's   the   lightning  that   does   the 
business.     Remember   that   when   you 
are  thundering  around. 
— o — 

In  the  middle  West  they  are  build- 
ing fences  charged  with  electricity. 
If  this  thing  becomes  general  over 
the  country,  politicians  will  not  be 
able  to  straddle  anything  in  safety. 
— o — 
They  have  put  a  non-leaking  ice 
cream  cone  on  the  market.  Now  a  fel- 
low wants  a  skinless  "hot  dog"  that 
will  hold  its  mustard.     Man  never  is 


satisfied.       When  he  gets  one  thing, 
he  wants  more  of  something  else. 

— o — 
The  judge  eyed  the  culprit  for  a 
few  moments  and  then  said:  "The 
last  time  you  were  here  I  told  you  I 
never  wanted  to  see  you  here  again." 
"Yes,,  your  Honor,"  replied  the  pris- 
oner. "That's  what  I  told  the  cop, 
but  he  insisted  on  bringing  me  here." 

— o — 
They  have  been  making  a  great-to- 
do  over  the  so-called  "brain  trust,"  in 
Washington.  Looking  at  events  prior 
to  1933,  it  is  high,  time  to  have  brains 
in  Washington.  Then,  too,  the  brainy 
fellows  doing  the  work  in  Washing- 
ton are  a  great  improvement  on  the 
"brayin'  trust"  on  the  outside. 

— o — 
The  Seventy-third  Congress  has 
quit  and  gone  home  quite  an  old  man. 
The  quantity  of  its  productions  has 
left  nothing  to  be  desired.  It  lawed 
with  a  lavish  hand.  Time  alone  will 
reveal  the  quality  of  its  legislation.  I 
hope  it  will  measure  up  to  the  high 
standard  of  the  guiding  hand  in  the 
White  House. 

The  tallest  snake  and  fishing  story, 
combined,  I  have  heard  in  several  de- 
cades is  the  following:  A  fisherman 
spied  a  snake  which  had  just  caught 
a  frog.  Desiring  the  frog  for  bait, 
he  tried  unsuccessfully  by  prodding 
and  other  means  to  make  the  snake 
release  its  prey;  finally  he  pulled  out 
a  flask  and  poured  a  little  liquor  in 
the  snake's  mouth.  The  snake  drop- 
ped the  frog  and  slithered  away. 
Some  time  later,  the  fisherman  felt  a 
tug  at  his  trousers,  and     found     the 
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snake,    looking  up  expectantly — anoth- 
er frog  in  his  mouth. 

I  can't  say  that  I  have  given  up 
loving  the  small  town  ways.  The  city 
ways,  with  hurry  and  bustle,,  with 
circumscribed  acquaintances,  are  en- 
tirely different  from  the  small  town 
ways,  where  everybody  is  friendly, 
and  calls  you  by  your  first  name,  as  in 
childhood's  happy  hours.  Where  the 
friendly  quietness  comes  as  steady  as 
the  sunshine  across  the  moor.  Where 
hours  are  squared  to  duty,  and  feel- 
ings flow  in  love  and  blessings.  Where 
the  nights  come  down  as  quietly,  so- 
berly and  sweetly  as  a  heavenly  ben- 
ediction. I  love  the  quilted  softness 
that  holds  a  baby's  head.  Around  a 
little  bed  there  is  a  misty  breath  of 
heaven,  when  the  cares  and  worries 
of  dad's  and  mother's  day  drift  away 
and  are  forgotten,  in  the  love  nest, 
while  only  the  angels  stay  to  watch 
over  the  immortal  jewel  in  the  little 
bed.  The  small  town  ways  have  a 
charm  you  will  not  find  in  the  city 
ways. 

— o — 

I  believe  that  the  unrest,  the  tur- 
moil and  the  difficulties  we  are  exper- 
iencing today  is  caused  by  "all  who 
profess  and  call  themselves  Chris- 
tians," more  or  less,  falling  away 
from  walking  in  the  footsteps  of  their 
Lord,  and  lukewarmness  towards  the 
church,  which  He  established  '  on 
earth.  The  church  has  her  physical 
side,  and  is  affected  by  the  changes 
and  difficult  conditions  which  all  the 
world  is  feeling  today.  The  church 
also  has  her  spiritual   side,  which  is 


her  soul.  The  soul  of  Christianity 
has  by  no  means  escaped  the  de- 
structive influences  which  are  abroad 
in  the  world.  There  is  a  spirit  of  de- 
structive revolution  which  would 
sweep  away  all  customs  and  ideals 
which  have  their  roots  in  the  past. 
The  masses,  of  the  people,  like  the 
children  of  Israel  in  the  wilderness, 
are  wandering  away  from  God,  and 
are  serving  false  gods.  It  is  not  sur- 
prising people's  minds  are  unsettled. 
They  are  not  staid  in  the  faith  and 
hope  that  saves.  This,  however,  is 
nothing  new  in  human  experience. 
Similar  situations  have  occurred  over 
and  over  again,  both  in  church  and 
state  at  various  periods  in  history. 
Thomas  Carlyle,  writing  in  1850, 
gives  a  description  of  those  times. 
He  said:  "In  the  days  now  passing 
over  us,  even  fools  are  arrested  to 
ask  the  meanings  of  them.  Few  of 
the  generation  of  men  have  seen  more 
troubled  times.  Days  of  endless  ca- 
lamity, disruption,  dislocation,  con- 
fusion worse  confounded.  The  ruin 
is  universal.  If  there  is  to  be  a  world 
at  all  it  must  be  a  new  world.  .  .  . 
These  days  of  universal  death  must 
be  days  universal  rebirth  if  the  ruin 
is  not  to  be  total  and  final."  These 
words  might  have  been  written  by 
one  of  the  present  times.  They  de- 
scribe almost  perfectly  the  current 
situation  in  religion  as  well  as  in  eco- 
nomic and  social  life.  There  must 
be  a  turning  to  the  living  God.  The 
saving  grace  comes,  from  Christ.  Di- 
vine help  is  needed  today  more  than 
ever. 


The  quitter  is  never  a  winner,  but  the  sticker  is  seldom  a  los- 
er in  the  battles  of  life. — Exchange. 
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TUCKED  IN  FOR  THE  NIGHT 

By  C.  K.  Proctor,  Supt.  Oxford  Orphanage 


The  weather  during  the  last  few- 
days  and  nights  has  brought  to  us  al- 
most a  touch  of  winter  again.  Fires 
have  been  rekindled,  the  swimming 
ming  pool  was  not  popular  and  winter 
coats  and  wraps  were  brought  out, 
and  blankets  were  placed  on  the  beds 
again.  In  the  midst  of  it  we  had  lots 
of  rain  and  high  winds. 

One  night  during  this  cold  spell,  as 
I  have  often  done  before  I  made  the 
rounds,  at  the  Orphanage  late  at 
night;  to  observe  the  family  at  rest 
and  to  ascertain  if  every  one  was 
comfortable. 

My  nearest  neighbors  are  32  little 
girls  in  the  Annex  and  as  I  walked 
into  their  dormitory  with  flash  light 
in  hand,  all  of  these  little  girls  were 
wrapped  in  cozy  blankets  and  sound 
asleep.  Everything  was,  clean  and 
there  was  plenty  of  fresh  air  and 
here  and  there  little  pink  noses  and 
red  cheeks  showed  above  the  blankets. 

I  then  passed  to  a  cottage  of  older 
girls  and  found  there  that,  while 
their  rooms  were  much  smaller  and 
only  a  few  girls  to  each  room,  they 
too  were  "tucked  in  for  the  night." 

I  then  passed  on  to  another  girls 
cottage  where  37  girls  between  13  and 
16  years  of  age  were  cozy  and  quiet, 
well  fed  and  peaceful;  they  slept  ob- 
livious to  the   world. 

Then  on  to  another  cottage  of  28 
little  girls  and  still  on  to  another  cot- 
tage of  the  same  number.  Each  little 
girl  in  her  single  bed  and  while  the 
wind  howled  outside  and  the  rain  fell 
it  was  quiet  and  restful  as  each  was 
"tucked  in  for  the  night".  Now  and 
then  a  little  dollie  was  clasped  in  the 


arms  of  a  little  girl  and  both  slept  in- 
to the  night. 

I  fastened  my  raincoat  about  me 
and  went  through  the  wind  and  rain 
to  the  other  side  of  the  campus.  This 
time  to  visit  the  boys,.  Little  shoes 
were  arranged  on  the  stair  steps  and 
as  I  went  into  the  dormitories  little 
shirts  and  breeches  hung  upon  the 
beds  and  a  score  of  little  boys  were 
wrapped  in  their  warm  blankets  and 
in  clean  white  beds,  they  slept  on.  In- 
to another  cottage  I  went  to  find  the 
same  picture  of  comfort  and  serenity. 
Then  I  went  into  the  two  cottages 
where  the  big  boys  lived;  37  in  each 
cottage. 

I  have  a  sort  of  tender  sympathy 
for  the  big  boys.  They  are  expected 
to  be  men  and  shoulder  their  respon- 
sibility and  yet  they  are  not  released 
from  a  boyish  feeling  of  dependence 
and  hunger  for  attention.  Somehow 
we  feel  that  they  will  get  along.  I 
slipped  about  in  their  dormitories  and 
they  too  were  wrapped  up  in  their 
clean  sheets  and  blankets,  tired  from 
the  tasks  of  the  day,  they  slumbered 
en.  New  and  then  I  heard  the  famil- 
iar sound  of  snoring  as  some  large 
boy  put  the  finishing  touches,  to  his 
sleeping. 

Leaving  this  cottage  I  passed  on  by 
the  hospital,  flashed  my  light  into  the 
wards  where  only  three  or  four  in 
each  ward  were  sick.  They,  too,  were 
resting.  These  little  patients  had 
gone  down  to  the  Hospital  with  some 
bruise,  cut,  sorethroat  or  stomach 
ache  and  our  tender  and  cautious 
family  physician.  Dr.  Daniel,  had 
prescribed  for  them  and  our  motherly 
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nurses  had  fallowed  instructions  and 
little  wounded  bodies  were  coming 
back  to  health. 

From  the  Hospital  across  the  foot- 
ball field,  down  in  the  edge  of  the 
grove,  I  found  37  little  boys  asleep.  I 
only  walked  on  the  porch,  flashed  the 
light  in  the  dormitory  to  find  that 
they  rested  peacefully.  A  good,  moth- 
erly matron  and  her  assistant  had 
"tucked  them  in  for  the  night." 

From  there  the  journey  took  me  to 
the  Baby  Cottage.  The  12  large  girls 
there  were  comfortable  in  their  dor- 
mitories and  wrapped  up  for  the  night 
and  then  down  to  the  dormitories  of 
the  little  folks  I  went.  18  little  girls 
in  one  dormitory  and  19  little  boys  in 
another,  each  sleeping  in  his  or  her 
single  bed  writh  snow  white  covers. 
Not  a  one  of  these  is  over  six  years 
of  age.  Each  had  been  bathed  and 
dressed  in  pajamas  and  with  the  ten- 
der touch  of  the  matron  and  the  help 
of  the  large  girls  had  been  "tucked  in 
for  the  night."  They  slept  silently  in 
that  splendid  fire-proof  building.  As 
I  turned  to  leave,  I  wondered,  as  I 
have  many  times,  "where  would  they 
be  tonight  but  for  this  place." 

As  I  turned  then  toward  the  Super- 
intendent's cottage  I  thought  of  the 
40  workers  who  with  the  break  of  day 
would  begin  to  rise  and  go  about  their 
tasks  of  leadership.  I  was  reminded 
that  every  effort  had  been  put  forth 
to  see  that  they  were  comfortable  and 
well  housed  and  resting  from  the 
tasks  of  a  well  spent  day,  in  prepa- 
ration for  the  new  tasks  of  tomorrow. 
I  walked  in  my  own  back     door     and 


found  the  members  of  my  little  fam- 
ily sleeping  "tucked  in  for  the  night". 

Rain  was  still  descending,  the  wind 
howled  and  the  Superintendent  made 
preparation  to  retire  also.  He  reach- 
ed for  an  extra  blanket  and  soon  roll- 
ed up  in  the  covers.  He  did  not  im- 
mediately go  to  sleep  for  he  was 
thinking  of  the  370  members  of  his 
big  family  and  his  own  little  family 
group,  one  of  whom  was  away  at 
school.  There  was  a  sense  of  joy  to 
know  that  all  were  "tucked  in  for  the 
night". 

It  is  true  that  there  had  been  no 
mother's  touch  and  no  mother's  good 
night  kiss,  no  mother's  good  night 
prayer  and  no  father's  anxious  in- 
quiry about  their  welfare,  but  the 
Masons  of  North  Carolina  and  the 
friends  of  homeless  children,  who  had 
given  of  their  means  and  of  their 
lives  in  service  as  workers  or  who 
had  contributed  to  the  support  of  this 
home;  these  had  given  the  necessities, 
but  the  children  had  been  "tucked  in 
for  the  night,"  by  a  kind  matron's 
hand. 

Maybe  seme  of  them  had  received  a 
good  night  kiss  and  not  a  one  of 
them  had  gone  to  bed  without  the 
thoughtful  care  of  either  matron  or 
cottage  counsellor,  physician  or 
nurse.  I  felt  as  I  walked  about  that 
night  that  I  was  an  instrument  in  the 
hands  of  Masonry  to  interpret  the 
spirit  of  Masonry  in  this  watchful 
care  and  not  only  in  the  spirit  of  Ma- 
sonry, but  the  spirit  of  God's  father- 
hood, that  none  should  escape  His 
care. 


Let  no  woman  imagine  that  she  is  without  consequence  or 
motive  to  excellence,  because  she  is  not  conspicuous. 
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PENNSYLVANIA  GERMANS 

IN  OUR  NATION'S  HISTORY 


By  Mrs.  Charles  P.  Wiles 

One  of  the  most  absorbing  facts 
concerning  the  military  history  of  the 
war  of  the  American  Revolution  and 
the  defenders  of  the  cause  of  Ameri- 
can freedom  is  that  Washington's 
bodyguard,  from  the  spring  of  1778 
to  the  close  of  the  war,  was  compris- 
ed, almost  exclusively,  of  Germans. 
That  there  had  been  Tories  in  his 
former  bodyguard  was  suspected,  for 
plots  of  attempted  poisonings  and  at- 
tempts to  seize  his  person  were  re- 
vealed. 

Upon  the  advice  of  General  Wash- 
ington's private  secretary  and  adju- 
tant, a  bodyguard,  almost  entirely 
composed  of  Germans,  was  formed. 

This  personal  guard,  known  as 
"The  Independent  Troop  of  Horse," 
was  under  the  command  and  direction 
of  Major  Von  Heer,  a  Prussian,  who 
had  served  as  a  calvary  lieutenant 
under  Frederick  tbe  Great  in  the 
Seven  Years'  War.  The  men  were 
recruited  mostly  from  the  German 
counties  of  Lancaster  and  Berks. 

At  the  close  of  the  war,  Washing- 
ton selected  twelve  of  them  for  a  sig- 
nal honor.  They  were  chosen  to  es- 
cort the  Commander-in-chief  to  his 
home  at  Mount  Vernon,  where,  as  a 
sign  of  appreciation  for  services  be- 
yond the  line  of  duty,  these  twelve 
Germans  received  gifts  of  arms,  ac- 
courtrements  and  horses. 

The  "Senior  Surgeon"  in  charge  of 
hospitals,  in  the  Continental  Army 
from  1776  to  1782  was  Dr.  Otto.  Born 
in  Hanover,  Germany,  and  already 
famous  as  an  army  surgeon  in  the 
land  of  his  birth,  the  doctor  came  to 


America  in  1755  and  settled  in  Penn- 
sylvania. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution- 
ary War  he  was  chosen  as  a  delegate 
to  the  Provincial  Congress  of  June 
18,  1776.  Though  sixty-seven  years 
of  as;e,  Dr.  Otto  offered  himself  as  a 
surgeon  in  the  army.  His  two  sons, 
also  physicians,  likewise  offered  their 
services.  The  offers  were  promptly 
and  gratefully  accepted. 

After  the  Battle  of  Germantown, 
Dr.  Otto,  Sr.,  asked  the  privilege  of 
using  Trinity  Lutheran  Church, 
Reading,  of  which  the  Otto  family 
were  members,  as  a  hospital,  assur- 
ing the  congregation  that  he,  himself, 
would  take  personal  charge  of  the 
hospitalization. 

A  certificate  of  commendation  was 
received  by  him  at  the  close  of  the 
war.  The  citation  ends  with  these 
words : 

"The  humanity  for  which  he  was 
distinguished  toward  the  brave  Amer- 
ican soldier,  claims  the  thanks  of  ev- 
ery lover  of  his  country." 

The  Ottos  lie  buried  almost  at  the 
door  of  Old  Trinity,  Reading,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Among  the  churches  of  Philadelph- 
ia is  the  one  known  as  Zion  German 
Lutheran,  one  of  the  oldest  congre- 
gations in  the  country.  It  was  hon- 
ored, on  occasions,  by  the  attendance 
of  Washington  at  the  services  in  Ger- 
man, though  he  understood  never  a 
word.  Perhaps  his  most  noted  visit 
was  on  March  12,  1791,  when  the  me- 
morial services  for  the  Colonial 
statesman,  Benjamin  Franklin,    were 
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held  there. 

The  day  after  the  news  of  Wash- 
ington's, death  reached  Philadelphia, 
President  Adams  sent  a  message  to 
Congress  officially  announcing  the 
news,  and  the  nation  was  plunged  in- 
to mourning. 

Immediately,  a  communication 
from  the  pastor  and  officers  of  Zion 
Church  was  sent  to  Congress,  offering 
the  use  of  the  church  for  an  official 
memorial  service. 

Congress  reassembled  December  23, 
and  adopted  the  following  resolution: 

"Resolved,  by  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  that  there  be  a  funeral  pro- 
cession from  Congress  Hall  to  the 
German  Lutheran  Church,  in  honor 
of  the  memory  of  General  George 
Washington,  on  Thursday,  the  twen- 
ty-sixth inst.,  and  that  an  oration  be 
prepared  at  the  request  of  Congress, 
to  be  delivered  before  both  Houses  on 
that  day:     And  that  the  President  of 


the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  be  desired 
to  request  one  of  the  members  of  Con- 
gress to  prepare  and  deliver  the 
same." 

On  December  26,  1799,  the  nation's 
official  memorial  services  for  Wash- 
ington were  held  in  the  church,  which 
was  packed  to  the  doors.  President 
and  Mrs.  Adams  were  present.  The 
auditorium  of  the  church  was  draped 
in  sombre  black.  The  chancel  and  pul- 
pit were  in  black  and  silver.  So  mem- 
orable was  the  occasion  that  the  pul- 
pit and  altar  hangings  were  left  un- 
disturbed and  were  not  removed  un- 
til the  following  Easter. 

Major-General  Henry  Lee,  known 
in  history  as  "Light  Horse  Harry," 
delivered  the  oration,  in  the  course  of 
which  Washington  was  characterized 
for  the  first  time  as  being  "first  in 
war,  first  in  peace,  and  first  in  the 
hearts  of  his  countrymen." 


REFLECTION 

And  when  the  little  comic-strip  of  life 
Is  done,  and  over,  and  the  last  leaves  fall ; 
And  we  shall  see  how  futile  was  the  strife, 
How  mad  the  shadow-dance  along  the  wall, 
How  pitiful  the  pride,  the  noon-time  square, 
That  bustled  with  men's  matters,  proud  and  great, 
How  small  alike  the  empty  curse  and  prayer, 
How  bludgeoning  the  bulging  hands  of  fate. 
I  hope  that  we  will  laugh,  we  who  have  found 
So  little  joy  in  pulling  puppet  strings. 
I  hope  that  we  will  laugh,  we  who  ground, 

Forgetting  these  important,  earthly  things, 
But  much  I  fear  we  lack  the  noble  sense 
To  join  the  laughter  at  our  own  expense. 

— The  North  Carolina  Poetry  Review. 
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DOMINION  DAY  IN  CANADA 


Since  1867,  July  1  has 
high  day,"  nationally  speaking,  in 
the  Dominion  of  Canada.  It  commem- 
orates the  coming  into  authority  of 
the  present  "Federal  Constitution"  of 
the  provinces  forming  the  Dominion. 
"The  confederation  as  inaugurated  in 
1867,  consisted  only  of  the  four  prov- 
inces of  Ontario  (Upper  Canada), 
Quebec  (Lower  Canada),  Nova  Sco- 
tia and  New  Brunswick."  Provision 
was  made,  however,  for  the  admis- 
sion of  other  areas..  The  provinces 
now  number  nine,  Prince  Edward  Is- 
land, Manitoba,  Saskatchewan,  Al- 
berta and  British  Columbia  having 
been  added. 

Dominion  Day,  July  1,  and  Inde- 
pendence Day,  July  4,  are  close  to 
each  other  in  the  calendar,  but  in  oth- 
er respects  they  are  not  closely  com- 
parable to  each  other.  The  national 
holiday  of  the  United  States  celebrat- 
es the  determination  of  thirteen 
American  colonies  of  Great  Britian 
in  1776  to  sever"  their  connection  with 
the  British  Government  and  establish 
an  independent  nation.     The  declara- 


( Selected) 

been  "the  tion  was  realized  by  the  Revolution- 
ary War.  The  parties  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  united  themsel- 
ves in  a  federation,  whose  document 
of  agreement  among  the  representa- 
tives of  the  colonies  was  superseded 
in  1787  by  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  But  Do- 
minion Day  in  Canada  celebrates  an 
agreement  among  the  provinces  of 
that  portion  of  North  America  to  ad- 
just their  differences  among  them- 
selves by  means  of  a  constitution  in 
which  their  several  relationships  to 
the  British  Empire  were  recognized 
and  retained  and  by  which  the  execu- 
tive prerogatives  of  the  Britsh  crown 
were  continued  in  a  modified  degree. 
The  internal  strife  which  was 
brought  to  a  close  in  1867  had  existed 
in  varying  degrees  of  intensity  for 
half  a  century.  Tenure  of  the  land, 
representation  in  parliament  and  de- 
velopment of  agricultural  and  other 
natural  resources  are  cited  in  Lar- 
ned's  History  as  the  instigating 
causes,  of  popular   dissatisfaction. 


CO-OPERATION 

It  ain't  the  guns  nor  armament, 
Nor  funds  that  they  can  pay, 
But  the  close  co-operation 
That  makes  them  win  the  day. 

It  ain't  the  individual, 
Nor  the  army  as  a  whole, 
But  the  everlasting  team-work 
Of  every  bloomin'  soul. 

J.  Mason  Knox. 
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YOUNG  MEN  WHO  HELPED  TO  MAKE 
OUR  NATION'S  BIRTHDAY 

By  Emma  Mauritz  Larson 

Fourth     of    July       against.     When  the  matter  was  being 


Who  made  the 
birthday  of  our  nation?  That  question 
seems  very  easy  to  answer.  Surely  it 
was  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  that  group  of  men  rep- 
resenting the  thirteen  colonies  in  the 
Continental  Congress  of  1776.  And 
behind  them  were  the  people  who  had 
grown  tired  of  having  so  many  things 
vitally  affecting  them  decided  far  ov- 
er the  sea  by  an  English  king  and 
parliament,  and  who  were  ready  to 
stake  their  all  to  try  to  win  the  right 
to  govern  themselves  in  sturdy  inde- 
pendence. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  affairs  were 
not  so  simple  as  this  when  the  birth- 
day of  the  United  States  was  made. 
In  every  colony  there  were  people  who 
much  doubted  the  wisdom  of  trying 
to  break  off  from  the  mother  country. 
There  was  no  solid  backing  of  the  del- 
egates for  any  move  so  drastic  as  in- 
dependence. It  happened  that  the 
delegations  of  six  of  the  colonies  felt 
that  they  could  not  possibly  vote  for 
having  such  a  document  drafted.  Ex- 
actly the  same  number  of  delegations 
were  ready  to  take  a  decided  stand 
for  independence.  So  the  vote  stood 
six  to  six. 

The  thirteenth  delegation  was  for- 
tunately that  of  the  very  colony  in 
one  of  whose  cities  they  were  meet- 
ing, Pennsylvania.  If  it  had  been 
one  of  the  distant  colonies,  hard  to 
reach  in  those  days  of  slow  travel,  the 
story  might  have  had  a  very  different 
ending.  The  Pennsylvania  delegation 
of  five  men  strangely  enough  voted 
two      for      independence      and      two 


discussed,  the  fifth  member  of  the 
group,  a  most  important  and  influen- 
tial man,  John  Morton,  was  absent 
because  of  illness.  Though  his  name 
sounds  as  if  he  might  have  been  an 
Englishman,  he  was  the  descendent 
of  Swedish  settlers  in  Deleware,  who 
had  moved  to  Pennsylvania  where 
they  had  grants  of  land  from  William 
Penn.  His  own  father,  also  John 
Morton,  had  died  before  his  son's 
birth,  but  the  boy  was  brought  up  to 
be  useful  and  energetic.  He  did  sur- 
veying, like  Washington,  and  later 
was  in  the  colony's  legislature,  and 
served  as  judge  in  the  courts.  He 
stood  very  well  indeed  in  his  part  of 
the  country,  and  his  judgment  was 
considered  good,  both  when  he 
served  for  nineteen  years  in  the  prov- 
ince's assembly  and  when  he  became 
its  president.  Plenty  of  his  friends 
congratulated  him  sincerely  that  he 
happened  to  be  ill  when  the  rash  pro- 
posal was,  made  that  the  colonies 
break  the  tie  with  the  mother  coun- 
try, for  surely  he  would  not  want  to 
vote  for  it. 

But  John  Morton,  whose  ancestors 
had  left  Gothenburg,  Sweden,  in  1654, 
to  make  a  new  life  in  a  wilderness 
land,  felt  that  the  colonies  would  be 
justified  in  declaring  independence. 
When  Pennsylvania's  delegation  was 
not  only  tied,  but  as  thereby  unable 
to  break  the  six  to  six  tie  of  the 
colonies,  someone  had  a  fine  idea. 
Sick  John  Morton  must  be  brought 
from  his^  home  to  cast  the  deciding 
ballot   for   Pennsylvania   and,  indeed, 
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for  the  whole  matter  of  independence. 
It  is  said  that  a  litter  slung  between 
two  horses  was  used.  At  any  rate, 
John  Morton  reached  Independence 
Hall  and  cast  his  vote  for  what  those 
friends  of  his  had  declared  a  foolish 
cause  that  might  wreck  the  whole 
life  he  had  built  up  for  himself  and 
his  family  of  eight  son^  and  daugh- 
ters. So  Pennsylvania  stood  for  the 
colonies  becoming  a  separate  nation, 
and  its  vote  was  the  deciding  factor. 
It  still  bears  a  nickname  coined  then, 
the  Keystone  State. 

Less  than  a  year  later  this  man 
who  held  such  power  in  his  hands, 
and  had  not  been  afraid  to  use  it 
courageously,  was  on  his  deathbed. 
He  sent  a  message  to  his  doubting 
friends:  "Tell  them  they  will  live  to 
see  the  hour  when  they  shall  acknowl- 
edge it  to  have  been  the  most  glorious 
service  I  ever  rendered  my  country." 
That  was  the  heritage  he  left  his 
children,  whose  home  was  to  be  dam- 
aged considerably  in  the  fighting  that 
followed.  No  photograph  remains  to 
show  us  the  face  of  John  Morton, 
and  he  did  not  himself  live  to  see 
the  paintings  made  by  the  artist, 
Trumbull  and  Pine,  of  the  signers  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence.  But 
he  has  his  secure  place  in  the  history 
of  the  nation  whose  birthday  he  help- 
ed to  make. 

Perhaps  the  fact  that  his  father's 
land  of  Sweden  had  already  recogniz- 
ed the  colonies,  as  having  a  right  to 
govern  themselves  had  some  weight 
with  John  Morton.  (For  it  is  true 
that  Sweden  had  so  earned  the  title 
of  "The  very  first  friend"  of  Ameri- 
ca as  a  nation.)  He  was  anxious  that 
his  own  Pennsylvania  should  stand 
staunchly  for  independence,  because 
he  felt  that  the  colonies  would  grow, 
as  they  were  already  growing  toward 


the  west,  and  that  they  had  the  mak- 
ings, of  a  big  nation  that  could  do 
things  not  yet  dreamed  of. 

Before  that  birthday  of  July 
Fourth  could  be  considered  secure 
there  was  to  be  plenty  of  hard  fight- 
ing and  the  suffering  of  a  struggle  of 
weak  colonies  against  the  efforts  of 
the  king  to  hold  them  fast.  It  would 
have  done  John  Morton's  heart  good 
could  he  have  forseen  how  many 
young  men,  with  the  same  blood  in 
their  veins  as  his  own,  would  come 
across  seas  to  help.  So  much  stress 
has  been  laid  on  what  Lafayette  and 
his  French  troops  did,  that  Ameri- 
cans seldom  realize  how  many  of  the 
young  officers  who  came  in  the 
French  contingent  were  Swedish. 

Military  training,  gotten  by  serv- 
ing in  French  regiments,  and  partic- 
ularly in  the  Royal  Swedish  regiment 
of  France,  was  rather  the  fashion  in 
those  years  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
So  it  happened  that  the  sons  of  the 
Swedish  nobility  were  already  in 
France,  university  graduates  and 
men  who  had  an  enviable  place  in  the 
diplomatic  and  social  life  of  the 
French  capital.  There  was  no  reason 
for  them  to  want  to  undertake  ser- 
vice in  the  new  land  of  America^  with 
its  hardships  and  risk,  but  many  of 
them  were  very  eager  to,  neverthe- 
less. The  much  admired  and  very 
able  Swedish  minister  to  France, 
Gustav  de  Creutz,  was  kept  busy 
writing  to  aristocratic  Swedish  fath- 
ers for  permission  for  their  sons  to 
offer  their  services  for  the  freedom 
of  strangers  over  the  sea  from  mon- 
archial  rule  in  which  they  believed 
for  their  own  country. 

Some  of  the  young  men  were  dis- 
appointed in  their  efforts  to  get  to 
America  to  fight  for  the  colonies. 
Sometimes  their     people     would     not 
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consent,  but  more  often  it  was  be- 
cause there  was  a  limit  to  the  num- 
ber of  troops,  France  was  going  to 
send.  The  young  Swedish  officers 
who  got  over  in  the  land  forces  were 
most  envied  by  their  fellows,  but  a 
good  many  of  them  were  glad  to  serve 
in  the  French  navy,  which  did  such 
valiant  work  clearing  the  seas  for 
transportation  of  supplies  and  divert- 
ing some  of  England's  fighting 
strength  to  points  like  the  West  In- 
dies, so  that  her  ships  could  not  har- 
ry the  coasts  of  America  as  greatly. 

Until  recently,  the  men  who  have 
written  about  the  American  Revolu- 
tion have  listed  these  young  Scandi- 
navian officers,  who  in  a  few  cases 
came  singly,  but  who  for  the  most 
part  served  with  the  French  troops, 
with  no  mention  of  their  nationality. 
Their  names  had  much  to  do  with 
this.  They  often  sounded  more  Ger- 
man or  French,  or  at  least  not  like 
what  are  today  considered  typical 
Swedish  names.  It  took  historians 
with  a  special  interest  in  digging  up 
old  records  and  diaries  in  Europe  to 
discover  that  almost  seventy  young 
Swedish  noblemen  fought  for  the  col- 
onies. Some  of  them  lost  their  lives, 
others  lost  their  possessions  in  the 
many  sinkings  of  ships;  still  others 
were  wounded  seriously.  An  unusu- 
al proportion  of  them  were  cited  for 
bravery  and  intelligence,  not  only  by 
France,  but  also  by  Spain,  as  they 
fought  with  the  Spanish  in  Florida. 

Two  of  the  Swedish  officers  even 
the  early  historians  could  not  over- 
look, Count  Axel  von  Fersen,  who 
came  with  Rochambeau,  and  whose 
fine  knowledge  of  French  and  Eng- 
lish made  him  an  effective  interpre- 
ter between  Washington  and  the 
Frenchman  who  spoke  no  English, 
and  Curt  von   Stedingk.  Fersen's  fa- 


ther was  a  minister  of  state  in  Swed- 
en, and  Axel  had  been  educated  in 
European  universities.  He  had  be- 
come colonel  of  the  Royal  Swedish 
regiment  of  France  by  the  time  he 
was  twenty-two.  He  was  very  popu- 
lar at  the  French  court,  too,  and  la- 
ter, when  danger  threatened  the  roy- 
al household  in  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, disguised  himself  as  a  coach- 
man and  drove  the  family  to  the 
boundary  of  France.  His  effort  to 
save  them  proved  futile,  for  after  he 
had  left  the  carriage  the  king,  by 
some  indiscretion,  revealed  his  iden- 
tity and  the  family  were  captured 
and  went  back  to  their  tragic  end  in 
Paris. 

Fersen  had  real  genius  for  accomp- 
lishing the  speedy  moving  of  troops 
in  secret,  and  carrying  private  mes- 
sages, between  difficult  points.  Ro- 
chambeau and  Washington  used  him 
in  both  these  ways  many  times.  When 
the  war  had  been  won  and  this  young 
Swede  was  ready  to  return  to  Eu- 
rope, Washington,  with  his  own  hand, 
pinned  on  him  the  badge  of  the  order 
of  the  Cincinnati,  the  honorary  mili- 
tary society  formed  by  the  soldiers  of 
the  Revolution  of  rank  from  captains 
up.  Curt  von  Stedingk  got  this  award, 
too,  but  neither  of  them  were  allowed 
to  wear  it  in  Sweden  with  the  numer- 
ous honors  they  later  won  there.  The 
king  did  not  see  fit  to  so  approve  pub- 
licly of  the  nobility  fighting  for  dem- 
ocratic ideas.  That  was  a  small  mat- 
ter, however,  because  actually  the 
crown  paid  the  traveling  expenses  to 
America  of  a  number  of  the  young 
officers  from  Sweden  whose  help  real- 
ly was  a  factor  in  the  final  victory. 

Fersen,  like  a  number  of  the  oth- 
ers who  served  in  America,  held  the 
highest  possible  positions  afterward 
in  Sweden,  ambassador  to  the     great 
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powers,  Chancellor  of  Uppsala  Uni- 
versity, Grand  Marshall  of  the  Pal- 
ace. He  came  to  a  sorrowful  death 
when  the  sudden  death  of  the  crown 
prince  was  laid  to  certain  nobles.  In 
the  violent  mob  scene  in  Stockholm 
that  followed,  he  was  killed,  though 
he  was  innocent  of  any  wrongdoing. 
But  he  had  lived  a  full  and  useful 
and  honored  life,  and  he  had  fulfilled 
the  promise  of  his  young  manhood 
days  in  the  colonies.  He  had  the  dis- 
tinguished formality  and  reserve  of 
the  Scandinavian  nobility,  but  it  was 
said  that  under  this  exterior  his 
heart  "burned"  for  the  cause  of  the 
new  nation. 

Curt  von  Stedingk  had  a  warmer 
personality,  but  no  greater  abilty  or 
devotion.  He  was  convinced  that  it 
was  not  wise  to  try  to  take  Savannah 
from  the  British  at  the  time  the  at- 
tack was  decided  en,  and  said  so.  He 
did  his  valiant  and  wise  best  when  he 
was  given  command  of  one  of  the 
three  columns.  When  the  fore  ranks 
came  tumbling  back  across  the  diffi- 
cult swamp,  swept  by  the  fire  from 
entrenched  positions  of  the  enemy,  he 
covered  the  whole  retreat  so  as  to 
save  all  the  men  who  had  not  already 
fallen.  He  was  shot  in  the  leg,  but 
continued  in  command,  though  after 
the  battle  was  over  this  wound  prov- 
ed bad.  Later  it  sent  him  back  to 
'France,  where  he  was  a  strong  influ- 
ence in  keeping  up  French  interest  in 
the  colonies  getting  supplies,  muni- 
tions, and  money  for  those  last  des- 
perate years  of  the  war  when  Ameri- 
ca was  becoming  worn  cut.  His  very 
crutches  gave  him  a  chance  to  tell  his 
story  to  all  he  met  in  France. 

Curt  von  Stedingk  was  later 
knighted  by  the  Swedish  king,  and 
represented  his  country  in  many  in- 
ternational   affairs.    He   was   minister 


to  France  a  score  of  years  after  he 
left  there  with  French  troops  to  fight 
in  America.  Later,  he  was  minister 
to  Russia,  where  he  was  so  liked  and 
admired  for  his  brilliant  work  that 
they  knighted  him,  too.  He  was  prob- 
ably the  last  high  officer  of  the  Revo- 
lutionary War,  whether  American  or 
French  or  Swedish,  to  survive,  for  he 
lived  sixty  years  after  the  war.  On 
his  ninetieth  birthday  a  great  host  of 
people  in  his  own  and  other  lands 
sent  him  warm  greetings. 

Another  young  Swede,  Adolph  Pe- 
terson, came  first  as  a  vulunteer,  and 
served  throughout  the  Revolution  on 
land  and  sea.  When  England  tried 
to  cut  off  the  south  so  that,  even  if 
the  colonies  should  win,  they  would 
not  have  the  whole  coast  area  from 
north  to  south,  some  hard  fighting 
was  done  in  Florida  and  Georgia.  At 
Pensacola,  a  difficult  position  was  at- 
tacked, and  twice  the  American  forc- 
es were  utterly  repulsed.  The  third 
try,  under  Peterson,  captured  the 
ground,  and  though  the  young  officer 
was  wounded  twice  in  the  leg  and  had 
a  head  wound  also,  he  had  himself 
carried  on  a  litter  and  stayed  in 
c  znmand.  By  evening  he  had  en- 
trenchments thrown  up  to  protect 
their  position,  after  fourteen  hours 
of  holding  on.  There  followed  a  six 
weeks'  siege,  with  final  victory  to  the 
colonists. 

This  same  young  fellow  had  a 
troop  of  Irish  in  this  southern  fight- 
ing, and  the  Spanish  who  were  as- 
signed to  accompany  them  failed  to 
hold  out  in  a  critical  time.  The  Irish 
boys  would  have  been  wiped  out  had 
net  Peterson,  with  almost  superna- 
tural daring  and  great  strategy,  res- 
cued the  stranded  troops.  He  was 
wounded,  too,  but  it  was  not  only  this 
fact  that  made  the  Irish  bring  him  to 
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headquarters  that  day  on  their  shoul- 
ders, and  the  whole  army  cheered  him 
as  they  took  him  to  the  general's 
tent.  The  Swedish  king,  though  he 
may  not  have  thought  it  wise  to  let 
Fersen  and  Stedingk  wear  their  or- 
der of  Cincinnati,  made  Peterson  a 
count,  Count  Rosenvard,  for  his  val- 
iant service  in  the  American  Revolu- 
tion. 

Then  there  was  Henric  Naukhoff, 
who  represented  Sweden  in  the 
French  navy  when  it  fought  for  the 
Colonies.  The  Swedes  were  expert 
seamen,  and  France  had  felt  it  neces- 
sary to  make  a  rule  that  they  might 
rise  to  any  position  aboard  ship,  ex- 
cept to  command  a  French  warship. 
Naukhoff  was  on  the  Northumber- 
land when  severe  fighting  took  the 
lives  of  the  officers  above  him  in 
rank.  A  French  ensign  had  to  be 
advanced  to  commander  in  the  emer- 
gency to  obey  the  law,  but  he  was  at 
loss  how  to  save  the  ship.  Naukhoff 
stood  beside  him  and,  in  spite  of  a 
head  wound,  commanded  through  the 
ensign's  lips  and  saved  the  ship.  For 
this,  Louis  XVI  granted  a  pension  to 
Naukhoff,  showing  that  his  French 
shipmates     had     faithfully     reported 


the  real  facts. 

So  one  might  go  on  telling  of  the 
young  men  of  Sweden  who  did  their 
best  to  help  the  United  States  make 
its  Fourth  of  July  birthday  secure. 
If  the  young  nation  had  lasted  only 
half  a  dozen  years,  the  day  would 
mean  little  now  to  us  who  live  in  this 
part  of  North  America.  History 
agrees  that  it  was  the  help  that  came 
from  overseas  that  decided  the  issue 
finally,  when  the  Colonies  were  ex- 
hausted in  every  way.  Honor  Lafay- 
ette and  his  French  troops,  but  honor 
also  the  young  Swedes  whose  nation- 
ality has  so  long  been  overlooked. 
Stedingk  might  have  stayed  in  France 
after  his  return,  but  he  said,  "I  love 
my  king  too  much  for  that.  I  shall 
never  dispense  with  the  proud  title 
'Swedish.'  "  That  was  true  of  the 
other  young  Swedish  officers  who 
came  with  the  French  troops.  They 
were  proud  of  their  northern  blood. 
The  high  positions  in  Sweden's  life 
and  government  service  to  which  they 
later  rose  show  clearly  that  it  was 
the  pick  of  the  young  manhood  of 
noble  birth  who  chose  to  help  Ameri- 
ca in  her  dire  need. 


Too  many  failures  can  be  traced  to  quitting  just  before  the 
finish.  The  greater  the  ambition,  the  harder  the  bumps  to  be 
encountered  on  the  way  to  achievement.  Too  many  splendid 
ambitions  collapse  into  idle  wishes  when  the  vision  of  the  goal 
ahead  becomes  obscured  by  the  rugged  realties  of  the  road  to 
it. 

Nothing  will  take  the  place  of  the  kind  of  determination  pos- 
sessed by  the  youngster  with  a  shining  new  pair  of  skates..  Ev- 
ery stroke  ended  in  a  hard  tumble.  Sympathetic  spectators 
watched  the  struggle  until  they  saw  tears  forming  in  the  boy's 
eyes.  Then  one  of  them  suggested:  "Buddy  you  are  getting 
hurt.  Why  don't  you  give  up  and  watch  the  others  ?" 

Whereupon  the  lad  blurted  out  his  hot  reply:  "Say,  I  didn't 
buy  these  skates  to  quit  with — I  bought  'em  to  learn  how  with." 
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UNFURLING  THE  FLAG  AT  FAIRMOUNT 


Bv  Frances  Kirkland 


"Suppose  we  go  anyway!" 

Nan  Overman's  suggestion  was 
suddenly  flung  into  the  clamoring  cir- 
cle of  disappointed  members  of  M.  C. 
class.  Every  one  stopped  talking  to 
listen  to  Nan,  the  class  president.  For 
that  matter,  everyone  always  stopped 
to  listen  to  her.  Nan  usually  had 
something  worth  saying.  This  morn- 
ing her  eager  expression  and  smiling 
lips  were  in  direct  contrast  to  the  un- 
certain faces  of  the  other  girls, 

"Yes,"  Nan  went  on.  "Why  should 
we  not  go  right  ahead,  even  though 
the  M.  H.'s  have  failed  us  at  this  de- 
cisive minute?  We  have  a  holiday, 
and  there  isn't  another  such  coming 
our  way  for  ever  so  long.  Not  anoth- 
er Fourth  of  July  for  a  whole  year! 
What  if  the  boys'  class  did  go  and 
change  their  plans  and  leave  us  in 
the  lurch!  This  is  Independence  Day, 
and  we  had  planned  to  walk  to  the 
top  of  Fairmount.  Suppose  we  go 
right  ahead  and  do  it,  boys  or  no 
boys.  I've  been  over  the  trail,  and, 
with  my  compass  and  my  distinct 
memories  to  guide  us,  I'm  sure  we 
can't  lose  our  way.  Is  it  a  go,  girls? 
Remember  our  name  —  Mountain 
Climbers,  M.  C.'s.  That  name  does 
not  mean  just  real  rocks  and  trails,  I 
choose  to  think.  I  believe  it  means  ob- 
stacles and  disappointments,  too.  Who 
is  going  up  Fairmount  with  me?" 

"I,"  "I,"  "I,"  came  the  answers  un- 
til the  whole  class  had  enlisted  under 
Nan's  leadership. 

"Forward,  march!"  she  challenged 
them  gaily,  as  the  girls  and  their 
teacher  turned  away  from  the  city 
street  toward  the  beautiful  open 
country  where  Fairmount  rose,  a  far 


peak  of  deep  blue  against  the  sky  of 
early  morning. 

"I  know  we  are  going  to  have  a 
wonderful  holiday,"  Nan  told  herself; 
"but  all  the  same  I  can't  help  won- 
dering what  the  M.  H.'s  are  up  to. 
Why  did  they  change  their  plans  at 
the  last  minute?  It  doesn't  seem  a 
bit  like  Frank  Comstock  to  leave  us 
in  a  hole  like  this!"  She  unfolded 
the  note  she  had  received  from  Frank 
only  that  morning. 

"Dear  Nan — and  the  rest  of  the 
M.  C.'s,,"  she  read,  "you'll  find  it 
hard  to  excuse  us,  and  I  can't  explain 
now,  but  the  fact  is  the  M.  H.'s  can't 
keep  their  date  with  you  for  a  hike 
up  Fairmount  this  morning.  Some 
other  time  we  hope  to  join  forces  and 
make  up  for  this,  unexpected  disap- 
pointment. 

"Hastily,  Frank  C, 

"Captain  of  the  Mountain  Hikers." 

"  'Some  other  time,"  Nan  repeated. 
"That  sounds  so  easy,  but  it  isn't." 

However,  Nan  soon  forgot  Frank 
and  the  other  mysterious  and  disap- 
pointing members  of  the  M.  H.  C.  The 
trail  and  the  lower  reaches  of  the 
mountain  were  engrossingly  beauti- 
ful. Thickets  and  clumps  of  mountain 
laurel  and  glistening  rhododendron 
'concealed  brooks  of  remarkable 
charm.  Tiny  cascades  and  waterfalls 
made  the  trail  beautiful.  Giant  trees 
arched  overhead,  and  birds  flew  from 
branch  to  branch  quite  fearlessly. 
Field  glasses  were  brought  out  and 
busily  employed  in  watching  the  wild 
life  of  the  forest. 

"I  had  almost  forgotten  how  won- 
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derful  it  all  is!"  Nan  said  breathless- 
ly. "It's  a  rough  climb,  but  it's  worth 
the  pull.  We  can  eat  our  lunch  at 
Daddy  Weatherby's  cottage.  That's 
almost  on  the  very  top  of  the  moun- 
tain. It's  the  most  fascinating  old 
log  cabin  with  big  pines  all  about  it 
and  a  bubbling  spring.  Daddy  Weath- 
erby  sits  on  the  sunny  doorstep  in  his 
big  hickory  chair.  I  was  there  last 
year  with  my  father,  you  know.  We 
had  a  long,  long  talk  with  Daddy 
Weatherby.  Echoes  of  it  seem  to  be 
knocking  about  in  my  head  today.  I'm 
sure  Daddy  Weatherby  is  some  sort 
of  an  old  veteran — Spanish  War,  I 
think.  Anyway,  he's  splendidly  pa- 
triotic. I  remember  a  flag  over  the 
mantelpiece  and  a  bugle  hanging  on 
the  wall.  He  took  down  the  bugle 
and  gave  the  army  calls  for  us.  Girls' 
it  was  thrilling.  Maybe  we  can  get 
him  to  give  us  a  Fourth  of  July  talk. 
I'm  sure  he  could  do  it!" 

Up  and  up  the  trail  wound.  The  as- 
cent was,  quite  too  steep  now  for  much 
talking.  The  Weatherby  cabin  could 
not  be  far  away.  Nan  looked  care- 
fully at  her  compass  and  at  the  moun- 
tain sun. 

"We'll  surely  get  there  by  lunch- 
time,"  she  promised.  "Why,  we're 
actually  here  already!"  she  announc- 
ed eagerly.  A  turn  in  the  trail  had 
revealed  the  cabin  in  the  exact  setting 
Nan  had  described.  The  big  pines 
were  there,  and  the  bubbling  spring. 
The  only  detail  missing  was  the  pres- 
ence of  Daddy  Weatherby  himself  on 
his  doorstep. 

The  hickory  chair  was  in  its  accus- 
tomed place,  but  it  was  empty. 

"Let's  sing  'The  Star-Spangled 
Banner,'  "  Nan  suggested.  "If  Dad- 
dy Weatherby  hears  us,  he'll  be  sure 
to  come  home  on  the  run. 

The  voices  rang  out  clearly  as  the 


air  rose.  After  the  first  stanza,  the 
girls  were  surprised  to  hear  a  crack- 
ed voice  high  above  their  heads  sing- 
ing out  bravely,  joining  heartily  in 
rendering  the  national  anthem. 

"That  mus,t  be  Daddy  Weatherby," 
Nan  whispered.  "But  where  in  the 
world  is  he?" 

For  a  time  no  one  could  answer 
that  question;  then  a  voice  called 
down  from  the  tallest  pine:  "Are  you 
aiming  to  see  me,  or  are  you  just  aim- 
ing to  climb  Fairmount?" 

"Both!"  Nan  called  back  gaily. 
"But  won't  you  please  tell  us  why 
you  are  climbing  trees  on  the  Fourth 
of  July?  Won't  you  please  come  down 
and  help  us  celebrate?  We're  counting 
en  your  flag  and  your  bugle  and — and 
you!" 

"It's  just  on  account  of  it's  being 
the  Fourth  that  I've  taken  to 
tree-climbing,"  the  answer  floated 
down.  "It  came  to  me  this  morning 
that  my  flag  would  show  up  a  sight 
better  from  this  big  pine  than  it 
would  over  my  mantle.  I  reckoned 
I'd  tie  it  to  the  treetop;  but  I'm  only 
part  ways  up,  and  I  can't  climb  up 
any  farther.  I'm  going  to  come  down." 

"Oh,  please,  just  wait  a  minute!" 
Nan  called,  a  sudden  plan  forming  in 
her  quick  brain.  "Please  hold  on 
where  you  are.  I'm  coming  up  to  help 
unfurl  the  flag!" 

Like  some  agile  wild  animal,  she 
clambered  up  from  branch  to  branch 
of  the  giant  tree.  Below  her,  the  girls 
watched  and  cheered.  Above  her,  an 
old  soldier  waited  safely,  seated  on  a 
big  bough. 

"This  is  the  best  part  of  the 
Fourth!"  Nan  thought,  as  she  held 
the  flag  at  lagt  tightly  rolled  and 
stuck  under  her  belt  for  safety.  She 
climbed  up  until  the  slender  pine  top 
began  to  sway  beneath  her     weight. 
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The  time  had  come  to  unfurl  the  flag 
on  Fairmount.  Could  she  do  it?  She 
glanced  down.  The  cabin,  the  wait- 
ing girls  and  Daddy  Weatherby  seem- 
ed suddenly  far  away.  She  grew  cold 
and  dizzy.  Her  daring  mood  slipped 
away,  leaving  blank  exhaustion  in  its 
place. 

"I  can  never  unfurl  the  flag!"  she 
whispered.  "I  can  never  climb  down. 
I'm  sure  I'm  going  to  fall!"  she 
stretched  out  her  hand.  It  came  into 
unexpected  contact  with  Daddy 
Weatherby's  flag — her  country's  flag. 
With  tightened  lips  she  steadied  her- 
self. Her  left  arm  grasping  the  pine 
trunk,  with  her  right  hand  she  un- 
wound the  flag  and  fastened  the 
clasps  firmly  on  the  topmost  branch. 

The  gay  "Stars  and  Stripes"  float- 
ed out  bravely.  The  sight  seemed  to 
put  new  life  into  Nan.  Her  dizziness 
was  gone.  She  turned  and  climbed 
down  swiftly  from  bough  to  bough. 

"I  came  precious  near  being  a  cow- 
ard," she  thought.  "I'm  glad  the  flag 
saved  me.  I  hope  Daddy  Weatherby 
will  be  pleased  to  see  his  flag  so  high 
up  in  the  air.  Why,  I  believe  it's  so 
high  that  people  con  see  it  from  the 
other  trails.  It  looks  wonderfully  well 
with  the  pine  for  a  pole!" 

She  had  reached  the  base  of  the 
tree,  and  Daddy  Weatherby's  grati- 
tude soon  drove  away  any  memory 
she  might  have  had  of  that  hazardous 
moment  on  the  treetop.  Lunch  was 
almost  ready.  It  was  a  merry  meal, 
and  prolonged  by  much  laughter  and 
many  jokes.  Daddy  Weatherby  told 
story  after  story  of  his  experiences 
as  a  soldier.  In  fact,  the  class  mem- 
bers were  so  absorbed  in  their  own 
Fourth  of  July  celebration  that  they 
failed  to  hear  the  approach  of  other 
travelers.  It  was  not  until  shouts 
roused  them  that  they  knew  another 


party  of  hikers  had  arrived  at  the 
cabin. 

"Well,  if  there  isn't  Frank  Corn- 
stock!"  Nan  exclaimed  in  great  won- 
der. 

"And  the  rest  of  the  M.  H.  class  !" 
the  other  girls  cried. 

"Don't  just  act  as  if  they  were  ex- 
pecting you!"  Daddy  Weatherby  said, 
as  he  greeted  Frank  with  a  twinkle. 
He  had  been  let  into  the  secret  of  the 
morning  disappointment. 

Frank  laughed;  then  he  answered 
soberly:  "I  don't  wonder  they  weren't 
expecting  us.  You  see,  this  morning- 
we  had  word  from  a  mountain  guide 
that  a  bear  had  been  seen  on  Fair- 
mount.  We  didn't  think  it  was  safe 
for  the  girls  to  come,  so  we  set  out 
with  our  rifles.  We  hated  to  disap- 
point the  other  class;  but  we  thought 
if  we  told  them,  they'd  insist  upon 
coming  along,  and  there  might  be 
real  danger  up  here.  You  know  when 
the  bears  get  after  the  berries, 
tramping  isn't  safe.  We  never 
thought  the  girls  would  start  out 
alone !  We've  been  looking  for  that 
bear  for  hours.  We  lost  track  of  him,, 
and  we  lost  track  of  orselves,  too.  We 
would  have  been  lost  sure  enough  if 
we  hadn't  seen  that  flag  of  yours 
floating  out  from  the  top  of  the  pine. 
I  tell  you  we  felt  glad  to  see  'Old 
Glory.'  That's  how  we  managed  to 
find  our  way  here." 

"So  that  bear  story  got  to  the  city, 
did  it?"  Daddy  Weatherby  said 
thoughtfully.  "I'm  sorry  it  came  near 
spoiling  your  fun.  You  see,  I  killed 
that  critter  yesterday.  His  pelt's  in 
yonder.  I  was  counting  on  giving  it  to 
the  girl  who  had  the  dander  to  climb 
up  the  pine,  when  I  couldn't,  and  hoist 
my  flag  for  me!" 

There  was  silence  for  a  moment  in 
the  little  group.  There  were  so  many 
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things  to  talk  about  that  no  one  could 
say  anything  for  a  moment;  then 
Nan  raised  her  hand.  "Let's  all  stand 


and  sing  'The     Star-Spangled     Ban- 
ner,' "  she  said,  "before  we  go  home." 


"The  reason  so  few  reach  the  top  is  because  no  successful 
method  has  yet  been  devised  by  which  a  person  may  sit  down 
and  slide  up  hill." 


INTEREST  NEAR  AND  FAR 


(Young- 
Charles  Dickens,  the  great  English 
novelist,  in  one  of  his  books  depicts  a 
group  of  well-meaning  people  who 
•are  anxious  to  be  of  use  in  the  world, 
but  who  center  all  their  attention  on 
a  part  of  far-away  Africa.  They  are 
solicitous  about  correcting  wrongs  on 
the  other  side  of  the  earth,  but  are 
not  aroused  about  conditions  on  their 
side  of  the  ocean. 

Once  a  cartoonist  made  one  of  his 
characters  say  that  some  people  have 
their  eye  fixed  on  the  road  so  far 
ahead  of  them  thai  fall  into  every 
hole  at  their  feet. 

What  we  are  pleased  to  call  the 
long  range  interest  is  wholly  desira- 
ble, and  every  true  preacher  and  teach- 
er advocates  it;  but  it  is  dangerous  if 
it  blinds  us  to  the  interests  that  lie 
close  at  hand.  By  the  same  logic  it 
is  undesirable  that  interest  fronting 
our  door  should  exclude  our  being 
concerned  about  anybody  or  anything 
that  does  not  immediately  touch  our 
lives.     The  call  today  is  for  ail  of  us 


Folks) 

to  be  world  citizens.  We  must  have 
minds  big  enough  to  think  construct- 
ively both  of  near  and  remote  places, 
and  hearts  roomy  enough  to  sympa- 
thize with  the  unfortunates  both  at 
home  and  abroad,  and  interests  com- 
prehensive enough  to  help  make 
wrong-  things  right  wherever  they  ex- 
ist. 

The  best  world  citizen  is  the  one 
who  is  deeply  concerned  about  what 
goes  on  at  home,  and  the  best  neigh- 
bors you  and  I  have,  or  ever  will  have 
are  those  who  hold  steadily  to  near 
and  remote  interests  alike.  There  is  no 
reason  why  we  should  neglect  press- 
ing duties  in  our  own  community, 
simply  because  we  have  cultivated  a 
love  for  remedying  the  desperate  con- 
ditions in  the  midst  of  which  people 
in  other  lands  are  struggling  for  an 
existence.  One  of  the  marks  of  a  tru- 
ly great  soul  is  his  ability  to  lend  a 
hand  to  all,  reg-ardiess  of  geograph- 
ical and  social  and  cultural  lines. 
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KILLING  LIONS  IN  THE  SNOW 


(Canadian 

Benaiah  was  a  hero — in  a  day  when 
physical  prowes  counted  alone.  He 
had  several  "notches"  on  his  swrod  or 
spear  and  they  were  real  fighters,  too, 
who  had  fallen  in  battles  with  him. 
He  had  s.lain  the  greatest  of  his  ene- 
mies. 

I  like  Benaiah — not  because  he  was 
a  warrior  who  left  a  trail  of  gory 
victims  of  the  sword  behind  him.  For 
other  reasons  and  far  better  ones, 
too. 

He  went  down  and  slew  a  lion  in  a 
pit  on  a  snowy  day.  There  were  plen- 
ty of  lions  in  Palestine  in  those  early 
days — David  met  one  once — and  plen- 
ty of  snow  in  the  hills. 

One  snowy  day,  word  came  to  the 
old  fighter  that  a  lion  had  fallen  into 
a  pit  nearby.  Maybe  it  was  a  trap  pit- 
fall; pos.sibly  it  was  just  a  dry  cis- 
tern. The  animal  may  have  been  just 
wandering  around  or  it  may  be  hunt- 
ing a  meal  from  the  village  when  it 
dropped  suddenly  into  the  hole.  Its 
roarings  and  threshing  around  roused 
the  villagers;  they  called  Benaiah  to 
slay  the  beast — just  such  a  task  as  he 
would  pick ! 

Snowing  a  blizzard?  What  did  he 
care.  There  was  work  for  him  to  do, 
to  rid  the  district  of  the  ugly  brute. 
How  nice  to  sit  within  by  the  warm 
fire  that  day.  Why  not  let  the  lion 
alone  until  tomorrow?  It  could  not 
escape;  he  could  slay  it  in  the  morn- 
ing just  as  well. 

You  didn't  know  Benaiah;  he  was 
off  on  the  run  to  get  the  tawny  jungle 
beast — snow  or  no  snow. 

Benaiah  did  not  believe  in  putting 
off  until  tomorrow  what  he  could   do 


Baptist) 

today.  Tomorrow  whould  have  suffi- 
cient duties  of  its  own  without  being 
burdened  with  the  additional  load  of 
today's  work.  He  would  finish  today's 
tasks  today  and  do  tomorrow's  when 
they  came. 

"Each  morning  sees     some     task 
begun, 

Each  evening  sees  it  done." 

He  liked  to  have  an  even  start 
each  morning  with  his  work;  appar- 
ently he  loathed  finding  yesterday's 
jobs  unfinished,  intermingled  with  the 
necessities  of  the  hour.  Some  people, 
plenty  of  them,  never  know  what  it 
means  to  have  an  even  opportunity 
with  the  new  day's  toil;  they  have  so 
much  yesterday's  left  over  unfinished. 

That's  the  thing  that  makes  life 
hard;  the  pathway  anything  but  plea- 
sant. When  Benaiah  saw  something 
needing  to  be  done,  no  one  could  stop 
him;  he  just  went  ahead  and  did  it. 

Edison,  the  wizard  inventor,  was 
tireless  when  he  had  glimpsed  a  new 
idea.  He  forgot  the  clock,  his  meals, 
day  and  night  and  even  sleep.  He  had 
one  thought  only — to  capture  in  per- 
manent form  the  fleeting  glimpse  he 
had  experienced.  To  do  that  he  would 
shut  himself  in  his  shop  and  try  one 
thing  after  another  until  he  had  won. 

No  one  ever  accomplished  much 
who  waited  within  for  fine  weather, 
refusing  to  fight  lions  in  pits,  on 
snowy  days.  Clocks  are  very  conven- 
ient, but  they  can  be  terrible  masters. 
Edison  refused  absolutely  to  permit 
any  ninety-eight  cents  worth  of  tin- 
ware to  rule  his  days — and  won. 

Pallisy  aspired  to  make  glazed  pot- 
ter y;  the  crude  pots  of     his     people 
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were  not     satisfactory.  He     searched  cooled,  were  found  covered     with     a 

far  and  wide  for  proper  clays,  made  white  glaze. 

his  pots,  burned  them  in  his  special  At  last  he  was  victor! 

kiln — and  failed.  A  good  starter  is  excellent,  but   a 

Tried  it  again — and  failed  again!  man  who  continues  to  success,  forget- 
Always  the  same  result.  Failure.  And  ful  of  clocks  and  day  and  night  is  a 
he  was  reduced  to  beggary.  treasure  indeed.  Some  find  it  too  hot 

Borrowed     money  and     tried     once  or  too  cold,  too  dry  or  too  wet  to  do 

more.       His  wood  was  gone;  then  he  the  things  that  lie  before  them — their 

burned  the  fence,  his    furniture,    the  tasks.  It's  easy  to  find     excuses     for 

doors  of  his  house  even  to  keep     the  quitting — let  the  lion  stay  in  the  pit 

kiln  at  the  required  heat.  His  family  until  the  storm  is  over  and  the  day  is 

ran  shrieking  from  the  house,  declar-  warm.  So  easy!  But     Benaiah     went 

ing  that  he  had  gone  mad.  down  into  a  pit  and  slew  the  lion  on  a 

But  that  day  he  won.  That  day  the  snowy  day. 

common  brown  household  jars,  when  One  thing  alone     to  be     done — and 

taken  out  of  the  furnace  after  it  had  he  did  it — snow-storm  or  sunshine. 


"Kindness  cost  less  and  pays  bigger  dividends  than  any- 
thing else,"  remarked  a  citizen  a  few  days  ago.  He  then  told  a 
story  that  happened  years  ago,  when  men  made  long  trips  on 
wagons.  It  was  a  bitter  cold  night,  rain  freezing  and  snow 
falling.  A  camp  fire  was  discovered  in  the  distance  and  this 
farmer  hurried  down  to  ascertain  who  was  camping  out  such  a 
night.  He  found  three  men  from  South  Carolina.  They  were 
invited  and  insisted  upon  to  go  up  to  the  house,  put  their  mules 
in  stables  and  spend  the  night  in  comfortable  beds.  This  they, 
of  course  did.  They  were  anxious  to  pay  for  their  night's  lodg- 
ing, but  the  remuneration  was  refused  by  this  kind-hearted 
farmer.  Years  later  the  man  who  had  taken  them  in  was  driv- 
ing a  bunch  of  cattle  to  a  South  Carolina  market  when  night 
overtook  him.  He  stopped  at  a  farm  home  and  asked  if  he 
could  get  a  lot  and  feed  for  his  cattle  and  a  place  to  sleep  in  the 
barn,  for  which  he  would  pay  liberally.  "No."  replied  the  stran- 
ger, owner  of  the  premises,  "but  you  can  have  all  the  facilities 
of  my  stables  and  lots  and  the  best  bed  in  my  house  and  feed 
for  your  cattle  for  nothing."  The  cattle  dealer  was  not  used  to 
such  treatment  and  asked  why  he  was  being  dealt  with  so  kind- 
ly. "Don't  I  remember,"  said  the  man,  "that  you  hunted  me 
up  at  camp  the  coldest  night  I  ever  saw  and  carried  me  to  your 
home,  and  gave  my  mules  stables  and  me  a  good  bed !"  Then 
the  traveler  realized  that  he  was  reaping  what  he  had  sown. 

— Selected. 
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TELLS  LITTLE  BOYS  TO  KEEP  THEIR 
DOGS  FROM  MEASLES 


Mrs.  R.  A.  Bingham 

Junior  Bingham  has  a  message  to 
tell  to  the  world  and  its  little  boys. 

"Tell  'em,"  says  Junior,  "not  to  let 
their  dogs  get  the  measles,  because 
they  might  die,  like  Buster." 

Buster,  you  understand,  was  Jun- 
ior's dog  and  bonafide  playmate.  Half 
bulldog,  half  collie,  he  had  been  all 
his  young  life  as  sleek,  healthy,  and 
happy  as  ever  a  puppy  could  be. 

Now,  when  Junior  came  down  with 
the  measles  he  lay  for  two  or  three 
days  very  still  and  let  the  pesky  di- 
sease have  its  way.  Like  the  little 
boy  the  calf  ran  over,  he  had  nothing 
to  say  and  said  it. 

No  one  thought  of  it  at  the  time, 
but  Buster  must  have  sorely  missed 
his  little  master.  One  day  he  stood  in 
front  of  the  screen  door,  looking  eag- 
erly into  the  house;  and  for  the  first 
time  in  days  he  heard  the  boy's 
voice.  With  a  joyous  bark  he  lunged 
against  the  screen,  trying  to  get  in. 

'•'Buster  wants  to  see  you,  Junior," 
called  someone. 

"Don't  let  him  come  in,"  cried  the 
child.  "He  might  get  the  measles." 

Pretty  soon  someone  entered  the 
door  and  the  collie  devotion  and  the 
bulldog  determination  in  Buster  rose 
to  the  occasion.  He  made  forcible  en- 
trance, bounded  into  the  sick  room 
and  with  one  long,  beautiful  leap, 
landed  on  the  bed  beside  the  poor, 
red,  measles-covered  lad.  Quick  as  a 
wink  the  dog  licked  a  hot  eruptive 
hand  on  one  side,  then  the  other,  and 
with  a  low  whine,  understanding, 
sympathetic  he  nestled  his  head  on 
the  pillow  close  beside  Junior's     for 
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just  a  moment.  But,  alas;  that  mo- 
ment proved  his  undoing. 

When  other  members  of  the  family 
were  coming  down  with  measles  fol- 
lowing exposure  to  Junior's  case, 
Buster's  bounding  spirits  seemed  a 
bit  jaded.  He  ate  lightly,  then  not  at 
all.  He  moved  restlessly  from  one 
resting  place  to  another,  walking  as 
if  he  could  hardly  make  his  feet  go. 
The  whites  of  his  eyes  became  red  and 
his  nose  bled,  even  as  Junior's  had 
done.  But  with  all  these  glaring 
symptoms  nobody  took  time  properly 
to  diagnose  the  case,  so  engrossed 
was  the  attention  of  the  household 
upon  the  measles,  within  its  doors. 

Then  czme  a  Sunday  when  the  poor 
dog  dragged  himself  into  the  flower 
garden  and  lay  there  unable  to  get 
up.  As  night  approached  and  clouds 
threatened  a  shelter  was  made  over 
him  and  all  that  loving  hands,  etc. 
But  is  was  too  late.  The  hot  flanks 
and  the  short,  rapid,  labored  breath- 
ing told  a  tale  of  pneumonia  follow- 
ing a  neglected  case  of  measles. 

So  Buster  paid  with  his  young  life 
for  the  heedless  untimely  snatching 
of  that  one  ecstatic  moment  to  be 
with  his  master.  And  now  it  is  vaca- 
tion and  the  joyous  summertime 
seems  to  the  boy  sort  of  tinged  with 
sadness  because  Buster  no  longer 
bounds  at  his  side. 

This  sadness  he  would  fain  spare 
the  rest  of  the  world  and  its  litte 
boys.     That  is  why  he  says: 

"Tell  'em  not  to  let  their  dogs  get 
the  measles?,  because  they  might  die, 
like  Buster." 
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JEFFERSON  ON  ART 

(Suffolk  News-Herald) 


Besides  being  a  statesman  and  au- 
thor, Thomas  Jefferson  was,  as  we 
all  know,  one  of  the  most  versatile 
men  of  his  own  or  any  time.  An  in- 
ventor, architect,  art  critic,  talented 
musician  and  what  not.,  the  love  of 
the  beautiful  was  highly  developed  in 
him.  His  ability  as  a  statesman,  and 
his  scholarly  attainment  so  overshad- 
owing his  other  talents  that  they  are 
lost  sight  of.  The  current  issue  of  the 
University  of  Virgina  News  Letter 
quotes  from  a  letter  written  by  the 
Sage  of  Monticello  to  James  Monroe 
"which  shows  the  other  angle  of  this 
many-sided  man. 

"I  am  enthusiastic  on  the  subject 
of  the  arts,"  he  writes.  "But  it  is  an 
enthusiasm  of  which  I  am  not  not 
ashamed,  as  its  object  is  to  improve 
the  taste  of  my  countrymen,  increase 
their  reputations,  to  reconcile  to  them 
the  respect  of  the  world  and  to  pro- 
cure them  its  praise."  Not  an  unsel- 
fish motive  and  not  unlike  a  man  who 
spent  his  life  in  the  service  of  his  fel- 
low men.  Because  he  loved  art,  knew 
it,  lived  and  breathed  its  atmosphere, 
whenever  it  was  perverted  and  inhar- 
monious he  cried  out  with  pain.  From 
his  Notes  On  Virginia  we  find  this 
protect  against  abortive  art  in  ar- 
chitecture : 

"The  genius  of  architecture  seems 
to  have  shed  its  maledictions  over 
this,  land  (Virginia).  Buildings  are 
often  erected,  by  individuals,  of  con- 


siderable expense.  To  give  these  sym- 
metry and  taste,  would  not  increase 
their  cost.  It  would  only  change  the 
arrangement  of  the  materials,  the 
form  and  combination  of  the  mem- 
bers. This  would  often  cost  less  than 
the  burden  of  barbarous  ornaments 
with  which  these  buildings  are  some 
times  charged. 

"But  the  first  principles  of  the  art 
are  unknown,  and  there  exists  scarce- 
ly a  model  among  us  sufficiently 
chaste  to  give  an  idea  of  them.  Ar- 
chitecture being  one  of  the  fine  arts, 
and  as  such  within  the  department 
of  a  professor  of  the  college,  accord- 
ing to  the  new  arrangement;  perhaps 
a  spark  may  fall  on  some  young  sub- 
jects of  natural  taste,  kindle  up  their 
genius,  and  produce  a  reformation  in 
this  elegant  and  useful  art." 

If  he  had  lived  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  last  century  he  would  have  had  a 
worse  jar  than  given  him  by  his  com- 
patriots. But  even  the  worst  archi- 
tecture of  Jefferson's  time  was  beau- 
tiful to  that  the  public  thrust  upon 
itself  nearly  a  century  later.  He  nev- 
er knew  what  "barbarous  ornaments" 
really  were  for  had  he  lived  to  see 
some  of  the  gingerbread  effects  that 
most  of  us  have  seen  and  still  see  he 
would  have  exploded.  We  are  glad  to 
see  that  modern  architecture  has  got- 
ten back  to  the  simple  lines  and  the 
grace  of  the  masters. 


The  secret  of  happiness  might  almost  be  expressed  in  one 
word — Helpfulness. — Selected. 
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INSTITUTION  NOTES 


Mr.  J.  C.  Fisher,  our  assistant  su- 
perintendent, has  returned  to  the 
School  after  spending  a  few  days  in 
Whiteville. 


Mr.  Johnson  and  his  group  of 
youthful  tentorial  artists  have  been 
cutting  hair  this  week,  making  a 
great  improvement  in  the  appear- 
ance of  our  boys. 


School. 


To  date  more  than  ten  thousand 
pounds  of  string  beans  have  been 
gathered  from  our  early  planting. 
Several  hundred  gallons  have  been 
canned  for  Winter  use,  some  were 
sold,  and  the  remainder  served  at  the 
cottages. 


Instead  of  using  canned  fruits  for 
regular  weekly  serving  of  pies  to  our 
family  cf  nearly  six  hundred,  egg  cus- 
tards were  served  last  week,  and  this 
week  our  baker  used  fresh  home- 
grown peaches  to  make  this  delicacy. 


Kester  Sutphin,  of  Gaston  Cottage, 
developed  appendicitis  last  Sunday 
night.  He  was  taken  to  the  Concord 
Hospital  where  he  was  operated  upon 
immediatey.  The  latest  reports  from 
that  institution  is  that  Kester  is  do- 
ing fine. 


We  were  glad  to  receive  the  infor- 
mation that  Charles,  son  jf  Superin- 
tendent and  Mrs.  C.  E.  Boger,  who  re- 
cently underwent  an  operation  for 
appendicitis  at  the  Concord  Hospital, 
has  returned  to  his  home. 


Gray  Wright,  who  suffered  a  brok- 
en leg  on  May  28th,  while  playing 
baseball,  returned  from  the  Concord 
Hospital  last  Monday.  The  injured 
member  is  very  much  improved,  but 
Gray  will  have  to  remain  in  bed  for 
some  time.  He  is  now  located  in  "the 
little  white  house"  under  the  care  of 
one  of  the  older  boys  and  the  physi- 
cian who  makes  daily  visits     to     the 


Our  farm  manager  reports  that 
about  thirty-five  acres  of  corn  land, 
on  account  of  inefficient  stand,  has 
been  re-worked  and  re-planted.  We 
are  also  informed  that  the  jam  in 
cur  farm  operations  by  reason  of  the 
harvesting  of  a  large  oats  crop  and 
the  mowing  of  about  forty  acres  of 
alfalfa  coming  at  the  same  time,  kept 
our  farm  forces  busy  during  the  past 
week.  We  are  glad  to  report  that  all 
of  our  harvesting  of  grain  has  been 
completed  and  the  alfalfa  cut  and 
stored  in  the  barn.  Our  next  big  job 
will  be  that  of  threshing  the  grain 
crop  which  it  is,  estimated  will  be  be- 
tween 2.000  and  2,  500  bushels.  About 
twenty  acres  of  the  oats  crop  was 
cut  with  mowers  and  stored  away  as 
hay. 
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Mr.  A.  C.  Sheldon,  Boys'  Work 
Secretary  of  the  Charlotte  Y.  M.  C. 
A.,  conducted  the  service  at  the 
Training  School  last  Sunday  after- 
noon. Following  the  regular  opening 
exercises  Mr.  Sheldon  presented  Rev. 
D.  D.  Holt,  pastor  of  Wesley  Heights 
M.  E.  Church,  Charlotte,  who,  in  a 
a  very  interesting  talk  to  the  boys, 
called  special  attention  to  the  follow- 
ing Scripture  verses:  Ecclesiastes 
12:1,  "Remember  now  thy  Creator  in 
the  day?,  of  thy  youth,  while  the  evil 
days  come  not,  nor  the  years  draw 
nigh,  when  thou  shalt  say,  I  have  no 
pleasure  in  them";  and  I  Timothy 
4:12,  "Let  no  man  despise  thy  youth, 
but  be  thou  an  example  of  the  believ- 
ers, in  word,  in  conversation,  in 
charity,  in  spirt,  in  faith,  in  purity." 
Rev.  Holt  glorified  youth  as  being  the 
most  wonderful  period  of  a  person's 
life,  the  time  to  form  fixed  ideals  and 
ambitions  and  develop  the  proper  at- 
titude towards  the  right  way  of  liv- 
ing. Boys,  said  Rev.  Holt,  have  the 
idea  that  it  is  very  hard  to  live 
right,  but  this  idea  is  wrong  for  in 
most  cases  our  fears  are  groundless, 
as  he  illustrated  by  the  following  sto- 
ry :  When  just  a  boy  the  speaker  stat- 
ed, he  had  a  dream  that  something 
terrible  was  about  to  get  him,  and  he 
was  all  in  a  tremble  when  he  awoke. 
Upon  awaking  he  seemed  to  hear 
something  and  see  a  tall  figui'e  with 
a  cap  pulled  over  its  eyes,  staring  at 
him  in  a  threatening  manner  from 
one  corner  of  the  room.  He  was 
sleeping  with  a  younger  brother  at 
the  time  and  awoke  him  saying, 
"Something  is  about  to  get  us,"  and 
pointed  at  the  figure.  The  younger 
brother  after  viewing  the  object  at 
which  he  pointed,  said,  "Gee,  that's 
nothing  but  my  trousers  hanging  on 
the  bed  post  and  my    cap     on     top." 


Rev.  Holt  said  this,  is  the  way  most  of 
us  see  the  things  along  life's  path- 
way. As  we  come  nearer  and  tackle 
the  problems  we  find  them  to  be  just 
about  as  harmful  as  the  dream  mon- 
ster, and  about  as  easily  overcome  or 
understood.  In  closing  the  speaker 
urged  the  boys  to  make  contacts  at 
home,  in  school,  in  their  play  and  in 
all  other  places,  always  displaying 
evidences  of  goodness,  charity  and 
purity  of  heart.  Mr.  Sheldon  and 
Rev.  Holt  were  accompanied  by  Ju- 
lian Helms,  one  cf  Charlotte's  talent- 
ed young  musicians,  who  delighted 
the  audience  with  a  baritone  horn  so- 
lo, playing  "Follow  the  Gleam"  in  a 
splendid  manner.  A  little  later  in  the 
program,  this  lad  and  Mr.  W.  W. 
Johnson  rendered  a  baritone-cornet 
duet,  playing  "Jesus  Is  Calling." 


In  a  free-hitting  affair  the  Train- 
ing School  defeated  St.  John  last 
Saturday  afternoon  by  the  score  12 
to  11.  The  visitors  established  an  ear- 
ly lead  which  they  relinquished  in 
the  seventh  inning  when  our  boys 
staged  a  six-run  rally.  With  the  count 
tied  at  eleven  runs,  each  in  the  ninth 
inning,  Whitman,  first  man  up,  sin- 
gled, advanced  to  third  on  an  error 
and  came  in  with  the  winning  tally 
as  "Shorty"  Weatherly  rapped  a  sin- 
gle to  center  field.  Andrews,  the 
School's  hurler,  was  touched  for  four- 
teen hits,  but  kept  them  fairy  well- 
scattered,  two  of  them  going  for 
home  runs.  St.  John  used  two  pitch- 
ers and  the  local  batters  connected 
for  a  total  of  nineteen  hits,  including 
two  home  runs  and  a  triple.  The  St. 
John  boys  scored  twice  in  the  sceond 
on  singles  by  Ridenhour,  V.  Petrea 
and  Goodman.  They  added  two  more 
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in  the  third  on  a  base  on  balls,  G. 
Petrea's  single  and  an  error.  Our 
boys  counted  once  in  their  half  of  the 
same  inning  on  singles  by  Weatherly, 
Alexander  and  Bass.  In  the  fourth 
Goodman's  home  run  added  one  more 
for  the  visitors.  The  School  lads  scor- 
ed on  Whitley's  triple  and  Queen's 
single.  St.  John  scored  twice  in  the 
fifth  on  Blackwelder's  single  and  two 
errors.  Another  was  added  in  the 
sixth  as,  Dove  drove  out  a  home  run. 
Our  lads  marked  up  two  more  in  this 
frame  as  Wester  was  hit  by  a  pitched 
ball  and  Whitley  and  Poole  followed 
with  singles.  Trailing  by  the  score  of 
8  to  4  the  School  boys  really  got  in 
action  in  the  "lucky  seventh,"  launch- 
ing a  heavy  batting  attack:  Paul, 
first  man  up  singled  and  counted 
ahead  of  Weatherly,  who  slammed  a 
four-ply  smash  to  deep  center. 
"Buck"  Lefler  then  singled;  Wester 
was  again  hit  by  a  pitched  ball; 
Whitley,  Poole,  Bass,  and  Andrews 
singled,  all  of  which  produced  six 
runs.  The  visitors  regained  the  lead 
in  the  eighth  when  singles  by  Dove, 
Blackwelder,  Hahn  and  Warlick  and 
an  error  put  three  runs  across.  In 
the  local  half  of  the  same  inning 
"Buck"  Lefler  blasted  a  home  run  ov- 
er the  right  field  embankment,  tying 
the  score  at  eleven  all.  The  visitors 
were  retired   scoreless  in  the     ninth, 


and  in  their  half,  with  one  out,  the 
School  boys  shoved  across  the  win- 
ning run  on  two  singles  and  an  error. 
For  St.  John,  Ridenhour  with  three 
singles  and  Dove  and  Goodman  with 
a  home  run  and  single  each,  led  the 
batters.  G.  Petrea,  Blackwelder  and 
Ridenhour  executed  a  fast  doulble 
play.  Weatherly  with  a  home  run 
and  a  pair  of  singles;  Whitley,  a 
triple  and  two  singles,  led  the 
School's  batters.  The  finest  fielding 
play  of  the  game  was  made  by  Alex- 
ander, our  second  baseman.  In  the 
eighth  inning,  with  a  runner  on  sec- 
ond, he  speared  G.  Petrea's  line  drive 
over  second  with  one  hand,  stepped 
on  the  bag  and  nipped  a  visiting  rally 
with  an  unassited  double  play.  The 
score: 

R  H     E 

St.  John  02212103  0—11  14  4 
J.  T.   S.  0  0  110  2  6  1  1—12  19     4 

Three-base  hit:  Whitley.  Home 
runs:  Dove,  Goodman,  Weatherly, 
Lefler.  Stolen  bases.  Blackwelder,  Al- 
exander. Struck  out:  by  Cauble  5;  by 
Ridenhour  1;  by  Andrews  7.  Base  on 
balls:  off  Andrews  1.  Hit  by  pitcher: 
by  Cauble  (Wester  2)  ;  by  Ridenhour 
(Wester),  Umpires — Ford        and 

Crooks. 


When  things  go  wrong,  as  they  sometimes  will 
When  the  road  you're  trudging  seems  all  uphill, 
When  the  funds  are  low  and  the  debts  are  high, 
And  you  want  to  smile,  but  you  heave  a  sigh, 
When  care  is  pressing  you  down  a  bit, 
Rest,  if  you  must — but  do  not  quit. 

— Selected. 
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I  THINK  TWICE 


How  wonderful  it  would  be  if  every  human  * 

being  would  observe  the  thought  contained  * 

in  the  following  little  verse.    So  many  of  us  |J 

say  too  much  and  think  too  little.  * 

"If  your  lips  would  keep  from  slips, 

Five  things  observe  with  care;  % 

Of  whom  you  speak,  to  whom  you  speak,  |* 

And  how  and  when  and  where." 
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THE  RIGHT  SPIRIT 

No  matter  how  little  he's  getting; 

No  matter  how  little  he's  got, 
If  he  wears  a  grin,  and  is  trying  to  win — 

He  is  doing  a  mighty  lot! 
No  matter  how  humble  his  job  is, 

If  he's  striving  to  reach  the  crest, 
The  world  has  a  prize,  for  the  fellow  who  tries, 

The  man  who  is  doing  his  best. 

Today  he  may  be  at  the  bottom 

Of  the  ladder  to  weal  and  fame; 
On  the  lowest  rung,  where  he's  bravely  clung, 

In  spite  of  the  knocks — dead  game ; 
And  slowly  he's  gaining  a  foothold, 

His  eyes  on  the  uppermost  round; 
It's  a  hard  old  climb,  but  he  knows  in  time 

He  will  land — and  be  looking  down. 

The  fellow  who  never  surrenders, 

And  is  taking  things  as  they  come; 
Who  never  says  "quit"  and  exhibits  grit 

When  the  whole  world's  looking  glum; 
The  fellow  who  stays  to  the  finish, 

That  nothing  can  hinder  or  stop, 
And  who  works  like  sin,  is  the  chap  who'll  win — 

And  some  day  he'll  land  on  top. 

— Ashley  M.  Cong  don. 
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GRADING  COT'! AGE  MOTHERS 

The  spotlight  is  being  turned  upon  mose  who  have  in  keeping 
the  young  people  01  every  class  ana  creect.  This  is  done  because  if 
a  thing  is  worth  doing  it  should  be  done  well.  There  should  be  no 
waste  of  time,  because  according  to  a  copy  often  seen  in  the  old 
Spencerian  copy  book,  "time  and  tide  wait  for  no  man." 

If  we  waste  time  there  is  danger  of  losing  a  life.  Therefore,  if 
mobilized  in  the  interest  of  human  needs  the  course  must  be  care- 
fully charted  and  every  guide  post  observed,  because  the  greatest 
challenge  of  this  era  is  to  become  builders  of  human  material. 

From  Charity  and  Children  of  last  week  is  a  splendid  article  on 
the  grading  of  "cottage  mothers,"  and  the  suggestion  gives  us 
much  about  which  we  might  think.  The  cottage  mother  of  any  in- 
stitution takes  the  place  of  the  mother  in  the  home,  and  the  home 
is  the  greatest  factor  in  the  course  of  our  progressive  civilization. 

The  spirit  of  the  times  is  full  of  criticisms,  therefore,  since 
there  are  200,000  children  in  our  orphanages  and  other  institutions 
of  the  country  it  behooves  all  of  us  to  test  out  our  methods. 

Inspiration  is  gathered  from  such  articles  as  the  one  entitled  the 
"Grading  of  Cottage  Mothers."  The  conclusion  is  if  school  teach- 
ers are  classified  it  is  equally  as  important  to  grade  mothers  who 
have  in  charge  the  dependents  of  the  country. 


SPURGEON— THE  GREAT  PREACHER 

On  June  19,  1834,  one  hundred  years  ago,  one  of  the  greatest  di- 
vines of  any  age,  Charles  Haddon  Spurgeon,  was  born  at  Kelvedon, 
England.  At  the  early  age  of  eighteen  he  was  preaching  to  large 
congregations,  and  when  twenty  years  old  his  fame  as  a  theologian 
and  orator  caught  the  attention  of  the  people  of  the  largest  city  in 
the  v/crld,  and  he  received  a  call  to  New  Park  Street  Chapel,  Lon- 
don. 

So  great  were  the  throngs  attracted  by  his  preaching  the  chapel 
had  to  be  enlarged  in  one  year. 

He  was  a  man  of  thoroughly  human  sympathies,  and  with  the 
money  realized  as  a  minister  of  the  gospel  he  built  orphanages, 
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chapels  for  mission  points  and  theological  schools  where  young 
men  could  be  trained  for  the  ministry  under  the  direction  of  Spur- 
geon. 

His  voice  and  manner  of  speaking  contributed  largely  to  his  suc- 
cess as  a  minister.  His  sermons  were  printed  and  widely  read,  be- 
sides he  was  the  author  of  many  volumes  on  religious  topics  which 
had  extensive  circulation. 


RURAL  ELECTRIFICATION  IN  CABARRUS 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  ride  through  Cabarrus  county,  that  is  looking 
up  and  stepping  forward  in  every  way,,  and.  see  the  splendidly  built 
homes,  school  houses  and  churches  with  all  of  the  modern  conven- 
iences that  are  made  available  because  of  rural  electrification. 

All  of  the  northern  part  of  the  county,  leading  from  Concord  to 
Kannapolis  has  the  advantages  of  electricity,  this  is  due  to  the 
great  textile  developments  of  that  particular  section.  Then  turn 
to  the  section  on  the  highway  leading  to  Charlotte  and  see  what 
once  was  darkness  is  now  lighted  the  equal  of  any  rural  section  of 
tending  the  electric  lines  to  that  part  of  the  county  was  the  interest 
of  the  officials  of  the  Jackson  Training  School  in  getting  for  that 
any  other  state.  The  impulse  of  this  particular  step  towards  ex- 
school  every  convenience,  water  and  lights,  so  as  to  give  the  boys  a 
home  life.  And  then  later  a  crowd  of  good  sturdy  farmers  in  east- 
ern Cabarrus  banded  themselves  together  into  a  company  known  as 
the  "Cold  Water  Light  and  Power  Company"  and  threw  out  in  that 
section  of  the  county  an  electric  line  that  extends  twelve  miles  in- 
to one  of  the  best  farming  sections  of  the  county. 

Say  what  you  please  there  is  man  power  behind  all  of  this  great 
development  in  our  county,  and  we  are  enjoying  these  wonderful 
benefits  without  ever  stopping  to  think  that  the  evolution  of  elect- 
rified homes  in  Cabarrus  county  was  brought  about  by  men  with  a 
vision.  Things  never  just  happen.  To  do  things  one  must  have  a 
vision,  combined  with  an  ambition  to  make  a  reality. 

Governor  Ehringhaus  has  appointed  a  committee  to  make  a  sur- 
vey of  the  State  with  the  hope   of   creating    interest    among    the 
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farmers  to  connnect  with  all  rural  lines  where  possible.  We  will 
welcome  this  committee  to  look  over  the  rural  electrification  in  Ca- 
barrus. The  whole  county  will  throw  considerable  light  upon  the 
subject,  and  Cabarrus  will  be  outstanding  as  the  leading  county  in 
rural  electrification. 


MAKING  READY  FOR  EMERGENCIES 

The  North  Carolina  Emergency  Relief  Administration  in  co-op- 
eration with  the  relief  agencies  and  welfare  officials  of  Cabarrus 
County  is  putting  over  a  canning  program,  on  the  grouns  of  the 
Concord  High  School,  that  will  prove  a  wonderful  blessing  in  the 
way  of  contributions  against  want  and  hunger  during  the  long  and 
cold  months  of  this  coming  winter. 

The  plant,  or  "set-up"  of  activities  consists  of  seven  automatic 
sealers,  six  rolling-boil-canners,  each  with  a  capacity  of  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  quarts,  making  it  possible  to  can  two  thousand  and 
five  hundred  quarts  of  beans  daily.  The  equipment  costs  $524.  25, 
and  the  beans,  shipped  in  from  the  truck  farms  of  eastern  North 
Carolina  cost  less  than  two  cents  per  pound.  The  unemployed  do  the 
canning  and  are  paid  with  relief  orders,  this  amount  is  credited  on 
budget  or  allotment  allowed  each.  It  is  clear  to  see  that  the  pro- 
ject is  put  over  for  the  sake  of  charity,  yet  at  the  same  time  the 
hope  is  not  to  pauperize. 

Later  in  the  season  peaches  will  be  shipped  in  from  the  peach  or- 
chards and  canned,  in  this  way  a  variety  of  good  elats  will  be  added 
to  the  already  well-filled  emergency  store  house  of  the  state. 

This  program  of  activities  has  a  twofold  value, — it  gives  work  to 
the  unemployed  and  uses  up  any  waste  of  crops  that  might  occur 
during  the  season  when  the  harvest  is  plentiful. 

The  entire  proceedure  will  save  thousands  of  dollars  for  the 
state  and  people  at  large.  Besides,  it  is  indicative  of  making  "hay 
while  the  sun  shine,  or  laying  in  store  for  a  rainy  day. 

******* 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  know  that  the  press  has  begun  to  understand 
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that  paroled  prisoners  when  turned  back  into  the  social  life  of  the 
state  scarcely  ever  get  placed  as  representative  citizens.  The  reason 
is  there  is  a  hesitancy  upon  the  part  of  all  people  to  accept  one  who 
was  once  a  convict. 

It  is  true,  and  pity  'tis  true.  But,  the  boy  who  was  once  a  ban- 
dit, or  the  man  guilty  of  a  crime  against  humanity  has  a  hard  road 
to  travel  after  once  serving  a  prison  term,  and  unless  given  a  warm 
hand  shake,  or  word  of  cheer  is  more  than  apt  to  return  to  his  "old- 
wallow." 

The  press  declares  for  a  follow-up  work  or  supervision  after  pa- 
rolement,  using  every  preventive  measure  to  overcome  the  tenden- 
cy toward  crime.  Instead  of  millions  to  combat  crime,  spend  mil- 
lions to  supplant  outlawry-  by  vocational  training  combined  with 
Christian  training. 


The  following  letter  has  been  received  and  greatly  appreciated. 
It  is  printed  in  full  to  show  that  The  Uplift  is  more  extensively  read 
than  we  realize,  and  we  hope  that  interest  in  this  particular  voca- 
tion of  the  School  may  continue  till  by  some  means  a  better  equip- 
ment may  be  realizd  so  as  to  insure  finer  results  in  every  way. 

Thank  you  Mr.  Vaughan,  write  us  again : 

Greenville,  S.  C,  June  25,  1934 
Editor,  The  Uplift, 
Dear  Sir: 

Although  we  have  no  publication  which  we  can  offer  in  an  exchange 
agreement,  we  are  intensely  interested  in  the  activities  of  the  various  in- 
stitutions and  should  like  very  much  to  recieve  a  current  issue  of  your 
magazine. 

Judging  from  the  comments  and  the  reprints  appearing  in  other  publi- 
cations, I  am  sure  that  your  magazine  must  be  a  source  of  inspiration  to 
every  one  of  your  readers. 

With  best  wishes  for  your  continued  success,  I  am 

Sincerely  yours, 

Charles  B.  Vaughan 
U.  S.  Probation  Officer. 
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RAMBLING  AROUND 

By  Old  Hurrygraph 


"When  next  you  start  in  sneer- 
ing and  your  phrases  turn  to 
blame, 

Learn  more  of  him  you  censure 
than  his  business  and  his 
name, 

For  it's  likely  that  acquaintance 
would  your  prejudice  dispel, 

And  you'd  really  come  to  like  him 
if  you  knew  him  very  well, 

When  you  get  to  know  a  fellow 
and  you  understand  his 
ways, 

Then  his  faults  won't  matter,  for 
you'll  find  a  lot  of  praise." 


A  lawyer  may  be  as  amiable  as  you 
please,  yet  he  often  conducts  a  cross 
examination. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  a  girl  to  be 
engaged  to     get  a  ring     now-a-days. 
The  boys  use  the  telephone. 
— o — 

The  best  way  for  a  boy  to  save  him- 
self from  a  whipping.  By  not  doing 
the  things  he  would  get  a  whipping 
for. 

As  the  sun  and  rain  co-operate  to 
give  us  the  products  of  the  soil,  so 
must  labor  and  capital  co-operate  to 
insure  prosperity. 

— o — 

There  is  one  thing  badly  in  need  of 
a  code  to  work  by,  and  that  is  the 
League  of  Nations.  And  it  needs 
some  business  to  keep  it  alive,  too.  It 
is  now  a  body  with  nothing  to  do. 


When  you  investigate  the  matter 
few  people  are  as  good  as  they  advise 
other  people  to  be.       And  still  fewer 
take  their  own  advice. 
— o — 

As  a  proof  the  world  is  getting  bet- 
ter it  is  stated  that  radio  advertising 
sponsors  have  laid  off  about  half  of 
their  crooners.  Now  if  the  other  half 
will  sing  as  singers  ought  to  sing,  so 
that  people  will  understand  them,  the 
world  will  be  still  better  off. 
— o — 

This  is  a  wonderful  age  and  a 
glorious  country  we  are  living  in  but 
it  takes,  a  sane  mind  and  a  good  bal- 
ance wheel  to  profit  from  our  abun- 
dant advantages  and  opportunities, 
and  not  become  enmeshed  in  the  so- 
cial trends  that  corrode  character  and 
corrupt  principles — pervert  princi- 
ples that  would  throw  civilization 
back  to  the  Fool's  Paradise  of  the 
profligate  Nero's  time.  Your  father 
and  mother,  and  mine,  may  not  have 
been  perfect  but  they  had  two  things 
that  we  need  today — conscience  and 
patriotism.  Our  consciences  are 
working  shorter  hours  than  they  used 
to,  and  patriotism  is  not  as  universal 
as  it  once  was.  We  need  to  work 
more,  think  straight,  live  clean  and 
again  make  "the  public  welfare  of 
the  supreme  law."  We  need  to  forget 
about  the  luxuries  that  we  can't  af- 
ford. We  need  to  make  the  homes  of 
Today  more  like  the  homes  of  Yester- 
day, and  to  recall  the  simple  virtues 
of  the  forefathers.  Carefully  sift  the 
social  trends  of  today,  grain  and  cha.T 
together,  keeping  that  which  is  good, 
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and  with  the  breath  of  high  resolve 
and  kindness  blow  the  bad  away. 
— o — 
There  has  come  to  my  desk  a  little 
four-page  pamphlet  as  full  of  pathos 
as  an  egg-shell  is  of  meat,  Several 
years  ago  Miss  Florence  Boyd  took 
crippled  children  into  her  home,  cared 
for  them,  carried  them  to  expert  sur- 
geons, and  in  many  cases  succeeded  in 
helping  mountain  children  who  had 
been  pronounced  hopeless  by  compe- 
tent physicians.  More  than  30  unfor- 
tunate children  of  the  poor,  from 
eleven  mountain  counties,  have  come 
under  her  care — been  greatly  aided 
and  developed  from  hopeless  cripples 
to  practically  normal  children.  She 
has  been  congratulated  by  President 
Roosevelt  on  her  efforts,  and  com- 
mended by  Congressman  C.  A.  Jonas, 
and  W.  L.  Lenoir,  mayor  of  Lenoir, 
and  others.  Hers  is  a  splendid  work 
of  supererogation,  and  she  wants  to 
build  a  house,  on  her  250  acres  of 
land  on  Grandfather  Mountain,  to  ac- 
commodate the  cripples  she  is  caring 
for  and  others  who  may  come  under 
her  ministration.  Donations  in  mon- 
ey, food  or  clothing  will  be  thankfully 
received.  Address  and  shipping  point, 
Miss  Florence  Boyd,  Lenoir,  N.  C. 
Here  is  just  one  application  Miss 
Boyd  has  received  from  among  the 
mountain  people:  "There  is  a  little 
girl  in  this  neighborhood  who  is  crip- 
pled from  infantile  paralysis.  She  has 
been  to  the  hospital  and  got  all  the 
treatment  that  they  can  give  her.  She 
lives  in  the  back  country  where  she 
can  not  get  out  to  school.  Her  mother 
is  dead  and  her  father  is  not  able  to 
send  her  away  from  home  to  get  an 


education.  She  is  a  bright  girl  and 
wants  a  chance.  Can  you  do  anything 
to  help  her?"  I  pass  the  plea  on  to 
my  readers.  Surely,  there  are  some 
who  will  aid  Miss  Boyd  to  secure  the 
building  she  desires,  and  help  this  lit- 
tle girl  who  wants  a  chance. 

Some  years  after  the  un-Civil  War 
of  the  States,  a  Virginian  had  a  ne- 
gro living  on  his  plantation  who  had 
belonged  to  him  as  a  slave.  The  negro 
had  never  lived  anywhere  else  and  was 
thoroughly  satisfied  to  "stay  on"  with 
his  old  "Master."  But  the  negro  was 
given  to  the  habit  of  getting  drunk  at 
times,  and  this  habit  became  worse 
with  increase  of  years.  His  former 
master  lectured  him  and  warned  him, 
and  did  everything  in  his  power  to 
stop  him  from  excessive  drinking.  But 
it  was,  all  to  no  purpose.  Finally  he 
told  Sam  that  he  could  not  live  on  his 
plantation  any  longer  if  he  continued 
his  unfortunate  habit.  "Now,  Sam," 
said  the  former  master,  "the  next 
time  you  get  drunk  we  must  separate 
for  good.  This  is  final."  Sam  wat> 
sober  for  some  time,  but  finally 
yielded  to  temptation  and  got  beastly 
drunk.  When  he  got  sober  his  bene- 
factor called  him  up  and  said:  "Sam, 
I  meant  what  I  said;  I  can't  put  up 
with  this  any  longer.  We  must  now 
separate."  Sam  was  very  sad,  but 
was  not  in  the  least  resentful.  "Mars 
John,"  said  Sam,  "I  sho  does  hate  for 
us  to  part.  I  has  been  wid  you  all  my 
life  and  it  seems  mighty  hard  for  us 
to  part  now.  But  I  reckon  it  can't  be 
helped.  Mars  John,  whar  you  thinkin' 
'bout  movin'  to?" 
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GRADING  THE  COTTAGE  MOTHER 


By  A.  T. 

There  are  indications  pointing  to  a 
system  whereby  the  heads  of  cottages 
for  children  shall  be  graded  as  A,  B, 
C.  The  very  suggestion  gives  us  much 
about  which  we  might  think.  In  the 
history  of  institutions  there  has.  been 
no  more  difficult  situation  than  that 
of  finding  suitable  and  well-equipped 
women  to  "mother"  different  groups 
of  children.  It  would  be  informing  to 
have  a  full  discussion  of  this  subject 
on  the  part  of  those  who  have  had  ex- 
perience. If  such  a  discussion  could 
be  brought  about  we  would  greatly 
like  to  sit  in  to  hear  what  should  be 
said.  Certainly  at  the  present  time 
there  is  a  decided. opinion  that  cottage 
mothers  of  a  higher  type  should  be 
secured.  The  chief  reason  why,  in  the 
past,  an  excellent  type  has  not  been 
had  is  explained  by  the  simple  and 
elementary  statement  that  we  have 
seemed  never  willing  to  pay  a  decent 
salary.  In  so  many  cf  our  institutions 
the  feeling  has  seemed  to  prevail 
that  any  fairly  good  woman  of  even 
disposition  and  a  little  common  sense 
would  be  competent  to  preside  over  a 
group  of  children  and  give  them  a 
mother's  care.  Experience  has  taught 
that  the  type  we  have  frequently  em- 
ployed has  not  been  able  possibly  to 
give  the  children  very  much  in  the 
way  of  inspiration  and  uplift.  It  can- 
not be  hoped  that  a  woman  without 
education  can  give  children  a  cutural 
and  refining  influence.  Her  heart  may 
be  right,  but  she  must  have  had  some 
experience,  some  training,  some  edu- 
cation, something  in  the  way  of  trav- 
el and  a  power  that     will     command 
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the  respect  of  the  children  over  whom 
she  is  set. 

Now  that  practically  all  the  insti- 
tutions have  come  to  the  cottage  sys- 
tem there  is  new  emphasis  given  to 
the  position  of  the  cottage  mother. 
More  is  expected  of  her  than  former- 
ly and  naturally  we  are  coming  to  a 
point  where  we  are  willing  to  pay  at 
least  fairly  decent  salaries.  In  some 
of  the  orphanages  decision  has  al- 
ready been  made  that  the  cottagge 
mother  shall  be  of  the  same  type, 
shall  be  paid  the  same  salary  and 
shall  be  accorded  the  same  dignity  as 
the  teacher.  Certainly  this  principle 
should  be  accepted  by  all.  The  cottage 
mother  gives  more  in  the  way  of  in- 
struction and  is  in  position  to  bring 
the  impact  of  her  influence  upon  the 
child  more  powerfully  than  any  other 
officer  at  the  institution. 

Now  as  to  the  grading  of  the  cot- 
tage mother.  What  points  should  be 
emphasized?  What  elements  of  char- 
acter should  be  regarded  as  essential 
and  indispensable?  How  many  points 
should  be  given  consideration  in  se- 
lecting the  cottage  mother?  At  a  ven- 
ture we  will  mention  nine  points  and 
if  any  brother  is  disposed  to  criticize 
or  to  offer  a  revision  we  shall  gladly 
listen  to  him  and  shall  be  entirely  op- 
en to  change  any  outline  that  may  be 
offered  by  the  way  of  suggestion. 
How  many  points,  then  should  be 
brought  into  the  estimate  if  a  woman 
is  to  be  marked  in  the  Grade  A  class? 
As  a  starter  and  to  open  the  confer- 
ference,  so  to  speak,  we  would  say: 

1.     She  should  have  high  abilty  in 
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the  management  of  children.  While 
it  takes  little  force  to  manage  chil- 
dren, it  calls  for  tons  of  tact  and  good 
judgment.  A  woman  to  have  a  high 
grade  in  management  should  be  one 
capable  of  securing  excellent  conduct 
with  very  little  friction.  The  element 
of  backbone  should  of  course  be 
marked,  but  it  is  entirely  possible 
with  such  a  distinctive  quality  to 
have  smoothness  and  poise  as  well. 

2.  We  would  say  that  she  should 
be  a  good  housekeeper.  One  would  not 
call  a  woman  a  good  housekeeper  if 
the  beds  were  not  made  until  late  in 
the  day  and  if  lint  could  be  found  un- 
der the  beds  and  if  many  things  in 
the  house  were  in  disorder.  It  might 
of  course  be  said  that  the  most  per- 
fectly kept  house  is  not  desirable  if 
more  attention  is  given  to  the  house 
than  to  the  children.  Quite  true — one 
could  spend  so  much  strength  in 
trying  to  keep  a  neat  pretty  huosc 
that  the  children  in  their  develop- 
ment might  be  overlooked.  But  cer- 
tainly a  good  house  mother  of  a  cot- 
tage of  children  should  be  one  who 
can  keep  her  house  in  order. 

3.  She  must  know  about  food.  She 
must  know  how  to  prepare  and  make 
it  attractive.  She  must  know  enough 
about  food  and  have  such  supervision 
cf  it  as  that  it  shall  be  served  neith- 
er raw  nor  burnt.  Inriifterence  and 
carelessness  at  our  institutions  have 
resulted  in  the  wasting  of  tons  and 
tons  of  good  food  material.  Children 
will  not  be  attracted  to  food  that  is 
not  thoroughly  cooked  and  they  will 
rebel  against  food  that  has  been 
scorched.  Furthermore,  food  must  be 
daintily  served  and  everything  must 
be  attractive  in  the  dining  room. 


4.  We  would  emphasize  the  value 
of  personality.  It  will  perhaps,  be  dif- 
ficult to  embrace  in  a  definition  all 
that  might  be  had  in  mind  under  this 
one  word.  Certainly  the  house  moth- 
er should  be  attractive  in  appearance 
and  should  not  be  a  slouch.  Certainly 
she  should  have  a  reasonably  smooth 
and  pleasant  disposition  so  that  there 
should  be  no  real  harshness  in  her 
management.  And  what  would  we  say 
about  the  high-tempered  cottage  mo- 
ther, who,  under  pressure  of  irrita- 
tion goes  off  into  a  perfect  tantrum 
of  anger?  While  it  is  true  that  fre- 
quently a  high-tempered  person  may 
have  a  number  of  other  attractive 
and  very  splendid  qualities,  no  wo- 
man who  allows  her  temper  to  ex- 
press itself  in  cutting  words  and  in 
the  anger  of  violent  language  can 
have  the  proper  influece  over  children 
or  be  effective  in  managing  them. 
There  may  be  other  qualities  to  re- 
deem her  but  such  a  disposition 
would  never  allow  her  to  be  placed  in 
the  A  class. 

5.  There  should  be  ability  to  use 
good  English.  This  is  not  saying  that 
it  is  necessary  that  a  lady  should 
have  a  college  education.  Some  who 
are  graduates  of  colleges  are  occupy- 
ing positions  as  house  mothers — so 
much  the  better.  But  certainly  the 
ability  to  handle  the  English  lan- 
guage in  fairly  correct  fasnion  is  nec- 
essary as  one  of  the  prime  qualifica- 
tions. This  is  mentioned  for  the  sim- 
ple reas,on  that  if  the  mother  com- 
mands respect  she  must  be  able  to 
use  as  good  English  as  the  children 
themselves  are  taught  in  high  school 
and  even  in  the  grammar  school  to 
use.  She  will  not  be  looked  up  to     or 
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quoted  from  if  she  is  deficient  in  this 
special  regard. 

6.  She  must  be  a  worker.  The 
head  of  a  cottage  must  be  industrious 
or  she  will  not  manage  her  household 
in  an  acceptable  way.  If  she  is  afraid 
of  work  or  ashamed  of  it  or  too  fee- 
ble in  body  to  do  it,  then  she  should 
not  be  given  the  headship  of  a  cot- 
tage. It  will  be  a  hopeless  situation 
'if  the  cottage  mother  is  not  indus- 
'trious.  Not  that  she  should  be  expect- 
ed to  do  much  of  the  routine  work  at 
cooking,  or  in  housekeeping,  but  cer- 
tainly she  should  be  willing  to  lead,  if 
necessary,  and  at  any  rate  to  explain 
and   instruct   definitely   and   carefuly. 

7.  Previous  preparation  is  highly 
desirable.  No  lady  should  be  brought 
•in  from  the  outside  world  and  at 
once  given  charge  of  a  cottage.  She 
should,  first  of  all,  have  had  prepara- 
tion by  reading  and  instruction.  We 
are  now  finding  it  quite  common  for 
a  prospective  house  mother  to  spend 
some  time  at  an  institute  or  school 
before  entering  upon  her  duties  at  a 
cottage.  Where  a  course  of  study  is 
not  available  certainly  it  will  be  a 
feasible  arrangement  for  her  to  spend 
some  weeks  or  even  perhaps  a  few 
months  in  substitute  work  at  the  in- 
stitution serving  from  cottage  to  cot- 
tage. Or  even  if  not  engaged  as  regu- 
lar supply  to  take  the  place  of  ma- 
trons when  they  are  away  on  week- 
end or  other  trips,  she  could  certainly 
visit  the  various  cottages  for  the  pur- 
pose of  observation  and  study.  The 
new  worker  should  not  attempt  to 
manage  a  cottage  without  previous 
preparation  and  this  preparation 
should  come  not  only  in  instruction 
from  the    executive,    but    also    from 


some  actual  experience. 

8.  Co-operation.  Beyond  a  doubt 
this  high  quality  is  entitled  to  be  list- 
ed as  one  of  the  major  points  of  con- 
sideration. Any  one  would  say  that 
the  cottage  mother  is  understood  to 
be  expected  to  co-operate  with  the  ex- 
ecutive, but  this  is  only  part  of  the 
Story.  She  must  be  a  person  willing  to 
co-operate  with  everyone  else  at  the 
institution  who  is  working  to  build 
things  up.  The  cottage  mother  who  is 
out  of  sympathy  with  the  teacher  or 
who  is  not  willing  to  co-operate  with 
any  member  of  the  staff  in  little  plans 
for  the  benefit  of  the  child  is  thereby 
disquaified  for  effective  service.  In 
the  Sunday  school  and  work  of  the 
various  societies,  in  athletics  and  ev- 
erywhere she  must  be  co-operative. 

9.  She  must  have  the  mother 
heart.  This  needs  no  argument 
since  it  is  so  obvious,  that  some 
would  say  it  should  be  taken  for 
granted.  We  have  reserved  it  rather 
as  the  climax.  Isn't  many  a  highly 
trained  person  in  better  position  to 
train  children  than  a  humble  person 
who  has  the  mother  heart  as  the  chief 
qualification?  We  should  say  that  in 
things  of  the  spirit  one's  attitude, 
one's  heart,  is  a  sine  qua  non.  It  is 
the  great  and  indispensable  desidera- 
tum. Just  the  same,  it  must  be  held 
that  the  cultui'al  is  also  essential. 
Here  is  the  point:  We  do  no  have  to 
choose  between  the  two.  It  is  quite 
possible  to  get  both,  Love  and 
strength  are  often  found  in  the  same 
person.  Tenderness  and  backbone  are 
often  joined  and  their  union  produc- 
es a  character  of  the  very  finest  type. 

Having  given  some  thought  to  this 
great  topic  we  now     unburden     our- 
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selves  by  expressing  the  things  that 
were  in  mind.  It  is  sincerely  to  be 
hoped  that  there  are  other  men  and 
women  in  our  field  of  service  who  may 
offer  opinion,  improvement,  or  even, 
if  they  feel  inclined,  objection. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  last  month 
we  undertook  to  discuss  the  main 
points  that  should  be  regarded  in  the 
grading  of  a  cottage  mother.  A  bro- 
ther accepts  our  challenge  for  addi- 
tional suggestions  and  comes  forward 
to  ask  if  the  matter  of  a  woman's 
health  should  not  be  given  considera- 
tion. We  humbly  bow  to  him  to  accept 
his  suggestion  and  to  express  humil- 
iation that  we  were  so  dumb  as  not 
to  think  of  that  in  making  out  the 
points  of  excellence.  So  we  stand  cor- 
rected, and  accept  the  point  that  it 
may  be  added  to  those  given  a  month 
ago.  How  can  a     sick     woman     work 


with  children  and  be  efficient  with 
them?  It  is  a  big  job  and  requires  full 
strength  and  therefore  one  must  be  in 
good  health  or  she  cannot  succeed  in 
managing  them  well.  It  is  often  said 
that  a  teacher  loses  control  of  her 
children  when  she  loses  control  of 
herself.  This  saying  will  probably 
not  be  controverted.  A  nervous,  irri- 
table person  cannot  possibly  control 
and  manage  children.  Many  of  the 
institutions  now  require  that  every 
member  of  the  staff  submit  to  annual 
physical  examination.  This  does  not 
mean  that  T.  B.  is  the  only  trouble 
that  is  dreaded.  The  nerves  must  be 
in  good  order  too.  There  are  many 
reasons  supporting  the  wisdom  of  a 
physical  examination  for  every  mem- 
ber of  the  staff.  By  all  means  let  it  be 
written  down  that  health  is  a  major 
consideration. 


Among  all  wedding  anniversaries  none  are  so  appealing  and 
of  such  commanding  interest  as  the  golden  wedding.  As  gold  is 
king  among  metals,  just  so  is  the  golden    wedding    imperial 
among  domestic  aniversaries.     Fifty  years  gather  together  a 
treasury  of  memories  that  become  a  veritable  storehouse  of  rare 
jewels  and  in  addition  a  strange  enchantment  gathers  about 
the  distant  years  that  were  full  of  dreams  and  hopes,  but  few 
fears.  Furthermore,  the  pleasant  things  are  treasured  in  mem- 
ory while  the  unpleasant  have  long  since  been  forgotten.  These 
are  what  led  the  old  Englishman  on  his  golden  wedding  to  ex- 
claim : 

"Put  on  your  old  gray  bonnet 

With  the  blue  ribbons  on  it, 

And  we  will  hitch  old  Dobbin  to  the  shay. 

Through  the  fields  of  clover 

We'll  ride  up  to  Dover 

On  our  golden  wedding  day." 


— N.  C,  Christian  Advocate. 
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THE  PASSION  PLAY 

(Reidsville  Review) 


Many  thousands  of  tourists  will 
flock  to  Oberammergau,  Germany, 
this  summer  to  witness  the  world-fa- 
mous Passion  Play,  which  has  been 
performed  in  that  humble  mountain 
village  at  intervals  for  300  years. 
This  year's  season  began  on  May  21, 
and  the  last  performance  will  be  giv- 
en on  September  23. 

According  to  tradition,  when  the 
town  was  menaced  by  the  plague  in 
1634  the  village  made  a  vow  to  give 
a  play  every  10  years  depicting  scenes 
pertaining  to  the  life  and  death  of 
Christ  if  they  were  spared.  Believing 
that  they  were  saved  from  the  plague 
through  divine  intervention,  the  vow 
has  been  kept  throughout  the  succeed- 
ing three  centuries. 

Usually  the  Passion  Play  is  pre- 
sented on  years  whose  number  is  di- 
visible by  10—1900,  1910,  1920,  1930, 
and  so  on — but  an  exception  is  made 


this  year  in  order  to  commemorate 
the  300th  anniversary  of  the  villag- 
ers' vow. 

Each  performance  is  given  in  day 
time,  from  8  in  the  morning  until  6 
in  the  afternoon,  with  an  intermis- 
sion of  two  hours  at  noon.  This  year 
28  performances  will  be  given. 

Considerable  interest  on  the  part  of 
Americans  is  manifested  in  the  per- 
son of  Fraulein  Klara  Mayr,  who 
plays  the  role  of  Mary  Magdalene 
because  she  has  been  living  in  the 
United  States  and  expects  to  marry 
and  make  her  permanent  home  in 
Washington  this  fall,  after  the  close 
of  the  Passion  Play  season. 

Through  its  Passion  Play  the  little 
town  of  Oberammergau,  with  a  nor- 
mal population  of  little  more  than 
2,000,  has  became  known  throughout 
the  entire  civilized  world, 


NATION'S  FIRE  LOSS  DROPS  15  PER  CENT 
Sometimes  we  are  inclined  to  think  lightly  of  the  various 
kinds  of  weeks :  Safety  Weeks,  Clean-Up  Weeks,  Cotton  Weeks, 
etc. — which  we  are  called  upon  to  celebrate.  Some  perhaps  won- 
der if  setting  apart  a  particular  week  out  of  the  fifty-two 
really  does  a  cause  much  good — judging  from  figures  just  re- 
leased by  the  National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters,  at  least 
"Fire  Prevention  Week"  has  had  seme  effect.  The  estimated 
fire  loss  for  the  first  three  months  of  1934  was  $90,758,000  as 
compared  with  $107,  530.  000  in  the  same  period  last  year — a 
drop  of  close  to  15  per  cent.  Certainly  setting  apart  just  seven 
days  in  a  year  to  be  known  as  "Fire  Prevention  Week"  could 
not  have  caused  such  a  reduction  in  the  fire  loss,  but  certainly 
it  has  helped  to  focus  the  attention  of  the  public  on  fire  pre- 
vention, and  thereby  to  keep  people  alert  to  fire  hazards  and 
their  elimination. — Smithfield  Herald. 
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MAN'S  CHIEF  SUPPORT 


(Young 

Give  us  bread,  and  plenty  of  it; 
money,  and  not  a  little;  friends,  and 
many  of  them;  pleasures,  and  all  we 
can  enjoy."  That  is  what  hosts  of 
people  are  demanding.  But  are  these 
the  things  we  need  first  and  most? 
Do  they  last  long  enough  and  are  they 
rich  enough  to  come  anyway  near 
meeting  our  deepest  needs?  If  not, 
what  is  there  that  can  meet  the  re- 
quirements? An  illustration  will  help 
us  to  the  answer. 

A  man  whose  name  we  know  had 
spent  sixteen  years  in  Africa.  It  was 
David  Livingstone,  one  of  the  great- 
est missionaries  and  explorers  of  all 
time.  He  faced  a  dangerous  climate, 
wild  beasts  and  wilder  men.  His  start- 
ling experiences  had  captured  the 
imagination  of  Christians  every- 
where, and  gained  for  him  the  sym- 
pathetic interest  of  multitudes  of  peo- 
ple. He  had     returned     to     Glasgow, 


Folks) 

Scotland,  a  chief  city  of  his  native 
land,  and  a  city,  too,  ir  which  he  had 
studied  medicine  and  theology.  In  an 
address  delivered  before  an  interested 
and  curious  throng,  he  answered  the 
inquiiy  raised  above,  and  he  did  it  in 
an  unexpected  manner.  "Shall  I  tell 
you,"  he  said,  "what  it  was  that  sup- 
ported me  through  all  these  years  of 
exile  among  a  people  whose  language 
I  could  not  understand,  and  whose 
attitude  toward  me  was  always  uncer- 
tain and  often  hostile?  It  v/as  this: 
'Lo'  I  am  with  you  alway,  even  unto 
the  end  of  the  world!'  "  There  seem- 
ed to  be  nothing  certain  to  this  prince 
of  missionaries  except  the  unfailing 
support  of  the  God  to  whom  he  show- 
ed such  intense  devotion.  And  God 
added  to  him  bread,  and  such  money 
as  was  necessary,  and  hosts  of 
friends. 


"OLD  IRONSIDES" 
I  would  not  dare  to  tell  of  the  many  thousands,  including  a 
countless  host  of  school  children,  who  have  already  tramped 
over  her  decks.  It  might  be  accounted  some  more  hot  air.  It  is 
authoritatively  stated  by  Lieutenant-Commander    Hartley  on 
arriving  at  Los  Angeles  that  since  it  began  its  tour  of  Ameri- 
can ports,  3,  371,  841  persons  have  stepped  upon  its    planks. 
The  school  children  know  how  this  historic  battleship  has  twice 
been  saved  from  the  scrap-heap:  once,  through  the  inspiring 
influence  of  Longfellow's  poem,  "The  Building  of  the  Ship" : 
"Build  me  straight,  0  worthy  Master! 
Staunch  and  strong,  a  goodly  vessel, 
That  will  laugh  at  all  disaster, 
And  with  wave  and  whirlwind  wrestle." 
It  was  by  the  pennies  of  the  school  children  of  America,  how- 
ever, that  she  was  finally  rebuilt,  at  a  cost  of  $800,  000,  in 
July,  1931.— Selected. 
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A  HARVEST  TALE  OF  TWO  BROTHERS 

Abram  and  Zimri  owned  a  field  together — 

A  level  field  hid  in  a  happy  vale. 

They  plowed  it  with  one  plow,  and  in  the  spring 

Sowed,  walking  side  by  side,  the  fruitful  seed. 

In  harvest,  when  the  glad  earth  smiles  with  grain, 

Each  carried  to  his  home  one  half  the  sheaves, 

And  stored  them  with  much  labor  in  his  barns. 

Now,  Abram  had  a  wife  and  seven  sons ; 

But  Zimri  dwelt  alone  within  his  house. 

One  night  before  the  sheaves  were  gathered  in, 

As  Zimri  lay  upon  his  lonely  bed, 

And  counted  in  his  mind  his  ample  gains, 

He  thought  upon  his  brother  Abram's  lot, 

And  said :  "I  dwell  alone  within  my  house, 

But  Abram  hath  a  wife  and  seven  sons ; 

And  yet  we  share  the  harvest  sheaves  alike. 

He  surely  needeth  more  than  I: 

I  will  arise,  and  gird  myself,  and  go 

Down  to  the  field  and  add  to  his  from  mine."    . 

So  he  arose,  and  girded  up  his  loins, 

And  went  out  out  softly  to  the  level  field. 

The  moon  shone  out  from  dusky  bars  of  clouds, 

The  trees  stood  black  against  the  deep-blue  sky, 

The  branches  waved  and  whispered  in  the  wind. 

So,  Zimri,  guided  by  the  shifting  light, 

Went  down  the  mountain  path  and  found  the  field, 

Took  from  his  store  of  sheaves  a  generous  third, 

And  bore  them  gladly  to  his  brother's  heap ; 

And  then  went  back  to  sleep  and  happy  dreams. 

Now,  that  same  night  as  Abram  lay  in  bed, 
Thinking  upon  his  blissful  state  in  life, 
He  thought  upon  his  brother  Zimri's  lot, 
And  said:  "He  dwells  within  his  house  alone; 
Ht  goeth  forth  to  toil  with  few  to  help ; 
He  goeth  home  at  night  to  a  cold  house, 
And  hath  few  other  friends  but  me  and  mine 
[For  these  two  tilled  the  happy  vale  alone]  : 
While  I,  whom  heaven  hath  very  greatly  blessed, 
Dwell  happy  with  my  wife  and  seven  sons, 
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Who  aid  me  in  ray  toil  and  make  it  light ; 

And  yet  we  share  the  harvest  sheaves  alike. 

This  surely  is  not  pleasing  unto  God; 

I  will  arise  and  gird  myself,  and  go 

Out  to  the  field,  and  borrow  from  my  store, 

And  add  unto  my  brother  Zimri's  pile." 

So  he  arose,  and  girded  up  his  loins, 

And  went  down  softly  to  the  level  field. 

The  moon  shone  out  from  silver  bars  of  clouds, 

The  trees  stood  black  against  the  starry  sky, 

And  dark  leaves  waved  and  whispered  in  the  breeze; 

So  Abram,  guided  by  the  doubtful  light, 

Passed  down  the  mountain  path  and  found  the  field, 

Took  from  his  store  of  sheaves  a  generous  third, 

And  added  them  unto  his  brother's  heap ; 

Then  he  went  back  to  sleep  and  happy  dreams. 

So,  the  next  morning,  with  the  early  sun, 

The  brothers  rose  and  went  out  to  their  toil. 

And  when  they  came  to  see  the  heavy  sheaves, 

Each  wondered  in  his  heart  to  find  his  heap, 

Though  he  had  given  a  third,  was  still  the  same. 

Now,,  the  next  night  went  Zimri  to  the  field, 
Took  from  his  store  of  sheaves  a  generous  share, 
And  placed  them  on  his  brother  Abram's  heap, 
And  then  lay  down  behind  his  pile  to  watch. 
The  moon  looked  out  from  bars  of  silvery  cloud, 
The  cedars  stood  up  black  against  the  sky, 
The  olive  branches  whispered  in  the  wind. 

Then  Abram  came  down  softly  from  his  home, 
And,  looking  to  the  right  and  left, 
Took  from  his  ample  store  a  generous  third, 
And  laid  it  on  his  brother  Zimri's  pile. 
Then  Zimri  rose  and  caught  him  in  his  arms, 
And  wept  upon  his  neck  and  kissed  his  cheek ; 
And  Abram  saw  the  whole  and  could  not  speak, 
Neither  could  Zimri.     So  they  walked  along 
Back  to  their  homes,  and  thanked  their  God  in  prayer 
That  He  had  bound  them  in  such  loving  bonds. 

— Selected. 
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ENGLISH  ANCESTRY  OF  THE  LIBERTY 


(The  Pathfinder) 

Few  people  know  that  the  Liberty- 
Bell,  beloved  symbol  of  an  early 
struggle  by  the  American  subjects 
with  their  monarch,  George  III,  was, 
cast  in  England  and  shipped  over 
here  in  the  fall  of  1752. 

A  famous  bell  founder  of  his  time, 
Thomas  Lester,  received  an  order  for 
a  bell  from  Issac  Norris,  chairman  of 
a  committee  on  the  building  of  the 
new  State  House  in  Philadelphia.  The 
bell  was  finished  and  loaded  on  the 
good  ship  "Myrtilla"  with  a  Captain 
Budden  at  the  helm. 

It  was  set  up  in  the  State  House 
yard,  on  its  arrival  in  America,  but 
as  Norris  wrote  later,  "it  was  cracked 
by  a  stroke  of  the  clapper  without 
any  other  violence."  There  was  noth- 
ing to  do  but  return  the  bell  to  Eng- 
land for  recasting.  It  so  happened 
that  at  the  last  moment  Captain  Bud- 
den could  not  take  the  bell  for  the  re- 
turn voyage.  He  had  a  full  cargo 
already.  That  is  what  started  the 
bell  on  its  American  career. 

There  were  "two  ingenius  work- 
men," Pass  and  Stow  of  Philadelph- 
ia, who  offered  to  tackle  the  job  of  re- 
molding the  Liberty  Bell.  Their  mold 
was  made  "in  a  masterly  manner," 
more  copper  was  added  to  the  broken 
bits  of  the  bell  to  overcome  brittle- 
ness,  and  it  came  out  a  fine  looking 
specimen.  Its  tone,  however,  was 
not  so  very  pleasant.  The  two  "in- 
genious workmen"  were  the  butt  of 
many  a    Philadelphian's   jokes. 

Meanwhile  arrangements  had  been 
made  with   Lester  to  take  back     the 


material  and  cast  another  bell  from 
it  with  a  small  additional  payment, 
but  before  the  ship  commissioned  to 
return  it  to  him  could  arrive,  the  two 
American  bell  founders,  offended  by 
their  countrymen's  taunts,  had  per- 
fected a  second  mold. 

Again  the  result  was  not  satisfac- 
tory, and  again  Norris  wrote  to  Les- 
ter to  order  another  bell,  and  promis- 
ed the  material  from  the  first  would 
be  returned  later.  This  second  bell 
from  the  mother  country  came  in 
1754,  and  to  the  credit  of  the  Ameri- 
cans there  was  found  to  be  no  ap- 
preciable difference  in  sound  between 
the  two.  It  was  decided  to  keep  both 
of  them,  the  American  one  being- 
hung  in  the  State  House  steeple. 

This  bell,  bearing  the  inscription 
"Proclaim  Liberty  throughout  all  the 
Land  unto  all  the  Inhabitants  There- 
of," rang  out  the  message  of  liberty, 
but  it  wasn't  on  July  4,  1776,  that  we 
celebrate  now;  it  was  July  8  when 
the  formal  proclamation  was  made.  A 
year  later  it  rang  out  again  to  com- 
memorate the  first  anniversary  of  the 
proclamation. 

Scon  Redcoats  began  crossing  the 
Atlantic.  General  Howe  was  in  the 
neighborhood.  If  they  got  hold  of  the 
bells  they  would  melt  them  down  for 
cannon — that  would  give  them  an  ad- 
vantage. The  journeying  of  the  Lib- 
erty Bell  had  begun.  It  traveled  by 
farm  wagon  to  Allentown,  and  under 
the  stone  flooring  of  the  Zion  Reform- 
ed church  remained  until  it  was  safe 
a  year  later  to  return  it  to  Philadel- 
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phia  to  its  appointed  place  in  the 
State  House. 

After  that  it  escaped  being  sold 
when  the  state  capital  was,  moved  to 
Harrisburg,  by  coming  into  the  pos- 
session of  the  city  of  Philadelphia  in 
1818.  Ten  years  later  plans  were 
made  for  a  restoration  of  the  State 
House  belfry  and  the  bell  was  to  be 
sold  to  a  church.  There  were  some 
legal  difficulties  over  it,  however,  and 
the  British-made  bell  instead  of  the 
Liberty  Bell  was  sent  to  Saint  Augus- 
tine's church.  Fortunately  it  was  so, 
'for  in  1844  the  church  was  demolish- 
ed in  a  riot. 

There  had  been   occasional   ringing 


of  the  "Tocsin  of  Freedom"  to  com- 
memorate special  events,  but  the  most 
irreparable  damage  was  done  it  at 
the  time  it  tolled  the  funeral  of  Chief 
Justice  Marshall  in  1835.  Now  it  has 
become  the  duty  of  its  guardians  to 
prevent  the  widening  of  the  crack, 
and  to  eliminate  all  unnecessary  jar- 
ring to  this  monument  of  an  early 
and  significant  event  in  American 
history.  No  more  trips  to  Allentown 
will  be  made  with  the  Liberty  Bell — 
no  more  trips  anwhere.  It  will  remain 
in  the  place  where  it  has  been  en- 
shrined and  the  object  of  the  love  of 
the  American  people  all  these  years. 


"BE  STRONG  AND  OF  GOOD  COURAGE" 

Be  strong  and  of  good  courage,  though  deep  the  waters  roll ; 
The  Lord  thy  God  is  with  thee,  and  He  still  has  controL 
Oh,  be  thou  not  affrighted,  for  'tis  God  gives  the  command, 
And  His  great  power  will  lead  thee  into  the  promised  land. 

We  may  see  only  barriers,  dark  waters  rolling  deep; 
But  He  has  said,  "Go  forward"  and  His  commands  we  keep. 
We  in  His  name  shall  conquer  though  all  earth's  wisdom  fail. 
He  knows,  and  He  has  promised  His  Kingdom  shall  prevail. 

Though  loss  and  sorrow  test  us,  and  we  cannot  see  the  way, 
We  can  always  trust  His  promise,  "I  am  with  thee  all  the  way". 
Go  ye  and  preach  to  all  the  world ;  yours  not  to  question  why 
Or  count  the  cost,  since  for  the  world  the  Son  of  God  did  die. 

Be  strong  and  of  good  courage,  the  Lord  God  goes  with  thee. 
Why  should  we  falter  or  fall  back?  Why  should  we  faithless  be? 
'Tis  now  He  says,  "Go  forward!"  'Tis  now  the  whole  world  lies 
In  sin,  in  shame,  in  sorrow  and  without  a  Savior  dies. 


— Mrs.  J.  S.  King. 
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PUPPETRY  AN  ANCIENT  ART 


By  Clarence 

The  art  of  puppetry,  more  than 
three  thousand  years  old,  is  once 
again  taking  its  place  as  one  of  the 
most  popular  forms  of  entertainment 
and  diversion.  Dolls  with  jointed 
arms  and  leg  have  been  found  in  the 
ruins  of  ancient  Egypt;  some  even 
had  wires  attached  to  them,  indicat- 
ing that  they  had  been  used  as  pup- 
pets. 

In  the  ruins  of  other  old  civilza- 
tions  puppets  have  also  been  found. 
In  fact,  it  is  not  definitely  known 
when  or  where  the  art  had  its,  incep- 
tion. It  is  established,  however,  that 
puppetry  was  introduced  and  prac- 
ticed in  Egypt  and  India  at  the  same 
time,  and  that  in  both  countries  it 
was,  used  as  a  means  of  teaching  re- 
ligion to  the  people. 

It  is  believed  that  puppets  were 
first  used  in  the  temples  of  the  Orient 
and  in  those  of  the  Near  East.  Then, 
with  the  advent  of  Christianity,  they 
were  employed  in  the  churches,  but 
later  they  were  banished  and  were 
only  used  in  giving  sacred  dramas, 
mystery  and  miracle  plays.  In  olden 
times  puppet  shows  were  one  of  the 
most  reliable  methods  of  teaching, 
and  were  so  popular  that  the  people 
worshipped  the  puppets  as  much  as 
they  adored  their  gods. 

In  the  Orient  the  status  of  puppet- 
ry has  remained  the  same  through 
the  ages  from  ancient  times  down  to 
the  present.  In  those  countries,  with 
the  exception  of  Japan,  puppets  have 
always  been  used  in  connection  with 
religion,  and  the  plays  and  characters 
were  based  on  events  comparable  with 


Householder 

our  own  Nativity  plays  and  other  re- 
ligious pageants.  The  people  of  the 
Orien  worship  many  gods,  and  mario- 
nettes and  are  frequently  used  to  de- 
pict their  religious  rites.  Some  of 
their  larger  idols  are  equipped  with 
movable  eyes  and  arms,  and  seem 
very  much  alive  when  viewed  from  a 
distance. 

In  Java  the  shadow  puppets  reach 
a  high  degree  of  workmanship.  They 
are  made  of  water  buffalo  hide,  intri- 
cately perforated  so  as  to  represent 
the  various  gods  of  the  Javanese  peo- 
ple. The  operator  sits  on  the  ground 
holding  the  puppet  between  a  lamp 
and  a  large  white  screen,  and  moves 
the  arms  with  thin  bamboo  sticks.  The 
resulting  reflections  are  extremely 
beautiful  and  surprisingly  life-like. 
It  is  interesting  to  know  that  the  wo- 
men of  Java  are  not  allowed  to  sit  in 
front  of  the  screen  up  which  the  shad- 
ows are  reflected.  Instead,  they  must 
sit  behind  the  screen,  much  the  same 
as  though  sitting  back-stage  in  a  mo- 
tion picture  house  in  this  country. 
This  custom  is,  however,  gradually 
dying  out  in  some  parts  of  the  island. 
The  entire  drama  of  Java  is  copied 
from  the  movements  of  these  shadows 
a  perfect  example  of  the  effect  of  an 
art  upon  the  life  and  mannerisms  of 
a  nation. 

Czechoslovakia  is  the  center  of  ar- 
tistic puppetry,  and  Prague  is  the  un- 
official capital  of  the  world  of  pupp- 
offfcial  capital  of  the  world  of  pup- 
pets. The  art  is  sponsored  and  en- 
result,  over  2,  000  puppet  theatres 
have  been  founded. 
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Puppetry  in  Europe  first  became 
recognized  as  worthy  of  notice  in  500 
B.  C,  and  it  is  recorded  that  in  an- 
cient Greece,  Xenophon  turned  the 
great  theatre  of  Dionysius  over  to  a 
puppet  company  Pothano.  Among  the 
many  arts  copied  by  the  Romans  from 
'the  Greeks  was  that  of  puppetry.  In 
the  sixth  century  A.  D.,  the  barbari- 
ans caused  the  puppeteers  of  Rome  to 
flee  from  the  country,  and  thus,  by 
this  oppression,  the  art  was,  spread 
all  over  Europe. 

In  England,  drama  as  enacted 
by  humans  was  banished  from  the 
empire  during  part  of  the  seven- 
teenth century ,  and  this  gave  an  add- 
ed impetus  to  the  interest  displayed 
In  puppetry.  Since  then  it  passed 
through  several  phases  until  it  reach- 
ed the  great  popularity  it  now  en- 
joys. In  northern  Europe,  however, 
the  art  has  never  achieved  such  great 
popularity. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  puppeteer  in 
the  world  is  Teschner  of  Vienna. 
Close  competition  to  him  is,  however, 
furnished  by  the  Piccoli  of  Italy, 
Brann's  Munich  Art  Theatere,  Sim- 
monds  of  London,  Siegel  of  Berlin, 
and  by  Miss  Blackham's  Birmingham 
Theatre,  to  name  a  few.  The  theat- 
re, Arc-eh-Ciel,  of  Paris,  is  the  leader 
in  the  new  or  modernist  movement  in 
puppetry.  Several  large  companies 
have  followed  suit,  but  this  move- 
ment will  be  slow  in  America,  as  pup- 
petry is  not  as  popular  here  as  in 
Europe. 

The  Guignol  is  the  most  popular 
type  of  puppet  in  England.  They 
are  constructed  much  the  same  as  a 
mitten,  and  are  operated  with  the 
first  three  fingers  of  each  hand.  They 
are  used  most  in  the  familiar  Punch 


and  Judy  shows  seen  on  public  beach- 
es. No.  admission  is  charged  to  these 
fascinating  entertainments;  the  only 
money  the  puppeteer  obtains  is  given 
to  him  in  the  collection  taken  after 
the  show  by  the  English  children  who 
love  the  antics  of  the  queerly  fashion- 
ed little  dolls. 

Punch  is  loved,  and  has  large  fol- 
lowings  in  both  Europe  and  America, 
and  is  to  be  seen  wherever  a  circus  or 
carnival  is  in  progress.  Every  land 
has  its  own  version  of  his  story,  but 
to  Italy  belongs  the  credit  for  his  in- 
troduction to  the  world  about  the  sev- 
enteenth century.  The  name  Punch 
is  derived  from  the  Italian  word  Pul 
cinella,  the  exact  meaning  of  which  is 
"little  chicken" — a  term  commonly 
applied  to  young  Italian  children.  It 
is  believed  that  Punch's  features  are 
patterned  after  those  of  Maccus,  a 
famous  clown  who  lived  in  ancient 
Rome.  In  France,  Punch  is  known 
as  Polichinelle  or  Guignol,  as  Hans 
Wurst  in  Germany,  Pickelhering  in 
Holland,  Karagoz  in  Turkey;  so  it 
will  be  seen  that  this  caricature  is 
known  the  world  over.  Wherever  he 
appears  he  is  the  same  delightful 
rogue,  and  is  a  very  popular  fellow 
in  spite  of  his  many  failings. 

It  has  been  only  during  the  last 
fifteen  years  that  puppetry  has  gain- 
ed favor  in  the  United  States,  and 
there  are  many  people  in  this,  coun- 
try who  are  still  unfamiliar  with 
puppets.  It  is  an  art,  however,  that 
is  becoming  more  popular  every  day, 
and  it  numbers  many  enthusiastic 
followers.  In  the  short  time  that 
puppetry  has  been  in  development 
here,  it  has  reached  a  high  degree  of 
perfection.  There  are  several  excel- 
lent companies  of  puppeteers  in  this 
country,  ail  of  which  use  the     string 
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marionettes  exclusively.  These  are  op-  design  puppets,      costumes,     scenery, 

erated  from  above  by  strings  attach-  and  write  the  plays  for  their  shows, 

ed  to  their  movable  parts.  and  a  large  production  is  given  each 

In  many  of  the  schools  and  colleges  year  to  appreciative  audiences  in  the 

puppetry  has  become  an  active  part  of  school  auditorium. 

the  extra-curricular  activities  and  is  There  are  many  more  classes  like 
exceedingly  popular  among  the  stu-  this  in  the  schools  throughout  the 
dents,  who  find  in  it  a  perfect  outlet  country,  and  it  has  been  predicted 
for  their  creative  ability.  An  excel-  that  the  art  of  puppetry  will  soon  be- 
lent  example  of  this  is,  the  class  in  come  as  much  a  part  of  our  lives  as 
puppetry  conducted  in  the  high  school  the  motion  picture  and  the  spoken 
in  Beverly  Hills,  California.  This  drama.  Certainly  it  will  provide 
group  operates  in  the  same  manner  another  means  of  pleasing  entertain- 
as  a  regular  company.     The  students  rnent. 


THE  OLD  MAID 


Last  Sunday  was  Mother's  Day,  but  the  day  before  was  the 
anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Florence  Nightengale — the  old 
maid.  Her  birthday  was  celebrated  in  every  hospital  in  the 
land.  Tributes  of  beauty  were  paid  to  her  lovely  and  unselfish 
life,  and  incidentally  to  those  who  have  foregone  motherhood 
that  they  might  mother  others.  It  is  well  to  pause  and  pay  tri- 
bute to  such.  How  rich  the  world  is  in  the  service  of  mother- 
hearted  women  who  are  spending  their  lives  in  the  service  of 
others.  Miriam,  the  sister  of  Moses,  cared  for  her  brother 
with  a  faithfulness  that  makes  bright  one  of  the  great  chap- 
ters of  human  history.  Since  that  time  the  world  has  been 
greatly  blessed  with  her  kind.  Today  they  are  teaching  our 
children,  nursing  our  sick  and  caring  for  the  old  and  infirm 
with  the  most  beautiful  solicitude.  How  drear  and  drab  the 
life  of  the  old  would  be  after  all  of  the  children  had  left.  The 
boys  marry  and  leave  but  at  least  one  daughter  stands  by  and 
gives  her  life  in  utter  abandon  to  the  parents.  We  take  this  ser- 
vice for  granted  as  if  it  was  the  most  natural  thing  in  the 
world,  and  the  beautiful  thing  is  that  it  is  natural ;  for  it  is  na- 
tural for  such  to  be  noble.  Every  Orphanage  is  well  acquaint- 
ed with  such  women.  We  bow  with  reverence  at  the  shrine  of 
"Mother".  We  bow  with  equal  reverence  at  the  shrine  of  Mir- 
iam, Florence  Nightengale  and  their  sisters  who  are  like  the 
stars,  innumerable. — Charity  and  Children. 
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EVERYWHERE  THAT  MARY  WENT 

By  Lillian  E.  Andrews 


"Mary,  Oh  Mary!  Come  here  a 
minute." 

Mary  Anslo  dropped  the  milk  pail 
She  had  been  scouring  and  ran  down 
the  path  to  the  gate.  Her  blue  eyes 
were  bright  and  little  wisps  of  her 
brown  hair  blew  back  in  the  wind. 
Her  cheeks  were  pink  under  a  clear 
golden  brown  tan  and  her  round,  bare 
arms  were  browner  than  her  face. 
She  wore  a  clean,  blue  wash  dress  and 
a  blue  apron. 

"What  is  it,  Lorena?"  she  asked. 
"We  haven't  seen  anybody  from  town 
for  almost  a  week.  It's  just  m-o-o 
and  b-a-a  and  cock-a-doodle-do  all  the 
time." 

Lorena  Merton  laughed.  Lorena 
had  inherited  her  Spanish  mother's 
black  eyes  and  they  sparkled  with 
fun  and  vivacity.  From  under  the 
cushions  of  her  trim,  little  runabout, 
she  drew  out  a  fat  bundle  of  new 
magazines  and  papers. 

"For  you,"  she  told  Mary.  "Wish  I 
could  come  in  and  visit.  But  I've 
promised  to  help  with  the  church  sup- 
per. There's  bushels  of  potatoes  to 
peel  and  salads  to  make  and — oh,  ev- 
erything! But  I've  got  some  wonder- 
ful news  for  you  and  everybody  in 
the  Willow  Gulch  district." 

"What  is  it,  Lorena?"  asked  Mary 
eagerly.  "Tell  me  quick.  I  can't 
wait." 

"Blanche  Bailey  is  at  home  for  two 
■weeks,''  said  Lorena.  "She  is  going  to 
sing  for  us  tonight  at  the  church 
^upper.  Oh,  Mary,  it  will  be  a 
treat!  Last  night  she  was  practicing 
some  songs  and  in  a  few  minutes  I 
guess  everybody  on  our  street  had 
'gathered  outside  the  Bailey  house  to 


listen.  Blanche  saw  us  and  asked  us 
in.  She  isn't  one  bit  puffed  up,  if  she 
has  studied  in  New  York  and  Paris. 
And,  oh,  how  she  can  sing!  I  don't 
wonder  people  say  she  will  be  a 
great  prima  donna  some  day." 

"We'll  all  try  to  come  and  hear 
her,"  promised  Mary.  "I'll  send  one 
of  the  vaqueros  around  to  tell  the 
neighbors.  Did  you  get  the  chickens  I 
sent  in  for  the  sandwiches,  Lorena?" 

Lorena  nodded.  "The  Spicer  boys 
are  picking  them.  They  are  the  nicest, 
fattest  ones  we  had  given  to  us." 

"I  fattened  them  myself,"  said  Ma- 
ry, "with  milk  and  corn  meal." 

Lorena  gave  a  sudden  giggle. 
"Look!"  she  told  Mary.  "Here  comes 
Wrinkles." 

Trotting  down  the  path  came  a 
sheep.  Sheep  were  too  common  in  the 
Willcw  Gulch  district  to  attract  much 
attention  as  a  rule.  In  spring,  when 
the  flocks  were  being  driven  up  to 
the  other  mountain  pastures,  the 
ground  sometimes  looked  as  it  it  was 
covered  with  a  moving  blanket  of 
"woolies." 

The  majority  of  them  were  "Che- 
vys"  or  Cheviots,,  strong  good  sized, 
active  animals,  able  to  forage  for 
themselves  among  the  rocks  and  ledg- 
es. Their  faces  were  usually  bare. 
Bred  both  for  mutton  and  wool,  they 
were  well  covered  with  compact  coats 
of  wool  that  seemed  to  fit  neatly  and 
trimly. 

But  the  sheep  trotting  toward  the 
girls  was  no  "Chevy."  He  was  small- 
er and  he  was  covered  with  wool  so 
fine  and  soft  that  it  was  like  silky 
hair.  The  wool  was  so  dense  that  it 
made  his  body  look  as  if  it    was     all 
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wrinkles.  There  were  two  great 
wrinkles  on  his  neck  and  more  wrink- 
les all  the  way  to  his  tail.  The  big, 
baggy  wrinkles  hung  along  his  hind 
legs  like  a  pair  of  loose  trousers  that 
were  too  big  for  him.  He  had  two 
very  sharp  horns  and  two  very  bright 
eyes. 

"B-a-a!"  said  Wrinkles  sociably. 
"B-a-a!" 

"Wrinkes  Anslo!"  exclaimed  Mary 
in  laughing  vexation.  "Why  won't  you 
stay  with  the  other  sheep?  Don't  you 
know  that  you've  made  yourself  and 
me  a  laughing  stock  in  and  around 
Willow  Gulch?" 

"  'Everywhere  that  Mary  went  that 
lamb  was  sure  to  go',"  quoted  Lo- 
rena.  "step  into  the  car,  Mary.  I  want 
to  see  if  he'll  follow  you."  Mary 
obligingly  stepped  in  tc  the  little  car. 
Wrinkles  clambered  up  on  the  run- 
ning board  and  put  his  fore  feet  on 
the  seat  between  the  girls,.  If  Mary 
was  going  to  take  a  ride,  he  was  quite 
prepared  to  go  with  her. 

"Isn't  he  funny?"  laughed  Lorena. 
"He  looks  for  all  the  world  as  if  he 
had  on  somebody. s  else  ciothes,  if  you 
call  wool  clothes." 

Mary  got  out  and  took  Wrinkles 
with  her.  "His  tagging  is  a  nuisance 
sometimes,"  she  confessed.  "I  never 
know  where  he'll  follow  me.  I  was 
riding  my  pony  one  day  and  I  hap- 
pened to  look  behind  and  there 
was  Wrinkles  trying  to  keep  up.  He 
was  just  about  exhausted.  I'm  afraid 
sometime  the  wolves  will  get  him,  if 
he  gets  so  far  away  from  home." 

Lorena  bent  down  and  patted 
Wrinkles.  She  gave  a  little  cry  of 
surprise. 

"How  very  soft  he  is!"  she  ex- 
claimed. "Why  I  can  hide  my  whole 
hand  in  his  wool!" 

"He  is  a  Merino,"  explained  Mary. 


"There's  no  other  Merinios  around 
here.  That's  why  he  looks  so  queer  to 
us.  I  saw  some  Merinos  at  the  last 
fair  I  went  to  but  none  of  them  were 
quite  as  soft  as  Wrinkles.  The  Me- 
rinos, are  of  Spanish  origin." 

"Are  they?"  asked  Lorena.  "How 
did  you  happen  to  get  him,  Mary?" 

"A  couple  of  herders  came  along- 
last  October  with  a  flock  of  sheep," 
said  Mary.  "They  were  strangers 
around  here.  Most  of  their  flock  were 
just  ordinary  sheep  but  they  had  half 
a  dozen  of  these  Merinos.  One  of  them 
was  an  old  ewe.  She  was  dreadfully 
lame  and  the  men  gave  her  to  me  to 
get  rid  of  her.  I  called  her  Polly  and 
fed  her  and  she  seemed  better. 
Wrinkles  is,  her  lamb.  Polly  died  when 
Wrinles  was  a  few  days  old  and  I 
brought  him  up  on  a  bottle.  He  was 
a  winter  lamb  and  I  had  a  job  to  raise 
him.  He  is  what  we  call  a  'cade'  lamb. 
That's  why  he's  so  determined  to 
stay  where  I  am." 

"You're  a  regular  farm  girl,  Ma- 
ry," remarked  Lorena.  "I  don't  know 
much  of  anything  about  animals  or 
poultry.  A  sheep  is  a  sheep  to  me.  I 
knew  Wrinkles  looked  different  from 
the  rest  of  the  sheep  around  here  but 
I  didn't  realize  he  represented  a  dif- 
ferent breed.  But  I  must  be  going.  I'll 
see  you  tonight,  I  hope." 

The  little  runabout  vanished  in  a 
cloud  of  dust  but  Mary  still  stood  at 
the  gate.  She  was  thinking  of  Lo- 
rena's  words.  'You're  a  regular  farm 
girl,  Mary."  Usually  Mary  was  one 
of  the  most  cheerful  of  mortals  but 
somehow  today  she  felt     dissatisfied. 

"Lorena  is,  a  doctor's  daughter  and 
she's  been  away  every  vacation  and 
traveled  to  lots  of  places,"  thought 
Mary.  "Helen  Salters  is  going  to  be 
an  artist.  She  won  a  prize  in  draw- 
ing last  year.   Blanche  Bailey  is  go- 
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ing  to  be  a  great  prima  donna.  But 
all  I  can  do  is  to  raise  sheep  and 
calves  and  hens  and — an  scour  milk 
pails.  It  doesn't  seem  fair. 

Mary  was  particularly  interested 
in  Blanche  Bailey.  Blanche  was  only 
twenty,  four  years  older  than  Mary. 
She  had  grown  up  in  the  little  town 
of  Willow  Gulch.  Two  summers  be- 
fore a  tourist  had  heard  Blanche 
sing.  Her  unusually  clear,  high,  sil- 
ver sweet  voice  had  attracted  his  at- 
tention and  he  had  brought  a  friend, 
a  famous  teacher,  to  see  and  hear 
her.  A  wealthy  woman  had  provided 
funds  for  her  to  study  and  she  was 
winning  high  praise  in  the  musical 
world. 

"Blanche  has  real  talent,''  Mary 
reminded  herself.  "God  has  giv^n  her 
a  wonderful  voice.  But  what  in  the 
■world  is  my  talent?" 

She  laughed  a  little  bitterly.  "If  I 
could  have  just  what  I  wanted,  I'd 
take  a  course  at  a  good  agricultural 
college.  Then  I  would  come  home  and 
build  some  new  poultry  houses  and 
start  raising  white  Wyandotte  poul- 
try. I'm  so  tired  of  having  just  scrub 
poultry  and  I  do  like  the  big,  snow 
white  Wyandottes.  I'd  raise  some 
calves  and  some  sheep  so  if  eggs  and 
poultry  happened  to  be  low,  I'd  still 
make  the  farm  pay.  'Diversified 
farming'  they  call  it  now  because 
something  is  always  bringing  in  an 
income.  But  what's  the  use  of  think- 
ing about  it?  I  don't  dare  even  to 
mention  it  because  it  would  trouble 
father  and  mother  so  to  think  they 
couldn't  send  me  away  to  school. 
Maybe  next  year  when  times  are  bet- 
ter—" 

Mary  stopped  and  sighed.  "It's  al- 
ways next  year,"  she  said  aloud 
never  have  anything  when  I  want  it 

A  tug  at  her  apron  made  her  look 
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down.  Wrinkles  was  chewing  at  the 
bottom  of  the  apron. 

Mary  gave  him  a  push.  "Stop  it, 
Wrinkles"  she  commanded.  "Come 
around  in  the  back  yard  where  you 
belong." 

Wrinkles  trotted  dociley  at  her 
heels,  as  she  went  around  the  house. 
On  the  back  step,  Mary's  little  broth- 
er was  mending  a  rope  harness. 

"What's  the  matter,  Sammy?"  ask- 
ed Mary.  "You  look  cross." 

"I  harness  Wrinkles  into  my  cart," 
complained  Sammy.  "He  can  draw  it 
all  right  but  he  heard  you  talking 
with  Lorena  and  he  ran  away  and 
tipped  over  the  cart  and  broke  the 
harness.   He  butts,  too — butts  hard!" 

"Gracious,  Wrinkles"  laughed  Ma- 
ry. "You  certainly  are  getting  a  bad 
reputation." 

"He  looks  like  a  ball  of  wool,"  said 
Sammy,"  just  silky  wool.  But  his 
horns  are  awful  sharp  and  he  knock- 
ed me  clear  over  yesterday.  If  I  didn't 
belong  to  a  Band  of  Mercy,  >  I'd  whip 
him." 

"Wrinkles  doesn't  mean  to  be  ugly, 
Sammy,"  explained  Mary.  "He  just 
wants  his  own  way.  All  cade  sheep 
do." 

Mary  went  into  the  house  and  told 
her  mother  about  Blanche  Bailey. 

"It  must  be  wonderful  to  be  a  great 
singer  and  give  so  much  pleasure  to 
people,"   s,he   added  wistfully. 

"That  is  true,"  agreed  Mrs.  Anslo, 
"but  I'm  glad  every  one  of  us  can 
give  somebody  pleasure.  That  makes 
it  possible  for  us  all  to  make  the 
world  happier." 

"I  suppose  so,"  said  Mary  slowly, 
"but  sometimes  I — " 

A  noise  interrupted  her.  Wrinkles 
was  butting  the  screen  door. 

"You  can't  come  in  here,  Wrinkles. 
It's  too  hot  for  you.  Go     away"     or- 
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dered  Mary. 

"Take  him  out  this  pan  of  carrot 
and  potato  peelings,  Mary,"  said 
Mrs.  Anslo.  "They'll  take  up  his  at- 
tention a  little  while,  anyway." 

Wrinkles  was  especially  fond  of 
carrot  peelings.  When  Mary  looked 
out  a  few  minutes  later,  he  was  just 
finishing  them.  Sammy  had  mended 
his  harness  and  was  busy  with  his 
cart.  Suddenly  he  turned  his  head  to- 
ward the  road. 

"Mary,  there's  a  gray  dog  coming," 
he  announced.  "No,  it's  a  coyote.  It's 
acting  awful  queer." 

"A  coyote  so  near  the  house  in  the 
clay  time!"  exclaimed  Mary.  "Why  it 
is  a  coyote  and  it  is  coming  in  the 
yard." 

The  next  instant  Mary's  heart 
gave  one  terrific  bound  and  seemed  to 
stop  beating.  She  was,  literally  para- 
lyzed for  a  moment  with  fear.  The 
greatest  terror  of  the  range  had  in- 
vaded the  peaceful  farm  yard.  The 
gaunt,  gray  creature  approaching  the 
house  was  a  mad  coyote.  Its  eyes 
looked  glazed  and  strange  and  its 
jaws  were  flecked  with  foam.  It 
snaped  again  and  again  at  some  im- 
aginary object. 

Puzzled  but  not  frightened,  Sammy 
did  not  run.  The  coyote  was  almost 
upon  him  when  Mary  flung  the  door 
wide  and  rushed  out.  Down  the  road 
she  saw  a  cloud  of  dust  and  guessed 
that  some  of  the  stockmen  or  sheep 
herders  had  seen  the  coyote  and  were 
trailing  it.  If  she  could  only  keep  it 
from  attacking  Sammy — 

"Help  me!"  she  panted.  "Oh,  God, 
do  help  me!  Do  send  me  help." 

Her  prayer  was  suddenly  answer- 
ed. Turning  from  his  pan  of  peel- 
rings,  Winkles  saw  the  gray  creature. 
To  him  it  was  a  strange  dog.  Wrink- 
les disliked  strange  dogs.  He  uttered 


a  challenging  "B-a-a!"     and     leaped 
forward  with  lowered  head. 

Sammy  had  been  quite  right  when 
he  said  that  Wrinkles  could  butt.  The 
horns  of  the  cade  sheep  caught  the 
coyote  fairly  in  the  side  and  knocked 
it  over.  A  thudding  of  hoofs  sounded 
in  Mary's  ears.  There  was  a  quick 
shot  and  the  danger  was  ended. 

"I  got  a  glimpse  of  the  beast  and 
followed  him,"  said  a  sun-burned 
herder,  as  he  smiled  at  Mary,  "but  I 
lost  him  among  the  thickets  in  Cherry 
Coulee.  I  thought  he  might  have  come 
up  this  way  and  I  rode  over  to  see. 
It  was  lucky  I  did." 

Mary  sat  down  on  the  steps  and 
threw  her  arms  around  Wrinkles'1 
wooly  neck. 

"Oh,  Wrinkles!"  she  cried.  "You 
bles,sed  Wrinkles.  Sammy  would  sure- 
ly have  been  bitten,  if  it  hadn't  been 
for  you.  You  can  butt  a  hole  through 
the  screen  door.  I'll  never  scold  you 
again." 

Mrs.  Anslo  joined  Mary  in  petting; 
Wrinkles.  "He  is  certainly  the  hero 
of  the  occasion,"  she  agreed.  "I'm 
glad  we  didn't  send  him  to  pasture 
with  the  other  sheep." 

Wrinkles  seemed  to  realize  that  he 
had  done  something  that  pleased  the 
family.  He  trotted  up  and  down  the 
path  like  a  dog.  Every  few  minutes 
he  peeped  through  the  screen  door  at 
Mary.  Finally  he  lay  down  by  the 
steps.  He  was  lying  there  when  it 
came  time  to  go  to  the  church  supper 
and  concert. 

"We'll  have  to  shut  him  up,"  said 
Mr.  Anslo,  "or  he'll  follow  us." 

"I'll  put  him  in  the  shed  and  turn 
the  wccden  button  on  the  door,"  Ma- 
ry told  her  father.  "He  won't  like  it 
b*"t  the  shed  is  nice  and  roomy  and 
I'll  give  him  some  nice  clover  hay." 

It  seemed  to  the  Anslos   as  if  the 
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road  was  full  of  cars  and  wagons. 
The  news  that  Blanche  Bailey  was  to 
sing  had  spread  far  and  wide.  Peo- 
ple had  come  from  all  the  farms  for 
miles  and  even  from  far  out  in  the 
"dry  farming"  district  on  the  edge  of 
the  desert.  It  was  like  an  "Old  Home 
Day"  as  friends  who  had  not  seen 
each  other  in  months  and  even  years 
met.  There  were  many  strangers  in 
the  gathering  and  again  Mary  was 
conscious  of  the  same  wistful  feeling 
she  had  felt  that  morning. 

By  the  time  the  concert  began,  the 
church  was  crowded.  Delicious  smells 
floated  up  from  the  basement  dining 
room.  Suddenly  a  hush  fell  over  the 
gathering.  A  slim,  tall  girl  in  white 
stepped  forward  and  began  to  sing. 
Blanche  Bailey  made  no  attempt  to 
impress  the  congregation  with  her 
superior  knowledge  of  music.  The 
song  she  sang  was  an  old  favorite, 
known  to  many,  but  her  voice  brought 
out  the  sweetness  of  the  beautiful 
words  and  seemed  to  carry  them  far 
out  across  the  starlit  fields. 

"Oh,  if  I  could  only  sing  like  that!" 
thought  Mary. 

As  the  applause  died  away,  a  pat- 
tering sound  startled  her.  There  was 
a  roar  of  laughter.  Coming  up  the 
church  aisle  was  Wrinkles. 

"He  must  have  butted  the  shed 
door  until  he  turned  the  button,"  said 
Mary,  her  cheeks  scarlet  with  embar- 
rassment. "I'll  take  him  out,"  she  told 
her  father.  "He  won't  go  without  me. 
Oh,  Wrinkles  you're  a  blessing  and  a 
nuisance !  I  don't  know  what  to  do 
with  you." 

A  tall,  bronzed  man  followed  Mary 
and  Wrinkles  out.  "My  name  is  John 
Eldred,"  he  said  quickly.  "May  I  ask 
you  where  you  got  this  sheep,  Miss — " 

"Miss  Anslo,"  finished  Mary  sur- 
prised at  his  keen  interest  in  Wrink- 


les. He  was  feeling  the  cade  sheep. 
Deftly  he  drew  Wrinkles'  silky  wool 
through  his  strong,  brown  fingers. 
His,  eyes  shone,  as  he  studied  every 
line  of  Wrinkles'  sturdy,  baggy  body. 
He  listened  intently  to  Mary's  story 
of  old  Polly  and  her  winter  lamb. 

"I  thought  so!"  he  exclaimed.  "My 
father  and  I  worked  years  to  raise  a 
particularly  fine  grade  of  Merinos. 
We  spent  a  fortune  on  them.  We  had 
a  few  that  rewarded  us  by  develop- 
ing an  unusually  fine,  silky  type  of 
wool.  Wool  like  this!  But  our  flock 
was  stolen  and  with  the  ordinary 
sheep  went  cur  cherished  Eldred  Me- 
rinos. I  have  never  seen  one  just  like 
them.  Did  the  old  sheep  you  called 
Polly  have  a  small  triangle  cut  out  of 
the  edge  of  her  right  ear?"  He  ask- 
ed the  question  eagery. 

Mary  nodded.  "Polly  had  a  triangu- 
lar ear  mark,"  she  remembered. 

"Miss  Anslo,  I  will  pay  you  five 
hundred  dollars  for  this  sheep,"  said 
Mr.  Eldred.  "He  is  worth  that  to  me. 
I  can  never  thank  you  for  raising 
him.  You  must  be  a  real  farm  girl." 

It  was  the  same  thing  Lorena  had 
said.  It  flashed  through  Mary's  mind 
that  Lorena  had  meant  it  as  a  com- 
pliment just  as  Mr,  Eldred  did  now. 
Her  heart  gave  a  glad  throb  and  she 
smiled  happily  at   Mr.   Eldred. 

"I  am  a  farm  girl,"  she  replied.  "I 
love  the  farm.  Animals  and  poultry 
and  garden  things  just  seem  to  grow 
for  me.  I  love  them  all  and  I  want 
to  learn  all  about  caring  for  them." 

"You  are  a  very  talented  young 
person,"  smiled  Mr.  Eldred.  "Only  a 
very  talented  person  who  works  with 
God  can  make  things  grow." 

There  was  a  happy  mist  before  Ma- 
ry's blue  eyes.  "Thank  you,"  she 
said   simply  as   she   patted   Wrinkles. 
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HONOR  ROLL  FOR  JUNE 


(Due  to  the  fact  that  the  boys  in  several  rooms  were  pressed  into  emergen- 
cy service  on  the  farm  during  the  month  of  Jufte,  our  school  work  was  greatly 
handicapped,  which  explains  such  a  few  names  appearing  on  the  following 
honor  roll.) 


ROOM  No.  1. 
—A— 

Charlie  Johnson. 

— B— 
Ernest  Munger. 

ROOM  No.  2 
— A— 
Charles    Bowman,    Lewis    Crabtree, 
Hubert  Davis,  Charles  Everett,  Rus- 
sell Ferris.    Hubert     Grant,     Eugene 
Hcgan,  Glenn  Young,  Russell  Moore, 
Willie  McDade  and  Lloyd  Wrenn. 
— B— 
George   Nelson,   Robert   Poole,   Jas. 
Finley  and  Henry  Irby. 


ROOM  No.  5 
— A— 

Lola  Carlisle,  Ernest  Anderson, 
Percy  Gurganious,  Frank  Hall,  Por- 
ter Whitmire,  Douglas  Wilkes,  Press- 
ley  Sanford,  Colonel  Pearce,  Ted  Pit- 
man, Edgar  Hatley,  Alfred  Hollo- 
man,  Charles  Lee  Bryant,  Hubert 
Whitmire  and  Carl  Stafford. 
— B— 

Henry  Chester,  Robert  Batson, 
George  Watts,  Lewis  Janey,  Tom 
Brown,  Herman  Lamm,  James  Cash- 
well,  Ralph  Mecimore  and  Norman 
Pike. 


"LIGHTS  0'  DAY" 


Let  days  that  have  passed,  with  errors  made 
Serve  only  as  a  guide  to  mark  the  way 
That  we  must  travel  down  through  life,  the  road 
That  leads  us  to  a  happier,  brighter  day. 

There  is  no  way  for  us  when  time  has  passed 
To  recall  words  in  heat  of  anger  said, 
Nor  undo  things  that  hurt  the  hearts  of  these 
We  loved,  nor  dry  the  bitter  tears  they  shed. 

It's  better  far  to  strive  in  future  days 
To  be  more  kind,  more  loving  and  sincere, 
To  show  by  words  and  deeds  the  brotherhood 
That  brings  to  others,  happiness  and  cheer. 


— Charles  Day. 
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INSTITUTION  NOTES 


Mr.  Carriker  and  his  carpenter 
shop  boys  have  been  busy  for  the 
past  few  days  overhauling  our  three 
mowing  machines,  which  have  been  in 
constant  service  for  several  weeks. 


James  Boger,  together  with  I. 
Harding  Hughes,  Jr.,  and  a  few  other 
friends  from  Concord,  left  last  Sat- 
urday for  Camp  Kanuga,  near  Hen- 
dersonville.  James  did  not  leave  with- 
out taking  the  precaution  to  arrange 
for  news  of  the  Fourth  of  July  base- 
ball game  to  be  sent  him. 


Mr.  K.  W.  Davis,  Boys'  Commis- 
sioner, of  Winston-Salem,  and  Mr. 
Otto  B.  Mabry,  Superintendent  of 
Public  Welfare  of  Stanly  County, 
brought  us  two  new  boys  last  Tues- 
day. Mr.  Davis  took  James  Cooper 
and  G.  W.  Goodman  back  with  him. 
Bill  Goodman,  a  brother  of  G.  W., 
came  with  Mr.  Davis  to  visit  the 
School. 


For  some  unknown  reason  the 
baseball  team  representing  the  Sun- 
shine Biscuit  Company,  of  Charlotte, 
which  was  scheduled  to  play  at  the 
Training  School  last  Saturday  after- 
noon, failed  to  make  its  appearance. 
In  order  that  our  boys,  who  were  on 
the  field  just  a-rarin'  to  go,  might  not 
be  disappointed,  a  team  composed  of 
our  substitutes  and  some  of  the  spec- 
tators was  chosen  and  a  five-inning 
game  was   played,  the  regulars  win- 


ning by  the  score  of  6  to  1.  Andrews 
pitched  three  innings  for  the  School 
team  and  allowed  two  hits  and  struck 
cut  six  batters.  Wester  twirled  the 
last  two  frames  and  one  hit  was  all 
the  "pick-ups"  could  get  off  his  slow 
ball  delivery.  The  School  lads  had 
Little  trouble  in  scoring  s,ix  runs  on 
seven  hits  and  several  errors. 


N orris  Whitaker,  of  Rutherford- 
ton,  who  was  paroled  in  April  1930, 
called  en  friends  at  the  School  last 
Sunday  afternoon.  He  informed  us 
that  he  is  employed  as  motion  picture 
machine  operator  at  the  Rutherford- 
ton  Theatre  and  is  getting  along  very 
nicely.  Ncrris  was  accompanied  by 
his  wife,  having  been  married  a  little 
more  than  six  months. 


Glenn  Page,  of  Mcrganton,  one  of 
our  old  boys,  called  on  us  last  Sun- 
day. He  accompanied  the  deputy 
sheriff  of  Burke  County,  who  came  to 
enter  a  boy  from  that  county.  The 
officer  said  that  Glenn  was  making  a 
fine  record  and  was  considered  a  good 
boy.  We  congratulate  Glenn  upon 
such  a  good  report.  His  opportunities 
were  not  as  good  as  those  of  many 
boys  who  leave  the  school. 


Our  good  friend,  Mr.  John  J.  Barn- 
hardt,  of  Concord,  who  arranges  the 
Sunday  afternoon  services  at  the 
Training  School,  had  charge  of  the 
service  in  the  auditorium  last  Sun- 
day afternoon.       After  making     the 
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opening  prayer  and  speaking  briefly 
to  the  boys,  Mr.  Barnhardt  presented 
Rev.  J.  F.  Jackson,  of  Swansboro, 
Ga.,  who  is  acting  as  supply  pastor 
at  the  Central  M.  E.  Church,  Con- 
cord, during  the  absence  of  Rev.  W. 
L.  Hutchins.  For  the  Scripture  Les- 
son, Rev.  Jackson  read  part  of  the 
eleventh  chapter  of  Acts,  which  gives 
an  account  of  the  establishment  of 
the  first  church  at  Antioch.  In  his 
talk  to  the  boys,  the  speaker  called 
special  attention  to  the  26th  verse 
which  tells  us,  "The  disciples  were 
called  Christians  first  in  Antioch." 
He  stated  that  the  members  of  many 
of  our  religious  denominations  were 
called  what  might  be  termed  nick- 
names, explaining  some  of  them  as 
follows:  People  were  called  Metho- 
dists because  of  their  ideas  of  a  par- 
ticular method  of  worship;  the  Puri- 
tans were  so  named  because  of  their 
strict  rules  as  to  purity  of  life;  the 
Protestants  because  they  protested 
against  the  Church  of  Rome.  But 
the  greatest  nickname,  said  Rev. 
Jackson,  is  the  name  Christian,  which 
was  first  given  to  people  because 
they  followed  Chris,t,  and  it  has  be- 
come the  greatest  name  in  the  world. 
In  addition  to  being  the  greatest 
name,  continued  the  speaker,  it  is  al- 
so a  greatly  confused  name  and  one 
hard  to  live  up  to.  Rev.  Jackson  then 
gave  several  reasons  explaining  what 
it  really  means  to  be  a  Christian. 
First,  he  said,  a  Christian  is  one  who 


knows  Christ;  second,  one  who  fol- 
lows Christ;  third,  one  who  glorifies 
Christ  and  makes  His  name  greater 
than  any  other  name,  and  fourth,  one 
who  always  pleases  Christ.  Christ 
was  the  first  Christian  and  set  all 
standards  of  Christianity  and  we  are 
Christians  only  as  we  live  according 
to  those  standards.  A  true  Chris- 
tian believes  in  love,  has  no  enemies, 
but  loves  all  men.  One  with  true 
Christian  love  in  his  heart  can  for- 
give and  return  good  for  evil,  living 
always  by  the  Golden  Rule.  A  Chris- 
tian is  one  who  is,  tolerant,  humble, 
broad-minded  and  is  willing  to  risk 
his  life,  if  necessary,  in  the  service  of 
Christ.  He  is  also  willing  to  go  out 
and  search  for  opportunities  to  serve 
Him.  Rev.  Jackson  concluded  by  say- 
ing that  a  Christian  is  one  who  says 
to  Christ,  "Not  my  will,  but  Thine  be 
done,"  and  loves  Him  to  the  extent 
that  he  is  filled  with  the  desire  to 
please  Him  at  all  times.  It  is  need- 
less to  say  we  were  delighted  to  have 
Mr.  Barnhardt  with  us  on  this  occa- 
sion, for  he  knows  that  he  is  always 
a  most  welcome  visitor  at  the  insti- 
tution, but  we  wish  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  express  to  him  our  ap- 
preciation in  making  it  possible  for 
our  boys  to  hear  such  a  splendid  in- 
spirational address  as  the  one  deliv- 
ered by  Rev.  Jackson,  and  to  the  lat- 
ter we  issue  a  most  cordial  invitation 
to  visit  us  again  during  his  stay  in 
Concord. 


"Errors  of  the  past  are    guide-posts  of  the  future, 
them,  and  thus  travel  with  surety  the  road  to  success." 
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GIVE  HIM  A  HAND 

If  there  is  a  fellow  who's  down  in  the  dust, 
Who  needs  to  be  told  what  is  right  and  is  wrong, 
Who  is  disliked,  and  no  one  can  trust, 
Just  give  him  a  hand  and  help  him  along. 

If  there  is  a  boy  'who  is  new  in  the  school, 
Who  doesn't  quite  see  the  worth  of  a  ride — 
Who  needs  to  be  put  just  where  he  belongs, 
Just  give  him  a  hand  and  help  him  along. 

If  there  is  a  fellow  who  does  nothing  but  grieve; 
Who  takes  all  he  can  but  has  nothing  to  leave; 
Who  thinks  there's  no  beauty  in  nature  or  song, 
Just  give  him  a  hand  and,  help  him  along; 

There's  many  a  fellow  who  won't  understand; 
Teach  him  just  what  is  the  lay  of  the  land. 
Shoiv  him,  explain  that  the  road's  not  so  long, 
Just  give  him  a  hand  and  help  him  along. 

— Roderick  Browne. 


THE  BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES  MEET 

The  members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Stonewall  Jackson 
Training  School,  including  Hon.  L.  T.  Hartsell,  chairman,  Messrs 
D.  B.  Coltrane,  J.  F.  Spruill,  Mesdames  W.  N.  Reynolds,  Cameron 

Morrison,  R.  0.  Everett  and  Miss  Easlade  Shaw,  held  the  summer 
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quarterly  meeting  last  Thursday,  July  5th,  in  the  private  office  of 
Superintendent  Boger  in  the  handsome  Cannon  Memorial  Building. 

The  report  of  the  superintendent  was  heard  and  accepted.  The 
question  of  a  larger  appropriation  for  maintenance  and  improve- 
ment so  as  to  make  the  school  measure  up  to  the  demands  of  the 
day,  "preparedness"  was  discussed  from  every  angle. 

The  one  crying  need  of  the  institution  is  equipment  for  the 
Swink-Benson-Trades-Building  so  that  each  boy  of  this  fine  school 
may  be  taught  manual  arts,  printing,  plumbing  or  any  other  trade 
possible  under  the  most  skilled  craftsmen  that  could  be  found.  The 
investment  would  be  more  than  100  per  cent  to  the  state.  Then 
every  boy  who  passes  over  the  threshold  of  this  school  out  into  the 
world  after  parolement  would  have  an  assurance  of  meeting  condi- 
tions, and  there  would  be  neither  floundering  around  or  eking  out 
an  unhappy  existence. 

Besides,  kind  friends,  you  who  are  in  a  position  to  help  the  way- 
ward boys,  remember  idleness  is  the  devil's  opportunity.  If  these 
boys  were  taught  a  trade  there  would  be  greater  contentment  and 
happiness  among  the  boys.  They  would  feel  they  were  contribut- 
ing something  to  humanity. 

SENATOR  AND  MRS.  MORRISON  VISIT  THE  SCHOOL 

The  officials  and  boys  of  the  Jackson  Training  School  felt  very 
much  "set-up"  on  the  4th  of  July,  having  as  their  distinguished 
guests  Senator  and  Mrs.  Cameron  Morrison. 

The  remark  was  made  that  it  was  quite  difficult  to  tell  which  was 
enjoying  the  day  the  most,  the  Senator  or  the  boys.  Of  course,  the 
school  and  all  of  its  activities  are  nothing  new  to  Mrs.  Morrison,  be- 
cause of  her  official  connection  with  the  institution,  having  served 
as  one  of  the  trustees  for  a  number  of  years  makes  her  familiar 
with  every  phase  of  the  school's  works. 

After  enjoying  a  splendid  dinner,  consisting  of  home-grown  veg- 
etables and  a  big  platter  of  fried  chicken,  a  game  of  baseball  was 
played  between  the  Jackson  Training  School  boys  and  the  baseball 
team  from  the  Morrison  Farm. 
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The  afternoon  sport  was  enjoyed  not  only  by  the  contestants  but 
by  all  who  witnessed  the  game.  Really  it  was  a  fine  thought  upon 
the  part  of  Senator  and  Mrs.  Morrison  to  contribute  so  very  much 
to  the  pleasure  of  the  boys  on  Independence  Day.  This  day  will 
long  be  remembered  at  the  Jackson  Training  School  as  an  eventful 
one, — a  big  dinner,  plenty  of  lemonade,  a  ball  game  and  a  visit  from 
Senator  and  Mrs.  Morrison. 


DR.  B.  B.  DOUGHERTY 

It  is  amazing  to  dwell  upon  what  Dr.  B.  B.  Dougherty,  president 
of  Appalachian  State  Teachers'  College,  Boone,  accomplished  in  so 
short  a,  time  with  such  little  money.  But,  he  was  a  man  of  great 
vision,  seeing  the  needs  of  the  people  of  the  mountains,  he  worked 
to  that  end  instead  of  endeavoring  to  amass  a  great  fortune  and 
have  his  name  registered  as  one  of  the  greatest  financiers  of  the 
whole  country. 

He  loved  people  and  succeeded  in  rendering  them  a  great  service. 
He  has  built  for  himself  a  monument  in  the  erection  of  the  Appala- 
chian College,  and  his  work  will  continue  to  grow  and  each  day 
some  human  life  will  reflect  the  glorious  works  of  Dr.  B,  B.  Dough- 
erty, the  self-made,  college  builder. 

We  point  with  pride  to  the  article  in  this  issue  of  The  Uplift  tak- 
en from  the  Charlotte  Observer,  telling  of  the  life  of  the  two 
Dougherty  brothers  and  the  evolution  of  the  great  institution  of 
learning  they  so  nobly  espoused. 


BUDGET  COMMISION 

On  the  7th  of  July  the  Budget  Commission,  Senator  Harris  New- 
man, J.  H.  Clark  and  H.  G.  Connor  swooped  down  on  the  Jackson 
Training  School  according  to  schedule.  These  fine  gentlemen  look- 
ed over  the  school  grounds  and  the  institution  in  its  entirety.  They 
quickly  took  in  the  value  of  the  school  to  the  forgotten,  and  most 
frequently  neglected  boy  who  has  become  a  victim  of  circumstanc- 
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es,  without  home  and  without  friends,  and  this  place  is  a  haven  to 
catch  up  the  broken  stitches  and  make  anew  the  boy. 

Senator  Newman  spoke  to  the  boys;  he  gave  them  to  understand 
he  was  their  friend  and  intended  to  do  his  best  for  them.  That  is 
all  right  Senator, — a  child  never  forgets  the  suggestion  of  a  prom- 
ise. We  all  hope  through  the  merciful  kindness  of  all  interested 
friends  the  Jackson  Training  School  will  receive  greater  considera- 
tion at  the  hand  of  those  who  have  the  power  to  act  at  our  next 
General  Assembly. 


THE  OPPORTUNITIES  OF  THE  CAROLINAS 

Miss  Jenn  W.  Coltrane,  one  of  the  state's  most  interested  women 
in  making  known  to  the  outside  world  the  opportunities  and  possi- 
bilities of  the  two  Carolinas  by  means  of  extensive  propaganda  and 
co-operation  upon  the  part  of  the  people,  writes  interestingly  upon 
the  subject,  "The  Opportunities  of  the  Carolinas."  We  call  atten- 
tion to  this  article  in  this  issue  of  The  Uplift. 

Miss  Coltrane,  president  of  the  Southern  Cross  Relief  Asso- 
ciation, is  conversant  with  the  needs  of  the  day  through  a  continu- 
ous study  of  the  South,  and  gives  illuminating  information  as  to 
resources,  needs  and  remedy  to  bring  about  a  better  understanding 
during  this  era  of  economic  conditions. 


WHISTLER'S  CENTENARY 

"This  month  marks  the  100th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  James 
Abbot  McNeill  Whistler,  one  of  the  most  notable  American-born 
painters,  whose  natal  day  was  July  10,  1834,  and  whose  birthplace 
was  Lowell,  Mass. 

"The  special  Mother's  Day  postage  stamps  issued  this  year  bore 
a  miniature  reproduction  of  Whistler's  famous  painting  of  his  own 
mother,  the  original  of  which  won  the  London  Salon  gold  medal  in 
1884. 

"He  was  the  son  of  an  American  army  officer,  and  started  on  a 
military  career  himself,  having  three  years   of   training   at   West 
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Point  before  he  left  the  service  to  study  art  in  Paris.  After  gaining 
recognition  as  a  painter,  etcher  and  lithographer,  he  spent  most  of 
his  time  in  England  and  on  the  continent  of  Europe. 

'"Whistler  was  somewhat  eccentric  and  given  to  quarreling  with 
other  artists  and  critics.  He  once  sued  John  Ruskin,  who  had 
sharply  criticized  his  work,  and  was  awarded  one  farthing  as  dam- 
ages.    He  ever  afterward  carried  that  coin  as  a  watch  charm. 

"The  31st  anniversary  of  Whistler's  death  also  occurs  this 
month,  he  having  died  in  London  on  July  17,  1903." 


A  FINE  LESSON 

A  young  boy  once  gave  a  man  a  pet  dog,  telling  the  man  the  dog 
could  be  taught  any  kind  of  a  trick.  Finally  the  man  retured  the 
dog,  saying  to  the  boy  it  was  impossible  to  teach  the  dog  one  thing. 
The  boy  in  reply  said,  "Well,  you  know  you  have  to  know  more  than 
the  dog  if  you  teach  him  any  thing." 

Another  fine  thought  is  given  in  the  story  of  a  cat  that  was  too 
old  to  be  of  much  use  as  a  domestic  animal.  So  the  job  of  disposing 
of  the  cat  was  given  to  the  young  son  of  the  family.  The  cat  was 
placed  in  a  bag  and  then  taken  through  a  dark  piece  of  woods  at 
night  to  a  mill  pond,  flunking  if  not  successful  in  drowning  the  cat 
it  would  be  quite  impossible  for  the  feline  to  find  its  way  back 
home. 

After  meandering  through  the  woods  for  quite  a  while  the  young 
fellow  realized  he  was  lost  without  the  least  conception  of  home. 
There  was  but  one  thing  to  do  and  that  was  release  the  cat  from 
the  bag.  This  was  done  and  the  cat  started  instantly  for  home  and 
the  boy  following. 

The  moral:  If  it  takes  wisdom  to  teach  animals, — a  finer  prepa- 
ration should  be  made  to  teach  young  folks. 
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RAMBLING  AROUND 

By  Old  Hurrygraph 


"Oh,  you'll  not  be  any  poorer 

If  you  smile  along  the  way, 
And  your  lot  will  not  be  harder 

For  the  kindly  things  you  say. 
Don't  imagine  you  are  wasting 

Time     for     others     that     you 
spend ; 
You  can  rise  to  wealth  and  glory 

And  still  nause  to  be  a  friend." 


Girls'   fingernails   are  now  in      the 
class  with  newspapers.     They  attract 
attention  and  are  re(a)d. 
— o — 

"Bowlegs  are  a  sign  of  courage," 
says  a  scientist.  That  certainly  is  so 
among  many  of  those  who  wear  ab- 
breviated skirts. 

— o — 

A  pull  is  a  good  thing  to  have,  if 
you  have  a  good  thing  to  pull  along. 
A  great  many  people  have  pulls  these 
days.  But  the  trouble  is,  they  pull 
the  wrong  way. 

It  is  said  that  an  instrument  has 
been  invented  that  will  throw  the 
voice  of  the  speaker  a  mile.  The  ra- 
dio will  beat  that.  But  I  would  like 
to  see  an  instrument  that  would  throw 
the  crooners  at  least  two  miles. 

A  very  popular  newspaper  man 
who  presides  over  a  Durham  weekly 
was  not  long  ago  presented  by  a 
friend,  with  a  new,  handsomely 
bound  book,  the  title  of  which  was 
"What  I  Know  About  Women."  The 
■said  n.  p.  m.  was  highly  elated 
and  inwardly  reasoned  that  now  he 
would    learn    something.     But,        be- 


hold, when  he  opened  the  volume  the 
contents  between  the  two  lids  were 
nothing  but  blank  leaves,  which  left  a 
blank  on  his  countenance.  The  Col- 
onel got  the  hull,  but  Hull  did  not  get 
the  kernel. 

• — o — 
A  gentleman  had  sent  for  a  plum- 
ber to  fix  an  upstairs  tap,  and 
as  he  and  wife  started  down 
stairs  they  met  the  plumber  coming 
up.  The  gentleman  said:  "Before  I 
go  down  stairs,  I  would  like  to  ac- 
quaint you  with  the  trouble."  The 
plumber  politely  removed  his  hat  and 
murmured:  "Pleased  to  meet  you, 
ma'am." 

A  negro  woman,  with  apparently 
extensive  social  proclivities,  appeared 
at  the  Christian  Printing  Company — 
the  firm  that  "Makes  Type  Talk"— 
arid  desired  a  supply  of  visiting 
cards.  When  asked  what  name  she 
wished  on  the  cards,  she  said:  "Mah 
name  is  Daffodill  Jonquill  John- 
ston." The  Printery  thought  it  had 
secured  work  from  a  flower  garden. 
— o — 

Freedom  from  war  is  possible,  yet 
no  one  has  yet  learned  how  to  bring 
it  about.  All  wars  can  be  averted 
ethically.  Wars  will  not  cease  until 
Ave,  as  a  nation,  can  find  a  way  to 
pour  common  sense  into  human 
heads.  Common  sense  is,  not  so  com- 
mon as  you  might  think,  even  among 
individuals.  When  we  think  we  are 
indubitably  right,  and  the  fellow  who 
disagrees  with  us  is  ail  wrong,  and 
has  no  sense,  there  is  where  we  are 
losing  what  little  common  sense  we 
have  and  are  showing  the  perversity 
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of  nature.  The  pouring  process  should 
begin  with  each  one  of  us. 

There  are  steaks  and  steaks.  I'll 
stake  my  word  on  the  fact  that  every 
community  has  tough  steaks  and  ten- 
der steaks.  Steaks  rare  that  will 
make  one  rear  and  pitch,  when  he 
wants  a  steak  that  is  a  steak.  What 
is  a  steak?  It's  a  liberal  slice,  thick 
and  juicy,  grilled  in  butter,  brown  as 
a  toast.  So  tender  you  could  cut  it 
with  the  back  of  your  knife.  So  full 
of  flavor  that  it  gives  your  tongue  a 
thrill  and  your  palate  an  exquisite 
sensation.  That's  the  kind  of  a  steak 
that  counts.  All  the  others  are  mis- 
takes. 

— o — 
The  Sanatorium  Sun,  published 
monthly  by  the  extension  department 
of  the  North  Carolina  Sanatorium, 
Sanatorium,  N.  C,  with  J.  M.  Gibson, 
a  talented  editor,  is  as  bright  as  its 
name  indicates,  and  as  spicy  as  the 
condiments  used  in  a  fruit  ,cake.  Un- 
der the  head  of  "Sanatorium  Life," 
its  jokes  are  veritable  risible  tick- 
lers. Here's  one  in  the  last  issue: 
"What  are  the  heads  of  Indian  tribes 
called?''  one  patient  asked  another 
"Chiefs,"  the  other  answered.  "That's 
right.  Now  what  are  the  Indian 
chiefs'  daughters  called?"  Why, 
mischiefs,  I  guess." 

I  am  thoroughly  convinced,  day  by 
day,  that  the  Almighty  wants  us  to 
have  a  superabundance  of  faith,  but 
it  is  useless  unless  thoroughly  satur- 
ated with  good  works.  We  ought  to 
laugh  more  and  not  take  oureslves  so 


seriously.  Our  main  business  in  life 
is,  to  do  the  very  best  we  know  how, 
the  most  important  thing  immediately 
at  hand,  refusing  either  to  worry  or 
accept  responsibility  for  results.  We 
ought  to  accept  life  more  as  a  big 
game,  and  take  our  hard  jolts  on  the 
jaw  with  a  smile,  being  thankful  for 
them  as  training  developers.  And  we 
ought  not  to  kid  ourselves  that  we 
amount  to  much  except  in  proportion 
as  we  do  worth  while  things  every 
day. 

— o — 

I  am  just  thinking  of  an  outstand- 
ing achievement  during  these  times 
when  people  talk  so  much  about  de- 
pression, that  preaches  a  sermon 
more  powerful  than  words  can  depict. 
It  is  the  building  of  the  big  Christian 
Science  $3,000,000  publishing  house  in 
Boston.  The  Christian  Science,  you 
know,  believe  that  God  not  only 
knows  how  to  do  things  but  is  willing 
to  do  them,  irrespective  of  what  we 
think  about  prosperity.  This  publish- 
ing house  was  built  and  paid  for  by 
the  subscriptions  of  the  usual  run  of 
people  who  belong  to  the  branch 
churches,  all  over  the  world.  If  we 
would  apply  this  same  kind  and  de- 
gree of  faith  with  works  to  our  indi- 
vidual lives  that  this  Christian 
Science  group  did  to  meet  this  organi- 
zation problem,  we'd  have  no  depres- 
sions. The  Christian  Scientists  do 
not  make  a  lot  of  fuss  about  doing 
things — they  just  go  ahead  and  do 
'em. 

— o — 

This  is  "Old  Hurrygraph"  signing 
off  for  a  vacation  in  the  mountains. 


"Money  can  buy  a  mighty  good  dog,  but  it  cannot  buy  the  wag  of  the  tail." 
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THE  OPPORTUNITIES  OF 

THE  CAROLINAS 


Jenn  W.  Coltrane, 

Last  week  in  Charlotte  Coleman 
W.  Roberts,  who  has  so  efficiently  or- 
ganized the  Carolina  Motor  Club,  ad- 
dressed a  group  of  interested  citizens, 
whom  he  had  invited  to  be  present,  to 
participate  in  the  organizing  of  The 
Carolinas,  Incorporated.  Mr.  Roberts 
gave  in  detail  the  reasons  he  felt  the 
citizens  of  the  two  states  were  now 
ready  with  a  balanced  program  to  let 
the  universe  know  what  we  have  so 
selfishly  kept  to  ourselves.  Time  will 
not  permit  me  to  give  you  fully  Mr. 
Roberts'  program.  He  will,  no  doubt, 
give  it  to  you  over  the  air  or  in 
pamphlet  form  and  we  hope  in  the 
meantime  you  will  write  to  him  for  a 
copy  of  his  concentrated  ideas  on  this 
undertaking.  Remember,  we  often 
lose  the  opportunity  of  a  lifetime  be- 
cause we  ourselves  make  no  effort  to 
gain  knowledge  we  ourselves  need. 

The  meeting  went  over  with  stu- 
pendous enthusiasm,  and  The  Caro- 
linas, Incorporated  was  launched  con- 
taining a  developed  program  for  the 
two  Carolinas.  Dr.  L.  B.  Morse,  of 
Chimney  Rock,  was  elected  president 
and  Mr.  Roberts  himself  was  elected 
executive  vice  president.  The  officers 
are  divided  between  the  two 
states.  Since  the  officers  consist  only 
of  men,  I  can't  imagine  why  they  ask- 
ed me  to  be  the  first  speaker  to  give 
you  their  enthusiasm  and  our  enthusi- 
asm, when  I  am  only  a  woman. 

There  is  not  a  single  person  who  is 
not  interested  in  mystery.  A  small 
boy  asked  me  this  week  if  I  believed 
in  Santa  Claus  and  I  smiled  back  at 
him  with  great  glee  and  said     "You 


in  Concord  Tribune 

bet  I  do.  If  Santa  Claus  were  only 
the  Spirit  of  Sharing  I  would  believe 
in  him  just  as  much  as  I  do  now. 
Don't  let  anyone  make  you  lose  your 
faith  in  the  Spirit  of  Sonta  Claus." 

Where  there  is  no  vision  there  can 
be  no  accomplishment.  We  not  only 
have  a  vision  for  these  two  states 
pulling  together,  which  once  were 
one,  but  we  have  a  program  which 
will  make  possible  the  co-ordination 
of  our  plans. 

For  five  years  I  have  made  a  con- 
tinuous study  of  the  South.  Believ- 
ing it  essential  to  begin  this  move- 
ment at  home,  I  have  studied  North 
Carolina's  needs  especially.  I  can 
tell  you  a  great  many  things  of  in- 
terest. For  example,  our  mineral 
properties  are  of  unlimited  value.  Has 
it  ever  dawned  on  you  why  the  great 
mining  interests  of  this  state  have 
been  so  apparently  dormant?  Well,  I 
found  the  answer.  Our  politicians 
scld  our  birthright,  not  intentionally, 
but  because  they  did  not  know.  Big 
interests  hold  all  the  options  on  our 
most  valuable  mining  and  forest 
property.  Why?  Because  the  min- 
ing industry  of  the  west  wanted 
no  competition.  Why?  Because  the 
former  secretary  of  the  treasury  of 
the  United  States,  North  Carolina's 
biggest  taxpayer,  was  interested  in 
Peruvian  bonds,  and  he  had  Peruvian 
concessions  and  other  foreign  conces- 
sions. With  cheap  labor  he  could  con- 
trol many  products.  North  Carolina 
thought  options  at  a  small  price  were 
money,  and  so  we "  sold  ourselves  out 
to  idleness;  while  others  have  become 
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rich,  we  have  remained  in  a  state  of 
non-activity  with  little  progress  along 
that  line. 

Why  it  used  to  be  North  Carolina 
could  not  borrow  money  unless,  one  or 
two  people  said  so.  We  are  grateful 
to  Governor  Ehringhaus  that  he  has 
lifted  us  out  of  that  disgrace.  North 
Carolina  is  beginning  to  wake  up  to 
the  fact  that  she  has  sold  her  birth- 
right for  a  mess  of  pottage.  Now 
South  Carolina  has  been  more  experi- 
mental. Her  agricultural  program 
has  been  of  great  value.  Purebred 
cotton  seed  alone  will  save  the  one 
million  people  the  Bankhead  bill 
has  put  out  of  employment.  We  aie 
rich  m  agriculture  and  yet  we  have 
let  ourselves  be  fooled.  When  cotton 
is  the  only  money  crop  that  we  can 
use  to  borrow  money  from  the  banks, 
we  have  again  seen  only  the  bait  of  a 
few  cents  higher  price  for  cotton,  and 
turned  America's  greatest  money  pro- 
ducing crop  into  new  channels  which 
are  opening  the  doors  of  other  na- 
tions to  get  rich  off  our  own  highly 
developed  crop,  while  we  in  the 
South  become  more  impoverished. 

We  women  say  wake  up.  We  are 
launching  a  consumers'  drive  in  the 
two  Carolinas  through  The  Carolinas 
Magazine,  which  I  happen  to  be  act- 
ing as  editor  for.  We  are  familiariz- 
ing ourselves  with  homemade  pro- 
ducts. We  want  our  manufacturers 
to  trademark  our  products  and  let  us 
know  what  turns  money  over  more 
quickly.  I  have  kept  house  for  nine- 
teen years,  and  I  know  money  kept  at 
home  means  more  money  to  buy  with. 
We  women  have  made  food  surveys, 
consumer's  surveys,  etc.  We  are  ready 
for  action,  but  we  have  waited  on  our 
men  to  take  a  lead  because  we  believe 
in  you.     We  don't  want  to     do     your 


work.  We  expect  you  to  tell  us  what 
your  experience  has  taught  you,  and 
we  are  willing  to  share  with  you  what 
ours  has  taught  use.  You  entrust  your 
buying  to  us,  and  we  want  to  save 
your  money.     Give  us  a  chance. 

We  find  we  make  so  few  finished 
products  in  the  two  states  that  it  is 
next  to  impossible  to  supply  your 
needs  with  what  we  know  we  have  in 
the  states,  but  unfortunately  outsid- 
ers have  outhought  us,  and  through 
the  channels  of  trade  they  have  made 
us  have  an  inferiority  complex  and 
we  have  not  even  guessed  the  secret, 
we  must  alone  solve  our  own  prob- 
lems. 

When  we  launched  the  cotton  move- 
ment in  the  South  a  few  years  ago 
with  a  slogan  "We  grow  cotton,  we 
manufacture  cotton,  let's  wear  cot- 
ton," I  laughed  and  said,  "Nobody 
cares  what  we  grow  and  manufacture 
unless  they  profit  by  it,  and  I  doubt  if 
the  women  whose  husbands  own  cot- 
ton mills  will  wear  cotton  because 
they  don't  know  its  value."  I  had  a 
slogan,  "Cotton  charms  fascinate, 
and  when  they  do,  they  turn  indus- 
try's wheeJs."  But  rayon  took  the 
slogan  and  made  rayon  so  attractive 
that  again  we  forgot,  and  so  today 
about  eighty-two  percent  of  the  cot- 
ton mills  spin  rayon.  What  is  hap- 
pening to  cotton?  What  will  this 
lack  of  the  use  of  cotton  do  to  our  na- 
tional income  as  well  as  to  the  pro- 
tection of  our  multitude  of  farmers? 
It  is  time  for  us  to  begin  to  think,  and 
think  for  ourselves,  not  think  what 
someone  else  is  trying  to  make  us  be- 
lieve, because  they  profit  by  it,  but 
think  in  terms  of  self-preservation. 
We  want  them  to  profit,  but  we  have 
a  right  to  share  the  profits  also. 

The     Carolinas     Magazine,     which 
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has  been  fighting  these  battles  far 
three  years  as  a  quarterly  and  which 
is  working  to  become  a  monthly,  can 
give  you  surprising  facts  on  both 
Carolinas.  Get  the  June  issue  next 
week.     See  what  it  has  for  you. 

Carolinas,  Incorporated,  is  asking 
for  no  state  funds,  it  is  asking  you 
to  buy  stamps.  Every  person  in  the 
state  is  asked  to  stamp  their  things 
with  stamps  of  patriotism.  I  am  au- 
thorized by  officials  of  the  Carolinas 
to  announce  they  will  pay  a  cash  prize 
of  $15.00  for  the  best  subject  sub- 
mitted for  one  of  The  Carolina  scenic 
and  historical  stamps.  All  other  sug- 
gestions received  that  are  acceptable 
for  reproducing  on  a  stamp  will  be 
awarded  a  prize  of  $1.00.  Your  sug- 
gestion for  a  stamp  may  be  in  the 
form  of  a  photograph  or  a  drawing 
of  any  historic  object,  scenic  point, 
agricultural  or  industrial  item    or  de- 


scribing some  opportunity  offered  by 
The  Carolinas,  Inc.  This  contest 
closes  on  June  30th.  Now  see  what 
you  can  do  to  save  your  home,  build 
your  own  state,  and  get  happiness  for 
yourself  and  family. 

North  Carolina  scatters  sunshine. 
South  Carolina  scatters  mother  na- 
ture's gifts  in  highly  developed 
foods.  We  are  combining  our  re- 
sources. My  time  is  up  and  I  dare 
not  try  to  tell  you  more,  but  listen  in 
for  the  mysteries  and  secrets  to  be 
shared  with  you  about  The  Carolinas. 

As  president  of  the  Southern  Cross 
Relief  Association  Incorporated,  I  am 
offering  The  Caroinas,  Inc.,  an  oppor- 
tunity to  share  the  privilege  of  our 
experiments,  as  we  are  launching  an 
experiment  station  in  Cabari"us  coun- 
ty, which  as  you  know  will  be  profit- 
able to  the  state. 


WHAT'S  WATT  WITH  THE  KILOWATT 

What  is  a  watt  ? 

Electrically  speaking,  a  watt  is  equivalent  to  10  ergs,  or  one 
foule  per  second,  or  approximately  1-746  of  a  horse  power,  rf 
you  know  what  that  is.  It  was  named  after  James  Watt,  a 
Scottish  inventor. 

What  is  a  kilowatt,  or  a  kilowatt  hour  ? 

A  kilowatt  is  not  a  watt  killer.  It  is  a  practical  unit  of  elec- 
trical energy.  A  Kilowatt  hour  is  equivalent  to  the  use  of  1,000 
watts  for  one  hour.  All  electric  appliances  consume  a  certain 
number  of  watts  in  operation.  The  wattage  is  stamped  on  most 
appliances  and  lamps.  For  example,  50-watt  lamp  burning  for 
one  hour  consumes  50  watt  hours,  or  one  twentieth  of  a  kilo- 
watt hour.  A  100-watt  lamp  burning  for  half  an  hour  con- 
sumes the  same  amount  as  the  50-watt  lamp  burning  for  an 
hour. 

The  definition  of  the  watt  and  the  kilowatt  is  so  involved 
that  most  people  let  it  go  at  just  what  it  says.  Probably  that's 
the  best  thing  to  do  about  it. — Selected. 
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MAKING  ALUMINUM 

By  Majel  Ivey  Seay 


There's  romance  in  the  story  of  the 
making  of  aluminum.  If  you  don't 
believe  it,  just  go  down  to  Badin,  the 
Aluminum  City,  where  one  of  the 
largest  reduction  plants  in  the  coun- 
try is  located  and  see  for  yourself 
how  the  shining  metal  is  made. 

More  than  fifty  years  ago,  a  young 
mining,  engineer  from  England  real- 
ized that  the  power  of  the  Narrows 
could  be  harnessed  for  man's  use.  The 
Narrows  is  that  section  of  the  Yadkin 
River  where  for  more  than  two  miles 
the  waters  are  hemmed  in  a  passage 
about  sixty  feet  wide,  hewn  through 
the  rock  cliffs. 

A  power  project  was  started  but 
after  many  misfortunes,  it  finally  col- 
lapsed. Another  company  at  last  took 
up  the  construction  work.  Thousands 
of  acres  were  flooded,  four  great  lakes 
created  and  the  largest  spillway  dam 
in  the  world  built  across  the  river. 
The  water  which  the  dam  holds  back 
is  the  largest  artificial  lake  in  the 
South — a  lake  so  vast  that  it  took 
thirty  days  to  fill  it. 

So  much  electricity  is  harnessed  by 
this  dam  and  another  one  two  miles 
below  it  that  it  lights  the  homes  and 
runs  the  factories  of  some  of  North 
Carolina's  leading  cities.  The  Caro- 
lina Aluminum  Company,  which  owns 
the  plant,  uses  more  electrical  power 
than  any  city  in  the  state. 

The  actual  work  of  producing  the 
pig  aluminum  takes  place  in  the  fur- 
nace rooms,  or  "Pot  Rooms,"  as  they 
are  called.  The  fui-naces  are  very 
hard  to  start  again  after  they  have 
cooled,  so  the  operation  of  a  Pot  Room 


is  continuous,  the  work  being  divided 
into  three  eight-hour  shifts. 

There  is  a  special  carbon  plant  for 
making  the  carbons  used  as  electrod- 
es. This  plant  is  within  itself  a  mam- 
moth factory.  Practically  all  the 
work  is  done  by  roaring,  pounding 
machines,  many  of  which  are  of  giant 
proportions.  It  is  fascinating  to 
watch  the  huge  press  manipulate  the 
carbon  and  finally  push  out  from  its 
maw  a  perfectly-shaped  carbon.  So 
expertly  do  the  men. control  the  ma- 
chines that  they  operate  with  almost 
human  cleverness. 

Pots  and  pans  are  not  all  that  is 
made  from  aluminum.  An  enterpris- 
ing citizen  of  Badin  has  an  awning 
made  of  the  up-and  coming  metal.  It 
is  said  that  it  also  is  being  used  for 
living  room  furniture. 

The  progressive  town  of  Badin  is 
built  around  the  Alumin  Plant  which 
is  the  main  industry.  Both  working 
and  living  conditions  are  as  nearly 
ideal  as  it  is  possible  to  make  them. 
There  are  clean  surroundings,  com- 
fortable homes,  excellent  educational 
conditions,  proper  health  safeguards, 
plenty  of  opportunities  for  different 
kinds  of  recreation,  and  churches  for 
the  development  of  the  spiritual  side 
of  life. 

You  won't  find  any  labor  troubles 
in  the  Badin  organization.  Because  of 
the  big-heartedness  of  the  executives, 
who  live  close  enough  to  the  workmen 
to  understand  their  troubles,  share  in 
their  joys  and  help  in  their  sorrows, 
many  of  the  workmen  have  been  with 
the  Company  since     work     was     first 
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commenced.  Department  heads  and 
superintendents  are  always  available 
for  a  conference  with  any  workman, 
black  or  white,  to  discuss  any  trouble 
which  he  may  have  and  to  assist  in 
its  remedy. 

The  homes  of  the  workmen  are 
quaint  affairs,  due  to  the  fact  that 
they  were  built  by  a  French  company 


which  operated  the  plant  at  one  time. 
The  houses  are  long  and  narrow,  one 
room  wide  and  with  a  very  steep  roof. 
The  greater  number  of  houses  have 
entrances  at  different  levels. 

Incidentally,  the  back  waters  at 
Badin  have  been  stocked  with  fish 
which  are  yours  for  the  angling — that 
is.  if  you  have  a  license. 


DR.  B.  B.  DOUGHERTY,  SELF-MADE 
COLLEGE  BUILDER 


By  Leroy 

With  empty  state  coffers  still  troub- 
ling the  citizens  of  the  Old  North 
State,  more  attention  than  ever  be- 
fore is  being  given  to  the  question  of 
of  value  received  for  every  tax  dollar 
spent.  The  citizens  are  asking  it; 
economy  is  demanding  it;  conditions 
are  leaving  no  choice.  This  has  evi- 
denced itself  in  the  forming  of  the 
Greater  University,  the  eight  months 
state  supported  public  school  system, 
the  pathetic  hacking  and  slashing  at 
teachers'  salaries — and  still  we  seek  a 
way  out. 

For  thirty  years  Western  North 
Carolina  has  known,  admired,  and  pa_ 
tronized  a  man  whose  knowledge  of 
these  underlying  problems  of  our  ed- 
ucational machinery  perhaps  out- 
strips that  of  any  other  man  in  North 
Carolina  today.  More  recently,  the 
entire  state  is  coming  to  make  his  ac- 
quaintance. This  man  is  Dr.  B.  B. 
Dougherty,  president  of  Appalachian 
•State  Teachers'  college,  Boone,  North 
Carolina.  Today,  as  a  member  of  the 
State  Equalization  Board,  and  more 
prominently,  as  head  of  the  most 
economically    run   teachers   college   in 


Sossamon 

America,  his  achievements  read  like 
a  chapter  from  a  modern  success  nov- 
el. From  an  erstwhile  awkward  but 
ambitious  young  man  of  the  hills  he 
has  come  to  be  one  of  North  Caro- 
lina's ablest  educational  prophets  and 
thinkers. 

It  was  in  1907  that  North  Carolina, 
under  the  impetus  of  the  movement 
led  by  Aycock,  her  educational  gover- 
nor, began  to  forge  ahead  in  the  es- 
tablishment of  high  schools  for  the 
education  of  her  youth.  But  a  decade 
before  that  time  this  dark  young  man 
from  the  western  mountains,  Blan  B. 
Dougherty,  had  felt  their  need  and 
had  seen  the  opportunities  that  lay 
dormant,  awaiting  a  champion.  In 
1899  he  had  made  his  meager  start. 

While  yet  in  his  twenties  B.  B. 
Dougherty  had  by  dint  of  countless 
struggles,  marked  by  alternate  years 
cf  teaching  for  the  meager  sums  of 
ten  to  twenty-five  dollars  a  month  for 
four  and  five  month  periods,  gained 
an  education.  Along  with  his  broth- 
er, the  late  Daughan  Disco  Dougher- 
ty, he  had  established  in  1899  the  Wa- 
tagua  Academy.     It  was  housed  in  a 
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rickety  frame  building  south  of  what 
is  now  the  town  of  Boone.  Here  the 
elder  Dougherty  and  his  young  wife 
taught  a  few  ambitious  young  moun- 
taineers for  the  combined  salary  of 
twenty-five  dollars  per  month.  At 
this  time  Elan,  the  younger  brother, 
was  superintendent  of  public  in- 
struction for  Watagua  county.  At 
last,  he  was  doing  something  for  his 
people;  but  his  happiness  was  that  of 
a  builder,  a  pioneer — it  was  only  in 
the  hope  and  realization  of  doing 
more  and  doing  it  in  a  better  way, 
that  he  could  feel  satisfied. 

In  1903,  after  countless  trips  to 
Raleigh  in  the  interests  of  his  cause, 
during  which  he  laid  before  the  legis- 
lature the  need  and  the  worth  of  the 
mountain  people,  he  received  the 
promise  of  $1,000  for  buildings  and 
an  annual  appropriation  of  $1,500  for 
upkeep  and  running  expenses.  This 
grant  was  prefaced  with  the  condition 
that  he  himself  raise  a  like  amount. 
To  question  the  success  of  that  ven- 
ture is  not  to  know  Blan  Dougherty. 
Knowing  him  today — lean  and  wiry 
and  full  of  a  quiet  enthusiasm  that  is 
known  for  getting  things  done — one 
can  but  imagine  this  restless  young 
man  of  1903. 

Saddling  his  horse,  Dougherty  rede 
among  his  beloved  hills  and  laid  his 
cause  before  the  people  who  knew  and 
loved  and  trusted  him.  They  had 
faith  in  his  ability.  Contributions — 
small  for  the  most  part,  but  making 
up  in  number  what  they  lacked  in 
size — came  in  from  every  quarter. 
The  town  of  Boone  alone  contributed 
$1,000. 

When  the  Dougherty  brothers  pull- 
ed rein  and  began  to  work  out  the  in- 
tricacies of  actual  organization, 
they  had  secured  the  then  handsome 


sum  of  $10  000.  This  had  come  from 
interested  individuals  from  almost  ev- 
ery state  east  of  the  Mississippi.  In 
the  interests  of  his  people,  this  young 
mountaineer  with  a  seriousness  of 
purpose  that  was  unmistakable,  had 
talked  with  the  financiers  and  monied 
men  of  Philadelphia,  New  York,  and 
other  eastern  centers.  As  usual,  he 
had  won.  With  Dougherty  today,  af- 
ter 63  years,  winning  has  become 
something  of  a  habit.  But  then?  It 
had  been  different. 

Today,  thirty-one  years  later,  Ap- 
palachian State  Teachers'  college  has 
buildings  worth  well  above  $1,000,000. 
A  new  and  modern  gymrasium  (the 
college  now  has  two)  has  recently 
been  completed. 

Even  as  this  is  written,  a  new  li- 
brary building  is  nearing  completion. 

And  they  are  being  constructed  at 
figures  that  should  make  colleges  else- 
where sit  up  and  take  note.  For  in- 
stance, several  years  ago  an  admini- 
stration building  contract  bid  was 
held.  The  lowest  bid  was  $175,  000. 
Dr.  Blan  Dougherty  began  to  figure. 
The  result  of  his  figuring  was  that  he 
constructed  the  building  himself,  just 
as  the  contract  had  specified,  and  at 
a  total  cost  of  $80,000.  Such  is  typi- 
cal of  the  economy  with  which  his 
college  is,  run. 

The  University  of  North  Carolina 
spends  (1932)  $189  of  state  money 
for  every  student  enrolled.  A  state 
supported  negro  institution  spends 
$121.  Appalachian's  two  sister  in- 
stitutions, East  Carolina  and  West 
Carolina  Teachers'  colleges,  spend 
$133  and  $151  per  student,  respect- 
ively. The  average  for  the  state 
supported  institutions  is  $134.50.  Yet, 
Blan  B.  Dougherty — still  the  efficient, 
economical  mountaineer  of  his  youth 
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— takes  $40  per  student  state  appro- 
priation and  gets  along  with  it.  That 
doesn't  mean  either  that  things,  are 
neglected,  for  Dougherty's  college,  in 
size  and  in  standards,  will  match 
point  for  point  along  with  some  of  the 
best  of  its  kind  in  the  south. 

Nor  does  such  stretching  of  state 
appropriations  add  an  extra  burden 
on  the  student.  In  this  respect  too, 
Appalachian  is  rather  a  unique  edu- 
cational institution.  Actual  expenses 
for  a  year  of  nine  months — board, 
room,  laundry,  almost  everything  but 
books  and  clothes — total  slightly  less 
than  $165.  Not  content  with  educat. 
ing  his  student  for  a  third  the  aver- 
age state  appropriation,  he  goes  one 
better  by  charging  him  personally 
only  about  half  what  the  cheaper  of 
the  other  colleges  demand. 

Dr.  Dougherty  knows  his  college. 
Almost  anything  from  the  number  of 
bricks  in  the  boys'  new  gymnasium 
(300,000  he  said)  to  the  number  of 
gallons  of  milk  measured  from  the 
dairy  barn  that  morning — Dr.  Blan 
Dougherty  can  tell  you.  His  college 
now  owns  and  operates  two  large 
farms  of  several  hundred  acres  each, 
from  which  come  many  of  the  things 
needed  in  the  central  and  subsidiary 
dining  halls.  Also,  the  college  built 
and  is  owner  of  the  New  River  Light 
and  Power  company,  which  furnishes 
light  and  power  to  the  city  of  Boone 
as  well  as  to  the  college.  The  sur- 
plus from  this  income  goes  to  swell 
the  loan  fund  which  the  college  is 
striving  to  build  up  for  deserving 
students. 

Yet,  as  late  as  1922,  Appalachian 
had  only  five  college  grade  students 
enrolled,  and  not  until  1930  was  it  by 
legislative  grant  changed  from  a  nor- 
mal  school  to  a  standard     four-year 


college.  It  has  enjoyed  perhaps  the 
most  phenomenal  growth  of  any  sim- 
iar  institution  in  the  country.  And 
its  history  is  woven  through  and 
through  with  the  struggles,  the  ac- 
complishments, the  glamorous  tri- 
umps  of  the  two  Dougherty  brothers, 
Dr.  Blan  and  his  brother,  the  late 
Dauphan  Dis,co,  who  until  his  death 
was  acting  business  manager  and 
right  hand  builder  along  with  his  bro- 
ther. 

From  the  outset  Dr.  Blan  Dough- 
erty had  confidence  in  himself,  and 
plenty  of  courage  to  back  his  convic- 
tions. The  crowning  ambition  of  his 
long  and  useful  career  has  been  to 
wipe  out  ignorance  and  prejudice  in 
North  Carolina  and  the  southland 
through  the  establishment  and  main- 
tenance of  good  schools.  Wisely  ^and 
he  still  believes  so)  he  chose  to  edu- 
cate teachers  as  a  means  to  that  end. 
Today  he  has  a  vast  army  of  these 
earnest  men  and  women  scattered 
throughout  the  south  in  the  interests 
of  education.  Up  until  1931  his  in- 
stitution placed  almost  every  gradu- 
ate, and  a  great  majority  have  been 
placed  since  that  time.  Superinten- 
dents and  school  committeemen  have 
come  to  know  him  and  the  type  of 
teacher  he  stands  for.  Year  after 
year  they  come  back  for  more. 

His  every  thought  and  energy  has 
been  given  to  the  culmination  of  his 
dream.  Appalachian  today  stands 
as  the  realization  of  an  ideal  conceiv- 
ed and  cherished  by  him  in  his  early 
manhood  and  tenaciously  proved  dur- 
ing a  lifetime,  unswerved  by  any  diffi- 
culty or  circumstance. 

In  1917,  speaking  before  a  group  of 
students  and  friends  on  the  morning 
of  April  17th,  he  said:  "For  my 
school  I  have  an  ideal;  it  is  an  insti- 
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tution  where  friction  is  reduced  to  a 
minimum,  and  co-operation  and  con- 
geniality are  planted  and  successfully 
cultivated;  an  institution  where  all 
kinds  of  sham  and  neglect  of  duty  re- 
ceive no  support,  but  where  students 
and  professors  alike  rejoice  in  the 
amount  and  in  the  excellency  of  their 
work;  an  institution  where  caste  is 
not  known,  but  where  each  one,  if  he 
does  his  work  well  and  protects  his 
reputation  as  he  should — not  taking 
advantage  even  with  opportunity — 
may  realize  that  he  is  the  equal,  not 
the  superior,  of  his  fellows;  an  insti- 
tution where  health  is  preserved, 
economy  taught,  honor  developed,  and 
morality  and  religion  encouraged;  an 
institution  dedicated  to  mountain 
homes,  to  the  rebuilding  of  mountain 
schools — to  the  interests  of  our  moun- 
tain people;  an  institution  that  our 
mountaineers  gladly  support  in  every 
way  with  unstinted  measure,  and  to 
which  they  delight  to  make  frequent 
visits;  an  instituton  that  the  moun- 
tain people  rejoice  to  recognize  as 
their  very  own." 

Today,  with  an  annual  registration 
of  approximately  3,000  students,  this 
institution  serves  not  only  the  moun- 
tain people  of  the  state,  but  almost 
every  state  east  of  the  Mississippi  is 
represented  in  the  cosmopolitan  stu- 
dent body.  From  Florida  and  New 
York  they  come;  even  far  off  Irag, 
Asia,  has  one  student  enrolled.  The 
ideal  voiced  by  Blanford  B.  Dougher- 
ty almost  two  decades  ago  has  broad- 
ened in  its  scope — but  intrinsically  it 
remains  unchanged. 

Now  we  come  to  one  of  the  many 
success  secrets  of  this  erstwhile  west, 
en  North  Caroina  mountain  school 
teacher  who  has  grown  up  with  his 
school  into  one  of  the  most     revered 


and  certainly  one  of  the  most  exacting 
and  important  positions  in  the  state. 
"Early  to  bed  and  early  to  rise  makes 
a  man  healthy,  wealthy,  and  wise,"  is 
certainly  applicable  in  many  ways  to 
Dr.  Blan.  The  early  to  bed  part  is 
probably  a  little  amis?,  because  he 
doesn't  use  as  much  sleep  as  some 
people  require,  but  early  rising  is  to 
him  a  fixed  religion. 

Unmarried,  he  has  given  his  life  to 
his  work.  It  has  been  spouse  and 
companion,  lover  and  friend  since 
early  manhood.  A  quiet  and  unas- 
suming man,  Blanford  Dougherty 
makes  his  home  much  of  the  time  on 
the  second  floor  of  a  double  garage 
close  to  the  home  of  his  late  brother, 
Dauphan  Disco  Dougherty.  Students 
passing  the  campus  in  the  wee  small 
hours  of  the  night  think  nothing  of 
seeing  a  yellow  flare  of  light  shining 
from  one  of  its  windows.  In  fact, 
they  rather  expect  it.  But  in  the 
morning  he  is  up  and  about  before 
even  the  earliest  of  his  students.  Dai- 
ly he  makes  his  round  of  the  dairy 
barn,  sees  to  the  cows,  that  every- 
thing is  getting  off  to  a  smooth  start. 
Then  he  is  back  to  one  or  the  other  ox 
his  two  offices  and  ready  for  his  work 
by  the  time  a  few  of  the  students  are 
rousing  themselves  at  the  first  break- 
fast bell. 

Son  of  Daniel  Boone  and  Ellen 
Bartlett  Dougherty,  Blanford  was 
born  in  Jefferson,  Ashe  county,  North 
Carolina,  on  October  21st,  1870.  He 
came  from  a  family  of  Irish  High- 
landers, who  pioneered  in  the  settle- 
ment of  the  southern  ranges  of  the 
Appalachians,  in  Western  North  Car- 
olina and  Eastern  Tennessee. 

For  generations  this  Dougherty 
clan  had  lived  in  Johnson  county, 
Tennessee,  however.       How  Blanford 
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came  to  be  a  North  Carolinian  in- 
stead of  a  Tennesseean  is  quite  an  in_ 
teresting  (and  but  little  known)  sto- 
ry: 

His  father,  Daniel  Boone  Dougher- 
ty, fought  through  the  war  between 
the  states.  At  its  close,  penniless  and 
with  no  work  in  sight,  he  started  on 
foot  across  the  state  of  North  Caro- 
lina to  his  home  in  Tennessee.  By 
chance  he  passed  through  Jefferson, 
where  a  Methodist  revival  was  in 
progress  at  the  time.  Sheriff  Ed.  C. 
Bartlett,  an  ardent  Methodist,  notic- 
ed the  great  interest  that  this  young 
soldier  was  taking  in  the  meeting  and 
invited  him  to  spend  as  much  time  at 
his  home  as  he  might  desire  in  order 
that  he  might  attend.  The  young 
Dougherty  promptly  accepted  the 
hospitality  of  this  friendly  North 
Carolina  mountaineer.  But  he  soon 
discovered  there  something  of  far 
more  importance  to  him  than  this 
Methodist  meeting.  It  was  here  that 
he  met  the  beautiful  Ellen  Bartlett, 
the  sheriff's  lovely  b.ue  eyed  daugh- 
ter. He  promptly  forgot  the  meet- 
ing that  he  was  supposed  to  be  at- 
tending. Daniel  and  Ellen  were  mar- 
ried that  same  year.  Dr.  Blanford 
was  destined  to  a  Tar  Heel. 

The  year  following  Blanford's  birth 
the  Dougherty  family  moved  to  the 
present  site  of  Boone,  where  Daniel 
Boone  Dougherty  had  purchased  a 
large  tract  of  land.  The  town  site 
today,  as  well  as  the  colege  campus, 
is  a  tract  of  the  original  Dougherty 
tract. 

Daniel  Boone  Dougherty's  duties  in 
his  new  home  were  varied.  He  oper- 
ated a  mill,  edited  the  county  paper, 
was  a  justice  of  the  peace,  postmast- 
er— in  fact,  everything  but  mayor. 
.   The  atmosphere  of  the     mountain 


country — rusiged,  free  primitive — 
lent  itself  admirably  to  the  develop- 
ment of  character.  The  nearest  rail- 
road was  then  forty  miles  away:  it 
had  to  be  reached  by  a  well-nigh  im- 
passable trail  across  the  lonely  moun- 
tains. Boone  then  was  what  Ameri- 
ca today  would  call  a  wilderness,  a 
fragment  of  the  old  frontier,  over- 
looked and  yet  untouched. 

As  a  youth,  Blan,  along  with  his 
brother  Dauphan,  helped  clear  the 
trees  from  the  very  ground  on  which 
today  his  college  is  located.  With  a 
cumbersome  wagon  and  five  oxen  he 
hauled  the  wood  that  he  had  cut  into 
the  little  village  and  sold  it.  He  soon 
became  known  in  the  neighborhood  as 
an  excellent  handler  of  oxen. 

Dr.  Blairs  whole  life  has  been  that 
of  the  s,elf-made  man.  On  one  occa- 
sion when  he  had  started  back  to  col- 
lege he  got  as  far  as  Blowing  Rock, 
put  up  his  horse  and  waited  for  the 
man  who  made  the  regular  run  be- 
tween there  and  Lenoir  in  a  lumber- 
in  wagon.  The  weather  was  bad;  the 
man  said  that  it  was  too  bad,  in  fact, 
to  attempt  the  trip.  He  refused  to 
leave.  Failing  to  get  transportation, 
and  having  to  be  back  at  his  college 
by  a  certain  date,  young  Dougherty 
strated  cut  walking  the  27  miles  to  Le- 
noir, where  he  hoped  to  catch  a  train 
for  the  rest  of  his  journey.  Fortu- 
nately, he  encountered  another  team- 
ster later  in  the  evening  with  whom 
he  continued  to  Lenoir. 

D'urnig  these  years  of  his  early 
schooling  there  was  scant  opportunity 
in  his  home  neighborhood  for  doing 
the  things  that  he  enjoyed  doing.  Es- 
pecially fond  of  debating,  he  found 
no  colleagues — and  worse  still,  no 
opponents — in  the  simple  mountain 
folk    about    him.     Undaunted,    he   oc- 
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casionaly  advertised  on  a  billboard  on  ter    deliberating   for    a    moment      the 

the  streets  of  the  village  that  debate  spokesman  returned  and   pointing  to 

would  be  held  the  following  Saturday  me  announced  'We  have  decided,  after 

night  at  a  certain  place.     Under  af-  due   deliberation,      that      you      spoke 

firmative   speakers  he  would  list  the  best.'  " 

name,  B.  B.  Dougherty;   under  nega-  Such   incidents  as  these  best  illus- 

tive  speakers  he  would  list,  Blanford  trate  the  depth  and  the  steadfastness 

B.  Dougherty.     At  the  appointed  time  of  purpose  which  underlie  the  charac. 

he  would  find  the  hall   packed.     The  ter  of  the  man  who  today,  as     presj- 

only     speaker     on    the     question,     he  dent  of  the  third  largest  educational 

would  take  first  one  side  and  then  the  institution  in  the  state  (Greater  Uni- 

othr,  carrying  through  a  regular  de-  versity  and  Duke  are  larger)    and  as 

bate.  a  prophet  and  thinker  in  this     field, 

"On   one   occasion,"   Dr.   Dougherty  occupies  a  place  in  the  heart  of  North 

will   sometimes   relate,  with   a      quiet  Carolina  which  few  men  can  hope  to 

twinkle  in  his  eye,  "we  had     judges.  attain. 
They  retired  after  the  debate  and  af- 


BECAUSE  OF  THY  GREAT  BOUNTY 

Because  I  have  been  given  much, 

I,  too,  shall  give; 
Because  of  Thy  great  bounty,  Lord, 

Each  day  I  live. 
I  shall  divide  my  gifts  from  Thee 

With  every  brother  that  I  see 
Who  has  the  need  of  help  from  me. 

Because  I  have  been  sheltered,  fed, 

By  Thy  good  care, 
I  cannot  see  another's  lack 

And  I  not  share 
My  glowing  fire,  my  loaf  of  bread, 

My  roof's  shelter  overhead, 
That  he,  too,  may  be  comforted. 

Because  love  has  been  lavished  so 

Upon  me,  Lord, 
A  wealth  I  know  that  was  not  meant 

For  me  to  hoard, 
I  shall  give  love  to  those  in  need, 

The  cold  and  hungry  clothe  and  feed, 
Thus  shall  I  show  my  thanks  indeed. 

— Grace  Noll  Crowell. 
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PENNSYLVANIA  GERMANS  AND 

THE  REVOLUTIONARY  WAR 

By  Mrs.  Charles  P.  Wiles 


At  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution- 
ary War  Pennsylvania  ranked  third 
among  the  colonies  in  population  and 
the  bulk  of  its  people  were  Germans, 
mostly  from  the  Palatine  and  Wur- 
temburg  in  southern  Germany  and 
Mennonites  from  Switzerland. 

For  a  year  or  two  before  the  battle 
of  Lexington  these  Germans  were 
busy  forming  companies  called  Asso- 
ciators  who  pledged  both  life  and 
property  to  the  defense  of  the  govern- 
ment. Those  who  have  traced  their 
history  to  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  and 
the  mountains  of  Switzerland  will  not 
be  surprised  at  their  patriotism  at 
this  time,  for  a  love  of  independence 
and  a  hatred  of  tyranny  has  always 
been  one  of  their  distinguishing 
traits. 

When  the  strain  between  the  moth- 
er country  and  the  Colonies  became 
so  tense  it  had  almost  reached  the 
breaking  point,  on  February  25,  1775, 
Pastor  Helmuth,  of  Lancaster,  wrote 
that  nearly  every  man  was  armed,  in 
preparation  for  war.  Even  among 
the  Quakers  and  Mennonites,  some- 
times called  German  Quakers,  there 
were  large  numbers  who  stood  ready 
to  go  when  called.  While  the  Men- 
nonites, as  a  class,  opposed  war  on 
reigious  principles,  they  gladly  fur- 
nished money  and  provisions,  and  it 
is  said  of  them  that  they  never  denied 
request  for  provisions.  Historians 
say  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  con- 
ceive what  the  starving  army  of 
AVashington  would  have  done  had  it 
not  been  for  the     products     of    these 

flourishing     farms.     Almost     always, 


the  committees  appointed  by  Congress 
to  see  to  these  things  were  composed 
largely  of  Germans;  Lancaster  Coun- 
ty seems  to  have  led,  then  York, 
Berks,  Northampton  and  finally  the 
English  Quaker  counties  of  Chester 
and  Bucks. 

In  an  American  geography  of  the 
year  1789,  we  read,  "It  was  from 
farms  cultivated  by  these  Germans 
that  the  American  army  was  fed  dur- 
ing the  war  of  the  Revolution.  And 
it  was  from  the  produce  of  these 
farms  that  those  millions  of  dollars 
were  obtained  which  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Bank  of  North  America, 
and  which  fed  and  clothed  the  Ameri- 
can army  until  the  glorious  Peace  of 
Paris." 

Another  historian,  von  Bosse,  states 
that  the  German  settlers  in  the  Col- 
onies formed  two-thirds  of  the  popu- 
lation of  Pennsyvania,  and  the  Ger- 
mans together  with  the  Dutch,  four- 
fifths  in  New  York.  In  New  Jersey 
they  formed  one-half,  in  Maryland 
one-third,  and  in  Virginia  one-fifth. 
While  they  were  a  peaceful  and  in- 
dustrious people,  there  was  a  desire 
on  the  part  of  some  of  the  English  to 
limit  their  immigration.  A  good  deal 
of  feeling  existed  for  a  time  but  was 
finally  overcome  by  the  diplomacy  of 
Benjamin  Franklin,  who  used  the 
wisdom  he  called  into  action  during 
the  discussion  concerning  the  signing 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
There  was  some  criticism  of  the 
phraseology  of  the  Declaration  in  the 
presence  of  Thomas  Jefferson.  Frank- 
lin, who  had  a  genius  for  doing  the 
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right  thing,  seeing  the  flush  on  Jef- 
ferson's face,  arose  and  related  the 
story  of  a  friend  of  his  who  had  open- 
ed a  hat  store  and  planned  the  follow- 
ing sign  for  it,  "John  Thompson,  Hat- 
ter, makes  and  sells  hats  for  ready 
money,"  with  the  figure  of  a  hat  un- 
derneath. 

A  friend  said  to  Thompson,  "The 
word  'Hatter'  is  tautology;  because 
followed  by  'makes  hacs';"  someone 
else  remarked  that  no  one  cared  who 
made  them  so  long  as  they  were  good 
hats;  a  third  suggested  that  "for 
ready  money"  was  unnecessary  be- 
cause everybody  paid  cash  for  all  pur- 
chases; a  fourth  objected  to  "sells" 
because  no  one  expected  the  hats  to 
be  given  away;  finally  the  word 
"hats"  was  struck  out  because  the 
picture  of  a  hat  was  deemed  sufficient. 


So,  in  the  end,  the  sign  read,  "John 
Thompson,"  with  a  nicely  painted  hat 
underneath. 

The  Declaration  was  adopted  with 
but  three  words  changed. 

When  Benjamin  Franklin  appeared 
before  the  Germans  he  used  gentle- 
ness and  finesse  as  he  expressed  his 
deep,  undying  regard  for  them.  Their 
injured  feelings  were  salved,  they 
smiled  and,  happy  once  more,  sent 
him  back  to  the  Assembly  where  he 
so  well  represented  their  convictions. 

Through  coming  years  of  stress 
and  strain  the  followed  him  and  their 
own  leaders,  the  Muhlenberg  broth- 
ers, and  by  their  numbers  and  love  of 
freedom,  helped  swing  Pennsylvania 
in  line  for  the  Declaration  and  the 
Constitution. 


COUNT  THAT  DAY  LOST 

If  you  sit  down  at  set  of  sun 
And  count  the  acts  that  you  have  done, 
And,  counting  find 
One  self-denying  deed,  one  word 
That  eased  the  heart  of  him  who  heard ; 
One  glance  most  kind, 
That  fell  like  sunshine  where  it  went — 
Then  you  may  count  that  day  well  spent. 
But,  if  through  all  the  livelong  day 
You've  cheered  no  heart  by  yea  and  nay- 
If,  through  it  all 

You've  done  nothing  that  you  can  trace 
That  brought  the  sunshine  to  one  face, 
No  act  most  small 

That  helped  some  soul  and  nothing  cost- 
Then  count  that  day  as  worse  than  lost. 

— George  Eliot. 
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THE  GREATEST  GIFT 

By  Agnes  Barden  Dustin 


"Want  to  buy  some  fresh  brook 
trout?" 

The  two  girls  playing  a  mandolin 
duet  under  the  pines.,  looked  up  in 
surprise. 

Astride  a  bony  mule,  a  girl  in  blue 
denim  overalls  was  shyly  offering  a 
basket  of  speckled  beauties  for  tbeir 
inspection. 

"Why,  I  think  so.  I'll  ask  moth- 
er." Irma  Alden  rose  at  once  and 
led  the  way  up  the  piney  path  to  the 
lakeside  cottage.  On  its  wide  piazza 
her  mother  was  crocheting. 

"I'll  take  a  dozen  every  week," 
Mrs.  Alden  promised,  counting 
change. 

The  two  girls  walked  slowly  back  to 
the  browsing  mule,  where  Irma's 
cousin,  Elinor  Fairfax,  sauntered 
curiously  up  to  join  them. 

Like  some  shy  creature  of  her 
mountain  world,  Rhoda  Fremont  lin- 
gered, reluctant  to  stay,  yet  strange- 
ly attracted  by  these  girls,  such  as 
she  had  never  seen  in  all  her  sixteen 
years.  Instinctively  she  realized  that 
Irma  and  her  cousin  were  of  the 
great  world,  of  which  she  knew  so 
little.  Even  their  plain  sport  suits 
seemed  to  Rhoda,  in  her  faded  over- 
alls and  clumsy  shoes,  the  loveliest 
clothes  she  had  ever  seen. 

"Did  you  catch  all  those  trout  your- 
self?" Irma  smiled  at  her,  and  the 
mountain  girl,  in  spite  of  her  embar- 
rassment, could  not  but  feel  more  at 
ease. 

"I  wish  you  would  show  us  how," 
Elinor  added  pleasantly.  The  cousins 
looked  much  alike;  both  had  soft 
brown  hair;  but  Irma's  eyes,  instead 
of  being  brown   like   Elinor's,      were 


gray,  and  made  Rhoda  think  of  quiet 
pools  in  her  mountain  streams,  lum- 
inous with  shining  lights. 

"Would  you?"  Irma  proposed,  "as 
a  guide,  you  know,  like  father  has 
when  he  goes  off  on  his  hunting  trips, 
Elinor  and  I  have  tried,  but  we  are  so 
clumsy  and  unskilled  that  we  must 
scare  all  the  fish  away,  for  we  never 
see  any." 

They  could  not  have  more  diplo- 
matically won  over  the  reserve  of  the 
mountain  girl  than  by  this  appeal  to 
her  generosity  and  service.  Rhoda 
forgot  her  diffidence.  "I'll  be  glad  to 
show  you  the  best  places,"  she  assent- 
ed eagerly.  "I  can  come  tomorrow, 
if  you  want  me  to." 

"That's  Rhoda  Fermont,"  Irma  in- 
formed her  cousin,  as  they  watched 
the  girl  ride  down  the  lakeside  trail, 
swaying  easily  to  the  lumbering  gait 
of  the  old  mule.  "I  ?aw  her  twice  last 
fall  when  clad  and  I  were  up  here  for 
a  week.  She  brought  blackberries  to 
the  hotel.  She  never  would  talk 
much.  I  think  it  must  have  been  our 
music  that  attracted  her  today.  Did 
you  see  the  longing  looks  she  cast  on 
your  mandolin?" 

"She  seems  different  in  speech  and 
manner  from  the  other  girls  we've 
seen  here,"  Elinor  wondered.  "For  all 
she's  so  scratched  and  brown  she's 
most  unusual  looking,  with  those 
wistful  hazel  eyes  and  that  great 
braid  of  wheat-colored  hair.  Where 
dees  she  live?" 

"In  a  log  cabin  four  miles  back  on 
Bald  Top,  with  a  married  sister  who 
has  six  children,"  Irma  answered. 
"Dad  and  I  stopped  there  once  for  a 
drink     of     milk.     There     was     little 
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enough  in  the  cabin,  but  Rhoda  has 
kept  her  father's  books  and  has  read 
and  studied  them.  Her  father  was  a 
mountain  preacher.  I  learned  that 
day  of  Rhoda's  great  ambition  to  go 
to  high  school  down  in  Carsonville. 
She  did  go  one  term  last  year,  row- 
ing across  the  lake  and  walking  four 
miles,  morning  and  night.  Then  her 
sister's  husband  was  hurt  in  the 
woods,  and  Rhoda's  money,  which  she 
had  earned  for  school  expenses,  had 
to  go  to  pay  family  bills.'' 

"And  so  she  began  all  over  again 
this  summer.  The  plucky  girl"  The 
cousins  looked  at  each  other  with 
kindling  eyes.  "Can't  we  do  some- 
thing to  help?" 

•'All  these  mountain  people  are 
very  independent,"  Irma  enlighten- 
ed. "They  have  their  pride.  Any- 
thing that  savors  of  charity  would  be 
resented.  Look  at  Rhoda's  straight 
back  and  beware!  She's  a  giver,  not 
a  receiver.  She's  working  for  an  ed- 
ucation so  that  she  can  teach  the 
school  near  her  home.  Think  what 
she  will  some  day  give  those  barefoot 
boys  and  girls — and  their  mothers! 
Do  you  wonder  I  have  tried  to  make 
the  acquaintance  of  Rhoda  Fremont?'' 

"You'll  find  som  eway  of  helping 
her,"  Elinor  prophesied. 

All  unknowing  of  these  kindly  com- 
ments and  the  good  resolutions  in  her 
behalf,  Rhoda  plodded  homeward  up 
the  mountain  trail  that  afternoon, 
filled  with  a  growing  discouragement. 
'  "What  an  ignoramus  I  am  beside 
those  girls,"  she  thought  regretfully. 
"It's  not  clothes;  though  in  appear- 
ance they  are  lady-like  and  I  an  out- 
lander.  But  they  talk  of  books  and 
places  and  people  I  never  heard  of. 
And  their  music!  It  seemed  like  the 
summer  wind  in  the  pines  and  the 
talking  of  a  brook  and  bird  songs  all 


together.  It  would  take  years  and 
years  of  teaching  to  play  like  that. 
I'm  almost  sorry  I  promised  to  go 
with  them  tomorrow,  for  I'll  just  feel 
dumb  and  foolish,  knowing  I  don't  be- 
long. I  have  nothing  in  common  with 
such  girls,  and  I  can  never  be  like 
them,  never!" 

Rhoda  was  awakened  that  night 
from  troubled  dreams  by  rain  on  the 
cabin  roof,  and  realized  that  an  east 
storm  was  sweeping  the  mountain 
that  would  prevent  the  girls  from 
fishing  for  a  day  or  two. 

"It  would  have  been  a  chance  to 
learn  more  of  how  such  girls  live," 
Rhoda  thought  disappointedly,  but 
she  was  a  little  relieved,  too.  "They 
probably  will  never  ask  me  again." 

She  spent  the  long,  rainy  day  in 
washing  and  mending  her  scanty 
wardrobe;  for  if  one  could  not  have 
pretty  clothes,  she  could  at  least  al- 
ways have  clean  ones,  was  a  trusim 
which  Rhoda  strictly  believed  and 
practiced. 

Three  days  later,  about  four  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon,  Rhoda  was  return- 
ing home  across  a  spur  of  Bald  Top. 
Her  fishing-basket,  which  she  had 
herself  woven  of  rushes,  was  well 
filled  with  trout  for  her  weekly  trip 
on  the  morrow  to  the  lakeside  cottage. 
Two  figures  moving  slowly  down  the 
bare,  ledgy  slope  into  Tucker's  Ra- 
vine, caught  her  quick  attention. 

"Two  girls,  with  fishing  creels!" 
Rhoda  wondered.  It  was  a  long  way 
off,  but  the  girl's  keen  eyes  recogniz- 
ed Irma  and  her  cousin.  Where 
could  they  be  going? 

Rhcda  shouted  until  the  echoes 
rang,  but  the  girls,  unhearing,  reach- 
ed the  first  of  the  trees  which  thickly 
wooded  the  lower  slopes  and  filled  the 
narrow  valley,  and  disappeared  from 
sight.     Rhcda  stood  on  the  rocky  emi- 
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nence,  staring  blankly  at  the  silent 
forest  below.  Knowing  her  moun- 
tain, she  knew  accurately  what  had 
happened. 

"Those  girls  went  fishing  by  them- 
selves and  are  lost,  though  probably 
they  don't  know  it  yet,''  she  cogitated. 
"They've  been  up  Rocky  Fork  and 
should  have  returned  home  down  this 
side  of  the  Ridge,  but  they've  slipped 
over  into  Tucker's  Ravine,  and  that 
leads  them  nowhere.  If  they  prowl 
around  in  that  logged-off  place  they 
couldn't  be  found  for  days !  If  I  go 
for  help,  they'll  be  lost  for  good — with 
night  coming  on !  And  there  isn't  a 
cabin  in  the  whole  Ravine  except  the 
trapper's  camp  on  Mink  Brook,  and 
they  never  in  the  world  would  find 
that!" 

Rhoda  sent  one  longing  look  down 
the  familiar  homeward  trail,  for  she 
was  both  tired  and  hungry.  But  she 
parked  her  fishing-rod  on  a  boulder 
and  tightened  the  strap  over  her 
shoulder  that  carried  the  basket. 

"These  fish  will  be  sorely  needed,  or 
I'll  lose  my  guess,,"  she  declared  grim- 
ly. Then  she  determinedly  struck 
out  over  the  divide  and  zigzagged 
down  the  rocky  slope  into  the  maze  of 
dry  creek  beds,  logging  tracks,  clear- 
ings, and  old-growth  spruce  known  as 
Tucker's  Ravine — good  trapping  and 
hunting  ground  for  a  seasoned  moun- 
taineer, but  hardly  a  park  for  city 
girls,  to  stroll  in. 

"They'll  take  the  easiest  way  down 
the  Ravine,  and  that's  this  logging 
road,"  Rhoda  considered,  as  she  en- 
tered the  spruce  woods.  She  follow- 
ed along  a  plainly  marked,  rutted 
way  until  it  ended  on  the  bank  of  Ot- 
ter Creek,  a  mountain  stream, 
dwindled  now,  but  a  roaring  torrent 
in  spring,  down  which  logs  were  sent 
to  the  river  which  was  the  outlet  of 


the  lake. 

"Now  where?"  Rhoda  asked  herself 
anxiously,  looking  about  her  in  silent 
dismay  at  towering  spruces  and  the 
twilight  that  was  fast  gathering  in 
the  somber  shadows.  "Down,  or  up? 
They  couldn't  cross  the  creek  here — 
there  are  no  stepping  stones." 

A  log  on  which  the  moss  had  been 
broken  as  by  hastening  feet,  decided 
Rhoda  to  take  the  upward  trail.  Far- 
ther on  she  found  two  empty  creels 
and  two  expensive  folding  rods  drop- 
ped carelessly  at  the  foot  of  a  great 
pine. 

Rhoda  hurried  on  after  the  girls, 
her  keen  eyes,  trained  from  child- 
hood to  read  forest  signs,  picking  up, 
here  and  there,  evidences  of  the  panie 
that  had  overtaken  the  adventurers, 
fleeing  through  the  wilderness. 

"They  can't  be  far  now,"  murmur- 
ed Rhoda.  She  mounted  a  stump  and 
sent  a  long-reaching  mountain  call 
ringing  through  the  forest. 

A  cry,  so  near  as  to  be  startling  in 
its  piercing  shrillness,,  nearly  sent 
Rhoda  toppling  from  her  perch.  She 
hurrried  over  a  rise  in  the  trail  and 
just  beyond  a  rotting  bit  of  corduroy 
that  bridged  swampy  hollow  saw  the 
two  girls  ahead.  Elinor  was  huddled 
in  a  sobbing  heap  on  a  dry  knoll,  and 
her  cousin  was  on  her  knees  beside 
her. 

"Oh,  it's  Rhoda  Fremont!"  cried 
Irma  in  joyful  relief. 

"We've  been  s-so  scared!"  choked 
Elinor,  as  Rhoda  bent  over  her.  "I 
fell  between  two  of  those  old  logs  and 
hurt  my  knee  t-terribly!  I  can't 
walk!" 

"She's  strained  the  ligament  badly. 
What  can  we  do?"  Irma  shivered,  her 
anxious  eyes  on  Rhoda's  capable 
hands,  already  bandaging  the  injured 
knee  with  Elinor's  silk  scarf.  The  in- 
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jursd  girl's  face  was  white  with 
fright  and  pain,  and  she  was  shiver- 
ing in  wet  shoes  and  muddied  skirt. 

"D-do  you  know  the  way  home?" 
Irma  stammered.  "I  think — we  must 
—be  lost!" 

"No,  you're  not,"  Rhoda  heartened. 
"You're  right  here  in  Tucker's  Ra- 
vine. But  the  question  is,  how  are 
we  going  to  get  out  of  here  with  this 
girl?  We'll  have  to  camp  here  to- 
night, that's  certain,  and  we  need 
shelter.  Put  an  arm  around  my  neck, 
Elinor,  and  the  other  around  your 
cousin's,  and  let's  see  if  together  we 
can't  carry  you  quite  easily." 

"Where  are  we  going?"  Irma  pant- 
ed, after  they  had  followed  a  game 
trail  that  led  up  beside  a  small  brook 
into  the  heart  of  the  woods. 

"It's  not  far,  now,"  encouraged 
Rhoda. 

A  dozen  rods  farther  on  the  three 
came  to  a  hut  of  stout  spruce  logs,  its 
door  of  two  rough  slabs  securely  fast- 
ened shut  with  a  clumsy  wooden 
latch. 

It  was  dark  and  close  inside,  but 
by  swinging  wide  the  door  and  the 
wooden  shutter  over  the  square  hole 
which  servad  as,  a  window,  Rhoda  was 
able  to  grope  around  until  she  found 
a  tin  cocoa  box  nailed  up  behind  the 
rusty  stove,  and  to  her  relief,  discov- 
ered therein  a  score  of  matches. 

"All  right,  now!"  she  sang  out 
cheerily.  The  flaring  light  of  a  match 
showed  a  few  chips  and  broken  pieces 
of  wood  in  a  corner.  Rhoda  made  a 
torch  of  a  strip  of  birch  bark  wrap- 
ped around  a  dry  'stick.  By  its  light 
Elinor  was  helped  to  a  rough  pine 
settle,  the  chips  and  wood  were  heap- 
ed in  the  stove,  and  soon  ruddy  fire- 
light cheered  and  warmed  the  girls  to 
the  marrow  of  their  bones. 

Before  darkness     entirely    enwrap- 


ped the  forest,  Rhoda  and  Irma  had 
brought  in  all  the  dry  branches  that 
they  could  find  and  propped  shut  the 
door.  Safe  from  the  chill  mountain 
air,  they  drew  into  the  circle  of  fire- 
light, Elinor  on  the  settle,  covered 
with  the  mouse-gnawed  deerskin  that 
had  upholstered  the  bench,  and  Irma 
on  an  overturned  box,  watching  Rhc- 
da  deftly  clean  and  scale  her  trout 
with  the  strong  clasp-knife  from  her 
pocket. 

Never  did  a  supper  taste  as  good  to 
the  three  famished  girls  as  did  those 
trout  broiled  over  the  fire  on  pointed 
sticks,  and  eaten  without  even  salt  to 
flavor  their  deliciousness. 

They  would  have  been  quite  cheer- 
ful, as  fed  and  rested,  they  talked  in 
the  firelight,  if  Elinor's  knee  had  not 
given  her  so  much  pain  and  the  other 
girls  so  much  anxiety. 

"We  must  get  help  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible," Rhoda  decided,  as  she  reban- 
daged  the  swollen  knee.  "There's  a 
full  moon  tonight,  and  I'm  going 
home.  My  brother-in-law  will  go 
down  to  the  lake  and  let  your  folks 
know  where  you  are,  and  they  can 
bring  a  doctor  in  the  morning." 

"Ycu  can't  go  over  the  mountain — 
alone!"  exclaimed  Irma,  aghast.  "Not 
at  night  when — " 

She  leaned  from  her  seat  and 
caught  Rhoda  by  the  arm,  and  Elinor 
hid  her  head  beneath  the  deer-skin,  as 
a  hair-raising  screech  sounded  close 
by  the  cabin. 

"What's  that!"  chattered  both  girls 
in  affright. 

Rhoda  moved  over  to  the  window 
and  closed  the  wooden  shutter.  "It's 
only  a  wildcat  prowling  around/'  she 
assured.  "Nothing-  to  be  afraid  of. 
He  was  only  calling  for  his  mate  to 
come  hunt  rabbits." 
■.     Rhoda  set     busilv     to     work.     She 
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found  an  old  ax,  with  which  she  broke 
up  the  branches  and  piled  the  wood  by 
the  stove.  She  went  to  the  brook  with 
the  battered  water-bucket  and  return- 
ed  with  it  filled  to  the  brim,  from 
which  feverish  Elinor  drank  grate- 
fully. And  by  the  light  of  the  great, 
golden  moon  which  was  now  wheeling 
up  over  the  forest,  she  cut  and 
brought  in  armfuls  of  fragrant  bal- 
sam boughs  and  made  the  girls  a  soft 
ccuch  on  the  floor  before  the  stove, 
where,  covered  with  the  deer-skin, 
they  could  be  fairly  comfortable. 

And  there,  in  spite  of  their  pro- 
tests, Rhoda  left  them,  and  set  off 
alone  on  her  long  tramp  to  fetch  the 
sorely  needed  help. 

Rhoda  was  soundly  sleeping  the  fol- 
lowing morning  when,  at  daybreak, 
the  rescue  party,  the  girls  on  saddle 
mules,  led  by  their  sister's  stalwart 
husband,  passed  the  home  cabin  on 
their  way  to  the  lake.  It  was  not  un- 
til two  days  later,  summoned  by  a 
special  messenger  bearing  a  letter  of 
entreaty  from  Irma,  Rhoda  went 
down  to  the  lakeside  cottage.  She 
found  Elinor  propped  comfortably 
with  cushions  on  the  living  room 
couch,  and  nursed  by  a  devoted  fam- 
ily. 

"0  Rhoda,  we're  so  wickedly  proud 
of  you,"  was  Irma's  greeting.  ''Ev- 
eryone thinks  you  are  the  bravest  and 


most  sensible  girl  ever  heard  of!  You 
saved  our  lives,  father  says." 

Elinor  reached  out  both  hands  to 
her  and  there  were  tears  in  her  eyes. 

"There,  girls,  we  all  have  years  in 
which  to  thank  Rhoda,  I  hope,"  Ir- 
ma's mother  smiled  at  them.  "Put 
her  in  the  armchair  and  let  her  tell 
us  about  her  school  plans.  We  want 
to  help  you  to  go  to  high  school  and 
college,  my  dear;  and  for  the  sake  of 
the  work  you  will  be  able  to  do  in 
your  mountains,  you  will  not  refuse — 
net  when  we  are  so  deeply  in  your 
debt!" 

When  Rhonda,  after  a  wonderful 
afternoon,  climbed  the  home  trail  at 
sunset,  her  feet  were  as  light  as  her 
heart.  She  thought  with  wonder  of 
her  envy  and  iiseontent  of  only  a  few 
days  before. 

"Why,  I  don't  have  to  be  like  those 
girls,  or  anyone  else,  they  made  that 
plain,"  Rhoda  murmured  happily  to 
herself.  "I  have  only  to  be  myself  to 
do  the  work  in  the  world  that  only  I 
can  do." 

For  into  her  heart  that  afternoon 
had  ccme  the  knowledge  of  the  gift  of 
all  life's  gifts.  Looking  off  at  the  sun- 
set Rhoda  whispered,  "I  thank  Thee 
for  help,  that  I  may  help  others,," 
and  the  light  of  peace  in  her  deep  ha- 
zel eyes  was  an  earnest  of  sincere 
consecration. 


"Can  and  Will  are  cousins, 

Who  never  trust  to  luck ; 
Can  is  the  son  of  Energy, 

Will  is  the  son  of  Pluck. 
Can't  and  Won't  are  cousins,  too, 

Always  out  of  work. 
Can't  is  the  son  of  Never  Try, 

Won't  is  the  son  of  Shirk." 

N.  C.  Christian  Advocate. 
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INSTITUTION  NOTES 


The  regular  visiting  day  last  week 
being  a  holiday,  July  4th,  the  number 
of  visitors  present  exceeded  that  of 
any  visiting  day  in  the  history  of  the 
School.  Sixty  of  our  boys  were  visit- 
ed by  their  home  folks  on  this  occa- 
sion and  it  is  estimated  that  nearly 
two  hundred  visitors  were  present 
during  the  day. 


Stanton  Hill,  who  was  paroled 
from  the  School  June  24,  1930,  visit- 
ed us  last  Sunday.  He  stated  he  had 
been  in  a  C.  C.  C.  camp  at  Pisgah 
Forest  for  the  last  fifteen  months  and 
liked  it  fine.  He  had  a  reccomends- 
tic-n  from  his  camp  director.  Stanton 
said  he  was  a  cook  most  of  the  time 
there  and  drew  $36.00  per  month  in- 
stead of  $30.00  paid  the  other  work- 
ers. This  lad  is  now  twenty  years 
old  and  is  a  fine  looking  young  man, 
and  according  to  his  age  and  height 
his  weight  is  perfect.  Stanton  tells 
us  he  is  going  to  try  to  get  in  the 
United  States  Army.  We  were  glad 
to  see  him  and  to  learn  that  he  is 
getting  along  so  nicely. 


One  of  our  paroled  boys  recently 
wrote  Superintendent  Boger  from  Los 
Angeles,  Cal.,  as  follows: 

Dear  Mr.  Boger: 

Would  you  ever  think  I  would 
come  away  out  here  in  California 
to  go  to  school?  Well,  1  did,  and 
have  been  going  to  the  Frank 
Wiggins  Trade  School,  where     I 


am  taking  up  auto  body  and  fen- 
der work 

Since  pchool  is  out  I  have  a 
job  in  a  cafe,  washing  dishes.  1 
am  getting  by,  but  that  is  all. 

This  part  of  the  country  is  so 
much  different  from  old  North 
Carolina  that  it  seems  like  a  dif- 
ferent country  altogether. 

Hew  are  all  the  boys  getting 
along?  Fine,  I  hope.  Give  them 
all  a  good  word  for  me.  I  hope 
you  and  all  the  rest  of  the  officers 
are  well. 

I  still  say  the  Jackson  Train- 
ing School  meant  more  to  me 
than  any  other  school. 

Write  soon  as  I  am  very  anx- 
ious to  hear  from  the  School. 

Yours  truly, 

Warren  Keaton. 


Rev.  I.  Harding  Hughes,  rector  of 
All  Saints  Episcopal  Church,  Con- 
cord, conducted  the  service  at  the 
Training  School,  last  Sunday  after- 
noon. For  the  Scripture  Lessun  Rev. 
Hughes  read  the  eighth  Psalm.  In  a 
most  interesting  talk  to  the  boys  the 
speaker  pointed  out  certain  similar 
characteristics  found  in.  both  man  and 
beast.  Speaking  of  a  recent  motion 
picture.  "Wild  Cargo,"  which  shows 
the  capture  of  some  of  the  fiercest 
wild  animals  known  a  nywhere,  Rev, 
Hughes  gave  the  boys  some  interest- 
ing facts  about  these  beasts.  First, 
he  said,  we  see  certain  things  about 
animals  that  we  sometimes  see  in 
people,— seme  are      attractive      while 
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others  are  unattractive.  In  mention- 
ing the  unattractive  animals  the 
speaker  told  of  an  animal  which  lives 
in  the  Far  East  and  which  the  natives 
all  hate — the  jackal.  This  animal  is 
a  scavenger;  a  thief  and  a  coward. 
He  sometimes  makes  people  think  he 
is  mad  and  appears  very  ferocious, 
but  a  little  child  armed  only  with  a 
stick  could  easily  drive  him  off.  These 
animals  have  a  way  of  getting  other 
animals  to  do  their  killing  for  them 
and  then  eat  what  is  left.  Bcthe  peo- 
ple and  animals  hate  the  jackal.  We 
often  find  humans  like  the  jackal, 
people  who  bluff  their  way  through 
life,  get  other  folks  to  do  their  work 
for  them  while  they  receive  unde- 
served credit.  Another  unattractive 
animal  of  the  Far  East  is  the  laugh- 
ing hyena,  found  especially  around  an 
oasis  or  desert  watering  place.  This 
animal  is  also  a  scaveneger  and  a 
ccward,  the  only  thing  he  can  do  is  to 
make  a  blood-curdling  noise  to  fright- 
en folks  or  other  animals.  No  animal 
will  eat  either  a  hyena  or  jackal. 
The  third  unattractive  animal  is  the 
wolf,  a  most  deceitful  animal,  no  good 
about  him  at  all.  Rev.  Hughes  then 
mentioned  three  attractive  animals, 
the  horse,  the  dog  and  the  elephant. 
He  said  it  was  a  toss-up  between  the 
first  two  as  to  which  was  the  best 
friend  of  man.  The  dog  is  always 
true  to  his  master,  it  matters  not  if 
the  rest  of  the  world  turns  against 
him.  He  is  also  teachable.  The 
horse  also  can  be  taught,  especially 
those  in  the  cavalry,  where  they  learn 
to  obey  commands  and  bugle  calls  as 
well  as  their  masters.  Horses  do 
these  and  many  other  things  because 
of  their  love  and  confidence  they  have 
in  their  masters.  The  elephant  is  as 
near  human   as   any  animal   and   can 


be  tra'ned  at  any  age.  If  he  believes 
in  man  he  will  be  faithful  and  true. 
The  first  three  animals  mentioned 
are  unattratcive  because  they  are 
cowardly  and  deceitful  and  work 
under  cover  of  darkness,  while 
the  latter  are  loved  by  man  be- 
cause of  their  faithfulness  and  devo- 
tion. In  closing  Rev.  Hughes  called 
attention  to  the  portion  of  the  Psalm 
and  then  pointed  out  that  while  man 
has  dominion  over  all  these  animals, 
andd  then  pointed  out  that  while  man 
has  this  power  over  animals,  it  is 
hard  for  him  to  train  or  subdue  him- 
self unless  he  works  with  God.  The 
reason  people  get  in  trouble  is  that 
they  try  to  work  alone  and  leave  God 
out.  By  trusting  in  God  we  learn  to 
control  the  unatrractive  things  about 
us  and  develop  characteristics  that 
will  attract  the  attention  people  and 
make  them  our  friends. 


One  of  the  best  games  seen  on  the 
local  diamond  this  season  was  the 
Fourth  of  July  contest  between  the 
Morrison  Farm  and  the  Training 
School,  in  which  the  visitors  nosed 
out  the  School  lads  by  the  score  of  3 
to  2.  The  game  was  played  before 
the  largest  crowd  of  visitors  attend- 
ing a  game  here  in  several  years. 
Former  Governor  and  Mrs.  Cameron 
Morrison  headed  a  group  of  about 
sixty,  composed  of  employees  of  the 
Morrison  Farm  and  their  families, 
and  they  cheered  their  team  lustily 
throughout  the  contest.  Andrews, 
hurling  for  the  School  and  Kiser,  vis- 
iting pitcher,  engaged  in  an  old-time 
pitchers'  battle,  with  the  latter  hav- 
ing a  slight  advantage.  With  better 
support  Andrews  should     have     won 
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his  game,  as  all  three  of  the  visitors' 
runs  were  unearned,  while  the  School 
boys  earned  one  of  their  two  tallies. 
Kiser,  who  uses  a  peculiar  side-arm 
delivery,  showed  our  lads  some  fine 
pitching,  holding  them  to  five  scatter- 
ed hits,  and  with  the  exception  of  one 
inning  had  them  completely  at  his 
mercy.  Andrews  fanned  eight  enemy 
batters  and  did  not  issue  a  single 
pass,  while  Kiser  struck  out  three  and 
gave  one  base  on  balls.  The  Train- 
ing School  boys  started  the  scoring  in 
their  half  of  the  fourth  frame  when 
"Buck"  Lefler  was  safe  on  an  error, 
advanced  to  third  on  another  misplay 
and  scored  on  an  infield  out.  The 
Morrison  Farm  boys  took  the  lead  in 
the  fifth  as  Curry's  single  and  three 
errors  permitted  them  to  mark  up 
two  counters.  In  the  sixth  the  School 
lads  tied  the  count  when  "Shorty" 
Weathevly  singled,  <*tole  second,  ad- 
vanced to  third  on  an  error  and  scor_ 
ed  on  an  infield  out.  In  the  seventh 
Kiser  singled,  went  to  second  on  an 
error  and  scored  what  proved  to  be 
the  winning  run  when  Coffey  rapped 
out  a  single.  Baker,  who  played  cen- 
ter field  and  cr?cked  out  two  singles 
was  the  only  visitor  to  get  more  than 
one  hit,  and  "Shorty"  Weatherly  se- 
cured two  of  the  five  hits  registered 
by  the  School  batters.  Fielding  hon- 
ors for  the  visitors  went  to  Curry  at 
shortstop,  Baker  in  center  field,  and 
White,  who  caught  a  nice  game.  For 
the  local  lads  Weatherly,  "Buck"  Lef- 
ler and  Queen  turned  in  some  nice 
fielding  plays.  Naturally,  we  are  al- 
ways pulling  hard  for  the  Training 
School  lads  to  win  their  ball  games, 
but  since  we  had  to  lose  this  one,  we 
are  mighty  glad  we  had  the  Morrison 

Farm  boys  as  our  opponents,  for  they 
are  a  splendid  bunch  of  fellows.  Their 


good  sportmanship  and  gentlemanly 
conduct  on  the  field  won  for  them 
many  friends  at  the  Training  School. 
We  are  delighted  to  learn  that  follow- 
ing a  conference  between  former  Gov- 
ernor Morrison  and  officials  of  the 
Training  School,  it  was  decided  to 
have  a  game  between  these  two  teams 
as  an  annual  Fourth  of  July  attract- 
ion at  the  School.     The  score: 

R  H    E 
Farm  00002010  0—3     8     6 

J.  T.   S.  0  0  0  10  10  0  0—2     5     7 

Two-base  hits:  Ferrell,  H.  Lefler. 
Stolen  bases:  Weatherly  2,  Andrews. 
Struck  out:  By  Andrews  8;  by  Kiser 
3.  Base  on  balls:  Off  Kiser  1.  Um- 
pires— Godown  and  Paxton. 


In  a  most  exciting  game  the  Train- 
ing School  defeated  the  Brown  Mill 
second  nine  last  Saturday  afternoon 
by  the  score  of  5  to  4.  It  was  a 
pitchers'  battle  between  Russell,  our 
southpaw  hurler,  and  Allen,  with  the 
former  having  the  better  of  the  argu- 
ment. Russell  was  in  fine  form,  hold- 
ing the  visitors  to  six  hits,  while  our 
boys  collected  eight  safeties  off  Al- 
len's delivery.  The  Training  School 
scored  one  in  the  first  inning  as 
Weatherly  singled,  stole  second,  went 
to  third  on  a  passed  ball  and  scored 
on  an  infield  out.  Brown  Mill  took 
the  lead  in  the  third,  scoring  three- 
runs  on  singles  by  Adams,  Mooney 
and  Helms  and  an  error  by  our  fiirst 
baseman.  The  local  lads  marked  up 
another  counter  in  the  third  when 
Weatherly  again  connected  for  a  sin_ 
gle,  stole  second  and  scored  on  "Buck" 
Letter's  single.     The  School  boys  took 
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the  lead  in  the  fourth  when  they 
counted  twice  on  singles  by  Queen 
and  Russell,  a  fielder's  choice  and  an 
infield  out.  There  was  no  further 
scoring  until  the  eighth  when  Allen 
drew  a  pass  and  scored  on  Jim  Mnon- 
ey's  triple  to  deep  left.  The  School 
lads  put  over  the  winning  marker  in 
their  half  of  the  same  frame  as  Queen 
singled,  went  to  third  and  scored  on 
an  infield  out.  Jim  Mooney  and  Bea- 
mon  with  two  hits  each  led  the  visi- 
tors at  bat,  one  of  Mooney's  hits  be- 
ing a  three-ply  swat,  while  Weathtr- 
ly  and  Queen     getting     iwo     singles 


each,  headed  the  School  batters.  Ed 
Paul  and  Sid  O'Briant.  out  left  and 
right  fielders  respectively  made  bril- 
liant running  catches.     The   score: 


R 

H 

E 

Brown  Mill     003000010- 

-4 

6 

1 

J.  T.  S.            10120001  x- 

-5 

8 

2 

Three-base  hit:  J.  Mooney.  Stolen 
bases:  Adams,  Weatherly  2,  Wester, 
Queen,  Alexander  2,  O'Briant.  Struck 
out:  By  Russel  6;  by  Allen  5. 
Base  on  balls:  Off  Russell  2;  off  Al- 
len 3.     Umpires — Bost  and  Mooney. 


WHEN  BATHS  WERE  FEW 

If  certain  data  we  have  run  across  lately  are  authentic,  the 
joke  about  the  Saturday  night  bath  is  not  so  old  as  we  had  im- 
agined. It  is  recorded  that  the  first  bath  tub  put  in  commis- 
sion in  the  United  States  was  christened  on  Christmas  day,  1842. 

Looking  up  the  da}?-  of  the  week  in  a  perpetual  calendar  we 
find  that  this  was  Sunday,  but  it  is  possible  that  the  first  bath 
was  really  taken  on  Christmas  eve,  thus  establishing  the  Satur- 
day night  tradition. 

Upon  its  introduction  the  bath  tub  was  looked  upon  with 
much  suspicion,  as  it  is  by  small  boys  until  this  day.  In  Bos- 
ton an  ordinance  was  passed  prohibiting  baths  except  upon  the 
advice  of  a  physician.  About  1844  the  Philadelphia  city  coun- 
cil came  within  two  votes  of  passing  an  ordinance  prohibiting 
baths  altogether  between  November  1  and  March  15. 

Bath  tubs  were  heavily  taxed  in  those  early  days,  even  as 
the  modern  automobile.  Shortly  after  they  were  introduced 
into  Virginia  a  state  tax  of  $36  was  imposed  on  each  bath  tub 
installed. 

Still,  Americans  of  those  times  were  more  given  to  bathing 
than  the  old  Russians.  We  have  read  somewhere  that  Peter 
the  Great  bathed  only  once  a  year.  But  there  were  extenuat- 
ing circumstances.     Russia  is  a  very  cold  country. 

— Reidsville  Review. 
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I  CAROLINA  | 

Then  let  all  those  who  love  us  love  the  land  * 

%  that  we  live  in,  * 

%  As  happy  a  region  as  on  this  side  of  heaven ;  % 

J  Where  plenty   of  freedom,   love   and   peace  J 

♦  smile  before  us,  * 
t  Raise  aloud,  raise  together  the  heart  thrill- 

t  ing  chorus.  * 

♦:♦  * 

|  Hurrah!      Hurrah!      the   old   North   State  f 
J               forever ! 

Hurrah!      Hurrah!      the    good   old    North 

♦  State. 


* 


* 
* 
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THE  OLD  NORTH  STATE 

Here's  to  the  land  of  the  long  leaf  pine, 

That  Summer  land,  where  the  sun  doth  shine; 

Where  the  weak  grow  strong,  and  the  strong  grow  great; 
Here's  to  "Down  Home,"1  the  Old  North  State. 

Here's  to  the  land  of  the  cotton  blooms  white, 

Where  the  scuppemong  perfumes  the  breeze  at  night, 

Where  the  soft  Southern  moss  and  the  jessamine  mate, 
'Neath  the  murmuring  pines  of  the  Old  North  State. 

Here's  to  the  land  where  the  galax  grows, 

Where  the  rhododendron  roseate  glows; 
Where  soars  Mount  Mitchell's  summit  great, 

In  the  "Land  of  the  Sky,"  in  the  Old  North  State. 

Here's  to  the  land  where  the  maidens  are  fairest, 

Where  friends  are  the  truest,  and  cold,  hearts  are  rarest 

The  near  land,  the  dear  land,  whatever  our  fate, 
The  blest  land,  the  best  land,  the  Old  North  State. 

— Leonora  M.  Martin. 
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OPPORTUNITIES  AWAIT  US 

There  are  few  people  who  realize  that  it  was  a  quirk  of  the  winds 
that  gave  to  the  "Oiri  Dominion  '  the  distinction  of  having  the  first 
permanent  English  settlement  on  Jamestown  Island,  instead  of 
Roanoke  Island  where  the  first  English  colony  was  planted,  1584,  in 
the  Western  World. 

History  gives  facts,  corroborating  all  tradition  as  passed  down 
from  one  generation  to  another  by  the  natives  of  the  "lost  prov- 
ince," included  in  the  territory  of  Dare  county. 

By  reviewing  some  historical  facts  our  interest  has  been  aroused. 
Every  one,  especially  young  pople,.  should  have  a  speaking  ac- 
quaintance with  the  early  history  of  his  own  country. 

It  was  in  1578  that  a  charter  was  granted  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert 
by  Queen  Elizabeth  for  the  specific  purpose  of  taking  possessions  in 
this  country  and  colonizing.  This  honorable  gentleman  failed  in 
his  first  venture,  but  later  with  his  half  brother,  Sir  Walter  Ra- 
leigh, a  courtly  prince,  under  the  same  charter,  sailed  with  a  fleet 
'of  five  ships,  today  the  ships  would  be  termed  "wind-jammers," 
with  a  crew  of  two  hundred  and  sixty-nine  men.  These  men  were 
mechanics,  miners  and  refiners,  but  each  was  obsessed  with  the 
same  thrill  of  adventure  that  has  taken  Admiral  Byrd  to  the  un- 
known regions. 

Again  difficulties  and  mishaps  were  encountered  by  the  early  col- 
onists. The  pioneers  of  the  venture,  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert  and 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh  returned  to  England  for  additional  aid  in  estab- 
lishing the  colony.     Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert  died  on  the  return  trip. 

However,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  was  not  discouraged  by  the  misfor- 
tunes encountered,  but  the  fate  of  these  colonists  was  never  known. 

As  a  seouel  to  the  first  ventures  of  these  distinguished  English- 
men, the  English  made  anothr  effort  in  1607  to  revive  the  settle- 
ment in  Roanoke  Island.  But  a  sudden  storm  accompanied  by  high 
PYifi  variable  winds,  peculiar  to  this  section  of  the  coast,  sent  the 
shins  under  the  command  of  Capt.  John  Smith  down  towards  the 
Canes  of  Virgina.  There  is  reason  to  conjecture  that  it  was  "the 
set  of  f^p  "-alp  and  not  the  sail"  lhat  destined  Virginia  to  have  the 
fprritorv  known  as  the  "Cradle  of  the  Republic." 
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However,  to  make  a  long  story  short  there  are  many  incidents  re- 
corded, for  instance  the  granite  marker  memorializing  the  birth  of 
the  first  white  child  on  American  soil,  that  gives  every  assurance 
that  tradition  and  history  dovetail  nicely, — making  North  Carolina 
first  as  to  colonization. 

The  magnificent  state  highways  with  bridges  to  span  the  water 
courses  have  opened  up  to  tourists  this  part  of  the  country,  once 
isolated,  but  now  is  acclaimed  to  possess  unspoiled  beauties  with 
most  wonderful  resources,  besides  it  is  accepted  as  a  most  veritable 
paradise  for  sportsmen. 

All  of  these  improvements  and  attractions  give  hope  to  greater 
developments  to  what  was  once  thought  of  as  not  the  "lost  prov- 
ince" alone,  but  as  God's  forsaken  land. 

"By  enumerating  the  following  events  we  know  that  destiny  fa- 
vored Dare  County  with  an  exceptional  part  in  the  history  of  the 
country.  Beginning  with  the  first  English  sttlement  in  1584  on 
Roanoke  Island,  there  have  transpired  on  Dare  county  soil.  1.  The 
first  settlements  made  by  the  English  in  America.  2.  The  first 
known  celebration  of  a  Christian  Sacrament  in  the  Territory  of  the 
13  orginal  United  States.  3.  The  Birth  of  the  first  child  of  English 
parents  on  American  soil.  4.  The  first  trading  or  bartering  between 
the  Englishmen  and  American  aboringes.  5.  The  discovery  of  to- 
bacco, and  possibly  Irish  potatoes.  6.  The  important  Civil  war 
events,  including  the  battle  of  Roanoke  Island.  7.  The  importr  :t 
experiments  in  wireless  telegraphy  by  Fessenden  and  others  at 
Roanoke  Island,  and  Hatteras,  in  1902  and  later.  8.  The  World's 
first  airplane  flight,  by  the  Wright  Brothers  at  Kitty  Hawk  in  1903. 
9.  The  county's  part  in  the  development  of  the  Coast  Guard 
service." 


THE  VOICE  OF  THE  CHURCH 

It  is  conceded  that  the  moving  picture  business  will  have  to  be 
cleaned  up,  because  the  signs  that  prompt  the  move  are  unmistaka- 
ble. The  Catholics,  Jews  and  Protestants  have  united  in  purpose  to 
arouse  interest  in  public  decency  by  awakening  many  who    have 
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been  lulld  to  sleep  during  the*  post-war  influence  up  to  the  present 
date. 

The  excuse  for  permitting  suggestive  pictures  has  been  that  the 
public  demand  it,  but  if  the  morale  of  the  people  has  been  on  the 
down  trend  because  of  catering  to  the  masses  by  showing  pictures 
that  sicken  the  sensibilities  of  decency  it  is  possible  to  cultivate  a 
desire  for  the  finer  things  of  life  through  the  movies.  The  voice  of 
the  Pope  from  far-off  Rome  has  decreed  for  better  things,  and  ev- 
ery creed  and  race  have  fallen  in  line  with  the  hope  of  making  the 
screen  in  the  future  both  educational  and  uplifting. 


ST.  JOHN  THE  DIVINE 

The  press  makes  known  that  St.  John  the  Divine  in  New  York 
City,  has  already  cost  14  millions  and  will  cost  10  millions  more, 
making  it  the  most  expensive  cathedral  on  the  American  continent. 
It  compares  in  size  with  the  great  cathedrals  of  Europe,  but  accord- 
ing to  the  press,  the  sculpture  and  paintings  are  as  inferior  to  those 
of  the  cathedrals  of  Europe  as  a  farmer's  barn  is  to  a  millionaire's 
palace. 

This  statement  is  appaling  and  makes  one  conjecture, — is  it  pos- 
sible that  we,  the  people  of  this  country  of  amazing  wealth,  do  not 
yet  have  a  conception  of  real  art  ? 


According  to  statistics  the  foreign  student  body  of  this  country 
numbers  7,600  gathered  together  from  100  countries.  The  Japa- 
nese student  body  throughout  the  states  number  1,400,  the  largest 
number  from  any  foreign  country. 


DEATH  OF  MME  CURRTE 

There  are  few  women  who  attain  the  fame  of  Marie  Skiodowska 
Curiie  in  the  scientific  world.  She,  co-discoverer  with  her  husband, 
of  radium,  died  several  weeks  ago  at  the  age  of  sixty-six  years. 
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Madame  Currie  was  unquestionably  the  greatest  woman  chemist 
who  ever  lived.  It  was  during  her  years  of  experimentation  with 
this  powerful  and  dangerous  substance  that  she  sufferd  from  the 
effects  that  contributed  to  the  illness  that  caused  her  death. 

This  woman  of  distinctive  fame  was  born  in  Warsaw,  Poland.  Her 
husband  was  killed  in  an  accident  in  1906,  after  which  she  succeed- 
ed his  as  chief  professor  of  physics  in  the  University  of  Paris. 


MANY  THANKS 

A  report  from  the  librarian  brings  the  glad  news  that  fifty  books, 
(fiction  44,  poetry  1,  history  1,  philology  1,  children's  3)  have  been 
given  to  the  School  by  some  one, — the  name  of  the  donor  is  un- 
known. 

It  is  a  fine  gift  for  a  contribution  to  this  cause  means  more  books 
for  the  boys,  who  are  simply  hungry  for  something  to  read. 

It  is  the  general  opinion  of  the  School  officers  that  the  library  has 
contributed  more  to  the  pleasure  and  uplift  of  the  boys  than  any 
other  gift  received. 

We  take  this  means  of  thanking  the  unknown  donor  of  the  fifty 
books,  hoping  another  such  surprise  is  awaiting  us. 


Mr.  J.  A.  Robinson,  familiarly  known  as  "Old  Hurrygraph",  had 
a  very  unique  way  of  ringing  off  when  he  sent  us  his  last  piece  of 
copy  for  this  little  magazine.  He  has  in  season  and  out  of  season 
contributed  in  a  most  generous  way  towards  making  the  school  pa- 
per interesting,  and  we  feel  very  greatf ul  for  his  interest. 

The  closing  paragraph  of  his  last  article  was,  "this  is  Old  Hurry- 
graph  signing  off  for  a  vacation  in  the  mountains."  We  wish  him 
well  and  trust  that  he  will  return  home  much  rejuvinated  after  his 
stay  in  the  mountains,  and  will  continue  to  prove  as  he  has  in  the 
past  a  benefactor  to  mankind.  This  veteran  editor  while  attending 
the  North  Carolina  Press  Convention  at  Banner  Elk  in  an  appropri- 
ate manner  observed  his  80th  birthday.  Congratulations,  and  our 
wish  is  that  you  may  enjoy  many  more  birthdays. 
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THE  PROPER  CARE  OF  THE  TEETH 


By  W.  L.  Woodard,  D.  D.  S. 

If  a  patient  were  to  come  into  my  of- 
fice and  ask  my  advice  on  toothpastes, 
brushes,  and  the  correct  technique 
of  brushing,  what  do  you  suppose  my 
answer  would  be?  I  would  dispose  of 
the  paste  easily  by  recommending  any 
that  appeals  to  his  taste,  but  I  would 
suggest  that  he  also  use  some  sodium 
perborate  preparation,  because  it  con- 
tains many  valuable  properties  not 
found  in  paste.  It  is  possible  to  clean 
the  teeth  and  keep  them  clean  without 
any  paste  at  all,  believe  it  or  not. 

What  about  the  brush  and  the  cor- 
rect technique  of  brushing?  That  is 
where  real  mouth  hygiene  begins.  Yet 
it  is  one  of  the  hardest  bits  of  den- 
tistry to  get  across  to  the  patient. 
About  Giving  Advice 

Experience  has  taught  me  never  to 
advice  or  make  suggestions  on  tooth- 
brushes and  their  use  outside  the  of- 
fice, unless  asked  directly,  and  even 
then  not  to  say  too  much.  One  day 
when  I  was  standing  on  the  street 
with  some  people  a  man  came  up  with 
a  new  brush  and  asked  me  what  I 
thought  of  it.  I  never  got  a  chance 
to  tell  him.  Another  fellow  spoke  up 
and  proceeded  to  tell  him  what  was 
wrong  with  it,  what  kind  he  himself 
us,ed,  how  much  better  it  was,  and 
how  very  inexpensive.  I  had  used 
the  kind  he  had  such  a  passion  for, 
and  I  admit  it  was  cheap.  It  cost 
ten  cents,  I  think,  and  was  worth  just 
that,  or  probably  less.  I  could  not 
recommend  it.  On  another  occasion 
my  advice  was  asked,  and  before  I 
•could  open  my  mouth  some  wise- 
cracker  asked  just  what  did  dentists 
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know  about  toothbrushes,  anyway. 
That  closed  my  mouth  for  good  in  the 
matter  of  public  information.  But, 
aside  from  these  incidents,  I  am  not 
a  strong  believer  in  talking  shop  ev- 
erywhere I  go. 

I  venture  to  assert,  however,  that 
sufficient  brushing  of  the  teeth  with 
the  proper  brush  and  correct  tech- 
nique, together  with  two  trips  yearly 
to  a  dentist,  is  the  very  core  of  mouth 
hygiene. 

Several  Factors  In  Select io7i  of 
Brush 

A  toothbrush  cannot  be  prescribed 
correctly  at  a  glance.  I  would  first 
examine  the  patient's  mouth  closely 
as  to  size,  shape,  missing  teeth, 
crowns,  bridgework,  etc.,  and  note 
carefully  the  condition  of  the  gums. 
Then  I  would  have  the  patient  tell 
me  as  nearly  as  possible  what  tech- 
nique he  uses,  or,  better  still,  have 
him  demonstrate  with  a  brush,  a  per- 
formance most  patients  hate  to  give. 
Then  I  would  ask  him  what  type  of 
brush  he  uses.  He  will  very  often 
say  a  large  brush  with  a  tip  on  it. 
People  insist  on  size.  If  you  doubt 
this,  examine  the  brushes  on  sale 
anywhere.  I  mean  no  reflection  on 
the  merchant.  He  carries  as  nearly 
as  he  can  what  neople  want. 

If  the  patient  in  question  has  a 
normal  set  of  teeth,  with  gums  in 
good  condition,  I  would  advise  a  me- 
dium-sized brush,  with  the  bristles 
set  in  even-spaced  rows.  By  even  I 
mean  that,  if  the  brush  is  placed  on  a 
fiat  surface,  bristles  pointing  down- 
ward,  each   bristle      will      touch.     A 
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brush  with  a  tip  is  not  advisable,  ex- 
cept for  use  in  a  mouth  with  crowded 
teeth  or  one  or  more  bridges. 

Medium  Hard  Bristles  Preferable 

Medium  hard  bristles  are  usually 
best.  Hard  or  very  hard  will  do  if 
the  gums  are  in  especially  good  con- 
dition. It  is  best  to  have  at  least 
two  brushes  so  that  a  dry  one  is 
ready  for  each  brushing.  He  can 
dampen  the  brush  if  he  prefers, 
though  it  is  better  to  use  it  dry.  If 
he  insists,  he  can  give  his  brush  a 
hot  bath  and  then  use  a  piece  of  cot- 
ton on  his  teeth.  He  need  not  ex- 
pect to  clean  his  teeth  with  a  wet 
brush  smeared  full  of  paste — it  can't 
be  done  that  way. 

Brushing  Technique 

Still  assuming  that  the  patient  has 
a  normal  set  of  teeth  and  gums,  I 
would  suggest  the  following  tech- 
nique : 

Place  the  brush  over  the  right  (or 
left)  upper  third  molar  with  the 
bristles  pointing  upward  and  well 
above  the  teeth.  Holding  the  brush 
firmly  and  using  a  rotary  motion  with 
the  wrist,  not  the  hand,  bring  the 
brush  even  with  the  cutting  surfaces, 
applying  sufficient  pressure  to  stimu- 
late circulation  in  the  gums,  and  re- 
move any  food  particles  lodged  be- 
tween the  teeth.  Do  this  at  least  three 
times.  Then  move  forward  one  tooth 
and  repeat  the  whole  performance  un- 
til the  cuspid,  or  eye  tooth,  is  reached. 
Then  bring  the  brush  across  the  left 
half  of  the  front  teeth  and  proceed  as 
before.  Brush  the  left  side  in  the 
same  way. 

Use  the  same  technique  for  the 
lower  teeth,  making  the  stroke  up- 
ward instead  of  downward.  Never 
brush  toward  the  gums. 


The  inside  of  the  mouth  is  treated 
in  the  same  way.  Cover  as  much  of 
the  roof  of  the  mouth  with  the  brush 
as  possible,  in  order  to  stimulate  cir- 
culation. To  brush  the  six  front 
teeth,  place  the  brush  across  them  and 
use  a  downward  stroke  on  the  uppers 
and  an  upward,  outward  stroke  on 
the  lowers.  Moving  forward  one 
tooth  at  a  time  insures  sufficient  stim- 
ulation to  the  gums  between  the 
teeth.  Don't  hurry.  A  good  brush- 
ing takes  about  three  minutes. 
Cleaning  Between  Teeth 

The  patient  would  probably  see 
then  why  nothing  but  a  flat  brush  can 
be  used  in  this  technique.  If  the 
brush  is  uneven,  the  stress  will  not 
be  equal  and  may  eventually  cause 
severe  injury  to  the  gums. 

Now,  after  this  brushing  has  been 
completed,  there  are  still  sixty-four 
surfaces  that  have  not  been  reached. 
These  can  be  cleaned  by  passing  den- 
tal tape  between  the  teeth.  Floss  will 
do  but  tape  is  better  and  less  likely 
to  injure  the  gums.  Thread  or  rub- 
ber bands  should  not  be  used.  Tape 
is  not  necessary  with  every  brushing 
and  should  not  be  used  at  all  until  a 
dentist  has  shown  you  how. 
Before  Breakfast  Brushing  Important 

The  teeth  should  be  brushed  at 
least  twice  a  day.  Three  times  is 
better.  The  before-breakfast  brush- 
ing should  never  be  neglected.  At 
this  time  the  temperature  of  the 
mouth  has  been  constant  for  about 
eight  hours  (unless  you  are  a  mouth- 
breather)  the  conditions  have  been 
favorable  for  bacteria  to  multiply 
rapidly.  If  the  mouth  is  not  well 
cleaned,  most  of  these  bacteria  get  to 
the  stomach,  where  they  have  an  ex- 
cellent chance  to  produce     infection. 
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An  outstanding  physician  has  said 
that  90  per  cent  of  all  diseases  origi- 
nate in  the  mouth.  So  it  is  essential 
that  everybody,  and  especially  tuber- 
culosis patients,  keep  the  mouth  clean. 
The  patient  should  see  a  dentist 
twice  a  year,  so  that  defective  teeth 
can  be  treated  or  removed  and  gum 
infections     prevented     or        checked. 


Strict  bed  patients  should  have  indi- 
vidual attention  and  not  attempt  to 
follow  the  procedure  outlined  above. 
A  person  can't  hide  his  mouth,  and 
the  old  halitosis  will  surely  keep  his 
friends  away.  So  the  thing  to  do  is 
to  clean  up  his  mouth  and  give  nature 
a  chance. 


Life  is  like  a  game  of  tennis,  in  that  the  player  who  doesn't 
serve  well  usually  loses  in  the  end. — Selected. 


JOHN  D.  IS  NINETY-FIVE 


(Reidsville 

On  July  8  John  D.  Rockfeller 
reached  the  age  of  95  and  seems  rea- 
sonably certain  to  attain  the  century 
mark.  This  remarkable  man,  once 
generally  hated  and  feared  as  the 
head  of  the  great  Standard  Oil  mo- 
nopoly, has  lived  to  be  honored  as  one 
of  the  world's  outstanding  philan- 
thropists. 

He  was  born  in  Richford,  N.  Y., 
and  after  receiving  very  limited 
schooling  became  a  clerk  in  Cleve- 
land, and  at  19  was  a  partner  in  a 
commission  house.  In  1862  he  en- 
gaged in  the  business  id  refining  pe- 
troleum, then  an  infant  industry,  and 
in  1865  he  established  the  Standard 
Oil  refinery,  the  original  unit  of  what 
was  destined  to  control  for  several 
years  nearly  the  entire  oil  business  of 
the  country. 

In  1890  Mr.  Rockfeller  founded  the 
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University  of  Chicago;  later  he  es- 
tablished the  Rockfeller  Institute  for 
Medical  Research;  the  General  Edu- 
cation Board;  the  Laura  Spelman 
Rockfeller  Memorial,  in  memory  of 
his  wife;  the  Rockfeller  Foundation 
and  other  philanthropic  enterprises. 

Through  these  several  agencies  he 
has  given  more  than  $600,000,000  for 
education,  religious,  philantropic  and 
charitable  purposes.  He  retired  from 
active  business  in  1911,  since  which 
time  his  vast  benefactions  have  been 
largely  directed  by  his  son,  John  D., 
Jr. 

The  aged  capitalist  still  plays  golf 
and  takes  a  lively  interest  in  current 
affairs.  A  recent  project  financed 
from  his  great  fortune  is  Radio  City 
in  New  York,  one  of  the  most  impos- 
ing groups  of  buildings  in  the  world. 
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THE  EVOLUTION  OF  THE 
FIRE  ENGINE" 


By  A.  M 

At  the  time  of  the  burning  of  Rome 
by  the  Gauls  in  390  B.  C,  every  citi- 
zen was  ordered  to  keep  in  his  house 
"a  machine  for  extinguishing  fire." 
This  machine,  a  form  of  syringe,  was 
the  first  known  "fire-engine."  From 
such  a  modest  beginning  has  grown 
our   splendid    fire-fighting   equipment. 

The  first  record  of  a  fire  depart- 
ment was  also  found  in  Rome.  Dur- 
ing the  reign  of  Augustus  Caesar  a 
fire-fighting  department,  consisting  of 
seven  companies  of  a  thousand  men 
each,  was  formed.  Its  duties  includ- 
ed not  only  actual  fire-fighting,  but  al- 
so policing  the  streets  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  outbreak  in  order  to  prevent 
looting. 

Fire  alarms  came  into  use  in  me- 
dieval times,  if  not  earlier,  In  many 
towns  a  watchman,  whose  duty  it  was 
to  watch  for  fires,  was  stationed  in  a 
high  tower.  He  gave  the  alarm  by 
ringing  a  bell,  blowing  a  horn,  or  fir_ 
ing  a  gun. 

In  1659,  Peter  Stuyvesant  gover- 
nor of  New  Amsterdam,  organized 
the  first  fire  department  established 
in  America  by  municipal  action.  Two 
hundred  and  fifty  leather  buckets, 
and  a  supply  of  ladders  and  hooks  im- 
ported from  Holland,  were  distribut- 
ed. A  tax  of  one  guilder  for  every 
chimney  was  imposed  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  department.  The  alarm 
was  sounded  by  twirling  a  rattle.  In 
1669,  a  "Brent-Master"  was  appoint- 
ed, who,  it  seems,  was  the  first  fire 
chief  in  this  country. 

The  first  real  fire-engine  was  used 
in  1633  in  a  fire  on     London  bridge. 


Wenny 

However,  the  citizens  of  London  were 
powerless,  with  the  equipment  at 
their  dis.psoal,  to  control  the  terrific 
conflagration  which  devastated  the 
city  in  1666.  The  early  fire-engines 
were  hand-operated.  One  of  the  ear- 
liest consisted  merely  of  a  horse- 
drawn  tank,  which  was  filled  and  re- 
plenished by  a  bucket  brigade.  An 
early  form  of  pump  ejected  the  wa- 
ter. Due  to  the  fact  that  the  short 
range  of  the  stream  made  it  necessar- 
ry  to  take  the  apparatus  close  to  the 
fire,  the  engine  itself  was  sometimes 
consumed  by  the  flames.  This  condi- 
tion led  to  the  development  of  more 
powerful  pumps.  The  invention  of 
hose,  in  1672,  made  it  possible  to  lo- 
cate the  engine  at  a  safe  distance 
from  the  fire.  The  water  was  conveyed 
under  pressure  from  the  engine  to  the 
fire. 

In  1721,  an  improved  type  of  engine 
was  constructed  in  England  by  Ri- 
chard Newsham,  who  also  made  the 
first  fire-eninge  used  in  the  United 
States.  Water  was  supplied  to  it  by 
hand,  and  was  pumped  out  through  a 
hose.  Later  developments  brought  in- 
to use  a  suction  hose,  which  eliminat- 
ed the  necessity  for  the  bucket  bri- 
gade. 

The  steam  fire-engine  was  invented 
in  1829  by  John  Braithwaite,  of  Lon- 
don. The  first  practical  steam  fire- 
engine  used  in  the  United  States  was 
the  "Uncle  Joe  Ross,"  which  was  in- 
vented in  1852  by  Alexander  Bonner 
Latta.  It  was,  put  into  operation  in 
Cincinnati  early  in  1853.  It  threw 
from  one  to  six  streams  of  water.     A 
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single  stream  one  and  three-quarter 
inches  in  diameter  could  be  thrown  a 
distance  of  240  feet.  The  use  of  the 
steam  engine  in  fighting  fire  soon  be- 
came general.  Steam  was  used  al- 
most exclusively  in  operating  the 
pumps  at  the  great  Chicago  fire  in 
3871. 

By  1928,  practically  all  large  cities 
in  the  United  States  had  discarded  the 
horse-drawn  and  steam  fire-engine, 
and  had  adopted  the  present  motor 
engine.  The  gasoline  engine  supplies 
power  both  for  the  propulsion  of  the 
vehicle  and  for  the  operation  of  the 
pumps.  The  motor  engine  is  super- 
ior to  the  steam  engine,  because  of 
the  rapidity  with     which  it     can     be 


brought  into  action,  its  lighter  weight 
and  its  greater  water  capacity. 

In  out-of-town  districts,  where 
there  is  a  shortage  of  water,  or  for 
small  fires,  the  chemical  engine  in  in- 
valuable. In  port  cities  the  fire  boat 
is  indispensable  in  fighting  dock  fires. 
Although  fire  was  one  of  man's 
first  discoveries,  the  evolution  of  the 
fire  department  has  taken  many  cen- 
turies. It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
advance  which  has  been  made,  togeth- 
er with  the  spread  of  fire-prevention 
knowledge,  will  continue  with  in- 
creasing rapdiity  until  fire  shall  tru- 
ly be  the  servant,  not  the  scourge,  of 
man. 


PHILLIPINE  INDEPENDENCE 

Some  thirty-six  years  ago  Commodore  Dewey  steamed  into- 
Manila  bay,  destroyed  the  antiquated  Spanish  navy  and  libera- 
ted the  Phillipine  Islands  from  Spanish  control  and  despotism. 
For  the  Filipinos  themselves  it  was  only  an  exchange  of  rulers. 
The  United  States,  however,  set  about  developing  the  natives 
with  a  view  to  some  day  granting  them  full  and  complete  liber- 
ty. Very  definite  steps  toward  that  end  have  been  taken  recent- 
ly in  Washington.  Last  week  the  Phillipine  Legislature  passed 
a  resolution  of  "appreciation  and  everlasting  gratitude  to  the 
President  and  Congress  of  the  United  States  and  to  the  Ameri- 
can people."  On  July  the  fourth  an  assembly  will  meet  to  draft 
a  constitution  for  the  commonwealth.  The  constitution  must 
be  approved  by  the  United  States  and  after  ten  years  the  Uni- 
ted States  will  surrender  the  last  vestige  of  her  authority  and 
the  Filpiinos  will  be  a  free  people.  For  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses they  are  now  free  and  there  is  great  rejoicing  through- 
out the  islands.  There  are  many  who  doubt  that  the  inhabi- 
tants of  those  islands  are  ready  for  independence,  but  all  agree 
that  there  has  been  great  progress  made  since  the  days  of 
Spanish  misrule.  Freedom  is  a  big  word.  We  rejoice  with  the 
people  of  the  mid-Pacfic  in  their  new  freedom  and  hope  for 
them  every  success. — Charity  and  Children. 
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SHIFTING  SANDS  THREATEN 

PICTURESQUE  DARE  BANKS 


(Suffolk  N 

Time  and  tide  and  wind  unite  to 
prevent  Nags  Head  from  ever  re- 
maining the  same  place  for  long. 
Year  by  year  the  span  of  sand  be- 
tween the  long  line  of  cottages  and 
the  sea  grows  shorter. 

Tradition  has  it  that  where  Nags 
Head  now  is,  an  inlet  once  existed 
through  which  came  the  ships  bearing 
the  various,  expeditions  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  sent  to  Roanoke  Island  in  his 
unsuccessful  attempts  to  colonize  the 
New  World. 

Last  July,  when  a  roaring  north- 
easter swept  the  beach  ana  trans- 
formed the  blue  sea  water  into  a  wide 
and  angry  expanse  of  spray  and 
foam,  timid  cottagers  who  saw  the 
breakers  rolling  over  the  highest 
point  of  the  beach  and  sweeping  un- 
der their  summer  homes  wondered  if 
before  the  storm  ended  the  tradition- 
al inlet  would  be  reopened. 

But  the  strip  of  sound  shore  and 
sea  beach  with  sandhills  in  between 
upon  which  Nags  Head  has  been  built 
is  not  growing  more  narrow  as  time 
and  tide  and  wind  and  storm  have 
their  way  with  it.  For  as  the  sea  en- 
croaches upon  the  land  on  the  east, 
the  land  encroaches  upon  the  sound 
on  the  west.  Cottages;  erected  on  the 
the  sound  side  over  the  water  stand 
today  upon  dry  ground.  Indeed  some 
of  them  have  been  engulfed  in  sand. 

Such  was  the  case  with  the  hotel  on 
the  sound  side  which  preceded  the  one 
burned  in  1903.  When  it  was  decided 
to  tear  it  down  and  build  a  new  one, 
this  could  only  partially  be     accomp- 


ews- Herald) 

lished;  sand  had  completely  engulfed 
one  section  of  the  structure  and  for 
years  it  was  entirely  out  of  sight. 

Today  by  a  strange  quirk  of  fate 
the  wind  is  uncovering  th6  old  struc- 
ture, relic  of  an  almost  forgotten 
past,  and  jagged  rotten  timbers  pro- 
truding above  the  slopes  of  the  sand- 
hill back  of  the  southwest  corner  of 
the  Graham  Hollowell  place  bear  si- 
lent witness  to  the  fickleness  of  na- 
ture on  these  coasts. 

Whether  or  not  there  ever  was  an 
inlet  at  Nag?,  Head,  it  is  certain  that 
inlets  have  been  opened  and  closed  in 
the. comparatively  recent  history  of 
this  coast.  New  Inlet,  for  instnacc. 
was  closed  completely  in  1922.  Gov- 
ernor Morrison,  moved  by  the  laments 
of  the  fishermen  of  Manns  Harbor 
Mashoes  and  Wanchese  that  their 
fishing  grounds  had  been  ruined,  had 
the  Legislature  pass  an  act  approprL 
ating  funds  to  have  it  reopened.  This 
was  done,  but  the  inlet  again  closed 
almost  before  the  dredges  could  be  ta- 
ken away  from  the  scene  of  the  work. 

New  Inlet  remained  closed  until 
March  6,  1932,  when  the  storm  of 
that  date  opened  a  three  mouthed  in- 
let in  that  vicinity,  one  of  which 
closely  approximated  the  Morrison 
inlet.  Fishing  immediately  improved 
and  fishermen  hope  the  inlet  will '  re- 
main open,  though  the  Morrison 
mouth  has  again  closed  up  and  the 
ether  two  prongs  run  togetner. 

Today,  then,  what  was  three 
mouths  on  the  sound  side  of  the  inlet 
when  it  was  first  opened  has  become 
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but  one  which  varies  from  1,500  feet  feet  at  mean  tide,  while  the  depth  of 

in  width  at  high  water  to  60  feet  in.  the  main  channel  varies  from  two  to 

dead  low  water.       The  bar  on     the  12  feet, 
ocean  side  has  a  depth  of  two  to  five 


LET  ME  BE  KIND  TODAY 


Let  me  be  kind  today, 

Nor  carelessly  let  fall 
One  cruel,  hurtful  word 

Which  I  cannot  recall. 
The  heart  I  wound  today 

Tomorrow  may  be  stilled ; 
I  cannot  gather  up 

The  poison  when  'tis  spilled. 

I  must  not  waste  today ; 

Life's  harvest  time  is  brief ; 
How  scant  the  hour  allowed 

For  me  to  glean  my  sheaf ! 
Haste!     Haste!     Oh,  laggard  hand, 

To  plant  the  goodly  seed ; 
Bear  in  the  golden  grain ; 

Perform  the  noble  deed. 

I  would  be  true  today — 

Today  is  all  I  own ; 
Tomorrow  may  not  dawn, 

And  yesterday  has  flown. 
May  I  be  given  strength 

To  do  my  task,  I  pray, 
And  in  my  humble  place 

Let  me  be  true  today. 

— George  H.  Free. 
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A  LIGHT  IN  THE  WILDERNESS 


By  Etta  W. 

On  the  edge  cf  the  little  village  of 
Ephrata,  charmingly  situated  among 
the  hills  of  Lancaster  County,  Penn- 
sylvania, are  a  few  dilapidated  old 
buildings,  looking  as  though  they  had 
been  transplanted  from  some  place  in 
the  Old  World.  So  insignificant  are 
they  in  appearance  that  one  might 
easily  pass  them  without  a  glance.  Yet 
here  is  all  that  remains  of  a  most  in- 
teresting monastic  community  that 
for  more  than  fifty  years  flourished 
on  the  banks  of  the  little  Cocalico. 

In  1720,  there  came  to  this  country 
one  Conrad  Bei^sel,  seeking  a  place  in 
the  wilderness  where  he  might  spend 
his  life  in  contemplation  and  prayer. 
But  a  solitary  life  was  hard  for  Beis- 
sel  to.  attain,  for  he  had  a  magnetic 
personality  that  constantly,  in  spite 
of  himself,  drew  him  a  following.  Af- 
ter a  vain  attempt  to  seek  seclusion 
on  the  Conestoga,  where  in  a  short 
time  he  found  himself  the  leader  of  a 
considerable  congregation,  in  1732  he 
withdrew  to  the  deeper  wilderness  a 
few  miles  away,  joining  a  single  ac- 
quaintance who  had  come  with  him 
from  the  Fatheidand  and  built  him- 
self a  cabin  on  the  Cocalico. 

Dr.  Sachse  tells  us  that  the  origi- 
nal named  Cocalico  was  Koch  Hali- 
kung,  meaning  "Den  of  Serpents," 
and  that  the  place  was  so  full  of 
snakes  that  even  the  Indians  avoided 
ed  it.  English  settlers  spelled  the 
name  as  it  sounded  to  them,  hence  Co- 
calico. It  may  be  said,  however,  that 
local  people  today  claim  that  the 
name  is  Indian,  having  the  same 
meaning,  but  properly  pronounced 
Cc-cal-ee-co. 

If  the  two  brethren  felt  secure  of 


Schlighter 

solitude  in  this  snake-infested  region, 
they  were  dsiappointed.  Perhaps  the 
snakes  fled.  At  any  rate,  the  winter 
following  Beissel's  coming,  he  was 
joined  by  three  of  his  former  follow- 
ers, who  wished  the  guidance  of  their 
spiritual  leader.  These  built  the 
third  cabin.  An  then,  to  the  conster- 
nation of  the  brethren,  came  two  sis- 
ters, Anna  and  Maria  Eicher,  who,  in 
spite  of  the  protests  of  the  brethren, 
insisted  upon  remaining,  that  they 
too  might  spend  their  lives  in  medita- 
tion and  prayer.  When  the  brethren 
found  they  could  not  dissuade  the 
sisters,  they  built  a  cabin  for  them  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  creek. 

Now  came  a  steady  stream  of  Ger- 
man settlers,  all  Sabbatarians  but 
not  all  recluses.  Some  did  not  wish 
to  give  up  their  family  life,  so  the 
congregation  was  divided  into  two 
ranks,  the  solitary  and  the  secular. 

All  the  members  wore  plain  dress, 
similar  to  that  of  the  Friends,  but 
gradually  the  solitary  members 
adopted  a  long  habit  reaching  to  the 
feet,  tied  about  the  waist  with  a  gir- 
dle of  rope,  and  either  going  barefoot 
or  wearing  sandals.  This  garb  led  to 
a  belief  among  the  common  people 
that  they  were  Jesuits,  and  stirred 
up  such  hostility  that  there  was  one 
unsuccessful  attempt  to  burn  the 
settlement  of  the  celibates. 

As  the  number  of  the  Solitary 
grew,  the  little  cabins  were  inade- 
quate and  in  1735  a  house  known  as 
Kedar  was  built.  Here  was  founded 
the  Order  of  Spiritual  Virgins  and 
the  upper  floor  of  Kedar  was  given  to 
them.  Later  the  sisters  occupied  Sa- 
ron,  which  is  still  standing  and  known 
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simply  as  the  Sister  House.  Here 
one  may  see  the  tiny  rooms,  no  bigger 
than  cells,  the  doors  so  low  that  even 
a  person  of  medium  height  must  stoop 
to  enter.  This  was  a  symbol  of  the 
humility  which  must  characterize 
their  lives.  Also  the  doors  were  very 
narrow,  symbolic  of  the  straight  and 
narrow  way.  Indeed,  a  stout  person 
would  have  stuck  fast  had  she  tried 
to  squeeze  through  the  opening. 

The  furniture  consisted  of  a  board 
about  seven  feet  long  and  eighteen 
inches  wide  fastened  on  brackets.  This 
bare  board  was  the  bed.  The  pillow 
was  a  block  of  wood  a  little  larger 
than  a  brick.  No  mattress  or  covers. 
The  prescribed  diet  of  the  sisters  was 
so  meager  that  their  bodies  were  thin 
enough  to  be  accommodated  on  the 
narrow  beard,  and  the  long  robe 
which  they  wore  day  and  night  was 
the  only  covering.  One  wonders  how 
they  stood  the  rigorous  winters  in 
that  wooden  building,  almost  without 
fire.  Yet  here  they  lived  during  the 
awful  winter  of  the  hardships  cf 
Valley  Forge,  and  here  were  brought 
the  wounded  soldiers  of  the  battles  of 
Brandywine  and  Germantown,  to  die 
or  be  nursed  back  to  health  by  the 
tender  care  of  the  sisters.  On  the  hill 
above  the  cloister  one  may  see  the 
graves  of  two  hundred  of  these  he- 
roes. A  monument  now  marks  the 
site,  but  for  many  years  the  only 
marker  was  a  simple  wooden  one  with 
the  inscription,  ''Hier  ruhen  die  Ge- 
beinen  von  viel  Soldaten." 

There  were  a  number  of  these  set- 
tlements in  the  Eastern  part  of  the 
country,  and  had  the  monastic  fea- 
ture been  all  there  was  to  Ephrata,  it 
would  not  have  the  interest  that  cen- 
ters round  it  today.  But  it  was  also 
a  real  hive  of  industry,  the  men  not 


only  farming,  milling  and  carpenter- 
ing, but  printing  and  publishing;  the 
women  cooking,  washing,  spinning, 
quilting,  making  sulphur  matches, 
and  the  more  talented  doing  beautiful 
embrodiery  and  penwork. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  fea- 
ture of  the  cloister  was  the  music,  com- 
posed and  sung  by  the  Einsamen,  not 
only  in  two,  three  and  four  parts,  but 
in  five,  six,  and  even  seven,  which  is 
unique.  Some  of  the  music,  done  in 
exquisite  penwork,  part  of  it  beauti- 
fully illuminated,  is  still  to  be  seen  in 
the  cloister,  though  much  has  passed 
into  the  hands  of  collectors.  This 
music  is  said  to  have  been  rendered 
by  a  wonderful  choir,  trained  to  sing 
in  falsetto  tones,  with  lips  only 
slightly  apart,  since  according  to  Be- 
issel,  "God  found  no  joy  in  the  bawl- 
ing of  goats  or  the  screech  of  wild 
beasts."  Music  students  today  would 
be  interested  to  know  that  an  import- 
ant part  of  the  training  of  the  voices 
for  this  choir  consisted  in  a  system 
of  fasting  so  rigid  as  to  approach 
starvation.  Beissel  himself  compos- 
ed a  thousand  pieces  of  music  and 
printed  for  hundred  and  forty-four 
hymns. 

By  offering  to  teach  free  of  charge 
any  children  sent  to  him,  Conrad  Be- 
issel established  the  first  free  school 
in  the  county,  though  this  was  on  the 
Conestoga,  before  he  came  to  Ephra- 
ta. He  was  the  author  and  publisher 
of  the  first  book  of  German  poetry 
published  in  America  and  one  of  the 
first  patrons  of  the  Franklin  press. 
His  personal  magnetism  made 
Franklin  his  warm  friend,  though 
the  latter  is  said  to  have  despised 
Germans  in  general,  and,  when  he  re- 
corded his  business  transactions  with 
the  cloister,     simply     marked     them, 
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"the  Dutch." 

Soon  Beissel  greatly  extended  the 
reputation  of  the  cloister  by  establish- 
ing a  printing  press  of  his  own,  the 
the  third  in  the  colonies  and  the  first 
outside  of  Philadelphia  county,  as 
well  as  the  first  in  America  to  print 
in  both  German  and  English  type. 
"Imprints  from  this  press,"  says  Dr. 
Sachse,  "are  at  the  present  day 
among  the  scarcest  and  most  prized 
specimens   of  Americana." 

In  1742  the  largest  and  best  equip- 
ped book  bindery  in  the  colonies  was 
installed,  but  it  seems  not  to  have 
been  used  long. 

Here  Peter  Miller   the  beloved  Fa- 


ther Jabez  of  the  cloister,  a  friend 
and  correspondent  of  Franklin,  and  a 
member  of  the  American  Philosophi- 
cal Society,  translated  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  into  seven  dif- 
ferent languages. 

Tradition  says  he  it  was  who  erect- 
ed and  inscribed  the  wooden  monu- 
ment to  the  Revolutionary  soldiers. 

To  assist  poor  German  immigrants, 
several  bake-ovens  were  established 
to  bake  bread  and  pumpernickel  for 
free  distribution,  thus  making  the 
cloister  "the  first  charitable  organiza- 
tion of  the  kind  in  the  Western 
world." 


BE  YOURSELF 

Be  yourself — 

God  made  but  one  of  you, 

Keep  to  His  plan. 

Don't  stoop  to  subterfuge 

Or  petty  sham. 

Look  out  upon  the  world 

With  clear-eyed  honesty, 

And  open  mind. 

Respect  yourself! 

Be  yourself  — 

Cling  to  the  best  in  you, 

Keep  to  your  place. 

Don't  minimize  your  worth 

By  dull  comparison, 

Be  strong  to  heart, 

Will  to  do  right. 

God's  pattern  hold. 

Be  yourself! 


— Laura  Caroline  Fierz 
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FOLLOWING  A  TRAIL 

By  Rose  B.  Foster 


In  the  heart  of  the  Washington 
Cascades  are  trails  where  no  auto- 
mobile may  go.  Narrow  trails  are 
these,  known  only  to  a  few  fortu- 
nates  who  love  the  old  method  of  trav- 
el. Following  one  of  these  trails  with 
saddle  horses  and  the  most  proficient 
guide  we  ever  saw,  we  went  forty 
miles  into  the  beauties  of  mountain 
isolation. 

South  of  Mount  Ranier,  but  north 
of  Mount  Adams,  rises  a  peak  known 
by  various  names.  One  guide  book 
calls  it  Snowy  Peak,  and  well  does  it 
deserve  its  name.  Other  maps  point 
it  out  as  Tieton  Peak  because  it  is  the 
source  of  the  Tieton  River,  that  love- 
ly stream  that  waters  many  an  other- 
wise barren  valley.  The  old  settlers, 
however,  those  pioneers  who  were 
ferried  across  the  Columbia  River  in 
the  years  preceding  and  following 
the  Civil  War,  call  this  peak  Goat 
Peak.  We  who  followed  the  old  guide 
to  the  very  summit  of  this  fifteen 
thousand  feet  of  grandeur,  like  this 
name  best. 

"When  we  first  came  here,"  the 
guide  told  us,,  "these  mountains  were 
jist  full  of  goats;  mountain  goats, 
they  were,  and  it  was  a  sight  to  watch 
them  jump  from  craig  to  craig.  The 
first  time  I  ever  came  up  this  trail  I 
couldn't  count  the  number  we  saw." 

"What  has  become  of  them?"  we 
asked. 

"Well,  now,  you're  askin'  me,"  he 
said.  "Reckon  the  wildcats  et  'em? 
Reckon  the  jaguars  or  the  mountain 
lions  or  the  coyotes  found  'em  good 
food?  We  surely  didn't  kill  'em  with 
deer  so  plentiful." 

While  teaching  us  how  to  make     a 


permanent  camp,  our  guide  related 
stories  of  how  his  wife's  parents,  com- 
ing to  Washington  before  the  war, 
crossed  the  Columbia  River  with  In- 
dians who  looked  as  though  they 
might  turn  scalpers  at  any  minute. 
Settling  near  the  place  now  known  as 
Yakima,  they  leased  from  the  Gov- 
ernment a  part  of  this  mountain  re- 
gion as  pasture  for  their  cattle.  "Con- 
rad's Meadows"  was  the  name  by 
which  these  grassy  slopes  were 
known. 

"These  very  trails  we  are  follow- 
ing," the  guide  told  us,  "and  the 
trails  we  shall  follow,  were  made  by 
hundreds  of  head  of  cattle  as  they 
went  from  pasture  to  pasture,  every 
summer.  In  the  fall  the  cattle  would 
be  rounded  up,  driven  in  the  valley  to 
to  be  shipped  to  eastern  markets,  for 
world  food  supply." 

We  had  much  to  learn  of  mountain 
ways.  We  learned  to  duck  our  heads 
to  avoid  overhanging  boughs;  learned 
to  let  our  horses  have  their  heads 
when  crossing  a  "hog's  back," — one 
of  those  slender  pats  bordered  on  ei- 
ther side  by  chasms.  We  learned  how 
to  conduct  ourselves  when  fording 
streams,  when  riding  through  forests 
so  dense  that  we  had  to  tuck  our  feet 
under  us  on  the  saddle.  We  learned 
other  things  which,  as  we  look  back 
on  the  expedition,  made  for  safety 
and  sanity. 

I  cannot  say  how  much  water  flow- 
ed unfettered  over  the  Tieton  Falls, 
how  much  water  power  the  Little 
Bear  Creek  might  have  produced,  or 
what  material  advantage  those  great 
rocks  formed  ages  ago  might  yield;  I 
can  only  say    that     I     longed    for    a 
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greater  ability  to  comprehend  nature, 
to  appreciate  her  works,  to  under- 
stand what  was  so  generously  dis- 
played for  our  limited  understand- 
ing. All  centuries  had  seen  the  great 
forces  of  nature  working  to  produce 
what  I  was  so  stupidly  viewing.  A 
feeling  of  sadness  at  my  lack  of  ap- 
preciation came  over  me. 

The  guide  told  us  many  stories  of 
mountain  life  as  we  sat  around  the 
camp  fire  at  night  eating  our  supper 
of  fried  trout  which  were  to  be  had 
for  the  fishing.  We  would  sit  spell- 
bound listening  to  tales  of  seventy- 
five  foot  snow  drifts  in  the  valleys, 
deer  that  opened  snow-bound  cabin 
doors  with  their  horns,  (oh,  accident- 
of  course),  a  snow  cave  big  enough 
for  a  river  to  flow  through,  and  tall 
enough  for  a  man  on  horse  back  to 
ride  through,  if  he  would;  of  a  fire 
started  by  the  Yakimas  intended  to 
smoke  out  a  bear  from  a  cave, — a 
fire  which  threatened  all  the  forests 
of  spruce  and  pine  and  fir,  but  the  In- 
dians invoking  help  from  the  Great 
Spirit  brought  thunder  and  light- 
ning and  storm  clouds  and  finally  one 
of  those  sudden  and  terrific  rains  that 
frequent  mountain  sides.  Swift  and 
effectual  was  the  good  deed  that  the 
Great  Spirit  accomplished.  The  In- 
dians, shewing  gratitude,  built  a 
great  mound  of  stones  in  the  center  of 
a  grassy  spot,  and  there  they  may 
have  offered  burnt  offerings  of  kid  or 
rabbit  or  deer  for  many  years  after- 
ward. 

If  was  ten  miles  from  this  grassy 
slope  upon  which  we  had  pitched 
camp  up  to  the  summit  of  Goat  Peak. 
Early  one  morning  we  shivered  into 
our  boots  and  heaviest  clothing,  for 
the  August  morning  was  somewhat 
cold,  ate  our  breakfast  of  bacon,  trout 
and  dough  bread,  and  started     upon 


the  never  to  be  forgotten  journey  to 
the  peak.  Around  hills  we  followed 
trails,  the  horses  as  ready  for  adven- 
ture as  we,  and  my  horse  was  partic- 
ularly skittish  and  insisted  on  jump- 
ing logs,  small  ditches  and  terraces, 
and  I  had  to  watch  him  closely  in  or- 
der to  "jump  with  him"  fo  rthe  sake 
of  my  neck.  Through  the  great  for- 
ests we  had  come  the  day  before,  now 
we  found  the  trees  growing  smaller 
and  smaller.  Little  groves  of  birch 
appeared,  little  patches  of  aspens 
mingled  their  bright  green  with  the 
blue  green  of  the  stunted  spruce 
which  marked  the  tree  line.  Up  and 
up  and  around,  still  following  trails, 
we  finally  found  ourselves  at  the  base 
of  the  glacier.  Water  dripped  con- 
tinuously from  its  gray  edges.  The 
hours  had  passed  swiftly  and  it  was 
nocn  before  we  left  our  horses  tied  to 
the  saplings  and  began  our  ascent  of 
'shale,  which  led  to  the  snow.  It  was 
almost  like  going  straight  up,  in  plac- 
es; and  at  all  times  we  felt  like  the 
toad  trying  to  jump  out  of  the  well; 
slipping  back  two  jumps  for  every 
jump  forward.  Bare  and  symmetri- 
cal the  granite  peak  towered  above 
us.  Finally  we  reached  the  glacier. 
The  sun  on  the  snow  hurt  our  eyes, 
made  us  shed  our  coats,  made  us  pant 
with  heat  and  exhaustion.  We  peer- 
ed, awed,  into  the  great  blue  depths 
of  the  crevasses,  we  paused  to  look 
across  the  valleys  to  other  peaks.  It 
was  a  stupendous  spectacle,  one  we 
shall  never  forget.  The  guide  went 
ahead,  reached  the  summit,  threw  a 
rope  over  the  projecting  rock,  threw 
the  other  end  to  us. 

"Come  on  up,"  he  shouted. 

We  hung  to  that  rope  for  dear  life. 
We  did  not  dare  look  down.  We 
prayed  in  a  breathless  sort  of  way. 
Then  we  were  up.  It  was  a  tiny  sum- 
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mit,  as  summits  go,  scarcely  larger 
than  a  good  sized  living  room.  Solid 
granite,  our  guide  s(aid. 

We  had  a  queer  feeling  up  there, 
alone,  so  isolated  from  all  that  had 
made  up  our  every  day  experiences. 
There  was  distance,  sunlight,  sky, 
depth!  We  rested,  luxuriously,  warm- 
ed by  the  August  sun  and  cooled  by 
the  mountain  air.  Why  couldn't  we 
stay  there  forever?  But  time  was 
passing.  The  sun  was  half  way  down 
to  the  horizon. 

Going  down  was  much  harder  than 
going  up.  It  is,  always.  We  groped 
for  footing,  hanging  to  the  rope,  feel- 
ing ourselves  suspended  between 
earth  and  sky.  Then  we  were  on  the 
glacier  edge.     We  could  breathe  more 


easily  now.  Once  on  the  shale  we  had 
to  fight  a  wild  desire  to  roll  down  and 
have  it  over  with. 

The  horses  were  waiting.  Oh,  it 
seemed  good  to  rest  our  aching  limbs. 
As  we  rode  away  we  felt  that  we  were 
leaving  the  most  glorious  experience 
we  had  ever  had,  perhaps  one  of  the 
most  wonderful  we  ever  would  have, 
for  the  Cascade  Mountains  compare 
favorably  with  mountains  the  world 
over. 

In  memory  we  are  still  following 
the  trail,  sensing  the  cool  odors  of  the 
forest,  hearing  the  sound  of  water, 
trying  to  attain  a  more  intimate  un- 
derstanding of  the  great  forces  of  na- 
ture. 


There  was  once  a  poor  man  who  spent  most  of  his  time  doing 
good  and  helping  those  poorer  than  he.  Then  through  some 
stroke  of  good  fortune  he  made  money.  His  disposition  chang- 
ed. He  became  grasping  and  avaricious.  His  whole  life  seem- 
ed centered  only  on  one  thing — to  gain  wealth.  He  achieved 
that,  hoarding  his  riches  until  he  became  the  wealthiest  man 
in  his  community.  But  he  lost  his  friends ;  first  an  individual 
here  and  there,  and  then  they  left  him  by  the  score.  After  a 
while  this  neglect  began  to  hurt  him,  so  he  went  to  the  Rabbi 
and  told  him  of  his  troubles.  The  Rabbi  listened  and  then  said, 
"Come  to  the  window  and  tell  me  what  you  see."  The  man 
looked  out  of  the  window  and  said,  'T  see  people  and  wagons 
and  houses  and  little  children."  "Good,"  said  the  Rabbi,  "now 
come  to  this  mirror  and  tell  me  what  you  see."  The  man  look- 
eel  and  said,  "I  see  only  myself."  "Right,"  said  the  Rabbi,  "in 
the  one  case  you  looked  through  the  glass  and  in  the  other 
case  the  glass  was  backed  by  silver,  which  spoiled  your  view 
of  the  world  as  it  was  and  as  it  should  be." — Selected. 
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NICE  PEOPLE 


By  Lilliace 

"Barbara,"  Sylvia  Blane  said  se- 
riously to  her  younger  sister,  "you 
ought  to  bring  home  some  of  your 
friends  from  college.  There's  al- 
ways an  extra  room  or  so,  and  with 
the  boarders — why,  it's  no  extra 
trouble  for  me  at   all." 

Barbara  Blane  let  her  eyes  drop 
before  her  sister's  clear,  grey  ones. 
If  she  gave  a  shudder  it  was  inward, 
and  no  one  might  have  guessed  it. 
An  extra  room!     Boarders! 

"Thanks,  Sis.  It's  sweet  of  you  to 
think  of  it.  Guests  are  always  a  lot 
of   work,   though." 

"I  don't  mind  that  a  bit,"  Sylvia 
said  brightly.  "You  know  college  is 
a  whole  lot  more  than  just  learning 
calculus  and  the  Old  English  of  the 
Canterbury  tales,  Barbara.  You  make 
friends  in  college  that  last  through- 
out your  life.  Contacts,  they  call- 
ed them  a  few  years  back  when  I 
was  in  college.  It's  on  old-fashion- 
ed term  now,  Babs.  As  old-fashion- 
ed as — as  I'm  getting  to  feel."  She 
laughed   a  little  at  the  end. 

Barbara  flushed.  She  knew  that 
Sylvia  had  never  been  able  to  bring 
friends  home  with  her  from  college. 
There  had  been  no  home  when  Sylvia 
went  to  college.  And  there  was  now, 
thought  Barbara  bitterly,  no  real 
home.  It  was  just  a  boarding  house, 
run  by  her  sister,  Sylvia,  to  provide 
adequate  income  for  both  of  them 
to  live,  and  for  Barbara  to  attend  a 
good  college. 

"I've  got  to  get  my  bag  packed  to 
go  back,  Syl,"  said  Barbara  uneasily 
now. 

"I  can't  help  you  this  time,  Babs," 


Mitchell 

Sylvia  replied  regretfully.  "Mrs. 
Dodson  is  just  coming  in  and  she's 
on  that  special  diet  I  have  to  see 
to   myself." 

Barbara  was  glad,  fiercely  glad 
that  her  sister  could  not  help  her 
pack.  Barbara  was  filled  suddenly 
with  mixed  emotions  of  self-pity  and 
chagrin  about  the  boarders.  Nellie 
Cox  walked  through  the  upper  hall 
of  the  large  house  as  Barbara  ran 
up  to  her  own  room,  the  room  she 
shared  with  Sylvia. 

"H'lo,  Nellie,"  said  Barbara.  "Your 
mother's  looking  a  lot  better." 

"Yes,"  said  Nellie.  "We  thought 
it  was  grand  of  Sylvia  to  give  us 
both  board  and  room  just  for  moth- 
er's acting  as  sort  of  chaperon  and 
me  doing  little  odd  things  here,  there 
and  everywhere.  But  the  diet  Sylvia 
has  fixed  up  for  mother  has  been 
marvelous.  I  think  mother  is  going 
to  be  able  to  take  her  old  job  at  the 
advertising  office  again  pretty  soon. 
Of  course,  she'll  still  be  here  as  duen- 
na or  chaperon,  or  whatever  one 
wants  to  call  it.  But,  tell  me,  Babs, 
what's  on  your  mind?" 

Barbara  shot  a  swift  look  at  her 
old  chum.  She  and  Nellie  had  gone 
through  high  school  (together,  but 
family  finances  had  made  college  an 
impossibility  for  Nellie.  And  now 
Barabara  found  herself  wanting  to 
unburden  her  mind  to  someone. 

"Come  in  while  I  pack  and  I'll  tell 
you,  Nell,"  she  said  briefly.  "It's 
not  pleasant  telling,"  she  said  as  she 
closed  the  heavy  door  with  its  brass 
knob.  "If  you  can  get  the  idea  of 
my   bringing   home   guests   from  col- 
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lege  out  of  Sylvia's  mind,  I  wish  you 
would  do  it." 

"Why?"   asked   Nellie. 

Barbara  opened  her  bag  and  threw 
in  her  velvet  dressing  gown  and 
slippers.  "I'll  tell  you  why!"  she 
burst  out.  "They're  all  such  nice 
people  at  college!  They  wouldn't  un- 
derstand keeping  boarders  and  room- 
ers! Why,  Nellie,  you  can't  have 
any  idea  what  nice  folks  they  all 
are  up  there.  There's  my  roommate, 
Alexandra,  for  instance.  Her  twin 
is  Alexander  Adams  IV.  Isn't  that 
real  class,  that  IV  added  to  his 
name?  And  Katherine  Henderson 
is  the  daughter  of  a  congressman. 
And  Leila  Lantry's  mother  and 
grandmother  are  both  national  writ- 
ers that  are  referred  to  as  famous 
authors.  They're  all  the  sons  and 
daughters  of — you  know — big  peo- 
ple." 

Nellie  said  nothing.  She  took  out 
the  velvet  dressing  gown  and  folded 
it   carefully  before   she  laid   it  back. 

"I  remember  the  night  before  the 
Christmas  holidays,"  Nellie  said  pres- 
ently, "Sylvia  couldn't  buy  the  silk 
lining  for  this  velvet  robe  until  Mrs. 
Dodson  paid  her  two  weeks'  board 
bill.  Sylvia  sat  up  until  after  mid- 
night finishing  this  for  you  so  you'd 
have  it  on  Christmas  day.  I  think 
a  lot  of  you,  Babs.  I've  always  lov- 
ed you  as  if  you  were  my  own  sister, 
and  now  I'm  so  ashamed  of  you  I 
could  cry.  You!  Ashamed  of  your 
own  sister,  Sylvia,  just  because  she 
keeps    a    boarding   house!" 

Nellie  went  out  of  the  room  and 
slammed  the  door. 

"Oh!',  said  Barbara.  "It  isn't 
fair!  I  didn't'  say  I  was  ashamed 
of    Sylvia.     I    didn't!"     She    ran    in- 


to the  wide  hallway  after  Nellie,  who 
either  did  not  hear  her  calling  or  pre- 
tended that  she  did  not. 

Barbara  looked  about  the  beautiful 
house.  Once  it  had  been  the  show- 
place  of  the  town,  the  home  of  a 
wealthy  family  who  now  lived  in 
Paris  much  of  the  year.  For  a  long 
time  after  the  house  was  empty,  no 
one  wanted  to  rent  or  buy  it.  It  was 
too  large,  everyone  said.  Then  Syl- 
via Blane,  fresh  from  college,  with  a 
degree  in  domestic  arts  in  her  trunk, 
rented  it  by  the  month,  furnished- 
The  family  had  removed  all  of  the 
choice  paintings  and  Sarouk  rugs. 
They  had  lent  their  fine  china  and 
bronzes  to  a  nearby  museum.  The 
Blane  girls,  magnificent.  At  the 
time  Barbara  had  begged  to  stay 
home   to   help. 

"Oh,    no!"     Sylvia    had    said    defi- 
nitely.    "I  went  through  college  and 
you  are  going  through,  too." 
furnishings  that  they  had  been  casual 
enough    with    to   leave   were,   to   the 

Barbara,  now  heavy-footed  and 
ashamed,  went  back  into  her  room 
and  finished  packing.  Of  what  use 
was  it  to  protest  to  Nellie  that  she 
had  not  mentioned  being  ashamed 
cf  the  boarding  house?  Maybe  she 
had  not  said  so  in  so  many  words, 
but  Nellie  had  caught  the  meaning 
all   right! 

"I'm  ashamed  of  being  ashamed  of 
the  boarding  house,"  Barbara  ad- 
mitted to  herself,  "but  who  could  help 
being  ashamed?  A  boarding  house 
and  nearly  every  boarder  a  sick  one, 
who  needs  special  dieting  in  order 
to  live  at  all!  Why,  it's  almost  as 
if  Sis  were  afraid  they'd  die  off  on 
her  and  she'd  have  no  boarders  at 
all!     I'd    just    die    of    shame    if — if 
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Alexander  Adams  IV  heard  that  Sis 
ran   a  boarding  house." 

Barbara  was  placing  her  bags  in 
the  huge  hallway  near  the  front  door 
when  Mrs.  Dodson  came  from  the 
dining  room. 

"So,  our  college  lassie  is  on  her  way 
back  to  her  studies!"  old  Mrs.  Dod- 
son said  brightly. 

Barbara  nodded  stiffly.  "Yes,"  she 
said  shortly. 

"You  must  work  hard  to  justify 
your  sister's  faith  in  you,  Barbara," 
said  Mrs.  Dodson  seriously.  "I  some- 
times marvel  at  Sylvia.  Such  broad 
human  sympathies,  such  goodness  of 
heart — she  is  a  real  princess  if  ever 
one  lived  and  breathed!  That  diet 
she  has  made  up  for  me,  for  in- 
stance ;  I  know  well  enough  that  noth- 
ing but  that  diet  is  keeping  me  alive. 
Maybe  you  don't  think  I  have  much 
to  live  for,  Barbara,"  she  added 
shrewdly.  "But  life  to  the  old  is 
like  a  serial  story,  you  see.  One  can 
scarcely  wait  to  find  out  what's  go- 
ing to  happen  next.  My  life  is  done, 
but  there  are  so  many  lives  about 
me  that  have  become  dear  to  me. 
Sylvia — what  is  to  happen  to  her? 
Will  she  marry  happily?     You — " 

"I?"  said  Barbara  sharply.  "You 
hardly  know  me,  Mrs.  Dodson.  What 
<jan  you  possibly  care  what  happens 
to  me?" 

Mrs.  Dodson  laughed  lightly.  "You 
are  such  a  baby  yet  in  spite  of  your 
grown-up  airs,  dearie!  You  haven't 
even  begun  to  find  yourself  yet. 
Why!  You  haven't  even  looked  for 
yourself.  Yes,  I  care,  care  a  whole 
lot  more  than  you'll  ever  guess,  may- 
be. You're  going  to  make  a  fine  wo- 
man, and  I — well,  I'd  like  to  live 
long  enough  to  see  it." 


Impulsively,  Barbara,  to  her  own 
amazement,  leaned  forward  and  kiss- 
ed the  shrivelled  little  face  of  her 
sister's  boarder.  "I'm  afraid  you'd 
have  to  live  forever — and  then  be 
disappointed,  Mrs.  Dodson.  I — I'm 
just  a  very  ordinary  person — very! 
But  you  have  given  me  a  lot  to  think 
about.  Thanks  and  good-bye  until 
next  time." 

On  the  train  city-bound,  Barbara 
looked  out  the  window  anxiously. 
This  train  was  generally  known  all 
up  and  down  the  line  as  the  college 
express.  It  was  obviously  a  misnom- 
er. The  people  bound  for  eastern 
universities  and  colleges  had  gone  a 
day  or  two  before.  And  since  the 
train  stopped  any  place  along  the 
line,  when  flagged,  it  could  hardly 
be  called  express.  Most  of  the  young 
people  who  boarded  the  train  were 
for  one  or  the  other  of  the  great 
universities  in  Chicago. 

"The  cream  of  the  countryside," 
Barbara  told  herself  as  she  looked  at 
them. 

They  were,  without  exception,  fine 
looking  young  people;  healthy,  clear- 
eyed,  well-groomed.  They  all  held 
themselves  straight,  as  if  proud  of 
themselves.  With  some  satisfaction 
Barbara  glanced  up  at  her  smart 
bags  above  her  head  in  the  luggage 
rack. 

"The  cream  of  the  countryside," 
she  told  herself  again.  "Nice  people, 
all  of  them." 

Oddly  enough  it  was  Alexandra 
Adams  who  was  Barbara's  first  visi- 
tor before  the  bags  were  unpacked. 

"Babs!  What  do  you  suppose!" 
Alexandra  began  without  prelude. 
"We're  going  on  the  raido!  Yes, 
sir!     The  radio!" 
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"Who?"  demanded  Barbara. 

"Well,  there'll  be  you  and  Buddy — 
he's  going  to  play  his  banjo — and 
you  and  I  are  to  sing.  There'll  be 
someone  else,  too.  Buddy'll  see  to 
the  fourth.  Isn't  it  exciting!  But 
you  don't  know  about  it  yet.  Sit 
down  there  in  the  window  and  I'll 
tell  you.  A  reporter  heard  us  sing 
our  woodland  nymph  song,  and  he 
was  talking  to  someone  else  in  the 
newspaper  office  about  it.  Well,  it 
seems  that  the  different  colleges  and 
universities  are  going  to  be  given  a 
chance  to  go  on  the  air.  We're  go- 
ing to  initiate  the  idea,  as  one  might 
say.  The  woodland  nymph  will  be 
incorporated  into  a  radio  sketch. 
We'll  have  to  get  together  for  re- 
hearsal. My  time  is  simply  filled 
this  week,"  she  ended  doubtfully.  "If 
I'd  known  this  thing  would  come  up 
I'd  have  finished  that  anthropology 
paper  a  week  ago.  Now  I'll  have  to 
dig  in  and  get  the  books  from  the 
library.  It's  a  pity  for  me  the  class 
is  so  large.  The  books  are  scarce. 
Say,  how  about  the  week-end?  Are 
you  going  home  Friday?" 

"No,"   replied    Barbara. 

"Oh,  well,  then  that's  fine,"  said 
Alexandra  in  relief.  "We  always  go 
home  Friday  night,  Buddy  and  I. 
When  mother  calls  for  us  at  three 
o'clock  can't  you  be  ready,  too? 
She'll  park  in  front  of  Harper,  on 
the  Midway  side,  and  we'll  meet  you 
out  there.  Then  Saturday  morning 
we  can  get  up  early  and  go  over  the 
stunt.  Buddy  and  I  will  be  helping 
mother  in  the  afternoon,  but  she 
can  spare  us  in  the  morning  all 
right." 

If  Barbara  felt  nervous  at  the 
thought  of  the  impending  visit  with 


the  Adams  family,  no  one  might 
have  guessed  it  except,  perhaps,  for 
the  slight  uptilting  of  her  pointed 
little  chin  and  the  little,  bored  ex- 
pression that  she  forced  upon  her 
pretty  face.  Alexander  called  for 
her  after  her  last  class. 

"I  sent  upstairs  for  your  bag, 
Babs,"  he  told  her.  "It's  in  the  car, 
and  we're  all  set,  eh?  Mother  is 
keen  about  your  visit.  Isn't  it  odd 
how  one's  folks  always  want  to  know 
one's   classmates?" 

Barbara  walked  across  the  cam- 
pus with  him,  shoulder  to  shoulder, 
through  the  grey  stone  archway  that 
led  to  the  midway.  "How  right  he 
looked,  how  beautifully  he  talked," 
she  thought.  There  was  no  unform- 
ed stammering  and  stuttering,  no  em- 
barrassment. She  had  not  thought 
of  his  calling  for  her  at  class.  She 
had  expected  to  return  to  the  dormi- 
tory herself  to  pick  up  her  bag.  She 
sighed  a  little  as  the  thought  ran 
fleetly  through  her  mind  that  nice 
people  knew  instinctively  the  proper 
thing  to  do. 

After  he  had  presented  her  to  his 
mother,  Alexander  opened  the  back 
door  of  the  car  for  Barbara.  "You 
and  Sandra  will  want  to  talk  to- 
gether, and  I'll  sit  with  mother." 

"We  have  to  stop  at  the  store  for 
a  moment,"  said  Mrs.  Adams  plea- 
santly. 

"Good!"  said  Alexander  cheerful- 
ly. "I  repaired  the  pendulum  of  the 
mercury  clock  this  week.  I  can  put 
it  on  while  we're  there  this  after- 
noon." 

"We  may  have  to  stay  and  sell," 
said  Mrs.  Adams.  "Myrtle  had  to 
go  home  to  the  country,  and  it  seems 
there's  some  big  party,  so  that  new 
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clothes  will  be  needed." 

"Fine!"  said  Sandra.  "You've  nev- 
er been  down  to  our  store,  have  you, 
Babs?" 

"Why,  no,"  Barbara  answered.  "I 
didn't  even  know  you  had  a  store." 
■  "Well,  we  have,"  said  Sandra.  "And 
what  a  store!  You  know  we  hated 
it  at  first,  just  hated  it,  mother  and 
I  did.  I'll  give  Alex  credit  for  lik- 
ing it  right  from  the  start.  It's  a 
re-sale   shop." 

Barbara  drew  her  brows  togeth- 
er. "A  re-sale  shop?  How  can  you 
sell  things  you've  sold  before?" 

"Baby!"  laughed  Sandra  teasing- 
Iy.  "We  haven't  sold  the  things  be- 
fore. It's  other  folks  who  have  sold 
'em  two,  maybe  three  times.  In  oth- 
er words,  child,  it's  a  second-hand 
shop.  We've  had  it  for  two  years 
now.  After  the  bonds  stopped  pay- 
ing dividends  we  had  to  do  something 
to  coax  money  into  the  old  bank  ac- 
count, and  we  cast  around  for  some 
likely  business.  It  was  Alex  who 
thought  of  the  re-sale  idea.  He  hov- 
ered between  that  and  a  shoe  repair 
business.  In  hard  times  people  al- 
ways have  to  have  shoes  re-soled  over 
and  over  again,  but  that's  such  an 
unhealthy,  disagreeable  business.  The 
re-sale  shop  isn't  half  bad.  We  buy 
frocks  and  suits  and  shoes  and 
gloves  from  wealthy  society  women. 
Everything  is  sent  to  the  cleaner  the 
moment  it  comes  in.  And  then  we 
sell  the  things.  Of  course,  other 
things  come  in,  too,  like  the  antique 
mercury-pendulum  clock  that  Alex 
likes  so  much.  Sometimes  mother 
buys  a  whole  houseful  of  furniture 
and  rugs.  Old-fashioned  stuff  often 
that  hasn't  much  value,  but  the  neigh- 
bors near  the  shop  come  in  day  af- 


ter day.  We  never  know  what  may 
come  in  tomorrot;w.  One  Woman 
wanted  a  washboard  costing  not  ov- 
er fifteen  cents,  a  glass  washboard. 
Well,  she  came  in  every  day  for 
weeks,  and  then  one  day  mother 
bought  a  fiatfull  of  things,  and 
amongst  the  lot  was  the  glass  wash- 
board. It  was  put  away  for  this  cus- 
tomer, and  priced  fifteen  cents.  They 
cost  almost  a  dollar  new. 

The  car  sped  through  the  loop  and 
the  near  north  side. 

"Here  we  are,"  announced  Alex 
with  satisfaction.  "Oh,  Mother!  You 
sold  the  tall,  blue  china  vase!" 

"Four  dollars  and  fifty  cents!" 
laughed  his  mother. 

"I'll  miss  it,"  he  said  dully.  "It 
was  sort  of  a  landmark,  that  stun- 
ning blue!" 

"There  are  a  lot  of  customers," 
said  Sandra.  "You  want  to  wait 
out  here  in  the  fresh  air,  Babs?  It's 
sometimes  stuffy  inside." 

"No,  I'd  rather  come  in  if  you 
don't   mind,"   Barbara   said. 

Inside  there  was  a  babel  of  voices. 
The  one  patient  clerk  ran  from  this 
customer  to  that  one,  advising  about 
line  and  color  of  garment  exactly 
as  if  the  shop  were  a  fashionable 
gown  shop  in  Michigan  Boulevard. 
Sandra  flung  open  a  small  drawer 
and  whipped  out  an  apron  which 
she  slipped  over  her  school  frock. 
Alex  moved  over  towards  a  man  in 
the  annex  of  the  shop,  and  began 
talking   about   books. 

"Can't  I  help?"  Barbara  asked 
Sandra  in  low  tones. 

"Why,  yes,  if  you  like.  There's 
another  apron  in  the  lower  drawer 
of  that  buffet  over  there.  Each  piece 
is    plainly    marked    with     its     price. 
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And  don't  force  any  sale.  You  know 
what  I  mean?  We'd  rather  keep  a 
customer  coming  back  again  and 
again  than  to  sell  one  item  that  the 
customer  wouldn't  like  a  half  hour 
later." 

"You're  going  to  this  party  to- 
night?" Barbara  asked  her  first  cus- 
tomer  a   moment   later. 

The  girl  shook  her  head.  "I  never 
go  to  parties.  Some  day,  maybe, 
I'll  go.  I  don't'  know.  Maybe  not. 
It  all   depends   on  tonight." 

"What  happens  tonight?"  asked 
Barbara  idly. 

"I  have  an  audition  with  Signora 
Selma,  the  great  artist.  You  know 
of  her?  My  voice  is  supposed  to  be 
good.  I  do  not  know.  Sometimes 
I'm   discouraged    completely." 

"You'd  better  get  a  good  meal," 
said  Barbara  practically. 

'Oh,  no!"  stammered  the  custom- 
er. "Before  singing  one  must  not 
eat.." 

"It's  better  to  eat  something,  and 
something  nourishing.  You  look  al- 
most faint  enough  to  drop  onto  the 
floor." 

"Yes,"  the  girl  said  wonderingly 
as  she  stepped  towards  the  full- 
length  mirror  and  touched  her  face 
questioningly.  "I — I  remember  now. 
I  have  not  eaten  today.  I  forgot. 
I  was  so  excited  over  the  chance, 
the  audition.  It  was  not  until  a  half 
hour  ago  I  realized  I  had  nothing  to 
wear." 

With  a  sidewise  glance  at  the  girl's 
clothes,  Barbara  suddenly  pulled  for- 
ward a  golden  brown  silk  frock,  with 
touches  of  coral  at  the  collar  and 
cuffs.  "This  will  give  you  life,"  said 
Barbara.  "A  string  of  coral  beads 
at  the  neck,  brown  slippers  or  pumps 


— ah,  it  will  look  wonderful  when  you 
stand  to  sing  with  your  hands  clasp- 
ed— thus." 

Barbara  took  the  pose  an  instant. 

"You  know,"  said  Alex,  who  had 
come  up  unnoticed  by  Barbara,  "you 
surprise   me." 

Barbara  rang  up  the  money  she 
had  taken  in,  carefully.  The  casb 
register  shot  up  two  little  hands  to 
show  the  sum,  and  Barbara  nodded 
in  relief. 

"I  never  worked  one  of  these  be- 
fore," she  told  Alex.  "So  I  surprise 
you?     Tell  me  why." 

"I  always  thought  you  were  heart- 
less, superficial.  I'd  have  never  spok- 
en of  it,  Babs,"  he  went  on  earnestly, 
"except  that  I  find  I  was  so  entirely 
mistaken.  Why,  to  see  you  talking 
to  that  little  singer,  to  hear  the  in- 
terest you  took  in  her!  It  fairly 
took  away  my  breath!  You  know," 
he  went  on  with  a  quick  glance  about 
the  shop  to  make  sure  he  was  not 
needed  at  the  moment,  "if  I'd  been 
Sandra,  I'd  never  have  let  you  sell  at 
all.  I'd  have  been  afraid  you'd  hurt 
someone's  feelings.  Y'see,  we  have 
such  nice  people  for  customers.  Such 
nice  people,"  he  repeated  thoughtful- 
ly. "Artists,  students,  singers,  writ- 
ers— oh,  none  of  them  are  big  people, 
of  course.  None  of  them  have  'made 
good,'  as  they  say.  But  you  know 
there  are  an  amazing  number  of  fine 
workers  who  never  get  the  recogni- 
tion they  really  ought  to  have.  Their 
friends,  even,  don't  half  appreciate 
their  work.  But  for  the  thousands 
of  politicians  there  are,  there  is  on- 
ly one  president.  The  other  politi- 
cians may  do  splendid  work,  they  may 
make  sure  that  certain  needed  legis- 
lation  is    put  through,   but  they   are 
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never  president.  Only  one  man  can 
be  president,  and  in  the  arts  it  is 
the  same  way.  There  can  be  only 
one  really  well-known  writer  for  hun- 
dreds of  good  workers  who  put  their 
best  into  their  jobs." 

"Well,  you  sized  me  up  right  the 
first  time,"  said  Barbara  honestly. 
"I  am  superficial.  That  is,  I  have 
been  that  way.  This  trip  down  here 
has  rather  wakened  me.  I  thought, 
if  I  ever  troubled  to  give  the  matter 
any  thought,  that  only  the  rags  and 
tags  of  society  bought  at  second- 
hand shops.  In  here — why,  the  beau- 
tiful voices,  the  delicate  faces,  the 
extraordinary  English  used  by  the 
customers — it's  a  revelation!  And 
you  are  doing  a  great  piece  of  work 
to  supply  these  nice  people  with  gar- 
ments they  need  at  a  price  they  can 
pay." 

"I'm  so  glad  you  realize  that,"'  he 
said  in  low  tones. 

"My  sister  has  some  nice  people 
with  her,"  went  on  Barbara.  "Sis 
has  a  boarding  house — " 

"She  isn't  Sylvia  Blane?"  he  cut 
in   eagerly. 

"Why,  yes,  do  you  know  her?"  ask- 
ed Barbara. 

"Know  her!  Why,  mother  wrote 
her  a  letter  last  night,  asking  her  to 


take  charge  of  a  rest  haven  for  un- 
der-privileged children,  out  on  the 
edge  of  the  lake.  The  manager  has 
resigned,  and  we  want  your  sister 
to  take  it  over.  It's  a  big  thing  for 
so  young  a  girl,  but  there  is  a  Mrs. 
Dodson  out  with  your  sister.  Mrs. 
Dodson  says  Sylvia  is  entirely  capa- 
ble— oh.  Babs!  Coax  her  to  take  it, 
will  you?  Y'see,  we  have  a  summer 
place  right  at  the  edge  of  the  grounds 
and  we — well,  I  sort  of  want  to  make 
up  for  the  time  we've  lost,  you  and 
I.  And  if  you  were  there  all  sum- 
mer— " 

Other  customers  flocked  in  now, 
and  both  Alex  and  Barbara  were 
again  busy.  Above  the  tumult  of 
girls  seeking  dresses  that  would  do 
for  both  party  wear  and  street  wear 
as  well,  Barbara  looked  about  her 
happily. 

"Why,"  she  whispered,  half  aloud, 
"the  world  is  just  filled  with — nice 
people!" 

Barbara  knew  now  that  Sylvia  was 
going  to  have  her  much-wanted 
guests,  and  that  everyone — Nellie 
Cox  and  Mrs.  Dodson  and  Sylvia, 
and  even  Barbara  herself — was  go- 
ing to  be  very  proud  and  happy  dur- 
ing- the  visit! 


Play  your  best,  whether  you  are  likely  to  win  or  not.  Never 
let  anyone  down  for  your  convenience.  Never  lie.  Face  disas- 
ter readily,  even  if  you  could,  by  exercising  a  little  ingenuity, 
evade  your  share  of  it.  Back  whatever  you  believe  in  except 
your  own  mistakes — own  up  to  a  blunder  instantly  without  the 
emphasis  of  egoism.  Do  not  involve  other  people  in  your  actions, 
and  do  not  be  involved  by  them.  Let  the  end  of  your  work 
have  the  same  quality  as  its  beginning. — Selected, 
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INSTITUTION  NOTES 


Mr.  C.  B.  Barber,  our  bookkeeper; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  F.  Morris,  officer 
and  matron  in  charge  of  Rutherford' 
Cottage,  and  Mrs.  Maude  Harris, 
sewing  room  matron,  are  enjoying  va- 
cations this  week. 


During  the  extremely  hot  weather 
for  the  past  week,  both  boys  and  of- 
ficers on  our  outside  forces  were  com- 
pelled to  take  it  rather  slowly,  quite 
a  bit  of  the  time  being  spent  in  the 
shade. 


is  on  his  vacation,  a  complete  tabula- 
tion of  this  year's  activities  will  be 
made  at  a  later  date. 


Reports  from  the  Concord  Hospital 
are  to  the  effect  that  our  two  boys  in 
that  institution,  Kesjfcer  Sutphin,  who 
recently  underwent  an  operation  for 
appendicitis,  and  Gray  Wright,  who 
suffered  a  broken  leg  some  time  ago, 
are  doing  well.  We  are  very  glad  to 
learn  that  Kerr-ter  will  soon  be  re- 
turned to  the  School. 


Mr.  Ritchie,  our  mechanic,  and  his 
group  of  boys  have  been  bucy  for 
several  days  overhauling  out  cater- 
pillar tractor,  and  they  soon  expect 
to  have  it  in  readiness  for  the  Fail 
plowing. 


In  passing  the  cantaloupe  patch 
the  other  day  we  noticed  quite  a  num- 
ber of  considerable  size,  which  as- 
sures us  that  it  won't  be  long  until 
cantaloupes  will  occupy  a  prominent 
place  on  our  daily  menus. 


Mr.  J.  G.  Vann.  of  the  State  Au- 
ditor's office,  Raleigh,  came  to  the 
School  last  Tuesday  for  the  purpose 
of  completing  the  annual  audit  of  the 
accounts  of  the  institution  but  owing 
to  the  absence  of  our  bookkeeper,  who 


Theodore  Wallace,  of  Fayetville,  a 
former  member  of  our  printing  class, 
who  was  paroled  m  1926,  called  on  us 
last  Wednesday.  Theodore  is  now 
shipping  clerk  in  a  rayon  mill  in  that 
city,  where  he  has  been  employed  for 
the  past  five  years.  We  were  glad  to 
see  Theodore  and  to  learn  that  he  is 
getting  along  so  well. 


Our  school  principal  reports  the 
winners  of  the  Earnhardt  Prize  for 
the  second  quarter  as  follows:  Grade 
1 — William  Powell,  highest  general 
average;  Grade  2 — Roland  Davis, 
greatest  improvement  in  arithmetic; 
Grade  3 — George  Watts,  greatest  im- 
provement in  arithmetic;  Grade  4 — 
Reuben  Payne,  highest  general  aver- 
age; Grade  o — Willie  Martin,  pro- 
ficiency in  arithmetic;  Grade  6 — Rus- 
sell  Ferris    best  speller;    Grade      7 — 
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Walter   Bollinger,  best  in      declama- 
tion. 


Rev.  L.  C.  Baumgarner,  pastor  of 
St.  Andrews  Lutheran  Church,  Con- 
cord, conducted  the  regular  after- 
noon service  at  the  Training  School 
last  Sunday.  For  the  Scripture  Les- 
son, Rev.  Baumgarner  read  from 
Jeremiah  23:  16-40,  in  which  this 
great  prophet  warned  the  people 
against  false  prophets  and  mockers 
of  true  prophets.  In  his  talk  to  the 
boys  concerning  false  prophets,  Rev. 
Baumgarner,  cited  an  old  adage, 
"Don't  believe  everything  you  hear," 
and  added  that  it  was  not  always  best 
to  believe  everything  we  see,  for  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  our  eyes  are 
our  best  friends,  they  are  sometimes 
tricky  and  cause  us  to  see  things  as 
they  are  not.  He  illustrated  this  by 
naming  a  number  of  optical  illusions 
which  recently  appeared  in  one  of 
our  leading  magazines,  showing  how 
easily  our  eyes  could  deceive  us.  The 
speaker  then  stated  that  this  false 
vision  is  of  little  consequence  when 
looking  at  pictures,  but  very  harmful 
when  applied  to  our  vision  of  life. 
Things  that  confront  us  in  our  daily 
lives  may,  at  first  glance,  have  a 
beautiful  appearance,  but  upon  closer 
examination,  looking  at  them  in  the 
way  that  God  would  have  us  look,  we 
find  them  to  be  very  harmful.  Rev. 
Baumgarner  said  that  there  are  many 
false  prophets  in  the  world  today  who 
are  giving  wrong  ideas  and  views  in- 
stead of  truths,  and  that  we  should  be 
very  careful  as  to  whom  we  listen. 
Through  the  word  of  God  we  are 
warned  against  them  and  we  should 


always  be  on  our  guard  lest  they  in- 
stil their  harmful  ideas  in  our  minds. 
These  prophets  are  broadcasting  self- 
messages  and  not  God-messages,  and 
we  must  train  oursslves  to  distinguish 
between  them.  Many  preachers  to- 
day are  preaching  false  dotrines 
while  pretending  to  be  divine  leaders. 
We  are  living  among  people  today 
who  treat  evil  things  in  a  light  way, 
many  of  them  claiming  to  be  Chris- 
flans,  usinj  religion  as  a  clak  to  hide 
their  evil  deeds  from  us.  These  peo- 
ple are  very  dangerous  and  we  should 
avoid  them  at  all  times.  Where  there 
is  no  vision,  said  the  speaker,  there 
is  great  danger,  therefore  our  vision 
of  life  must  be  kept  clear  in  order  to 
evade  things  that  would  prove  harm- 
ful. Rev.  Baumgarner  concluded  by 
saying  that  our  lives  will  be  fruitful 
if  we  have  a  spiritual  vision;  if  we 
see  things  as  they  really  are  or  as 
God  would  have  us  see  them,  and  fol- 
low at  all  times  the  advice  of  none 
but  people  of  God. 


A  team  representing  St.  Andrews 
Presbyterian  Church,  Charlotte,  vis- 
ited the  local  diamond  last  Saturday 
afternoon  and  was  easily  defeated 
by  the  Training  School  lads  by  the 
score  of  11  to  5.  While  the  visitors 
nicked  Liske,  the  Training  School 
hurler,  for  eight  hits,  he  kept  them 
well  scattered  during  the  eight  in- 
nings, he  was  on  the  hill  and  was  very 
effective  with  men  on  bases.  "Mad- 
ame" Queen,  our  young  first  base- 
man, was  called  upon  to  pitch  the  last 
inning.  It  being  his  first  appearance 
on  the  firing  line,  he  was  somewhat 
nervous  at   first,  the  first      batter  to 
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face  him  being-  hit  by  a  pitched  ball. 
The  next  two  were  easy  outs.  Then 
followed  two  singles  which  produced 
a  couple  of  scores.  "Madame"  then 
settled  down  and  ended  the  game  by 
striking  out  the  next  batter.  Haney, 
the  visiting  catcher,  led  the  boys  from 
St.  Andrews  at  bat,  cracking  out  a 
double  and  two  singles  in  five  trips  to 
the  plate.  Yarborough,  with  two  sin- 
gles, was  the  only  other  visitor  to  get 
more  than  one  hit.  The  Training 
School  boys  seemed  to  be  in  a  hitting 
mood  on  this  occasion,  bombarding 
two  hurlers  for  fifteen  safe  blows  in- 
cluding five  triples  and  a  double.  Hu- 
lan  Lefler,  our  catcher,  led  this 
smashing  attack,  having  a  perfect 
day  at  bat.  On  his  first  trip  to  the 
plate  he  got  a  single  and  then  becom- 
ing somewhat  tired  of  such  a  little 
thing  as  a  one-base  hit,  he  banged  out 
three  triples  in  his  next  three  turns 
at  bat.  "Buck"  Lefler,  with  a  double 
and  a  pair  of  singles  and  "Peanut" 
Gray,  with  three  singles,  were  next  in 
the  hitting  attack,  while  Liske  con- 
tributed towards  winning  his  own 
game  by  poling  out  a  triple  and  a  sin- 
gle. The  School  lads  were  also  quite 
active  on  the  base  paths,  being  cred- 
ited with  six  stolen  bases.        "Buck" 


Lefler,  who  swiped  three,  was  the 
leader  in  the  base-pilfering  business. 
For  the  first  time  this  season  the 
Training  School  boys  had  a  perfect 
day  in  the  field.  Not  a  single  error 
did  they  make  and  several  of  them 
accepted  a  number  of  very  difficult 
fielding  chances.  It  was  the  best  ex- 
hibition of  first-class  fielding  seen 
here  in  a  long  time.  Each  player 
was  wide  awake  and  it  was  a  treat  to 
see  them  field  in  such  a  faultless  man- 
ner. The  St.  Andrews  players  also 
exhibited  some  nice  fielding,  making 
but  one  error,  with  Costner,  third 
baseman  and  Manager  Estridge  at 
first  base  turning  in  some  flashy  field- 
ing plays.     The  score: 

E  H  E 
St.  Andrews  10100010  2—5  10  1 
J.   T,    S.         3  10  2  5  0  0  0  x— 11  15     0 

Two-base  hits:  Haney,  B.  Lefler. 
Three-base  hits:  Costner,  H.  Lefler  3, 
Liske,  Alexander.  Stolen  bases: 
Barnett,  Gray,  B.  Lefler  3,  Queen, 
O'Briant.  Struck  out:  By  Liske  10; 
by  Queen  1 ;  by  Gibbs  5.  Base  on 
balls:  Off  Liske  3;  off  Gibbs  1.  Hit 
by  pitcher:  By  Queen  (Costner).  Um- 
pires— Ford  and  Smith. 


It  was  only  a  little  blossom, 

Just  the  faintest  blush  of  bloom, 

But  it  brought  a  glimpse  of  sunshine 
To  a  dismal  darkened  room. 

It  was  only  a  glad  "Good  Morning," 
As  he  passed  along  the  way, 

But  it  spread  th  morning's  glory 
Over  the  livelong  day. 

— Charlotta  Perry. 
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t  X 

I  HOLD  ON!                    1 

*  i                                                  1 

J  ("Hold  on  to  your  hand  when  you  are  about        % 

*>  td  do  an  unkind  act.                                                   |* 

f  Hold  on  to  your  tongue  when  you  are  just        ♦ 

%  ready  to  speak  harshly.                                             * 

|*  Hold  on  to  your  heart  when  evil  persons        |* 

*  invite  you  to  their  fellowship.  |* 
*4  Hold  on  to  your  foot  when  you  are  on  the  ♦ 
%  point  of  forsaking  the  path  of  truth.  ♦> 
J  Hold  on  to  the  truth,  for  it  will  serve  you       % 

*  well  and  do  you  good  throughout  eternity.  |* 

*  Hold  on  to  your  temper  when  you  are  ex-  ♦ 
%  cited  or  others  are  angrv  with  you.                        *& 

*  t 
t  — Ida  Q.  Moulton.       1 
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CONFIDENCE 

A  rainbow  arched  against  a  storm; 
Buds  sivathcd  in  fur  to  keep  them  warm: 
Ferns  growing  on  a  rocky  ledge; 
And  flowers  on  a  desert's  edge; 
A  harvest  followed  by  a  plow.; 
And  bird  song  on  a  barren  bough; 
A  smile  upon  a  bed  of  pain; 
A  robin  singing  in  the  rain; 
A  lighted  ivindoiv  in  the  night; 
Courageous  struggle  for  the  right; 
Those  swept  by  fears  none  understand, 
Held  steadfast  by  faith's  stalwart  hand; 
Those  boxved  in  sorrow  oft  beguiled 
By  laughter  from,  a  little  child, 
Hope  that  stoops  down  to  build  again; 
Love  that  lifts  up  the  life  of  men — 
These  promise  triumph  for  all  good 
And  move  us  on  toward  brotherhood; 
The  law  of  God's  greater  universe 
Still  builds  the  better  from  the  worst. 

— Charles  N.  Pace. 


THE  RULES  OF  ST.  ANTHONY,  IDAHO,  REFORM 

SCHOOL 

There  is  real  joy  in  reading  magazines  printed  by  the  boys  of  oth- 
er institutions  in  different  states  similar  in  purpose  and  aims  to 
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the  Jackson  Training  School. 

This  week  the  activities  of  a  school  near  St.  Anthony,  Idaho,  were 
told  through  the  little  paper,  "The  Gem  State  Argus,"  worked  up 
by  the  boys  of  the  institution  in  every  department  under  the  man- 
agement of  the  printing  instructor. 

This  one  thought  caught  the  attention  of  the  writer.  The  title 
of  the  article  was,  "Six  Eligible  Boys  Are  Guests  At  July  Parole 
Fete."  The  parole  officer  was  master  of  ceremonies.  He  told  the 
requirements  of  parole  to  the  boys,  showing  up  the  boy  who  realiz- 
ed the  most  credits  in  the  group, — this  he  makes  clear  is  the  same 
as  the  honor  system. 

Then  the  feast,  in  the  special  guest  dining  room,  was  spread  on 
tables  decorated  with  flowers,  and  the  menu  consisted  of  good 
things  to  eat  the  equal  of  any  spread  enjoyed  at  a  function  in  honor 
of  the  most  distinguished  guests  of  the  country. 

We  wager  these  boys  left  with  their  parole  certificates,  and  dis- 
tinctions of  honor  feeling  they  had  attended  an  institution  of  the 
highest  class.  In  this  manner,  by  giving  some  of  the  finer  things 
of  life,  we  work  out  of  the  boy  unconsciously  the  baser  elements 
that  classify  him  as  an  incorrigible. 

When  our  state,  and  the  people  realize  that  the  bad  boy  is  a  citi- 
zen, and  he  is  entitled  to  the  best  then  our  institutions  will  be  equip- 
ped for  a  better  work,  and  there  will  be  every  assurance  of  100  per 
cent  reclamation,  if  possible. 


REHABILITATION  OF  HUMAN  BEINGS 

Mrs.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  in  her  itinerary  visits  a  federal  prison 
at  Anderson,  West  Virginia,  the  only  prison  of  the  kind  exclusively 
for  women,  and  writes  interestingly  of  the  plans  of  the  institution 
and  its  activities. 

First,  she  states  that  the  setting  of  the  prison  is  ideally  located 
in  the  midst  of  hills  and  valleys,  presenting  a  scene  that  nature 
alone  can  in  all  of  its  beauty  portray. 

As  she  passed  through  the  wide-open  gates  (closed  only  at  night 
to  keep  out  loafers),  she  was  impressed  that  there  was  neither  a 
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wan  nor  a  ience  tor  enclosure ;  that  the  cottage  system,  a  brick 
structure  accommodating  30  inmates  ana  a  matron  was  tne  regula- 
tion nome ;  tnat  tne  campus  surrounding  each  unit  was  a  charming 
green  with  hower  beds  filled  with  a  riot  of  colors^  that  there  were 
no  men  connected  with  the  institution  only  in  cases  where  the  work 
was  beyond  the  physical  strength  of  women ;  that  home-economics, 
and  a  certain  amount  of  academic  work  makes  up  the  program, 
specially  teaching  those  who  have  never  known  the  joy  of  reading 
and  writing,  in  this  way  opening  up  a  new  world  of  light  with  amaz- 
ing rapidity,  and  to  those  who  are  fitted  for  advancement  are  given 
the  advantages  of  stenography  and  typing;  also  a  course  in  practi- 
cal nursing  is  taught  according  to  science  and  the  best  hygiene. 

In  addition  to  the  interests  enumerated  there  are  two  industrial 
activities, — a  shirt  factory  where  men's  shirts  are  made  for  other 
institutions  and  a  regular  steam  laundry  equipped  with  every  kind 
of  modern  machinery.  The  object  of  the  training  is  to  fit  the  wo- 
men to  live  better  and  more  useful  lives  wherever  they  may  be. 

For  punishmnt,  one  cottage  with  bars  is  set  aside  and  there  the 
incorrigibles  are  placed  to  meditate  upon  their  misdemeanors.  In 
the  last  seven  years  only  twenty-two  have  escaped,  and  no  one  is 
allowed  to  return  for  the  second  offence.  There  is  little  need  for 
punishment  for  the  system  of  self  government  is  adopted  and  near- 
ly every  one  has  an  ambition  to  do  better. 

In  Mrs.  Roosevelt's  closing  remarks  she  gives  expression  to  the 
fact  that  pofesibly  this  institution  is  an  expensive  investment,  but 
the  returns  will  be  great  to  the  tax-payer,  because  the  best  economy 
is  not  always  how  little  is  spent  but  what  we  receive  in  return  for 
the  expenditure. 


THE  LADY  OF  THE  LAMP 

Our  Goddess  of  Liberty,  on  Bedloe  Island,  the  eighth  wonder  of 
the  world,  known  by  mariners  and  adventurers  as  "The  Lady  of  the 
Lamp"  has  this  summer  reached  her  fiftieth  anniversary. 

"At  a  unique  ceremony  in  a  foundry  yard,  Paris,  July  4th,  1884, 
she  became  ours, — the  gift  of    fund-subscribing    citizens  of  the 
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French  Republic  to  the  big  brother  of  all  modern  republics,  the 
United  States."  The  gift  was  conceived  prior  to  this  date  but  not 
finished  till  1884. 

It  was  at  the  national  centennial,  Philadelphia,  1876,  the  forearm 
of  this  colossal  statue  was  sent  over  and  placed  on  exhibition.  This 
gift  was  significant  of  the  Franco-American  Union  and  the  work 
was  that  of  the  sculptor  Bartholdi. 

This  Lady  of  the  Lamp  has  had  a  varied  experience,  and  if  she 
had  a  tongue  incidents  could  be  related  that  would  furnish  subject 
matter  for  writers  possibly  another  half  century. 

She  has  stood  to  witness  the  New  York  Bay  shining  with  white 
sails  and  other  small  craft,  transformed  into  a  scene  of  floating  pal- 
aces of  steel  and  other  magnificent  merchant  ships. 

When  Liberty's  statue  was  young,  her  torch  overtopped  the  tall- 
est objects  in  sight,  famous  Trinity  spire  and  the  towers  of  the  won- 
derful Brooklyn  Bridge,  but  today  Manhattan  has  one  hurdred  and 
nine  buildings  that  exceed  the  statue's  total  height  of  three  hun- 
dred and  five  feet.  The  Empire  State  Building  is  four  times  as  high 
and  twenty-eight  feet  over,  a  supreme  evidence  of  the  lofty  ambi- 
tion of  the  American  people. 

Throughout  the  entire  time  of  ever-changing  vicissitudes,  war 
and  peac,  storm  and  calm,  progress  and  depression.  Liberty  con- 
tinues to  hold  aloft  her  torch  as  if  to  say  to  the  world  "Excelsior." 


THE  LIBRARY 

What  better  companionship  is  to  be  had  in  the  summertime  of 
the  year  than  a  book,  a  nook,  and  a  tree!  What  hidden  beauties  are 
to  be  found  in  mind  adventure,  searching  these  recesses  of  inspira- 
tion! 

It  is  well  not  to  delve  too  deeply  into  human  friendship.  Humans 
possess  qualities  that  one  would  not  want  to  know.  But  a  book 
will  reveal  itself  unstintingly ;  and  the  more  completely  it  is  under- 
stood, the  more  marvelous  it  becomes. 

When  the  mind  and  the  heart  hunqrer,  when  the  sullen  days  bring 
fatigue,  retreat  with  a  good  book  in  the  quiet  of  a  friendly  tree,  and 
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receive  rest  and  refreshment. 

As  a  closing  thought  will  add  that  the  books  given  through  the 
thoughtfulness  of  the  Charlotte  King's  Daughters  have  furnished 
most  delightful  pastime  for  many  of  our  boys.  It  is  not  unusual  to 
see  boys  lounging  under  the  shade  of  the  trees,  by  the  side  of  a  big 
boulder  buried  in  thought  while  reading  a  book  from  the  library 
that  the  school- today  can  boast  of. 

We  now  have  upwards  of  three  thousand  volumes  and  our  goal  is 
five  thousand  by  the  1st  of  October.  Help  us  to  reach  that  number. 
Willvou? 


It  is  the  desire  of  the  people  of  North  Carolina  to  arouse  the  peo- 
ple as  the  Virginians  have  been  aroused  to  the  value  of  their  his- 
torical shrines,  and  make  Roanoke  Island  a  mecca  for  tourists  with 
greater  significance. 

On  August  12-18  of  this  year  marks  the  347th  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  Virginia  Dare,  the  celebration  also  includes  the  350th  an- 
niversary of  the  landing  of  the  first  English  settlers  on  the  Ameri- 
can continent.  Besides  vistors  will  be  thrilled  in  the  reclamation 
of  Old  Fort  Raleigh  as  it  stood  when  115  people  landed  in  this 
strange,  new  world.  Every  building  will  be  a  replica  of  the  old 
style. 


The  English  language  embraces  some  400,000  words  now  in  use, 
and  if  the  dead  terms  are  counted,  the  number  runs  to  700,  000,  so 
there  is  plenty  of  room  for  the  improvement  of  the  individual  vo- 
cabulary, had  one  the  inclination  and  leisure  to  do  so. 

The  best  way  to  add  to  one's  vocabulary  is  to  keep  a  dictionary 
near  by,  and  whenever  there  is  doubt  as  to  meaning  and  pronunci- 
ation of  a  new  word  look  it  up  and  become  familiar  with  it. 

But  most  every  idea,  however  complicated,  can  be  made  clear  in 
short,  simple  Anglo-Saxon  words,  if  the  mind  is  clear  upon  the  sub- 
ject. 
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THE  PLEDGE  OF  DECENCY:  WE  ARE 

FOR  IT 

(N.  C.  Christian  Advocate) 

More  than  a  million  signers     have      Legion  of  Decency. 


been  secured  to  a  Pledge  of  Decency 
sponsored  by  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  and  one  that  all  Protestants 
should  support  most  heartily  and 
thereby  put  an  end  to  the  movie  men- 
ace in  this  country.  The  pledge  in  full 
follows : 

"I  wish  to  join  the  Legion  of  Decen- 
cy, which  condemns  vile  and  unwhole- 
some moving  pictures,.  I  unite  with 
all  who  protest  against  them  as  a 
grave  menace  to  youth,  to  home  life, 
to  country  and  to  religion. 

"I  condemn  absolutely  those  salaci- 
ous pictures  which,  with  other  degrad- 
ing agencies,  are  corrupting  public 
morals  and  promoting  a  sex  mania  in 
our  land. 

"I  shall  do  all  that  I  can  to  arouse 
public  opinion  against  the  portrayal 
of  vice  as  a  normal  condition  of  af- 
fairs, and  against  depicting  criminals 
in  any  class  as  heroes  and  heroines, 
presenting  their  filthy  philosophy  of 
life  as  something  acceptable  to  decent 
men  and  women. 

"I  unite  with  all  who  condemn  the 
the  display  of  suggestive  advertise- 
ments on  billboards,  at  theater  en- 
trances and  in  newspapers,  and  fa- 
vorable reviews  often  given  to  im- 
moral motion  pictures  in  the  daily 
press. 

"Considering  these  evils,  1  hereby 
promise  to  remain  away  from  all  mo- 
tion pictures  except  those  which  do 
not  offend  decency  and  Christian  mo- 
rality. I  promise  further  to  secure 
as  many  members  as  possible  for  the 


"I  make  this  protest  in  a  spirit  of 
self-respect  and  with  the  conviction 
that  the  American  public  does  not 
demand  filthy  pictures,  but  clean  en- 
tertainment and  educational  fea- 
tures." 

If  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  real- 
ly goes  after  the  movies  as  it  is  able 
to  do  Will  Hays  and  the  actual  mana- 
gers of  the  business — Will  Hays'  job 
is  to  fool  the  public — these  managers 
will  see  a  great  light.  And  all  Pro- 
testants ought  to  stand  with  the  Ro- 
man Catholics  in  this  good  work. 

The  Christian  Century  suggests 
that  this  Pledge  of  Decency  does  not 
go  far  enough,  as  it  fails  to  touch  one 
great  evil  of  block-booking  and  blind- 
selling.     That  paper  says. 

"The  Pledge  of  Decency  does  not 
touch  the  vicious  practices  of  block- 
booking  and  blind-selling.  Until 
these  are  abolished  the  local  exhibi- 
tor will  be  helpless  to  choose  the  kind 
of  pictures  his  better  patrons  desire. 
As  matters  now  stand,  even  when  the 
feature  picture  at  a  theater  is  of  an 
"approved"  sort,  a  visit  will  often 
show  that  the  balance  of  the  program, 
supplied  under  the  prevalent  system 
which  denies  the  exhibitor  access  to 
an  open  market,  is  of  a  thoroughly 
demoralizing  nature.  Who  has  not  had 
the  experience  of  being  forced  tc  sit 
through  reels  of  rotten  "comedy  in 
order  to  see  a  fall-length  picture  of 
genuine  worth?  The  more  the  auth- 
orities of  the  Catholic  church  consid- 
er the  issue  they  are     fighting,     the 
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surer  we  are  that  they  will  see  the 
necessity  for  establishing  a  free  mar- 
ket for  the  rental  of  all  films,  thus 
making  the  local  exhibitor  as  respon- 
sible for  showing  bad  pictures  as  the 
church  now  tries  to  make  the  produc- 
er responsible  for  filming  them." 

Since  the  foregoing  was  written 
the  Federal  Council  of  Churches  of 
Christ  in  America  and  leading  Jewish 
rabbis  have  joined  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic Church  in  the  campaign  to  clean 
up  the  movies.  With  a  united  and 
persistent  campaign  on  the  part  of 
these  religious  groups  there  will  be  a 
cleaning  up  of  the  Augean  stables  of 


modern     social     life.     Nowhere     has 
there  been  assembled  quite  so     much 
filth  as  in  the  movies  of  this  present 
day  and  they  are  no  worse  now  than 
they  have  been  from  the  beginning. 

Let  the  religious  press  and  the  pul- 
pits of  the  Christian  church  join  with 
the  passion  of  moral  crusaders  in 
this  work  that  has  been  begun  by  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church.  Preach 
against  these  corrupt  and  crime 
breeding  movies  and  at  the  same  time 
put  on  the  economic  pressure.  No 
argument  will  be  quite  so  effective 
with  the  picture  people  as  loss  of  box 
office  receipts. 


CLEAN  MOVIES 

(Selected) 


An  able  Catholic  prelate  took  the 
lead  six  months  ago  in  forming  the 
Legion  of  Decency  to  boycott  motion 
pictures  considered  obscene  or  im- 
moral. Other  denominations  have 
joined  in  the  fight  for  clean  pictures, 
and  the  producers  have  become  so 
alarmed  that  they  ordered  complete 
changes  in  the  type  of  pictures  which 
are  being  made.  In  Philadelphia, 
the  head  of  the  Catholic  denomina- 
tion put  a  boycott  upon  all  films,  and 
the  business  of  exhibitors  dropped  40 
per  cent. 

For  some  reason,  producers  gained 
the  idea  that  unless  a  picture  was 
vulgar  or  obscene,  the  public  would 
not  be  interested  in  it.  It  is  true  that 
the  average  person  does  not  object  to 
risque  scenes  and  situations  in  a  pic- 
ture, but  after  seeing  a  few  pictures 
which  could  have  been  hatched  in  no 


place  save  a  sewer  or  a  gutter,  he  be- 
comes thoroughly  disgusted. 

There  is  no  greater  agency  for 
clean,  wholesome  entertainment  than 
the  motion  pictures,  but  the  oppor- 
tunity has  been  prostituted  by  a 
group  of  men  who  have  not  been  able 
to  judge  the  tastes  of  the  audiences. 
This  lack  of  common  sense,  on  the 
part  of  the  producers,  together  with 
the  very  unfair  method  of  making  a 
theatre  owner  buy  all  the  pictures 
they  sell  in  order  to  get  a  few  good 
ones,  has  put  the  theatre  owner  at 
such  a  disadvantage  until  he  has  been 
unable  to  make  his  voice  heard  in  his 
demand  for  clean  pictures. 

However,  the  Legion  of  Decency  is 
growing  rapidly,  and  theatre  owners 
are  welcoming  this  drive  for  good, 
clean  pictures. 
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GOOD  MOVIES  PAY! 

(The  Christian  Century) 


Hollywood  has  long  met  every  de- 
mand for  reform  with  the  claim1. 
"Good  pictures  don't  pay.  The  pub- 
lic doesn't  want  them."  It  is  time  to 
nail  that  lie.  The  facts  are  here  with 
which  to  do  it.  Harrison's  Reports, 
weekly  organ  of  the  independent  mo- 
vie theater  owners,  has  drawn  up 
the  box  office  records  of  all  the  fea- 
ture films  sent  out  in  the  producing 
season  of  1933-1934.  Readers  of  the 
Christian  Century  can  check  that 
record  against  the  appraisal  of  the 
quality  of  the  feature  films  as  it  has 
been  given  week  after  week  by  the 
independent  reviewers  of  the  Nation- 
al Film  Estimate  service,  and  printed 
in  these  pages.  What  is  the  result? 
Here  are  the  ten  best  pictures  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  box  office,  to- 
gether with  the  adult  estimation  of 
their  content-quality: 

Box  Office  Leaders  Quality  Kstirtiale 
Lady  for  a  Day  Excellent 

It  Happened  One  Night  Amusing 

Mr.  Skitch  Good 

David  Harum  Excellent 

I'm  No  Angel  Depends  on  taste 


Little  Women 
Flying  Down  to  Rio 
House  of  Rothschild 
Footlight  Parade 


Excellent 

Good  of  Kind 

Excellent 

Notable  of  Kind 


Paddy  the  Next  Best  Thing         Good 

Or  turn  the  test  around.  Take  the 
ten  best  pictures  so  far  as  their  qual- 
ity is  concerned,  on  the  basis  of  the 
National  Film  Estimate  service  adult 
judgments.  How  did  they  fare  at  the 
box  office?  Here  are  the  box  office 
records : 


Quality  Leaders 
Lady  for  a  Day 
Berkely  Square 
Carolina 
David  Harum 
Queen  Christina 
Death  Takes  a  Holiday 
Little  Women 
Masquerader 
House  of  Rothschild 
Catherine  the  Great 

And  the  number  of 
flops,  measured  by  the  box  office, 
legion ! 


Box  Office  Report 

Excellent 

Good 

Very  Good 

Excellent 

Good  to  fair 

Good 

Excellent 

Good  to  fair 

Excellent 

Good 

sex-saturated 

is 


There's  a  time  to  part  and  a  time  to  meet, 

There's  a  time  to  sleep  and  a  time  to  eat; 
There's  a  time  to  work  and  a  time  to  play, 

There's  a  time  to  sing  and  a  time  to  pray. 
There's  a  time  that's  glad  and  a  time  that's  blue, 

There's  a  time  to  plan  and  a  time  to  do ; 
There's  a  time  to  grin  and  to  show  your  grit, 

But  there  never  yet  was  a  time  to  quit. 

— Selected. 
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RESTORING  FORT  MACON 


(Beaufort  News) 

Battle-scarred  Fort  Macon,  around      as  possible. 
which     cannon  often     have       roared, 
again  will  will  look  upon  the  Atlantic 
with  much  of  its  pristine  glory  about 
it. 

With  brick  walls  20  feet  thick  and 
a  unique  Swastika  design  of  iron- 
work, this  century-old  fortification, 
which  once  guarded  Beaufort  and  vi- 
cinity from  sea  invasion,  is  being  re- 
stored to  mark  another  historic  spot 
in  Tar  Heelia. 

It  required  a  dozen  years  to  con- 
struct present  fort  and  the  expendi- 
ture of  $463,700.  At  its  completion 
100  years  ago  it  was  considered  a 
peak  in  military  construction  of  that 
kind. 

Now  members  of  the  Civilian  Con- 
servation Corps  are  busy  preparing 
the  interior  brickwork,  the  masonry 
on  the  roof  and  the  iron  construction. 
The  three-arched  brick  stairways  will 
be  reproduced  just  as     authentically 


Finlay  Ferguson,  Jr.,  an  architect 
who  spent  two  years  on  the  colonial 
restoration  project  at  Williamsburg, 
Va.,  is  sparing  no  effort  in  trying  to 
follow  the  plan  of  the  original  fore. 
A  collection  of  photographs,  taken 
from  stereopticon  views  of  the  fort  in 
1866,  have  been  found  useful  guides 
in  the  reproduction. 

Historians  record  that  forts  have 
occupied  sites  here  or  nearby  for 
more  than  two  centuries.  In  1712  a 
fort  stood  here  to  guard  the  section 
from  the  Spanish  raids.  Construc- 
tion of  the  present  fortification  began 
in  1824.  It  was  seized  by  Confeder- 
ates in  1861  and  held  one  year,  fail- 
ing then  to  General  Park  of  the 
Union  forces. 

Approximately  412  acres,  including 
the  fort  site,  now  comprise  a  state 
park,  being  granted  North  Carolina 
in  1924  by  congress. 


FORGET-ME-NOT 

When  to  the  flowers  so  beautiful 

The  Father  gave  a  name, 
Back  came  a  little  blue-eyed  one 

(All  timidly  it  came) 
And,  standing  at  the  Father's  feet 

And  gazing  in  his  face, 
It  said,  in  low  and  trembling  tones, 

With  sweet  and  gentle  grace : 
"Dear  God,  the  name  Thou  gavest  me, 

Alas,  I  have  forgot." 
Then  kindly  looked  the  Father  down 

And  said,  "Forget-me-not." 

— Selected. 
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THE  NEW  CUP  DEFENDER 

(Selected) 


Beginning  September  15  another 
great  international  yacht  race  for 
possession  of  the  famed  America's 
cup  will  take  place  between  the  Brit- 
ish challenger  Endeavor  and  the 
American  defender  Rainbow.  Both 
vessels  are  nearing  completion  and  an 
exciting  series  of  races  is  in  prospect. 

The  Rainbow  was  designed  by  W. 
Staring  Burgess,  designer  of  the  En- 
terprise, which  defeated  Sir  Thomas 
Lipton's  last  challenger,  the  Sham- 
arcck  V,  in  1930.  The  new  cup  de- 
fender has  a  water-line  length  of  82 
feet,  a  maximum  sail  area  of  7,555 
square  feet,  and  a  displacement  of 
137  long  tons.  Her  mast  weighing 
one-third  as  much,  will  be  165  feet 
tall.  The  yacht  will  cost  about  $200,- 
000  to  build. 

Thirty-five  men  will  compose  the 
Rainbow's  crew,  with  Harold  S.  Van- 
derbilt  as  captain  and  helmsman,  he 
also  having  been  skipper  of  the  vic- 
toriousi  Enterprise  four  years  ago. 
He  is  perhaps  the  world's  greatest 
living  yactsman,  and  is  confidently 
expected  to  steer  the  American  boat 
to  victory. 


The  America's  cup,  the  most  covet- 
ed of  all  yachting  trophies,  is  so- 
called  because  it  was  first  won  by  the 
American  vessel  of  that  name  on 
August  22,  1851,  when  the  English 
Aurora  was  defeated.  Since  that 
time  14  British  challengers  have 
sought  to  lift  the  cup,  but  all  have 
failed. 

Sir  Thomas  Lipton,  that  game  Irish 
sportsman,  affectionately  known  as 
"the  world's  best  loser."  tried  five 
times  to  win  the  trophy,  the  last  at- 
tempt being  made  in  1930.  He  had 
promised  to  try  a  sixth  time,  but 
death  intervened.  Shortly  before  his 
death  his  American  friends  and  ad- 
mirers, presented  him  with  a  hand- 
some consolation  cup  in  appreciation 
of  his  fine  sportsmanship. 

The  uniform  success  which  has  at- 
tended the  efforts  of  American  vessels 
in  the  international  yacht  races  dem- 
onstrates the  wonderful  skill  of  our 
designers  and  builders,  as  well  as  the 
consummate  seamanship  of  our  sail- 
ors. May  they  score  another  victory 
next  September. 


There  are  some  things  beyond  the  gift  of  gold, 
A  richer  treasure  needed  now  and  then. 

Some  things  life  needs  which  are  not  bought  or  sold, 
The  high  occasion  often  calls  for  men. 

Some  for  relief  from  service  give  their  pelf, 
But  he  gives  most  who  freely  gives  himself. 

— Selected. 
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MILESTONES  OF  PUBLIC  HEALTH  IN 

AMERICA 

(Selected) 


1639 — Colonial  birth  and  death  reg- 
istration law    (Massachusetts). 

1647 — Act  forbidding  pollution  of 
Boston  harbor. 

1648 — Maritime  quarantine  in 
Massachusetts  Bay. 

1703 — Isolation  of  smallpox  requir- 
ed (Massachusetts). 

1750 — Benjamin  Franklin  organiz- 
ed first  street-cleaning  department 
(Philadelphia). 

1780— First  city  board  of  health 
(Petersburg,  Virginia). 

1789 — Earliest  American  life  table 
(in  Massachusetts  and  New  Hamp- 
shire). 

1800 — First  vaccination  (Boston). 
1813  —  First  visiting  nurse 
(Charleston,  S.  C). 

1856 — First  law  prohibiting  adul- 
teration of  milk. 

1858 — First  day  nursery. 

1864 — First  sanitary  survey  of 
New  York  City. 

1869— First  State  Board  of  Health 
( Massachusetts ) . 

1871— First  water  filter  (New 
York). 

1872— American  Public  Health 
Association  founded. 

1873 — Reports  of  communicable  di- 
seases required  (New  York  City). 

1874 — First  leaflet  on  infant  care 
(New  York). 

1875 — A.  P.  H.  A.  begins  apprais- 
ing city  health  work. 

1877 — Study  of  bacteria  in  botany 
course    (University  of  Illinois). 

1880 — Death  registration  area  es- 
tablished. 


1883— United  States  Public  Health 
Service  starts  work. 

1887 — Experiment  station  for  sew- 
age and  water   (Lawrence,  Mass.) 

1890 — Pastuerization  of  milk  intro- 
duced. 

1891 — Federal  meat  inspection. 

1892 — First  commission  for  milk 
certification. 

1894 — Medical  inspection  of  schools 
(Boston). 

1894 — Antitoxin  first  distributed 
by  a  city  (New  York). 

1894 — First  tuberculosis  clinic 
(New  York). 

1894— A.  P.  H.  A.  begins  water 
analysis  standardization. 

1894 — First  State  health  laborato- 
ry (Rhode  Island). 

1895 — Septic  tanks  used  for  sew- 
age treatment. 

1895 — Nurses  first  employed  by  in- 
dustrial organization    (Proctor,  Va.). 

1898 — First  State  tuberculosis  san- 
atorium   (Massachusetts). 

1900 — Proof  that  mosquitoes  carry 
yellow  fever  (Walter  Reed  and  asso- 
ciates). 

1900 — Health  officer  assumed  milk 
examination    (Montclair,  N.  J.). 

1902 — Municipal  school  nurses  ap- 
pointed   (New  York  City). 

1905 — Terminal  disinfection  aban- 
doned at  Providence   (by  Chapin). 

1906 — Federal  Food  and  Drug  Act. 

1907— First  Christmas  Seals  (Del- 
aware ) . 

1908— Chlorine  for  purification  of 
drinking  water    (Chicago). 
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1908 — Prenatal    supervision   under- 
taken   (New  York). 

1909 — Public  drinking  cup  abolish- 
ed  (Kansas). 

1909 — Anti-typhoid  inoculation   (U. 
S.  Army.) 


1910 — First  infant  mortality  re- 
port. 

1910 — First  course  in  public  health 
nursing   (Columbia  University). 

1912 — Rural  nursing  service  begun. 

1914 — Schick  test  first  usyed  (New 
York  City). 


We  are  all  links  in  the  chain  of  life.  No  one  is  complete  in 
himself.  We  are  each  one  daily  bearing  something  onward — 
something  that  contributes  to  the  world  and  to  experience. 
And  we  never  know  to  what  end  our  influence  has  been  car- 
ried.— Selected. 


OLD-AGE  INSURANCE  -  A  NECESSITY 

(The  Nationalist) 


Our  country  is  today  witnessing  a 
period  of  great  social  and  economic 
reforms.  Out  of  these  experiments 
will  come  drastic  changes  in  our 
methods  of  living,  our  hours  of  work- 
ing, and  our  system  of  caring  for 
those  who  are  no  longer  able  to  carry 
on.  All  these  things  mean  a  new 
America — one  which  we  hope  wili  be 
more  in  accord  with  the  dreams  and 
ideas  of  those  who  founded  our  Gov- 
ernment. 

But  what  about  the  aged  and  the 
infirm.  What  is  to  become  of  the 
millions  of  men  and  women  who  are 
dependent  and  worn  out  by  years  of 
toil?  Should  not  the  income  of  our 
aged  men  and  women  correspond     in 


some  degree  to  the  service  they  have 
rendered  to  society?  The  answer  is 
emphatically  YES! 

President  Roosevelt  has  given  the 
country  a  tremendous  promise  when 
he  said: 

"These  three  great  objectives — the 
security  of  the  HOME,  the  security  of 
LIVELIHOOD  and  the  security  of 
SOCIAL  INSURANCE  —  are,  it 
seems  to  me,  a  minimum  of  promise 
that  we  can  offer  to  the  American 
people.  They  constitute  a  right  which 
belongs  to  every  individual  and  every 
family  willing  to  work.  They  are 
the  essential  fulfillment  of  measures 
already  taken  toward  relief,  recovery 
and  reconstruction." 
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HUNTING  WITH  A  CAMERA 


By  W.  J. 

Hunting  wild  animals  with  a  cam- 
era is  fully  as  exciting,  and  certainly 
more  humane,  than  hunting  them 
with  a  gun.  It  is  much  more  difficult, 
indeed,  to  obtain  either  moving  or 
still  pictures  of  shy  beasts  in  their 
native  haunts  than  to  slay  them  with 
high-powered  rifles  which  command  a 
long  range.  For  the  photographs  must 
'be  close-ups  if  they  are  to  be  of  any 
real  value,  and  to  obtain  these  with- 
out frightening  timid  animals  or  pro- 
voking fierce  ones  to  attack,  in  con- 
ditions of  lighting  which  will  give 
satisfactory  negatives,  requires  pa- 
tience and  woodcraft  superior  to 
those  of  the  "sportsman"  who  seeks 
to  kill. 

The  latter  brings  back  his  skins 
and  trophies,  perhaps  with  photos  of 
the  dead  animal,  to  impress  his  stay- 
at-home  friends.  But  the  camera 
hunter  gives  the  world  true  glimpses 
of  the  wild  and  its  denizens  in  their 
natural  state.  Although  his  efforts 
are  largely  developments  of  recent 
years,  he  has  already  added  much  to 
the  store  of  knowledge  in  natural 
history,  from  the  scientific  as  well  as 
the  popular  point  of  view.  The  true 
animal  lover  never  wishes  to  kill  ex- 
cept in  cases  of  necessity.  But  in  cam- 
era hunting  he  may  find  a  sport  which 
provides  all  of  the  adventure  and  out- 
door life  that  he  craves,  without 
bringing  death  or  hurt  to  the  animal 
people. 

The  cameraman's  greatest  asset, 
perhaps^  is  the  natural  curiosity 
which  is  common  to  almost  all  living 
creatures.  One  photographer  who 
wished  to  obtain  close-ups  of  those 
dwellers  in   high   places,  the      Rocky 


Barnes 

Mountain  goats,  hit  upon  a  clever 
scheme  for  approaching  them.  He 
dressed  himself  in  a  most  ridiculous 
costume,  with  a  sort  of  white  night- 
gown gathered  in  at  the  legs,  flap- 
ping ears,  flowing  beard  and  black 
horns.  As  he  climbed  on  hands  and 
knees  over  the  rocky  craigs  towards 
the  goats,  that  can  easily  outdistance 
any  man  or  animal  in  the  mountain 
country,  their  insatiable  curiosity  ov- 
ercame their  shyness.  At  any  risk, 
they  simply  had  to  stay  to  see  this 
curious  creature  who  looked  some- 
thing like  one  of  themselves,  but  did 
not  move  like  one.  When  quite  close  to 
'them,  the  man  pulled  a  little  movie 
camera  out  of  his  capacious  suit  and 
and  obtained  some  splendid  views  of 
the  goats. 

Good  photographs  of  the  moose, 
monarch  of  the  northern  forests,  are 
far  from  easy  to  obtain.  Though  in 
general  a  rather  genial  creature,  easy 
to  tame  when  young,  the  bull  moose  is 
dangerous  in  the  fall,  during  the  mat- 
ing season.  It  is  then  that  his  great 
antlers,  newly  grown,  are  at  their 
best.  But  surely  it  is  a  worthier  am- 
bition to  take  photographs  of  this 
king  of  deer  in  his  natural  freedom 
than  to  lay  him  low  for  the  sake  of 
displaying  his  mighty  antlers  to  the 
folks  at  home.  There  may  be  thrills 
aplenty,  as  two  members  of  the  Amer- 
ican Nature  Association,  seeking 
moving  pictures  of  bull  moose,  found 
out. 

They  built  a  blind  among  small 
saplings,  disguising  it  with  boughs, 
and  waited  patiently  for  four  days 
before  mcos.e  appeared.  Finally  a  cow 
and  a  calf  approached,  followed     by 
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father  moose,  measuring  nearby  sev- 
en feet  at  the  shoulders.  The  huge  fel- 
low at  once  sensed  something  amiss 
in  the  sapling  thicket.  Several  times 
he  approached  to  within  fifteen  feet, 
and  seemed  to  be  on  the  point  of 
charging,  which  might  have  been  fa- 
tal for  the  men  who  were  without 
fire  arms  or  adequate  protection. 
They  dared  not  provoke  attack  by 
stirring,  but  finally  one  of  them,  with 
movie  camera  clicking,  stepped  bold- 
ly out  into  the  open.  The  sudden  and 
unexpected  move  had  the  desired  ef- 
fect and  the  moose  moved  uncertain- 
ly away,  though  the  man  was  pre- 
pared, if  necessary,  to  abandon  the 
camera  as  a  decoy  and  run  for  the 
flimsy  of  the  blind. 

It  requires  no  skill  in  wocdcraft,  of 
course,  to  photograph  those  denizens 
of  the  national  parks  of  the  Ameri- 
can and  Canadian  northwest  that 
have  become  tame  through  long  asso- 
ciation with  man  on  a  friendly  basis. 
Even  so,  it  gives  many  a  motor-car 
tourisf  an  innocent  thrill  to  show  the 
people  at  home,  who  do  not  know  that 
the  animals  are  as  tame  as  domestic 
cats,  photos  of  free  bear,  deer  and 
other  "wild"  animals.  One  tourist, 
however,  found  that  the  temper  of 
even  a  tame  mother  bear  is  uncertain 
at  times.  He  stepped  from  his  car  to 
photograph  bears  which,  according  to 
custom,  had  approached  in  hope  of  a 
treat.  This  did  not  worry  mother 
bear.  She  had  been  photographed 
almost  as  often  as  Niagara  Falls. 
But  our  friend  made  the  mistake  of 
stepping  between  her  and  the  cub  to 
direct  his  camera  upon  the  latter. 
The  she-bear  unfortunately  misunder- 
stood his  peaceful  motives  and 
promptly  removed  the  seat  of  his 
trousers. 


in  districts  which  have  been  unspoil- 
Bear,  deer  and  other  woodspeople 
by  the  intrusion  of  man,  offer  inter- 
esting subjects  for  the  more  ambi- 
tious cameraman  who  wishes  to  ob- 
tain views  of  the  animals  in  absolute- 
ly natural  conditions.  The  bears,  with 
their  comical,  rollicking  ways  and 
tricks,  are  particularly  amusing  to 
watch  and  study  when  they  are  un- 
aware of  the  presence  of  uninvited 
guests. 

There  is  no  more  fascinating  sight 
than  to  watch  the  beaver  people  as 
they  labor  industriously  at  their  am- 
bitious engineering  projects.  But  no 
amount  of  patience  has  ever  reward- 
ed me  with  a  satisfactory  picture  of 
beaver  actually  at  work  on  their 
dams,  canals  or  lodges.  A  vigilant 
animal  always  detects  the  close  ap- 
proach of  man,  and  with  a  resounding 
slap  of  his  broad  tail  on  the  water  to 
warn  the  rest  of  the  colony,  disap- 
pears like  a  shot  under  the  surface  of 
the  beaver  pond.  Indeed,  the  beaver 
folks  have  good  cause  to  be  nervous 
about  the  presence  of  men,  who  have 
ruthlessly  trapped  them  for  centuries 
until  only  a  remnant  of  their  original 
numbers  survive.  Due  to  the  protec- 
tion of  game  preserves,  however,  they 
are  thought  to  be  actually  increasing 
in  some  regions,  of  late  years. 

The  comical  raccoon,  little  cousin 
of  The  bear  tribe,  offers  another 
tempting  subject  for  the  camera 
hunter.  Racoons  are  easily  tamed 
when  young,  and  pet  'coons,  of 
course,  are  readily  photographed.  The 
only  difficulty — as  is  indeed  the  case 
with  most  tame  animals — is  to  pre- 
vent the  inquisitive  'coon  from  in- 
vestigating the  camera  at  too  close 
range.  But  the  wild  'coon  is  a  wary 
follow,  who  conducts  most  of  his  op- 
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eTations  at  night,  and  is  seldom  pho- 
tographed in  an  absolutely  natural 
state.  Like  other  animals  of  nocturn- 
al habits,  he  is  sometimes  photo- 
graphed by  flashlight,  but  this  seldom 
gives  as  natural  a  picture  as  does 
daylight  photography.  Good  animal 
pictures  have  been  taken  by  flash- 
light, however,  with  the  subject  act- 
ing as  his  own  photographer. 

A  light  trip-wire  is  stretched  across 
a  jungle  or  forest  path,  or  attached  to 
bait.  When  touched  or  pulled  by  the 
night  prowler,  it  completes  an  electric 
circle  which  touches  off  the  flashlight 
powder  and  also  releases  the  camera 
shutter  at  the  moment  of  maximum 
intensity.  Doubtless  the  animal  re- 
ceives the  scarce  of  his  lifetime  at 
the  sudden  blinding  flash.  But,  at  any 
rate,  it  does  him  no  lasting  harm. 
This  method,  however,  would  seem  to 
savour  of  trickery.  For  those  whose 
chief  interest  lies  in  the  animals 
rather  than  the  photography  for  its 
own  mechanical  sake,  it  gives     more 


satisfaction  to  photograph  the  scenes 
which  they  actually  see  themselves, 
and  approach  by  infinite  patience  and 
careful  woodcraft. 

Camera  hunting,  involving  as  it 
does  prolonged  and  intimate  study  of 
the  wild  folk  and  their  daily  habits, 
inevitably  brings  to  one  an  under- 
standing of  the  animals  and  a  feeling 
of  kinship  with  them  which  could  nev- 
er be  developed  through  hunting  with 
intent  to  kill.  Thus  the  American  In- 
dians, in  referring  to  the  bear  people, 
the  beaver  people,  and  so  on,  have  al- 
ways regarded  the  animals  simply  as 
different  kinds  of  people :  a  conception 
based  upon  intimate  knowledge  of 
their  ways.  Will  the  time  ever  come, 
one  wonders,  when  the  wild  folk  will 
no  longer  have  cause  to  fear  man,  and 
he  will  become  a  benevolent  rather 
than  a  destructive  despot  of  creation? 
If  it  does,  it  will  mean  a  change  in 
human  nature  resulting  in  a  happier 
and  more  peaceful  world  for  mankind 
as  well  as  for  the  animal  people. 


A  REGULAR  CHAP 

It's  easy  to  grin  when  you  step  in  and  win ;  it's  a  wonderful 
cure  for  the  blues.  But  what  do  you  say  at  the  end  of  the 
day,  when  you've  played  every  bet  but  to  lose  ? 
Do  you  sit  down  and  mope,,  and  claim  that  the  dope  they  hand- 
ed you  out  was  all  wrong ;  that  it  wasn't  your  pluck,  but  only  your 
luck,  that  came  in  too  late  for  the  gong?  Do  you  dwell  on  your 
sorrow,  and  thus  discount  tomorrow,  by  making  a  friend  of 
your  fears  ?  If  you  do,  it's  a  mess  you  will  make  of  success,  for 
days  one  by  one  grow  to  years. 

Of  course,  there's  no  doubt  fate  knocked  you  about,  but  say ! 
that's  the  way  she  builds  men.  And  the  chap  who's  worth 
while  goes  down  with  a  smile,  for  he  knows  he  can  come  back 
again. — Selected. 
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HOW  DID  MONEY  COME  TO  TAKE 
BARTER'S  PLACE? 

(The  Pathfinder) 


Money  as  we  know  it  is  not  older 
than  the  eighth  century,  B.  C,  and 
the  Romans  exacted  fines  in  cattle  as 
late  as  the  fifth  century,  B.  C.  Money 
is  merely  a  means  of  exchanging 
something  we  do  not  need  for  some- 
thing we  need,  as  was  barter.  The 
trouble  with  barter  was  that  it  was 
inconvenient.  A  man  might  have  a 
herd  of  cattle  and  his  neighbor  might 
have  some  pottery  he  wanted,  but  the 
potter  might  have  no  use  for  a  cow. 

Then  again,  there  was  no  basis  for 
judging  values.  A  tent-maker  might 
be  willing  to  swap  a  tent  for  a  cow, 
but  would  not  do  so  if  another  man 
offered  a  cow  and  a  sheep,  while  if 
somebody  offered  him  a  spear,  a  car- 
pet, and  three  dogs,  he  had  absolutely 
no  basis  of  comparison. 

As  civilization  became  more  com- 
plex barter  became  unhandy.  A  man 
with  only  cattle  to  swap  would  have 
to  do  without  those  three  onions  he 
wanted  or  else  give  a  whole  cow  for 
them,  which  was  obviously  too  much. 
He  could  cut  the  cow  up  into  steaks, 
but  if  the  rest  of  the  meat  spoiled  be- 
fore he  could  sell  it,  his  "money'  had 
depreciated. 

If  he  wanted  to  journey  200  miles 
and  pick  up  some  bargains  in  spices, 
he  would  have  to  drive  the  cattle  the 
200  miles,  with  a  bare  chance  of  find- 
ing someone  who  wanted  to  swap  for 
cattle  when  he  got  there.  What  was 
needed  was  a  universal  medium  of  ex- 
change that  was  easily  transported, 
had  a  fairly  stable  value,  would  keep 


and  could  be  divided  into  small  sums. 

Gold  and  silver  answered  ail  the 
requirements,  and  gradually  traders 
began  quoting  their  prices  in  amounts 
of  these  metals,  with  copper  and 
bronze  also  getting  a  play.  The  an- 
cient Britons  and  Spartans,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  gold  and  silver,  used  iron. 

But  weighing  pieces  of  metal  also 
became  a  nuisance,  so  traders,  began 
marking  the  pieces  to  indicate  the 
weight.  Fraud  no  doubt  led  the  au- 
thorities to  place  their  official  stamp 
upon  the  metal  pieces  as  a  guarantee 
that  they  were  worth  a  certain 
amount.  When  this  was  done  it  be- 
came a  coin,  and  this  form  of  coinage 
was  first  noted  in  Greece  and  India. 

We  can  thus  see  that  money  grew 
on  the  human  race  without  being  in- 
vented. The  metal  used  was  merely 
one  of  the  commodities  which  were 
bartered,  but  because  it  fulfilled  all 
the  requirements  of  money  the  price 
of  other  articles  soon  came  to  be  ex- 
pressed in  termsj  of  this  metal.  The 
stamp  of  private  and  then  of  govern- 
ment approval  of  a  standard  means 
of  exchange  was  merely  the  recogni- 
tion of  a  custom  already  widely  used. 
The  Chinese  are  suspicious  of  silver 
coins  but  will  chop  them  up  and  use 
them  by  weight. 

Banking  and  paper  money  did  not 
come  into  use  until  quite  recently,  al- 
though money  lenders  and  money 
changers,  the  forerunners  of  modern 
bankers.,  have  existed  since  antiquity. 
The  main  tendency,  until  modern 
times,  however,  was  for  each  person 
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to  keep  the  money  he  earned  until  he 
spent  it  or  was  robbed.  The  money 
gravitated,  of  course,  to  the  traders, 
just  as  it  does  now,  and  when  they 
had  most  of  the  money  the  people 
could  not  buy  further,  so  their  piles 
of  money  were  really  a  loss,  since 
they  had  to  be  heavily  guarded.  They 
found  themselves  with  a  corner  on 
gold  and  silver. 

The  comparative  scarcity  of  gold  and 
silver,  with  its  tendency  to  accum- 
ulate in  a  few  places,  showed  the  need 
of  credit.  Those  who  had  the  money 
began  lending  it,  and  as  this  was 
found  profitable,  it  became  a  business, 
with  traders  the  best  customers. 
When  a  trader  sells  he  exchanges 
goods  for  mnoey,  and  when  he  buys 
he  exchanges  money  for  goods 

This,  involves  large  fluctuations  in 
the  amounts  of  money  held  by  him, 
and  while  holding  the  idle  money  he 
suffers  a  loss.  By  borrowing  from 
the  bank  when  needed  and  paying 
back  when  the  goods  were  sold,  the 
bank  had  the  worry  of  guarding  the 
idle  gold.  He  was  glad  to  pay  in- 
terest on  the  temporary  use  of  the 
money,  for  bank  credit  increased  his 
working  capital  and  permitted  more 
business. 

The  promissory  notes  given  in  re- 
turn for  the  borrowed  money  were  no 
doubt  the  first  paper  money  used.  As 
long  as  the  trader  had  a  reputation 
for  paying  his  debts  the  note  could  be 
passed  along  to  another  banker  or 
trader  for  collection  when  due. 

Then  again,  gold  in  large  quanti- 
ties was  hard  to  transport  because  of 
its  bulk  and  weight.  Banks,  instead 
of  shipping  gold,  issued  promises  to 
pay  on  demand.  These  were  negotiab- 
le, and  often  passed  from  hand  to 
hand,     at  face     value,  before     being 


brought  in  for  redemption.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  convenience,  banks  then  issued 
notes  just  as  a  means  of  convenience. 

While  this  was  going  on  privately, 
the  various  governments  needed  mon- 
ey and  began  banking  on  their  own 
account.  The  money  collected  from 
revenues  and  taxes  was  mostly  held 
as  a  reserve,  and  notes  were  issued 
which  were  redeemable  upon,  demand. 
This  worked,  and  still  works  fine,  as 
long  as  the  government  remains  sol- 
vent and  can  reedeem  the  notes,  or  at 
least  keep  the  confidence  of  the  peo- 
ple. 

The  government  can  print  a  piece 
of  paper  and  say  it  is,  legal  money  for 
the  amount  declared  on  its  face,  but 
unless  the  seller  belives  he  can  ex- 
change the  note  for  its  declared  value 
he  will  not  part  with  his  own  goods, 
or  will  demand  more  and  more  of  the 
paper  money.  Paper,  as  a  commodi- 
ty, is  one  of  the  cheapest  of  things, 
and  printing  on  it,  unless  it  enhances 
its  value  as  reading  matter,  makes  it 
worth  les,s  than  blank  paper.  Un- 
less a  person  can  trade  it  off  for 
something  he  wants  it  is  of  no  value. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  he  knows  the 
paper  money  will  retain  its  face  val- 
ue, he  would  rather  have  it  than  the 
gold. 

When  we  get  down  to  basic  prin- 
ciples and  see  what  money  really  is, 
we  can  readily  see  that  we  have  nev- 
er gotten  away  from  barter.  We  have 
only  used  a  convenient  commodity  as 
the  basis  for  barter.  When  a  man 
works  and  accepts  money  so  he  can 
buy  food,  he  is  really  exchanging  his 
labor  for  food.  If  the  money  would 
not  purchase  food  it  is  certain  that  he 
would  not  accept  it  as  compensation 
for  his  work,  even  if  a  government 
had  declared  that  it  was  legal  tender. 
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"FROM  STYLUS  TO  FOUNTAIN  PEN 


99 


By  A.  M 

The  history  of  the  pen  dates  back 
to  prehistoric  times.  The  pen  had  its 
origin  when,  long  ago,  a  man  discov- 
ered that  by  scratching  upon  a  rock 
with  a  bit  of  stone  he  could  make 
marks.  His  next  discovery  was  that 
certain  stones,  such  as  serpentine  and 
flint,  marked  more  readily  than  oth- 
ers. He  found  that  a  long  chip  could  be 
handled  with  more  facility,  and  that 
by  rubbing  one  stone  against  another 
he  could  obtain  the  finest  possible 
points.  These  discoveries  resulted  in 
the  birth  of  a  long,  tapering  instru- 
ment of  stone — the  stylus. 

The  Stone  Age  passed  into  the 
Bronze  Age.  Man  had  learned  to  work 
with  metals.  Then  the  stone  stylus 
was  supplanted  by  one  of  iron,  which 
was  used  w'th  a  mallet,  much  after 
the  manner  of  the  modern  chisel.  In 
the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries 
before  Christ,  the  iron  stylus  was 
used  in  Egypt  for  writing  on  soap- 
stone,  limestone,  and  waxed  surfaces. 
In  some  cases  it  was  pointed  with  a 
diamond,  which  gave  greater  cutting 
properties. 

In  the  course  of  time  writing  fluid 
was  discovered.  This  led  to  the  inven- 
tion of  the  brush  of  camel's  hair  for 
spreading  characters  on  parchment, 
when  the  brush  came  into  existence 
is  not  definitely  established,  but  we 
know  that  with  this  instrument  Con- 
fucius wrote  his  philosophy.  The 
Chinese  use  the  brush  to  this  very 
day.  It  is  especially  adapted  to  their 
letters  and  their  mode  of  writing. 

The  advent  of  papyrus,  a  sort  of 
paper  made  from  the  payrus  plant 
brought  with  it  the  need  for  a  new 
writing  instrument.     A  reed  grew  on 


,  Wenny 

the  marshes  of  Egypt  which  made  an 
admirable  pen  when  it  was  cut  into 
the  proper  length  and  trimmed  to  a 
point..  This  was  the  true  precusor  of 
the  modern  pen.  From  the  word  "Pa- 
pyrus" comes  our  word  "paper,"  and 
from  the  roll,  or  "voluvien,"  of  man- 
uscript, comes  our  word  "volume"  as 
applied  to  a  book.  The  Greeks  and 
Romans  wrote  on  papyrus  with  ink 
made  from  the  fluid  secreted  by  cut- 
tlefish. 

Paper  was  in  use  in  China  in  the 
second  century  before  Christ.  The 
secret  of  paper  making  was  not  learn- 
eded  from  the  Chinese  until  the 
eighth  century  A.  D.  Really  good  pa- 
per was  not  made  in  Europe  until  the 
fourteenth  century.  The  introduction 
of  finer  paper  resulted  in  a  finer  writ- 
ing instrument.  The  quill  of  the  goose 
was  found  well  adapted,  although  it 
soon  wore  out.  In  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury quill  making  became  an  art. 
Flocks  of  geese  were  raised  especially 
for  their  quills. 

It  was  not  until  1780  that  the  me- 
tallic pen  was  introduced.  In  1803  a 
man  named  Wise  made  what  was  call- 
ed the  "barrel  pen."  It  was  curved 
like  the  pen  of  the  present  day,  and 
was  the  first  pen  made  of  metal  in 
the  shape  suggested  by  the  goosequill. 
All  previous  pens  had  been  flat.  At 
first  the  pen  and  holder  were  one 
piece.  James  Watt  was  the  first  to 
manufacture  pens  in  their  present 
form  when  in  1824  he  began  the  man- 
ufacture of  pens,  on  a  large  scale  in 
England.  The  first  pens  successfully 
manufactured  in  the  United  States 
were  made  by  Richard  Esterbrook  in 
Camden,  N.  J.,  in  1858.  He  produced 
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steel  pens  which  met  with  great  sue-  unt'l   1884  that     a     really     practical 

cess.  Although  the  steel  pens  of  the  fountain  pen  was  made.  In  that  year 

early  nineteenth  century  were  priced  the  Waterman  Company  of  New  York 

at  thirty  five  dollars  a  gross,,  whole-  City  began  the  manufaacture  of  a  pen 

sale,  they  sold  rapidly.  invented    by    L.    E.    Waterman.     The 

Many     improvements      have     been  pens;  were  at  first  manufactured     by 

made  in  the  steel  pen,  culminating  in  hand,  about  two  hundred  being  made 

the  modern  fouuntain  pen.  While  rec-  the  first  year.       Waterman  invented 

ords  shew  that  patent  for  a  fountain  machinery    for    producing       fountain 

pen  was  issued  to  D.  Hyde,  of  Read-  pens  in  large  quantities. 
ing,  Pennsylvania,  in  1830,  it  was  not 


SOME  DO'S  AND  DONT'S 


We  once  asked  a  physician  if  he  thought  so-called  spring  ton- 
ics, made  of  roots  and  herbs,  did  people  any  good.  His  reply 
was :  "Yes.  If  they'll  get  out  in  the  fresh  air  and  dig  the  roots 
and  herbs  themselves. 

With  the  season  of  "that  tired  feeling"  well  under  way,  quot- 
ing the  do's  and  dont's  of  that  old  time  family  physician  are 
both  timely  and  helpful.  Like  many  doctors,  he  took  little 
stock  in  so-called  body-builders.  He  had  a  set  of  rules  that  he 
believed  beat  them  all  hollow  and  now  is  a  good  time  to  put 
them  into  practice.     Here  they  are : 

Do — get  into  the  open  air  and  sunshine. 

Do — become  an  outdoor  crank ;  cutivate  some  form  of  recre- 
ation in  the  open  air. 

Do — remember  that  a  sun-tan  will  do  more  good  than  a 
spring  tonic. 

Do — expose  the  body  to  direct  sunlight,  which  is  just  as  im- 
portant as  food. 

Do — eliminate  regularly  all  poison  from  the  body. 

Do — eat  fruit  and  vegetables. 

Don't — forget  to  mix  play  with  your  work. 

Don't — be  ashamed  of  a  healthy  tan,  but  avoid  serious  sun- 
burn. 

Don't — wait  until  a  cold  has  progressed  to  a  serious  stage  be- 
fore giving  it  proper  attention. 

Don't — permit  waste  matter  to  accumulate  in  the  body — 
that  is  what  causes  a  sluggish  liver,  and  it's  a  sluggish  liver 
that  brings  on  that  tired  feeling. — Selected. 
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NEW  EYES  FOR  OLD 


By  May 

Nelson  Mead  waited  in  ill-conceal- 
ed impatience  outside  the  mission. 
Here  the  car  had  been  waiting  all  of 
twenty  minutes.  What  was  the  mat- 
ter with  everybody?  What  could  be 
keeping  his  Uncle  Bob  and  Aunt 
Chris  such  an  interminable  time?  And 
the  Chesters,  too?  Why,  even  Glen 
Davis,  who  was  to  serve  as  chauf- 
feur— 

Nelson's  speculation  regarding  Glen 
came  to  an  abrupt  stop  as  a  tall, 
lanky  six-footer,  not  many  years  his 
senior,  swung  through  the  compound 
gateway.  A  grin  of  amused  under- 
standing spread  over  his  likeable 
freckled  face. 

"Haven't  learned  Oriental  calm 
yet,  I  see,"  he  joked,  "in  spite  of  your 
month  in  the  Near  East." 

"Oh,  but  I've  been  looking  forward 
to  this  for  weeks  and  weeks,"  Nelson 
defended  himself.  "What  I've  al- 
ready seen  has  been  wonderful,  of 
course,  but  now  I  feel  that  I'm  head- 
ed for  the  real  thing." 

His  companion  shrugged  his  shoul- 
ders. "Let  us  hope,"  he  commented 
drily,  "it  won't  turn  out  to  be  too 
much  of  the  real  thing!" 

"But  you  know  the  stretch  we're 
going  through,  don't  you?"  asked  Nel- 
son wonderingly. 

"If  I  hadn't  covered  it  once  before," 
young  Davis,  reassured  him,  "I  would 
not  be  acting  as  your  chauffeur  to- 
day. Still--"  he  broke  off  vaguely. 

The  prospective  excursion  had  been 
promised  Nelson  by  his  uncle  and 
aunt  soon  after  his  arrival  from 
America  in  the  care  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 


Emery  Hall 

Chester,  new  recruits  for  the  mission. 
What  he  had  seen  en  route — Moslem 
mosques,  crusaders'  castles,  Turkish 
strongholds,  ancient  outposts  of 
Knight  Templars — had  been  like  a 
colorful  pageant  to  his  western  eyes. 
But  thrilling  though  it  all  was,  it 
had  been  interspersed  with  mean  vil- 
lages, native  squalor  and  confusion  of 
tongues,.  Now  he  was  ready  for  a 
trip  into  wild,  unspoiled  country  up 
among  the  Tauras  Mountains. 

"Great  camera  you  have  there,"  ob- 
served Glen  Davis. 

"Goodby  gift  from  dad,"  explained 
Nelson  proudly.  "He  always  does 
things  up  brown." 

"Wouldn't  mind  a  duplicate,"  was 
the  reply.  "But  a  missionary's  pay 
hardly  allows  such  luxuries." 

"It's  too  bad." 

"What's  toe  bad?"  quickly  retorted 
Glen.  "Don't  think  I'm  pitying  my- 
self." 

"No,  but  I'm  pitying  you,"  frankly 
confessed  Nelson. 

"You  needn't!"  came  the  laughing 
rejoinder. 

"But  you  can't  be  over  twenty," 
pursued  Nelson,  "and  to  waste  your 
time  over  here — " 

"Waste?"  interrupted  the  young 
missionary. 

"Yes,  I  think  it's  waste,  even  if 
Uncle  Bob  and  Aunt  Christine  are  so 
keen  about  their  work.  Take  Hadji, 
for  instance."  He  pointed  to  the  Turk- 
ish boy  who  was  approaching  them. 
"He  has  a  veneer  of  Christian  civiliz- 
ation, I  grant  you,  but  just  wait  till 
it  get  rubbed  off  and  see  how  soon  he 
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goesi  native." 

Glen  shook  his  head.  "He  won't, 
I'm  sure,"  he  answered  confidently. 
"What  is  it,  Hadji?  he  asked  the  boy. 
"Are  you  going  With  us,   after  all?" 

"No,  Mr.  Glen,"  returned  Hadji. 
"Mr.  Mead  let  me  go  home  for  today, 
tomorrow." 

"Well,  you  don't  look  any  too  happy 
about  it,  I.  must  say." 

The  boy's  expressive  black  eyes 
took  on  an  even  more  serious  shade. 
"I  don't  like  you  to  go  or  Mr.  Mead 
or — " 

"Now  that's  all  nonsense,  Hadji," 
impatiently  broke  in  Nelson.  "What's 
the  idea,  anyway?" 

"Please  no  go!"  reiterated  Hadji. 

Neither  Nelson  nor  Glen  Davis 
could  induce  him  to  be  more  explicit. 
The  Turkish  lad,  who  was  both  pu- 
pil and  helper  at  the  mission,  inter- 
ested and  amused  Nelson.  The  Amer- 
ican boy  had  found  him  warm-heart- 
ed and  companionable,  but  in  this 
case  he  couldn't  help  feeling  that  en- 
vy played  a  big  part  in  his  earnest 
protests. 

"Let's  forget  him,"  he  advised  Glen 
as  Hadji  turned  away.  "He's  only 
sorry  he  can't  be  one  of  the  party." 

The  excursionists  finally  got  under 
way.  And  as  the  day  progressed,  Nel- 
son's expectations  about  "the  real 
thing"  materialized  at  every  stage  of 
the  journey.  As  the  mission  car  de- 
terminedly pushed  its  way  into  the 
Taurus  heights,  the  country  became 
wilder,  grander,  lonelier  than  even  he 
had  pictured.  His,  precious  camera 
was  kept  almost  constantly  on  the 
click.  Had  Glen  Davis  not  been  an 
expert  at  the  wheel,  he  could  never 
have  managed  the  precipitous  steeps, 


the  narrow,  perilous  mountain  passes. 

"Good  work,  Glen!"  commended 
Mr.  Mead. 

The  young  chauffeur  flashed  a 
smile  of  appreciation  over  his  shoul- 
der. At  length  he  brought  the  car 
out  upon  an  elevated  plateau  com- 
manding a  majestic  view  of  the  dis- 
tant scene.  Silence  instantly  fell  up- 
on everybody.  There  was  a  something 
in  the  air  that  awe-inspiring. 

"What  is  that?"  Nelson  was  the 
first  to  speak.  The  "that"  referred 
to  a  rhythmic  sound  that  resembled 
the  lapping  of  waves  on  a  shore. 

Glen  assured  him  it  was  nothing 
else,  the  tableland  falling  away  to  the 
river  not  many  feet  below. 

"What  river?"  questioned   Nelson. 

"The  Euphrates." 

The  Euphrates !  Just  those  two 
words  made  the  United  States  seem 
a  million  miles  away.  And  when  Mr. 
Chester  made  the  remark  that  it  must 
be  somewhere  in  that  region  that  tra- 
dition had  placed  the  Garden  of  Eden, 
the  distance  doubled. 

"Well,  I  think  it's  high  time  we 
had  lunch,"  spoke  up  the  practical 
Mrs.  Mead.  "Do  you  know,  folks,  it's 
already  two  o'clock?" 

Nelson,  excited  but  hungry,  second- 
ed his  aunt's  suggestion.  Quantities 
of  food  had  been  brought — several 
varieties  of  substantial  sandwiches, 
olives,  cheese,  fruit,  honey,  cakes  and 
nuts.  These  were  spread  out  on  a 
cloth  laid  on  the  ground,  and  two 
huge  pots  of  coffee  were  soon  steam- 
ing over  spirit  stoves. 

While  the  picnic  preparations  were 
going  forward,  Nelson  stole  away 
from  the  others  for  his  first  glimpse 
of  the  Euphrates.     Peering  down  the 
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slope  of  the  plateau,  he  saw  a  river 
valley  as  deserted  and  silent  as  the 
upper  plain.  That  something  in  the 
air  again!  While  he  couldn't  explain 
he  had  to  admit  it  gave  him  the 
"creeps." 

"But  there,"  he  said  to  himself, 
"waste  places  always  do  that  to  a 
fellow,  I  suppose." 

He  was  glad  to  get  back  to  people 
again.  Eating,  resting,  singing  and 
exchanging  experiences,  the  little 
group  took  no  notice  of  the  passing  of 
time  until  a  couple  of  hours  had 
elapsed. 

.  "Do  you  know  it's  getting     cold?" 
suddenly  exclaimed  Mr.  Chester. 

"The  high  altitude,"  returned  Mr. 
Mead.  "That  early  chill  always  comes 
on  around  this  time  in  these  moun- 
tains." 

"Suppose  we  gather  brushwood  for 
a  fire,"  suggested  his  associate. 

"It  would  be  more  sensible  if  we 
turned  homeward." 

"Oh,  let's  have  the  fire  first,  Uncle 
Bob!"  pleaded  Nelson. 

"All  right,"  assented  Mr.  Mead  in- 
dulgently. "This  is  your  day,  son." 

Lots  were  drawn  to  determine 
which  of  the  party  should  gather  the 
fire  material  and  which  clear  away 
the  lunch  things.  The  former  task 
fell  to  Nelson,  Glen  Davis,  and  Mrs. 
Chester. 

The  trio,  hastening  to  the  edge  of 
the  plateau,  accomplished  the  descent 
in  a  few  minutes.  In  another  few 
minutes,  their  arms  piled  high  with 
the  brushwood,  they  started  to  ascend 
when  a  piercing  scream  filled  the  air. 
Nelson,  ahead  of  his  two  companions, 
swung  around  to  find  Mrs.  Chester  in 
the  grip  of  a  ruffianly  native.  The 
stranger,  who  appeared  to  have  come 


from  nowhere,  had  a  low-browed,  vil- 
lainous face.  He  wore  the  customary 
baggy  trousers  of  the  country,  in  the 
folds  of  which  the  broad  handle  of  a 
knife  plainly  showed. 

"Help,  oh,  help!"  cried  the  terrified 
victim.  "Glen,  Nelson,  quick!" 

But  the  young  missionary  was  al- 
ready on  the  spot,  trying  in  vain  to 
overcome  the  wiry  intruder.  Nelson, 
for  some  moments,  was  too  paralyzed 
to  move.  There  flashed  through  his 
mind  Glen's  woids  of  a  few  hours 
back,  "Let  us  hope  it  won't  turn  out 
to  be  too  much  of  the  real  thing!" 

He  sprang  to  Glen's  assistance.  And 
then,  while  dealing  ineffectual  blows, 
he  was  suddenly  conscious  that  the 
pair  of  them  were  battling  with  more 
than  one  adversary.  Two,  three, 
four — yes,  a  fifth!  They  had  been  in 
hiding,  apparently,  behind  some  near- 
by shrubbery  awaiting  the  most  fa- 
vorable moment  for  attack.  At  sight 
of  the  last  of  the  gang,  Nelson't  shak- 
ing terror  changed  to  a  blind  rage. 

The  fifth  native  was  none  other 
than — Hadji! 

The  two  boys  came  face  to  face. 

"You!"  flung  out  Nelson.  "You!" 
The  pronoun  kept  repeating  itself, 
but  it  was  sufficient  to  show  Hadji  all 
the  scorn  and  disgust  he  felt. 

The  Turkish  boy  lowered  his  head 
as  if  he  had  actually  been  struck  by 
Nelson.  Then,  raising  a  white  faee 
in  which  two  black  eyes  pleaded  foi 
mercy,  he  murmured,  "You  do  not 
know — " 

"I  know  enough!"  the  American 
boy  curtly  cut  him  short. 

The  older  natives  had  temporarily 
ceased  their  fighting  during  the  fore- 
going brief  dialogue.  The  leader, 
who   held   Mrs.   Chester's  wrist   in   a 
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steely  grasp,  now  snarled  a  sharp 
summons  at  Hadji. 

"My  father,"  interpreted  the  boy, 
says  no  fight  if  you  want  your  life." 

Hadji's  father! 

Nelson's  brain  was  in  a  whirl.  Then 
'the  treachery  went  even  deeper  than 
he  thought.  During  the  rapid  inter- 
change of  native  dialect  between  pa- 
rent and  son,  he  mentally  figured  out 
the  whole  disloyal,  underhanded  pro- 
ceeding. Hadji,  knowing  of  the  plan- 
ned excursion,  had  asked  his  freedom 
for  that  particular  day  off.  He  had 
then  gotten  in  touch  with  his  bandit 
father  and  followers,  and,  having  ad- 
vised them  of  the  missionaries'  route, 
had  led  them  on  the  trail.  By  keep- 
ing close  to  the  low  river-bed  and 
avoiding  the  rugged,  circuitous  route 
taken  by  Glen  Davis,  the  band  had 
been  able  to  match  the  speed  of  the 
car.  The  boy's  attempt  at  the  mis- 
sion that  morning  to  dissuade  him, 
Nelson,  and  Glen  from  undertaking 
the  excursion  had  been  only  a  blind. 

"Well,"  sternly  demanded  Glen  Da- 
vis of  Hadji,  "what  is  your  rascally 
father  going  to  do  about  it  all?  Is  it 
to  be  hands  up?" 

The  boy  nodded  miserably. 

But  the  bandits  had  already  begun 
their  looting.  They  cooly  rifled  the 
pockets  of  Glen  and  Nelson,  emptying 
them  of  watches  and  money.  They 
likewise  snatched  a  string  of  pearls 
from  Mrs.  Chester's  neck,  depositing 
the  ill-gotten  bootly  in  their  conven- 
iently roomy  trousers. 

And  then  Nelson  noticed  a  little 
byplay  which  rather  bewildered 
him.  While  the  ruffian's  attention 
was  momentarily  distracted,  Mrs. 
Chester  took  advantage  of  it  by  try- 
ing" to  conceal  her  wedding-ring. 


"Hide  it  in  your  shoe,"  whispered 
Hadji. 

He  even  assisted  her,  Nelson  could 
see,  by  stopping  to  serve  as  a  shield 
and  pawing  in  the  sand  as  if  in  search 
of  something  that  he  had  dropped. 
Was  it  merely  a  preliminary  to  a  lit- 
tle looting  of  his  own? 

"And  now  what?"  continued  Glen's 
questionnaire. 

"My  father  says,"  interpreted  Had- 
ji, "take  him  to  the  others." 

With  a  swiftness  that  made  Nel- 
son's blood  run  cold,  sevoral  gleam- 
ing knives  were  whipped  from  their 
sheaths.  But  he  presently  saw  that 
this  menacing  gesture  did  not  denote 
violence,  only  precaution.  A  blade 
was  placed  at  each  traveler's  back  to 
balk  any  attempt  at  escape  en  the  re- 
turn climb. 

Perhaps,  reflected  Nelson,  breath- 
ing more  freely,  their  lives  migh':  be 
saved,  after  all.  But  that  more  loot- 
ing was  in  store  he  had  no  doubt.  His 
treasured  camera !  In  the  tragic  un- 
certainly of  the  previous,  few  min- 
utes, it  had  entirely  slipped  his  mind. 
Would  he  be  able  to  save  it? 

What  faint  hope  he  entertained 
vanished  entirely  on  reaching  the  up- 
per level.  His  Uncle  Bob,  Aunt 
Chris,  and  Mr.  Chester,  taken  una- 
wares, were  one  after  another  calmly 
relieved  of  their  belongings.  Then 
one  of  the  thieves  caught  sight  of  the 
camera.  With  a  cry  of  gleeful  won- 
der, he  swooped  down  upon  his  latest 
find  and,  picking  it  up,  turned  it  over 
and  over  with  the  eager  curiosity  of  a 
child.  It  was  evident  he  had  little 
idea  cf  its  use.  Still,  the  camera  went 
the  way  of  the  other  stolen  property 
— into  the  baggy  trousers.  Nelson's 
heart  sank. 
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Just  then  Hadji  crept  up  to  him. 
Nelson  drew  away  in  repulsion.  But 
the  boy  came  closer. 

"You  no  know  them,"  he  whispered 
in  a  cautious  aside,  "like  I  do.  Feed 
them.     Give  them  drink,  or — " 

Not  a  bad  idea,  perhaps,  consider- 
ed Nelson,  even  if  it  did  come  from 
the  double-faced  Turkish  boy.  He 
passed  the  suggestion  on  to  his  Aunt 
Chris. 

"Of  course!  Why  didn't  I  think  of 
it  myself?''  she  murmured.  "Food  al- 
ways helps  in  a  predicament  like 
this." 

The  quarter-hour  was  a  revelation 
to  Nelson.  The  proffered  hospitality 
was  not  only  accepted  with  ravenous 
delight  by  the  bandits,  but  served  to 
show  up  a  human,  sociable  r/ide  of 
their  character  that  one  would  never 
have  suspected  from  their  fierce  ap- 
pearance. Between  huge  moihfuls  of 
sandwiches  and  gulps  of  reheated  cof- 
fee, they  chatted  amiably  in  their  un- 
known tongue,  indulged  in  loud 
laughter.  Cruelty  and  childishness — 
these  seemed  the  keynote  of  their 
makeup. 

"Sing  for  them,"  softly  prompted 
Hadji. 

The  idea  was  again  passed  on.  It 
worked  like  magic,  as  had  the  previ- 
ous s-uggestion  regarding  food.  In 
her  clear,  sweet  soprano,  Mrs.  Mead 
sang  the  opening  words  of  "Abide 
With  Me."  Mrs.  Chester's  contralto 
joined  in,  and  the  men's  bass  voices 
added  volume  to  the  familiar  hymn. 

"Abide  with  me!     Fast  falls  the 

eventide, 
The  darkness  deepens.  Lord,  with 

me  abide; 
When  other  helpers  fail  and  com- 


forts flee, 
Help  of  the  helpless,  oh,     abide 
with  me!" 

Once  more  Nelson  felt  a  chill  run 
down  his  spine.  The  words  were  too 
realistic,  the  danger  too  close! 

The  bandit  congregation,  on  th<? 
contrary,  received  the  singing  with 
shouts  of  enjoyment,  extravagrant 
gestures  of  pleasure. 

"More!  More!"  urged  Hadji  in  an 
undertone. 

The  missionaries  complied.  One 
beautiful  hymn  after  another  rose  in 
the  still,  clear  air.  At  length  Hadji's 
father  s,houted  something  at  the  boy 
with  the  evident  intent  of  his  re- 
peating it  to  the  missionary  group. 

"My  father  says,"  came  the  relayed 
message,  "they  sing  now." 

Instantly  a  wild,  weird  wailing 
burst  from  the  deep-throated  bandits. 
Seated  side  by  side  on  the  ground,  the 
performers  kept  time  to  the  eerie 
melody  by  swaying  backwards  and 
forwards  in  unison.  Having  finished 
they  expectantly  awaited  approval 
from  their  small  audience.  Led  by 
Mr.  Mead,  the  missionaries  clapped 
their  appreciation  and  thanks. 

Then  Nelson's  uncle  attempted  a 
precarious  test.  Taking  advantage 
of  the  good  humor  of  the  uninvited 
guests,  he  tactfully  suggested  a  re- 
turn of  the  pilfered  articles. 

Tense  silence  ensued.  It  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  wordless  consultation  as 
each  ruffian  in  turn  looked  at  his 
chief  for  direction.  Hadji's  father 
signified  his  decision  by  producing 
some  of  the  spoils  from  his  trouser 
folds  with  a  regretful  sigh.  Though 
he  kept  back  back  part  of  the  loot,  he 
swore,  in   Allah's  name,  he  had     re- 
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moved  all.  His  followers  indulged  in 
the  same  tricky  procedure.  At 
length  Nelson's  camera  came  to  light. 
The  American  boy  breathed  a  sigh  of 
thankful  relief,  but  it  was  premature. 
The  new  owner,  still  fascinated  by 
his  strange  possession,  secretly  slid  it 
back  into  its  former  hiding  place. 

"Save  me!  You  must  save  me!" 

The  sibilant  whisper  came  close  to 
Nelson's  ear.     Hadji  again! 

Nelson's  first  reaction  was  one  of 
irritation.  Now  that  Hadji  had 
brought  all  this  trouble  on  himself — 
others,  as  well — he  was  whining  for 
protection!  His  repentance  came  rath- 
er late. 

"They  will  take  me  back,"  continu- 
ed the  lad.  "I  don't  want  to  go!  I 
cant't  go!" 

Nelson,  his  thoughts  still  occupied 
with  his  lost  camera,  paid  little  at- 
tention. But  the  subdued  murmur 
reached  such  a  pitch  of  wailing  mis- 
ery that  could  no  longer  ignore  it. 

"I'll  do  my  best,  Hadji,"  he  found 
himself  promising  the   boy. 

In  a  sudden  flash  had  come  an  in- 
spiration. It  was  grotesque,  it 
probably  wouldn't  work,  .still  it  was 
worth  trying. 

"Tell  him,"  directed  Nelson,  indi- 
cating the  possessor  of  the  camera, 
"that  I  want  to  see  the  box  he  took 
from  me.  I  will  tell  him  what  it's 
all  about." 

Using  his  father  as  a  go-between, 
Hadji  obeyed.  The  chief's  command 
was  law.  The  browned  hand  of  the 
bandit  produced  the  coveted  treasure, 
but  still  kept  a  firm  hold  on  it. 

"Now,   Hadji,"   proceeded      Nelson, 
"repeat  just  what  I  say.  That     piece 
of  round  glass  in  the  box  is  an  eye." 
The  translation  followed. 


"It  sees  people  and  what  they  do," 
Nelson  continued. 

Hadji  transmitted  the  information. 

"Show  him  these." 

From  his  pocket  Nelson  took  a  few 
snapshots  which  the  looters  had  over- 
looked. They  were  of  mission  sub- 
jects and  Hadji  figured  in  several  of 
them. 

An  expression  of  uneasiness  stole 
across  the  bandit's  face.  It  was  re- 
flected en  those  of  his  companions. 
Then  Hadji's  father  put  a  question 
to  him. 

"What  is  he  saying?"  demanded 
Nelson. 

"Did  the  big  eye  get  me?  I  tell  him 
yes." 

The  uneasiness  increased,  changed 
to  haunting  fear,  then  abject  terror. 
A  shrill  command  issued  from  the 
chief. 

"'Touch  it  not!'  my  father  is  say- 
ing," offered  Hadji.  "  'The  box  has  an 
evil  eye.     Run!  Run  for  your  lives!'  " 

Run  they  did,  every  bandit  of  them, 
as  if  pursued  by  an  army  of  fiends. 
"The  box  of  the  evil  eye,"  as  it  was 
ever  afterwards  called  at  the  mission, 
remained  behind,  safe  in  Nelson's 
possession.  His  scheme  had  worked, 
saving  not  only  Hadji,  but  his  own 
precious  camera  as  well. 

"And  now,  Hadji,"  spoke  up  Mr. 
Mead,  "there  is  still  a  little  explain- 
ing to  be  done,  I'm  afraid." 

The  story  that  followed  was  told 
with  such  straightforward  simplicity 
that  no  one  could  doubt  the  teller  of 
it.  On  his  previous  visit  home,  Had- 
ji had  learned  that  his  marauding  fa- 
ther and  his  followers  were  operating 
in  the  very  same  wild,  lonely  region 
that  he  later  heard  the  missionary 
staff     say     they     intended     to     visit. 
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Therefore,   having   asked   for      extra  ing  eyes  and  a  grateful  smile, 

time  off,  he  had  hastened  to  dissuade  "But  you,  Mr.  Nelson,"  he  breathed 

his  parent  from  endangering  the  lives  softly,  "saved  me.     They  will     never 

and  property  of  his  benefactors.     In-  come  near  the  eye  of  your  box  again. 

stead  of  its  working  out  as  he     had  It  sees  too  much." 

expected,  he  was  immediately     added  "While  my  own     eyes,"     returned 

to  the  bandit  band  and  informed  he  Nelson,  "haven't  seen  enough.     But  I 

was  never  to  go  back  to  the  mission  mean  to  swap  them  for  new  ones." 

again.     He  would  be  of  far  more  use  A  remark  which  greatly    mystified 

to  his  father  as  a  robber  of  unwary  Hadji  and  which  Nelson  refused     to 

travelers.  explain. 
Hadji  ended  his  recital  with  flash- 


THE  MAN  WHO  QUITS 

The  man  who  quits  has  a  brain  and  hand 
As  good  as  the  next ;  but  he  lacks  the  sand 

That  would  make  him  stick  with  courage  stout 
To  whatever  he  tackles,  and  fight  it  out. 

He  starts  with  a  rush  and  a  solemn  vow 
That  he'll  soon  be  showing  the  others  how ; 

Then  something  new  strikes  his  roving  eye ; 
And  his  task  is  left  for  the  bye  and  bye. 

It's  up  to  each  man  what  becomes  of  him ; 

He  must  find  in  himself  the  grit  and  vim 
That  brings  success ;  he  can  get  the  skill 

If  he  brings  to  the  task  a  steadfast  will. 

No  man  is  beaten  till  he  gives  in ; 

Hard  luck  can't  stand  for  a  cheerful  grin ; 
The  man  who  fails  needs  a  better  excuse 

Than  the  quitter's  whining,  "What's  the  use?" 

For  the  man  who  quits  lets  his  chances  slip, 
Just  because  he's  too  lazy  to  keep  his  grip ; 

The  man  who  sticks  goes  ahead  with  a  shout 

While  the  man  who  quits  joins  the  "down  and  out." 

— Selected. 
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INSTITUTION  NOTES 


Kester  Sutphin,  of  Gaston  Cottage, 
who  underwent  an  operation  for  ap- 
pendicitis some  time  ago,  was  dis- 
charged from  the  Concord  Hospital 
and  returned  to  the  School  one  day 
last  week.  While  Kester  is  much  im- 
proved, he  will  be  confined  to  his  bed 
in  "the  little  white  house"  for  some 
time. 

Our  entire  family  thorough' y  en- 
joyed the  first  cantaloupes  of  the 
season  last  Tuesday,  at  which  time 
several  hundred  were  gathered  and 
sent  to  the  cottage  homes.  Our  can- 
taloupes are  ripening  prcmaturely 
this  year  on  account  of  dry  weather, 
which  detracts  very  much  from  the 
quality  of  the  melon. 

The  homes  of  two  of  our  boys  were 
recently  saddened  by  deaths  in  the 
family.  Last      Saturday      Sidney 

O'Briant  was  called  to  Winston-Sa- 
lem on  account  of  the  death  of  his 
grandfather  and  on  the  following 
Tuesday,  Boyd  Lee  Freeman  was  per- 
mitted to  go  to  his  home  in  Candor  to 
attend  the  funeral  of  his  grandfather. 
Our  deepest  sympathy  is  extended  to 
the  members  of  these  bereaved  fami- 
lies. 

Among  old  boys  to  visit  the  insti- 
tution during  the  past  week  were: 
Ralph  Martin  and  J.  C.  Teague, 
of  Taylorsville.  While  here  Ralph 
was  employed  as  house  boy  in  the 
Cannon  Memorial  Building  and 
Teague  was  a  member  of  our  barn 
force.  They  are  now  employed  as 
carpenter's    helper    and    farmer,    re- 


spectively, and  report  getting  along 
nicely.  Dan  Monroe,  of  Rockingham, 
formerly  of  Forsyth  Cottage,  called 
on  us  last  Sunday.  Ban  tells  us 
that  he  is  now  employed  in  a 
cotton  mill  and  is  working  regularly. 
He  was  accompanied  by  his  wife  and 
parents.  Hatem  S.  Hatem,  who  came 
to  us  from  Greenville  in  1923  and 
stayed  until  March  1924,  was  also  a 
Sunday  visitor.  Hatem  is  now  em- 
ployed by  a  jewelry  company  and  is 
temporarily  located  in  Charlotte. 
— o — 

Our  baseball  team  was  scheduled  to 
play  a  team  from  Monroe  last  Satur- 
day afternoon  but  for  some  unknown 
reason  the  latter  failed  to  make  its 
appearance.  In  order  that  our  lads 
might  not  be  entirely  disappointed, 
two  teams,  composed  of  the  regular 
School  players  and  some  visitors,  were 
chosen  and  a  short  game  was  played. 
This  was  the  second  time  this  season 
that  our  opponents  failed  to  appear  as 
scheduled,  and  these  occurences  are 
very  disappointing  to  the  members  of 
our  regular  squad,  who  ire  desirous 
of  fattening  their  batting  or  fielding 
averages  in  an  effort  to  win  the  auto- 
graphed baseballs  left  hei'e  by  Jimmie 
Foxx,  home  run  king  of  the  major 
leagues,  on  his  visit  to  the  School  last 
April. 

— o — 

For  more  than  twelve  years  Mr.  A. 
C.  Sheldon,  Boys'  Work  Secretary  of 
the  Charlotte  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  has  had 
charge  of  the  afternoon  service  at  the 
Training  School  on  the  fourth  Sunday 
of  each  month,  and  on  these  occasions 
it   has   been    our   happy    privilege   to 
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hear  some  of  the  best  speakers  and  to 
enjoy  programs  rendered  by  the  best 
musical  talent  in  Charlotte  and  vicin- 
ity. Being  a  great  lover  of  boys,  es- 
pecialy  the  lads  in  this  institution, 
Mr.  Sheldon  is  always  on  the  lookout 
for  something  that  will  contribute  to 
their  welfare  and  happiness,  and 
when  it  was  announced  at  our  Sunday 
School  session  last  week  that  this 
good  friend  of  ours  would  present  the 
Shrine  Band,  of  Charlotte,  in  the  af- 
ternoon, a  smile  instantly  appeared 
upon  the  face  of  every  boy  in  the  au- 
dience, for  the  wearers  of  the  red  fez 
from  Oasis  Temple,  are  not  strang- 
ers here,  having  visited  the  School  on 
several  previous  occasions.  Because 
of  the  extreme  heat  we  assembled  at 
three  o'clock  in  a  shady  grove  near 
the  school  building  instead  of  going 
into  the  auditorium,  where  this  splen- 
did band,  under  the  able  leadership  of 
Noble  Joe  Miller,  one  of  the  best 
bandmasters  in  the  entire  State,  ren- 
ered  a  most  delightful  program,  con- 
sisting of  difficult  overtures,  stirring 
marches  and  sacred  selections.  In 
•addition  to  his  regular  players  Mr. 
Miler's  organization  was  assisted  by 
several  members  of  the  high  school 
bands  of  Charlotte,  among  whom 
were  Miss,  Elizabeth  Wilkinson  and 
Miss  Dorothy  Martin,  playing  piccolo 
and  bassoon,  respectively.  (We  might 
say  in  passing  that  this  curious  look- 


ing instrument,  the  basson,  which 
looks  like  the  "big  bad  wolf"  or  some- 
thing equally  as  dangerous,  but  quite 
capable  of  producing  very  sweet  mu- 
sic, attracted  the  attention  of  our 
smaller  youngsters,  and  we  heard  a 
number  of  them  express  dissappoint- 
ment  because  Miss  Martin  did  not 
play  a  solo  number.)  In  looking  ovei 
this  crowd  of  more  than  five  hundred 
boys  we  were  impressed  with  the  rapt 
attention  accorded  the  band  as  they 
rendered  various  selections.  Some  of 
the  youngsters  would  unconsciously 
imitate  Director  Miller  as  he  wielded 
his  baton,  many  other  could  be  seen 
^patting  their  feet,  while  every  face 
was  wreathed  in  smiles,  all  of  which 
would  be  followed  by  an  enthusiastic 
outburst  of  applause  at  the  close  of 
each  number.  As  a  closing  number 
the  band  played  that  grand  old  hymn, 
"Onward  Christian  Soldiers,"  and  at 
the  request  of  Superintendent  Soger, 
the  entire  assemblage  joined  in*  sing- 
ing this  number.  This  concert  was 
a  real  treat  for  our  boys  and  feel- 
ing that  we  are  greatly  indebted  to 
Mr.  Sheldon,  Director  Miller  and  his 
group  of  musicians,  we  wish  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  tender  our  appre- 
ciation, from  the  highest  official  of  the 
School  to  the  smallest  youngster  here, 
also  to  assure  them  that  they  will  al- 
ways be  mo&t  welcome  visitors  to  the 
institution. 


It  is  too  bad  that  the  insect  control  bill  does  not  include  that 
most  obnoxious  type  of  insect  who  drops  in  on  you  when  the 
thermometer  is  in  the  late  nineties  and  dumbly  asks  if  it  is  hot 
enough  for  you. — Selected. 
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I  DO  IT  WITH  A  SONG  I 

I  I 

f  Somehow  the  task  seems  lighter  * 

$  When  we  do  it  with  a  song ; 

|*  It  stills  the  heart's  complaining  $ 

*  And  keeps  the  courage  strong.  f 

%  & 

%  No  lot  seems  quite  so  grievous,  * 

%  Nor  filled  with  cares  the  day,  % 

When  love  takes  up  the  burden  ^ 


♦ 


* 


♦  And  sings  along  the  way.  * 


»:♦ 


* 


J  Somehow,  though  skies  are  gloomy,  $ 

*  Or  roads  are  rough  and  long,  ^ 
%  He  will  not  lack  for  comrades  * 
f  Who  travels  with  a  song.  * 
%  —Nellie  Good.  $ 

*  f 
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THE  SOUL  OF  A  CHILD 

The  Soul  of  a  child  is  the  loveliest  flower 

That  groivs  in  the  garden  of  God. 

Its  climb  is  from  weakness  to  knowledge  and  power, 

To  the  sky  from  the  clay  and  the  clod. 

To  beauty  and  sweetness  it  groivs  under  ca/re, 
Neglected,  'tis  ragged  and  wild. 
'Tis  a  plant  that  is  tender,  but  wondrously  rare — 
The  sweet,  wistful  soul  of  a  child! 

Be  tender,  O  gardener,  and  give  it  its  share 
Of  moisture,  of  warmth,  and  of  light. 
And  let  it  not  lack  for  thy  painstaking  care — 
To  protect  it  from  frost  and  frcm  blight. 

A  glad  day  will  come  when  its  bloom  shall  unfold, 
It  will  seem  that  an  angel  has  smiled, 

Reflecting  from  it  beauty  and  sweetness  untold 
In  the  sensitive  soul  of  a  child. 

— Selected. 


The  article  in  the  North  Carolina  Christian  Advocate,  "A  Time 
For  Moral  House  Cleaning,"  gives  evry  evidence  of  the  fact  that  the 
great  church  this  periodical  represents  is  strong  for  the  habits  of 
the  plain,  oldrfashion  virtues  that  made  the  church  in  its  earliest 
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history  a  power  for  good.  The  Methodist  E.  Church  has  always 
rung  clear  on  the  tenests  of  high  thinking  and  living  with  a  hope  of 
inspiring  towards  imbibing  the  spirit  and  teachings  of  the  Master. 

The  suggestion  is  clearly  emphasized,  that  an  elimination  of 
church  officials,  all  down  the  ecclesiastical  line,  when  not  measur- 
ing up  to  the  high  standard  of  living,  would  influence  to  a  higher 
"moral  health  of  the  whole  world." 

Also  it  is  easy  to  discern  that  this  paper  is  throwing  every  bit  of 
its  power  and  influence  behind  the  crusade  for  cleaner  movies,  and 
in  the  same  manner  the  divorces  universally  practiced  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest,  are  deeply  deplored  and  severely  condemned. 

There  is  no  discounting  the  fact,  that  people  are  accepting  cer- 
tain standards  of  living  because  custom  has  given  the  stamp  of  ap- 
proval. Possibly  the  elastic  laws  of  man  have  had  a  tendency  to 
influence  towards  lawlessness,  but  we  make  bold  to  say  that  no  jur- 
ist has  the  power  to  transform  wrong  into  right,  or  vice-versa,  by 
making  the  legal  decisions  suit  the  social  customs. 

It  is  true  that  we  are  living  in  the  midst  of  constant  changes,  so- 
cially and  otherwise,,  but  equally  true  is  the  fact  that  we  have  the 
teaching  of  a  changelss  Christ  guiding  us  in  every  walk  of  life. 


PAUL  REVERE  NOT  A  31YTH 

Many  school  children  grow  up  with  the  idea  that  Paul  Revere  was 
a  sort  of  a  mythical  person,  created  by  the  imagination  of  Henry 
Wadsworth  Longfellow.  Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth, 
for  he  was  a  very  practical  person,  and  a  true  patriot  of  the  days 
when  the  people  dared  "to  do''  for  the  love  of  liberty. 

This  man  immortalized  by  Longfellow  in  the  words  "Listen,  my 
children,  and  you  shall  hear"  and  so  on,  lived  in  North  Square,  Bos- 
ton, and  the  little  home,  if  information  be  true,  stands  today  possi- 
bly as  a  shrine  to  the  man  who  spread  the  alarm  of  the  march  of  the 
British  to  "every  Middlesex  village  and  farm." 

He  was  known  as  a  jack-of-all-trades,  an  artist,  an  engraver,  an 
iron  monger,  a  coppersmith,  a  Grand  Master  of  a  Masonic  lodge  and 
a  dentist.     It  was  this  versatile  artisan  and  famous  horseman,  who 
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furnished  the  copper  and  brass  for  the  frigate  "Constitution,"  noble 
"Old  Ironsides"  which  has  been  reclaimed  many  times,  and  taken 
around  to  different  ports  with  all  pride  imaginable  for  past  achieve- 
ments upon  the  high  seas. 


A  DENTAL  CLINIC 

The  beys  of  the  Jackson  Training  School  are  receiving  the  bene- 
fits of  a  dental  clinic  under  the  direction  of  our  wide-awake,  (to  the 
needs  of  humanity) ,  State  Board  of  Health. 

Dr.  L.  E.  Buie,  a  popular  member  of  the  state  staff  of  dentists,  is 
in  charge  of  the  work,  and  there  is  every  assurance  when  the  last 
boy  receives  treatment  the  work  will  be  complete. 

Dr.  Buie  has  grown  very  popular  with  the  boys, — they  like  him 
and  are  showing  the  highest  appreciations  for  work  rendered  in 
their  behalf. 

This  school  of  five  hundred  boys  needs  many  things,  but  nothing 
is  of  greater  aid  to  health  than  a  clean  mouth  with  sound  teeth. 

******* 

WHO  WANTS  WAR? 

The  Congressional  Record  officially  states  that  the  late  World 
War  cost  30,000,000  lives  and  $400,000,000,000.  Dr.  Nicholas  Mur- 
ray Butler,  president  of  Columbia  University  points  out  that  with 
that  money  we  could  have  built  a  $2,500  house,  and  equipped  it 
with  $1,000  worth  of  furniture,  and  placed  it  on  five  acres  of  land 
worth  $100  an  acre,  and  given  this  to  each  and  every  family  in  the 
United  States,  Canada,  Australia,  England,  Wales,  Ireland,  Scot- 
land, France,  Belgium,  Germany  and  Russia. 

After  doing  this,  there  would  have  been  enough  money,  left  to 
give  to  each  city  of  20,000  inhabitants  and  over,  in  all  countries 
named,  a  $5,000,000  library  and  a  $10,000,000  university. 

And  then  out  of  the  balance  still  left,  we  could  have  set  aside 
enough  money  on  which  the  interest  of  five  per  cent  would  pay  for 
all  time  to  come  $1,000  a  year  salary  each  for  an  army  of  125,000 
teachers ;  and,  in  addition  to  this,  pay  the  same  salary  to  each  of 
an  army  of  125.000  nurses. 
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In  other  words  concludes  Dr.  Butler,  the  price  which  the  leaders 
and  statesmen  ot  tne  entente,  including  the  statesmen  of  the  United 
States,  made  the  people  of  the  world  pay  tor  the  war  was  equal  to 
the  value  of  five  countries  like  France  plus  five  countries  like  Bel- 
gium. 

Who  wants  war? 

Henry  Ford,  perhaps  the  leading  industrialist  in  this  country  an- 
swers by  stating  that  only  those  interested  in  the  manufacture  of 
war  munitions.  If  we  could  get  rid  of  one  hundred  men  approxi- 
mately responsible  for  war  in  this  country,  suggests  the  industrial- 
ist, the  people  would  enjoy  peace.  That  so  long  as  greed  exists, 
and  profit  actuates  the  making  of  munitions,  and  so  long  as  the 
countries  continue  their  race  for  the  strongest  armanents  and  the 
biggest  navy,  just  so  long  will  there  be  danger  of  another  war.  In 
conclusion  the  man  who  buys  a  gun  expects  to  use  it. 


THE  VALUE  OF  LITTLE  THINGS 

The  "inner-quality"  is  what  counts  in  the  making  of  leadership. 
This  statement  holds  true  in  every  instance.  He  who  is  "faithful 
in  little  will  be  given  authority"  over  greater  possessions  is  the  true 
significance  of  the  scriptural  injunction. 

The  quality  of  manhood,  like  the  quality  of  a  fabric,  can  be  easily 
discerned.  It  is  impossible  to  camouflage  in  the'  discharge  of  du- 
ties. Again,  we  are  confronted  with  a  time  worn  adage,  but  none 
the  less  true,  that  "you  may  fool  some  of  the  people  some  of  the 
time,  but  you  cannot  fool  all  of  the  people  all  of  the  time."  So  it  is 
better  to  chart  the  line  of  service  with  a  high  sense  of  justice  to  all, 
or  one  will  be  demoted  instead  of  promoted. 

Right  here  comes  to  mind  a  legend  of  the  Jews  about  Moses  who 
was  faithful  in  small  things,  The  legend  is  a  beautiful  one  that 
gives  inspiration  in  every  walk  of  life. 

The  story  is  that  when  Moses  was  leading  the  flock  of  his  father- 
in-law  one  day  a  little  lamb  went  astray.  Instantly  the  flock  was 
left  in  charore  of  another  and  Moses  went  in  search  of  the  lamb. 

After  a  long  search  he  found  the  lamb  drinking  water  as  any 
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thirsty  lamb  would.  Moses  chicled  himself,  feeling  that  it  was  his 
neglect  that  caused  the  lamb  to  go  such  a  distance  in  search  of  wa- 
ter, because  he  feared  the  long  heated  journey  had  fatigued  the 
lamb. 

With  deep  sympathy  he  gathered  the  mute  creature  into  his  arms 
and  carried  it  back  to  where  the  flock  was  grazing.  Then  accord- 
ing to  the  legend,  God  said  to  Moses,  "If  thou  art  so  tender  toward 
an  animal  which  cannot  make  its  wants  known,  surely  thou  wilt 
prove  a  merciful  leader  of  my  flock." 

A  legend  this  may  be,  but  within  it  is  a  solemn  truth  that  those 
who  fill  the  humbler  places  with  faithfulness  and  love,  will  be  exalt- 
ed. Again,  we  repeat  it  is  the  "inner-quality"  that  makes  one  a 
leader  of  men. 


WILES  OF  WOMEN 

"Whatever  one  may  think  of  the  present  female  habits  of  paint- 
ing, penciling,  dyeing  and  the  like,  it  must  be  admitted  that  while 
the  effects  obtained  may  be  in  a  degree  deceptive,  there  is  no  at- 
tempt made  to  conceal  the  fact  that  artificial  aids  to  beauty  are  em- 
ployed. 

"Even  the  most  unsophisticated  of  men  are  aware  that  art  is 
brought  to  the  aid  of  nature  with  the  utmost  frankness.  Whether 
the  effects  produced  really  lend  charm  to  the  modern  woman  is 
largely  a  matter  of  individual  opinion. 

"In  former  times  women  who  employed  cunning  devices  to  lure 
the  male  sex  were  frowned  upon.  A  Massachusetts  law  of  1634 
forbade  the  wearing  of  "any  apparel,  either  woolen,  silk  or  lynnen, 
with  any  lace  on  it,  or  silver,  gold  or  silver  threads."  The  English 
parliament  of  1770  passed  an  act  providing  "that  any  woman  who 
shall  entice  into  marriage  any  of  His  Majesty's  subjects  by  means 
of  perfume,  false  hair  or  false  hips  shall  be  condemned  as  a  sorcer- 
ess and  the  marriage  shall  be  declared  null  and  void." 

Since  those  days  customs  have  changed  greatly  but  human  na- 
ture has  not." 
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DOES  THE  MENTAL  CARE  OF  THE 
BODY  PREVENT  SOUND  SLEEP? 


By  C. 

A  few  weeks  ago  I  read  a  state- 
ment by  some  scientist  that  he  had 
discovered  that  our  sleeping  hours 
had  become  reversed,  and  that  the 
natural  hours  for  man  tc  sleep  is 
from  seven  in  the  evening  to  twelve, 
midnight,  and  that  those  five  hours 
are  all  the  normal  man  needs,  if  those 
hours  are  used  for  the  sleeping 
hours.  Well,  the  least  to  be  said 
about  such  a  program  is  it  "flies  in 
the  face  of  all  the  conventionals  and 
makes  a  man  a  worker  in  the  deadest 
hours  of  all  the  twenty-four.  Yet  I 
am  not  ready  to  entirely  disagree 
with  the  gentleman,  for,  with  me, 
since  I  can  remember  what  sleep 
meant,  I  have  had  my  best  sleep  in 
the  first  watches  of  the  night;  and 
since  becoming  an  old  man  I  have  dis- 
covered that  if  I  retire  early  and  get 
three  or  four  hours  of  sound  sleep  be- 
fore or  soon  after  midnight  I  find  it 
dangerous  as  to  getting  further  sleep, 
if  for  any  cause  I  am  awakened,  and 
am  most  sure  to  have  trouble  getting 
to  sleep  again.  Seems  the  mind  is  all 
the  more  active  after  the  body  has 
had  time  to  rest.  And  in  this  con- 
nection and  by  way  of  parenthesis, 
let  it  be  said  here  that  many  times  I 
find  myself  unable  to  woo  sleep  back 
to  the  eyelids,  lying  there  wide- 
awake, without  a  pain,  struggling 
within  to  go  to  sleep  again,  I  have 
thought  of  the  large  number  of  peo- 
ple with  very  poor  places  to  sleep, 
who  would  give  anything  reasonable 
for  the  comfortable  and  restful  place 
I  was  occupying  to  sleep  on,  and  who 
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use  it  100  per  cent,  while  I  lie  there 
and  wrestle,  as  it  were. 

On  the  other  hand  there  comes 
times  when  I  am  sleepy  during  the 
day,  and  can  sit  in  a  chair  and  lose 
consciousness  momentarily,  at  times 
go  fast  asleep.  Then  there  comes 
limes  when  I  am  ready  to  retire  at 
seven  and  eight  P.  M.;  so  ready  that 
I  find  it  impossible  to  stay  awake  and 
be  my  usual  self;  seems  old  man  Mor- 
pheus has  taken  possession  of  soul 
and  body,  and  sleep  I  must.  Yet,  un- 
der these  conditions  I  have  retired  on- 
ly to  find  there  had  come  a  change, 
that  quickly,  which  prevented  the 
slumber  I  sought. 

But  1  am  having  a  new  experience 
this  Summer,  in  that  I  am  not  on  top 
of  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains,  where 
one  has  to  wrap  in  blankets  at  night 
1.0  keep  warm  enough  to  sleep  at  all, 
but  am  taking  it  as  it  comes.  And, 
while  I  have  not,  to  tell  the  truth, 
suffered  enough  to  complain  of,  there 
are  times  when  the  heat  has  prevent- 
ed the  best  of  sleep.  The  fact  is  so 
many  people  go  to  bed  uncovered,  and 
in  a  drought  of  cool  air,  go  to  sleep 
(here  and  awake  with  a  cold,  that  the 
thought  of  such  a  state  prevents  my 
going  peacefully  to  s(leep,  even  if  the 
body  is  comfortable;  and  right  there 
c  omes  in  something  I  never  thought 
cf  until  last  week,  namely:  the 
thought  of  the  good  and  safety  of  the 
body  taxing  the  mind  to  the  extent 
that  gcod  and  sound  sleep  is  out  of 
the  question.  On  more  than  one  oc- 
casion   during   the    late    siege   of   hot 
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nights  I  have  found  myself  in  the 
state  of  body  and  mind  seeming  sepa- 
rated, and  a  feeling  that,  if  the  mind 
did  not  have  to  think  of  this  old  body 
you  are  installed  in,  I  could  sleep  bet- 
ter and  sounder.  That  will,  perhaps, 
read  like  a  crazy  man,  but  there  is 
more  to  it,  at  this  age  of  mine,  than 
you  will  want  to  allow.  Literally  I 
have  found  myself  half  awake,  with  a 
feeling  that,  if  I  did  not  have  to  look 
after  the  welfare  of  this  two  hundred 
pounds  of  flesh,  here  with  me,  I  could 
"Sleep  the  sleep  of  the  just"  with 
never  a  care,  but  here  you  are,  al- 
ways with  me  and  always  to  be 
thought  of.  There  is  no  comfort  in 
such  a  feeling.  (Of  course  the  young 
and  strong  and  healthy  cannot  ap- 
preciate all  this). 

Then  I  know  I  sleep  better  when 
the  body  is  reasonably  tired.  I  have 
had  the  body  too  tired  and  nervous  to 
woo  fdeep,  until  it  had  rested  some, 
such  is  not  best  for  man.  I  try  to  be 
reasonable  in  the  amount  of  toil  in  a 
day,  but  at  times  it  seems  necessary 
that  this  or  that  task  be  finished  now, 
that  it  cannot  wait  and  to  finish  the 
body  is  overworked.  One  day  last 
week  I  drove  myself  to  a  task,  literal- 


ly drove  it,  for  every  movement  was 
a  burden,  when  by  rights  I  should 
have  been  resting,  and  every  few  min- 
utes had  to  seek  the  "shade  of  the  old 
apple  tree,"  feeling  that  not  to  seek 
such  a  place  I  might  drop  out,  yet 
when  night  came  1  had  no  trouble 
sleeping;  while  on  the  contrary  the 
next  day  I  saved  myself,  putting  in 
not  more  than  two  hours  and  quitting 
at  five  and  visiting,  yet  when  supper 
was  over  I  felt  that  the  only  place  for 
me  was  to  lie  down  and  rest  in  bed, 
and  I  left  the  mate  about  her  tasks 
and  retired,  and  was  soon  sound 
asleep  for  less  than  an  hour,  yet  when 
awakened  felt  like  I  had  sleep  enough 
for  the  time.  Yes,  this  matter  of 
sleeping  all  one  needs  to  is  a  question 
with  me,  and  has  always  been  so. 
Many  times  in  life  I  have  said,  as  I 
lay  awake  in  the  dead  hours  of  the 
night,  if  I  had  something  profitable  to 
wrork  at,  and  could  put  in  the  hours  I 
have  spent  wooing  sleep,  at  labor  of 
body  or  mind,  I  might  have  had  a  lot 
I  will  never  have.  To  be  able  to  sleep 
at  will  or  to  stay  awake  at  will,  is  an 
accomplishment  I  would  give  much  to 
possess. 


The  heights  by  great  men  reached  and  kept, 
Were  not  attained  by  sudden  flight ; 

But  they,  while  their  companions  slept, 
Were  toiling  upward  in  the  night. 


— Longfellow. 
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A  MAN  OF  VISION 


(The  Orpha 

From  The  Orphan's  Friend  and 
Masonic  Journal  this  excerpt  is  taken 
from  the  report  of  the  superintendent 
of  the  Oxford  Orphanage.  The  Or- 
phans' Friend  is)  the  organ  of  the 
Grand  Lodge  of  Masons  of  North 
Carolina  and  always  carries  fine  and 
encouraging  messages  of  the  progress 
made  in  the  work  for  the  betterment 
of  the  orphan  child.  This  is  the  work 
of  the  Master,  and  the  one  who  giv- 
eth  as  much  as  a  "cup  of  cold  water 
to  one  of  these,  verily  I  say,  he  shall 
in  no  wise  lose  his  reward." 

This  excerpt  gives  an  insight  to  the 
activities  of  the   Oxford   Orphanage: 

I  discovered  on  entering  this  work 
six  years  ago  chat  there  was  indeed 
a  lack  of  trained  workers  for  this 
type  of  service  while  at  the  same  time 
there  were  good  men  and  women  who 
were  temperamentally  and  otherwise 
qualified  for  Orphanage  service  so  I 
immediately  set  out  a  program  of 
training  my  own  workers.  I  have 
kept  this  up  and  today  practically  ev- 
ery member  of  the  staff  has  been  led 
into  the  acceptance  of  my  point  of 
view  which  I  feel  is  sufficiently  mod- 
ern to  have  grasped  the  good  in 
changing  times  and  yet  is  old-fash- 
ioned enough  to  hold  fast  to  the  car- 
dinal virtues  of  honesty,  truth  and  fi- 
delity. We  have  provided  a  workers' 
library  to  which  we  are  constantly 
adding  books  and  periodicals  which  I 
have  carefully  read  and  selected. 
Those  who  are  matrons  in  the  cot- 
tages meet  with  me  every  two  weeks 
for  a  discussion  of  our  common  prob- 
lems and  the  entire  staff  of  workers 


ns'  Friend) 

is  brought  together  once  each  month 
where  n  ot  only  announcements  are 
made  as  to  orphanage  affairs,  but 
time  is  consumed  in  lectures  on  some 
phase  of  child  care  and  study.  Fre- 
quently mimeographed  lectures,  are 
distributed  and  round  table  discus- 
sions have  added  to  the  development 
of  our  workers  into  a  most  efficient 
group.  We  discuss  topics  of  heredity, 
inhibitions,  adjustments  to  surround- 
ing conditions,  emotional  instability — 
in  fact  the  whole  field  of  child  prob- 
lems. Workers  in  different  ages  are 
called  in  conference  for  discussion 
and  analysis  of  the  pupils  in  that  sex 
and  age  with  which  that  worker  has 
to  deal.  This  line  of  wcrk  has  been 
productive  of  much  good  and  it  offers 
one  of  the  most  interesting  phases  of 
the  work.  We  boast  of  the  fact  that 
every  cottage  worker  has  had  college 
training  and  in  fact  only  a  few  on  our 
entire  staff  has  not  had  the  benefits 
of  some  college  experience.  This  af- 
fords us  a  splendid  background  for 
the  training  of  workers.  We  are 
gradually  eliminiating  those  who  are 
unfitted  for  any  reason  for  the  task 
or  ai*e  unable  to  accept  an  edequate 
program  cf  training. 

In  closing  let  me  say  it  has  heen 
with  us  a  wonderful  year.  I  have 
driven  thousands  of  miles  and  met,  it 
seems  to  me,  thousands,  of  people.  I 
have  made  scores  of  talks  and  deliv- 
ered addresses  here  and  there.  We 
have  kept  the  Orphanage  before  the 
people  of  the  State  and  we  have  kept 
peace  and  harmony  not  only  in  our 
ranks  here  on  the  campus,  but  among 
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the  different  groups  and  bodies  among 
our  supporting  fraternity.  We  at  the 
Orphanage  are  aware  of  the  fact  that 
here  under  these  oaks  reposes  the 
fairest  jewel  of  Maspnry.  It  is  our 
purpose  with  the  continued  help  and 
assistance  of  all  concerned  to  keep  the 
standard  of  the  Oxford  Orphanage 
high  in  order  that  every  Mason  in 
North  Carolina  may  be  proud  of  ev- 
erything that  happens  and  that  the 
people  of  this  State  may  continue  to 


look  upon  ours  as  North  Carolina's 
leader  in  orphanage  work.  We  start- 
into  the  new  year  1934  with  a  sense  of 
security  because  of  the  loyal  support 
of  the  Masons  and  other  friends.  We 
began  the  year  also  conscious  that  a 
a  big  job  confronts  us.  We  realize 
that  the  designs  upon  the  "Trestle- 
beard"  are  already  made  and  with 
the  spirit  of  true  craftsmen  let  us  go 
forth  to  work  out  every  detail. 


The  time  of  day  I  do  not  tell  as  some  do,  by  the  clock,  or  by 
the  distant  chiming  bell  set  on  the  steeple  top,  but  by  the  pro- 
gress that  I  see  in  what  I  have  to  do.  It's  either  done  o'clock 
to  me,  or  only  half -past  through. — John  Kendrick  Bangs. 


JOHN  PHILIP  SOUSA'S  FAVORITE  STORY 

(Selected) 


He  was  sitting  in  his  hotel  room  one 
summer  evening  when  he  heard  a 
hand  organ  on  the  street  just  below 
his  window.  It  was  playing  his  fa- 
vorite march,  "The  Stars  and  Stripes 
Forever."  But  the  manner  in  which  it 
was  slowly  dragged  from  the  organ 
enraged  him.  Finally  he  could  stand 
it  no  longer  and  dashed  to  the  street. 

"Here,  here,"  he  called  to  the 
sleepy,  lazy  grinder.,  "that  is  no  way 
to  play  that  march!" 

He  seized  the  handle  of  the  organ 
and  began  whirling  it  vigorously.  The 
old  martial  spirit  surged  into  the  mu- 
sic. 


The  vendor  of  airs  bowed  low  and 
smiled. 

The  next  night  Sousa  heard  Lhe  or- 
gan again.  This  time  the  tune  was 
crashing  out  in  the  right  tempo.  He 
looked  out  of  his  window,  mildly 
amused,  but  to  his  surprise  saw  a 
great  crowd  had  gathered  around  the 
fast-grinding  player.  He  went  down 
again  to  see  what  it  was  all  about.  He 
quickly  saw.  Over  the  organ  the 
grinder  had  his  name  printed  on  a 
large  card  and  under  it  in  equally  big 
letters  had  been  added: 

"Pupil  of  John  Philip   Sousa." 
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THE  CHILD  OF  TOMORRO 


By  Dean  Justin  Miller 

Any  statement  from  Dean  Justin 
Miller  relative  to  the  child  is  accept- 
ed as  authority  without  argument. 
He  clearly  states  the  health,  educa- 
tion, recreation  and  training  of  the 
child  should  hold  first  place  in  the 
mind  of  every  adult  and  not  wait  till 
delinquency  occurs.  And  in  the  in- 
stances of  delinquency  he  firmly 
states  that  the  "juvenile  courts  can- 
not function  properly  without  trained 
Christian  officers,  and  that  all  officers 
dealing  in  any  way  with  delinquency 
should  be  appointed  according  to  fit- 
ness and  training  and  not  for  politi- 
cal or  personal  reasons.     Read: 

The  theme  of  the  North  Carolina 
Conference  for  Social  Service  pro- 
gram for  this  convention  was:  deliber- 
ately chosen  to  emphasize  the  mere 
promising  phases  of  social  life.  The 
Child  is  a  subject  of  universal  inter- 
est, and  of  everlasting  hope.  The 
program  was  planned  to  illumine  the 
way  of  present  progress  and  to  chal- 
lenge our  faith  in  the  future. 

The  importance  of  heredity  empha- 
sizes the  necessity  of  intelligent  con- 
sideiation  of  ways  and  means  of  se- 
curing better-born  children;  and  the 
gradual  elimination  of  inadequate  hu- 
man stock.  The  importance  of  en- 
vironment, makes  necessary  a  critical 
examination  of  all  agencies  now  em- 
ployed by  society  for  the  education, 
placement,  treatment,  and  discipline 
of  children.  The  education  reorgan- 
ization of  adult  chinking  and  living  is 
necessary  in  order  to  make  possible 
improvement  in  the  social  education 
of     children.       Old     prejudices,     old 


standards,  old  handicaps  to  progress 
are  passed  on  from  generation  to  gen- 
eration, because  of  the  inadequacy  of 
adults  as  well  as  of  juvenile  educa- 
tion. 

The  Child  is  the  very  foundation  of 
civilization.  Civilization  moves  for- 
ward on  the  feet  of  its  children.  The 
child  is  entitled  to  the  best  that  socie- 
ty can  give  him  in  the  way  of  health, 
education,  recreation,  and  training 
for  effective  participation  in  public 
and  private  life.  This  involves  a 
clear  understanding  of  the  need  for 
training  for  citizenship  and  leader- 
ship rather  than  for  scholarship 
alone.  Nothing  could  be  more  short- 
sighted than  neglect  of  childhood  un- 
til delinquency  occurs  and  then  at- 
tempting by  means  of  desperate 
emergency  measures  to  save  the  de- 
linquent. Adequate  schools,  adequate 
libraries,  inspired  teaching  personnel, 
are  essential  to  child  training.  Physi- 
cal and  mental  hygiene  training  are 
equally  as  important  as  educational 
training.  The  development  of  healthy 
working  and  living  habits  in  children 
is  equally  as  important  as  protecting 
chidren  from  overwork.  Training  in 
the  arts  and  building  up  cultural  re- 
sourcefulness for  the  richer  use  of 
leisure  time  are  equally  as  important 
as  training  in  reading  and  arithmetic. 
Nature  has  worked  with  a  lavish 
hand  in  the  creation  of  natural  beau- 
ties in  North  Carolina.  It  is  clearly 
our  obligation  to  train  children  for  an 
esthetic  appreciation  of  these  beau- 
ties. 

Because  the  home,  the   school,  the 
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church  and  other  community  agencies 
have  failed  in  the  training  of  chil- 
dren, we  are  faced  with  many  prob- 
ems  of  child  inadequacy  and  child  de- 
linquency. This  fact  suggests  the 
importance  of  proceeding  quickly  to 
the  improvement  of  home  conditions, 
school  conditions,  church  conditions 
and  other  community  conditions,  in 
order  that  further  wastage  of  child 
values  may  be  prevented  for  the  fu- 
ture. It  suggests  also  the  importance 
of  better  remedial  and  reconstructive 
agencies  such  as  the  juvenile  court 
and  the  probation  system.  Merely 
passing  laws  and  setting  up  skeleton 
organizations   is   not   sufficient.   Juve- 


nile Courts  cannot  function  properly 
without  properly  trained  judges.  Pro- 
bation cannot  bo  expected  so  long  as 
probation  officers  are  selected  not  be- 
cause of  training  and  education,  but 
for  poitical  or  personal  reasons. 

Our  immediate  problem  is  the  clean- 
ing up  of  community  conditions  which 
are  now  causing  delinquency  and  in- 
adequacy in  children  and  stultifying 
our  professions  of  love  of  children 
and  of  desire  for  social  advance.  The 
second  step  calls  for  social  edu- 
cation, carefully  planned,  in  order 
that  the  next  generation  may  approx- 
imate, even  in  small  measure,  our 
hopes  for  a  greater  civilisation. 


RASTUS'  PHILOSOPHY 


De  sunflower  ain't  de  daisy,  and  de  melon  ain't  de  rose : 
Why  is  dey  all  so  crazy  to  be  sumnn  else  dat  grows  ? 
Jess  stick  to  de  place  you're  planted,  and  do  de  bes'  you  knows 
Be  de  sunflower  or  de  daisy,  de  melon  or  de  rose. 

Don't  be  what  yo'  ain't,  jess  yo'  be  what  you  is, 

If  yo'  am  not  what  yo'  are  yo'  is  not  what  you  is, 

If  you're  jess  a  little  tadpole,  don't  yo'  try  to  be  de  frog: 

If  yo'  are  de  tail,  don't  try  to  wag  de  dawg. 

Pass  de  plate  if  yo'  can't  exhort  and  preach : 
If  yo're  just  a  little  pebble,  don't  yo'  try  to  be  de  beach, 
When  a  man  is  what  he  isn't  den  he  isn't  what  he  is, 
An,  as  sure  as  I'm  a-talking,  he's  a'gwine  to  get  his. 


-Selected. 
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VIA  DOLOROSA 


*  By  W.  L. 

Yes,  it  was  just  that  from  1914-18. 
Over  there  long  stretches  of  road 
leading  from  Paris  to  the  Marne, 
Belleau-wood — and  on  and  on  went  a 
road  of  grief.  Perhaps  millions  of 
young  men  went  over  this  highway  of 
blood  never  to  return.  I  have  tra- 
versed three  hundred  miles  of  it  today 
and  my  heart  ached  every  inch  of  the 
way.  My  unseen  companions  were 
the  spirits  of  those  whose  bodies  be- 
came targets  for  the  bullets  of  their  . 
brothers.  I  could  hear  but  one  voice 
rising  continually  from  cemeteries 
where  sleep  millions  of  the  world's 
bravest  men — and  that  insistent  cry 
was :  "For  the  sake  of  those  who  come 
after  us  see  to  it  that  this  shall  never 
happen  again."  My  soul  made  reply 
for  me,  and  that  reply  is  recorded  in 
heaven.  The  glory  of  war  is  gone.  It 
may  be  that  the  war  makers  can  get 
us  to  believe  in  the  necessity  of  it,  but 
even  that  cannot  last  always. 

We  have  been  in  Paris  four  clays 
and  I  have  not  seen  "Gay  Paree"  yet. 
I  do  not  believe  it  exists.  There  is 
little  laughter — no  levity.  There  is 
an  undercurrent  of  fear  and  doubt 
that  rises  particularly  from  those 
whose  lives  you  touch.  I  tried  to  talk 
about  this  matter  with  a  Frenchman. 
He  could  not  grasp  my  meaning  until 
I  drew  a  row  of  crosses.  He  drew  a 
characteristic  shrug  of  the  shoulders 
and  tears  dimmed  his  eyes.  And  it  is 
in  just  that  that  the  inarticulate  soul 
of  France  expresses  itself.  When 
any  Frenchman  found  out  that  I  was 
from  America  he  wanted  to  know  our 
attitude  to  them.     There  seems  to  be 


Hutchins 

a  fear  that  they  have  lost  our  friend- 
ship. With  my  limited  French  vocab- 
ulary I  assured  them  that  our  friend- 
ship would  abide,  ard  then  they  seem, 
ed  t3  be  glad.  They  are  fearful  of 
(.f  another  war,  and  for  them  it  will 
not  be  an  aggressive  one,  but  one  of 
defense.  An  old  man  from  Havre, 
with  tender  pity  in  his  eyes  and  voice, 
said:  "France  wants  peace."  And 
how  he  meant  it! 

I  am  confident  that  our  friendship 
is  France's  greatest  spiritual  asset. 
The  loss  of  it  would  add  immeasura- 
bly to  her  woe.  In  America  it  is  easy 
to  believe  that  France  should  pay  to 
us  her  war  debts — the  whole  matter 
takes  on  a  different  appearance  when 
you  walk  amid  her  ruins  and  feel  the 
anguish  of  her  soul. 

After  sailing  from  New  York  I 
never  saw  our  flag  until  we  reached 
today  Belleau-wood.  A  road  has  been 
made  through  this  rather  small  forest 
and  right  in  the  midst  of  the  road  Old 
Glory  was  responding  gracefully  to 
the  passing  breeze.  Beautiful?  I 
would  have  pressed  her  ample  folds  to 
my  quivering  lips  had  I  been  permit- 
ted to  do  so.  Not  far  away  is  a  well 
kept  cemetery  where  sleep  1500  brave 
American  boys.  Their  country  has 
not  forgotten  them  in  death.  A  mar- 
ble cross  about  three  feet  high  marks 
the  bed  where  they  shall  sleep  till  the 
judgment  day.  Side  by  side  they 
marched  to  death;  side  ly  side  they 
sleep  in  calm  repose,  while  the  stars 
and  stripes  wave  above  them,  keeping 
guard  over  the  sacred  remains  of 
those  who  fell  near  by.        From  the 
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garden  of  my  own  heart  I  plucked  the 
fairest  flowers  that  bloom,  there  and 
in  the  name  of  their  loved  ones  I 
strewed  them  over  their  sacred  sepul- 
chers. 

In  1917-18  I  sang  with  them 
"There's  a  Long,  Long  Trail  A-wind- 
ing  into  the  Land  of  My  Dreams."  I 
watched  them  by  the  thousands 
"shove  off"  from  Paris  Island,  as 
they  started  on  the  long  trail.  Today, 
after  sixteen  years  have  passed,  I 
stood  near  the  spot  where  the  trail 
ended.  But  did  it  end?  No,  they  are 
still  questioning  along  a  trail  that 
leads  beyond  Calvary  and  up  the 
mountains  of  Peace.  And  some  time 
"Peace  like  a  river  will  attend  our 
ways  "  And  when  the  day  comes, 
"They  Will  Be  Coming  Down  That 
Long,  Long  Trail  to  You." 

The  names  would  indicate  that  all 
nationalities  were  buried  there.  They 
fought  together,  they  fell  together, 
and  it  is  fitting  that  they  should  sleep 
together.  There  were  plenty  of  beau- 
tiful flowers  blooming  where  our  lov- 
ed ones  sleep.  The  language  of  flow- 
ers! 'Tis  neither  French  nor  English 
but  a  universal  language  whose 
meaning  all  may  know.  Mothers  and 
fathers,  whose  sons  sleep  far  away, 
please  remember  that  the  roses  bloom 
where  your  son  sleeps  and  that  their 
petaled  lips  are  constantly  telling  of 
your    love    and    esteem.        Could    you 


know  how  the  emblem  of  your  nation 
and  the  flowers  of  the  field  guard  the 
grave  of  your  loved  ones,  it  would 
give  comfort  to  your  heart. 

The  larks,  "Blithe  Spirits,"  seem  to 
feel  that  they  have  a  task  to  perform 
in  these  silent  cities.  How  graceful- 
ly they  could  lift  themselves  in  the 
air,  and  how  melodious  their  occasion- 
al song  that  fell  from  the  deep  skies! 
Their  song  was  not  a  requiem,  but  it 
seemed  to  me  to  be  a  subdued  note  of 
triumph,  gathering  from  the  years  to 
come  the  things  which  man  cannot 
see.  "They  shall  see  the  travail  of 
their  sons  and  be  glad"  written  to 
music  and  put  in  the  throat  of  a  bird. 

The  Father  of  us  all  will  not  forget 
them  in  their  peaceful  slumber,  nor 
will  he  permit  their  sacrifices  to  have 
been  offered  in  vain.  Some  day  above 
the  roar  of  cannon  and  the  persistent 
voices  of  national  greeds  we  will  hear 
the  voice  of  those  who  fell  in  a  war  to 
end  war.  Peace  will  come  some  time 
and  when  it  does  it  will  rise  like  the 
Rose  of  Sharon  from  the  tombs  of 
those  who  were  willing  to  die  that  the 
Brotherhood  of  man  might  come  to 
parth  and  be  expressed  and  fulfilled 
in  the  angels'  song:  "Glory  to  God  in 
the  highest;  on  earth,  peace  and  good 
will  to  men." 

I  have  passed  today  over  the  Via 
Sacra. 


The  noblest  thing  you  ever  did,  the  noblest  emotion  you  ever 
felt,  the  deepest  and  most  self-sacrificing'  love  ever  in  you  soul 
— that  is  your  true  self  still,  through  all  the  baser  life  into 
which  you  have  fallen. — Phillips  Brooks. 
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OLD  NORTH  CHURCH  CHERISHED 

(Selected) 


The  Old  North  Church,  in  whose 
belfry  in  1775  were  hung  the  lan- 
terns which  signaled  Paul  Revere  to 
ride  and  arouse  the  Minute  Men  of 
Lexington  and  Concord,  is  being  men- 
aced by  fire  hazards  in  the  near-by 
crowded  tenements  of  a  later  Ameri- 
ca. 

To  remove  the  threat,  the  Lantern 
League  of  the  Old  North  Church,  or- 
ganized to  preserve  the  building,  has 
started  a  campaign  for  contributions 
from  prominent  American  men  and 
women.  The  response  has  already 
been  sufficient  to  permit  the  purchase 
and  razing  of  one  of  the  mos-t  hazard- 
ous of  the  tenements. 

In  recognition  of  their  gifts,  the 
names  of  these  contributors,  limited 
to  130,  who  become  "Lantern  Bear- 
ers," will  be  placed  on  thirteen  tab- 
lets, commemorative  of  the  original 
Thirteen  States  Each  tablet  will 
bear  ten  names  and  will  be  mounted 
on  the  boundary  walls  which  the 
league  hopes  to  build  some  day 
around  the  area  which  will  encircle 
the  church  when  the  offensive  build- 
ings are  demolished.  Membership  in 
the  "Lanter  Bearers"  is  honorary  and 
hereditary  in  perpetuity,  and  may  be 
willed  without  further  contribution  to 
any  person  designated  by  successive 
holders. 

The  fire  menace  is  equaled  by  the 
"esthetic  menace"  of  dark,  dank  al- 
leys in  adjacent  tenement  blocks,  of 
ash  barrels  and  refuse  cluttered  be- 
fore doorways,  and  of  bedding  and 
garments  aired  on  fire-escapes  and 
strung  across   roofs.     A  bakeshop   is 


located  at  the  rear  of  the  church, 
backing  up  to  the  vestry  and  permeat- 
ing its.  interior  with  the  smell  of  cook- 
ing. , 

The  large  church  windows  with 
their  numerous  small  panes  of  glass 
have  tempted  neighborhood  children 
as  excellent  targets.  One  hundred 
broken  panse  have  recently  been  re- 
paired and  protective  wire  screens 
placed  outside  of  several  windows. 
The  proposed  boundary  wall  will 
serve  also  to  remove  the  church  from 
this  "firing  range,"  while  in  the  open 
area  between  wall  and  building  the 
ground    will    be    landscaped. 

Jostled  and  crowded  on  all  sides  by 
its  unhandsome  modern  neighbors, 
the  Old  North  Church  stands  as  a 
strange  Colonial  presence  in  Salem 
Street.  Its  steeple  was  built  in  1723, 
the  original  design  being  attributed  to 
William  Price.  The  interior  of  the 
building  is  patterned  after  the  work 
of  Sir  Christopher  Wrenn,  architect 
cf  many  famous  London  churches. 
The  steeple  was  blown  down  in  a  gale 
in  1804,  but  was  rebuilt  three  years 
later.  In  1847  it  was  lowered,  repair- 
ed and  replaced. 

It  is  the  tower  of  the  church  that 
played  such  an  important  historic 
role.  In  April,  1775,  the  British  reg- 
ulars quartered  in  Boston  were  order- 
ed tc  march  on  Lexington  and  Con- 
cord, where  Colonial  forces  were  said 
to  have  important  supplies  of  ammu- 
nition. The  sexton  of  Old  North 
Church,  Robert  Newman,  waited  in 
his  home  on  Salem  Street  for  news  of 
the  movement  of  the  redcoats.   When  it 
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was  brought,  according  to  a  prear- 
ranged plan  he  hung  two  lanterns  in 
the  belfry  of  the  church  to  show  that 
the  British  were  going  by  boat.  Paui 
Revere,  the  Boston  silversmith,  was 
told  of  this  signal  when  he  arrived  in 
Charlestown.  Getting  a  horse,  he 
rode  out  to  Lexington  and  Concord  to 
apprise  the  countryside. 

As  the  Lantern  League  expresses 
it,  "the  glimmering  flame  of  the  lan- 
tern in  the  steeple  not  only  signaled 
the  patriots  to  awake  to  action,  but 
its  tiny  candle  lighted  the  torch  of 
liberty  that  heralded  the  coming 
triumph  of  democracy  in  the  world 
and  ushered  in  the  birth  of  a  nation." 

Early  in  its  history  the  north  wall 
of  the  church  was  covered  with  clap- 
boards to  keep  out  the  Winter  storms. 
The  boards  were  removed  in  1912  and 
the  entire  brickwork  of  the  church 
was  restored  to  its  natural  color.  In- 


side, the  pew  used  by  Paul  Revere  in 
Revolutionary  days  still  exists.  There 
is  also  a  bust  of  Washington,  of  which 
General  Lafayette  said,  during  his 
visit  to  Boston  in  1824,  "Yes,  that  is 
the  man  I  knew,  and  more  like  him 
than  any  other  portrait." 

The  church  is  open  to  the  public 
free  of  charge;  but  pushing  into  the 
narrow  canyon  of  Salem  Street,  the 
visitor  is  besieged  by  small  boys  of 
foreign  extraction  who  for  a  recom- 
pense will  guide  him  through  the  his- 
toric neighborhood,  or  watch  his  au- 
tomobile so  that  other  boys,  not  earn- 
ing funds  at  the  moment,  will  not 
scratch  its  paint  or  deflate  the  tires. 

Two  American  traditions  seem  to 
rub  uncongenial  elbows  in  this  street. 
One  is  the  active  "melting  pot"  made 
possible  by  the  other,  the  memory  of 
the  alarm  that  awakened  a  new  na- 
tion to  freedom. 


HOME  TOWN  MISTAKES 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  home  town  boy,  whom  no 
one  gives  credit  as  ever  going  to  amount  to  anything,  often 
leaves  home  and  proceeds  to  go  at  once  to  the  top.  Just  a  hint 
that  the  appraisal  of  values  by  the  folks  of  the  old  home  town 
do  not  amount  to  much.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  too  often 
the  home  town  people  base  their  appraisal  on  who  a  boy  is 
rather  than  what  he  is.  The  old  home  folks  are  still  prone  to 
make  the  mistake  that  the  banker's  son  is  superior  to  the  black- 
smith's son.  The  old  home  town  fools  itself  on  these  things 
but  the  outside  world,  which  doesn't  know  any  different,  bases 
its  appraisal  on  true  worth  and  what  the  individual  is,  rather 
than  theoretical  worth  and  who  he  is. — Selected. 
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DOTS  OF  HAPPINESS 

By  C.  F.  Greeves-Carpenter 


Statistics  are  often  startling,  but 
did  you  know  that  90  per  cent  of  the 
blind  become  so  after  reaching  the 
age  of  35?  Fancy,  35  years  of 
sight.  .  .  of  beauty.  .  .  and  then  to 
be  shut  off  from  everything  but  sound 
and  memory! 

To  be  blinded,  cut  off  from  a  world 
of  light  which  he  dearly  loved,  such 
was  the  fate  of  young  Louis  Braille 
in  France  many  years  ago.  No  more 
pictures,  no  more  books,  never  to  see 
light  again  or  beautiful  scenery,  to 
rely  only  on  sounds,  senses  and  recol- 
lections! This  young  boy,  though, 
did  not  bemoan  his  fate.  With  ad- 
mirable courage  and  no  little  invent- 
ive genius  he  determined  to  develop  a 
system  whereby  the  blind  might  read 
and  write,  although  at  that  time  he 
was  studying  in  the  school  for  the 
blind  in  Paris.  To  him  today,  and  to 
the  worthy  successors  who  carried  on 
his  good  work,  all  the  blind  and  blind- 
ed are  grateful  for  he  succeeded  in 
putting  them  in  touch  with  each  oth- 
er so  that  they  could  read  and  write 
with  the  printed  word. 

How  can  blind  people  see  the  print- 
ed word?  We  have  perhaps  seen 
them  with  books,  running  their  fin- 
gers over  the  pages,  and,  if  so,  we 
have  wondered  at  the  marvelous  sen- 
sitiveness in  their  fingers  which  en- 
ables them  to  discern  the  dots  on  the 
page.  We,  who  are  sighted,  would 
find  it  extremely  difficult  to  learn  this 
method  of  reading. 

It  was  young  Braille  who  hit  on  a 
code  of  raised  dots  which  would  form 
the  alphabet,  and  he  selected  six  dots 


as  in  a  domino  on  which  to  base  his 
code.  These  six  dots  are  known  as 
a  cell,  and  combinations  of  these 
form  no  less  than  63  characters. 
Braille  is  so  complete  with  contrac- 
tions, numerals,  punctuations,  etc., 
that  it  may  be  used  in  any  language. 
In  fact,  a  club  in  Orlando,  Florida, 
is  offering  free  instruction  by  cor- 
respondence to  the  blind  in  French, 
Italian,  German  and  Spanish. 

The  first  ten  letters  or  dots  in 
BraiDe  are  also  used  for  different 
words  and  these  same  letters,  preced- 
ed by  the  number  sign,  are  used  for 
the  numerals.  Punctuation  marks 
are  made  up  of  the  middle  and  lower 
portion  of  the     cell.     The     dots     are 

1  4 

2  5 

3  G 

numbered:  and  this  simple  code  has 
brought  joy  and  happiness,  knowledge 
and  adventure  to  many  a  blind  per- 
son. 

All  the  dots  used  to  represent  one 
letter  are  so  close  together  that  they 
can  be  covered  by  the  smallest  finger- 
tip. It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
the  index  finger  of  the  right  hand 
would  appear  to  be  the  most  sensitive 
as  that  is  the  one  which  nearly  all 
blind  people  employ  in  reading, 
though  occasionally  the  second  and 
third  fingertips  are  also  used. 

Early  in  the  17th  century,  various 
people  in  the  countries  of  Europe  at- 
tempted to  devise  some  method  where- 
by the  blind  could  read  and  write  and 
be  able  to  communicate  by  correspon- 
dence with  each  other.  Crude  indeed  do 
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these  early  methods  seem  when  com- 
pared with  the  highly  perfected  sys- 
tem which  is  generally  in  use  today 
throughout  the  world.  Some  two 
centuries  later,  books  were  printed  in 
embossed  Roman  type.  Naturally 
these  early  books  were  limited  to  ma- 
terial of  a  religious  nature,  and  in 
1832  the  Gospel  of  St.  John  was  pub- 
lished, and  this  was  followed,  some 
ten  years,  later,  by  the  printing  of  the 
Bible.  In  less  then  a  hundred  years 
from  the  time  the  first  book  was  pub- 
lished for  the  blind,  the  Braille  Insti- 
tute of  America,  Inc.,  during  1933, 
printed  50  titles  representing  142 
volumes  for  the  Library  of  Congress 
alone,  a  total  production  of  6,413 
volumes — on  the  average  there  are 
three  titles  to  a  volume. 

A  novel  and  interesting  feature  in 
the  bound  volumes  of  Braille  type  is 
that  on  the  left  hand  side  of  the  cov- 
er, at  which  point  the  index  finger 
would  naturally  rest  when  removing 
a  book  from  the  bookshelf,  is  the  ti- 
tle, author  and  number  of  the  volume 
embossed  in  Braille.  Incidentally, 
another  innovation  which  has  much 
to  recommend  it  is  that  a  bookmark  is 
bound  in  permanently  with  every  vol- 
ume. 

Considerable  thought  has  been  giv- 
en to  the  possibiity  of  publishing  a 
dictionary  in  Braille  for  the  estimat- 
ed 120,000  blind  people  in  the  United 
States  alone,  but  it  is  calculated  that 
it  would  take  over  50  voiumes  to  form 
the  one  dictionary  as  we  know  it. 
Such  a  piece  of  work  would  cost  S150 
to  produce  a  single  set — a  prohibitive 
figure  which  vecalls  to  mind  the  seem- 
ingly fabulous  prices  charged  for  the 
first  ink-printed  works  from  the  early 
presses  of  Caxton.     It  is  hoped,  how- 


ever, that  a  grant  of  money  may  be 
made  available  so  that  the  diction- 
aries, could  be  offered  at  $5.00  a  set — 
for  the  Braille  Institute  of  America, 
Inc.,  is  a  philanthropic  organization 
chartered  under  California  laws  as 
nation-wide,  non-profit,  and  non-sec- 
tarian. There  are  over  fifty  tax-sup- 
ported schools  for  the  blind  in  this 
country  and  not  one  of  the  scholars 
has  a  dictionary.  The  plates  alone, 
though,  for  this  stupendous  work 
would  cost  several  thousand  dollars, 
sq  unless  aid  is  •forthcoming  from  the 
Federal  Government  or  some  other 
source  it  will  probably  never  be  pro- 
duced. 

The  King  James  version  of  the  Bi- 
ble in  Braille  comprises  21  volumes! 
Yet  we  who  are  sighted  can  obtain  an 
ink-printed  copy  on  thin  India  paper 
which  would  almost  fit  into  the  vest 
pocket. 

The  early  methods  of  Braiile  have 
in  recent  years  been  revolutionized  by 
a  strange  quirk  of  fate.  Mr.  J.  Rob- 
ert Atkinson,  a  former  Montana  cow- 
boy, lost  his  sight  at  the  early  age  of 
25.  He  may  indeed  regard  this  acci- 
dent as  a  blessing  as,  through  it,  he 
has  found  a  far  more  valuable  niche 
in  life.  Mr.  Atkinson  learned  to  read 
Braille,  but  he  found  that  the  books 
and  subjects  he  most  wanted  were  on- 
ly in  ink-print.  He  procured  a  Braille 
typewriter,  and  with  relatives  and 
friends  reading  to  him,  he  laboriously 
produced  a  700.000-word  scientific 
book  which  had  it  been  hand-tran- 
scribed by  the  punch  and  slate  meth- 
od would  have  necessitated  14  000,000 
punches.  The  punch  resembles  a 
miniature  ice-pick,  and  the  slate  con- 
sists of  two  hinged  pieces  of  metal  on 
which  are  the  necessary  indentations 
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for  embossing.  The  width  of  the 
slate  allows  for  special  heavy  paper 
to  be  clipped  in,  so  that  the  blind  may 
write  letters,  make  notes  at  lectures, 
etc. 

After  the  stupendous  task  of  tran- 
scribing, Mr.  Atkinson  turned  his  at- 
tention to  the  question  of  producing 
books  for  the  blind  when  he  was  un- 
able to  obtain  the  books  he  needed 
He  went  east  in  search  of  suitable 
equipment  with  which  to  set  up  a 
modernly  equipped  printing  plant,  on- 
ly to  find  that  none  of  the  machines 
then  on  the  market  were  to  be  partic. 
ularly  recommended.  Returning  to 
Los  Angeles,  he  determined  to  enlist 
the  aid  of  an  engineer  in  order  to  de- 
velop a  machine  which  would  make 
possible  the  fast  and,  comparatively 
speaking,  economical  production  of 
books  for  the  blind.  Mr.  Atkinson  gave 
all  his  ideas  and  specifications  to  the 
engineer  who,  following  his  instruc- 
tions, developed  suitable  machinery 
under  Mr.  Atkinson's  able  direction, 
and  now  there  is  a  fully  equipped 
printing  plant  and  book  bindery 
which  annually  does  a  tremendous 
amount  of  work  in  publishing  books 
and  magazines  for  the  blind. 

During  the  past  few  months  equip- 
ment has  also  been  developed  by  the 
Braille  Institute  of  America,  Inc.,  for 
the  printing  of  books  and  magazines 
in  Moon  type.     This  last  named  type 


was  developed  by  Dr.  William  Moon, 
another  blinded  man  of  the  same  gen. 
eration  as  Louis  Braille.  The  Moon 
type  is  easier  to  read  for  the  elderly 
blind  than  the  Braille,  partly  because 
the  characters  are  largely  angular  in 
outline,  resembing  somewhat  Roman 
lettering,  and  partly  because  it  does 
not  seem  to  require  such  a  sensitive 
touch  to  determine  the  outlines  of  the 
embossed  type.  Nearly  half  of  the 
characters  are  recognizable  by  anyone 
at  first  sight,  and  all  are  quickly  legi- 
ble under  the  fingers  of  elderly  blind 
readers  who  have  not  acquired  the 
sensitive  touch  needed  for  Braille,  or 
who  have  physical  infirmities  in  addi- 
tion to  blindness. 

Moon  type  has  been  used  almost 
exclusively  in  Great  Britian,  but  now 
the  Braille  Institute  of  America  is 
publishing  both  books  and  magazines 
in  this  type.  The  blind  in  this  coun- 
try naturally  want  to  read  works  by 
American  authors  cz  well  as  the  Eng- 
lish cl::cs:2o;  which  latter  have  been 
the  only  available  literature  to  them 
hitherto.  The  first  book  to  be  printed 
in  America  in  the  Moon  type  is.  now 
on  the  press.  The  work  is  "Dear 
Enemy"  by  Jean  Webster,  the  author 
of  "Daddy-Long-Legs."  It  is  being 
published  under  contract  for  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress,  under  a  Federal 
appropriation  to  supply  literature  to 
the  adult  blind. 


A  sense  of  humor  is  a  balance-wheel.  It  not  only  aids  a  man 
in  handling  his  everyday  problems  with  promptness  and  dis- 
patch, but  it  keeps  him  from  taking  himself  and  the  world  too 
seriously. — Selected. 
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THE  RADIANCE 


By  Mrs.  Eva  R.  Baird 

Mildred  Courtney  opened  the  door  for  her  funn 
to  pick  up  the  evening  paper  which 
had  just  been  thrown  on  the  porch. 
The  cold  draft  penetrated  the  house. 
Before  opening  the  paper,  she  gave  a 
look  at  the  fire  which  was  dying  in 
the  living  room  stove,  and  decided  to 
let  it  die;  then  she  struck  a  match  to 
light  the  fire  in  the  cook-stove  in  the 
kitchen,  preparatory  to  getting  the 
evening  meal.  There  was  just  time 
to  glance  over  the  headlines  of  the 
paper  and  read  her  favorite  funny 
while  the  kitchen  fire  got  a  good  start. 

"Mother,  I  have  to  have  notebook 
paper.  May  I  go  and  get  it  before 
supper?"  Mrs.  Courtney's  face  light- 
ed at  the  arrival  of  her  tall  high 
school  son,  Robert.  She  reached  into 
her  apron  pocket  for  the  thin  purse 
that  rested  there,  and  counted  out  the 
necessary  nickels  for  the  purchase  of 
paper. 

"How's  algebra  today?"  she  asked. 
Robert's  face  clouded. 

"O,  not  so  good,"  he  answered. 
"I'm  only  ranking  from  seven  to  nine 
now." 

"But  you  understand  the  problems," 
said  his  mother. 

"O,  yes,  I  understand  them  after 
they're  worked,  of  course.  But  other 
fellows  are  quicker  at  working  them 
than  I  am,  and  that  keeps  me  down." 

"You'll  get  there,  son,"  encouraged 
his  mother.  "You  can't  keep  a  good 
man  down,  you  know."  Robert  patted 
his  chest  in  exaggerated  importance, 
and  hurried  off  to  buy  his  paper. 

Mrs.  Courtney  turned  again  to  the 
evening    paper.     There    wasn't    time 


after  spending  time 
with  Robert.  But  she  could  look  at 
the  headlines.  "War  in  the  Far  East 
Becoming  a  Slaughter!"  "Woman 
Murderer  to  Be  Shown  no  Mery  on 
Account  of  Sex!"  "Depression  Les- 
sening in  the  Lumber  Industry.  But 
Likely  to  Be  Deeper  Unless  Foreign 
Pulp  Is  Kept  Off  the  American  Mar- 
ket." There  was,  nothing  of  person- 
al interest  in  any  of  this  to  Mildred 
Courtney,  but  she  sighed  as  she  drop 
ped  the  paper  and  hurried  to  the 
kitchen  to  start  supper. 

Over  the  simple  tasks  of  frying  po- 
tatoes and  making  an  omelette,  the 
background  of  her  thoughts  was  war, 
murder  and  depression.  But  her  ev- 
er-ready smile  greeted  her  husband, 
Guy  Courtney,  as  he  came  in  from 
his  work,  and  slu-  gave  a  cheerful  call 
across  to  the  neighbors  where  little 
Lilith  was  playing,  to  tell  her  that 
supper  was  ready  and  it  was  time  for 
her  to  come  home. 

Seated  around  the  little  drop-leaf 
table  in  the  kitchen,  the  Courtney 
family  were  a  happy  group.  Lilith's 
prattle  brought  a  smile  from  the  oth- 
ers, and  G^'  Courtney  made  the  same 
solicitous  inquiry  about  his  son's  al- 
gebra that  the  mother  had.  Robert 
was  a  good  student,  and  algebra  was 
not  a  particularly  difficult  subject 
for  him.  The  interest  in  his  class 
just  now  was  a  special  system  of 
ranking  which  the  teacher  used  to 
keep  everyone  on  their  mettle. 

"I've  got  to  beat  Ben  Carman 
next,"  said  Robert.  "And  he's  some 
speeder.     I'm   not   sure   he's    any  too 
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honest  either.  He's  clever  enough  to 
cheat  and  get  away  with  it." 

"Well,  if  you  get  your  algebra  and 
get  it  honestly,  that's  the  main 
thing,"  said  his  father  emphatically. 
"If  Ben  gets  higher  rank  than  you  do 
by  cheating  now,  you'll  beat  him  in 
the  end.  Ten  years  from  now  your 
actual  knowledge  of  mathematics  will 
stand  you  in  better  stead  than  any- 
body's cheating  can  do." 

"Ten  years  from  now,  O  Dad !  It's 
ten  days  from  now  I'm  worrying 
about.  Ten  years  from  now  I'll  be 
dead  on  the  battlefield  of  the  next 
world  war." 

"God  forbid,"  said  his  father  earn- 
estly. He  himself  had  seen  service  in 
France. 

Robert  had  meant  little  by  his 
chance  remark.  Any  intelligent  fif- 
teen-year-old boy  must  recognize  the 
possibility  of  his  life  being  snuffed 
out  in  war.  Robert  didn't  worry 
about  it,  he  didn't  think  much  about 
it  at  all.  His  present  remark  was 
simply  to  emphasize  that  his  interest 
in  high  school  algebra  was  immediate 
and  not  remote. 

But  the  seriousness  of  Mr.  Court- 
ney's answer  shed  an  atmosphere  of 
unconscious  gloom  over  the  famiy. 
While  his  own  mind  went  back  to  the 
war  experiences  of  which  he  never 
talked,  Robert  was  wondering  if  there 
really  would  be  another  war,  and  his 
mother  was  inwardly  shuddering,  as 
most  mothers  do,  at  the  thought  of 
the  costly  sacrifice  that  war  might  re- 
quire of  her.  The  mention  of  a  bat- 
tlefield brought  back  the  newspaper 
headlines  to  her  mind. 

"The  Orient  is  spilling  blood,"  she 
said  in  an  effort  at  conversation.  "The 
evening   paper   calls   it   a   slaughter." 


"That's  probably  what  it  is," 
agreed  her  husband.  "Not  a  pleasant 
thing  to  talk  about,  is  it?  Let's  talk 
about  something  else." 

"Well,  we  won't  talk  about  any- 
thing in  the  evening  paper  if  we  want 
to  be  cheerful,"  rejoined  his  wife. 
"How  the  depression  depresses.  We're 
not  actually  suffering  from  any  of  the 
horrible  things  we  read  about.  But 
they're  part  of  the  world  we;re  in." 

"Lila  Meredith  isn't  in  kindergar- 
ten any  moire  'cause  she  hasn't  any 
shoes."  This  unexpected  bit  of  in- 
formation from  little  Lilith  caused 
her  father  and  mother  to  exchange 
glances  of  understanding.  It  didn't 
seem  quite  right  for  a  child  of  Liiith's 
age  to  grasp  the  import  of  their  con- 
versation so  well.  But  what  child  of 
five  does  not  know  the  meaning  of  the 
word  depression? 

"Well,  something  can  be  done  about 
the  Merediths,"  said  Mrs.  Courtney 
energetically.  "At  least  the  Relief 
Committee  will  see  that  Lila  has 
shoes." 

"The  Relief  Committee  has  given 
them  groceries,"  volunteered  Lilith. 
"But  I  guess  it's  all  beans.  They 
eat  beans  and  beans  and  beans,  Lila 
says.  She  thinks  she'll  grow  into  a 
bean-stalk  like  the  one  Jack  in  the 
story  climbed."  Lila  Meredith  was 
was  such  a  tiny  mite,  and  Liiith's.  pic- 
ture of  her  growing  into  a  bean  stalk 
so  realistic  that  the  whole  Courtney 
family  laughed. 

Long  after  her  family  were  asleep, 
Mildred  Courtney  lay  wide-eyed  fac- 
ing a  word-old  problem.  How  could 
she  make  her  famiy  any  different 
from  the  world  in  which  they  lived? 
Would    anything    be    accompished    if 
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she  could  make  them  different?  In 
the  daytime  she  accepted  things  as 
they  came,  and  made  the  best  of 
them.  But  night  was  different.  Events 
finally  drift  away  as  eyelids  close  in 
sleep,  but  America  is,  filled  with  wo- 
menkind,  and  there  may  be  men,  who 
even  in  sleep  never  completely  lose 
their  sense  of  fear.  Mrs.  Court- 
ney was  a  courageous  soul  who  by 
dayight  might  scoff  at  her  own  fears, 
but  when  she  lay  awake  at  midnight 
they  enveloped  her  like  a  cloud.  At 
last  she  slept,  her  last  waking 
thought  a  remembered  line  of  prayer, 
— "from  all  such,  good  Lord  deliver 
us."  She  made  that  a  sort  of  omni- 
bus on  which  she  dumped  all  the 
troubles  which  were  depriving  her  of 
sleep. 

"What  do  you  think  of  the  first 
thing  when  you  waken?"  Guy  Court- 
ney turned  from  his  shaving  to  an- 
swer his  wife's  question. 

"My  job,"  he  answered  succinctly. 

"Do  you  mean  you  think  how  to  do 
It  better,  or  how  long  you're  going  to 
keep  it?"  she  asked. 

"I  wonder  if  I'm  going  to  keep  it 
at  all,"  he  answered  grimly. 

"Guy,  did  you  father  work  like 
that?"  asked  Mildred.  "No,  I  don't 
suppose  he  did,''  answered  her  hus- 
band     "Those  were  simpler  days." 

"And  people  weren't  so  afraid," 
supplemented  Mildred.  "They  didn't 
have  so  much  to  be  afraid  of,"  de- 
fended her  husband.  "They  hadn't 
had  a  World  War,  and  machinery 
wasn't  taking  the  place  of  men." 

"I  wonder."  With  that  tentative 
answer  Mrs  Courtney  went  about  get- 
ting breakfast.  As  at  supper  she 
could  not  but  note  how  all  the  family 
conversation  either  directly  or     indi- 


'rectly  was  framed  with  the  pessimism 
of  the  day. 

As  in  many  American  families, 
there  was  nothing  new  or  startling  in 
in  the  situation  which  Mildred  Court- 
ney noted.  Her  noting  of  it  might 
have  passed  had  it  not  been  for  the 
sermon  at  church  the  following  Sun- 
day. Their  pastor  was  ill,  and  a 
young  stranger  fulled  the  pupit.  Mrs. 
Courtney,  sitting  with  her  family  in 
their  accustomed  pew,  was  startled  by 
the  relevancy  of  the  text  to  her  own 
thoughts. 

"Lift  up  thine  eyes  round  and  see, 
.  .  .  thou  shalt  see  and  be  radiant." 

Radiance!  That  was  the  word  for 
which  she  had  been  feeling.  That 
was  the  thing  the  world  had  lost.  And 
this  young  preacher  was  starting  a 
sermon  on  the  text.  "Thou  ahalt  see 
and  be  radiant."  How  could  one  be 
radiant  in  this  present  world  with  its 
devastating  depressions,  its  threaten- 
ing wars  and  its  relentess  civiliza- 
tion? A  glance  at  her  husband  show- 
ed Mrs.  Courtney  that  his  mind  was 
throwing  out  the  same  challenge  as 
hers.  She  wondered  how  many  fami- 
lies in  the  audience  were  making  the 
same  unnamed  struggle  that  they 
were,  a  struggle  for  light  in  what 
seemed  to  be  a  darkening  world. 

The  sermon  began  with  a  statement 
which  might  have  been  Guy  Cortney's 
own,  that  anyone  looking  at  this  age 
in  which  we  live  might  think  there 
was  little  in  its  moral  vales  over 
which  to  be  radiant.  That  was  only 
one  side  of  the  picture.  But  what- 
ever might  be  said  of  the  ills  that 
surround  the  present  generation, 
fcurely  they  were  not  worse  than  those 
of  ancient  Israel  to  whom  the  proph- 
et Isaiah  had  spoken  the  words  of  the 
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text.  To  a  prostrate  Zion  he  had 
said,  "Thou  shall  look  and  be  ra- 
diant." 

It  was  natural  that  the  speaker 
found  his  illustrations  in  the  great 
souls  of  all  time  who  had  seen  be- 
yond the  circumstances  immediately 
surrounding  them,  and  in  the  great- 
ness and  goodness  of  God  envisioned 
radiance.  The  radiance,  he  insisted, 
was  always  there  for  the  seeing  eye 
and  the  great  need  of  America  was 
for  radiant  souls. 

"We  shall  not  lessen  our  moral 
earnestness  one  jot,"  he  said.  "We 
dare  not  minimize  the  dangers  of 
modern  civilization,  but  we  shall  know 
the  eminence  of  God  in  His  world. 
Like  Stephen  of  old,  even  in  our  sev- 
ered test,  we  shall  see  the  heavens 
opened,  and  Jesus  standing  on  the 
right  hand  of  God." 

Mrs.  Courtney  would  have  gone 
home  silently  to  think  it  all  out.  What 
was  her  amazement  when  as  church 
closed,  her  husband  touched  lier  arm 
and  said,  "Robert  wants  me  to  invite 
the  preacher  home  for  dinner  with 
us.     All  right,  is  it?" 

Automatically  she  nodded.  Guests 
were  always  welcome  in  the  Courtney 
home,  and  this  expressed  desire  of 
Robert's  was  unusual.  Speaking  a 
few  friendly  greetings  to  those  near 
her,  Mrs.  Courtney  hurried  from  the 
church,  leaving  the  men  to  come  later. 

When  she  came  from  the  kitchen  to 
greet  the  guest  whose  name  proved  to 
be  the  Rev.  David  Lambert,  she  found 
herself  in  a  boyish  atmosphere  quite 
unlike  the  sacred  presence  of  the  pul- 
pit that  morning.  Mr.  Lambert  was 
laughing  and  talking  with  Robert 
about  yesterday's  ball  game,  and 
seemed  like  a  friendly,  companionable 


young  man.  But  through  all  his  con- 
versation, whether  light  cr  serious,  it 
seemed  to  all  the  Courtneys  that  there 
flashed  the  radiance  of  his  morning 
sermon.  It  was  inevitable  that  Rob- 
ert's adolescence  should  frame  the 
thought  that  was  in  their  minds. 

"What  makes  you  different,  Mr. 
Lambert?"  asked  Robert  boyishly. 
"You  act  as  though  we  were  living  in 
a  good  world." 

"Well,  aren't  we?"  asked  Mr.  Lam- 
bert. 

"I  don't  know,"  admitted  Robert. 
"But  nobody  talks  as  though  it  were 
good.  The  newspapers  and  magazines 
tell  all  the  bad  things,  and  even 
church  folks  like  us  sigh  over  the  de- 
pression and  are  afraid  of  capitalism 
or  the  next  war  or  some  other  buga- 
boo." 

"In  other  words,  we  don't  see  the 
radiance,"  put  in  Guy  Courtney,  no 
less  interested  than  his  son. 

"Did  you  ever  see  it,  Mr.   Court- 
ney?" asked  the  young  preacher. 

"I  certainly  did,"  was  the  emphatic 
answer.  "When  I  was  Robert's  age, 
I  was  a  young  idealist,  a  regular 
knight  in  armor,  ready  to  conquer  the 
world.  Why  in  those  days  we  thought 
that  war  was  doomed.,  and  that  Amer- 
ica was  the  Good  Samaritan  of  the 
world,  and  that  every  day  in  every 
way  we  were  getting  better  and  bet- 
ter. Yes,  sir,  I've  seen  the  radiance, 
as  most  of  the  foks  of  my  generation 
saw  it.  But  we  don't  see  it  now,  and 
our  children  don't  see  it.  We  see  a 
hard,  gray  world  that  is  headed  to  its 
own  destruction." 

"But  the  radiance  is  there,  just  the 

same,"   Mr.    Lambert   insisted  gently. 

"What  is  the  radiance?"   Mildred 

Courtney  asked  the  question     almost 
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explosively. 

"The  radiance?"  repeated  the 
young  preacher  slowly.  "Why,  the 
radiance  is  the  presence  of  God,  1 
think.  It's  in  the  world  whether  we 
choose  to  look  at  it  or  not,  and  we  may 
have  it  to  illumine  our  lives  if  we 
will." 

They  were  silent  in  the  simple 
clearness  of  that  thought.  Then  Mr. 
Courtney  said,  "Will  that  make  the 
way  easy?" 

"Emphaticaly,  no,"  answered  Mr. 
Lambert,  "But  with  it  we  are  able 
to  go  a  hard  way.  Remember  Stephen, 
— he  died  a  martyr's  death,  but  his 
face  was  transfigured  like  the  face  of 
an  angel." 

"Could  one  die  for  peace?"  asked 
Robert  suddenly. 

"Some  of  us  will  have  to,"  was  Mr. 
Lambert's  quick  answere. 

Never  had  the  Courtneys  had  such 
an  awakening.  Here  was  a  point  of 
view  that  would  change  life  and  the 
living  of  it.  But  Mrs.  Courtney's 
practical  mind  reached  out  to  be  sure 
that  the  elusiveness  of  the  spirit 
should  not  escape  them. 

"Just  one  thing  more,  Mr.  Lam- 
bert," she  said  as  the  dusk  began  to 
deepen.  "How  can  we  make  this 
permanent  in  our  lives?  Here  we  are, 
a  family  who  really  believe  that  God 
is  in  His  world,  and  who  want  to  help 
others  to  that  realization.  But  we  go 
out  into  the  world  as  it  is, — competi- 
tion, avaraice  and  cruelty.  We  may 
not  have  to  meet  all  these  evils  in  our 
own  lives  every  day,  but  unconscious- 
ly we  take  some  attitude  toward  them, 


and  it's  hard  not  to  take  the  common- 
place one  of  unthinking  people." 

"I  know  of  just  one  way  to  keep  the 
radiance,  Mrs.  Courtney,"  said  Mr. 
Lambert.  "Through  Bible  study  and 
prayer.  One  person  can  do  it  alone, 
but  where  a  family  like  yours  erect  a 
family  altar  and  come  together  daily 
to  read  God's  Word  and  for  prayer, 
the  radiance  grows." 

Mildred  Courtney  looked  awkward 
at  her  husbandd.  Their  only  religi- 
ous observance  together  had  been 
church  going.  It  was  Robert's  affin- 
ity for  the  young  preacher  which  met 
the  problem,  youth  calling  .to  youth. 
What  Mr.  Lambert  had,  why  not 
have  one?  What  were  a  father  and 
mother  for? 

"Let's  do  it,  mother,"  cried  the 
young  boy  eagerly.  "I'd  like  to  read 
that  Stephen  story  together.  And 
dad  can  read  the  prayers  from  a  bock 
if  he  can't  make  them  up." 

"I  know  a  prayer,"  put  in  little  Li- 
lith,  as  though  she  had  been  feeling 
herself  left  out.  "Our  Father,  who 
art  in  heaven." 

"That's  the  best  prayer  there  is, 
Lilith,"  said  Mr.  Lambert.  "Any 
family  can  start  with  that  and  the 
chapter  about  Stephen." 

"We'll  start,"  said  Guy  Courtney 
earnestly.  "I  don't  know  why  we 
didn't  see  this  ourselves,  and  why  oth- 
er folks  don't  see  it.  We  must  face 
the  word  as  it  is,  but  a  look  to  God 
each  day  by  enough  family  groups 
like  ours  would  change  the  world." 
The  radiance  had  been  found. 


The  man  who  knocks,  like  the  motor  is  losing  power. — Selected. 
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AN  ESTIMATE  OF  DR.  CADMAN 


(Selected) 

Dr.  Hugh  Elmer  Brown  of  Evan- 
ston,  111.,  in  nominating  Dr.  S.  Parkes 
Cadman  for  honorary  moderator  of 
the  Congregational  Council  at  Ober- 
Jin  among  other  things  said: 

"I  nominate  for  honorary  modera- 
tor of  the  General  Council  the  most 
"widely  known  Christian  minister  in 
America. 

"To  present  him  is  easy  as  being 
press  agent  for  Ivory  Soap,  Babe 
Ruth  or  Henry  Ford. 

"Beginning  as  a  boy  worker  in  an 
English  coal  mine,  he  fought  his  way 
out  and  up  through  college,  and  into 
the  ministry.  He  served  his  pastoral 
novitiate  in  the  Methodist  Church, 
long  before  Methodists  began  playing 
Contract  Bridge  and  reading  the 
books  of  Harry  Ward.  He  moved 
from  a  major  parish  in  Manhattan  to 
the  Central  Congregational  church  in 
Brooklyn.  The  statistical  tables  of 
the  Year  Book  tell  a  great  tale  of 
achievement  in  that  parish  during 
these  35  years.  But  they  only  deal 
with  the  fringe  of  the  spiritual  his- 
tory of  a  noble  pastorate.  And  the 
scarcely  hint  the  continental  and  in- 
ternational influence  and  good  works 
of  Dr.  Cadman. 


"I  present  the  name  of  a  preacher 
whose  messages,  both  spoken  and 
written,  are  known  to  millions.  A 
preacher  whose  sermons,  are  always 
longer  than  they  seem.  A  preacher 
who  has  shunned  a  ministry  of  un- 
studicus  popularity.  A  preacher 
who  has  never  cheapened  his  methods 
to  commend  his  product.  A  preacher- 
who  has  never  stooped  to  conquer.  A 
preacher  who  is  a  past  master  in  the 
art  of  public  speech.  A  preacher 
who  is  by  common  consent  our  pre- 
mier orator.  The  man  who  said  that 
orators  should  be  strangled  at  birth 
had  never  heard  Dr.  Cadman.  The 
Pentecost  fluency  of  his  speech  be- 
longs to  the  strange  order  of  genius. 
But  it  is  the  humble  servant  of  his 
message.  Solid  substantialities  of 
thought,  Gothic  imaginations,  rich 
and  refreshing  humor,  social  sympa- 
thy and  prophetic  insight  have  given 
superb  might  to  that  message.  Dr. 
Cadman  belongs  to  the  Majestic  Or- 
der of  the  Spoken  Word.  Here  he  is, 
the  preacher  baffling  to  all  analysis 
and  yet  bringing  to  us  with  passion- 
ate rapidity  the  grand  persuasions  of 
the  gospel." 


If  all  men  would  bring  their  misfortunes  together  in  one 
place,  most  of  them  would  be  glad  to  take  theirs  home  again 
rather  than  take  a  portion  out  of  the  common  stock. — Selected. 
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INSTITUTION  NOTES 


Mr.  Carriker  and  his  carpenter 
shop  boys  recently  constructed  a 
brick  re-melting  furnace  for  the 
printing  department,  which  bids  fair 
to  be  a  great  improvement  over  the 
one  previously  used. 

Boyd  Freeman,  of  Cottage  No.  2, 
recently  returned  from  his  home 
down  in  the  sand-hill  section  of  the 
state,  bringing  with  him  a  quantity 
of  delicious  peaches  for  which  that 
section  is  noted.  Boyd  distributed 
the  peaches  among  the  boys  of  his 
cottage  and  received  a  hearty  vote  of 
thanks  for  this  act  of  kindness. 
— o — 

The  afteimoon  service  in  the  audi- 
torium last  Sunday  was  conducted  by 
Mr.  Henderson,  of  Charlotte.  Immedi- 
ately preceding  the  service  he  dis- 
tributed a  number  of  religious  tracts 
among  the  boys.  At  the  beginning  of 
his  talk,  Mr.  Henderson  told  the  boys 
that  he  was  not  a  preacher,  but  came 
over  to  talk  to  them  just  because  he 
wanted  to  tell  them  of  the  Gospel  of 
Jesus  Christ — how  it  had  helped  him, 
and  to  try  to  show  them  how  it  would 
help  them.  He  illustrated  his  very 
interesting  remarks  by  calling  atten- 
tion to  a  little  baby's  shoe  which  he 
had  brought  with  him.  He  first  spoke 
of  different  colors  in  which  shoes  are 
finished,  which  he  said  might  be  com- 
pared with  the  different  colors  or 
races  of  men.  Just  as  all  colors  of 
shoes  are  made  for  the  same  purpose, 
that  of  protecting  the  feet,  just  so 
the  Gospel  of  Christ  goes  out  to  all 
men,  and  will  save  them  if  they  will 
only  heed   its   teachings.        The   next 


thing  about  a  shoe,  said  the  speaker, 
is  the  sole,  that  part  which  is  invisi- 
ble when  the  foot  stands  squarely  on 
the  ground.  Just  so  are  men's  souls 
invisible,  but  how  important  it  is  that 
we  should  care  for  our  souls.  The 
sole  of  a  shoe,  when  it  first  comes 
from  the  factory,  is  highly  polished 
and  looks  very  pretty,  but  is  the  first 
part  to  become  soiled  when  the  wear- 
er brings  it  in  contact  with  the 
ground.  The  soul  is  the  most  beau- 
tiful part  of  man,  but  is  also  the  first 
to  become  defied  when  we  yield  to  the 
then  called  attention  to  the  upper 
part  of  the  shoe,  saying  that  it  was 
temptation  of  sin.  Mr.  Henderson 
the  part  which  is  seen  most,  there- 
fore we  like  to  keep  it  looking  clean 
and  neat.  So  it  is  with  the  outer  or 
visible  part  of  the  bodies,  which  we 
must  keep  clean  if  we  want  to  make 
a  good  appearance.  Some  animal, 
said  the  speaker,  had  to  give  its  life 
in  order  that  we  could  have  shoes  for 
our  protection,  which  brings  to  mind 
the  fact  that  God,  in  order  to  provide 
for  the  welfare  of  our  souls,  permit- 
ted His  only  Son  to  die  for  us.  Anoth- 
er important  part  of  the  shoe  is  the 
tongue,  which  if  we  allow  it  to  become 
misplaced,  the  shoe  gets  out  of  shape 
and  our  foot  is  uncomfortable.  The 
tongue  in  the  human  body  can  be  used 
two  ways  —  good  or  bad.  If  our 
tong-ues  are  misplaced  by  carrying 
ugly  messages,  it  makes  life  misera- 
ble for  ourselves  and  others,  there- 
fore, we  should  guard  our  tongues 
closely.  Shoes  have  eyelets  with 
which  to  guide  the  strings,  just  as  our 
bodies  have  eyes  to  guide  us.     Also  it 
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it  is  through  the  eye  of  faith  that  we 
see  Jesus.  Mr.  Henderson  concluded 
his  remarks  by  saying  that  shoes 
have  strings  cr  laces  which  are  used 
to  hold  them  in  place,  and  just  as  the 
string  is  the  keeper  of  the  shoe,  the 
great,  long,  powerful  arms  of  Jesus 
will  hold  ur/  safely  if  we  will  permit 
them  to  do  so,  for  He  is  the  keeper  of 
our  souls. 


The  Training  School  beys  squared 
accounts  with  the  Edgewood  baseball 
team  last  Saturday  afternoon,  win- 
ning by  the  score  of  7  to  3.  On  a 
previous  visit  to  the  local  diamond 
the  Edgewood  lads  defeated  our  ball 
tossers  in  an  exciting  thirteen-inning 
contest,  but  by  winning  Saturday's 
game  the  count  now  stands  at  one  vic- 
tory for  each  club.  The  visitors  out- 
hit  our  boys  eleven  hits  to  seven,  but 
the  latter  bunched  their  hits  to  a  bet- 
ter advantage.  Liske,  who  started  on 
the  mound  for  the  School,  was  nicked 
for  two  runs  and  five  hits  before  be- 
ing relieved  by  Andrews  in  the  second 
inning.  The  latter,  going  in  with 
three  men  on  bases,  forced  in  a  run 
before  retiring  the  side,  but  pitched 
shut-out  ball  during  the  remainder  of 
the  game.  The  School  boys  started 
off  with  a  rush,  putting  four  counters 
across  in  the  first  frame  on  singles 
by  Gray,  Weatherly,  Wester  and 
Queen  and  an  error  by  the  visiting 
first  baseman.  Successive  singles  by 
Moose.  G.  Lentz,  H.  Suther  and  H. 
Lentz  coupled  with  a  base  on  balls  en- 
abled Edgewood  to  put  over  three 
scores  in  the  second,  their  only  scores 
of  the  game.  In  the  fifth  inning, 
"Shorty"  Weatherly,  a  little  fellow 
who  wields  a  mighty  war  club,  poled 


one  of  Goodman's  offerings  to  deep 
left-center  fou  the  circuit.  The  final 
counters  for  the  School  were  marked 
up  in  the  sixth  when  H.  Lefler,  first 
man  up,  was  safe  on  an  error,  and 
scored  when  Paul  banged  out  a  triple, 
the  latter  scoring  on  Queen's  single. 
H.  Lentz,  Edgewood  catcher,  led  his 
team  at  bat,  connecting  for  three 
singles  in  four  trips  to  the  plate,  with 
G.'  Lentz  and  H.  Suther  getting  two 
singles  each.  Weatherly,  with  a 
home  run  and  a  single  and  Queen, 
with  a  pair  of  singles,  were  the  only 
Training  School  players  to  get  more 
than  one  hit.  One  of  the  outstanding 
features  was  the  improved  fielding  of 
the  School  lads,  who  made  fast  doub- 
le plays  in  the  eighth  and  ninth  in- 
nings. Queen,  the  local  first  base- 
man, starred  in  the  field,  accepting 
eleven  chances,  two  of  them  being  dif- 
ficult one-hand  stops  of  bad  throws. 
"Peanut"  Gray  at  second  base,  also 
did  some  nice  fielding,  accepting  eight 
chances  without  a  miscue.  The 
score : 

R  H     E 

Edgewood  0  3  0  0  0  0  0  0  0—3  11  4 
J.  T.  S.  4  0  0  0  12  0  0  x— 7     7     2 

Three-base  hit:  Paul.  Home  run: 
Weatherly.  Stolen  base:  Weatherly. 
Double  plays:  Weatherly,  Gray  and 
Queen ;  Andrews,  Gray  and  Queen. 
Struck  out:  By  Andrews  3;  by  Good- 
man 9.  Base  on  balls:  Off  Andrews 
1.     Umpires — Haynes    and    Barrier. 


On  Thursday  afternoon  of  last 
week  all  activities  at  the  Training 
School  were  suspended  at  three 
o'clock  and  we  assembled  in  the  audi- 
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torium  where  it  was  our  happy  privi- 
lege to  hear  a  program  rendered  by 
Dick  Hartraan  and  his  Crazy  Tennes- 
see Ramblers. 

This  group  of  musicians  has  be- 
come quite  famous  throughout;  the 
South,  through  their  daily  radio 
broadcasts  on  the  Crazy  Water  Crys- 
tal programs  coming  from,  station 
WBT,  Charlotte,  and  by  personal  ap- 
pearances in  the  two  Carolina s.  They 
have  long  been  radio  favorites  with 
the  boys  of  Jackson  Training  School, 
and  should  these  five  hundred  young- 
sters be  called  on  to  name  the  most 
popular  group  of  radio  entertainers, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  Dick  and  his 
Ramblers  would  receive  a  unanimous 
vote. 

When  the  boys  had  all  been  seated 
in  the  auditorium,  Superintendent 
Boger  briefly  welcomed  the  Ramblers 
and  turned  the  program  over  to  Dick 
Hartman,  their  leader,  who  in  turn 
introduced  them  by  their  radio  names 
as  follows.  "Jackie,"  "Hoss-thief 
Harry,"  "Curley"  and  "Pappy,"  and 
in  a  few  minutes  the  fun  was  on.  The 
first  number  was  "Arkansas  Travel- 
er," one  of  the  most  famous  of  the  old 
barn  dance  tunes,  and  the  boys  were 
thrilled  at  the  way  "Pappy"  demon- 
strated how  an  old-time  "fiddler" 
could  really  "bear  down"  on  this  pop- 
ular old  melody.  Then  followed  a 
song  by  "Curley,"  who  played  his  own 
guitar  accompaniment. 

It  would  be  almost  impossible  to 
describe  this  program  accurately  for 
solos,  trios,  quartet  numbers,  banjo 
and  guitar  selections  followed  in  such 
rapid-fire  succession,  and  these  Ram- 
blers, showing  more  versatility  than 
we  have  ever  noticed  among  a  group 


of  musicians,  changed  instruments  so 
rapidly  that  it  was  impossible  for  us 
to  keep  up  with  them.. 

Speaking  of  versatility — there  was 
one  young  man  in  the  group,  "Jack- 
ie," by  name,  who  cleverly  demon- 
strated this  gift  or  accomplishment, 
or  whatever  you  wish  to  call  it — by 
playing  first  on  the  violin,  then  on  a 
hand  saw,  and  a  little  later  he  was 
heard  giving  a  splendid  imitation  of 
a  bass  horn  using  only  two  pieces  of 
pipe  (about  three  feet  in  lenghth)  one 
sliding  within  the  ether.  He  then 
showed  that  hs  possessed  a  pair  of 
"red-hot  lips"  by  playinng  a  trumpet 
in  a  most  pleasing  manner.  By  this 
time  "Jackie''  had  completely  capti- 
vated his  audience  and  when  he  ap- 
peared on  the  stage  with  "Curley," 
and  started  blowing  up  a  toy  ballon, 
great  shouts  of  laughter  went  up, 
and  as  the  balloon  attainded  consid- 
erable proportions,  each  youngster 
began  to  guess  when  it  would  burst. 
When  it  seemed  the  thing  had  reach- 
ed the  bursting  point,  "Jackie"  an- 
nounced that  he  was  going  to  help 
Kate  Smith  over  the  mountain,  and  as 
"Curley"  sounded  a  few  opening 
chords  on  his  guitar,  "Jackie''  began 
to  squeeze  the  balloon  in  some  pecul- 
iar manner  and  actually  made  it  play 
"When  the  Moon  Comes  Over  the 
Mountain."  Needless  to  say  this  num- 
ber was  followed  by  an  outburst  of 
thundering  applause.  The  boys  were 
continually  wondering  just  what  this 
young  fellow  was  going  to  do  next, 
and  had  he  played  "The  Parade  of 
the  Wooden  Soldiers"  on  the  leg  of 
one  of  the  chairs  on  the  rostrum  or 
produced  a  row-boat  oar  and  caused 
it    to    emit    the    stirring    strains    of 
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"Anchors  Aweigh,"  they  could  not 
have  been  more  surprised  than  they 
were  by  the  balloon-playing'  stunt. 

Another  feature  of  the  program 
was  the  manner  in  which  Dick  Hart- 
man  showed  the  boys  just  how  a  har- 
monica should  be  played.  His  imita- 
tion of  a  train  as  he  played  "Old 
Ninety-seven"  was  unusually  well 
rendered. 

"Pappy"  was  then  called  on  for 
some  fancy  fiddlin',  and  he  thrilled 
the  youngsters  as  he  played,  holding 
the  violin  on  his  knee,  over  his  head, 
behind  his  back,  under  first  one  leg 
and  then  the  other,  holding  the  bow 
in  his  mouth,  then  placing  the  bow  on 
the  floor  between  his  toes,  all  the 
while  sawing  out  the  familiar  strains 
of  "Pop  Goes  the  Weasel." 

"Curley"  then  sang  "Mrs.  Murphy's 
Chowder",  and  the  manner  in  which 
he  rattled  off  the  words  would  have 
made  a  machine  gun  feel  ashamed  of 
itself. 

Upon  the  request  of  a  number  of 
our  smaller  boys.,  a  trio  sang  "When 


I  Take  My  Vacation  in  Heaven"  in  a 
manner  that  showed  they  were  quite 
as  capable  of  rendering  sacred  se- 
lections as  the  old  dance  numbers. 

After  an  hour  of  rapidly  turning 
from  one  selection  to  another,  with 
each  one  seeming  to  sound  better  than 
the  preceding  number,  the  Ramblers 
closed  the  program  with  the  old  "Ala- 
bama Jubilee,"  thus  ending  one  of  the 
most  delightful  programs  our  boys 
have  enjoyed  in  several  years. 

Of  course,  we  know  just  as  "proof 
of  the  pudding  is  the  eating,"  that 
Dick  Hartman  and  his  Crazy  Tennes- 
see Ramblers  were  assured  by  round 
after  round  of  enthusiastic  applause, 
that  our  boys  thoroughly  enjoyed 
their  program,  but  we  want  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  express  the  ap- 
preciation of  those  officially  connected 
with  the  institution,  for  the  splendid 
entertainment  rendered  last  Thursday 
afternoon,  assuring  them  at  the  same 
time  that  the  latch-string  at  the 
School  hangs  on  the  outside  and  they 
will  always  be  most  welcome  visitors. 


AN  EXCLUSIVE  TOWN 


Tangier,  Va.,  is  about  the  oddest  town  in  the  country,  and  is 
located  on  a  small  island  of  the  same  name  in  the  Chesapeake 
bay.  It  was  discovered,  named  and  bought  from  the  Indians 
in  1608  by  Captain  John  Smith.  It  has  a  narrow  dirt  road  for 
its  one  street.  Inhabitants  are  not  worried  about  gasoline  tax- 
es because  automobiles  are  prohibited  by  ordinance  and  fur- 
thermore there  are  no  horses  and  wagons.  One  cow  leads  a 
lonely  life  and  there  are  but  few  chickens  and  other  fowl. 
About  one-third  of  its  1,500  people  answer  to  the  same  sur- 
name, all  of  them  belong  to  the  Methodist  church  and  they  are 
not  hospitable  to  strangers  as  they  do  not  care  for  company. 
Their  main  diet  is  sea  food. — The  Pathfinder. 
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%  Who  plants  a  tree  plants  lasting  fame  * 

%                  That  may  the  wide#earth  span,  ♦ 

f  But  he  who  plants  a  rosebush,  % 

%                  Loves  his  fellow  man;  |t 

%  For  he  who  plants  a  yellow  rose  * 

*t*                  Beside  his  humble  cot,  * 

*  Has  lavished  scent  and  beauty  % 
*S  On  that  lone  rustic,  spot.  % 
%  Who  plants  a  thought,  in  beauty  born,  * 
,*£                  To  bless  some  other  life,  f 

♦|  Deserves  a  niche  in  hall  of  fame ;  % 

%                  For  else  the  thought  be  rife,  % 

%  It  lifts  some  soul  from  out  the  mire  % 

|*                  To  aspiration's  peak,  * 

*  And  draws  some  heaven  down  to  earth  % 
%                  For  those  who  beauty  seek.  *| 

I:                                                             —Selected.  ? 
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A  FINE  SENTIMENT 

This  is  the  preamble,  or  a,  short  story  that  'inspired  the  verse  that  folloivs. 
A  noted  tvorld  traveler  was  stranded,  ivhile  on  a  lecturing  tour.  He  ^inexpect- 
edly  had  to  substitute  for  Vice  President  Marshall  tvho  was  taken  suddenly  ill. 

The  only  chance  this  speaker  had  of  fulfilling  the  engagement  ivas  a  quick 
motor  trip  across  the  country  to  catch  the  train.  A  very  beautiful  but  untal- 
ented,  young  lady,  off\er(-d  to  make  it  possible  to  catch  the  train  by  using  and 
driving  her  own  automobile. 

While  riding  along  the  young  girl  lamented  the  fact  that  she  had  no  special 
talent.  She  could  neither  dance,  play  a  musical  instrument  nor  .sing,  in  fact 
all  she  cotrfd  do  ivas  to  drive  a  car 

During  the  meditation  of  the  platform  speaker  he  ivrote  the  following  lines 
on  the  fly  leaf  of  a  scrap  book  and  presented  the  appreciation  to  the  young  la- 
dy— 

//  /  could  do  a  little  deed, 

To  just  supply  some  little  need, 

That  some  bound,  heart  might  thus  be  freed — 

I'd  do  it! 

If  I  could  sing  a  little  \Song, 

To  just  help  harmony  along, 

That  some  weak  heart  might  be  made  strong — 

I'd  sing  it! 

If  I  could  write  a  little  line, 
To  bring  glad  cheer  and  bright  sunshine 
To  some  dear  heart  as  pure  as  thine, 
I'd  write  it! 
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//  I  could  bake  a  little  cake 
To  cure  somebody' s  stomach  ache, 
And  make  his  "inners"  feel  "all  Jahe"- 
Vd  bake  it! 

If  I  could  drive  u  little  car, 
And  just  pick  up  some  wandering  star, 
That  his  tired  way  might  not  be  far — 
I'd  drive  it! 


ECHOES  FROM  HURRYGRAPH 

"Old  Hurrygraph"  rang  off  for  his  summer  vacation  in  the 
mountains  by  saying  in  substance  this  is  my  last  letter  till  later. 
But,  through  the  News-Herald,  Morganton,  he  is  giving  out  some 
valuable  information  that  later  will  be  referred  to  and  prove  of 
much  interest  to  the  younger  generations. 

Through  this  medium  the  information  is  that  the  old  Western 
North  Carolina  Railroad  was  chartered  in  1865,  and  was  built  from 
Salisbury  within  six  miles  of  Morganton  when  the  War-Between- 
the  States  commenced,  and  during  the  war  the  road  was  extended 
to  the  point  of  just  two  miles  from  Morganton,  and  at  the  terminal 
Camp  Vance  was  established.  The  Western  Railroad  was  completed 
to  Morganton  in  1868,  but  the  depot  was  built  six  years  prior  to  the 
completion  of  the  road. 

This  is  a  unique  distinction,  showing  faith  and  a  hope,  for  Mor- 
ganton to  have  a  depot  before  the  village  of  that  day  had  the  rail- 
road. It  is  an  unusual  record,  and  one  that  expressed  the  grit  and 
determination  of  the  mountain  people — we  mean  to  win. 

Later,  we  hear  from  "Old  Hurrygraph"  through  the  Open  Forum 
of  the  Charlotte  Observer.  He  writes  interestingly  of  the  beauties 
of  Happy  Valley.  He  tells  of  the  successful  management  of  the 
school  at  that  point,  and  gives  graphically  a  view  of  the  mountains 
and  the  effect  of  the  invigorating  climate  upon  the  tired  nerves  of 
the  business  man,  or  those  tired  in  mind  and  body  from  reasons  of 
all  kinds. 
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LITTLE  CLARA  ROMINGER 

Shakespeare  said  "the  world  is  a  stage  and  we  are  actors  there- 
on," or  words  to  that  effect.  This  is  true,  and  never  has  the  cur- 
tain fallen  upon  a  scene  of  greater  pathos  than  that  of  little,  four- 
teen-year-old Clara  Rominger,  who  was  found  dead  all  alone  in  her 
home  on  the  Lexington  Roady  near  Winston-Salem. 

It  was  known  that  she  had  a  tired  heart,  but  because  of  unavoid- 
able circumstances  was  forced  to  take  over  the  care  of  the  home 
after  the  death  of  her  mothr.  She  kept  house  for  father,  brother 
and  a  boarder.  Such  conditions  are  suggestive  of  meager  circum- 
stances. 

The  body  clad  in  blue  denim  overalls  was  found  prone  on  the 
floor  and  the  broom  near  by  was  mute  evidence  that  she  was  doing 
the  duties  of  home-maker  at  the  age  of  fourteen, — the  work  of  an 
adult. 

Nothing  touches  the  heart  more  than  to  think  of  children  robbed 
of  their  birthright, — the  joys  of  childhood  recreation  and  the  sweet 
companionship  of  a  loving  mother.  It  seems  all  too  sad  that  one 
so  young  should  have  had  the  drab,  sordid  experiences  of  woman- 
hood without  a  thrill  of  the  picturesque  fairyland  in  which  a  child 
thoroughlly  revels. 

We  talk  of  depression,  we  discuss  crime  from  every  angle  and  en- 
gage extensively  in  things  that  satisfy  the  craving  appetite  of  the 
pleasure  seeker,  but  we  forget  the  defenceless  little  ones  who  are 
neighbors  and  the  hope  of  the  future.  The  only  element  of  life  that 
will  bridge  the  chasm  in  the  social  life,  and  give  us  homes  of  sweet 
peace  is  love  with  a  consideration  for  our  fellow  man. 

If  you  have  never  experienced  the  joy  that  comes  from  helping 
the  neglected  child  without  compensation,  or  the  hope  of  remunera- 
tion, try  it  for  once,  and  we  wager  from  this  kind  service  to  one  of 
the  Master's  little  ones  there  will  come  into  your  life  a  spring  of 
eternal  joy. 


"Since  the  purchase  of  the  Virgin  Islands  by  the  United  States  in 
1917  and  until  the  New  Deal  came  absolutely  nothing  was  done  for 
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them  in  the  way  of  economic  support.  From  a  prosperous  condition 
under  the  Danish  rule  we  allowed  the  islands  to  deteriorate  until 
they  were  exactly  what  Hoover  termed  them,  "an  effective  poor- 
house."  The  only  interest  the  United  States  had  in  these  "beauty 
spots  of  the  Caribbean"  apparently  was  the  part  they  might  play 
in  defense  of  the  mainland.  The  islands  were  not  desired  as 
a  naval  base  but  only  to  prevent  some  other  nation  from  get- 
ting them  and  using  them  for  such.  This  is  why  in  1916,  when  it 
became  apparent  the  United  States  would  eventually  be  in  the  war, 
she  changed  her  bargaining  tactics  and  told  Denmark  she  must  ei- 
ther consent  to  sell  the  islands  or  have  them  taken  from  her  forci- 
bly. As  a  result  of  this  ultimatum  the  islands  were  purchased  in 
1917  by  the  United  States  for  $25,000,000." 


GRAND  JURIES  A  FAILURE 

Judge  W.  F,  Harding's  excoriation  of  the  old  judicial  custom  of 
having  grand  juries  has  been  the  topic  of  much  comment  pro  and 
con.  He  was  truly  fearless  in  his  criticism  and  is  to  be  admired 
whether  one  agrees  or  not.  However,  one  is  obliged  to  admit  the 
insight  into  conditions  after  the  inspection  at  a  specified  time  is 
not  very  illuminating.  On  the  occasion  of  the  inspection  every  thing 
is  dressed  up. 

This  is  the  indictment  of  grand  juries  according  to  Judge  Hard- 
ing: 

"It  is  an  unnecessary  expense  to  the  state  and  county  to  bring  eighteen 
men  here,  keep  them  a  week,  two  weeks  or  three  weeks,  and  then  have 
them  get  up  and  make  a  report  that  there  are  five:  mules  and  forty  bushels 
of  wheat  at  the  county  home,  and,  then  let  men  who  violate  the  law  go  un- 
punished. One  of  the  things  that  has  brought  North  Carolina  disrepute 
is  the  failure  of  grand  juries  to  act." 


"Many  readers  have  inquired  as  to  the  probable  cost  of  the  Pres- 
ident's trip  to  Hawaii  on  the  cruiser  Houston.  From  the  Navy's 
operating  standpoint  the  trip  will  cost  exactly  nothing.  Stories 
have  been  circulated  that  preparations  alone  for  the  trip  cost  a  cool 
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$20,000.  But  inquiry  at  the  Navy  Department  showed  that  to  be 
untrue.  There  it  was  pointed  out  that  the  only  expense  for  presi- 
dential equipment  to  the  cruiser  for  the  voyage  was  a  small  ramp 
to  enable  the  President  to  go  from  his  deck  to  the  bridge  above 
with  more  ease  than  by  using  the  customary  steps.  This  ramp  was 
estimated  to  cost  in  the  neighborhood  of  $25." 


A  MOTHER'S  LOVE  NEEDED 

"If  his  mother  had  not  died"  the  father  of  John  Dillinger  feels 
that  the  life  of  his  son  might  have  been  turned  into  lines  of  useful- 
ness as  deep-seated  for  good  as  they  were  for  evil.  The  father  ad- 
ness  as  deep  sated  for  good  as  they  were  for  evil.  The  father  admits 
mits  he  was  not  equal  to  the  job  of  father  and  mother.  Possibly  too 
busy  providing  the  real  essentials  for  body  to  find  time  for  the  spir- 
itual and  mental  developments  of  his  boy. 

Besides,  young  Dillinger  may  have  received  the  name  of  a  tough 
when  a  boy,  and  not  worth  a  cuss  to  the  community.  The  old  saying 
is  quite  true,  "give  a  dog  a  bad  name  and  you  may  as  well  kill  him." 
It  is  unfair  to  youthdom  to  take  such  an  attitude,  because  to  make 
the  youths  of  the  country  feel  no  one  cares  for  them  inspires  a 
"don't-care-dare-devil-spirit."  This  is  just  the  normal  course  of 
human  nature. 

In  editorial  topics  of  Charity  and  Children  this  is  the  manner  in 
which  the  Orphanage  assumes  the  responsibility  of  mother  and  fa- 
ther: 

It  is  a  problem  to  feed  and  clothe  children  but  that  is  the  least  of  the 
problems.  The  real  task  is  that  of  supplying  those  ingredients,  of  home 
life  that  are  vital  to  the  upbringing  of  children,  which  were  lost  in  the 
death  of  the  parents.  To  the  uninformed  the  big  task  is  feeding,  clothing 
are  housing  but  to  the  intelligent  Or'phanage  worker  the  big  problem  is  to 
see  that  those  subtle  influences  that  go  into  the  enriched  life  are  absorbed 
by  the  child.  The  elder  Dillinger  doubtless  supplied  food,  clothing  and 
bed  for  young  John  but  could  not  supply  the  vitamins  of  mother  love  and 
sympathy  and  lacking  that  John  went  awry.  Man  liveth  not  by  bread 
alone. 
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IN  THE  SERVICE  OF  HUMANITY 


By  Mary 

Marie  Sklodowska  was  happiest 
when  she  was  mixing  chemicals  in  a 
laboratory.  Her  father,  a  professor  of 
physics  in  the  high  school  in  Warsaw, 
her  native  city,  was  well  able  to  help 
her  in  her  studies.  One  day,  the 
great  Russian  scientist,  Mendeleeff, 
noticed  the  young  girl  at  work,  and 
prophesied  that,  if  she  persevered, 
she  would  make  a  name  for  herself  in 
chemistry.     Marie  persevered. 

When  Marie  was  seventeen,  it  was 
necessary  for  her  to  earn  her  own 
living,  and  she  took  a  position  as  gov- 
erness in  a  Ruslsian  family.  At  this 
time  Poland  was  under  Russian  rule, 
and  the  Polish  language  was  forbid- 
den in  the  schools,  churches  and 
newspapers.  Some  of  Dr.  Sklodow- 
ska's  students  formed  groups  to  teach 
the  Polish  language,  and,  in  the  eve- 
nings, the  Doctor  woud  read  Polish 
literature  aloud  to  Marie,  and  she 
would  memorize  long  passages  of 
prose  and  poetry  to  please  him. 

In  order  to  avoid  giving  evidence 
against  one  of  her  father's  students 
who  was  accused  of  evading  the  Rus- 
sian restrictions,  Marie  left  Warsaw 
and  went  to  Paris.  Here  she  could 
afford  only  a  room  in  a  cold  garret. 
Her  meals  were  often  very  poor  and 
scanty,  and  she  had  to  carry  her  coal 
and  water  up  five  flights  of  stairs. 
But  loneliness  and  privation  did  not 
daunt  her.  Science  was  her  chief  in- 
terest, and  she  resolved  to  go  to  the 
Sorbonne  and  study  it. 

Women  had  never  been  admitted  in- 
to the  field  of  science,  but  Marie  had 
made  up  her  mind  that  science  was  to 
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be  her  life  work.  By  washing  uten- 
sils and  taking  care  of  the  furnace  in 
the  laboratory,  she  managed  to  meet 
her  expenses  until  she  passed  her 
matriculation  at  the  Sorbonne. 

Then  one  evening  at  the  home  of  a 
friend  Marie  met  a  young  research 
worker,  also  a  graduate  of  the  Sor- 
bonne, and  they  discovered  in  each 
other  "a  surprising  kinship."  Pierre 
was  amazed  at  the  learning  of  this 
young  woman,  and  Marie  rejoiced  at 
finding  a  kindred  mind.  She  went  to 
work  in  the  some  laboratory  as  Pi- 
erre, and  their  regard  soon  ripened 
into  love. 

"It  would  be  a  lovely  thing  to  pass 
through  life  together  hypnotized  m 
our  dreams.  Together  we  can  serve 
humanity,"  wrote  Pierre,  and  in  1895 
they  were  married,  Marie's  father 
and  sister  coming  over  from  Poland 
to  visit  them.  The  young  couple  rent- 
ed three  rooms,,  which  they  furnished 
very  simply,  then  they  went  back  to 
the  laboratory. 

About  this  time  the  scientific  world 
was  thrilled  by  the  discovery  of 
X-rays  by  William  Conrad  Rontgen. 
These  marvelous  rays  could  penetrate 
solid  substances,  and  could  make  visi- 
ble the  bony  framework  of  the  body. 

Then  Professor  Becquerel  noticed 
that  a  piece  of  uranium  ore,  which  he 
had  left  lying  on  a  sensitized  photo- 
graphic plate  in  his  dark  room  had 
affected  the  plate  a?  with  light  rays.. 
After  he  had  tested  pitchblende,  a 
mineral  from  Bohemia,  in  which 
uranium  is  found,  he  decided  that  it 
must     contain    an    unknown    element 
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much  more  powerful  than  uranium. 

Professor  Becquerei  had  seen  Ma- 
rie working  in  the  laboratory.  He 
sent  for  her  and  asked  her  if  she 
would  undertake  this  piece  of  re- 
search work. 

Marie  was  intensely  interested,  and 
with  Pierre  to  help  her,  she  started 
on  the  trail  of  this  new  element  which 
Professor  Becquerei  believed  to  be 
contained  in  pitchblende.  The  Curies 
had  to  borrow  money  to  finance  their 
search.  The  Austrian  Government 
sent  a  ton  of  pitchblende  to  Paris  for 
them  to  experiment  with.  Eagerly 
Marie  and  Pierre  carried  out  their 
experiments.  Their  only  laboratory 
was  a  leaky  shed,  and,  when  the 
fumes  became  stifling,  they  carried 
the  heavy  vats  out  into  the  yard. 

A  bitterly  cold  winter  came  upon 
them,  but  they  toiled  on  in  their  mis- 
erable shelter,  standing  for  hours  ov- 
er the  boiling  pots,  very  happy,  for 
were  they  not,  as  Pierre  expressed  it, 
"hypnotized  in  their  dreams." 

Then  Marie  was  stricken  down  by 
pneumonia,  and  Pierre  continued  the 
search  alone.  It  was  three  more 
months  before  his  wife  was  able  to 
join  him. 

In  September,  1879,  a  daughter  was 
born  to  the  Curies.  They  named  the 
child  "Irene,"  and  Marie  found  it 
very  difficult  to  find  time  for  both  her 
baby  and  her  science,  but  Pierre's  fa- 
ther came  to  live  with  them,  and  he 
helped  with  the  care  of  the  little  girl. 
Pierre  and  Marie  worked  together 
for  another  year,  then  Marie  fell  ill 
again.  Her  husband  was  discourag- 
ed and  almost  ready  to  give  up,  but 
she  urged  him  to  continue.  Only  a 
hundred  pounds  out  of  the  ton  of 
pitchblende  remained. 


After  two  years  the  University  au- 
thorities heard  of  their  work,  and  of- 
fered Pierre  the  chair  of  Physics  in 
the  University  of  Geneva.  Accept- 
ance meant  that  they  could  enjoy 
comfort  and  recognition,  but  the  Cur- 
ies were  not  to  be  turned  aside  from 
their  great  quest. 

At  last  there  were  signs  of  prog- 
ress. Marie  extracted  a  nickel-like 
substance  from  bismuth  salts,  and 
named  it  "polonium"  in  honor  of  her 
native  land.  This  was  a  new  element 
hundreds  of  times  more  powerful 
than  uranium.  Most  people  would 
have  been  satisfied  with  this  discov- 
ery, but  the  Curies  kept  on  experi- 
menting, and,  one  evening,  on  going 
into  the  dark  laboratory,  a  wonderful 
sight  met  their  eyes.  The  tiny  phials 
containing  their  last  product  were 
shining  in  the  dark.  More  painstak- 
ing, laborious  hours  with  flask  and 
crucible  followed,  and  then  Marie 
was  first  to  look  upon  the  crystals  of 
another  new  element — "radium." 

After  this  marvelous  achievement, 
Pierre  waa  made  Professor  of  Phy- 
sics at  the  Sorbonne,  and  Marie  un- 
dertook to  lecture  on  physics  in  a 
■girls'  school.  These  were  busy  days, 
for,  besides  teaching  and  studying, 
she  found  time  to  sew  and  knit  for 
her  little  daughter,  Irene. 

Five  more  happy  years  passed.  Ma- 
rie finished  writing  a  thesis  on  radi- 
um, which  astounded  the  greatest 
scientists,  who  rated  it  as  the  most 
history  of  science.  Finally  the  pub- 
important  single  contribution  in  the 
lie  was  informed  that  a  new  and  won- 
derful element  had  been  discovered  by 
a  woman.  It  shone  in  the  dark.  It 
gave  off  heat.  It  could  injure  living 
things   even     from   a    distance.        Pi- 
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erre's  fingers  were  stiff  and  sore  from 
working  with  it.  It  could  heal  can- 
cers of  the  skin,  and  kill  microbes.  A 
woman  scientist  had  openeed  the 
door  into  a  new  world. 

Pierre  and  Marie  had  won  success 
and  fame;  they  lost  peace  and  seclu- 
sion. They  were  besieged  by  photo- 
graphers and  reporters,  and  deluged 
with  honors  and  invitations.  Lord 
land,  invited  them  to  London  to  re- 
Kelvin,  the  greatest  scientist  of  Eng- 
ceive  the  Davy  Medal  of  the  Royal 
Society.  They  were  presented  with 
the  ribbon  of  the  Legion  of  Honor, 
and  the  Nobel  Prize  was  divided  be- 
tween them  and  Professor  Becquerel, 
the  discoverer  of  radio-activity.  They 
could  have  been  exceedingly  wealthy, 
but  they  refused  to  patent  their  dis- 
covery. Although  they  knew  the 
hardships  and  restrictions  of  pover- 
ty, they  insisted  on  giving  every  crys- 
tal of  radium  which  their  painstaking 
toil  produced,  to  the  hospitals  without 
charge.  In  return  for  the  ton  of 
pitchblende  sent  to  them  in  Paris  by 
the  Austrian  Government,  the  Vienna 
Hospital  was  given  a  few  crystals  of 
this  almost  priceless  substance. 

In  1901  a  second  little  daughter 
was  born  to  the  Curies.  Life  was 
kinder  to  them  now,  but  only  for  a 
brief  while.  In  April,  1906,  a  mes- 
senger came  .to  their  home  to  teil  Ma- 
rie that  Pierre  was  dead.  He  had 
been  killed  instantly  by  a  truck. 

"Pierre  is  dead,  Pierre  is  dead," 
Marie  kept  repeating,  unable  to  con- 
vince herself  of  the  tragic  truth.  The 
most  brilliant  minds  of  the  world 
mourned  with  her.  For  a  time  it 
seemed  as  though  she  would  novel  be 
able  to  resume  her  work,  but  in  a  few 
weeks  she  was  back  in  the  laboratory 


again,  more  silent  than  ever,  and 
more  than  ever  resolved  to  devote 
herself  to  the  work  in  which  she  and 
Pierre  had  been  so  happily  united. 

Then  France  broke  its  traditions, 
and  offered  her  the  position  left  va- 
man  had  ever  been  professor  at  the 
cant  by  her  husband's  death.  No  wo- 
Sorbonne  before. 

Distinguished  statesmen  and  scien- 
tists came  to  hear  Madame  Curie,  and 
she  held  them  spellbound,  continuing 
from  where  her  husband  had  left  off 
in  his  last  lecture  on  "polonium." 

Refusing  all  social  engagements, 
Marie  spent  all  her  free  time  in  the 
laboratory,  where  she  set  herself  the 
difficult  task  of  freeing  the  new  ele- 
ment, radium,  from  chloride.  Again 
she  was  successful,  and,  in  1910,  she 
gazed  upon  the  shining  white  globules 
of  pure  radium.  Critics,  who  had 
whispered  that  this  woman  could  ac- 
complish little  without  the  help  of 
Pierre,  were  silenced.  Madame  Curie 
was  awarded  the  Nobel  Prize  for  the 
second  time,  the  only  scientist  to  be 
so  honored. 

In  1913  she  founded  a  Radium  In- 
stitute in  Warsaw.  In  1914,  with 
the  German  army  threatening  Paris, 
she  carried  a  tube  of  radium  down  to 
Bordeaux,  lest  it  fall  into  the  hands 
of  the  enemy.  Then  she  went  back  to 
Paris,  where  she  trained  one  hundred 
and  fifty  girls  to  be  radiological  oper- 
ators among  them  her  seventeen- 
year-old  daughter,  Irene.  She  learn- 
ed to  drive  a  car,  and  carried  instru- 
ments to  Army  hospitals,  often  lifting 
heavy  loads  herself. 

When  the  Germans  retreated,  Mad- 
ame Curie  brought  the  tube  of  radium 
back  to  Paris,  where  she  was  made 
Director    of     the     Radium     Institute, 
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completed  during  the  first  year  of  the 
war.  When  peace  came,  she  rejoiced 
because  her  native  Poland  was  made 
and  independent  country. 

In  1921,  when  asked  what  she  most 
wished  for,  Madame  Curie  unhesitat- 
ingly replied,  "A  gram  of  radium  un- 
der my  own  control."  For  this  wo- 
man, who  had  so  unselfishly  given  ra- 
dium to  the  world,  owned  not  even 
the  tiniest  crystal  of  it  herself. 

A  few  months  later,  the  women  of 
America  gave  her  her  wish.  She  also 
received  a  small  annuity,  which  she 
used  to  provide  a  hospital  in  Warsaw 
with  radium. 

It  grieved  Madame  Curie  that  Po- 
land had  no  radium  of  its  own,  and, 
in  1929,  she  wag  invited  to  come  to 
New  York  to  receive  a  gram  of  radi- 
um which  she  might  give  to  Poland. 
Her  feeble  strength  made  the  voyage 
risky,  but  she  came.  Everything  was 
done  to  spare  her  the  public  demon- 
strations which  she  dreaded,  and,  at 
the    National    Academy    of    Sciences, 


she  was  presented  with  a  silver-en- 
cased draft  for  fifty  thousand  dollars. 
With  this  she  was  to  purchase  a  gram 
of  radium  in  Belgium,  where  it  was 
cheaper  because  of  the  discovery  of 
radium  ore  in  the  Congo. 

On  her  return  to  Paris  in  Novem- 
ber, she  learned  that  the  French  Gov- 
ernment had  voted  the  money  to  build 
the  great  laboratory  for  the  study  of 
radio-activity  which  she  had  helped 
plan. 

Madame  Curie  still  carries  on  her 
scientific  work  in  the  Sorbonne.  The 
world  has  showered  this  quiet,  white- 
haired  woman  with  honors,  yet  she 
asks  only  the  opportunity  to  serve 
mankind.  Through  the  long  years 
she  works  alone,  yet  not  alone,  for  the 
memory  of  her  beloved  Pierre  is  with 
her. 

"Together  we  can  serve  humanity." 

Just  a  short  time  ago  Madame  Cu- 
rie died  but  she  will  always  be  re- 
membered as  one  of  our  greatest 
scientists. 


A  NATION'S  STRENGTH 

Not  gold,  but  only  man,  can  make 
A  people  great  and  strong; 

Men  who  for  truth  and  honor's  sake 
Stand  fast,  and  suffer  long. 

Brave  men  work  while  others  sleep. 

Who  dare  with  others  fly, 
They  build  a  nation's  pillars  deep, 

And  lift  them  to  the  sky. 


— Emerson. 
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GIRLS  WILL  BE  BOYS 


By  Dr.  Roy 

I  have  become  keenly  convinced  of 
late  that  I  belong  to  ths  superior  sex. 
In  fact  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt 
about  it.  The  women  themselves  ad- 
mit it — by  imitating  us. 

Not  long  ago  the  prophets  were 
saying  "The  Coming  Man  is  very  apt 
to  be  a  woman."  But  the  new  wom- 
an seems  to  be  trying  her  best  to  be  a 
man. 

But  the  strange  thing  to  me  is  the 
fact  that  women,  instead  of  beginning 
on  our  virtues,  have  started  out  by 
imitating  our  vices. 

Dorothy  Dix  tells  us  in  the  news- 
paper that  the  average  girl  under- 
takes to  be  the  kind  of  creature  she 
thinks  the  men  want  her  to  be.  But 
it  all  depends  upon  the  kind  of  men 
the  girl  has  in  mind. 

I  have  done  a  little  fishing — not 
much — just  enough  to  know  that  one 
kind  of  bait  will  catch  one  kind  of 
fish  and  another  kind  of  bait  will 
catch  another  kind  of  fish.  As  a  gen- 
eral rule  I  can  tell  from  the  kind  of 
bait  the  girl  is  using  what  kind  of  a 
poor  fish  she  is  angling  for. 

The  facts  are  that  a  cigareete  drip- 
ping from  the  lips  of  a  girl  has  never 
yet  attracted  any  man  worth  attract- 
ing. 

The  secret  of  a  woman's  power  has 
always  been  in  her  womanliness,  not 
her  masculinity.  I  know  of  a  girl  who 
is  an  expert  boxer,  but  I  do  not  know 
of  any  man  who  wants  to  marry  a 
trained  sparring  partner. 

"The  Lord  made  the  women  beau- 
tiful and  foolish.  Beautiful  so  that 
they  could  love  the  men." 

The  modern  girl  who     thinks     she 
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can  best  gain  her  rights  by  stepping 
down  from  high  ideals  of'  womanhood 
is  simply  mistaken.  She  will  get  some 
flattery,  some  ridicule  behind  her 
back  and  sure  disappointment. 

The  alarming  thing  about  this  gas- 
oline, self-starting  age  is  the  fact  that 
so  many  young  women  are  ashamed 
of  their  best.  They  would  rather  be 
called  good  sports  than  good  women. 

Liberty  does  not  consist  in  being 
allowed  to  be  our  worst,  but  the  right 
to  become  our  best. 

We  have  complained  against  the 
double  standard.  I  am  opposed  to  it. 
But  the  only  progress  we  have  made 
in  attaining  a  single  standard  has 
been  the  lowering  of  women's  stand- 
ards down  toward  that  of  the  men. 

We  frequently  hear  girls  com- 
plaining about  the  restrictions  of 
convention. s  But  I  do  not  knoT^  of 
many  conventions  that  interfere  with 
a  girl  becoming  more  womanly.  I 
do  know  of  some  that  have  been  de- 
veloped for  the  purpose  of  safeguard- 
ing her  modesty,  protecting  her  from 
insults  and  making  her  fight  for  chas- 
ity  easier. 

If  the  modern  girl  wishes  to  be  free 
from  conventionality  ahe  must  accept 
the  responsibility  for  the  development 
of  her  womanliness  without  the  old 
safeguards  or  her  freedom  has  been 
a  loss  instead  of  a  gain. 

Chivalry  and  courtesy  are  the  fin- 
est compliments  that  good  men  ever 
pay  to  a  good  woman.  The  woman 
who  attracts  this  sort  of  attention 
from  any  man  is  the  one  who  is  most 
a  woman.  The  lowest  gutter  bum  in- 
stinctively recognizes  a  womanly  wo- 
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man  summons  all  his  remain- 
ing manhood  to  show  her  respect.  The 
woman  who  strongest  appeal  is  her 
sex  is  certain  to  get  the  attentions  of 
men  who  have  no  other  interest  in 
her. 

Self-respect  is  the  finest  virtue  that 
any  person  can  cultivate.  The  world 
will  never  rate  us  any  higher  than  we 
rate  ourselves.  The  woman  who  es- 
teems herself  common  will  be  accept- 
ed as  such  by  the  community.  The 
girl  who  gives  her  high  favors  to  ev- 
ery man  is  held  in  high  favor  by  none 
of  them.  She  who  reserves  her  best 
for  one  man  will  be  respected  by  all. 

I  overheard  a  young  woman  de- 
fending her  drunkeness  on  the 
grounds  that  she  was  broad-minded 
on  the  subject. 

I  do  not  deny  that  any  woman  has 
the  right  to  drink.  But  she  also  has 
the  right  to  the  rewards  of  drinking. 
If  she  has  any  doubt  as  to  what  these 
rewards  are,  let  her  go  down  to  the 
municipal  court  tomorrow  and  see  the 
crowd  of  drunks  that  come  up.     Look 


into  the  faces  of  those  wrecks  who 
have  won  their  rights  by  long  and  pa- 
tient years  of  drinking. 

One  does  not  need  to  be  broad  to  be 
deep.  The  Washington  monument  is 
narrow  but  lofty. 

I  have  the  feeling  that  the  modern 
girl  is  being  swindled.  She  is  trad- 
ing modesty  for  recklessness,  chasity 
for  sophistication,  freedom  for  dan- 
ger, womanliness  for  daring  and 
charm  for  cosmetics. 

Perhaps  I  am  a  Puritan.  But  Amer- 
ica ewes  more  to  the  Puritans  than  to 
all  the  white  lights  chicken  shacks, 
cabarets  and  jass  bands  in  the  world. 

I  suppose  I  am  old  fashioned  but  I 
am  wondering  what  would  have  hap- 
pened if  Abraham  Lincoln's  mother 
had  had  an  ambition  to  be  flapper  or 
if  Theodore  Eoosevelt  had  started  out 
to  be  a  shiek. 

Boys  will  be  boys  but  they  will  al- 
so be  men. 

It  is  funny  when  girls  will  be  boys. 
They  fail  as  girls  and  make  themsel- 
ves ridculous  as  bovs. 


There  was  a  man  once  in  an  insane  asylum  whose  case  was 
not  very  bad ;  the  doctors  held  out  good  hope  for  his  recovery, 
and  one  day  one  of  them  slapped  him  on  the  back  and  said : 

"Well,  old  man,  you're  getting  along  fine!  You  may  go  to 
your  room  and  write  to  your  folks  at  home  that  you'll  be  with 
them  within  two  weeks." 

The  man  was  overjoyed,  and  went  at  once  to  his  room  to 
write  the  letter.  He  finished  it  and  addressed  the  envelope, 
then  took  out  a  stamp.  He  had  just  licked  it  when  it  slipped 
from  his  fingers  and  landed,  sticky-side  down,  on  the  back  of 
a  cockroach  that  happened  to  be  passing  just  at  that  moment. 

The  man  looked  down,  saw  the  stamp  run  zigzag  across  the 
room,  climb  up  the  wainscoating,  and  then  disappear  in  a  crack. 
Then  the  poor  fellow  tore  up  the  letter  and  said : 

"Home  in  two  weeks — nothing !  I  won't  be  out  of  here  in 
three  years." — Selected. 
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A  FLOCK  OF  BIRDS 


By  Annie 

"Is  there  anything,  Mr.  Wiseman, 
which  you  really  care  to  talk  about?" 

The  question  was  asked  by  a  lady 
at  a  big  dinner  in  Washington  City. 
The  man's  name  was  not  really 
"Wiseman."  He  was  Professor  Samuel 
Pierpoint  Langley,  who  never  went  to 
college,  but  became  a  notable  scien- 
tist, and  the  "secretary"  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institute  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

"Yes,"  Professor  Langley  answer- 
ed the  questioner,  "there  are  two 
things,  children  and  fairy  tales." 

So  they  talked,  and  the  dignified 
bachelor  professor  became  enthusias- 
tic as  he  spoke  of  his  interest  in  chil- 
dren. 

"Knowledge  begins  in  wonder,"  he 
said.  "Set  a  child  to  wondering,  and 
you  have  put  him  on  the  road  to  un- 
derstanding." 

"Now  I  understand  how  you  were 
able  to  make  that  children's  room  so 
exactly  what  it  should  be,"  the  lady 
told  him. 

The  "children's  room"  which  was 
established  on  the  first  floor  of  the 
Smithsonian  building,  has  several 
kinds,  of  interesting  exhibits  in  it,  but 
the  flock  of  birds  which  Secretary 
Langley  gathered  from  all  over  the 
world  is  specially  appealing. 

The  largest  and  the  smallest  birds 
in  the  world  are  side  by  side.  The  big 
bird  is  the  condor,  from  the  Andes, 
with  a  black  and  white  suit,  red  vest, 
and  a  vicious  beak.  The  small  bird 
is  the  pigmy  hawk,  from  the  Malay 
peninsula.  This  "harpy  eagle"  can 
kill  large  monkeys,  but  usually  feeds 
en  birds.  He  has  an  ugly  black  bill 
and  wears  a  brown  and     white  suit. 
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There  are  other  eagles,  and  our 
American  emblem  is  one  of  the  hand- 
somest, with  brown  and  white  plum- 
age, golden  beaks,  golden  legs,  and 
black  claws.  The  "toucan"  is  a  gay 
bird,  with  black  and  white  body,  blue 
feet,  and  ridiculous  big  orange-color- 
ed bill.  The  laughing  jackass"  (this 
really  is  a  bird),  from  Australia,  is 
simply  attired  in  brown  and  white. 

A  humming  bird,  whose  tail  feath- 
ers suggest  a  pair  of  tennis  rackets, 
is  striking.  This  "rose  cockatoo," 
with  pink  and  white  plumage,  is  a 
beauty.  From  South  America,  comes 
this  "umbrella  bird,"  with  a  tuft  of 
black  feathers  on  the  top  of  his  head, 
suggesting  an  umbrella.  The  "ap- 
teryx"  from  New  Zealand,  so  called 
because  he  lacks  wings,  is  a  timid 
bird,  who  stays  hidden  in  thickets  in 
the  day,  but  comes  out  at  night  to 
feed  on  earthworms. 

Here  is  a  large  collection  of  Ameri- 
can birds,  including  many  of  the  best- 
known  species, — too  many  to  be  nam- 
ed individually.  Do  you  know  the 
habits  of  the  chimney  swallow?  He  is 
a  little  gray  bird,  unable  to  perch  like 
ethers.  When  he  gets  tired,  he  goes 
into  a  chimney  or  hollow  tree,  and 
clings  to  the  sides.  Here,  in  the  "chil- 
dren's room,"  is  shown  a  model  of  a 
chimney,  with  the  bird  who  takes  his 
name  from  it,  and  his  nest  of  little 
sticks. 

The  "Platypus"  or  "duck  bill"  is  so 
funny  looking  that  when  the  first 
stuffed  specimen  was  sent  to  Europe, 
it  was  believed  to  have  been  made  by 
"ingenious  natives"  from  parts  of  dif- 
ferent animals  and  birds.       He  looks 
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like  a  combination  of  an  animal  and  a 
bird,  with  his  duck-like  head  and  feet 
and  his  trowel-like  tail. 

The  "stormy  petrel"  or  "Mother 
Carey's  chicken,"  is  shown  with  wings 
spread  for  flight.  It  is  as  big  as  a 
chicken  a  few  months  old,  and  re- 
sembles a  chicken  in  appearance.  If 
we  have  read  the  "Ancient  Mariner," 
this  "albatross"  brings  it  back  to  our 
memory.  This  wandering  bird  lives 
on  the  "high  seas,"  and  only  comes  to 
land  in  the  nesting  season.  The  young 
are  fed  until  they  are  very  fat,  then 
the  old  birds  leave  them  for  some 
weeks.  When  they  return  the  parents 
drive  the  young  ones  out  to  shift  for 
themselves. 

The  "satin  bower  bird"  from  Aus- 
tralia has  a  soft,  glistening,  jet-black 
coat.  He  builds  a  play-house,  or 
"bower,"  which  contains  shells,  stones 
and  various  things.  The  other  birds 
which  had  nothing  to  do  with  it  are 
told  "no  trespassing." 


The  "protective  coloration"  of  birds 
is  shown  by  the  ptarmigans,  snow 
white  in  their  winter  plumage  against 
the  snow,  and  brown  and  white  in 
their  summer  dress  among  the  weeds 
and  grasses.  The  same  principle  is 
shown  by  a  certain  "tern"  that  lays 
eggs  on  the  seashore.  The  eggs  re- 
semble pebbles,  and  the  young  birds 
match  the  color  of  the  sand.  This 
"protective"  idea  is  shown  in  the  hab- 
its of  the  "night  hawk,"  whose  eggs 
and  young  are  to  be  found  on  the 
ground  in  the  woods.,  among  the  pine 
cones,  bark,  and  pieces  of  wood  which 
they  resemble.  The  old  birds  them- 
selves are  dressed  in  harmony  with 
their  surroundings. 

Although  Professor  Langley  won 
honors  and  degrees  from  colleges  and 
learned  societies,  he  is  shown  to  be  the 
"wise  man"  not  only  in  these  things, 
but  also  in  what  he  sought  to  do  for 
children. 


THE  INDIAN  RUNNERS  OF  THE  ANDES 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  about  the  ancient  marathon 
races  until  we  are  accustomed  to  look  on  them  as  a  great  test 
of  endurance.  In  the  Andean  region  of  South  America  the 
Indian  runners  perform  feats  that  are  much  more  difficult  and 
which  have  no  equal.  These  Indian  runners  are  postal  couriers, 
who  carry  letters  in  a  small  pouch.  From  the  low-lying  Ama- 
zon forest  posts  they  start  on  the  run  for  their  destination 
high  in  the  Ancles.  They  continue  on  the  run  as  they  cover 
some  two  hundred  miles,  over  rough  mountain  trails,  in  five 
days'  time.  In  starting,  they  are  just  a  few  feet  above  sea-lev- 
el, but  on  reaching  the  end  of  their  journey  they  have  climbed 
to  fifteen  thousand  feet  above  the  sea.  They  start  their  jour- 
ney in  the  hot  tropics  and  end  it  in  the  snow  belt,  wearing 
nothing  more  than  a  short  pair  of  cotton  trunks.  Now  and 
then  one  is  seen  along  the  trail  switching  himself  on  the  legs 
with  a  switch  of  nettles  to  keep  himself  from  lagging. 

— Exchange. 
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THE  BARRENS  ARE  NOT  BARRENS 


By  James 

Flowers  grow  in  the  Arctic,  even  to 
within  400  miles  of  the  North  Pole! 
At  Cape  Columbia,  at  the  tip  of  Elle- 
smere  Island,  in  the  Canadian  Arctic, 
government  botanists  have  found  as 
many  as  125  species  of  flowering 
plants,  and  more  than  500  cryptoga- 
mic  plants,  such  as  mosses,  algae,  li- 
chens and  fungi. 

A  few  years  ago  the  Canadian  gov- 
ernment decided  to  start  a  reindeer 
industry  for  the  Eskimo,  to  counter- 
act the  disappearance  of  the  caribou, 
on  which  the  natives  depend  to  a 
large  extent  for  their  food  and  cloth- 
ing. Investigators  found  that  the 
best  grazing  ground  for  the  reindeer 
would  be  a  stretch  of  15,000  square 
miles  east  of  the  Mackenzie  River, 
along  the  Arctic  coast.  They  chose 
this  region  because  of  the  150  species 
of  flowering  plants  they  found  there, 
a  third  of  which  were  highly  palatab- 
le as  reindeer  food,  and  grew  in  quan- 
tities large  enough  to  give  a  herd  of 
250,000  reindeer  food  the  year  round. 

Even  the  birds  know  that  the  bar- 
rens are  not  barren.  For  many  years 
mystery  surrounded  the  breeding 
place  of  the  blue  goose,  which  winters 
in  the  Mississippi  valley,  especially 
near  New  Orleans.  In  summer  it 
it  goes  north.  Only  a  few  years  ago 
was  the  breeding  ground  of  this  bird 
found.  And  to  build  nests,  great 
quantities  of  grass,  twigs,  leaves, 
and  similar  ingredients  are  requir- 
ed. When  thousands  of  birds  breed 
in  the  same  place  the  quantity  of  raw 
materials  for  nest-building  has  to  be 
huge.  And  the  breeding  place  of  this 
bird  was  found  on  the  Arctic  Cricle, 
on  the  west  coast     at     Baffin     Island, 


Montagnes 

where  the  ice  floes  pas,s  the  whole 
summer  and  thunder  and  groan  in 
practically  solid  mass  all  winter. 

The  influence  of  the  polar  sea,  with 
its  great  massess  of  drift  ice,  consid- 
erably affects  the  climate,  and  there- 
fore also  the  plant  life  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  coast.  During  the  short  sea- 
son of  growth  the  coastal  belt  receiv- 
es a  fair  amount  of  precipitation  in 
the  form  of  rain  and  snow,  but  also 
mostly  as  fog,  while  farther  inland 
the  influence  of  the  sea  is  not  felt,  and 
the  climate,  therefore,  is  more  conti- 
nental or  warmer  and  drier. 

About  the  middle  of  June  the  Arc- 
tic tundra  looks  its,  best.  Beautiful  blue 
lupines,  which  in  color  and  splendor 
almost  challenge  the  domestic  varie- 
ties, sometimes  cover  acres  of  ground. 
Yellow  Arctic  poppies,  white  and  red 
saxifrages,  blue  forget-me-nots,  and 
many  other  species  of  attractive 
plants  are  equally  as  plentiful. 

A  month  later  most  of  the  willows 
have  gone  to  seed.  Towards  the  end 
of  August  the  first  snow  usually 
comes(,  and  the  leaves  of  the  shrubs 
begin  to  fall. 

The  increase  in  the  white  popula- 
tion of  the  Arctic  regions  in  recent 
years  has  brought  out  another  fact 
about  this  region  opposed  to  popular 
belief.  Vegetables  are  now  being 
grown  in  the  Arctic,  mainly  in  the 
Mackenzie  River  country.  But  even 
along  the  Arctic  coast  many  hun- 
dreds of  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Mackenzie  River,  vegetables  are  being 
grown  at  various  trading  posts,  a  re- 
lief in  the  diet  of  canned  foods  and 
fish. 

The  growing  season  is     short,    but 
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long  hours  of  continual  sunshine  are 
had,  making  up  for  the  shortness  of 
the  season.  As  many  as  twenty 
hours  of  sunlight  are  not  uncommon 
during  the  summer  months,  and  it  is 
not  necessary  to  be  an  agriculturist 
to  see  that  with  so  much  sunshine 
vegetables  will  grow  even  that  far 
north.  Potatoes,  turips,  cabbage, 
carrots,  cauliflower,  radishes,  onions, 
beets,  Swiss  chard,  parsnips,  lettuce, 
and  even  tomatoes  and  cucumbers 
have  been  successfully  grown  at  mis- 
sions, trading  posts,  and  police  sta- 
tions in  the  western  Arctic,  north  and 
south  of  the  Arctic  Circle. 

While  the  Northwest  Territories  is 
not  liable  ever  to  be  an  agricultural 
area,  since  there  is  very  little  depth 
of  soil  throughout  the  region,  never- 
theless, wheat  and  other  cereal  grains 
have  been  grown  in  the  western  part 
of  the  territories  with  some  success. 
Early  frosts  have  not  made  the  north- 
erners    enthusiastic     grain     growers, 


but  authorities  on  the  country  point 
out  that  with  earlier  maturing  types 
of  cereals  and  vegetables,  and  more 
scientific  practice  of  agriculture, 
those  who  must  dwell  all  year  in  the 
Arctic  will  have  a  greater  average  of 
success  than  up  to  now. 

Government  investigators  have  re- 
ported that  as  a  grazing  country  a 
great  part  of  the  Northwest  Terri- 
tories is  suitable.  In  the  District  of 
Mackenzie,  which  is  practically  all 
the  mainland  west  of  Hudson  Bay  to 
the  Yukon  boundary,  north  of  the  six- 
tieth parallel  of  latitude,  there  have 
been  great  herds  of  buffalo,  musk-ox, 
and  there  are  still  many  caribou. 
Here,  one  government  investigator 
maintains,  could  be  raised  large  herds 
of  domesticated  caribou,  whose  meat 
could  not  only  supply  the  inhabitants, 
but  could  be  exported  and  could  com- 
pete with  sheep  from  Australia  and 
beef  from  South  America. 


OH,  SAY,  CAN  YOU  SING? 
Oh,  say,  can  you  sing  from  the  start  to  the  end, 
What  so  proudly  you  stand  for  when  orchestras  play  it ; 
When  the  whole  congregation,  in  voices  that  blend, 
Strike  up  the  grand  tune  and  then  torture  and  slay  it  ? 
How  valiant  they  shout  when  they're  first  starting  out ; 
But  "the  dawn's  early  light"  finds  them  floundering  about. 
'Tis  "The  Star-Spangled  Banner"  they're  trying  to  sing, 
But  they  don't  know  the  words  of  the  blessed  old  thing. 

Hark,  "the  twilight's  last  gleaming"  has  some  of  them  stopped, 

But  the  valiant  survivors  press  forward  serenely 

To  "the  ramparts  we  watched,"  when  some  others  are  dropped, 

And  the  loss  of  the  leaders  is  manifest  keenly. 

Then  "the  rocket's  red  glare"  gives  the  bravest  a  scare, 

And  there's  few  left  to  face  the  "bombs  bursting  in  air" ; 

'Tis  a  thin  line  of  heroes  that  manage  to  save 

The  last  of  the  verse,  and  "the  home  of  the  brave."   — Selected. 
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INTERESTING  OLD  TAVERNS 


By  Walter 

It  is  rather  interesting  to  learn 
that,  when  public  houses  were  first 
put  into  operation  in  this  country — in 
the  colonies — they  were  called  by  the 
curious  name  of  "ordinances."  By  the 
end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  that 
word  had  gone  into  the  discard,  ex- 
cept when  spoken  by  old  people,  and 
the  word  tavern  was  substituted.  For 
some  reason,  that  word  became  rather 
confused  with  public  houses  of  ques- 
tionable repute,  although  there  was 
no  good  reason  for  this,  as  the  great 
majority  of  such  public  houses  were 
run  by  men  of  fine  reputations,  and 
the  laws  of  the  various  communities 
were  so  strict  that  both  tavern-keep- 
ers and  sojourners  had  to  be  law- 
abiding.  It  was  not  until  turnpikes 
were  built,  to  connect  larger  towns  by 
stage  routes,  that  the  tavern  became 
the  place  for  revelry  and  hilarity. 

There  are  few  of  the  old  taverns 
left  in  this  country.  The  march  of 
time  and  the  need  for  large  hotels, 
business  blocks,  etc.,  caused  them  to 
be  torn  down  and  replaced  with  build- 
ings that  met  the  demands  of  the  day. 
In  small  towns,  where  the  progress  of 
the  community  was  centered  on  anoth- 
er part  of  the  village,  some  taverns 
became  simply  homes  for  people  of 
means,  and  business  as  such,  stopped. 
One  illustration  shows  a  famous  old 
tavern  of  Hingham,  Mass.,  that  is 
now  used  as  a  private  residence.  It 
was  known  as  the  Black  Horse  Tav- 
ern, and  was  so  named  because  of  the 
sign  that,  for  nearly  a  century,  was 
suspended  from  a  bracket  in  front  of 
its  door.     This  tavern  was,  built     in 
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1687.  Its  original  owner,  as  if  to  have 
his  establishment  in  keeping  with  his 
sign,  had  only  black  horses  in  his 
stables. 

Another  famous  tavern  was  also 
known  as  the  Black  Horse,  and  was 
located  in  New  York  City,  on  what  is 
now  William  Street,  near  the  Old 
Dutch  Church.  It  was  the  "official" 
tavern  for  travelers  who  came  from 
Boston  by  stage,  and  was  also  used 
for  entertainment  by  the  highest  so- 
cial circles  when  the  governor  or 
some  distinguished  guest  was  receiv- 
ed in  honor. 

In  New  York,  also,  stood  another 
famous  tavern  of  colonial  days.  It  was 
known  as  Cato's  Tavern,  built  in 
1712.  It  stood  somewhere  near  Fif- 
ty-first or  Fifty-Second  Street,  and 
was  ver  y  popular  because  of  the  fine 
food  served  there.  Quite  interesting 
is  the  fact  that  the  proprietor,  Cato, 
was  a  negro  slave  who  was  such  an 
exceptionally  fine  cook  that  he  had 
bcught  his  freedom  with  money  earn- 
ed by  his  cooking,  and  by  the  aid  of 
a  man  who  relished  his  dishes,  he  set 
up  this  holstery  and  ran  it  for  forty- 
eight  years. 

One  of  the  oldest  taverns  in  this 
country  still  stands.  It  was  known 
as  Indian  Queen  Tavern,  and  stood  on 
the  main  street  of  Bladensburg,  Ma- 
ryland. This  place  of  entertain- 
ment was  on  one  of  the  stage  lines, 
and  so  held  a  good  patronage  for 
more  than  a  century  and  a  half. 

There  is  a  very  curious  and  inter- 
esting fact  about  the  old  southern 
taverns.     One  might  say  that     every 
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plantation  house  was  a  tavern,  for 
visitors  were  welcomed  heartily. 
There  were  few  towns  and  villages, 
and  the  traveler  had  to  put  up  at  the 
plantation  or,  perhaps,  ride  half  the 
night  to  a  town  where  he  could  find 
•food  and  shelter.  Every  planter  was 
glad  to  have  the  traveler  atop  over 
night,  or  for  several  days,  for  it  gave 
him  a  chance  to  learn  what  was  going 
on  elsewhere,  and  news  traveled  very 
slowly  in  those  days.  But  the  pecu- 
liar part  was  that,  unless  a  contract 
had  been  drawn  up  and  signed,  no 
man  could  collect  pay  for  lodging  the 
traveler,  no  matter  how  long  he  stay- 
ed, and  that  contract  had  to  be  exe- 
cuted in  advance,  and  the  terms  defi- 
nitely stated. 

In  the  towns  it  was  different,  for 
the  keeper  of  the  tavern  stated  hio 
prices,  and  the  guest  expected  to  pay 
if  he  stopped  there.  In  many  of  these 
towns,  however,  prices  were  very 
high,  because  the  tavern-keeper  had 
very  few  guests  and  had  to  make  his 
living  from  those  who  did  come.  The 
scarcity  of  travelers  made  it  neces- 
sary for  towns  to  limit  the  number  of 
taverns  to  either  two  or  three,  one  at 
the  court  house,  and  one  ot  each  of 
two  ferries,  where  ferries  were  estab- 
lished. 

The  largest  number  of  taverns  was 
found  in  Philadelphia,'  because  that 
city  was  a  big  trade  and  shipping  cen- 
ter. Roads  led  into  it  from  the  north 
and  south,  and  ships  brought  hun- 
dreds of  immigrants  there  from 
across  the  sea.  Among  the  more  not- 
ed were  Kieft's  Inn,   Stadt  Harberg, 


or  City  Tavern,  Thistle  and  Crown 
Rose  and  Thistle,  Bunch  of  Grapes, 
Fighting  Cocks,  White  Lion  and 
King's  Head.  Odd  names  of  animals, 
fruit,  flowers  and  vehicles  were  used, 
although  there  were  others,  like  the 
Province  Arms,  Liberty  Tavern,  and 
the  Duke  of  Cumberland. 

As  roads  were  built  and  stages  run 
regularly,  many  farm-houses  along 
the  various  routes  in  the  colonies, 
were  opened  for  guests,  and  thus  were 
new  Taverns  created.  As  a  rule, 
these  did  not  have  the  furnishings  of 
the  larger  places  of  entertainment. 
One  of  the  most  interesting  of  these 
is  still  in  good  condition  at  Wickford, 
Rhode  Island — the  Phillips  Tavern. 
In  this  quaint  tavern  was  a  chimney 
twenty  feet  square,  and  the  buiding 
was  so  large  that  there  was  no  gen- 
eral stairway  leading  upstairs,  but 
three  separate  ones  at  three  corners 
of  the  house.  It  was  originally  built 
with  the  idea,  popular  at  that  time,  of 
making  the  dwelling  large  enough  so 
that,  as  the  children  got  married,  they 
were  given  a  certain  number  of  rooms 
for  their  quarters.  Many  such  build- 
ings were  erected  in  colonial  days, 
and  this  was  an  economical  move,  for 
in  that  way  the  married  children 
could  have  their  own  homes  and  yet 
net  be  burdened  by  the  cost  of  putting 
up  their  own  houses.  All  worked  the 
large  farms  together,  sharing  the  in- 
comes. When  such  houses  were  later 
used  as  taverns,  they  had  plenty  of 
room  for  the  accommodation  of 
sruests. 


The  man  who  from  fear  does  good,  would  do  ill  if  he  dared. 
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THE  BIG  TREES  OF  CALIFORNIA 


By  L.  C. 

The  big  trees  of  California  are  lo- 
cated on  the  western  slope  of  the  Si- 
erra Nevada  Mountains,  near  a 
central  line  between  the  summit  peaks 
and  the  foothills  of  the  range,  at  an 
average  elevation  about  sea  level  of 
about  6,500  feet,  and  distributed  north 
and  south  for  a  distance  of  about  two 
hundred  and  fifty  miles. 

They  are  found  in  groups  or  groves 
closely  associated  with  other  forest 
trees,  mostly  pines  and  firs,  with  in- 
tervening spaces  of  greater  or  less 
extent  between  groves.  Very  rarely 
is  a  solitary  tree  found  far  away  from 
its  kindred  groups.  Possibly  these 
trees  existed  during  the  earth's  ear- 
liest period  and  formed  a  great  con- 
tinuous forest  which  has  been  divided 
into  the  present  separate  groves  by 
great  glaciers  which  eroded  the  deep 
canyons  on  the  western  face  of  the 
mountain  range. 

The  first  grove  to  be  discovered 
and  made  known  to  the  public  was 
the  Mammoth  in  Calaveras  County. 
It  contains  about  one  hundred  trees, 
some  of  which  are  of  very  large  di- 
mensions. 

The  Big  Tree  is  an  evergreen,  and 
is  the  oldest,  the  largest,  and  scarcest 
of  all  forest  trees.  Its  foliage  is  very 
short,  about  one-fourth  of  an  inch  in 
length,  and  so  unleaf-like  that  these 
trees  might  be  taker,  for  leafless, 
though  these  awl-shaped  scales  thick- 
ly clothe  the  branchlets  in  tones  of 
pale  bluish  green.  In  the  younger 
trees  the  leaves  are  about  half  an 
inch  in  length,  very  narrow  and 
sharp-pointed,    lying    closely    to      the 


Breed 

slender  twigs,  pointing  forward. 

In  the  younger  trees,  during  the 
first  two  or  three  centuries  of  life,  the 
tapering  body  is  thicky  covered  with 
slender  branches.  As.  the  tree  en- 
larges in  size,  the  lower  branches  die 
and  fall  away,  leaving  the  body  of  the 
tree  bare  for  one  hundred  feet  or 
more  up.  The  majestic,  graceful 
beauty  of  these  trees  is  very  impres- 
sive. The  bright  cinnamon  color  of 
their  immense  fluted  trunks,  in  strong 
contrast  to  the  green  foliage  and 
dark  hues  of  the  surrounding  forest, 
makes  them  all  the  more  conspicuous. 

In  the  growth  of  the  tree  there  is 
an  annual  inside  new  thick  growth  of 
bark  formed  in  contact  with  the  new 
outside  annual  ring  growth  of  wood. 
The  parting  of  the  old  outside  bark 
into  ridges  is  caused  by  the  gradual 
increase  in  the  size  of  the  tree  inside 
the  bark.  The  color  of  the  bark  grad- 
ually changes  from  a  dark  purple  tint 
to  a  cinnamon  color  and  becomes  cor- 
rugated into  narrow  vertical  ridges. 
These  ridges  of  bark  are  sometimes 
found  two  feet  in  thickness.,  and  in 
rare  instances  three  feet. 

The  cones  or  fruit  of  the  tree  aver- 
age about  the  size  of  an  egg.  It 
takes  two  years  for  the  seeds  to  ma- 
ture in  the  cones  and  shrink  the  cones 
sufficiently  so  as  to  shed  the  seeds. 
The  seeds  are  of  a  light  golden  color 
and  resemble  parsnip  seed. 

There  are  three  trees  in  particular 
among  the  groups  of  Big  Trees  which 
attract  very  general  attention,  viz.: 
In  the  General  Grant  National  Park, 
the  tree  named  General  Grant  is  said 
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to  have  a  base  diameter  of  forty  feet. 
In  the  Sequoia  National  Park,  the 
tree  named  General  Sherman  has  a 
base  circumference  near  the  ground 
of  one  hundred  and  two  feet.  In  the 
Mariposa  Grove  the  Grizzly  Giant  has 
a  base  circumference  of  ninety-three 
feet.  It  is  estimated,  through  an  ex- 
amination of  the  anuual  ring  growths 
of  some  of  the  Big  Trees,  that  the 
Grizzly  Giant  must  be  not  less  than 
six  thousand  years  old. 

There  are  two  trees  in  the  Maripo- 
sa Grove  which  have  carriage  drive- 
ways cut  through  them.  Such  sights 
as  this  aid  the  observer  in  realizing 
the  remarkable  size  of  these  trees. 

Among  the  stories  which  have  been 
current  in  regard  to  the  discovery  of 
the  Big  Trees,  is  one  which  points  out 
that  it  was  accidental.  In  1852,  a 
hunter  in  the  county  of  Calaveras 
who  pursued  a  bear  a  very  long. dis- 
tance beyond  the  usual  crack,  came 
upon  a  grove  of  these  mighty  trees. 
He  was  so  amazed  that  he  did  not 
continue  the  bear  hunt,  and  sought  to 
comprehend  the  size  and  immense 
height  of  some  of  the  trees.  After  a 
time  he  returned  to  the  camp  and  told 
his  companions  what  he  had  seen. 
They  regarded  his  story  as  a  greatly 
exaggerated  affair,  and  refused  to 
take  the  trouble  of  making  a  long 
tramp  to  see  the  trees.  A  short  time 
afterwards  he  managed  to  induce 
them  to  make  the  trip,  and  upon 
reaching  the  grove,  they  were  equally 
amazed  at  the  sight,  with  the  result 
that  the  wonde  rful  discovery  was 
spread  far  and  wide. 

One  of  these  giants  was  felied,  a 
task  which  occupied  the  men  twenty- 
two  days.     They  found  it  impossible 


to  cut  it  down,  in  the  usual  way,  and 
the  men  had  to  bore  into  it  with  au- 
gurs until  at  last  it  was  severed  in 
twain.  Even  then  the  great  bulk  of 
of  the  trunk  prevented  the  tree  from 
falling  and  it  still  kept  its  upright  po- 
sition. Two  more  days  were  employ- 
ed in  driving  wedges  into  the  severed 
part,  thus  compelling  the  giant  to 
to  totter  and  to  fall.  This  tree  was 
no  less  than  about  300  feet  in  height 
and  ninety-six  in  circumference.  The 
stump  which  was  left  standing,  pre- 
sented such  a  large  surface  that  at 
times  dancing  parties  made  a  practice 
of  using  it  as  a  novelty,  and  occasion- 
ally they  consisted  of  thirty  couples 
and  s,till  there  was  room  for  a  num- 
ber of  their  friends. 

On  the  Pacific  coast  and  in  Mexico 
there  are  very  huge  large  trees  be- 
sides the  Sequoias.  The  Douglas  Fir 
is  often  three  to  six  feet  in  diameter, 
and  100  to  190  feet  high,  with  occas- 
sional specimens  8  or  10  feet  in  diam- 
eter and  more  than  200  feet  high.  A 
tree  of  that  number  of  feet  in 
diameter  is  estimated  to  be  435  years 
old.  The  Redwood  is  often  8  to  10 
feet  in  diameter,  and  100  to  300  feet 
high.  Occasional  individuals  reach 
18  to  20  feet  in  diameter,  with  a 
height  of  325  to  350  feet.  Some  of 
them  are  1,000  years  old. 

About  250  miles  south  of  the  City 
of  Mexico,  is  a  cypress  known  as  the 
Big  Tree  of  Tule  which  may  be  the 
oldest  living  thing  in  the  world.  More 
majestic  proportions  it  will  be  diffi- 
cult to  imagine,  for  the  trunk  is  50 
*o«t  in  diameter,  and  a  regiment  ^ 
soldiers  could  rest  in  the  shade-  of  its 
branches.  It  stands  in  the  little 
churchyard  of  Santa  Maria  del  Tule. 
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A  SUCCESSFUL  RUNAWAY 


By  May 

Mark  Terris,  climbing  to  the  seat 
of  his  truck,  frowned  down  at  Evelyn 
with  make-believe  sternness. 

"How  man  more  times  are  you  go- 
ing to  tell  me?''  he  scolded.  "This  is 
surely  the  tenth — " 

"But  it's  so  very  important,  Dad!" 
returned  Evelyn.  "Now  be  sure  you 
see  Miss  Ada  herself  and  don't  leave 
the  shop  before  she  weighs  it  and 
tells  you  exactly  how  much — " 

"Yes,  yes,  yes!"  Mr.  Ten-is  covered 
his  ears  with  his  roughened  iiands. 

"Oh,  now  Dad!"  protested  Evelyn. 

"Well,  ever  since  Clorinda  walked 
in  on  us,"  her  father  defended  him- 
self, "I  haven't  had  a  moment's  peace 
of  mind.  As  if  it  was'nt  enough  to 
run  a  farm,  marker  potatoes,  feed  and 
clothe  a  family  without  having  this 
newcomer  add  to  my  burdens!" 

"Now  don't  say  things  about  CJo- 
rinda!"  scolded  Evelyn  in  turn.  "She's 
a  darling.  Isn't  she  making  dreams 
come  true?" 

Mr.  Terris  was  now  sober  in  earn- 
est. "I  wish  your  Dad  could  make 
more  of  your  dreams  come  true, 
dear,"  he  remarked.  "But  with  the 
losses  we've  had  and  the  market  what 
it  is  and — " 

"Oh,  I  didn't  mean  that  I  blamed 
you,  Dad!"  broke  in  Evelyn. 

"I  know  that,  child." 

Evelyn,  in  spite  of  her  sixteen 
years,  was  always  a  child  to  her  fa- 
ther. Perhaps  it  was  because  there 
were  no  younger  brothers  or  sisters. 

"But  I  must  b^  getting  on,"  he  con- 
tinued. "Tell  your  mother  not  to  look 
for  me  before  five." 


Emery  Hall 

He  waved  goodby  as  the  motor  b*- 

gan  chugging.  Evelyn  answered  by 
blowing  a  kiss,  then  turned  back  from 
the  road  towards  the  house.  She 
started  to  go  up  the  steps,  but  chang- 
ed her  mind.  She  would  go  in  by  the 
way  of  the  farm-yard. 

"Clorinda!  Clorinda!"  she  called  as* 
she  went  along. 

The  answer  was  immediate — a  se- 
ries of  "Baa's"  from  a  sheep  grazing 
near  the  chicken-run. 

"You  do  know  me,  don't  you?"  went 
on  Evelyn.  "Yet  there  are  people 
who  say  sheep  are  too  stupid  to  know 
anything.  They're  the  stupids,  not 
you,  Clorinda." 

She  patted  the  animal  affectionate- 
ly. "I  think  you're  looking  a  little 
happier  than  when  you  came,"  she 
said  with  the  air  of  a  doctor  examin- 
ing a  patient,  "though  there  are  still 
times  when  I  imagine  you're  trying 
dreadfuly  hard  to  tell  me  something 
that  troubles  you.  If  I  only  knew 
your  past  history,  Clorinda!" 

A  single,  non-committal  "Baa!" 
added  nothing  to  Cloi'inda's  bi- 
ography. Without  further  comment 
she  went  back  to  the  grass-nibbling 
Evelyn  had  interrupted.  Lanky, 
woodeny,  with  the  grotesque  thinness 
of  a  newly-clipped  animal,  she  could 
hardly  be  called  handsome.  She  look- 
ed, indeed,  like  anything  but  a  dream 
lady. 

Still,  as  Evelyn  reflected,  had  it  not 
been  for  Clorinda,  there  would  have 
been  no  important  errand  in  Ashboro 
that  day,  and  without  the  important 
errand,    no    wonderful    books   to    look 
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forward  to  Books!  How  she  loved 
them!  And  how  disappointingly 
scarce  they  had  been  since  the  close 
Haydcn's  Hollow!  Her  own  few  vol- 
cf  her  irregular  rural  schooling  in 
umes  and  the  slender  stock  of  the 
scattered  neighbors  had  been  read 
and  re-read  until  she  knew  them  by 
heart 

The  buying  of  new  ones  was  out  of 
the  question.  Money  was  scarcer 
than  it  had  been  for  years  among  the 
potato  farmers  of  Aroostook  County. 
The  upkeep  of  the  farm,  food  and 
clothing  had  to  come  first  in  planning 
the  family  budget.  Even  then,  as 
Mark  Terris  ruefully  put  it,  the  bud- 
get sometimes  refused  to  budge. 

Evelyn  tried  not  to  be  rebellious  as 
she  went  about  '  her  daily  work,  as- 
sisting her  mother  prepare  heaping 
platters  of  food  for  the  hired  help, 
washing  dishes,  mending,  feeding  the 
hens.  Outwardly,  she  made  herself 
appear  contented,  but  inwardly,  a 
flame  of  desire  would  consume  her 
whenever  she  let  herself  think  of  the 
monotony  of  her  life,  flat  as  the  pota- 
to fields  that  stretched  as  far  as  her 
eye  could  reach.  Acres  and  acres  of 
them,  reaching  almost  to  the  Canadi- 
an border.  They  seemed  to  hem  her 
in  instead  of  extending  her  vision. 

About  a  fortnight  before,  when  it 
seemed  as  if  she  must  have  a  change, 
the  unexpected  happened.  The  day 
had  been  unusually  hot  and  trying, 
the  unseasonable  sultriness  finally 
ending  in  a  terrifying  tempest. 

"What's  that?"  Evelyn  suddenly 
called  out  in  an  interval  between  two 
claps  of  thunder. 

Her  mother  and  father  had  heard 
nothing  but    Evelyn    was    positive    it 


was  not  an  imagined  cry  of  distress 
that  had  come  to  her.  It  appeared  to 
be  at  the  back  door.  She  got  to  her 
feet  to  investigate  when  a  blinding 
flash  of  lightning  held  her  back. 

The  call  grew  louder  and  more  in- 
sistent. Evelyn's  father,  hearing  it 
at  last,  cautiously  opened  the  door  a 
crack.  The  next  moment  it  was 
thrown  violently  against  him,  not  so 
much  by  the  driving  gale  as  by  a  des- 
perately frightened  animal — a  water- 
drenched  sheep ! 

Thus  Clor,inda  had  actually  butted 
her  way  into  the  Terris  family  cir- 
cle. Where  did  she  come  from?  No- 
body could  guess.  Joe  Morley's?  Joe 
had  kept  sheep  and  surely  would  have 
told  his  nearest  neighbor  had  he  in- 
vested in  any  recently.  Ben  Luther's? 
It  wasn't  likely,  seeing  Ben  hadn't  a 
cent  to  spare,  with  a  heavy  mortage 
staring  him  in  the  face.  There  was 
the  old  Forrester  place  on  the  back- 
woods road,  but  that  had  been  desert- 
ed nearly  a  year  now.  Besides,  it 
was  too  far  from  the  Terris  farm  for 
a  sheep  to  cover  the  distance. 

The  moment  Evelyn  laid  eyes  on  the 
pitiable  wanderer,  she  appropriated 
her  for  her  very  own.  The  storm  ov- 
er, she  led  her  to  the  shelter  of  the 
barn,  fed  her  with  warm  milk,  and 
by  soothing  words  and  caresses  tried 
to  make  her  feel  she  had  found  a 
home.  She  gave  her  a  name,  too, 
putting  up  with  much  good-natured 
teasing  for  selecting  so  fanciful  a 
one.  In  the  days  that  followed,  when- 
ever Mark  Terris  made  inquiries  of 
passers-by  about  the  ownership  of 
the  animal,  Evelyn  held  her  breath  in 
depressing  suspense;  when  the  usual 
negative  was.  returned,  she  sighed  in 
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jubiant  relief. 

Clorinda  meant  companionship,  a 
new  interest  in  life.  And  something 
else — a  big  something  else.  It  was 
Mrs.  Terris  who  first  broached  the 
subject. 

"You  must  shear  Clorinda,  Mark," 
she  suggested  to  her  husband.  "And 
why  not  turn  the  wool  over  to  Eve- 
lyn?" 

"Oh,  Mother,  really?"  came  the 
excited  outburst.  "And  you,  Dad?" 

"What's  the  u&e  of  my  opinion  in 
this  house?"  he  growled  with  a 
twinkle.  "What  your  mother  says 
always  goes,  sooner  or  later — usually 
sooner." 

It  took  Evelyn's  imagination  but  a 
minute  to  transfer  Clorinda's  heavy 
wool  covering  to  the  Loom  Shoppe  run 
by  Miss  Lawrence  (or  "Miss  Ada,"  as 
she  was  known  in  the  community)  on 
the  main  street  of  Ashboro.  Anoth- 
er ten  minutes  transformed  the  wool 
into  several  smart-looking  scarfs  such 
as  Miss  Ada  sold  to  the  "summer 
people"  or  sent  to  a  Boston  distribu- 
tor. A  third  minute  the  scarfs,  in 
turn,  were  changed  into  a  treasured 
book.  No — two  of  them !  Her  share 
of  the  profit  would  surely  buy  a  coup- 
le. 

Mr.  Terris  offered  to  negotiate  the 
deal,  hence  Evelyn's  reiterated  and 
earnest  instructions.  Never,  when 
her  father  had  been  to  market  before, 
had  the  day  dragged  so  slowly  for 
her.  A  dozen  times,  long  before  he 
was  due,  she  rushed  out  into  the  road 
and  strained  her  eyes  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Ashboro.  When  at  last  the 
familiar  truck  came  into  view,  she 
ran  to  meet  it. 

"What    did    Miss    Ada    say?"    she 


called  out  impetuously  before  it  came 
to  a  stop. 

In  answer,  her  father  threw  her  a 
note.  She  eagerly  scanned  it.  It 
was  all  she  expected — and  more.  Miss 
Ada  agreed,  not  only  to  convert  the 
wool  into  the  scarfs  that  were  becom- 
ing so  popular,  but  to  allow  Evelyn 
an  equal  share  in  the  profits.  She 
would  begin  the  weaving  at  once  and 
report  as  soon  aa  the  scarfs  were  dis- 
posed of. 

"If  ever  there  was  a  successful 
runaway,"  Evelyn  confided  to  Clo- 
rinda with  a  tremendous  hug,  "it  was 
yours." 

The  sheep  suffered  the  caress  with 
an  air  of  surprised  dignity. 

It  was  a  red-letter  day  when,  word 
having  been  received  that  a  couple  of 
sales  had  been  made,  Evelyn  started 
for  Ashboro  with  her  father.  Two  of 
the  "Clorinda"  scarfs,  as  the  girl 
called  them,  had  brought  ten  dollars, 
which  meant  that  five  dollars  were 
coming  to  her.  Five  whole  dollars 
of  her  very  own!  It  seemed  like  a 
small  fortune. 

"They  were  ordered,"  explained 
Miss  Ada,  "even  before  they  were 
finished.  If  you  only  had  more  wool, 
I  would  be  glad  to  weave  others  on 
the  same  terms." 

"Poor  Clorinda,"  laughed  Evelyn, 
"has  been  clipped  disgracefully  short 
as  it  is.  I'm  afraid  she  can't  do  any 
more  for  the  present." 

Such  a  wonderful  but  bewildering 
hour  Evelyn  put  in  at  the  book-shop 
later!  While  her  father  attended  to 
the  shipment  of  his  potatoes,  she  flit- 
ted from  one  shelf  to  anothez,  dipping 
into  a  volume  here,  examining  illus- 
trations there,  making    up    her    mind, 
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then  re-making  it  a  dozen  times.     An 
indulgent  clerk  told  her  not  to  hurry. 

Her  final  choice  fell  upon  a  new 
travel  book  of  the  Orient  and  an  an- 
thology of  modern  poetry.  Sh<:  loved 
poetry.  It  seemed,  somehow,  to  lift 
her  above  the  fiat  potato  fields.  For 
good  measure,  the  clerk  threw  in  a 
shopworn  copy  of  Barrie's  "Little 
White  Bird," 

Her  three  precious  volumes  Lucked 
under  her  arm,  Evelyn  joyously  seat- 
ed herself  by  her  father  for  the  re- 
turn journey.  She  had  not  meant  to 
look  into  the  books  until  her  arrival 
home  but  the  temptation  was  too 
great.  Presently  she  was  lost  to  ev- 
erything but  the  printed  page  as 
miles  of  dusty  road  flew  by. 

"Wonder  who  that  can  be." 

It  was  a  moment  or  two  before 
Evelyn  took  in  the  full  sense  of  hei 
father's  remark.  Then  she  looked  up. 
Could  it  be  they  were  almost  home? 

In  the  road,  directly  in  front  of  the 
house,  stood  two  figures.  Hugh  Bur- 
rill,  Mark  Terris'  right-hand  man, 
Evelyn  recognized  instantly.  The 
other,  who  looked  as  if  he  might  be 
under  twenty,  she  had  never  seen  be- 
fore. His  clothes  and  manners  were 
what  the  country  folk  commonly  call- 
ed "citified." 

"There's  some  kind  of  an  argument 
going  on,"  observed  Mr.  Terris, 
frowning  in  perplexity. 

Evelyn  pulled  herself  upright.  It 
did  look  as  if  her  father  might  be 
right.  The  voices  that  floated  their 
way  sounded  too  excited  to  be  friend- 
ly, while  an  occasional  shaking  fore-, 
finger  even  suggested  threats. 

Neither  Hugh  nor  the  stranger 
noticed  the  truck  until  it  was  almost 


upon  them.  As  Mark  Terris  slowed 
down,  a  fragment  of  the  heated  dia- 
logue became  audible. 

"Young  man,"  the  farm-hand  ad- 
dressed the  youth,  "let  me  tell  you 
for  the  last  time  there's  been  no 
stealing  around  here.  And  if  you 
dare  use  that  word  again — " 

"Who's  going  to  stop  me?"  came 
the  scornful  challenge.     "I've  a  right 
to  speak  the  truth,  haven't  I?" 
"Yes,  but  not  to  twist  it." 

"You're  the  one  that's  doing  the 
twisting." 

"What  do  you  mean?"  demanded 
Hugh  darkly. 

"Why,  how  can  you  expect  any  one 
to  believe  such  a  yarn  as  you've  been 
spinning?  If  the  sheep  traveled  all 
those  miles  straight  into  this  house 
here,  it  was  because  it  was  either 
carried  or  driven — " 

Sheep!  The  word  lashed  Evelyn 
like  a  whip. 

"It's  something  about  Clorinda, 
Dad,"  she  faltered  in  a  whisper. 

"Oh,  I'll  clear  it  up  right  away,"  he 
comforted  her. 

They  both  dismounted  and  ap- 
proached the  belligerent  pair. 

"I'm  Irving  Brandon,"  the  young 
man  crisply  introduced  himself.  "And 
I  take  it  you're  the  owner  of  this 
farm."  His  manner  was  a  trifle  more 
respectful  than  it  had  been  towards 
Hugh. 

"That's  right,"  assented  Mr.  Ter- 
ris.      "Now  what's  the  trouble?" 

"A  sheep  of  ours  has  been — 
been — "  The  speaker  balked  at  the 
ugly  word,  then  finished  lamely, 
"discovered  here  on  your  place." 

"Suppose  you  tell  me  all  about  it," 
returned  Mark  Terris.  calmly. 
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"There's  little  enough  to  tell.  My 
family  took  over  the  old  Forrester 
farm  a  short  time  ago  to  fix  up  for  a 
summer  place.  Soon  after  we'd  bought 
a  few  sheep,  the  best  one  of  the  lot 
mysteriously  disappeared."  The  su- 
spicious look  crept  back  into  the 
youth's  dark  eyes.  "Mysteriously,"  he 
repeated.  "Though  if  it  is  returned 
at  once,  no  questions  will  be  asked." 

Mark  Terris  stiffened.  "Questions 
do  not  disturb  us  in  the  least,"  he  an- 
swered pointedly,  "providing  they  are 
respectful  questions." 

Evelyn  had  been  standing,  a  silent 
listener,  wide-eyed,  fearful,  during 
the  foregoing  conversation.  "Oh, 
Dad,"  she  now  peaded  breathlessjy, 
"I  can't  give  up  Clorinda!" 

"If  she's  not  yours,  child,"  he  re- 
plied gently,  "you'll  have  to." 

"But,  Dad,"  she  persisted,  "there 
could  easily  be  some  mistake." 

That  there  was  no  mistake  was 
soon  proven.  The  lost  animal  clearly 
belonged  to  the  Brandons. 

With  the  precious  books  still  crook- 
ed in  her  arm,  Evelyn  hid  hersef  in 
her  room  that  she  might  not  witness 
the  transfer  of  property.  Determined- 
ly she  buried  herself  in  the  Barrie 
story. 

All  at  once  the  book  fell  to  the  floor 
with  a  bang.  An  uncomfortable 
thought  had  suddenly  stabbed  her — 
it  really  didn't  belong  to  ner!  If  she 
had  no  right  Lo  Clorinda,  she  had  no 
right  to  Clorinda's  wool,  and  if  no 
right  to  the  wool,  then  no  right  to  the 
books. 

What  nonsense!  That  hateful  boy 
had  said  nothing  about  the  wool. 
Why,  then,  should  she  let  it  trouble 
her? 


She  stopped  to  pick  up  Barrie.  But 

somehow  it  had  lost  interest  for  her. 
Untouched,  "The  Little  White  Bird" 
lay  where  she  had  dropped  it. 


Evelyn,  having  trudged  nearly  two 
miles  of  country  road,  was  beginning 
to  feel  rather  tired.  All  the  more 
welcome,  then,  was  the  friendly  voice 
that  called  out  to  her  from  a  passing 
Car. 

"May  I  give  you  a  lift?" 
Evelyn,  glancing  up,    saw    a    face 
that  matched  the  voice.     She  liked  the 
brown-eyed,  clear  skinned  girl  on  the 
spot. 

"Oh,  if  you  only  would!"  came  her 
grateful  answer. 

"Don't  tell  .me  that  you  intended  to 
tramp  all  the  way  to  Ashboro.  Why, 
it  must  be  every  bit  of  seven  miles." 

"Nearly  eight,"  said  Evelyn,  drop- 
ping onto  the  offered  seat.  "My  father 
was  too  busy  to  take  me  today,  so  I 
had  to  go  afoot." 

"Was  your  errand  so  important?" 
ventured  the  new  acquaintance. 
"Wouldn't  it  wait?" 

"No."  Evelyn  drew  in  her  breath 
sharply. 

"I  see  you  have  some  books,"  con- 
tinued the  girl  at  the  wheel  with  ea- 
ger interest. 

"Do  you  like  books?"  shyly  asked 
Evelyn. 

"I  should  say!  I've  always  wanted 
to  be  a  librarian  and  would  be  if  ray 
father  didn't  think  it  would  look  as  if 
he  couldn't  support  me.  But,  you  see, 
I  wouldn't  be  doing  it  for  the  money 
in  it.  Now  tell  me  about  the  books  you 
have  there." 
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'I'm  taking  them  to  the  book-shop 
to  get  my  money  back." 

"You  didn't  like  them,  then?" 

"It  wasn't  that,"  soberly  explained 
Evelyn.  "They  really  don't  belong  to 
me." 

Without  quite  knowing  how  it  hap- 
pened she  suddenly  found  herself 
plunging  into  Clorinda's  stormy  his- 
tory. She  confided  every  little  de- 
tail, ending  with  her  own  keen  book 
hunger  and  the  pitiful  scarcity  of 
good  reading  matter  for  miles  and 
miles  around.  When  she  had  finish- 
ed, expecting  a  sympathetic  response, 
what  was  her  dismay  to  hear  peal  af- 
ter peal  of  almos.t  hysterical  laugh- 
ter. 

"It's  just  too  funny  for  anything!" 
sputtered  the  girl  by  her  side. 

Tears  smarted  in  Evelyn's  eyes.  "I 
don't  see  the  joke,"  she  stammered 
miserably. 

"Oh,  my  dear,  forgive  me!''  apol- 
ogized her  companion.  "But  it  hap- 
pens I'm  going  in  town  for  a  scarf  I 
ordered  at  the  Loom  Shoppe  and  I'm 
positive,  from  what  you  tell  me  and 
something  Miss  Ada  let  drop,  it  must 
have  been  made  from  the  wool  of 
your  Clorinda,  who  happens  to  be  my 
Clorinda  too." 

"Your     Clorinda?"     Evelyn     was 
stupefied. 

"I'm  one  of  the  Brandons,"  enlight- 
ened the  stranger.  "Lelia  Brandon. 
And  Irving's  my  brother  who  took 
that  high-handed  way  of  getting  our 
stray  animal  back,  though  he  didn't 
tell  me  the  whole  story.  She  evident- 
ly wandered  off  to  find  her  lost  lamb 
who    found    her    way    home    herself. 


Now  I've  three  things  to  propose  to 
you — by  the  way,  won't  you  let  me 
call  you  by  your  first  name?"  she 
asked  shyly. 

"Evelyn,"  came  the  equally  shy  re- 
sponse. 

"Well,  then,  Evelyn.  First,  you're 
going  to  keep  those  books." 

"Oh,  no!"  demurred  Evelyn. 

"Oh,  yes!"  overruled  Lelia.  "Sec- 
ondly, you're  going  to  take  Clorinda 
back—" 

"Oh,  no!:' 
"Together  with  Clorinda,  Junior. 
As  a  token  of  our  friendship,  if  noth- 
ing more.  Now  for  the  third  propos- 
al. Suppose  you  and  I  start  a  circu- 
lating library." 

A  circulating  library!  Evelyn 
gasped  with  the  wonder  and  delight 
of  it. 

"The  neighbors  who  really  love 
good  reading  matter,"  continued  Lel- 
ia, "will  be  willing  to  pay  a  nominal 
sum  for  the  loan  of  it.  Besides,  I've 
a  number  of  books  I'll  gladly  contrib- 
ute to  start  things  going." 

"Perhaps,"  suggested  Evelyn  be- 
tween laughter  and  tears,  "big  and 
little  Clorinda  will  buy  more  for  us  in 
time." 

"And  that  scapegrace  brother  of 
mine  must  make  good  in  the  same 
way,"  determined  Lelia.  "We'll  make 
deliveries  in  my  car  and  I'm  going  to 
ask  mother  to  let  us  fix  up  a  small 
room  in  that  big  rambling  house  of 
ours  for  headquarters.  Oh,  it  will  be 
the  greatest  fun  ever,  Evelyn !  Is  it  a 
go?" 

The  starry  look  in  Evelyn's  eyes 
was  answer  enough. 


Troubles  are  like  babies — they  only  grow  by  nursing. 
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INSTITUTION  NOTES 


Mrsj.  J.  P.  Cook,  associate  editor  of 
The  Uplift  has  gone  to  Suffolk,  Va., 
where  she  expects  to  spend  several 
weeks  with  relatives. 

Owing  to  poor  weather  conditions 
our  watermelons  failed  to  mature  as 
early  as  in  previous  years,  but  we  are 
expecting  to  have  the  joy  of  the  first 
feast  on  or  about  August  10th. 

The  boys  on  the  cannery  force,  un- 
der the  supervision  of  Messrs  Yorke 
and  Walker,  have  been  quite  busy  for 
several  days  past,  during  which  time 
they  canned  several  hundred  gallons 
of  tomatoes.  These  tomatoes  have 
been  stored  away  for  Winter  use. 
— o — 

Rev.  R.  S.  Arrowood,  pastor  of 
McKimmon  Presbyterian  Church, 
Concord,  conducted  the  service  at  the 
Training  School  last  Sunday  after- 
noon. After  reading  the  "Parable  of 
the  Sower,"  Rev.  Arrowood  made  a 
most  helpful  and  interesting  talk  to 
the  boys. 

— o — 

Gray  Wright,  of  Cottage  No.  4,  who 
suffered  a  broken  leg  more  than  two 
months  ago,  returned  from  the  Con- 
cord Hospital  last  Friday.  This  was 
his  second  stay  at  the  hospital  for 
the  same  injury.  We  are  glad  to  re- 
port that  the  injured  member  is  very 
much  improved  and  that  Gray  will 
soon  be  able  to  get  about  on  crutches. 

Woodrow  Murray,  formerly  of 
Durham  Cottage,  who  was  paroled  in 
September  1932,  visited  friends  at  the 
School  recently.     Upon  being  paroled 


Woodrow  went  to  his  home  in  Ra- 
leigh, where  he  was  employed  in  a 
dry  cleaning  establishment  for  a 
year.  He  then  secured  a  position  in 
the  Carolina  Hotel  Soda  Shop,  where 
he  is  now  employed.  Woodrow  said 
his  stay  at  the  Training  School  had 
been  of  great  benefit  to  him  and  that 
he  wished  he  could  have  remained 
here  longer  and  advanced  further  in 
our  school  system. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  H.  Newell  and 
daughter,  Grace,  of  Goldsborc,  ac- 
companied by  another  daughter,  Mrs. 
Creighton  Peden,  of  Concord,  visited 
the  Training  School  last  Friday 
morning.  Mr.  Newell  is  farm  man- 
ager at  the  North  Carolina  State 
Hospital,  Goldsboro,  where  he  has 
been  employed  for  more  than  twenty- 
five  years.  After  being  conducted  ov- 
er the  farm  and  through  various  de- 
partments of  the  institution,  our  visi- 
tors expressed  themselves  as  being" 
delighted  with  the  manner  in  which 
the  work  is  being  carried  on  her. 
— o — 

Joe  Ramsey,  24  years  old,  of  Win- 
ston-Salem, called  on  us  last  week. 
He  was  allowed  to  leave  the  institu- 
tion abcut  six  ytars  ago.  Joe  now 
works  in  the  city  market  at  Winston. 
He  weighs  157  pounds  and  has  devel- 
oped into  a  fine  looking  young  man. 
Joe  stayed  at  the  Training  School  a 
little  more  than  four  years.  Upon 
being  he  admitted  he  entered  the  first 
grade  and  at  the  time  he  left  he  had 
ccmpleted  the  Eleventh.  la  a  conver- 
sation with  the  officials  of  the  insti- 
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tution  Joe  stated  that  he  would  not 
take  anything  for  what  the  School 
had  done  for  him. 

— o — 
Howard  Shaw,  one  of  our  old  boys, 
called  on  friends  at  the  School  last 
Saturday.  Howard  now  lives  in 
Statesville  where  he  is  employed  in 
Stintson's  Full  Fashioned  Hosiery 
Mill,  having  been  with  this  firm  over 
four  years.  Howard  is  now  24  years 
old,  is  married  and  the  father  of  a  ba- 
by boy,  17  months  old.  While  at  the 
School  he  worked  at  the  dairy  for 
about  eight  months  and  was  then 
transferred  to  Durham  Cottage  as  a 
house  boy.  He  was  driving  a  new 
model  Forcl  V-8,  was  well  dressed  and 
had  the  appearance  of  one  measuring 
up  to  the  requirements  of  a  good  citi- 
zen. 

— o — 
We  enjoyed  another  very  interest- 
ing ball  game  on  our  athletic  field 
last  Saturady  afternoon,  the  School 
lads  having  the  Winecoff  team  as 
their  opponents,  the  former  winning 
by  the  score  of  5  to  3.  It  was  our 
first  victory  over  the  Winecoff  boys 
this  season,  they  having  won  two 
previous  contests.  The  members  of 
the  visiting  aggregation  being  nearly 
all  left-handed  batters,  Manager 
Liske  decided  to  send  Russell,  our 
veteran  southpaw,  against  them,  and 
all  they  could  get  off  his  delivery 
were  six  widely  scattered  hits.  Two 
of  the  three  visiting  runs  were  un- 
earned. While  Russell  was  south- 
pawing  the  opposing  batters  into  sub- 
mission, his  team  mates  hammered 
two  Winecoff  pitchers  for  a  total  of 
thirteen   hits,   including  a   triple   and 


two  doubles.  The  School  lads  mark- 
ed up  their  first  counter  in  the  second 
inning  on  Queen's  double  and  a  single 
by  O'Briant.  Winecoff  put  a  run 
acrosis  in  the  fourth  on  a  single  by  J. 
Goodman,  a  sacrifice  h!t  ai'd  an  er- 
ror. The  visitors  took  the  lead  in 
the  sixth,  scoring  twice  as  R.  Utley 
singled,  Cooke  was  safe  on  an  error; 
both  runners  advanced  on  an  infield 
out,  scoring  later  on  Hopkins'  three- 
base  hit.  In  the  seventh  the  School 
boys  tied  the  score,  putting  two  runs 
over  on  singles  by  H.  Lefier,  Queen 
and  Poole  and  Paul's  double.  With 
two  out  in  the  eighth  frame  the 
School  lads  scored  what  proved  to  be 
the  winning  runs  when  Harris  reach- 
ed first  on  a  single  and  scored  on  H. 
Lefler's  triple,  the  latter  counting  on 
Paul's  single.  With  the  exception  of 
the  fourth  and  seventh  innings,  Rus- 
sell held  the  visitors  scoreless.  Both 
teams;  played  great  ball  in  the  field, 
each  team  making  two  fast  double 
plays.  J.  Goodman,  with  a  pair  of 
singles  was  the  only  visitor  to  con- 
nect for  more  than  one  hit.  Harris 
the  School's  third  baseman,  led  his 
team  at  bat,  getting  three  singles  in 
four  trips  to  the  plate.  H.  Lefler, 
Paul  and  Queen  drove  out  two  hits 
each.  "Peanut"  Gray,  playing  sec- 
end  for  the  Training  School,  starred 
in  the  field,  accepting  thirteen  chan- 
ces without  an  error.  In  the  ninth 
inning  with  two  men  on  bases,  "Pea- 
nut" made  the  outstanding  fielding 
play  cf  the  day  when  he  leaped  high 
to  make  a  one-handed  catch  of  R. 
Hopkins  hard  drive  and  tossed  to 
"Shorty"  Weatherly  to  double  J.  Fink 
off  second  base.     The  score: 
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R  H     E 
Winecoff  00010200  0—3     6     1 

J.  T.  S.  0  10  0  0  0  2  2  x— 5  13     2 

Two-base  hits:  Paul,  Queen.  Three- 
base  hits:  Hopkins,  H.  Lefler.  Double 
plays:  Harris,  Gray  and  Queen;  Gray 


and  Weatherly;  Hopkins,  J.  Goodman 
and  J.  Fink;  Whittington,  Hopkins 
and  J.  Fink.  Struck  out:  By  Russell 
1;  by  Whittington  1;  Hopkins  1.  Hit 
by  pitcher:  By  Russell  (J.  Utley). 
Umpires — Umberger  and  Ford. 


HONOR  ROLL  FOR  JULY 


ROOM  No.  1 
— A— 

Weatherly      and 


Troy 


George 
McPherson. 

— B— 
Claude     Hoyle,     Enest     Munger, 
Shannon    Broome,    Bill    Jackson    and 
Lester  Spain. 

ROOM  No.  2 
— A— 
Lewis,     Crabtree,     Russell     Ferris, 
George  Nelson  and  Glenn  Young. 
— B— 
William  McDade,  Hershell  Crews, 
Hubert    Davis,    John    Early,    Charles 
Everett,  Hubert  Gray,  Eugene  Hogan 
and  Ed.  Paul. 

ROOM  No.  3 
— A— 
Warren  Holleman,  Jack  Comer, 
Arthur  Frisby,  Allen  Barrett,  Edwin 
Grier,  Lewis  Hanna,  Warren  Med- 
lin,  Thomas  Brooks,  Fleming  Collins, 
Frank  Overby,  Sanford  Blankenship, 
Walter  Beaver,  Rufe  Tucker  and 
James  Lockamy. 

— B— 

Donald   Sloan,  Robert  Teeter,   Carl 


Everett,  Vernon  Bass  and  James  Ly- 
erly. 

ROOM  No.  5 
— A— 
Dallas  Beasley,  Henry  Chester, 
Thomas  Coble,  Bennie  Holland,  Lewis 
Janey,  Herman  Lamm,  Howard  Rice, 
Eugene  Tyndle,  Olive  Weaver,  Paul 
Shipes,  Alfred  Holleman  and  Nor- 
man Owens. 

— B— 
Homer    Jones,    Edwin    Newell,    Ro- 
land Davis  and  Laddie  Williams. 
ROOM  No.  6 
—A— 
Leonard  Watson  and  Boyce  Watts. 
— B— 
Clarence    Douglas,    David    Hodge, 
Lloyd  Pettus,  James  Singleton,  James 
Sperling  and  Edgar  Jackson. 
ROOM  No.  7 
— A— 
Homer  Bowin,  James  Estocks,  Jesr 
sie  Holleman,  Hilliard  Ruff  and  Clay- 
ton Watts. 

— B— 
John   Caddell,   Edward  Carpenter, 
Joe    McPherson,    Burrell    Rash,    Hu- 
bert Hooks  and  Charlie  Pennell. 
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HAVE  AN  AMBITION 


%  To  be  a  slave  when  one  might  be  a  king,  to  * 

%  walk  low  roads   when  one  might  tread  the  % 

*£  high,  to  crawl  when  one  might  as  well  take  % 

*  wings,  to  take  the  slime  when  one  might  % 
*S  have  the  sky;  to  mingle  with  those  whose 

%  lives  are  cheap  when  with  the  son's  of  God  % 

|*  one  might   commune,   to   have   the   shallow  * 

*  rather  than  the  deep,  to  choose  the  discord  |* 
f  rather  than  the  tune;  to  dwell  in  swamps  *> 
%  when  one  might  have  the  height,  to  have  a  ♦:♦ 
|*  hovel  for  the  heart  and  miss  the  golden  dome  % 

*  where  it  might  dwell  in  light — is  there  a  $* 
*4  greater  tragedy  than  this.  * 

%  — Clarence  Edwin  Flynn.  ♦ 

*  f 
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ANOTHER  "TEN  COMMANDMENTS" 

1.  Keep  skid  chains  on  your  tongue;  always  Say  less  than  you  think.  Cul- 
tivate a  low,  persuasive  voice.  How  you  say  it  often  counts  for  more  than  you 
say. 

2.  Make  promises  sparingly  and  keep  them  faithfully,  no  matter  ivhat  it 
costs  you. 

3.  Never  let  an  opportunity  pass  to  say  a  kind  and  encouAiging  thing  to  or 
about  somebody.  Praise  good  work  done,  regardless  of  who  did  it.  If  criti- 
cism is  merited,  criticize  helpfully,  never  spitefully. 

If.  Be  interested  in  others;  interested  in  their  pursuits,  their  welfare,  their 
homes  and  families.  Make  merry  with  those  vjho  rejoice,  and  mourn  with  those 
who  weep.  Let  every  one  you  meet,  hovjever  humble,  feel  thht  you  regard  him 
as  a  person  of  importance. 

5.  Be  cheerful.  Keep  the  corners  of  your  mouth  turned  up.  Hide  your  pains, 
worries  and  disappointments  under  a  pleasant  smile.  Laugh  at  good  stories 
and  learn  to  tell  them. 

6.  Preserve  an  open  mind  on  all  debatable  questions.  Discuss,  but  don't 
argue.     It  is  a  mark  of  superior  minds  to  disagree  and  yet  be  friendly. 

7.  Let  your  virtues,  if  you  have  any,  speak  for  themselves,  and  refuse  to 
talk  of  another's  vices.  Discourage  gossip.  Make  it  a  rule  to  say  nothing  of 
another  tinless  it  is  something  good. 

8.  Be  carefid  of  others'  feelings.  Wit  and  humor  at  the  other  fellow's  ex- 
pense are  rarely  worth  the  effort,  and  may  hurt  where  least  expected. 

9.  Pay  no  attention  to  iU-natured  remarks  about  you.  Simjoly  live  so  nobody 
will  believe  them.  Disordered  nerves  and  poor  digestion  are  common  muses 
of  back-biting. 

10.  Don't  be  too  anxious  about  getting  just  dues.  Do  your  xoork,  be  pa- 
tient, keep  your  disposition,  sweet,  forget  yourself,  and  you    will    be    respected 

and  rewarded. — Selected 
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THE  APPALACHIAN  STATE  TEACHERS'  COLLEGE,  BOONE 

This  institution  this  summer  is  making  an  unusual  record  of  en- 
rollment; the  first  term,  including  the  auxiliary  summer  school  at 
Dobson,  was  895,  and  for  the  second  summer  school  was  614.  Prac- 
tically all  who  were  in  attendence  were  experienced  teachers,  in  the 
number  37  hold  Bachelor's  degrees,  and  one  student  has  a  Master's 
degree.  There  are  40  applicants  for  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree 
at  the  close  of  the  summer  school  quarter,  on  the  23rd  of  this 
month.  This  will  make  the  total  number  of  degrees  conferred  this 
year  one  hundred  and  twenty.  Misses  Sue  Caldwell  of  the  county, 
Isabelle  Morris,  John  Oeheler  and  Maye  Shinn  of  Concord  were  the 

The  commencement  speaker  for  this  year  will  be  one  of  North 
Carolina's   most   distinguished   public    servants,    Governor   R.    A. 
Doughton. 
representatives  from  this  county. 

This  college  founded  and  fostered  by  the  Dougherty  brothers  has 
proven  to  be  a  marvel  for  progress,  and  continues  to  forge  to  the 
front  and  keep  in  step  with  the  other  institutions  and  is  recognized 
and  patronized  by  people  of  culture  and  learning  from  this  state 
and  other  states  throughout  the  country.  When  there  is  a  vision 
there  is  a  way  for  improvement  and  progress. 

4        $        4c        *        *        $        $ 

THE  BOY  IS  A  FOND  HOPE 

The  writings  of  Theodore  Roosevelt  have  never  ceased  to  attract 
interest.  Why?  Because,  his  every  thought  seemed  to  pulsate 
with  the  milk  of  human  kindness.  We  are  happy  to  note  that  the 
same  spirit  of  interest  in  humanity  has  been  emphasized  during  the 
administration  of  his  near  kinsman,  President  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt. 

The  man  with  a  heart  always  leaves  an  indelible  impression  for 
good,  but  the  man  actuated  by  selfish  motives  passes  out  with  a  dis- 
play of  flowers,  but  is  soon  forgotten.  This  is  sad  but  true.  In  this 
excerpt  from  the  writings  of  Theodore  Roosevelt  is  the  forecast  of 
what  to  expect  of  the  boy,  and  this  hope  suggests  involvements 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  adult  to  develop  by  precept  and  example 
the  best  in  the  boy : 
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Of  couxse  what  we  have7  a  right  to  expect  of  the  American  boy  is  that 
he  shall  turn  out  to  be  a  good  American  man.  Now  the  chances  are  strong 
that  he  wjill  not  be  much  of  a  man  unless  he  is  a  good  deal  of  a  boy.  He 
must  not  be  a  coward  or  weakling,  a  bully,  a  shirk,  nor  a  prig.  He  must 
work  hard  and  play  hard;  he  must  bo  clean-minded  and  clean-lived  and  be 
able  to  hold  his  own  under  all  circumstances  and  against  all  comers.  It 
is  only  on  those  conditions  that  he  will  turn  out  to  be  the  kind  of  man  of 
whom  America  may  be  proud.  In  life,  as  in  a  football  game,  the  principle 
to  follow  is:  "Hit  the  line  hard,  do  not  foul,  do  not  shirk,  but  hit  the  line 
hard." 


WHAT  A  BOY  CAN  DO 

Thes.e  are  some  of  the  things  a  boy  can  do 
He  can  shout  so  loud  that  the  air  turns  blue; 

He  can  make  all  sounds  of  beast  and  bird, 
And  a  thousand  more  they  never  heard. 

He  can  crow  or  cackle,  chirp  or  cluck, 

Till  he  fools  the  rooster,  hen  or  duck. 
He  can  mock  the  dog  or  lamb  or  cow, 

And  the  cat  himself  can't  beat  his  "me — ow." 

He  has  sounds  that  are  ruffled,  striped  or  plain; 

He  can  thunder  by  like  a  railway  train, 
Stop  at  the  station  a  breath,  and  then 

Apply  the  steam  and  be  off  again. 

He  has  all  his  power  in  full  command, 

He  can  turn  into  a  full  brans  band 
With  all  the  instruments  ever  played 

And  march  away  as  a  street  parade. 

You  can  tell  that  boy  is  very  ill 

If  he  is  wide  awake  and  is  keeping  still; 

But  earth  would  be — God  bless  their  noise! — 
A  dull  old  place  if  there  were  no  boys. 

The  author  of  the  above  verse  is  unknown.  However,  it  matters 
not  who  put  in  verse  the  thought  surely  knows  a  boy.  There  is  no 
discrimination  as  to  whether  the  boy  in  question  is  bad  or  good.  In 
fact  we  feel  that  there  is  some  of  the  good  and  bad  in  every  boy, 
the  composition  makes  him  interesting. 

The  concluding  thought  of  the  editor  is  that  a  boy  with  all  of 
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the  talent  given  in  the  poem  is  surely  worthy  of  the  finest  consider- 
ation. We  all  know  that  the  elements  of  boyhood  is  the  only  thing 
from  which  a  man  is  made.  Have  you  ever  thought  seriously  just 
what  you  are  doing  when  moulding  a  boy's  character  ? 


CONTROLLING  THE  TONGUE 

"One  of  the  most  difficult  things  in  this  world  to  get  control  of  is 
the  human  tongue.  Kipling  never  said  anything  truer  than  when 
he  wrote,  "Man  may  hold  most  any  post  if  he'll  only  hold  his 
tongue." 

"Before  you  set  your  tongue  to  action  get  it  under  perfect  con- 
trol. A  single  tongue  can  do  more  harm  in  the  world  than  a  batal- 
lion  of  soldiers,  for  soldiers  can  kill  but  bodies  while  the  tongue  can 
kill  reputations  and  characters.  It  is  too  bad  that  we  have  no  laws 
to  curb  tongues. 

"Compel  your  tongue  to  speak  helpful  messages  or  else  keep  it 
still. 

"Make  it  a  rule  of  your  life  to  use  your  tongue  for  high  purposes 
alone.  Resolve  to  speak  in  no  way  of  any  man  or  woman  unless  you 
can  speak  of  the  good  qualities  of  that  man  or  woman.  No  one  ev- 
er gained  happiness  out  of  injuring  the  feeling  or  character  of 
someone  else.  No  one  ever  failed  to  get  happiness  by  speaking  well 
of  other  people." 


IF  I  WERE  A  TEACHER 

"If  I,  as  a  teacher,  lived  up  to  that  challenge  as  I  did  my  part  in 
teaching  the  world's  boys  and  girls,  I  should  make  a  contribution 
far  greater  than  the  banker's  accumulations  of  dollars,  the  lawyer's 
drawing  of  briefs,  the  merchant's  trafficking  in  goods,  and  the  doc- 
tors mending  of  broken  flesh.  I  would  be  handling,  encouraging, 
developing  human  souls — boys  and  girls — the  finest  things  on 
man's  earth.  No  banker,  no  lawyer,  no  merchant,  no  doctor  should 
hold  his  head  higher  than  I.  If  I  were  a  teacher,  I  should  be  justly 
proud. 
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"If  I  were  a  teacher  I  should  want  the  imagination  to  look  out  up- 
on my  thirty  youngsters  and  see  in  them  not  just  feet  to  keep  in 
line,  heads  to  be  crammed  with  facts  with  a  pay  check  at  the  end  of 
the  month ;  but  rather  thirty  possibilities,  thirty  challenges.  Each 
one  has  something  in  him  different  from  every  one  else  in  the 
world.  I  should  want  to  help  my  children  to  find  that  "something." 
If  I  were  a  teacher  I  should  be  intensely  human. 

"If  T  were  a  teacher  I  should  hope  to  feel  as  one  American  school- 
teacher has  felt:  "I  thank  you,  parent,  for  lending  me  your  child 
today.  All  the  years  of  love  and  care  and  training  which  you  have 
given  him  have  stood  him  in  good  stead  in  his  work  and  in  his  play. 
I  send  him  home  to  you  tonight,  I  hope  a  little  stronger,  a  little  tall- 
er, a  little  freer,  a  little  nearer  his  goal.  Lend  him  to  me  tomorrow, 
I  pray  you.  In  my  care  of  him  I  shall  show  my  gratitude.  If  I 
were  a  teacher  I  should  be  wisely  humble. 

"Yes,  if  I  were  a  teacher  in  an  American  school  today,  I  should  be 
proud,  humble  and  I  should  be  happy." 


HIS  SPIRIT  SEEN  THROUGH  THE  MINDS  OF  MEN 

The  inventor  01  the  wireless,  Marquis  Marconi,  has  given  a  prac- 
tical demonstration  of  what  he  regards  as  his  greatest  contribution 
to  humanity — a  radio  lighthouse. 

His  "S.  0.  S."  wireless  has  saved  thousands  of  stranded  ^zzile  on 
the  ocean,  or  out  in  the  seas,  and  Lis  radio  lighthouse  u  ao  designed 
as  to  guide  ships  into  harbor  in  the  foulest  weather. 

A  successful  demonstration  of  his  invention  was  given  before 
government  officials  in  Italian  waters, — a  yacht  was-  brought  safely 
into  the  harbor,  the  inventor  and  captain  guiding  the  boat  blindly. 

An  exchange  gives  the  proud  expression  to  the  fact  that  it  is  in- 
vigorating to  turn  from  the  "turmoil  and  bloodshd  surrounding  us 
and  read  of  the  prowess  of  men  who  use  their  brain  and  apply  their 
skill  to  those  accomplishments  which  add  to  the  glory  of  the  race 
and  fulfillment  of  the  promise  of  its  creation." 
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WILLIAM  GASTON 

By  Mabel  Ivey  Seay 

THE  OLD  NORTH  STATE  FOREVEVR 

Carolina!  Carolina!  Heaven's  blessings  attend  her! 
While  we  live  we  will  cherish,  protect  and  defend  her; 
Though  the  scprner  may  sneer  at  and  witlings  defame  her, 
Our  hearts  swell  with  gladness  whenever  we  name  her. 

Hurrah!     Hurrah!     the  old  North  State  forever! 
Hurrah !     Hurrah !     the  good  Old  North  State ! 

Though  she  envies  not  others  their  merited  glory, 
Say,  whose  name  stands  the  foremost  in  Liberty's  story? 
Though  too  true  to  herself  e'er  to  crouch  to  oppression 
Who  can  yield  to  just  rule  more  loyal  submission? 

Plain  and  artless  her  son:j,  but  whose  doors  open  faster 
At  the  knock  of  the  stranger  or  the  tale  of  disaster? 
How  like  to  the  rudeness  of  their  dear  native  mountains^ 
With  rich  ore  in  their  bosoms  and  life  in  their  fountains ! 

Arid  her  daughters,  the  queen  of  the  forest  resembling, 

So  graceful  so  constant,  yet  to  gentlest  breath  trembling, 

And  true  lightwood  at  heart ;  let  the  match  be  applied  them, 

How  they  kindle  and  flame!     Oh,  none  know  but  who've  tried  them. 

Then  let  all  who  love  us,  love  the  land  that  we  live  in 

(As  happy  a  region  as  on  this  side  of  Heaven), 

Where  Plenty  and  Freedom,  Love  and  Peace,  smile  before  us, 

Raise  aloud,  raise  together,  the  heart-thrilling  chorus! 

— William  Gaston. 

"The  Old  North  State  Forever,"  a  Gaston,  a  native  of  Ireland  and  a  man 
song  that  will  live  as  long  as  the  Old  of  letters,  was  killed  when  William 
North  State  itself,  will  ever  be  cher-  was  only  three  years  of  age.  Dr. 
ished  by  those  who  like  to  sing  the  Gaston  came  to  this  country  and  set- 
song  beginning:  tied  in  New  Bern  several  years  before 
"Carolina!  Carolina!  Heaven's  the  Revolution.  As  New  Bern  was 
blessings  attend  her."  the   scene   of  many  British   atrocities 

Few    of     the     younger     generation  and  bloody  murders,  feeling  naturally 

know  anything  about  William  Gaston,  ran  high  between  the  Whigs  and  To- 

who   should   be   remembered  not  only  ries.     The  death  of  Dr.  Gaston  is  an 

as  the  author  of  our  state  song  but  example  of  one  of  the  worst  horrors 

who  s,hould  also  be  held  up  as  a  model  of  the  strife. 
of  talent  and  virtue.  When  the  Tories  gathered  to  attack 

William  Gaston  began  life  in  a  sad  New  Bern,  in  August,  1791,  Dr.  Gas- 
way,  as    his    father,    Dr.     Alexander  ton  fled,  with  his  wife  and  two  chil- 
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dren,  knowing  that  he  would  lose  his 
life  if  he  fell  into  their  hands.  As 
he  stepped  into  the  boat  to  go  down 
the  river  in  search  of  a  place  of  safe- 
ty, the  Tories  came  up.  One  of  them 
raised  his  rifle  and,  leveling  it  over 
Mrs.  Gaston's  shoulder,  shot  her  hus- 
band. Thus,  William  was  fatherless 
at  the  age  of  three,  but  he  grew  up  to 
be  as  brilliant  a  man  of  letters  as  his 
father  had  been.  With  the  exception 
of  Dr.  Mitchell,  William  Gaston  was 
probably  one  of  the  most  learned  men 
who  ever  lived  in  the  state,  having 
filled  many  positions,  of  trust. 

One  of  the  fondest  moments  of  his 
life  was  when  he  graduated  with  first 
honors  from  Princeton.  Even  as  a 
child,  he  was  unusually  quick  and 
brilliant,  always  standing  at  the  head 
of  his  class.  When  he  was  seven 
years  of  age,  one  of  his  classmates 
said  to  him,  "William,  why  is  it  that 
you  are  always  at  the  head  of  your 
class  and  I  am  always  at  the  foot?" 
to  which  he  replied,  "There  is  a  rea- 
son, and  if  I  tell  you,  you  must  keep 
it  a  secret  and  do  as  I  do.  Whenever 
I  take  up  a  book  to  study,  I  first 
pray  a  little  prayer  my  mother 
taught  me,  that  I  may  be  able  to 
learn  my  lesson." 

To  this  lesson:  "If  anyone  lack 
wisdom,  let  him  ask  of  God,"  William 
attributed  not  only  his  success  in 
school,  but  all  the  later  successes  in 
life. 

After  graduating  from  Princeton, 
he  studied  law  and  arose  to  the  head 
of  his  profession.  After  holding  many 
prominent  positions,  his  success  was 
climaxed  by  his  being  elected  a  judge 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  North  Caro- 
lina, making  a  most  capable  and  con- 


scientious judge.  Judge  Ruffin,  chief 
justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  at  the 
time,  described  him  with  a  most  fit- 
ting phrase,  "he  was  a  good  judge 
and  a  good  man,"  a  simple  but  ex- 
pressive tribute. 

Judge  Gaston  died  as  he  had  lived. 
One  morning  he  suffered  from  faint- 
ness  while  performing  his  duties  as 
judge  in  the  courthouse  at  Raleigh 
and  was  carried  to  his  room.  That 
evening  a  few  friends  gathered 
around  him.  He  seemed  unusually 
cheerful  and  the  conversation  touched 
many  themes.  The  question  of  wheth- 
er or  not  there  is  a  God  was  brought 
up.  Raising  himself  in  bed  so  as  to 
speak  with  greater  force,  he  said, 
"We  must  believe  and  feel  that  there 
is  a  God,  all-wise  and  almighty."  He 
fell  back  dead  as  the  last  word  was 
uttered. 

Though  the  man  has  died,  his  song 
and  his  memory  will  love  forever. 

It  is  said  that  Judge  Gaston  wrote 
the  song,  "The  Old  North  State  For- 
ever," because  of  some  sneering  re- 
mark made  by  an  outsider  relative  to 
North  Carolina,  her  people  and  her 
resources.  It  met  with  an  enthusias- 
tic reception  in  all  sections  of  North 
Carolina,  and  it  wasn't  long  before 
adults  and  children  were  singing  it 
en  all  suitable  and  appropriate  oc- 
casions. 

The  melody  has  oft  been  declared 
by  noted  musicians  to  be  one  of  the 
most  inspiring  that  ever  has  been 
written.  Every    North    Carolinian 

should  be  proud  of  it:  and  also  of  the 
words.  Despite  this  fact,  however 
there  are  comparatively  few  citizens 
who  know  the  words  of  one  or  more 

verses.     One   of  the  things   that   the 
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schools  of  the  svata  should  do  by  all  'Though   the  qcorner   may   sneer 
means   is  to  make  every   pupil   learn  at  and  witlings  defame  her, 

the   words   and  the   music.     There   is  Our   hearts    swell    with   gladness 
nothing  more  inspiring  than  to  hear  whenever  we  name  her — 

a    group    of    North    Carolinians    sing 

their  state  song  and  sing  it  correctly:  The  Old  North  State  forever!" 


DON'T  QUIT 


When  things  go  wrong,  as  they  sometimes  will, 
When  the  road  you're  trudging  seems  all  up  hill, 
When  the  funds  are  low  and  the  debts  are  high, 
And  you  want  to  smile,  but  you  have  to  sigh, 
When  care  is  pressing  you  down  a  bit. 
Rest  if  you  must,  but  don't  you  quit. 

Life  is  queer  with  its  twists  and  turns, 

As  everyone  of  us  sometimes  learns, 

And  many  a  failure  turns  about, 

When  he  might  have  won  had  he  stuck  it  out ; 

Don't  give  up,  though  the  pace  seems  slow —  . 

You  may  succeed  with  another  blow. 

Often  the  goal  is  nearer  than 

It  seems  to  a  faint  and  faltering  man, 

Often  the  straggler  has  given  up 

When  he  might  have  captured  the  victors's  cup ; 

And  he  learned  too  late,  when  the  night  slipped  down 

How  close  he  was  to  the  golden  crown. 

Success  is  failure  turned  inside  out — 

The  silver  tint  of  the  clouds  of  doubt. 

And  you  can  never  tell  how  close  you  are, 

It  may  be  near  when  it  seems  afar; 

So  stick  to  the  fight  when  you're  hardest  hit — 

It's  when  things  seem  worst  that  you  mustn't  quit. 

— Exchange. 
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OUR  NATIONAL  HUMILIATION  AND 
DISGRACE 


The  widespread  sin 
among  all  classes  is,  our  national  hu- 
miliation. The  silent  approval  of,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  eager  haste  to  se- 
cure divorces  on  the  part  of  the  up- 
per crust,  has  become  our  national 
disgrace.  In  the  light  of  common  de- 
cency and  the  teachings  of  the  New 
Testament,  the  most  absurd  reasons 
are  assigned  as  grounds  for  divorce. 
Mental  cruelty,  temperamental  in- 
compatibility, climatic  surroundings, 
and  other  absurdities  are  plead  as  a 
justification  for  severing  the  marri- 
age ties. 

Every  one  knows  that  in  most  cases 
the  chief  desire  is  to  tie  up  with  some 
one  else.  Even  before  the  divorce 
court  has  rendered  its  decisions,  the 
press  teems  with  stories  of  the  com- 
ing marriage.  Are  we  to  become  a 
nation  that  treats  lightly  legalized 
prostitution?  Jesus  has  spoken  with 
authority  on  this  issue:  "Whosoever 
shall  put  away  his  wife,  and  marry 
another,  committeth  adultery  against 
her.  And  if  a  woman  s;hall  put  away 
her  husband  and  be  married  to  anoth- 
er, she  committeth  adultery." 

Much  is  being  said  about  what  has 
been  done  to  relieve  child  labor  and 
what  is  being  done  to  provide  better 
homes  for  the  people.  Well  and  good! 
But  do  not  forget  that  Jesus  protect- 
ed childhood  by  guarding  the  purity 
and  the  perpetuity  of  the  family  in 
making  secure  the  marriage  relation. 
The  divorce  evil  is  the  deadly  sin 
against  childhood.  The  real  and  abid- 


(N.  C.  Christian  Advocate) 

of  divorce  ing  security  of  the  home  rests  with 
the  sanctity  of  the  marriage  tie.  Not 
the  house  and  the  electric  current,  but 
the  family,  with  marital  and  patern- 
al love  there,  makes  the  home.  We 
are  not  breaking  down  in  the  cabin 
and  the  cottage,  but  in  the  big  house 
and  the  place  of  state.  Reno  is  our 
disgrace.  Washington  and  Lee  made 
glorious  Mount  Vernon  and  Arling- 
ton because  of  the  domestic  virtues 
enthroned  there.  These  same  virtues 
that  shone  around  the  humble  fire- 
sides had  a  big  place  in  making  Val- 
ley Forge  and  Gettysburg  the  syno- 
nymns  of  endurance  and  valor. 

The  day  came  in  ancient  Rome 
when  the  Roman  matron  lost  her  vir- 
tue and  the  one  and  only  disgrace 
was,  to  be  poor;  then  the  Roman  sol- 
dier who  had  carried  the  eagles  afar 
lost  his  courage  and  the  eagles  went 
down.  To  feed  the  populace  and  to 
amuse  the  crowd  was  not  sufficient  to 
save  the  empire.  Secretary  Wallace 
may  be  God's  first  assistant  in  regu- 
lating the  food  supply  of  the  nation, 
but  it  is  the  homely  virtues  cherished 
in  the  life  and  homes  of  the  people 
that  will  save  the  Republic. 

The  big  headlines,  tell  of  the  social 
security  that  is  coming  with  the 
homestead  experimentation  of  the  na- 
tional government  by  which  acres  and 
houses  are  to  be  put  within  reach  of 
the  masses.  Families  now  without 
houses  and  lands  are  to  be  supplied 
and  the  hcrdes  of  tenants  are  to  dis- 
appear.    But  to  what  purpose  will  all 
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this  be  if  the  domestic  virtues  hav? 
disappeared  and  the  plain  teachings 
of  the  New  Testament  are  set  at 
naught? 

Could  we,  beginning  at  the  White 
House,  wage  a  crusade  against  lax 
divorce  laws  and  all  else  that  threat- 
ens the  purity  and  the  l  erpetuity  of 
the  family,  we  would  have  more  con- 
fidence in  the  proclamations  of  this 
day. 

The  best  evidence  of  the  deep  dam- 
nation into  which  we  have  fallen  is 
this  present  reliance  on  money  and 
the     materials    to    save    the    nation. 


Liquor  and  war  and  the  gratification 
of  lust  favor  the  making  of  money 
and  for  furnishing  work  for  the  idle, 
so  these  national  evils  are  in  high  fa- 
vor. The  chief  weakness  of  this  pres- 
ent boasted  new  deal  is  that  it  is  too 
materialistic  —  moral  and  '  spiritual 
virtues  fade. 

Jesus  had  more  to  say  about  the 
family  and  itf.  permanency  than  of 
any  other  institution.  Our  security 
rests  with  Him  rather  than  with  any 
new  ventures  of  this  Republic.  May 
God  save  us  from  our  national  hu- 
miliation and  disgrace. 


COINAGE 

Before  coins,  such  as  nearly  every  nation  has  today,  were  in- 
vented, gold  and  silver  were  used  in  the  settling  of  accounts, 
but  in  these  operations  scales  were  used,  the  inconvenience  of 
which  is  apparent.  Thus  coins  and  measures  of  weight  bear  a 
strong  relationship  to  each  other. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  English  money,  the  monetary 
pound  was  once  a  pound  weight  of  silver.  This  system,  an  au- 
thority tells  us,  was  derived  from  the  money  of  Charles  the 
Great.  The  present  monetary  systems  of  Europe  all  trace  back 
to  the  pound  of  silver. 

The  necessity  of  weighing  was  done  away  with  with  the  in- 
vention of  coins,  which  in  classical  antiquity,  it  is  asserted, 
were  first  used  in  Lydia.  In  the  Grecian  states,  coins  were 
numerous  and  while  this  multiplicity  of  coinage  was  removed 
by  the  Roman  Empire,  it  reappeared  with  the  breaking  up  of 
the  empire  of  Charles  the  Great.  Not  only  each  nation,  but 
nobles  and  cities  "usurped  the  right  of  coinage  or  had  it  heap- 
ed upon  them  by  feeble  monarchs." 

As  modern  centralized  states  became  rooted,  a  unification 
of  coinage  took  place  and  the  numerous  units  disappeared. 


— Capitol  News. 
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CHAPLAIN  NEEDED 

(Charity  and  Children) 


One  of  the  greatest  economies  that 
the  state  could  make  at  this  time  is 
the  employment  of  a  chaplain  for  our 
penal  institutions.  At  the  present 
time  our  religious  efforts  in  behalf  of 
our  criminals  is  done  in  a  hit  or  miss 
fashion  without  anything  like  a  defi- 
nite program. 

The  religious  forces  are  perfectly 
willing  to  render  whatever  help  that 
is  necessary  but  they  lack  leadership 
and  direction.  If  the  state  would  em- 
ploy a  good  sensible  man  who  had  or- 
ganizing ability,  he  could  direct  the 
religious  program  for  all  of  the  pris- 
oners, whether  they  were  in  one  of 
the  main  prisons  or,  in  grcuys,  on  the 
roads  of  the  state. 

He  would  know  before  hand  when 
a  group  of  prisoners  were  to  be  sent 
to  a  certain  community.  He  could 
write  to  the  pastors  conference  or 
some  religious  group  in  that  commu- 
nity and  ask  that  services  be  held  and 
a  coiirse  of  religious  instruction  car- 
ried out. 

He  would  also  know  when  the  time 
of  the  prisoners  were  to  expire  and 
could  ask  the  welfare  groups  to  be 
on  the  lookout  for  jobs  for  them. 

There  are  of  course  some  things  he 
would  not  be:  he  would  not  be  a  pa- 
role officer;  he  would  not  be  expert  in 
the  management  of  prison  affairs  but 
he  would  be  the  official  head  of  the 


religious  forces  that  are  working  for 
the  betterment  of  all  of  the  people. 

The  state  ordered  the  election  of  a 
chaplain  some  years  ago.  The  task 
of  electing  one  was  turned  over  to  the 
welfare  board.  An  inexperienced 
boy  was  elected  and  the  experiment 
was  a  complete  failure.  The  boy  be- 
gan at  once  to  give  out  interviews  to 
the  papers  and  less  than  no  time  at 
all  he  was  fired.  The  office  has  been 
vacant  since  that  time.  The  state 
forces  became  so  disgusted  that  they 
never  employed  another,  in  the  sense 
of  one  man  directing  the  religious  life 
of  all  prisoners. 

We  have  plenty  of  men  in  a  half 
dozen  different  denominations  who 
could  render  the  state  a  most  impor- 
tant service  if  given  charge  of  the  re- 
ligious life  of  the  prisoners.  His  two 
chief  qualifications  should  be  religion 
and  common  sense. 

The  religious  forces  of  the  state 
are  both  willing. and  able  to  conduct 
stitucion  and  road  camp  in  the  state 
religious  services  in  every  penal  in- 
but  they  are  lacking  in  official  leader- 
ship. The  lives  reclaimed  from  crime 
and  the  money  saved  in  repeaters 
would  be  many  times  greater  than  the 
little  required  to  set  up  a  central  one 
man  office.  Give  us  a  chaplain  and 
we  will  do  the  work. 


Even  if  you  are  on  the  right  track  you  will  be  run  over  if  you 
sit  there. — Selected. 
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TWENTY  YEARS  AGO 

(Selected) 


Following  the  assassination  of  the 
Archduke  Francis  Ferdinand,  heir 
presumptive  to  the  throne  of  Austria- 
Hungary,  on  June  28,  1914,  the  stage 
was  speedily  set  for  the  Great  War, 
which  formally  began  by  Austria's 
declaration  of  war  on  Servia  exactly 
one  month  later,  on  July  28th. 

Other  declarations  of  war  following 
with  dramatic  swiftness,:  Germany 
against  Russia,  August  1,;  Germany 
against  France,  Belgium  and  Eng- 
land August  4.  Thus  by  August  4 
all  hope  of  averting  a  general  Euro- 
pean war  had  vanished,  and  in  a  few 
months  Germany,  Austria,  Turkey 
and  Bulgaria  (known  thereafter  as 
the  Central  Powers)  faced  practically 
all  the  rest  of  Europe  (designated  as 
•the  Allies.) 

With  the  entry  of  the  United  States 
and  most  of  the  countries  of  the  west- 
ern hemisphere  into  the  war  on  the 
side  of  the  Allies  in  1917,  no  less  than 
23  nations  were  arrayed  against  the 
four  Central  Powers. 


The  total  number  of  men  mobilized 
was  nearly  65  million,  of  which  ap- 
proximately two-thirds  were  on  the 
side  of  the  Allies.  The  Allied  losses 
were  5,152,115  killed  or  died,  12,  831,- 
004  wounded,  and  4,121,090  prison- 
ers; or  missing.  The  Central  Powers 
lost  3,386,200  killed  or  died,  8,388,- 
448  wounded,  and  3,629.829  prisoners 
or  missing. 

War  expenditures  reached  the  in- 
comprehensible total  of  186  billion 
dollars,  and  of  this  vast  sum  the  Al- 
lies also  spent  about  two-thirds. 

All  this  waste  of  lives  and  treasure 
is  still  reflected  in  the  unhappy  eco- 
nomic condition  of  the  world.  Still, 
in  spite  of  the  ghastly  spectacle,  we 
find  the  same  national  and  racial  ha- 
treds which  existed  20  years  ago 
working  toward  another  war  which 
might  easily  be  more  terrible  than  the 
last. 

What  a  commentary  on  our  so-call- 
ed Christian  civilization ! 


START 

Give  of  your  best,  take  plenty  of  rest, 

Work  while  you  work  with  a  will; 
Life  is  not  drifting,  but  planning  and  lifting, 

A  question  of  brain-work  and  skill. 
Be  square  in  your  deal,  make  strong  your  appeal 

To  the  best  in  man's  nature  and  heart ; 
Find  room  for  expanding,  meet  everything  standing, 

Don't  fear  for  the  outcome,  but  start. 


-H.  O.  Spellman. 
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THE  INDIAN  OF  YESTER  YEAR  AND 
WHAT  WE  OWE  TO  HIM 

By  Mrs.  Charles  P.  Wiles 

"Long  ago  the  Great  Mystery  caused  this  land  to  be,  and  made  the  Indians 
to  live  in  this  land.  Well  has  the  Indian  fulfilled  all  the  intent  of  the  Great 
Mystery  for  him. 

"The  white  man  has  never  known  the  Indian.  It  is  thus:  there  are  two 
roads,  the  white  man's  road  and  the  Indian's  road.  Neither  traveler  knows  the 
road  of  the  other. 

"A  little  while  and  the  old  Indians  will  no  longer  be,  and  the  young  will  be 
even  as  white  men." — Chief  Hiamovi. 


It  does  not  give  us,  as  Americans, 
a  prideful  feeling  to  be  obliged  to 
confess  that,  on  the  whole,  we  know 
little  about  our  first  Americans*  We 
are  likely  to  forget  the.  title  bestowed 
upon  the  Indian  in  the  early  days  of 
his  contact  with  the  white  man,  "Na- 
ture's Gentleman!" 

We  think  of  the  Indian  in  the  lan- 
guage of  Pope, — or,  follow  the  idea 
of  one  of  biased  mind  who  held  that 
there  is  no  good  Indian  but  a  dead 
Indian.  Perhaps  we  have  not  troub- 
led to  read  about  him,  there  being  so 
much  attractive  literature  of  more  re- 
cent date  at  hand.  It  is  even  said 
that  our  government,  efficient  as  it  is, 
was  muddling  along  in  its  efforts  for 
the  Red  Man  until  the  Meriam  Sur- 
vey came  out. 

And  yet,  there  is  not  one  of  our 
forty-eight  states  but  has.  an  Indian 
element  in  its  population.  To  be 
sure,  Delaware  has  but  five.  But  it 
may  come  as  a  surprise  to  learn  that 
North  Carolina  Lakes  sixth  place  with 
its  15,579  Indians. 

According  to  "Indian  Geography" 
there  are  six  main  areas  where  In- 
dians   dwell, — the   Atlantic    seaboard, 


the  forest  and  lake  region  of  the 
western  Great  Lakes,  the  central 
plains,  and  western  plateaus,  Oklaho- 
ma, which  is  the  Red  Man's  state,  the 
southwest  and  the  Pacific  coast. 

They  are  classed  by  anthropolo- 
gists into  five  groups,  on  the  basis  of 
the  way  in  which  they  secured  their 
food, — deer  hunters,  buffalo  hunters, 
fishers,  plant  gatherers  and  cultivat- 
ors. 

It  is  this  last  named  group  which 
has  given  an  invaluable  gift  to  the 
world  in  the  development  of  certain 
now  universal  food  stuffs.  For  "it  is 
upon  the  food  supply  of  the  world 
that  the  Indian  has  exerted  the  great- 
est influence,"  says  the  encyclopedia. 

For  countless  generations  corn, 
particularly  in  the  great  southwest, 
has  been  the  mosft  important  article 
of  food  of  the  race.  Around  its  cul- 
ture religious  ceremonies  were  built; 
a  ceremony  at  the  planting  of  the 
seed;  one  for  invoking  rain;  for  be- 
seeching a  good  crop;  at  the  harvest- 
ing of  the  grain.  There  is  a  ceremony 
at  the  grinding  of  it  into  meal.  The 
Indian  can  scarcely  understand  the 
spirit  of  the  white  man  who  will  even 
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plant  his  crop  without  a  prayer. 

Migrating  bands,  moving  north- 
ward and  eastward  centuries  ago, 
took  the  precious  seed  with  them. 

Some  time  ago  the  last  "Medicine 
Man"  of  Mandans,  North  Dakota,  be- 
came a  Christian.  He  was  the  thirty- 
third  priest  in  line  of  direct  descent 
and  his  daughter  was  the  "Keeper  of 
the  Sacred  Corn,"  it  being  the  custom 
to  keep  the  most  perfect  seed  from 
each  year's  harvest  for  the  next 
year's  planting.  A  lecturer,  in  speak- 
ing of  this,  went  on  to  speculate  as  to 
how  many  centuries  it  had  taken 
these  primitive  people  to  develop  the 
tropical  plant  with  head  as  small  as 
a  grain  of  wheat  into  a  useful  staple 
and  then,  through  long  years,  accli- 
mate it  to  regions  of  frost. 

Other  vegetable  converted  from 
wild  to  cultivated  species  by  the  In- 
dian are  potatoes,  sweet  and  white, 
tomatoes,  squash  and  several  varie- 
ties cf  beans.  The  Jamestown  Colo- 
ny would  have  starved  during  the 
first  year  without  the  Indian  vegeta- 
bles, and  hominy,  the  product  of  corn. 
In  later  years,  Indian  corn  has  re- 
lieved famine  in  various,  parts  of  the 
world. 

Other  food  products  of  Indian  art 
are  maple  sugar  and  maple  syrup, 
while  pemican,  a  preparation  of  dried 
meat  and  fish,  has  been  carried  to 
both  the  north  and  south  pole.  Cot- 
ton, co-existent  in  both  hemispheres, 
was  developed  by  the  Indians  and 
used  in  the  weaving  of  textiles. 

Nor  would  we  forget  that  it  was 
Indians  of  the  South  American  con- 
tinent who  gave  to  the  world  the  nu- 
tritious cocoa,  or  chocolate,  the  pea- 
nut, the  chile  or  red  pepper,  the  cas- 


sava and  other  fruits.  A  recent  gov- 
ernment report  of  the  Agricultural 
Department  has,  issued  the  statement 
that  for  food  products  alone,  our  debt 
to  the  American  Indian  is,  annually 
the  enormous  sum  of  three  billion  dol- 
lars. 

Perhaps,  in  the  great  feats  of  en- 
gineering carried  out  in  the  irriga- 
tion projects  of  our  country,  we  have 
taken  pride  in  the  genius  of  our  mod- 
ern engineers, — and  rightly.  But  let 
us  go  back  some  centuries. 

In  the  arid  regions  of  the  south- 
west, water  is  a  necessity.  The  In- 
diana had  learned  that  by  deep  plant- 
ing a  bountiful  crop  could  be  produc- 
ed, hence  they  knew  the  lack  was  not 
due  to  the  soil  but  to  the  absence  of 
water.  They  planted  their  seed  at 
the  base  of  tablelands  that  the  mesa 
seepage  might  be  secured  in  addition 
to  direct  rainfall.  But  even  this  did 
not  bring  desired  results;  hence  the 
Indian  evolved  a  scheme  of  irriga- 
tion. Dams  were  built  and  canals 
and  ditches  constructed.  Individual 
canals  are  known  to  have  traversed 
a  distance  of  over  thirty  miles.  In 
Arizona  alone  over  200,000  acres  of 
desert  land  were  in  this  way  made 
available  for  cultivation  before  the 
white  man  made  his  appearance. 

Modern  engineers  have  utilized 
these  ancient  ditches  at  a  saving  to 
our  government  of  many  thousands  of 
dollars.  To  these  primitive  people 
belongs  much  honor,  in  that  they, 
with  the  crudest  possible  tools,  could 
reclaim  wastes  of  such  tremendous 
magnitude  and  make  them  "blossom 
like  the  rose." 

Then,  too,  the  Indian  trail  is  the 
father  of  our  modern  system  of  high- 
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ways.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  our 
Indian  brothers  usually  traveled  sin- 
gle file  their  paths  were  narrow,  but 
since  they  followed  the  line  of  least 
resistance,  they  became  the  guiding 
routes  of  the  pioneer  highway  and 
railroad  engineers,  the  Lake  shore, 
the  Mohawk,  the  Santa  Fe  and  the 
Yellowstone  Railroads,  particularly, 
having  constructed  their  road  beds 
along  the  courses  of  the  old  Indian 
trails. 

We,  of  another  race,  with  strongly 
developed      materialistic;      tendencies, 


may,  perhaps,  not  properly  appreci- 
ate the  contribution  of  a  higher  order 
which  the  original  American  has 
made  to  our  national  life.  When  we 
study  him  closely  we  find  that  we 
owe  him,  aside  from  our  debt  to  him 
economically,  a  sense  of  the  poetic  ap- 
preciation of  nature,  of  design  and 
color,  a  satisfaction  with  and  plea- 
sure in  simple  things,  a  highly  devel- 
oped power  of  intuition,  and  last  and 
most  important,  a  spiritual  depth  and 
vision. 


OLD  CAROLINA 


Nowhere  the  sun  more  brightly  shines 
Within  his  vast  and  fair  confines, 
Nowhere  the  moon  throughout  the  night 
So  floods  the  world  wTith  mellow  light, 

As  here  in  Carolina. 
From  mountain  range  to  ocean  shore 
Could  mortals  ever  ask  for  more  ? 
Could  nature  more  serenely  reign, 
Or  beauty  make  a  greater  gain 

Than  here  in  Carolina? 
Her  men  are  noble,  manly,  kind ; 
Her  women  fair,  sweet  and  refined, 
While  love  and  friendship  reign  supreme, 
And  all  that's  good  becomes  our  dream, 

Right  here  in  Carolina. 
0  favored  land  that  gave  me  birth, 
The  fairest,  best  of  all  the  earth, 
Within  her  borders  let  me  live 
'Till  back  to  her  my  all  I  give, 

My  dear  old  Carolina. 


— E.  L.  Stamey. 
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SONG  SERVICES  IN  THE  HOME 


By  Herbert 

There  is  nothing  quite  so  whole- 
some and  spiritually  helpful,  perhaps 
as  regular  song  services  in  the 
home  .  .  .unless,  indeed,  it  is  the 
prayer  service.  But  even  this  does 
not  seem  complete  without  a  good 
song  or  two. 

Music  is  a  universal  language,  a 
balm  for  the  spirit.  Good  songs  have 
led  many  a  soul  to  Jesus  which  ser- 
mons and  lectures  and  counsel  alone 
would  never  have  touched.  As  a  rule 
we  sing  part  of  character  into  our- 
selves or  somebody  else  does  it  for 
us.  When  we  are  worried,  what  is 
more  comforting  than  a  song  of 
trust!  Music  plays  a  potent  part  in 
human  life  and  it  is  time  for  the 
family  circle  to  recognize  this  fact. 

Bad  music  has  touched  many  a  lit- 
tle child  and  caused  him  to  weaken  in 
spirit.  Good  music,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  touched  other  little  souls 
with  glory-light.  What  a  child  sings 
has  a  dynamic  effect  on  the  little  life 
unfolding;  and  therein  lies,  a  great 
challenge  for  the  home. 

Have  you  ever  noticed  what  kind 
of  songs  your  child  is  singing  as  he 
plays  about  the  house?  Have  you  ever 
noticed  how  the  little  voice  rings  with 
reality?  Without  a  doubt  he  is  sing- 
ing some  favorite  song  of  his,  no 
matter  what  is.  He  may  have  a  bad 
conception  of  the  words;  they  may  be 
twisted  and  distorted  beyond  recog- 
nition. Yet,  as  he  sings  in  his  ramb- 
ling way,  something  back  there  in 
the  little  self  is  living  that  song! 
What  an  effect,  then,  a  homo  song 
service  with  some  attention  given  to 
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song  appreciation  should  mean  to  the 
little  one! 

Enlist  the  co-operation  of  every 
member  of  the  f  amily,  if  possible. 
When  the  older  ones  plunge  into  the 
service  with  zeal,  the  little  children 
will  follow. 

Care  should  be  used  in  selecting 
songs  for  little  children.  Songs,  of 
friendship,  of  nature,  of  Jesus  and 
his  love — these  are  themes  which  chil- 
dren love.  Be  sure  that  the  song- 
message  is  quite  well  understood. 
Have  the  little  ones  learn  the  lyric 
and  make  them  feel  its  message  as 
they  sing.  Praise  them  for  whole- 
hearted cooperation  and  call  atten- 
tion to  how  "beautiful"  their  voices 
sound. 

Have  Family  Broadcast  Night. 
Prepare  a  blind  broadcasting  station 
and  play  broadcast.  Let  little  Jane 
sing  a  bcIo  of  bar  favorite  song 
while  big  sister  accompanies  at  the 
piano;  or  little  Haywood  may  wish  to 
direct  the  family  chorus  with  his  fa- 
vorite. Solos,  duets,  chorus  work — 
all  this  will  create  an  interest  in 
song. 

Sometimes  it  adds  interest  to  divide 
the  family  into  two  choruses — Father 
and  his  Chorus  of  Boys  and  Mother 
and  her  Chorus  of  Girls.  These  two 
choruses  altei'nate  with  stanzas  of  a 
song,  but  join  each  other  in  the  cho- 
rus. 

Be  careful  with  the  child's  voice. 
Watch  the  pitch  of  a  song  and  select 
no  number  with  extremes  of  range. 
A  child  strains  unduly  on  too  high 
notes  and  this  could  injure  the  voice. 
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A  little  test  will  give  the  vocal  ranges 
of  the  children  and  voice-taxing  songs 
should  be  avoided.  You  will  find 
simple  melodies  within  the  octave  of 
middle  C  to  C  above  to  be  about  the 
average  child-voice  range.  But  there 
are  always  exceptions. 

These  song  services  will  be  worth 
their  weight  in  gold  if  these  rules  are 
followed : 

1.  Maintain  high  tides  of  interest 
by  avoiding  a  monotonous  program. 


2.  Make  the  message  of  each  song 
understood  and  lead  the  child  to  feel 
it. 

3.  Avoid  improper  songs. 

4.  Select  songs  with  great  care. 

5.  Give  the  child  a  prominent  part 
in  the  service. 

6.  Avoid  too  high  pitches. 

7.  Watch  the  voice  and  help  devel- 
op it. 

8.  Make  the  service  reverential. 


BE  CAREFUL  WHAT  YOU  SAY 

In  speaking  of  a  person's  faults, 

Pray  don't  forget  your  own ; 
Remember  those  with  homes  of  glass 

Should  seldom  throw  a  stone. 
If  we  have  nothing  else  to  do 

But  talk  of  those  who  sin, 
'Tis  better  we  commence  at  home 

And  from  that  point  begin. 

We  have  no  right  to  judge  a  man 

Until  he's  fairly  tried ; 
Should  we  not  like  his  company. 

We  know  the  world  is  wide. 
Some  may  have  faults — and  who  has  not? 

The  old  as  well  as  young; 
Perhaps  we  may,  for  aught  we  know, 

Have  fifty  to  their  one. 

Then  let  us  all  when  we  begin 

To  slander  friend  or  foe, 
Think  of  the  harm  one  word  may  do. 

To  those  we  little  know. 
Remember  curses  sometime  like 

Our  chickens  "roost  at  home." 
Don't  speak  of  others'  faults, 

Until  we  have  none  of  our  own. 


— Joseph  Kronthal. 
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TO  YOUNG  PEOPLE  OF  SEVENTY 


By  Mrs.  Lydia 

"Oh,  I  hate  to  think  of  growing 
old,"  said  the  young  girl  with  a  shud- 
der. "Well,  I  don't  know,"  thought- 
fully replied  her  schoolmate,  "I  like 
to  talk  to  my  grandmother.  I  can 
tell  her  things  even  better  than  I  can 
my  mother.  Grandma  has  more  time 
and  she  seems  to  understand  more." 

Blessed  be  the  young  people  of  sev- 
enty or  over.  Their  dear  faces  are 
wrinkled  and  their  hair  is  a  beautiful 
silvery  white,  but  in  their  hearts  is 
the  love  that  never  grows  old. 

Recently  I  had  a  letter  from  an 
unknown  friend  who  took  the  time  tc 
write  me  a  little  appreciation  of 
something  she  read.  She  had  been 
married  forty  years  and  had  just 
lost  her  husband.  She  had  been  a 
shut-in  for  twelve  years,  and  yet  her 
letter  was  so  cheering  and  so  delight- 
ful that  I  shall  never  forget  it  and  I 
took  it  to  my  class  at  Sunday  school 
and  read  it  to  them.  She  also  en- 
closed some  clippings  (she  apologized 
for  having  the  clipping  habit),  and 
these  were  useful  to  me.  So  that 
young  person  of  seventy  gave  good 
help. 

Another  woman  about  the  same 
age  has  recently  begun  to  write  sto- 
ries. She  had  dene  some  painting  for 
years,  but  the  concentration  hurt  her 
eyes  and  she  had  to  give  it  up.  She 
found  that  she  could  write  a  short 
time  each  day,  and  she  wrote  me  how 
delighted  she  was  in  her  new  occupa- 
tion. She  said  she  did  not  expect  to 
become  famous,  but  it  made  the  days 
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happier  for  her,  and  she  had  been 
asked  to  read  a  story  at  her  Club,  and 
•the  local  paper  was  interested.  Her 
life  was  full  of  interest  and  her  en- 
thusiasm kept  her  heart  young. 

Another  woman  who  is  young  at 
eighty  has  a  collection  of  exquisite 
pictures.  She  spends  days  getting 
the  proper  effects  and  people  come 
from  many  places  to  see  her  trea- 
sures.    She  is  too  busy  to  grow  old. 

Not  long  ago  there  was  an  old  cou- 
ple who  went  to  the  beach.  While 
there  they  got  into  conversation  with 
a  young  woman  who  was  attracted  to 
them  by  the  peace  and  pleasantness 
of  their  kind  eyes  and  soft,  wrinkled 
faces  under  snow-white  hair.  The 
young  woman  found  their  days  were 
full  of  simple  pleasures  and  routine 
duties,  and  the  charm  of  their  cour- 
tesy and  fineness  made  an  impression 
not  to  be  soon  forgotten.  The  young 
woman  went  home  and  wrote  a  story 
about  them  and  when  it  was  publish- 
ed she  received  letters  from  other 
young  people  of  seventy  or  more 
showing  up  the  same  busy,  happy 
lives  and  cheerful  outlook. 

It  is  not  always  possible  to  control 
the  health  of  the  body,  but  these  lives 
clearly  show  that  the  mind  and  the 
heart  need  never  grow  old.  Enthu- 
siasm, interest  in  other  lives,  kind- 
ness, cheerfulness  and  a  simple  yet 
deep  Christian  faith  to  continue  to 
keep  one  young  no  matter  how  many 
years  roll  by. 


A  noble  motive  is  a  public  good. — Selected. 
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TO  THINK  WELL 


By  James 

A  young  man  in  college  decided  up- 
on five  aims  in  life. 

1  To  think  well. 

2  To  speak  well. 

3  To  write  well. 

4  To  read  well. 

5  To  dress  wtll. 

In  after  years  this  samo  man  said, 
"These  are  still  and  will  always  be 
my  high  aims  in  life."  A  young  man 
with  such  noble  ambition  cannot  fail, 
nor  did  this  young  man  fail.  His 
life  has  been  a  series  of  successes. 

Another  young  lad,  fifteen,  said,  "I 
had  my  mind  bent  on  learning,"  and 
so  he  became  that  great  Chinese  phil- 
osopher Confucius,  whom  men  are 
still  quoting.  Confucius  was  born, 
547  B.  C.  He  said  many  wise  things. 
You  can't  keep  a  boy  down  who  says, 
at  fifteen,  "I  have  my  mind  bent  on 
learning." 

A  man,  now  sixty,  told  me  that  he 
could  not  remember  the  time  when  he 
did  not  crave  an  education.  His  pa- 
rents were  poor.  His  father  was  a 
drunkard.  How  was  he  to  get  an 
education?  But  he  found  a  way.  He 
became  an  errand  boy  after  school 
hours,  for  which  he  received  $  .10  a 
day.  He  saved  his  dimes  and  bought 
good  books  tc  read.  He  worked  his 
way  through  college.  He  had  to 
drop  out  several  times  to  earn  money 
with  which  to  continue  his  education. 
Did  he  accomplish  his  ambition?     Of 
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course,  he  did.  How  could  anything 
stop  a  young  man  with  such  determi- 
nation and  high  ideals?  Today  he  is 
an  editor,  writer  and  orator  of  na- 
tional reputation,  and  still  going 
strong.  He  has  inspired  thousands 
of  young  people  to  lofty  ambitions, 
for  his  life  is  devoted  to  training 
young'  people. 

There  is  still  a  great  shortage  of 
capable  men  in  the  world.  Only  a 
very  small  percentage  of  young  men 
are  willing  to  pay  the  pricf  of  self- 
denial.  Only  a  very  few  say,  at  fif- 
teen, "I  am  bent  on  learning."  Only 
a  small  number  of  young  men  decided 
to  think  well,  speak  well,  write  well, 
read  well,  dress  well,  and  live  well. 
Too  many  of  them  become  engrossed 
in  worldly  and  useless  pleasures,  and 
soon  fall  by  the  wayside.  They  live 
only  for  the  present,  with  no  thought 
of  the  future.  They  lack  the  will  to 
do  the  thing  they  know  they  ought  to 
do,  and  so  opportunity  passes  them 
by. 

The  world  may  owe  you  a  living, 
but  it  has  no  delivery  truck.  We  have 
■to  work  and  struggle  for  its  favors. 
Things  worthwhile  do  not  come  easy. 
It  is  resistance  that  builds  muscle.  If 
we  have  talents;  we  must  use  them, 
or  lose  them.  Practice  makes  per- 
fect. As  someone  has  said,  "Trifles 
make  perfection,  but  perfection  is  no 
trifle."     Are  vou   bent  on   learning? 


Did  universal  charity  prevail,  earth  would  be  a  heaven  and 
hell  a  fable. — Colton. 
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By  H.  V. 

Everyone  of  us  has  tucked  away  in 
his  or  her  heart  the  dream  of  an  ideal 
life  which  we  would  like  to  be  living:. 
We  close  our  eyes  and  make  schedules 
and  budgets  and  castles  in  Spain  to 
come  back  to  earth  with  a  murmured, 
"Oh  well,  some  day  .  .  ." 

I  remember  reading  once  a  story  of 
a  girl  who  led  a  rather  dowdy  life  but 
with  the  hope  that  sometime  things 
would  straighten  out.  One  day  she 
found  a  battered  motto:  "The  way  to 
begin  living  the  ideal  life  is  to  begin." 
She  decided  that  all  of  the  motto  was 
not  there  for  they  had  overlooked  tell- 
ing what  to  begin. 

Most  of  us  are  like  that.  We  want 
some  big  thing  to  happen,  some  jolt, 
some  special  direction  before  we  put 
our  ideal  into  practice.  And  so  we 
wait  and  wait,  and  perhaps  the  big 
thing,  the  jolt  or  the  directions  never 
come  our  way. 

There  are  no  special  directions. 
There  is  only  one  word:  "Begin!" 

Pick  out  the  little  things  in  your 
ideal  and  try  to  do  them.  Perhaps 
you  have  always  wanted  a  garden. 
Get  one;  even  if  it's  only  a  few  seeds 
in  a  box.  Perhaps  your  ideal  is  to 
have  a  home;  try  to  make  the  one 
room  you  are  living  in  as  near  the 
one  you  see  in  your  dreams  as  possi- 
ble.    You  can  do  it:   a  few  books,  a 
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gay  cushion.  If  you  are  one  of  those 
people  who  have  always  wanted  to 
travel  "some  day"  start  now.  You 
cannot  go  to  Egypt  or  Ceylon  but  you 
can  get  on  your  feet  and  walk.  There 
are  dozens  of  things  worth  seeing 
surely  around  whatever  place  you 
may  live.  Hunt  them  out  and  visit 
them.  Be  traveled  in  your  own  town 
or  city.  Watch  the  people  you  meet, 
study  them.  They  will  prove  almost 
as  interesting  as  the  ones  that  you 
would  meet  thousands  of  miles  away. 

Others  there  are,  who  only  want 
little  things  to  make  their  lives  follow 
a  favorite  pattern.  Seme  little  thing 
that  seems  almost  foolish  when  we 
think  of  it:  a  walk  around  the  block 
before  bedtime,  dainty  initials  on  our 
handkerchiefs,  a  bowl  of  flowers  on 
our  dining  table,  a  diary.  When  we 
$«top  to  think  we  wonder  why  we 
never  did  them.  "I  was  waiting  un- 
til. .  ." 

All  we  need  to  do  is  to  get  started. 
Squeeze  every  bit  of  living  that  we 
can  from  our  daily  lives.  Fill  the 
days  up  to  the  top.  Get  the  little 
things  going  and.  the  big  ones  will 
come.  And  if  they  don't,  at  least  we 
can  look  back  and  say,  "I  tried,  and 
there  is  a  heap  more  comfort  in  that 
than  in,  "It's  too  late  to  try  now." 


The  foundations  of  national  glory  art  set  in  the  homes  of 
the  people  and  they  will  only  remain  unshaken  while  the  fam- 
ily life  of  our  race  and  nation  is  strong,  simple  and  pure. 

— Selected. 
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A  STRIKE  IN  1834 


(Monroe 

Strikes  occurred  occasionally  as 
long  as  a  century  ago,  but  they  were 
generally  only  local  in  scope  and  in- 
volved few  workers  in  comparison 
with  thos,e  of  the  present.  An  account 
of  a  washerwomen's  strike  in  the 
London  Times  of  May  2,  1834,  con- 
tained the  following: 

"No  fewer  than  70  of  this  useful 
class  of  females  struck  at  Kensington 
for  higher  wages.  It  appears  that  two 
shillings  and  six  pence  per  diem,  and 
two  half  pints  of  beer,  had  been  the 
regular  scale  of  wages,  but  a  revolt 
was  agreed  upon  and  the  price  to  be 
demanded  fixed  at  three  shillings  per 
diem  and'  the  usual  beer  allowance. 

"After     a    considerable    time    had 
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been  occupied  in  parleying,  the  wash- 
erwomen gained  their  point,  and  af- 
ter taking  copious  libations  of  gin  re- 
turned to  their  tubs." 

A  strike  of  washerwomen  may  have 
been  a  serious  matter  100  years  ago, 
when  the  tub  and  washboard  were 
the  only  clothes  washing  equipment 
available.  But  such  a  strike  would  be 
of  little  concern  to  the  modern  house 
wife,  whose  washing  machine  enables 
her  to  take  care  of  the  household 
laundry  work  with  a  slight  outlay  of 
time  and  effort. 

Another  present  day  advantage  is 
that  the  machine  demands  no  wages, 
neither  does  it  have  to  be  placated 
with  a  daily  pint  of  beer. 


A  SMART  COLLIE 

(Selected) 


Dan  is  a  four-year-old  collie  who 
was  raised  by  Miss  Mary  Cushwa  at 
the  fish  hatchery  in  Clear  Spring, 
Maryland.  For  the  first  years  of  his 
life  Dan  was  lazy  while  the  rest  of 
the  Cushwa  family  busied  themselves 
with  the  affairs  of  the  hatchery 
where  the  state  breeds  trout  and  bass 
to  populate  the  streams  of  Maryland. 
Finally  the  dog  began  to  spend  more 
time  outdoors  with  the  persons  who 
cared  for  the  young  fish.  He  soon 
discovered  that  the  kingfishers  and 
blue-jays  made  life  dangerous  for  the 
young  bass  and  trout.  He  soon  made 
himself  active  in  routing  the  bird  en- 


emies, thereby  winning  the  gratitude 
of  his  mistress  who  had  tried  time  af- 
ter time  to  keep  away  the  birds 
searching  for  food  in  the  form  of 
spawn. 

The  trustworthiness  of  Dan  and 
the  real  value  he  has  proved  to  be 
to  the  hatchery  has  lead  Swepsonn 
Earle,  state  Conservation  Commis- 
sioner, to  issue  an  order  that  as  long 
as  Dan  lives  he  is  to  have  a  home  on 
the  edge  of  Cushwa  spawn,  not  only 
while  he  guards  the  young  fish,  but 
even  after  his  days,  of  usefulness  are 
passed. 
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BIG  THINGS  IN  LIFE 


(Reidsville 

A  study  of  the  life  of  any  success- 
ful man  shows  that  he  achieved  great 
things  because  he  kept  steadily  be- 
fore him  fixed  principles  by  which  he 
was  guided. 

Marshall  Field,  premier  merchan- 
diser, was  a  notable  example.  It  has 
been  said  that  he  had  twelve  domi- 
nant ideas  in  his  life  from  which  he 
never  swerved. 

They  were  the  value  of  time,  the 
success  of  perseverance,  the  pleasure 
of  working,  the  dignity  of  simplicity, 
the  worth  of  character,  the  power  ol 
kindness,  the  influence  of  example, 
the  obligation  of  duty,  the  wisdom  of 
economy,  the  virtue  of  patience,  the 
improvement  of  talent  and  the  joy  of 
originating. 


Review) 

Such  a  broad  scope  of  principles 
presents  a  real  task  to  any  man,  but 
the  successful  maintenance  of  such  a 
program  is  obvious.  Any  man  who 
can  adhere  to  such  a  fine  set  of  ideas 
is,  bound  to  be  outstanding  and  suc- 
cessful. A  community  with  a  fair 
representation  of  such  men  would 
soon  surge  ahead  of  all  its  competi- 
tors and  stand  out  as  a  model  for  all 
others  to  emulate. 

Many  men  have  achieved  greatness 
and  success  on  the  same  or  similar 
platform,  in  different  walks  of  life 
but  certainly  the  life  of  Marshall 
Field  is  a  fine  example  of  what  any 
man  can  do  if  he  sticks  to  the  right 
code  of  living. 


WHAT  TIME  IS  IT? 

It  is  time  to  be  brave.  It  is  time  to  be  true. 
It  is  time  to  be  finding  the  thing  you  can  do. 
It  is  time  to  put  by  the  dream  and  the  sigh,. 
And  work  for  some  cause  that  is  holy  and  high. 

It  is  time  to  be  kind.     It  is  time  to  be  sweet. 
To  be  scattering  roses  for  somebody's  feet. 
It  is  time  to  be  sowing.     It  is  time  to  be  growing, 
It  is  time  for  the  flowers  of  life  to  be  blowing. 

It  is  time  to  be  lowly  and  humble  of  heart, 
It  is  time  for  the  lilies  of  meekness  to  start, 
For  the  heart  to  be  white  and  the  steps  to  be  right, 
And  the  hands  to  be  weaving  a  garment  of  light. 

— Selected. 
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BEAUTY  OF  NATURE 


By  Allison  L.  Ormond,  M 

One  of  the  greatest  mysteries  of  all 
the  ages  is  the  attempted  understand- 
ing and  explanation  of  the  beauty  of 
Nature.  It  seems  so  realistic  and  so 
near  to  us,  yet  so  distant  and  unf  aith- 
omahle  when  we  try  vainly  to  seek  an 
understanding.  LeL  us,  for  a  moment, 
see  what  the  great  philosophers  say 
concerning  beauty.  Croce  says : 
"Beauty  is  the  mental  formation  ox 
an  image  that  catches  the  essence  of 
the  thing  perceived.''  Durant  says: 
"Many  objects  in  Nature  show  such 
beauty,  such  symmetry  and  unity  as 
almost  to  drive  us  to  the  notion  of 
supernatural  design."  Schopenhaeur 
ays:  "The  ultimate  good  is  beauty, 
and  the  ultimate  joy  lies  in  the  crea- 
tion and  the  cherishing  of  the  beauti- 
ful." Kant  says:  "An  interest  in  the 
beauty  of  Nature  foi  its  own 
sake  is  always  a  sign  of 
goodness."  Croce  again  says:  "If  I 
had  to  choose  between  beauty  and 
truth,  I  should  not  hesitate;  it  is 
beauty  I  should  keep.  There  is  noth- 
ing true  in  the  world  except  beauty. 
Perhaps  we  shall  some  day  be  strong 
enough  and  clear  enough  in  soul  to 
see  the  shining  beauty  of  even  the 
darkest  truth."  The  conclusion  is 
that  even  the  deep  thinkers  of  the 
ages  passed  into  the  Great  Beyond 
still  puzzled  and  mystified  over  beau- 
ty. 

We  do  not  know  what  beauty  is, 
nor  how  it  came  to  be,  nor  why  we, 
in  our  best  inoments,  yearn  for  it  and 
seek  it  everywhere.  Beauty  is  inde- 
structible and  everlasting,  for  it  lives 


,  D.,  in  Sanatorium  Sun 

on  long  after  the  physical  shapes 
which  clothed  it  have  crumpled  away 
to  ashes.  The  comradeship  and  friend- 
ship of  trees,  the  lovliness  and  peace 
of  green  leafy  places,  the  charm  of 
the  singing  of  the  birds,  the  irride- 
scent  splendor  of  sunsets,  the  sheen 
of  starlight  and  moonlight  on  quiet 
waters,  the  panoramic  beauty  of  Na- 
ture's flower  garden,  the  majesty  of 
a  soaring  nighthawk — these  are  but  a 
few  of  the  examples  of  beauty  and 
how  it  is  sc  profoundly  impressed  on 
us, 

Truly  Nature's  garden  is  a  garden 
of  delight,  for  it  instills  in  us  that 
passion  to  live,  to  overcome  our  in- 
firmity, aand  to  survive.  This  desire 
to  live  scon  becomes  as  a  light  that 
leads  us  on,  for  there  is  always  an 
expanding  glory  of  sunlight  ahead. 
The  purple  mystery  of  dawn  grows 
into  the  dazzling  wonder  of  daylight, 
and,  before  the  dawn,  there  is  the 
morning  star  (our  faith)  that  her- 
alds the  approach  of  a  fuller  light. 
Someone  was  inspired  with  the  beau- 
ty and  power  of  Nature  in  the  follow- 
ing poem  which  is;  quite  aptly  applied 
to  Nature's  garden: 

"As  you  walk  through  this  gar- 
den of  delight, 

You  drink  the  wine  of  each  flow- 
er there; 

And  in  quiet  mood  you  think  of 
Him 

Whose   life    shines    through    each 
perfect  flower, 

And  you  lift  your  eyes  to  God." 
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THE  OLD  'OMAN'S  BIRTHDAY 


Bv  Frank  Strickland 


What  if  it  did  happen  to  be  Mar- 
tha's birthday?  Wasn't  it  wash  day, 
too?  Silas  "  wondered  if  Martha — 
"the  old  'oman"  as  he  always  called 
her — remembered  that  this  was  her 
birthday;  that  she  was  forty-five  to- 
day. He  wondered,  too,  if  she  had 
the  slightest  suspicion  that  he  had 
thought  of  it.  Then,  , admitting  to 
himself  what  a  say-nothing  individu- 
al he  had  always  been,  he  wondered 
if  "the  old  'oman"  ever  once  had  the 
faintest  conception  of  all  that  went 
on  in  his  heart.  How  could  she?  How 
can  anybody  know  how  we  feel  if  we 
forever  keep  our  feelings  bottled  up? 

Now,  as  she  went  softly  and  quietly 
from  one  room  to  the  other,  still  gath- 
ering up  the  clothes,  she  was  singing 
"There  is  rest  for  the  weary."  Silas 
wondered  if  she  sang  the  song  just 
because  she  loved  the  melody,  or  if 
she  was  tired.  If  she  was  tired,  was 
it  merely  physical  fatigue?  She  had 
worked  so  hard  and  faithfully  during 
their  twenty- five  years  of  married 
life.  But  maybe  she  felt  a  sort  of 
feeling  of  emptiness  in  life.  Could 
it  be  she  was  tired  of  monotony — the 
same  old  round  week  in  and  week  out? 
Who  wouldn't  sing  "There  is  rest  for 
the  weary"? 

"The  old  'oman"  heaved  a  deep 
sigh,  and  Silas  knew  that  it  was 
preparatory  to  stooping  and  lifting 
the  heavy  bundle  of  clothes.  He  went 
to  her  side,  picked  up  the  bundle,  and 
merely  said,  "Never  mind;  I'll  carry 
'em." 

Had  an  eye-witness  not  understood 
the    slight    quiver    of    Martha's    chin, 


and,  at  the  same  time,  the  little 
grateful  smile  that  flitted  across  her 
tired  face,  Silas  understood  it,  and 
coughed  slightly,  though  there  was  no 
apparent  cause  for  his  doing  so.  He 
carried  the  clothes  to  the  wash  place, 
and  then,  without  a  word  he  started 
in  relieving  "the  old  'oman"  of  anoth- 
er task  she  so  dreaded — drawing  wa- 
ter for  the  washing.  As  he  rhymic- 
ally  turned  the  windlass  he  began 
whistling,  and,  intentionally  or  not, 
the  tune  was  "When  You  and  I  Were 
Young,  Maggie." 

He  finished  drawing  the  water, 
went  for  the  wash  wood,  made  the 
fire  under  the  pots,  and  even  rubbed 
the  heavier,  coarser  of  the  garments. 
"Ain't  I  keepin'  you  from  your 
work  in  the  field?"  Martha  asked 
kindly.  Somehow  it  flashed  across 
Silas'  mind  that  she  had  never  been 
other  than  kind  to  him  and  the  chil- 
dren. 

"Nope;  ground's  too  wet  to  plow 
today,"  he  answered.  "Besides,  I 
jes'  ruther  stay  to  hum." 

"Not  feelin'  good,  Silas?"  she  in- 
quired with  her  characteristic  solici- 
tude. 

"Oh,  I'm  as  well  as  common;  I'd 
jes'  somehow  ruther  stay  here." 

The  washing  finally  done,  the  "old 
'oiviam'  said  she  must  busy  hers.elf 
about  dinner.  But  Silas  remonstrat- 
ed, saying  he  wasn't  "partickler  hun- 
gry," and  that  he  would  heat  some 
coffee  and  they  would  just  "eat  a 
snack." 

As  they  seated  themselves  at  the 
table  Silas  again  took  Martha  entire- 
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ly  off  her  feet  by  saying:  "Wait  a 
minute  afore  we  start  eatin'."  And 
bowing  his  head  he  returned  thanks> — 
something  he  had  for  years  neglected 
to  do. 

"I'm  so  glad  you  done  that,  Silas," 
Martha  said  tremulously.  "That 
seems  like  old  times.  But  what's 
come  over  you,  Silas?  What  made  you 
stay  to  hum  and  help  me  so  thought- 
ful like?  Why,  it's  been  more  like  a 
sort  of  holler-day   than  wash-day." 

"Well,  'tis  a  holler-day,"  Silas 
said  somehow  finding  it  difficult  to 
smile.  "It's  a  holler-day  an'  we're 
celebratin'  uv  it." 

"Somebody  die  so  many  years  ago 
today?"  the  "old  'oman"  asked  in  be- 
wilderment. 

"Nope;  somebody  was  borned." 

"Who?" 

"A  woman,"  Silas  answered.  "A 
woman  that's  still  iivin',  an'  I  hope 
God  will  let  her  live  for  many  years 
to  come.  I  for  one  wisht  I  was  able 
to  give  her  as  costly  a  birthday  pres- 
ent as  she  deserves,  but  ef  I  was  wuth 
a  million  an'  spent  every  copper  of  it 
it  wouldn't  be  good  enough  fur  her, 
an'  somehow  I  'low,  bein's  its  frum 
me,  an'  sorter  unusual  like,  it'll  be 
about  as  welcome  as  anything  else." 

He  arose,  went  around  to  her  chair, 
put  his  big  arms  about  her,  and  in  his 
crude  but  sincere  way  kissed  her  lips 
in  a  manner  that  would  baffle  any 
poet's  ability  at  description. 

"There,  there,  Silas;  don't  cry  now; 
you'll  have  me  cryin'  here  in  a  min- 
ute." 

At  this  gentle  reproof  Silas'  tears 
did  change  to  laughter,  and  he  said: 


"Have  you  cryin'  in  a  minute?  Why, 
you  started  this  whimperin';  you 
know  you  did." 

"Well,  mebbe  I  did  cry  a  leetle," 
she  admitted  with  reluctance  and 
sweet  confusion.  "But  you  tuck  me 
by  sich  suprise-like.  Why,  Silas,  you 
see,  way  back  yander  after  we'd  been 
married  a  spell,  I  saw  you  was  goin' 
to  be  like  all  the  men  that  marry,  an' 
was  a-goin'  to  jes'  git  used  to  me,  an' 
jes'  sorter  take  me  fur  granted,  same 
as  you  do  everything  else  on  the 
place.  I  knowed  you  warn't  to  say 
tard  of  me,  but  afore  we  married  you 
sorter  petted  an'  made  over  me,  an' 
spiled  me,  I  guess,  an'  when  you 
gradually  quit  it,  it  hurt,  Silas,  it 
hurt,  an'  though  we've  been  married 
twenty-five  years,  I've  sorter  missed 
your  little  lovin'  attentions,  an'  I've 
been  hungry-like  for  them  all  the 
time." 

"I'd  forgot  till  jes'  now,"  she  went 
on,  "that  it  was  my  birthday,  an'  a 
million-dollar  present  of  any  sort 
wouldn't  have  pleased  me  like  what 
you  done,  Silas.  But  you  ain't  a-goin' 
to  do  the  likes  jes,  once  a  year,  on  my 
birthday,  air  ye,  Silas?" 

"Nope;  I  reckon  I'll  make  it  a  sort 
of  every-day,  all-the-year-round  habit 
from  now  on.  I  'low  life's  hard 
enough  fur  ye  'thou  t  your  heart 
a-goin'   hungry    constant   like." 

In  the  days  that  followed,  "the  old 
'oman"  continued  to  sing  at  her  work, 
but  she  changed  the  song  from 
"There  is  Rest  for  the  Weary"  to 
"There  is  Sunshine  In  My  Soul  To- 
day." 
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INSTITUTION  NOTES 

The  latest  report  from  our  canning       he  is  getting  along  well  and  from  his 


department  is  that  five  hundred  gal- 
lons of  tomatoes  have  been  canned  to 
date,  and  have  been  placed  in  the 
store-room. 


appearance    and   general    attitude   we 
believe  he  is  really  making  good. 


Our  tables  are  still  being  well  sup- 
plied with  fine  cantaloupes.  Mr. 
Presson  reported  last  Wednesday 
that  6,500  cantaloupes  had  been 
gathered  up  to  that  time. 


Percy  Newsome,  of  Cottage  No.  4, 
was  taken  to  the  Concord  Hospital  on 
Thursday  night  of  last  week,  where 
he  underwent  an  operation  for  ap- 
pendicitis. According  to  the  latest 
reports  coming  from  that  institution, 
Percy  is 'very  much  improved,  and  it 
is  expected  that  he  will  be  returned  to 
the  School  in  a  few  days. 


Mr.  Brice  Moore,  of  Raleigh,  who 
is  a  district  supervisor  of  the  F.  E. 
R.  A.,  visited  the  School  last  Tues- 
day. Mr.  Moore  if.  a  brother-in-law 
of  Mr.  J.  C.  Fisher,  our  assistant  su- 
perintendent. 


We  are  informed  by  our  farm  man- 
ager that  the  lesepedeza  crop  at  the 
Training  School  this  season  will  be 
the  finest  grown  here  in  several  years. 
Preparations  are  being  made  to  har- 
vest this  crop  at  once  and  by  the  time 
this  is  being  read  we  expect  to  have 
three  mowing  machines  in  the  fields. 


Hugh  Fesperman,  who  was  paroled 
a  little  more  than  a  year  ago,  visited 
old  friends  and  acquaintances  at  the 
School  last  Tuesday  and  Wednesday. 
Hugh  is  now  employed  on  a  farm 
near      Misenheimer    Springs,    where 


Glendon  Odom,  formerly  of  Cot- 
tage No.  2,  called  on  us  last  Sunday 
afternoon.  He  is  now  living  in  St. 
Paul  and  stated  that  he  is  getting 
along  very  nicely.  Glendon  is  a  mem- 
ber cf  the  St.  Paul  fire  department, 
and  is  captain  of  one  of  the  teams 
taking  part  in  the  drills  and  races 
featuring  the  program  of  the  anuual 
State  Firemen's  Convention  being 
held  in  Charlotte  this  week. 


In  reply  to  a  question  in  "Radio" 
King's  column  in  the  Concord  Daily 
Tribune  as  to  what  had  become  of 
the  famous  watermelon  feasts  at  the 
Jackson  Training  School,  we  are  an- 
nouncing that  two  of  the  happy  oc- 
casions (the  first  of  the  season)  were 
enjoyed  during  the  past  two  weeks, 
mere  than  six  hundred  melons  being 
used.     The  quantity  of  melons  at  the 
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School  is  far  short  of  that  of  some 
previous  years,  and  the  invitation  to 
our  Concord  friends  will  not  be  as 
comprehensive  as  formerly,  but  we 
wish  to  assure  "Radio"  that  he  is 
slated  ta  be  present  at  our  next  feast. 


Miss  Virginia  Smoot,  secretary  to 
the  Superintendent,  returned  last 
Saturday  from  an  eleven  days'  trip 
to  Washington  and  New  York  City. 
She  reports  a  most  enjoyable  trip, 
most  of  the  time  being  spent  in  New 
York,  where  they  visited  the  Radio 
City,  Cathedral  of  St.  John  the  Di- 
vine, the  Paramount  and  other  the- 
atres, the  Statue  of  Liberty  and  other 
places  of  interest.  The  party  also 
enjoyed  a  boat  trip  up  the  Hudson 
visiting  West  Point  Military  Acade- 
my. According  to  Miss  Smoot,  the 
group,  under  the  supervision  of  Mrs. 
Julius  Fisher,  of  Concord,  saw  things 
in  the  metropolis,  the  presence  of 
which  was  unknown  even  to  native 
New  Yorkers. 


For  several  years  the  School  has 
not  flown  Old  Glory  and  the  North 
Carolina  state  flag  from  the  steel 
poles  at  the  northern  end  of  the  cam- 
pus. These  flags  had  always  been 
donated  by  friends  of  the  institution 
but  during  the  years  of  depression 
this  custom  was  not  carried  out.  Mr. 
J.  B.  Corl,  prominent  American  Le- 
gion member  of  Concord,  who  is  a 
very  good  friend  of  the  School,  re- 
cently took  upon  himself  the  task  of 
finding  some  one  interested  in  provid- 
ing flags.       Mr.  Aubrey  Hoover,,  one 


of  Concord's  leading  manufacturers, 
and  Mr.  Tommy  Honeycutt;  owner  of 
the  Concord  Bottling  Works,  were  ap- 
proached, and  when  told  of  this  par- 
ticular need,  gladly  agreed  t;  supply 
the  flags.  Now,  as  was  the  former 
custom,  our  large  family  of  more  than 
five  hundred  boys  and  officers  may  be 
seen  each  morning  at  8:15  in  formal 
salute  to  our  national  and  state  em- 
blems as  the  cottage  lines  assemble 
near  the  Cannon  Memorial  Building. 
The  donors  may  b°  assured  of  the  ap- 
preciation cf  all  for  this  timely  gift, 
and  cf  the  fact  that  a  valuable  lesson 
of  respect  to  our  state  and  nation  is 
inculcated  by  this  daily  tribute  to  the 
flags. 


The  Mt.  Pleasant  baseball  team 
visited  the  bczl  ball  yard  lasjt  Satur- 
day afternoon  and  the  Training 
School  lads  had  little  trouble  in  de- 
feating them  by  the  score  of  15  to  4. 
Liske,  pitching  for  the  School  boys, 
turned  in  a  very  neat  exhibition,  hold- 
ing the  visitors  to  six  hits  and  fan- 
ning a  half-dozen  batters.  While  the 
School  lads  had  no  trouble  in  hitting 
the  offerings  of  Tucker,  errors  were 
responsible  for  a  goodly  portion  of 
the  scores  they  marked  up.  This  17- 
year-old-youngster  handed  up  a  nice 
assortment  of  curves  but  received 
very  poor  support  from  his  team 
mates,  they  making  seven  costly  mis- 
plays.  The  local  lads  started  scoring 
in  the  first  inning,  counting  twice  on 
Gray's  single  and  two  errors.  Sin- 
gles by  Gray  and  H.  Lefler;  two-base 
hits  by  Weatherly  and  B.  Lefler;  a 
batter  being  hit  by  a  pitched  ball,  and 
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an  error  added  four  more  tallies  in 
the  third  frame.  After  being  goose- 
egged  for  three  innings,  the  Mt. 
Pleasant  boys  counted  twice  in  the 
fourth  when  H.  Allman  was  safe  on 
an  error  and  scored  on  Goodman's 
triple,  the  latter  scoring  on  B.  All- 
man's  single.  The  School  boys  added 
two  more  runs  in  their  half  of  the 
same  inning  en  a  single  by  Weather- 
ly,  a  base  on  balls  and  a  double  by 
H.  Lefler.  In  the  sixth  the  visitors 
marked  up  a  counter  when  L.  Allman 
led  off  with  a  triple  and  scored  on 
Goodman's  single.  Our  boys  put 
three  runs  over  in  the  same  frame  on 
a  single  by  Harris,  who  scored  on  H. 
Lefler's  triple,  the  latter  counting 
ahead  of  Poole,  who  blasted  one  of 
Tucker's  slants  to  deep  center  for  a 
home  run.  This  w?.s  one  of  the  long- 
est hits  ever  seen  on  the  local  dia- 
mond, Poole  going  all  the  way  around 
before  the  ball  was  returned  10  the 
infield.  The  School  lads  put  f out- 
more  runs  across  in  the  eighth  on 
"Buck"  Lefler's  triple,  singles  by 
O'Briant  and  Liske,  a  fielder's  choice 
and  two  errors.  The  Mt.  Pleasant 
boys  registered  their  final  tally  in  the 


ninth  on  a  double  by  D.  Allman,  a 
passed  ball  and  an  infield  out.  Furr, 
with  a  single  and  double,  was  the  on- 
ly visitor  to  get  more  than  one  hit  off 
Liske.  H.  Lefler  and  "Peanut"  Gray 
led  the  School  boys  at  bat,  the  former 
driving  out  a  triple,  double  and  sin- 
gle and  the  latter  getting  three  sin- 
gles. The-  local  lads  continued  the 
marked  improvement  in  fielding  which 
has  been  so  outstanding  in  the  last 
few  games,  Gray  at  second  base,  and 
Weatherly  at  shortstop  accepting  nine 
and  eight  chances  respectively  with- 
out an  error.     The  score: 

R  H  E 
Mt.  Pls'nt  00020100  1—4  6  7 
J.  T.  S.         2  0  4  2  0  3  0  4  x— 15  14     1 

Two-base  hits :  Furr,  D.  Allman, 
Weatherly,  B.  Lefler.  H.  Lefler. 
Three-base  hits:  L.  Allman,  B.  Lef- 
ler, H.  Lefler.  Home  run:  Poole. 
Stolen  bases:  Weatherly  3,  O'Briant. 
Struck  out:  By  Tucker  5;  by  Liske  6. 
Base  on  balls:  Off  Tucker  3.  Hit  by 
itcher:  By  Tucker  (Queen).  Um- 
pires— Godcwn  and  Ford. 


IT'S  POLITE  TO  AGREE 

A  Virginia  family  was  training  a  colored  girl  from  the 
country  in  her  duties  as  a  maid.  On  answering  the  phone  the 
first  day  she  brought  no  message. 

"Who  was  that,  Sarah  ?"  said  her  mistress. 
"  'Twarn't  nobody,  Mrs.  Bailey,"  replied  the  girl,  "it  wus  jes  a 
lady  sayin'     'It's  a  long  distance  from  New  York',  and  I  says, 
'Yes  ma'm,  it  sho'  is.'  " — Selected. 
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"Some  see  their  own  achievements 
Through  a  magnifying  glass, 

And  when  they  see  a  chance  to  boast. 
Thy  never  let  it  pass. 

The  merits  of  another's  work 

They  scarcely  see  at  all, 
And  all  the  rest,  compared  with  them, 

Are  pitifully  small/' 
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IS  LIFE  WORTH  LIVING? 


Is  life  worth  living?     Ask  the  lily  fair, 
And  soft-petaled  rose  that  scents  the  air; 
Their  beauty  and  sweet  incense  they  both  give 
A  weary  sozil  so  long  as  they  still  live. 

Is  life  worth  living?     Ask  the  modest  thrush 
Who,  when  his  tasks  are  o'er,  sits  in  the  brush, 
With  happiness  and  love  of  life  imbued, 
And  sings  his  melody  of  gratitude. 

Is  life  worth  living?     Ask  the  friendly  tree 
That  stands  out  there  tvhere  every  one  can  see, 
Its  branches  spreading  out  like  some  great  hand 
Protecting  weary  wanderers  of  this  land. 

Is  life  worth  living?    Ask  the  man  ivho  goes 
Wherever  there  is  need,  to  friends  or  foes; 
Who  aids  his  neighbor,  if  he's  in  distress, 
And  daily  lives  a.  life  of  righteousness. 

—D.  J.  Blalock. 


NEED  FOR  ARBITRATION 

One  reading  the  daily  newspapers  is  confronted  with  accounts  of 
strikes  of  one  kind  and  another,  in  various  parts  of  these  United 
States.     They  are  to  be  deplored  and  abated,  if  possible. 
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War's  one  sure  product  is  waste.  A  strike  is  just  the  same  in 
that  respect  as  is  international  conflict.  In  armed  combat  men  die 
on  the  field.  In  domestic  strife  women  and  children  perish  in  hum- 
ble homes.  In  both  instances  great  parts  of  the  population  are 
withdrawn  from  their  normal  work,  production  is  halted  and  de- 
struction increases. 

This  costs  money.  It  is  expensive  not  only  to  the  participants 
but  to  the  public  at  large.  A  huge  wasteage  is  created  that  must 
be  replaced  by  the  individual  citizens  of  the  nation. 

Everybody  pays  for  such  conflict.  The  public  need  is  for  arbi- 
tration now  and  not  after  the  damage  has  been  done.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  both  sides,  in  future  strikes,  can  reach  a  ground  of  com- 
mon understanding,  so  as  to  avoid  a  situation  that  can  bring  noth- 
ing but  widespread  distress. 


"SEASONAL"  ACCIDENT  HAZARDS 

The  National  Safety  Council  observes  that  the  accident  rate 
keeps  step  with  the  thermometer.  During  the  summer,  all  types  of 
accidents,  ranging  from  life-destroying  automobile  collisions  to 
cases  of  sunburn,  tend  to  increase. 

A  little  common-sense  will  solve  the  problem  these  "seasonal 
hazards"  present.  When  you  go  camping,  regard  axes,  knives  and 
other  sharp  implements  with  the  respect  they  deserve — and  in 
case  you  are  cut  or  scratched  attend  to  it  at  once.  Many  a  person 
has  died  needlessly  from  infections  resulting  from  minor  injuries. 
And  remember  that  sunburn  can  also  be  a  killer,  and  that  over-ex- 
ercise after  a  year  spent  in  an  office  chair  amounts  to  holding  out  an 
invitation  to  the  doctor — and  possibly  the  mortician.  There  are  ob- 
vious precautions  that  must  be  taken  when  it  comes  to  swimming 
and  other  summer  diversions  and  sports. 

The  automobile,  of  course,  remains  the  greatest  hazard  of  all.  In 
summer  roads  are  dry,  the  weather  is  fine — and  the  speed  demon  is 
likely  to  take  command.  The  potential  danger  involved  in  this 
cannot  be  over-emphasized.  Excessive  speed — which  can  be  sim- 
ply defined  as  going  faster  than  traffic  and  highway  conditions  of 
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the  moment  justify — takes  more  lives  and  does  more  economic 
damage  than  any  other  driving  error.  Don't  forget  that  the  time- 
saving  a  few  minutes  of  excessive  speed  may  effect,  is  not  vital — 
and  that  it  may  bring  summer  to  an  end  for  you  and  your  family 
for  all  time. 


WE  ALL  WISHED  HIM  WELL 

A  great  mass  of  people  do  not  seem  to  realize  that  we  are  living 
in  a  new  age ;  that  old  things  and  old  methods  of  doing  things,  have 
passed  away,  and  that  man's  inhumanity  to  man  under  the  "Old 
Deal"  is  no  longer  to  be  tolerated.     We  are  under  a  new  regime. 

This  leads  us  to  say  that  the  whole  country  wished  the  President 
a  happy  vacation.  We  believe  he  had  it.  If  ever  a  public  man 
earned  the  right  to  an  uninterrupted,  undisturbed  rest,  away 
from  public  cares  and  persistent  office  seekers,  that  man  was 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  He  earned  it  by  his  leadership  in  the  great 
American  crisis,  by  saving  the  banks,  the  industries  and  labor ;  by 
helping  the  farmers ;  by  saving  us  from  ourselves  and  from  our  own 
greed;  by  saving  millions  from  hunger  and  absolute  want.  The 
well  wishes  of  millions  go  to  him  as  he  again  takes  up  the  reigns  of 
government. 


SHE  MET  THE  PROPOSITION  BEAUTIFULLY 

In  every  walk  of  life  there  are  lessons  to  be  learned  that  will 
serve  one  well  when  in  a  quandary  as  to  the  best  way  to  meet  per- 
plexing problems,  especially  those  when  dealing  with  our  fellow 
man. 

This  is  a  simple  but  sweet  story  that  shows  the  finest  spirit  as 
well  as  native  ability  of  a  mountain  woman  with  a  very  meager  ed- 
ucation. 

Neither  was  she  poor  in  sense  of  material  possessions.  She  own- 
ed a  large  apple  orchard  that  brought  her  in  a  fine  revenue.  She 
had  much  trouble  with  the  small  boys  who  would  visit  her  orchard, 
not  exactly  with  the  intent  of  stealing,  but  just  to  satisfy  the  de- 
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sire  of  a  mischievous  boy  who  covets  that  which  is  forbidden.  The 
orchard  also  was  visited  by  the  rural  mail  carrier  who  naturally 
thought  the  apples  were  plentiful  and  there  would  be  no  harm  in 
appropriating  a  few  to  eat  while  leisurely  making  his  mail  circuit. 

This  fine  woman  conceived  the  idea  of  gathering  a  basket  of  her 
finest  apples  and  when  the  little  fellows  would  be  passing  she  would 
go  out  and  ask  them  to  partake  of  the  luscious  fruit.  With  the 
mail  carrier  she  figured  she  would  fill  the  mail-box  with  the  apples. 
Her  plan  worked  splendidly.  Neither  the  small  boys  nor  the  mail 
carrier  ever  again  offered  to  enter  the  orchard  of  this  splendid  wo- 
man, who  practiced  the  finest  psychology  in  ridding  herself  of  a 
nuisance  without  losing  a  friend,  but  instead  made  stronger 
friends. 

A  common  expression  frequently  heard  is  "the  worst  thing  in 
the  world  is  to  have  no  sense,"  but  the  conclusion  of  this  story  is 
the  "finest  thing  in  the  world  is  to  have  a  plenty  of  real  horse,  or 
common  sense." 


ROBBING  PETER  TO  PAY  PAUL 

During  the  past  year  the  trend  of  railroad  earnings  has  been  up- 
ward. Lines  which  seemed  in  clanger  of  being  forced  to  repudiate 
bond  interest  began  to  earn  small  profits  for  the  first  time  since  de- 
pression set  in.     The  outlook  was  encouraging. 

Recent  figures,  however,  show  that  the  railroads  as  a  whole  are 
now  undergoing  an  experience  that  is  common  to  many  other  types 
of  business  these  days.  Revenue  is  still  rising — but  expenses  are 
rising  faster.  The  result  is  that  many  lines  are  once  more  ap- 
proaching a  financial  crisis. 

There  are  two  possible  solutions  to  this  problem.  One  is  for  the 
railroads  to  further  reduce  their  expenditures — including  those  for 
labor.  That,  at  a  time  when  all  the  national  energies  are  being 
given  to  attempts  to  stimulate  employment  and  raise  wages,  is  not 
wanted  by  railroad  managements,  the  government,  or  the  general 
public.  The  other  solution  is  to  permit  railroads  to  regain  some  of 
the  business  they  have  lost,  through  legislation  that  will  give  them 
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a  chance  to  compete  on  an  equal  basis  with  their  competitors — the 
trucks  and  water  carriers. 

When,  through  no  fault  of  its  own,  an  industry  must  face  higher 
costs,  it  must  be  given  every  opportunity  to  earn  more  money  with 
which  to  meet  them.  That  is  the  way  of  progress  —  for  the  rail- 
roads and  all  other  businesses  as  well. 


THINGS  WE  SHOULD  KNOW 

We  know  and  we  do  not  know.  We  have  a  smattering  of  many 
things  but  know  few  things  perfectly.  That  is  the  reputation  of 
the  American  people.  We  are  in  too  big  a  hurry  to  pass  up  from 
one  thing  to  another. 

But  this  is  the  story  of  how  our  money  is  made:  All  United 
States  coin  money  is  made  in  mints  at  Philadelphia,  San  Francisco 
and  Denver.  Coins  are  not  made  by  pouring  hot  metal  into  little 
moulds,  as  some  people  think.  The  metal  is  rolled  into  sheets  of 
proper  thickness,  from  which  the  coins  are  punched,  just  as  a  cook 
cuts  out  biscuits.  These  biscuits  are  pressed  between  dies,  which 
stamp  the  design  on  both  sides  at  once.  An  automatic  weighing 
machine  then  sorts  out  the  perfect  coins.  All  under  weight  or  over 
weight  are  melted  and  run  over.  The  mint  has  the  scales  so  ac- 
curate that  they  will  register  the  mark  of  a  lead  pencil  upon  a  scrap 
of  paper. 

The  government  Owns  the  aprons  worn  by  the  workers,  and  burns 
them  to  rcover  the  clinging  particles  of  gold  dust.  From  them,  and 
from  the  floor  sweepings,  thousands  of  dollars'  worth  of  precious 
metal  is  recovered.     The  mints  are  no  longer  open  to  the  public. 
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A  MILLION  DOLLARS  WORTH  OF 
COPPER  WAITING  TO  BE  PICKED  UP 


By  Nancy 

Think  of  a  million  dollars  worth  of 
copper  lying  out  in  plain  view  with- 
out lock  or  key!  And  in  a  county 
that  claims  to  have  been  the  chief 
victim  of  the  depression ! 

This  is  the  case  at;  the  Ore  Knob 
Copper  Mines  in  the  hills  of  Ashe 
County,  half  way  between  Laurel 
Springs,  the  home  of  Congressman 
R.  L.  Doughton,  and  West  Jefferson, 
the  home  cf  Hon.  T.  C.  Bowie. 

The  excavated  ore  which  rises  in 
huge  uneven  mounds — remnants  of 
bygone  days — is  said  by  experts  to 
contain  over  a  million  dollars  in  met- 
al. The  catch  comes,  of  course, 
when  it  is  learned  that  it  would  take 
some  two  million  dollars  to  get  the 
copper  out  of  the  ore  which  is  expos- 
ed and  unprotected. 

In  its  hey-day,  which  were  the 
years  between  1872  and  1882,  the  Ore 
Knob  Copper  Company  was  the  rich- 
est in  the  South  and  the  Oe  Knob 
mines  were  the  biggest  and  most  pro- 
ductive in  the  South.  Over  one  thou- 
sand men  were  employed,  and  their 
temporary  homes  with  the  community 
store,  the  community  church,  and  the 
school  house,  gave  out  an  atmosphere 
that  would  well  compare  with  Bret 
Harte's  best  stories  of  western  min- 
ing camps. 

Ten  furnaces  were  kept  running 
day  and  night  and  the  whole  country- 
side profited  by  hauling  in  wood  for 
the  fires,  and  selling  the  products  of 
farm  and  garden  to  busy  housewives. 
A  resident  physician  was  hired  by  the 
year,  as  was  also  the  school  teacher, 
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who  for  one  term  was  none  other  than 
our  now  prominent  statesman,  Rufus 
A.  Doughton,  of  Sparta,  N.  C. 

The  community  church,  where  all 
denominations  but  Roman  Catholics 
were  allowed  to  worship,  has  since 
been  moved  to  Transou  and  has 
emerged  a  respectable  member  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  list  of  country 
churches. 

A  number  of  "furriners"  came  in  to 
work  in  the  mines  and  married  local 
girls.  Their  families  have  become 
well-known  Ashe  County  names  such 
as  Liddle,  Dent,  Williams,  Hawkins, 
Knoblett,  and  Whisenhunt  —  now 
shortened  to  Hunt. 

Ten  thousands  pounds  of  pure  cop- 
per was  melted  and  moulded  at  every 
dipping.  The  molds,  referred  to  as 
ingots,,  weighed  eighteen  pounds. 
They  were  barreled  and  hauled  to 
Marion,  Virginia,  the  nearest  ship- 
ping center,  on  wagons  drawn  by  six 
mules.  The  returning  wagons  brought 
merchandise  for  the  store,  and  some- 
times— for  the  socially  minded  girls 
and  women — a  fine  silk  dress  or  hat 
with  a  feather  on  it  was  sent  by  a 
friend  who  had  been  shopping  in  Bal- 
timore— the  Paris  of  the  South  at 
that  time. 

Several  times  since  the  price  of 
copper — which  was  35  cents  in  1872 
and  9  cents  in  1882 — forced  the  mines 
to  close,  different  companies  have  tak- 
en options  and  done  some  tempora- 
ry drilling  at  Ore  Knob  with  a  view 
to  re-opening  it,  but  since  1916,  the 
last  time    that    any    work    was    done 
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there,  it  has  remained  picturesque  in 
its  beauty,  romantic  with  its  memor- 
ies and  associations,  but  worthless 
from  a  financial  standpoint.  Steam 
drills,  in  1916,  showed  that  one  of  the 
biggest  veins  in  the  history  of  the 
mine  had  been  struck.  Lack  of  mon- 
ey to  renew  the  operation,  however, 
caused  the  drilling  to  stop,  and  today 
only  the  school  house,  "a  ragged  beg- 
gar sunning,  a  few  ruins  remind  us 
of  the  "glory  that  was  Greece  and  the 
grandeur  that  was  Rome." 

T.  K.  Miller,  one-time  sheriff  of 
Ashe  County,  and  his  wife,  known 
affectionately  throughout  the  county 
as  "Uncle  Tom  and  Aunt  Verd,"  who 
grew  up  while  the  mines  were  at 
their  best  and  who  have  spent  a  hap- 
py and  useful  life  in  their  comforta- 
ble home  at  the  foot  of  the  Knob,  oft- 
en reminisce  with  visitors  in  that  sec- 
tion: "I  was  just  a  boy  when  I  clerk- 
ed in  the  community  store/'  Uncle 
Tom  said,  "but  I  sold  so  much  o'  this 
here  shipped  meat  that  I  got  so's  I 
could  cut  off  any  number  o'  pounds 
with  my  jack-knife  without  weighin' 
it  an'  not  miss  it  more'n  a  ounce." 

When  asked  if  there  was  much 
drinking  among  the  miners,  both  Un- 
cle Tom  and  Aunt  Verd  laughed  and 
declared  that  there  was  a-plenty, 
with  fights  to  boot.  The  "town"  was 
incorporated  for  a  distance  cf  three 
miles  and  the  rules  about  liquor  were 
very  strict,  but  it  was  "tcted"  in 
in  milk  buckets,  and  on  several  oc- 
casions arrangements  were  made  for 
wagon-loada  to  be  brought  to   Sandy 


Flats,  a  spot  near  the  foot  of  the 
Knob.  The  men  contracting  to  take 
the  cargo  would  then  slip  upon  the 
ones  waiting  in  the  darkness  to  sell 
the  liquor  and  begin  shooting  at 
them.  The  bootleggers,  completely 
fooled,  thinking  the  law  was  upon 
them,  would  flee  for  their  lives,  leav- 
ing the  liquor.  The  miners  would 
then  take  the  beverage,  free  of 
charge. 

The  nearest  the  mines  ever  came 
to  having  a  modern  strike  was  caused 
not  by  unions,  but  by  .a  Negro  mur- 
derer, who  had  escaped  and  had  been 
employed  by  Mr.  Clayton,  the  owner 
of  the  mines*  About  three  hundred 
negroes  were  employed  in  the  camps 
and  all  of  them  were  in  sympathy 
with  the  outlaw.  When  Mr.  Clayton 
learned  that  he  was  harboring  a 
criminal,  he  informed  the  proper  au- 
thorities and  steps  were  taken  to 
bring  about  an  arrest.  Much  to  the 
surprise  of  the  officers,  the  Negroes 
tried  to  protect  their  brother  in  trou- 
ble. Something  in  the  form  of  a  riot 
ensued  which  ended  by  armed  men 
marching  all  the  Negroes  to  a  neigh- 
boring town^  literally  "shooing''  them 
out  of  the  state.     Later  on,  the  mur- 

During  one  of  the  skirmishes  inci- 
derer  was  arrested, 
dents  of  the  miniature  riot,  a  miner 
had  his  leg  broken.  As  the  doctor 
set  the  broken  leg  the  miner  exclaim- 
ed: "Thar  I  was — fighting'  like  a 
good  Christian,  en  all  the  time  I  was 

for  peace,  en  here  one  of  them  d 

Niggers  has  broke  my  laig." 


If  virtue  is  always  preceding  us,  every  step  we  take  will  be 
a  safe  one. — Selected. 
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THE  UPLIFT 


THE  DANGER  OF  CORRUPT  MOVIES 

(Selected) 


"Then  you  are  aware,"  says  So- 
crates in  Plato's  Republic,  "that  in 
every  work  the  beginning  is  the  most 
important  part,  particularly  in  deal- 
ing with  anything  young  and  tender? 
for  that  is  the  time  when  any  impres- 
sion, which  one  may  desire  to  com- 
municate, is  most  readily  stamped  and 
taken." 

"Precisely  so,"  says  his  interlocu- 
tor. • 

"Shall  we  then,"  continues  So- 
crates, "permit  our  children  without 
scruple  to  hear  any  fables  composed 
by  any  authors  indifferently,  and  re- 
ceive into  their  minds  opinions  gen- 
erally the  reverse  of  those  which, 
when  they  are  grown  to  manhood,  we 
shall  think  they  ought  to  entertain?" 

"No,  we  shall  not  permit  it  on  any 
account." 

"Then  apparently  our  first  duty 
will  be  to  exercise  a  superintendence 
over  the  authors  of  fables,  selecting 
their  good  productions,  and  rejecting 
the  bad." 

We  sometimes  wonder  if  Christian 
parents  of  today  are  as  much  con- 
cerned over  this  matter  of  what  their 
children  see  and  hear  as  were  Plato 
and  Socrates.  Probably  many  of  them 
keep  indecent  books,  out  of  their 
homes,  but  very  few  of  them  have 
taken  any  trouble  to  see  that  their 
children,  even  those  of  tender  years, 
do  not  see  movies  of  the  most  inde- 
cent kind  and  that  induce  to  lives  of 
sensuality  and  vice.  It  is  in  the  per- 
iod of  childhood  and  adolescence  that 
habits  and  views  of  life  are  formed; 
this   is   the   impressionable    period   of 


which  Plato  speaks.  If  all  this,  time 
the  boy  or  girl  is  presented  with  al- 
luring pictures  Gf  sexual  immorality 
or  of  cunning  criminals  he  comes  to 
admire  them  and  to  harbor  them  in 
his  thoughts.  They  will  remain  to 
form  his  mature  life  and  aspirations. 
They  may  bring  him  to  the  divorce 
court  or  to  the  penitentiary  or  gal- 
lows. It  is  only  natural  that  they 
should.  Doubtless  these  corrupting 
movies  have  had  their  part  in  fillling 
our  prisons  with  thousands  upon 
thousands  cf  youthful  criminals,  and 
in  disrupting  thousands  on  thousands 
of  homes. 

What  an  obligation  then  rests  upon 
parents  and  others  to  see  that  the 
pictures  children  see  are  pure  and 
wholesome.  They  should  certainly 
keep  them  away  from  indecent  pic- 
tures. How  is  this  possible  so  long 
as  some  of  them  are  indecent  and 
make  base  suggestions,  and  others 
are  good?  It  is  really  impossible  if 
children  and  others  are  to  see  any 
pictures,  since  there  is  always  the 
chance  of  seeing  a  bad  picture  every 
time  one  goes  to  a  show.  There 
would  seem  to  be  only  one  way  and 
that  is  for  all  to  keep  away  from  the 
movies  until  the  makers  of  the  pic- 
tures learn  to  send  out  only  good  pic- 
tures. This  is  what  the  League  of 
Decency,  started  by  the  Roman  Cath- 
olics, be  it  said  to  their  honor,  pledg- 
es its  members  to  do — to  see  no  pic- 
tures until  the  makers  leave  off  send- 
ing out  and  showing  those  which  are 
vulgar  and  obscene.  We  are  glad 
that  now  those  of  all  faiths  are  join- 
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ing  in  this  commendable  effort. 

People  will  not,  however,  be  willing 
long  to  forego  the  picture  shows. 
Some  action  by  the  state  or  federal 
government  will  be  necessary  if  we 
are  to  be  assured  that  the  movies 
shall  no  longer  do  the  corrupting 
work    that   has    brought    the    present 


effective  remonstrance.  It  would  seem 
that  some  definite  standards  should 
be  set  by  which  the  moral  and  immor- 
al could  be  distinguished  and  by  the 
use  of  which  those  who  offer  immoral 
pictures  could  be  effectively  and  sure- 
ly punished. 


No  one  could  tell  me  where  my  soul  might  be ; 

I  searched  for  God,  and  He  eluded  me ; 

I  sought  my  brother  out,,  and  found  all  three, 

— Ernest  Crosby. 


BLEST  BE  THE  TIE 

(Watchman-Examiner) 


55 


A  beautiful  story  is  told  of  the  ori- 
gin of  the  well-known  hymn,  "Blest 
be  the  tie  that  binds."  It  was  writ- 
ten by  Rev.  John  Fawcett,  an  English 
Baptist,  who  died  in  1817,  after  he 
had  spent  nearly  sixty  years  in  the 
ministry.  It  was  in  1772,  after  a  few 
years  in  pastoral  work,  that  he  was 
called  to  London  to  succeed  the  fa- 
mous Dr.  Gill.  His  farewell  sermon 
had  been  preached  to  his  country 
church  in  Yorkshire.  The  wagons 
stood  loaded  witt  his,  furniture  and 
books,  and  all  was  ready  for  depar- 
ture. But  his  loving  people  were 
heart-broken.  Men,  women  and 
children  gathered  and  clung  about 
him  and  his  family  with  sad  and  tear- 
ful faces.  Finally,  overwhelmed  with 


the  sorrow  of  those  they  were  leav- 
ing, Dr.  Fawcett  and  his  wife  sat 
down  on  one  of  the  packing  cases  and 
gave  way  to  grief.  "0  John!"  cried 
Mrs.  Fawcett  at  last,  "I  cannot  bear 
this!  I  know  not  how  to  go!"  "Nor 
I,  either,"  replied  her  husband,  "and 
we  will  not  go.  The  wagons  shall  be 
unleaded,  and  everything  put  in  its 
eld  place."  His  people  were  filled 
with  intense  joy  and  gratitude  at  this 
determination.  Dr.  Fawcett  at  once 
sent  a  letter  to  London  explaining  the 
case,  and  then  resolutely  returned  to 
his  work  and  pitifully  small  salary. 
This  hymn  was  written  to  commemo- 
rate the  event.  It  expresses  senti- 
ments so  nearly  universal  that  is  one 
of  hvmns  immortal. 
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ARE  YOU  TIRED  AND  DISCOURAGED? 


(Zion's 

Tired?  It  is  not  strange.  Nearly 
everybody  is  tired  and  worn.  We 
have  all  been  passing  through  a  se- 
vere testing  time.  And  the  end  is 
not  yet.  Where  are  we  going?  Anx- 
iously we  raise  that  question  again 
and  again.  Tired?  Yes,  we  are 
tired — and  discouraged.  Weariness  is 
common  to  us  all,  but  it  is  neverthe- 
less a  condition  loaded  with  danger. 
When  we  are  tired  anything  may 
happen.  We  are  not  ourselves.  Ev- 
erything goes  wrong.  We  are  unable 
to  see  things  in  their  right  perspect- 
ive. In  the  depths  of  gloom  all  life 
looks  back. 

Lowness  of  spirits — where  is  the 
cure?  Well,  where  is  the  cause?  This 
question  should  precede  any  attempt 
to  discover  the  remedy.  The  body 
plays  its  part.  Indeed,  in  a  very  real 
sense  our  entire  outlook  on  life  is 
physically  conditioned.  Loss  of  sleep, 
overwork  and  especially  overworry, 
indigestion — these  things  can  easily 
wreck  one's  whole  existence.  If  you 
are  tempted  to  cry,  "Vanity  of  vani- 
ties, all  is  vanity,"  you  had  better 
study  your  bodily  conditions  and  hab- 
its. 

Then  there  is  intellectual  doubt 
and  perplexity.  We  cannot  see  our 
way  through.  Things  do  not  come 
out  right.  We  begin  to  distrust  our 
mental  processes.  What  is  truth, 
anyway?  These  doubts  and  fears 
mark  the  road  to  an  "inferiority  com- 
plex," and  to  such  weariness  of  mind 
as  often  leads  to  indescribable  trag- 
edy. 

Another     and     a     very     important 


Herald) 


cause  of  weariness  and  discourage- 
ment is  the  dulling  of  our  faith.  We 
doubt  God.  "If  he  is  good  and  wise 
and  all-powerful,  why — ?"  This  is  the 
inquiry  that  springs,  again  and  a-gain 
to  our  lips  and  deadens  aspiration 
which  we  cannot  find  a  satisfying  an- 
swer. And  with  this  doubt  of  God 
comes  a  whole  train  of  lesser  doubts 
about  the  worth  of  man.  the  meaning 
of  life,  the  value  of  any  effort.  The 
next  and  final  step  is  to  doubt  our- 
selves. 

Do  not  delay!  Tired  and  discour- 
aged? Gi-apple  with  the  situation 
this  very  hour.  Plan  now — not  to- 
morrow— to  re-create  your  life.  Do 
this  not  only  for  the  sake  of  yourself 
but  also  for  the  sake  of  your  relatives, 
friends  and  business  associates,  for 
the  sake  of  your  work  and  your  in- 
fluence for  good  and  your  helpfulness 
to  a  tired  and  discouraged  world.  Do 
it  now.  Re-create  your  life.  But  how? 

There  is  no  end  of  books  on  the 
subject,  of  advisers  who  deal  in  mag- 
ic. But  here  are  four  simple  rules 
which,  unless  the  situation  is  compli- 
cated by  serious  physical  or  mental 
ailments,  will  point  the  way  to  a  new 
outlook  on  life. 

1.  Read  biography.  "If  a  man  is 
despondent  about  his  work,"  once  said 
Lord  Morlc-y,  "the  best  remedy  I  can 
prescribe  for  him  is  to  turn  to  a  good 
biography."  Why?  Because  in  the 
careers  of  the  great  personalities  of 
history  the  careful  student  will  find 
the  same  difficulties  and  problems 
with  which  he  himself  has  to  contend. 
In      the      heroic      achievements      of 
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these  leaders  he  will  also  discover  an 
inspiration  that  will  lift  him  out  of 
himself.  Biography — it  has  an  al- 
most magic  power  to  lighten  a  dark 
world.  Eead  the  life  of  Savonarola, 
of  Gladstone,  of  Wesley,  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  and  then  go  forth  with  new 
courage  to  conquer  the  world. 

2.  Make  room  for  play.  Most  of 
us  take  life  too  seriously.  We  get 
"all  knotted  up"  with  the  petty  prob- 
lems of  the  passing  day.  Every  little 
question  becomes  a  life-and-death  is- 
sue. Let  us  learn  to  laugh  and  play, 
to  stand  off  cnce  in  a  while  and  look 
at  ourselves  and  our  efforts  objective- 
ly. A  sense  of  humor  is  indispensa- 
ble to  good  health.  Proportion!  We 
need  a  sense  of  proportion.  Play 
will  bring  it.  What  kind  of  play? 
Baseball,  tennis,  golf,  and  other  out- 
door sports?  Yes,  these  are  very 
valuable.  But  we  are  thinking  of  the 
word  "play"  in  the  larger  sense  as  it 
includes  any  diversion  of  mind  that 
lifts  us  above  the  tyrannny  of  things 
and  the  routine  details  of  work. 
Walking,  conversation  with  friends,  a 
social  evening — anything  that  reliev- 
es the  constant  strain  of  seriousness 
is  play.  Relax;  get  away  from  the 
humdrum  of  the  day  for  a  season  and 
see  life  whole. 

3.  Cultivate  the  habit  of  kindness 
to  others.  In  many  instances  weari- 
ness nad  discouragement  are  the  di- 
rect outgrowth  of  self-centeredness. 
we  are  thinking  too  much  m  terms  of 


"I  and  mine."  We  need  a  new  re- 
gard for  "you  and  yours."  Consid- 
eration for  our  fellowmen.  a  little 
planning  for  their  welfare  and  en- 
joyment, a  small  kindness  here  and 
there  as  we  go  along,  will  bring  joy 
and  peace  to  the  soul  as  well  as  a 
new  outlook  and  enthusiasm  in  the 
discharge  of  our  daily  duties. 

4.  Walk  with  God.  Yes,  but  first 
talk  with  God.  Or  rather,  let  him 
talk  to  you.  One  major  reason  for 
our  lack  of  faith  lies  in  the  fact  that 
we  are  too  noisy  and  garrulous  in 
prayer.  A  calm  half-hour  cf  listen- 
ing under  the  guidance  of  God's  Word 
each  morning  will  do  more  to  restore 
the  soul  than  anything  else  that  could 
be  devised.  Having  listened,  then 
obey!  Jesus  once  said  that  the  test  of 
the  friendship  of  his  followers  for 
himself  lay  in  obedience  to  his  com- 
mandments. Listen  and  obey  is  a 
simple  program — so  simple  that  many 
will  turn  away  from  it  to  find  help  in 
some  abtruse  volume  on  psychology. 
But  we  call  history  to  witness  that  by 
listening  to  God  and  obeying  his  com- 
mands a  long  line  of  giant  souls  found 
the  solution  for  the  problems  of  life 
and  learned  to  walk  day  by  day  with 
the  God  of  love  and  power.  Here  is 
the  major  cure  for  weariness  and  dis- 
couragement. Drink,  therefore,  at 
the  Fountain  of  all  being  and  find 
new  inspiration  and  strength  for  the 
battles  of  life. 


A  great  aim  is  a  powerful  protection  to  a  youth.  It  frees 
him  from  multitudes  of  temptations  which  otherwise  would  be 
likely  to  sweep  him  into  the  vice  current. 

— Orison  Sweet  Marden. 
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HOW  THE  PARKS  OF  NEW  YORK  GOT 
THEIR  NAMES 


Inquiring  citizens  of  New  York 
have  been  looking  into  the  origin  of 
the  names  of  some  of  the  city  parks, 
in  view  of  the  recent  proposal  to 
change  the  name  of  Bryant  Park  to 
Lost  Battalion  Park. 

Bryant  Park,  now  undergoing  ex- 
tensive renovation,  was  formally  op- 
ened in  1846  in  honor  of  William  Cul- 
len  Bryant,  the  editor  and  poet,  who 
had  a  keen  interest  in  the  develop- 
ment of  New  York's  parks.  In  ear- 
lier days  the  Forty-second  Street 
tract,  like  several  other  of  the  city's 
open  spaces,  had  served  as  a  potter's 
field.  In  1858  Bryant  Park  was  the 
scene  of  one  of  the  city's  great  fires 
when  the  Crystal  Palace,  a  glass  ex- 
hibition building  burned  down.  Iron- 
ically enough,  right  next  to  it,  on  the 
site  occupied  today  by  the  Public  Li- 
brary, the  Murray  Hill  reservoir  then 
stood,  four  acres  in  extent,  holding 
20,000,000  gallons  of  water. 

Three  of  the  more  prominent 
squares  below  the  midtown  area — 
Washington,  Madison  and  Union — 
were  not  dedicated  as  public  parks 
until  the  opening  of  the  nineteentn 
century.  All  were  marshy,  waste 
lands  and  had  served  as  potter's 
fields  and  parade  grounds.  Washing- 
ton Square,  under  which  it  is  said 
thousands  of  bodies  were  buried  after 
the  yellow-fever  epidemics  in  1795 
and  1797,  was  used  also  as  an  execu- 
tion ground.  General  Lafayette  is 
said  to  have  witnessed  the  hanging  of 
twenty  highwaymen  there.         Finally 


(New  York  Times) 

this  area  was  drained  and  in  1826  set 
apart  as  the  Washington  Military 
Parade  Ground  in  honor  of  George 
Washington. 

Union  Square  owes  its  name  to  the 
original  checkerboard  city  plan  of 
1807,  in  which  it  was  proposed  to 
have  the  point  of  union  of  the  city's 
two  main  roads,  the  Bowery  and 
Broadway,  at  a  tulip  tree  within  the 
projected  square.  At  first  called 
Union  Place,  the  site  received  its 
present  name  in  1832. 

Madison  Square,  named  in  honor  of 
James  Madison,  President  and  one  of 
the  Fathers  of  the  Constitution,  was 
opened  as  a  public  park  in  1844.  Once 
a  potter's  field,  it  became  the  location 
of  a  United  States  arsenal  between 
1808  and  1824.  Later  the  arsenal 
was  used  as  a  municipal  house  of  re- 
fuge. 

Central  Park,  largest  in  the  city, 
was  chosen  as  a  site  in  1856,  and  de- 
rives its  name  from  its  centred  loca- 
tion on  Manhattan  Island.  The  first 
commission  of  construction  included 
three  literary  men — Bryant,  Wash- 
ington Irving  and  George  Bancroft — 
but  they  were  superseded  after  about 
a  year. 

In  the  days  cf  the  British  Governor 
Crosby,  :n  1735,  a  report  reached  New 
York  that  a  French  fleet  was  on  its 
way  to  attack  the  Colony.  A  new  bat- 
tery was  hastily  mounted  on  a  re- 
doubt built  forty-seven  years  before 
on  the  offshore  rocks  at  the  foot  of 
Whitehall      Street.        It     was     called 
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George  Augustus  Royal  Battery  in 
honor  of  King  George.  Present-day 
Battery  Park  derives  its  name  from 
these  historic  cannon. 

Bronx  Park  gets  its  name  from  the 
same  source  as  the  borough  and  the 
river,  that  is,  from  Jonas  Bronck,  the 
prosperous  Dutch  colonist  who  settled 
along  the  river  about  1640.  Van  Cort- 
landt  Park  stands  en  property  that 
originally  belonged  to  Mayor  Jacobus 
Van  Cortlandt,  while  Fort  Washing- 
ton marks  the  site  of  an  important 
military  post  built  at  the  north  end  of 
Manhattan  by  order  of  the  Provincial 
Congress  in  1776. 

Chelsea  Park  is  so-called  after  the 
district  in  which  stood  the  Colonial 
homestead  of  Captain  Thomas  Clarke, 


an  old  soldier  who  named  his  proper- 
ty after  an  English  home  for  invalid- 
ed soldiers.  Of  the  small  parks,  Poe 
Park  is  named  after  Edgar  Allan  Poe 
whose  Fordham  cottage  stands  there. 

Roger  Morris  Park,  on  which  Jum- 
e!  Mansion  Museum  stands,  included 
the  site  of  a  home  built  by  a  young 
British  officer,  Roger  Morris,  for  him- 
self and  his  bride,  Mary  Phillipse, 
who,  it  said,  was  wooed  and  lost  by 
Washington  in  his  youth. 

Stuyvesant  Park  stands  on  the 
original  farm  of  Peter  Stuyvesant, 
last  Dutch  Governor  of  New  Nether- 
land,  whose  wooden  leg,  peppery  tem- 
per and  arbitrary  rule  could  not  pre- 
vent the  seizure  of  the  colonyy  by  an 
English  fleet  in  1664. 


CHOICES 

Not  what  we  have,  but  what  we  use ; 

Not  what  we  see,  but  what  we  choose — 
These  are  the  things  that  mar  or  bless, 

The  sum  of  human  happiness. 

The  thing  nearby,  not  that  afar; 

Not  what  we  seeem,  but  what  we  are — 
These  are  the  things  that  make  or  break, 

That  give  the  heart  its  joy  or  ache. 

Not  what  seems  fair,  but  what  is  true ; 

Not  what  we  dream,  but  the  good  we  do- 
These  are  the  things  that  shine  like  gems, 

Like  stars  in  fortune's  diadems. 

Not  as  we  take,  but  as  we  give : 
Not  as  we  pray,  but  as  we  live — 

These  are  the  things  that  make  for  peace, 
Both  now  and  after  time  shall  cease. 


— Selected. 
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JOHN  BURROUGHS'  COW  ON  CAPITOL 
HILL,  WASHINGTON 

By  Frances  Margaret  Fox 


We  all  know  that  there  have  been 
great  changes  in  the  scenery  on  our 
Capitol  Hill  at  Washington  since  the 
long  ago  day  when  the  Father  of  our 
Country  aitended  the  laying  of  the 
cornerstone  of  the  Capitol.  Where 
once  were  happy  homes,  surrounded 
by  green  lawns,  and  gardens,  and  or. 
chards,  now  are  huge  public  buildings 
and  spacious  parks.  The  Senate  and 
House  Office  Buildings,  the  Library  of 
Congress,  and  the  new  home  of  the 
Supreme  Court  were  built  by  Uncle 
Sam  after  he  had  swept  away  great 
brick  houses  and  humble  dwellings, 
where  children  played  in  the  long 
years  before  automobiles  banished 
high-stepping  horses,  and  the  deep, 
soft  mud  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue. 

We  know  too  that  horses  and  cows, 
sheep  and  pigs,  once  roamed  at  will  in 
all  the  region  surrounding  the  Capi- 
to:  but  history  seems  to  have  remem- 
bered the  name  of  only  one  cow  that 
enjoyed  the  freedom  of  the  city  in  the 
days  when  all  Washington  was  a 
cow's  paradise. 

Her  name  was  Chloe,  and  she  be- 
longed to  John  Burroughs,  who  loved 
her.  He  tells  us  in  an  article  published 
in  magazine  called  the  Galaxy,  under 
the  date  of  January,  1877,  that  he 
owned  three  cows  during  the  ten 
years  that  he  lived  in  Washington, 
but  that  Chloe  was  the  only  one  he 
ever  loved.  She  was  a  Devonshire 
cow,  and  he  sent  for  her  because,  ow- 
ing to  his  rural  tastes,  he  needed  her 
company. 


Our  great  naturalist  then  was  a 
government  clerk,  who  worked  by  day 
in  the  Treasury  Department.  His 
home  was  a  rented  house,  he  speaks 
of  it  as  a  ''tumble-down  house,"  with 
an  acre  of  ground  surrounding  it  and 
having  a  high  board  fence  at  the 
back.  He  speaks  of  this  home  land 
as  a  miniature  farm  where  he  kept 
chickens  and  worked  in  a  garden  of 
flowers,  and  all  vegetables,  including 
pumpkins;  and  all  this  was  under  the 
shadow  of  the  Capitol  dome.  Mr. 
Burroughs  says-  while  working  in  his 
garden,  "I  could  look  up  from  my 
homely  tasks  and  cast  a  potato  almost 
in  the  midst  of  that  cataract  of  mar- 
ble steps  that  flows  out  of  the  north 
wing  of  the  patriotic  pile." 

To  complete  his  happiness,  all  he 
needed  was  a  cow:  so  he  ordered  one 
from  Northen  New  York.  Chloe  came 
by  way  of  the  ocean  and  the  Potomac 
River;  and  Mr.  Burroughs  met  her 
and  led  her  home,  after  first  asking 
and  answering  one  question : 

"Should  I  send  Drewer,  the  colored 
patriach,  for  her?  No;  the  master  of 
the  house  himself  should  receive  Juno 
at  the  Capitol." 

Accordingly  the  famous;  naturalist 
went  down  to  the  ship,  found  his  cow 
on  deck,  and  took  her  home.  In  his 
own  words: 

"How  she  liked  the  voyage  I  could 
net  find  out;  but  she  seemed  to  relish 
so  much  the  feeling  of  solid  ground 
beneath  her  feet  once  more  that  she 
led  me  a  lively  step  all  the  way  home. 
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She  cut  capers  in  front  of  the  White 
House,  and  tried  twice  to  wind  me  up 
in  the  rope  as  we  passed  the  Treas- 
ury. She  kicked  up  her  heels  on  the 
broad  avenue  and  became  very  coltish 
as  she  came  under  the  walls  of  the 
capitol.  But  that  night  the  long  va- 
cant stall  in  the  old  stable  was  filled, 
and  the  next  morning  the  coffee  had 
met  with  a  change  of  heart.  I  had  to 
go  out  twice  with  the  lantern  and 
survey  my  treasure  before  I  went  to 
bed." 

From  that  hour  Jhn  Bourroughs 
and  Chloe  were  the  best  of  friends. 
The  morning  after  her  arrival  and 
a  few  mornings  afterwards  he  led  her 
to  Uncle  Sam's  green  pastures,  called 
"the  commons,"  where  all  the  cows  oi* 
Capitol  Hill  and  vicinity  met  together 
and  enjoyed  life.  From  the  beginning 
the  cow  found  her  way  home  at  milk- 
ing time. 

"Chloe  took  very  naturally  to  this 
kind  of  life,"  her  biographer  tells  us. 
"What  adventures  she  had,  what  ac- 
quaintances she  made,  how  far  she 
wandered,  I  never  knew.  I  never  came 
across  her  in  my  waiks  or  rambles. 
Indeed,  on  several  occasions  I  thought 
I  would  look  her  up  and  see  her  feed- 
ing in  the  national  pastures,  but  I 
never  could  find  her  There  were 
plenty  of  cows,  but  they  were  aJl 
strangers.  But  punctually,  between 
four  and  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
her  white  horns  would  be  seen  tossing 
above  the  gate  and  her  impatient  low 
be  heard. 

"Sometimes  when  I  turned  forth  in 
the  morning,  she  would  pause  and  ap. 
parently  consider  which  way  she 
would  go.  Should  she  go  toward  Ken- 
dall Green  today,  or  follow  the  Tiber, 


or  over  by  the  Big  Spring,  or  out 
around  Lincoln  Hospital9  She  seldom 
reached  a  conclusion  till  she  had 
stretched  forth  her  neck  and  blown  a 
blast  on  her  trumpet  that  awoke  the 
echoes  in  the  very  lantern  on  the 
dome  of  the  Capitol.  Then,  after  one 
or  two  licks,  she  would  disappear 
around  the  corner.  Later  in  the 
season  when  the  grass  was,  parched  or 
poor  on  the  commons,  and  the  corn 
and  cabbage  tempting  in  the  garden, 
Chloe  was  loth  to  depart  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  her  deliberations  were  long- 
er than  ever,  and  very  often  I  had  to 
aid  her  in  coining  to  a  decision." 

The  year  came  when  after  a  long 
and  profitable  friendship,  John  Bur- 
roughs parted  with  Choe.  Evidently 
he  sold  her  at  the  old  Center  Market. 
As  he  tells  a  bit  of  the  story: 

"The  day  is  indelibly  stamped  .  on 
my  memory  when  I  expos.ed  my  Chloe 
for  sale  in  the  public  market  place.  It 
was  in  November,  a  bright,  dreamy, 
Indian  summer  day.  A  sadness  op- 
pressed me,  not  unmixed  with  guilt 
and  remorse.  An  old  Irish  woman 
came  to  the  market  also  with  her  pets 
to  sell,  a  sow  and  five  pigs,  and  took 
up  a  position  next  to  me.  We  condol- 
ed with  each  other;  we  bewailed  the 

fate  of  our  darlings  together 

When  she  went  away  for  a  moment  I 
minded  the  pigs,  and  when  I  strolled 
about  she  minded  my  cow." 

Finally,  after  much  more  of  the  sad 
story,  the  biographer  goes  on:  "At 
last  the  money  was  counted  out  for 
her,  and  the  rope  surrendered  to  the 
hand  of  another.  How  that  look  of 
alarm  and  incredulity,  which  I  caught 
as  I  turned  for  a  parting  glance,  went 
to  my  heart!" 
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And  this  is  ths  last  we  hear  of 
Chloe;  but  surely  it  is  something  to 
know  the  name  and  the  history  of  one 


ccw  of  the  many,  many,  hundreds  of 
eows  that  lived  so  independently  on 
Capitol  Hil,  in  that  happy  long  ago. 


Our  own  land  charms  us  with  inexpressive  sweetness,  and  we 
are  never  allowed  to  forget  that  we  belong  to  it. — Selected. 


MODEL  HOMES 


By  E.  D. 

Homes  boasting  of  every  conven- 
ience, including  a  landing  stage  on 
the  roof,  are  what  London  is  about 
to  enjoy. 

These  houses  are  designed  'co  pro- 
vide present-day  family  needs  for  the 
next  fifty  years  at  least,  and  are  with- 
in the  reach  of  the  man  with  an  in- 
come of  £800  a  year. 

These  homes,  designed  for  the  ave- 
rage British  family  of  four,  are  plan- 
ned to  be  beautiful  in  every  detail,  to 
waste  no  moment  of  sunlight,  and  to 
provide  the  maximum  of  comfort  with 
the  minimum  of  labor.  While  a 
switch  in  every  room  provides  arti- 
ficial sunlight,  yet  every  moment's 
use  is  made  of  the  real  rays  of  the 
sun.  The  householder  can  make  his 
own  weather  inside,  for  another 
switch  alters  the  temperature 
throughout  the  house. 

While  British  workmen  will  build 
these  homes  out  of  British  material, 
yet  the  brains  of  the  world  have  con- 
tributed  to   the   design.     The    plumb- 
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ing  is  the  design  of  an  American,  and 
includes  an  arrangement  by  which 
even  the  temperature  of  the  bath  wa- 
ter is  automatically  controlled  to  a 
desired  warmth.  Holland  is  responsi- 
ble for  the  kitchen,  Sweden  for  the 
nursery,  while  the  balconies  and  sun 
porches  are  the  work  of  a  Californi- 
an. 

All  the  cupboards  are  built  in,  and 
the  dining-room  emerges  from  the 
wall  when  a  button  is  pressed.  An 
extra  large  dining-room  can  be  rais- 
ed from  the  floor  by  pressing  another 
button. 

As  we  read  about  these  ideal  homes 
of  the  present  day,  our  mind  travels 
back  to  the  "homes"  that  our  forefa- 
thers occupied  in  the  early  days  when 
this  country  was  little  better  than  a 
forest.  How  glad  some  of  them  were 
to  have  a  house  built  of  spd,  with  but 
one  or  two  rooms.  They  endured 
hardships  to  make  our  country  what 
it  is. 
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THE  ETERNAL  GOD  AND  THE  PRESENT 

HOUR 


By  Albert 

Godlessness  is  the  greatest  peril 
of  the  present  hour.  I  mean  by 
Godless  just  what  the  word  means 
in  its  barest  outline:  to  be  Godless 
is  to  have  God  subtracted  from  you. 
To  be  without  God  is  to  have  a  world- 
view  in  which  there  is  no  unifying 
power  and  no  central  intelligence;  it 
is  to  have  no  moral  code  beyond  the 
passing  whim  or  temporary  expedien- 
cy; to  live  a  life  within  which  ther-3 
glows  no  larger  hope  and  beneath 
which  is  no  undergirding  purpose. 

We  today  face  tasks  which,  while 
of  a  different  order,  nevertheless  re- 
quire the  same  high  courage  and 
steadfast  sense  of  duty  that  the  Puri- 
tan drew  from  his  sense  of  responsi- 
bility to  God.  Hew  shall  we  build  the 
better  spcial  order  suited  to  a  modern 
industrial  age?  We  have  a  greater 
commonwealth  to  build  than  even  the 
Puritans  conceived  for  we  must  build 
the  parliament  of  man,  the  federation 
of  the  world,  and  labor  to  the  end 
that  the  tragic  violence  of  war  may 
not  engulf  the  world  again.  How 
can  we  do  these  greater  tasks,  unless 
we  have  a  correspondingly  greater 
conception  and  consciousness  of  God? 
Fortunately  that  greater  concep- 
tion of  God  is  already  growing  up 
about  us.  A  new  and  nobler  theism 
is  on  the  way,  and  we  shall  not  be 
left  without  God  in  the  world.     And 


W.  Palmer 

the  beauty  of  it  is  that  this/  new 
sense  of  God  comes  in  terms  of  the 
living  present  and  speaks  with  an  au- 
thority which  cannot  be  flouted  or  ig- 
nored. 

This,  then,  is  the  great  bugle  call  of 
courage  and  good  cheer  which  relig- 
ion brings  to  men  in  this  present 
hour.  There  is  a  God!  And  he  is 
here — a  living,  inescapable,  contempo- 
rary reality!  He  stands  revealed  not 
only  in  the  vast  cosmic  order  but  is 
also  manifest  in  economic  laws,  in  so- 
cial processes,  in  international  rela- 
tionships. When  we  discover  that 
successful  industry  depends  upon  in- 
creasing purchasing  power  of  the 
masges  and  that,  without  a  prosper- 
ous agricultural  population,  manu- 
facturing must  lose  half  its  market; 
when  we  find  that  production  depends 
upon  morale,  and  morale  on  a  sense 
cf  fair  treatment  by  labor  and  a 
sharing  in  the  processes  and  results 
of  production;  when  we  awaken  to 
the  fact  that  the  waste  of  war  is  in- 
evitably greater  than  any  gain  and 
that  violence  always  raises  far  more 
problems  than  it  solves;  when  we 
learn  how  superficial  are  racial  dif- 
ferences and  how  deep-lying  are  the 
common  human  liekness  and  univer- 
sal problems.  When  we  do  these 
things  we  ai*e  discovering  God! 


Rule  your  mind,  which,  unless  it  is  your  servant,  is  your 
master. — Horace. 
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AN  IMPORTANT  ADJUSTMENT 


By  Mary  Russell 


Neil  Preston  brought  his  old  bat- 
tered car  to  an  abrupt  stop.  He  was 
at  the  summit  of  the  grade  that  di- 
vided the  North  Y  alley  from  the 
South  one. 

Why  he  stopped,  why  he  had  driv- 
en out  over  that  rough,  little-used 
mountainous  road  he  could  not  have 
told.  Certainly  it  was  from  no  desire- 
to  enjoy  the  scenery,  although  the 
distant  Sierras  with  their  lofty  peaks, 
purple  shadows  and  brown  slopes 
were  well  worth  viewing.  But  scene- 
ry does  not  seem  important  when  one 
is  facing  unpleasant  reality,  as  Neil 
was.  He  had  come  to  a  stopping 
place  in  life;  not  a  high  mountain 
peak,  not  even  a  divide,  but,  as  it 
seemed,  an  end.  And  all  through  no 
fault  of  his.  All  he  had  asked  of 
life  was  a  chance,  an  opportunity  to 
prove  what  he  could  do.  But  that 
had  been  denied  him. 

Neil  had  always  expected  to  do 
great  things.  Even  when  a  small  boy 
he  had  begun  to  talk  of  what  he 
would  do  when  he  was  older — build 
bridges  that  should  span  mighty  riv- 
ers, erect  tall  buildings  that  should 
loom  above  the  city's  noisy  traffic, 
create  monuments  of  utility  and  beau- 
ty out  of  steel  and  concrete.  He 
would  be  no  ordinary  workman,  con- 
tent to  make  a  living;  he  would  at- 
tempt the  difficult,  the  splendid,  the 
necessary. 

College  with  its  courses  in  engi- 
neering had  made  his  dreams  seem 
easily  possible.  Graduation,  Neil  be- 
lieved, would  open  the  way  for  his 
career. 


Grauation  did  no  such  thing,  it  left 
Neil  with  a  degree,  a  diploma,  but  no 
job. 

In  vain  he  made  application  at 
many  offices.  No  one  had  a  place  for 
an  inexperienced  engineer,  fresh  from 
college,  even  though  he  had  been  an 
honor  student  and  was  eager  for 
work.  Neil  had  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that  he  had  tried;  during 
the  first  few  months  he  had  continued 
his,  search  day  by  day  for  he  could 
not  believe  that  there  was  no  place 
for  him.     But  no  opening  appeared. 

At  last  he  faced  the  fact;  he  could 
not  find  work.  Of  course  there  was 
the  CCC  camp  but  it  was  not  for  him. 
He  would  have  to  go  as  a  day  labor- 
er, work  with  a  pick  and  shovel.  That 
would  be  unworthy  one  with  his 
training  and  ability;  more  than  it 
might  prevent  him  from  securing 
something  better. 

Nothing  better  showed  up  so,  much 
against  his  wish,  Neil  found  himself 
at  home,  idle,  dependent  on  his  pa- 
rents. Gradually  he  had  given  up 
going  out  with  his  friends,  remained 
away  from  all  social  affairs  and  pub- 
lic gatherings,  even  from  church.  A 
failure,  he  could  not  face  those  who 
had  always  known  him,  had  heard 
his  talk  of  doing  great  things. 

That  was  why  he  sat  slumped  over 
the  steering  wheel,  unmindful  of  his 
surrounding.  Everything      seemed 

lost,  even  his  religion.  He  had  believ- 
ed that  God  cared  for  him,  was  in- 
terested in  his  life,  had  endowed  him 
with  ability  and  ambition,  had  a  place 
in  the  world  for  him,  needed  the  con- 
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tribution  he  could  make.  He  had  stud- 
ied, planned,  worked  hard"  been  hon- 
est, clean,  sincere.  And  it  had  gotten 
him — nowhere.  Evidently   he    had 

been  wrong  in  some  of  his  ideas. 

A  falling  pine  cone  striking  the 
ledge  with  a  sharp  low  sound  start- 
led Neil  out  of  his  reverie.  He  lis- 
tened as  it  bounced  from  point  to 
point  to  be  lost  in  the  canyon  below. 

The  canyon!  Did  his  answer  lie 
there?  A  narrow  road,  slippery  af- 
ter the  night's  shower,  a  hundred-foot 
drop,  an  easy  accident;  for  him  a 
convenient  escape  from  an  unbeara- 
ble present  and  unpromising  future. 
No  one  would  ever  suspect  the  truth. 

Strange  thoughts  for  Neil  Preston 
who  a  year  before  had  been  so  sure 
of  himself,  so  proud  of  his  diploma, 
his  key,  his  ability. 

A  squirrel,  evidently  disturbed  by 
the  falling  pine  cone,  suddenly  ap- 
peared at  the  rim  of  the  canyon,  look- 
ed hastily  about,  then  darted  across 
the  road  in  front  of  Neil's  car  and  ran 
up  the  trunk  of  a  big  pine.  From 
limb  to  limb  it  went  until  lost  to 
Neil's  view. 

Neil  stirred,  straightened,  leaned 
back  in  the  seat.  Only  a  frightened 
squirrel,  yet  it  had  spoken  to  him.  In 
his  heart  he  knew  that  he  too,  was 
going  on;  not  over  the  brink  into  the 
yawning  canyon  but  up  and  on.  There 
could  be  for  him  no  cowardly  escape, 
he  must  face  this  present  and  move 
on  into  the  future,  even  though  he 
could  not  see  ahead.  But  how? 
There  was  no  work  to  be  found.  Must 
he  mingle  with  the  young  people  he 
had  shunned  during  the  past  months? 
Should  he  start  going  to  church 
again?     That  would  be  a  good  begin- 


ning. He  would  not  surrender  his 
faith  yet;  God  did  care,  surely.  How 
could  it  be  otherwise?  There  must  be 
a  place  for  him  somewhere  if  he  could 
only  find  it.  If  he  should  pray  again. 
— maybe;    well,    anyway    there       had 

been  the  squirrel 

An  imperative  honk,  honk  made 
Neil  turn  and  glance  quickly  back. 
Yes,  there  was  a  car  right  behind 
him;  it  had  not  occured  to  him  that 
anyone  else  would  be  traveling  that 
road  in  the  morning.  He  stepped  on 
the  starter  and  drove  ahead  to  the 
first  turn-out.  There  he  waited  for 
the  car  to  pass. 

But  the  car  did  not  pass.  It  stop- 
ped alongside  him  and  a  laughing 
girlish  face  appeared  at  the  open  win- 
dow. 

"Hello,  Neil  Preston!"  Then  before 
Neil  could  answer,  came  the  question, 
"What  in  the  world  are  you  doing, 
parked  up  here?" 

But  Neil's  surprise  was  equally 
great,  to  see  Nancy  Hammond  sitting 
there  in  an  old  roadster.  For  a  mo- 
ment he  could  only  stare  in  amaze- 
ment, then  with  a  light  laugh  he  said, 
"Well,  I  think  I  might  ask  what  you 
are  doing  up  here." 

"I'm  on  my  way  home;  you  know  I 
live  just  below  here  in  the  valley." 

"Oh,  you're  up  at  the  ranch  now?" 

"Now.  and  maybe  forever.  Didn't 
you  know  we  had  moved  there?" 

"You  don't  mean  to  say?" 

"Just  that."  Then  with  a  wry  smile 
she  added.  "There  was  nothing  else  to 
do  when  dad  lost  his  money." 

"Oh,  I'm  so  sorry."  And  Neil  meant 
it,  for  Nancy  Hammond  had  easily 
been  the  leader  of  the  younger  set. 
Her  father  owned  the  mills  across  the 
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river  and  so  controlled  much  of  the 
business  of  the  town.  The  Hammond 
mansion,  set  among  stately  pines  on  a 
commanding  site,  was  the  show  place 
of  the  community.  It  had  been  the 
scene  of  many  parties  and  good  times 
for  Nancy,  pretty,  curly-haired, 
laughing,  friendly,  was  a  general  fa- 
vorite with  every  one.  A  shame  that 
she  should  come  to  such  a  fate! 

''How  do  you  stand  it?"  And  there 
was  real  pity  and  concern  in  Neil's 
voice. 

"Stand  it?"  Again  that  familiar  in- 
fectious laugh.  "Let  me  tell  you, 
Neil  Preston,  that  I  do  little  stand- 
ing; I  keep  moving.  I'm  now  mis- 
tress of  a  chicken  colony;  I  have  212 
hens  and  I  take  all  the  care  of  them 
myself." 

"You?"  And  Neil's  tone  expressed 
his  incredulity. 

"Yes,  me.  Mr.  Ames  who  lives  on 
the  next  ranch,  taught  me  how  to 
feed  and  care  for  the  hens  and  helped 
me  until  I  could  do  the  work  alone. 
I've  already  been  to  market  with  the 
eggs  this  morning." 

"But.  Nan,  you " 

"Look  here,  Neil,"  Nancy  inter- 
rupted for  she  sensed  what  Neil  was 
about  to  say.  "Did  you  think  I  was 
good  for  nothing  but  giving  parties 
and  entertaining  friends?  That  seem- 
ed to  be  what  most  of  the  -townfolk 
thought.  And  why  shouldn't  they? 
I  never  before  had  a  chance  to  show 
what  I  could  do.  How  could  I  when 
everything  was  done  for  me?  A  gen- 
erous father  to  supply  all  the  money 
I  needed,  a  precious  mother  who  al- 
ways was  glad  to  see  me  happy, 
faithful  servants  to  carry  out  my 
plans.     When  the  mills  closed  and  we 


lost  all  our  money,  everything  was 
changed.  We  moved  out  here  and  I 
found  plenty  to  do.  And  believe  me, 
I'm  proud  of  myself,  the  work  I've 
done  with  the  hens,  and  the  money  I 
have  earned." 

Neil  had  to  admit  that  Nancy  look- 
ed happy  and  proud,  that  the  simple 
green  cotton  dress  was  as  becoming 
as  the  smart  clothes  she  used  to  wear, 
that  her  laugh  was  as  merry  as  ever. 
Nevertheless  he  was  not  convinced. 

"Even  yet  I  can't  see  how  you  with 
your  past,  your  sociaal  standing,  your 
education,  can  profess  to  be  happy 
living  on  a  ranch,  taking  care  of  hens 
and  chickens." 

"You  are  not  very  flattering."  But 
the  laughter  that  accompanied  the 
words  removed  any  idea  of  hurt  feel- 
ings. Suddenly  Nancy  grew  serious. 
"What  good  is  a  college  education  if 
one  doesn't  use  it?" 

"Very  little,  as  I  know  altogether 
too  well." 

"But  I  have  been  using  mine." 

"You  can't  get  away  with  that! 
Didn't  we  attend  the  same  university? 
I  know  you  did  not  learn  anything 
there  about  the  care  of  hens." 

"No,  but  I  learned  how  to  live.  You 
took  the  course  in  education  under 
Professor  Sandford;  we  were  in  the 
same  class.  Have  you  forgotten  his 
emphasis  on  the  needs  of  our  making 
adjustments?" 

"As  if  I  could!        It  was  his  pet 
theme." 

"Well,  this  year  I  have  been  hav- 
ing a  chance  to  practice  some  of  the 
things  he  told  us.  I've  been  making 
a  game  of  living;  when  I've  been  un- 
able to  master  or  control  a  situation 
I've  tried  to   adjust  myself  to   it,  to 
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fit  myself  in  with  as  little  friction  and 
complaining  as  possible." 

"Maybe  you  could.  But  that  would 
not  work  for  me.  There's  no  chance 
for  an  inexperienced  engineer." 

"Well,  you  learned  more  than  en- 
gineering, didn't  you?" 

"Nothing  by  which  I  can  earn  a 
living.  My  father  is  not  fortunate 
enough  to  own  a  ranch."  The  bit- 
terness in  Neil's  tone  was  not  lost  on 
Nancy. 

"Perhaps  I  am  fortunate."  Then 
in  a  lighter  tone  she  announced.  "The 
ranch  is  only  three  miles  from  here; 
come  on  over  and  see  my  hens,  and 
mother  will  give  us  a  luncheon." 

Oh!  Well  .  .  .  eh.  .  .  .  I  guess  I 
better  be  going  back."  But  at  the 
dissapointment  in  Nancy's  face,  Neil 
heard  himself  saying."  "I'd  like  to  if 
you  really  want  me." 

"I  certainly  do.  You'll  be  sur- 
prised." And  with  that  Nancy  started 
her  car  and  led  the  way. 

As  Neil  followed  he  was  confident 
that  nothing  could  surprise  him  more 
than  the  things  he  had  already  heard. 
Nancy  with  her  background,  her 
sport  roadster,  her  many  clothes,  her 
friends,  her  social  position — taking 
care  of  hens,  and  liking  it. 

Nancy  gave  a  long  warning  toot 
with  her  horn  and  turned  off  the  road 
into  the  long  driveway  that  led  to  the 
low  rambling  ranch  house.  Mrs.  Ham- 
mond was  standing  in  the  doorway 
as  the  cars  drove  up. 

"Company,  Mother  dear.  I  found  a 
long  lost  friend  on  the  highway  and 
brought  him  home  to  see  my  hens. 
Promised  him  you  would  give  us 
lunch." 

By  the  time  Neil  was  out  of  his  car 


Nancy  was  waiting  for  him  and  to- 
gether they  approached  Mrs.  Ham- 
mond. If  Neil  had  been  surprised  at 
Nan's  appeaarance  and  manner  he 
wa?!  doubly  so  at  Mrs.  Hammond's. 
He  had  known  her  as  a  woman  al- 
ways well  groomed,  in  modish  gowns, 
carefully  waved  hair  and  correctly 
manicured  nails.  Now  he  saw  her  in 
a  gingham  dress  and  apron  but  there 
was  the  same  dignified  bearing,  gra- 
cious manner  and  smiling  eyes  as  she 
extended  her  hand. 

"Welcome  to  our  ranch,  Neil.  It 
has  been  a  long  time  since  we  have 
seen  you." 

"I  ...  I  haven't  been  going  out 
much,"  Neil  answered. 

"He  did  not  know  we  had  turned 
ranchers!"  And  Nancy's  laughing  an- 
nouncement made  Neil  feel  that  he 
should  have  known  and  been  out  to 
see  them  before  that  day. 

"I've  rather  lost  track  of  things  in 
town.  I've  kept  at  home  most  of  the 
time  lately,  though  I  believe  I  did 
hear  that  you  had  left  town." 

"Left  town,"  Nancy  mimicked. 
"That's  nothing  compared  to  what 
we've  clone  since.  Come  and  I  will 
show  you." 

It  was  an  amazed  Neil  who  follow- 
ed Nancy  from  one  chicken  house  to 
another,  listening  to  her  e?rthusiastic 
talk  of  Rhode  Island  Reds,  Plymouth 
Rocks,  Leghorns,  grit,  mixed  feed, 
eggs  and  figures.  His  first  thought 
was  that  Nancy  was  showing  off, 
pretending  for  his  benefit,  but  watch 
as  he  would  he  could  not  detect  a  note 
of  insincerity.  Nancy  was  genuinely 
interested  in  what  she  was  doing. 

Back  to  the  house  and  to  a  luncheon 
that  Mrs.  Hammond  had  laid  on  the 
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table  under  the  long  twisted  branches 
of  a  huge  sycamore.  Hot  biscuits,  a 
fluffy  omelet,  milk  and  gingerbread. 

As  they  consumed  the  appetizing 
food  they  talked,  or  at  least  Nancy 
did.  She  told  of  the  long  tramps  ov- 
er the  mountans  with  her  father,  of 
learning  to  cook  with  her  mother,  of 
quiet  happy  evenings  with  her  family, 
as  well  as  her  special  work. 

"Of  course  I've  always  known  that 
I  had  the  most  wonderful  father  and 
mother  in  the  world."  Nancy  declar- 
ed "but  I  never  fully  appreciated 
them  until  this  year." 

Suddenly  she  looked  at  Neil,  a  puz- 
zled expression  on  her  face,  "it's 
strarge  I  haven't  seen  you  somewhere 
during  these  past  months.  Honestly 
I'd  forgotten  you  were  at  home,  other- 
wise I'd  had  you  out  with  the  crowd." 
Then  as  in  answer  to  Neil's  unspoken 
question  she  said,  "  Oh,  yes,  I  have 
some  of  my  friends  out  occasionally 
but  of  course  I  do  not  entertain  as 
much  or  as  elaborately  as  I  used  to. 
I  have  neither  time  nor  money  for 
that.  But  my  real  friends  like  to 
come  here  and  we  can  still  enjoy  our- 
selves. I  think  you  would  have  en- 
joyed yourself  had  you  been  with  us." 

"I'm  sure  I  should.  But  I  haven't 
had  the  heart  to  go  anywhere.  I've 
dreaded  to  meet  the  old  crowd;  they 
must  think  me  a  total  failure — no 
job,  nothing  to  do." 

"Nonsense!  Don't  you  think  they 
know  how  times  are?  You  are  not 
the  only  person  out  of  work,  not  the 
only  college  graduate  who  has  been 
disappointed."  After  a  moment  Nancy 
asked,  "What  have  you  been  doing? 
You  have  had  to  pass  time  some  way 
even  if  you  have  not  had  work?" 


It  was  a  second  or  two  before  NeO 
replied,  then  with  a  provocative  smile 
he  said,  "I've  done  only  one  thing  of 
any  consequence  this  year  and  that 
I've  done  during  the  last  hour  or  so." 
At  Nancy's  puzzled  look  he  explained; 
"I've  just  made  an  important  adjust- 
ment." 

"An  adjustment?  What  do  you 
mean?" 

"I  cannot  tell  you  everything  but 
this  much  I  will  admit.  I've  been 
ashamed  of  my  failure  to  find  work; 
more  than  that  I've  thought  I  was 
badly  treated.  I  left  college  proud  of 
my  ability  and  eager  to  make  a  name 
for  myself,  to  show  my  family  and 
friends  what  I  could  do.  "Well  you 
know  the  rest.  I  stayed  at  home  and 
indulged  in  self-pity.  But  you  have 
shamed  me;  you  have  shown  me  a 
way  out.  I  do  not  know  what  I'm 
going  to  do  but  I'm  going  to  do  some- 
thing. I'll  learn  something  new  if 
necessary,  as  you  have  done.  But  I 
start  in  from  this  hour  to  live  as  a 
normal  Christian  young  man  should. 
So  as  long  as  I  can  not  change  condi- 
tions I'll  adjust  myself  to  them  and 
I'll  do  so  without  self-pity  and  com- 
plaining." 

"You  would,  not  work  on  a  ranch  if 
you  had  a  chance,  would  you?" 

"Wouldn't  I?  I'll  confess  I  do  not 
relish  the  idea  of  digging  ditches*  lay- 
ing pipe  or  cutting  bushes.  A  person 
ought  to  see  results  of  his  work,  to 
feel  that  it  is  necessary,  that  it  is  an 
accomplishment.  That's   why   you 

enjoy  working  with  the  hens — you  can 
see  results.  I'd  give  anything  for  a 
chance  like  yours;  all  ranch  work  is 
for  a  purpose,  I  mean  that  though  a 
few  hours  ago  I  would  not  have  be- 
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lieved  I'd  say  such  a  thing." 

"Are  you  quite  sure,  Neil,  that  you 
do  mean  it?  That  you  won't  be  down 
in  the  dumps  again  tomorrow?" 

Neil  got  to  his  feet,  thrust  his 
hands  deep  down  into  his  pockets  and 
faced  Nancy.  "I  don't  blame  you  for 
doubting  me  but  I  am  serious.  You 
have  been  showing  me  what  a  silly, 
weak,  selfish,  uneducated  person  I 
have  been..  I  have  not  been  using  the 
knowledge  that  was  given  me  by  my 
home,  my  church  or  my  college.  I've 
been  asleep  but  now  I'm  awake.  To- 
morrow morning  I  make  the  rounds  of 
town  to  see  what  I  can  find.  And  rest 
assured  I'll  find  something." 

"I'm  going  to  call  your  bluff,  Neil, 
if  you  are  bluffing.  I  know  a  place 
where  you  can  find  work,  Mr.  Ames 
"who  lives  on  the  next  place  is  looking 
for  a  helper;  the  boy  who  has  been 
with  him  is  going  home  tomorrow.  I 
know  you  could  have  the  place  if  you 
"wished  it." 

"Well  I  certainly  do.  When  can  I 
see  Mr.  Ames?" 

"I'll  take  you  over  there  right  now. 
I  think  if  I  recommend  you  he  will 
give  you  the  place."  There  was  a 
grin  on  her  face  but  meaning  in  her 
■words  as  she  said,  "Of  course,  I  shall 
expect  you  to  make  good  for  it  would 
put  me  in  bad  with  Mr.  Ames  if  you 
did  not." 

"You  do  not  need  to  worry.  I'll 
make  good.  I  have  to,  not  only  to 
repay  you  but  for  my  own  self-re- 
spect; I've  got  to  win  that  back." 

Neil  secured  the  place  as  Nancy 
had  predicted.  He  liked  Mr.  Ames  at 
once  and  Mr.  Ames  approved  of  him. 
"If  you  are  a  friend  of  Miss  Nancy's 
and  can  work  half  as  hard,  you'll  do,'' 


was  Mr.  Ames'  final  comment. 

Neil  was  in  the  old  battered  car 
again.  He  tried  to  thank  Nancy  for 
her  help  and  encouragement  but  could 
not  find  adequate  words.  She,  how- 
ever, seemed  to  understand  for  with  a 
motion  of  her  hand  she  silenced  Neil. 
Her  sweet  voice  was  serious  when  she 
spoke. 

"All  of  us  have  to  be  shown  at 
times,  and  usually  there  is  some  one 
to  point  the  way.  I  did  not  find  mine 
alone  nor  at  once."  Then  with  her  old 
merry  laugh  she  added,  "And  don't 
forget  that  our  place  joins  Mr.  Ames', 
and,  you  might  come  over  sometimes 
when  you  do  not  need  help." 

"I'll  not  forget.  You  will  find  me 
a  very  good  neighbor." 

Then  with  a  smile  and  a  wave  of 
his  hand  he  started. 

Back  over  the  rough  mountainous 
road,  past  the  distant  hills  touched 
with  the  deep  shadows  of  fading  day, 
over  the  narrow  pass  that  divided  the 
valleys  and  down  info  town,  Neil 
drove.  If  there  were  danger  points 
along  the  way  he  instinctively  avoid- 
ed them.  For  Neil  was  living  in  the 
future  after  having  squarely  faced 
an  unpleasant  present.  Nor  was  he 
afraid;  he  saw  ahead  not  an  end  but 
a  challenge;  an  opportunity  to  prove 
himself,  though  not  in  the  way  he 
had  expected. 

"Adjustment  is  the  secret,"  he  ex- 
claimed aloud  though  there  was  no 
one  to  hear.  "I'll  probably  need  to 
make  many  before  I  get  anywhere, 
but  I  can  do  it.  And  there's  one  big 
one  I'd  like  to  discuss  with  Nancy 
some  day."  And  then  his  thoughts 
veered  to  another  and  a  very  pleasant 
phase  of  his  future. 
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I  live,  for  eight  months  in  every 
year,  on  a  farm  in  the  town  of  Charl- 
ton, Mass.,  on  which  my  ancestors  and 
myself  have  lived  for  two  hundred 
years.  My  nearest  neighbor  is  a  half 
a  mile  away,  but  I  had  for  company, 
"Gretchen,';  a  police  dog.  At  night 
Gretchen  would  lake  her  place  silent- 
ly on  a  rug  beside  my  bed  and,  unless 
something  unusual  occured,  would  not 
stir  or  make  the  slightest  noise  to 
disturb  me  until  I  myself  rose  or 
spoke  to  her. 

One  night,  in  the  dead  of  winter, 
Gretchen  began  to  bark,  very  softly 
at  first,  and  I  listened  intently  but 
cculd  hear  no  noiqe,  so  I  turned  over 
and  was  trying  to  resume  my  slumb- 
ers; but  Gretchen  was  not  content  to 
let  matters  remain  so.  She  began  to 
bark  louder  and  to  move  toward  the 
door  and  constantly  came  back  to  me 
poking  her  nose  into  my  face.  So, 
finally,  with  some  reluctance,  I  arose 
and'  lighted  a  lamp  for  there  are  no 
electric  lights  en  my  farm,  dressed 
myself,  loaded  my  shotgun  and  fol- 
lowed Gretchen  into  the  darkness  and 
the  night.  I  took  no  light  with  me 
for.  if  any  marauders  were  about,  the 
light  would  only  point  out  my  where- 
abouts to  them  and  would  not  help 
me  in  my  search. 

The  night  was  somewhat  dark  but 
when  I  became  accustomed  to  it,  I 
could  discern  objects  that  were  fairly 
near  to  me.  Gretchen  led  me  along  a 
path  that  led  to  some  poultry  houses 
that  were  vacant  in  Winter,  and 
there,  about  a  dozen  rods  from  the 
house,  right  in  the  path,  lay  an  in- 
toxicated mar.     He  had  removed  his 


shoes  from  his  feet,  whether  because 
he  thought  he  was  retiring  for  the 
night,  or  because  his  feet,  which  I 
found  to  be  frozen,  pained  him,  I  do 
not  know.  By  means  of  great  exer- 
tion I  partly  aroused  this  man  and,  by 
means  of  infinite  labor,  I  partly  car- 
ried him  to  the  kitchen  of  my  house 
where  there  was  still  a  good  wood 
fire,  seated  him  in  a  chair  and  im- 
mersed his  frozen  feet  in  cold  water. 

Gretchen  looked  on  with  seeming 
satisfaction,  but  she  was  not  content. 
She  persisted  in  barking  and  in  going 
toward  the  outside  door  and,  when  I 
had  ministered  to  the  man  as  best.  I 
could,  I  followed  her  again  into  the 
night.  This  time  she  led  me  straight 
to  one  of  the  unoccupied  poultry 
houses  and  there  I  found  two  other 
men  fast  asleep  on  the  floor  and 
grossly  intoxicated.  I  succeeded  in 
arousing  them  somewhat,  and  finally 
landed  them  in  the  kitchen. 

Still  Gretchen  was  not  content.  She 
again  insisted  on  my  following  her, 
which  I  did,  this  time  taking  a  lan- 
tern with  me,  and  she  led  me  to  the 
.^hoes  which  had  been  removed  by  the 
first  man.  I  could  not  conceive  that 
Gretchen  would  make  so  much  noise 
over  a  pair  of  shoes  and  so  I  search- 
ed the  neighborhood  for  more  men 
but  found  none.  I  then  returned  to 
the  house,  Gretchen  took  her  place  on 
her  rug,  and  quietly  remained  there 
until  morning. 

I  do  not  know  how  Gretchen  knfear 
that  those  men  were  there.     I  think  ^ 
her  sense  of  hearing  must  have  been 
very  acute. 

Gretchen   lived   many   years   after 
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this,  and  did  many  deeds  of  kindness, 
seeming  to  be  amply  repaid  by  a  kind 
word  and  a  friendly  pat. 

When  she  died  I  followed  her  bare- 
headed to   a   grave  among  the  whis- 


pering pines  in  the  shadow  of  Mount 
Mugget,  to  which  grave  she  was  borne 
by  my  faithful  farmer,  who  was  also 
her  faithful  friend. 


Pa:  Tommy,  I  am  not  at  all  pleased  with  the  report  your 
teacher  sent  me  in  regard  to  your  conduct. 

Tommy :  I  knew  you  wouldn't  be,  and  I  told  her  so.  But  she 
went  right  on  and  made  it  out  that  way.  Just  like  a  woman, 
ain't  it  ?— Selected. 


INSTITUTION  NOTES 


Percy  Newsome,  of  Cottage  No.  4, 
"who  underwent  an  operation  for  ap- 
pendicitis at  the  Concord  Hospital 
two  weeks  ago,  returned  to  the 
Training  School  last  Tuesday.  He  is 
now  spending  his  time  in  our  infirm- 
ary, better  known  as  the  "little  white 
house,"  and  we  are  glad  to  report  that 
he  is  getting  along  nicely. 


A  recent  letter  from  Howard  Keen- 
an,  another  former  member  of  our 
printing  class,  tells  us  that  he  is  em- 
ployed as  linotype  operator  on  the 
Anderson  (S.  C.)  Daily  Mail,  and 
that  he  likes  his  work  fine.  Howard 
spent  about  three  years  in  the  print- 
ing department  at  this  institution  and 
became  very  proficient  in  handling  the 
linotype  machine.  Since  leaving  us 
he  spent  some  time  in  a  C.  C.  C.  camp 


near  Smokemont,  N.  C.  at  which 
place  he  held  a  position  of  consider- 
able responsibility. 


Herman  Hamrick,  of  Leaksyille, 
who  was  paroled  about  three  years 
ago,  called  on  us  last  Monday.  He 
has  been  employed  in  a  woolen  mill 
in  that  city  for  some  time.  Herman 
states  that  he  has  been  getting  along 
well  since  leaving  the  institution  and 
expressed  himself  as  being  very 
grateful  for  what  the  School  had  done 
for  him:  He  seemed  to  enjoy  his 
brief  visit  immensely  and  exhibited  a 
fine  attitude  while  here. 


The   farm   forces   have   a   big  job 
ahead  of  them  in  harvesting  the  150 
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acres  of  lespedsza,  en  which  they  are 
just  beginning.  The  yield  in  some 
places  is  the  finest  ever  seen  at  the 
Training  School.  The  report  from 
some  of  those  doing  the  mowing  is 
that  the  sunlight  had  not  penetrated 
to  the  ground  through  the  thick  foli- 
age of  lespedeza  for  some  time,  the 
earth  being  quite  moist,  in  contrast  to 
the  extreme  dryness  noticed  in  near- 
by fields^ 


As  we  looked  out  of  che  printing  of- 
fice window  last  Tuesday  we  noticed  a 
huge  pile  of  watermelons  stacked 
around  the  old  oak  tree  which  stands 
beside  the  large  flat  rock  which  serves 
as  a  table  for  our  melon  feasts.  Upon 
inquiry  we  learned  from  our  farm 
manager  that  there  were  more  than  a 
thousand  melons  in  this  pile.  The 
beys  all  hailed  with  delight  the  num- 
ber cf  prospective  cuttings  in  such  a 
great  quantity  of  melons.  With  an 
additional  supply  from  the  patch 
four  servings  were  enjoyed  this  week. 
These  most  enjoyable  occasions  have 
been  interspersed  throughout  the 
season  with  a  generous  supply  of 
cantaloupes  for  table  service  in  the 
cottages. 


We  are  mighty  proud  of  the  follow- 
ing clipping  from  the  Daily  Times, 
Athens,  Ga..  dated  August  17.  1934: 

"Walter  Sistar,  the  youngest  lino- 
type operator  in  Athens,  Ga.,  and 
probably  by  far  the  youngest  in 
Georgia,  is  now  operating  one  of  the 
linotype  machines  at  The  Times.  He 


is  only  twenty  years  old  and  has  been 
operating  a  linotype  machine  since  he 
was  fifteen  years  old.  Although  he 
is  young,  he  ha?  had  five  years  of  ex- 
perience and  can  make  the  older 
workers  take  notice.  Mr.  Sistar  is 
working  in  the  place  of  Kelly  McRee, 
who  has  been  unable  to  work  for  the 
past  week  on  account  of  sickness." 

Walter  is  one  of  the  latest  products 
of  the  printing  department  at  the 
Training  School,  having  been  paroled 
in  January  of  this  year.  While  here 
he  was  often  called  on  to  help  out  in 
emergencies  in  the  printing  establish- 
ments in  Concord,  where  he  gave  a 
good  account  of  himself  and  his  work, 
and  we  hope  his  stay  in  the  "Crack- 
er" State  will  be  successful. 


Rev.  H.  C.  Kellerineyer,  pastor  of 
the  Reformed  Church,  Concord,  con- 
ducted the  afternoon  service  at  the 
Training  School  last  Sunday.  After 
the  responsive  reading  in  which  the 
first  Psalm  was  used,  Rev.  Keller- 
meyer  read  from  the  15th  chapter  of 
St.  John  for  the  Scripture  Lesson. 
Speaking  on  the  subject,  "Give  Your 
Best  to  the  Master,"  the  speaker  call- 
ed particular  attention  to  Jesus' 
words,  "For  without  me  ye  can  do 
nothing."  He  then  illustrated  Jesus' 
story  of  the  vine  and  its  branches,  us- 
ing the  familiar  watermelon  vine — 
showing  how  necessary  it  is  to  culti- 
vate and  protect  this  tender  vine,  for 
without  a  healthy  vine  we  could  not 
have  any  melons.  Then  after  che 
melons  appear,  should  the  vine  be  cut 
cft%  the  melon  disappears  because  it 
cannot    get    the    proper    nourishment 
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which  must  come  through  the  vine. 
Rev.  Kellermeyer  then  spoke  of  the 
relationship  between  God  and  Jesus, 
concerning  which  Jesus  said,  "I  am 
the  true  vine  and  my  Father  is  the 
hus(bandman."  A  good  husbandman 
watches  the  development  of  the  vine 
and  the  branch  which  bears  no  fruit 
is  cut  away,  while  the  branches  which 
bear  fruit  are  carefully  cultivated. 
The  speaker  then  stated  that  Jesus  is 
the  vine  and  we  are  the  branches,  and 
it  is  through  Him  only  that  our  re- 
lationship to  God  is  established  and 
we  are  permitted  to  enjoy  life.  He 
then  told  how  young  people  represent 
the  tender  branches  of  the  vine,  and 
how  essential  it  was  that  they  should 
be  cultivated  and  trained  to  grow  in 
the  right  way.  Rev.  Kellermeyer 
concluded  by  saying  we  should  all 
give  our  best  to  the  Master — giving 
our  time,  our  thought  and  even  our 
lives  over  to  His  direction. 


On  Thursday  afternoon  of  last 
week  the  Training  School  ball  tossers 
were  defeated  by  Company  E,  N.  G. 
N.  C.,  of  Concord,  by  the  score  of  9 
to  4.  While  Andrews,  pitching  for 
the  School,  was  touched  for  eleven 
hits,  he  received  poor  support  from 
his  mates  who  made  six  costly 
errors.  "Bub"  Sullivan,  who  did  the 
hurling  for  the  soldier  boys,  held  the 
local  swatsmiths  to  eight  nits.  Com- 
pany E  drew  first  blood,  scoring  in 
the  second  inning  on  two  errors. 
The5r  marked  up  another  score  in  the 
third  as  Sullivan  doubled,  went  to 
third  on  an  infield  out,  and  when  the 
local  third  baseman   scooped  up   All- 


red's  roller  and  tried  to  throw  Sulli- 
van out  at  the  p.ate,  ths  catcher  drop- 
ped the  ball.  In  their  half  of  the 
third  the  School  boys  scored  a  run  on 
Phillips'  double  and  Weatherly's  sin- 
gle. The  soldier  boys  addtd  two  more 
counters  in  the  fourth  when  M.  Miller 
singled,  Whitaker  drew  a  pass,  both 
sc:ring  on  a  triple  by  Lentz.  The 
visltorr,  scored  three  in  the  fifth  on 
doubles  by  M.  Miller  and  Lentz,  a  sin- 
gle by  Sullivan  and  an  error.  The 
School  lads  counted  twice  in  their 
half  of  the  same  frame  when 
O'Briant  singled  and  scored  ahead  of 
Phillips  who  drove  the  ball  over  the 
right  field  embankment  for  a  home 
run.  In  the  seventh  the  School  boys 
chalked  up  another  counter  on 
O'Briant's  single,  a  double  by  Phillips 
and  an  error.  Company  E  scored  a 
run  in  the  eighth  on  an  error,  a  field- 
er's choice  and  Walters'  single.  In 
the  same  frame  the  local  lads  counted 
once  on  an  error  and  singles  by  H. 
Lefler  and  Queen,  in  the  ninth  the 
soldier  boys  marked  up  their  final 
tally  on  singles  by  Whitaker  and 
Lentz,  and  an  error.  "Lefty"  Lentz, 
visiting  first  baseman,  had  a  big  day 
at  bat,  pounding  out  a  triple,  double 
and  single  and  driving  in  four  runs. 
Sharing  batting  honors  for  the  visi- 
tors was  M.  Miller,  who  connected  for 
a  double  and  two  singles.  Phillips 
led  the  School  hitters  with  a  home 
run  and  a  pair  of  doubles.  O'Briant. 
with  two  singles,  was  the  only  other 
School  player  to  get  more  than  one 
hit.     The  score : 


R  H     E 

Co.  E 

0  112  3  0  0  1  1—9  11     3 

J.  T.  S. 

00102011 0—5     8     G 
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Two-base  hits:  M.  Miller,  Lentz, 
Phillips  2.  Three-base  hits :  Lentz, 
Sullivan.  Home  run:  Phillips.  Stolen 
bases:  O'Briant,  Weatherly.  Struck 
out:  By  Sullivan  5;  by  Andrews  5. 
Base  on  balls:  Off  Andrews  1.  Hit 
by  pitcher:  By  AndreAvs  (Walters). 
Umpires — Godown  and  Miller. 


Last  Saturday's  game  between  St. 
John  and  the  Training  School  result- 
ed in  a  victory  for  the  latter  by  the 
score  of  5  to  4.  The  first  two  inn- 
ings were  played  in  the  rain,  making 
the  ball  hard  for  the  pitchers  to 
handle,  also  slowing  up  the  fielding 
considerably,  and  several  hits  were 
recorded  which  would  have  been  easy 
outs  under  favorable  playing  condi- 
tions. The  St.  John  boys  put  two 
markers  across  in  the  second  inning 
as  Ridenhour,  first  man  up  tripled 
and  scored  on  a  wild  pitch;  Black- 
welder  went  to  second  on  an  error  and 
scored  on  H aim's  single.  In  the  local 
half  of  the  same  frame  Harris  walk- 
ed and  scored  on  H.  Lefier's  double. 
The  School  lads  tied  the  count  at  two 
all  in  the  fifth  on  a  double  by  Gray 
and  Weatherly's  triple.  The  School 
boys  took  the  lead  in  the  sixth,  scor- 
ing   twice    on    successive    singles    by 


Harris,,  H.  Lefler  and  Queeen,  and 
Paul's  double.  In  the  ninth  the  boys 
from  St.  John  evened  the  count,  put- 
ting two  runs  across  on  singles  by 
Blackwelder.  Hahn,  Goodman  and 
Cauble.  In  the  local  half  of  the  final 
frame  our  boys  marked  up  the  win- 
ning run  as  Paul  was  safe  on  an  er- 
ror; O'Briant's  roller  forced  him  out 
at  second,  the  latter  advancing  on 
Gray's  single  and  scoring  on  Weath- 
erly's single.  Hahn,  led  the  visitors 
at  bat,  getting  three  singles  in  four 
times  at  bat.  "Peanut"  Gray  and 
"Shorty"  Weatherly  headed  the  local 
batters,  the  former  hitting  a  double 
and  two  singles  and  the  latter  driv- 
ing out  a  triple  and  a  pair  of  singles. 
The  score: 

R  H     E 

St.  John  02000000  2—4     9     2 

J.  T.  S.  0  10  0  12  0  0  1—5  12     3 

Two-base  hits:  Gray,  Paul  2. 
Three-base  hits :  Ridenhour,  Weath- 
erly. Double  play:  Ridenhour,  V. 
Petrea  and  G.  Petrea.  Struck  out.  By 
Liske  4;  by  Ridenhour  6.  Base  on 
balls:  Off  Ridenhour  2.  Hit  by 
pitcher:  By  Liske  (Boger).  Wild 
pitch  :  Liske.  Umpires — Mason  and 
Ford. 


There  was  once  a  man  who  got  caught  in  a  business  smash- 
up.  He  could  have  taken  bankruptcy  law  and  escaped  the 
payment  of  his  debts,  but  he  didn't.  He  kept  on  the  job  and 
finally  paid  every  account  in  full.  When  he  died  the  members 
of  his  family  chose  as  the  inscription  for  his  tombstone  the 
words,  "He  paid  in  full."  There's  an  inscription  that  really 
means  something. — Selected. 
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DREAMS  I 


$  YOUTH  I 

%  t 

%  Sunrise  and  morn,  and  dreams  of  days  to  be,  % 

%  Visions  in  which  a  victor  proud  is  he,  |* 

%  When  he  shall  scale  the  mountain  peaks  of  * 

|*  fame,  % 

%  Have  wealth,  and  love,  and  honor,  and  fair  % 

%  name —  % 

t  These  are  the  dreams  of  youth !  *• 

I  AGE  | 

•*■  & 

|*  Sunset  and  stars,  and  dreams  of  days  gone  * 

i  b^>  i 

♦:♦  Visions  of  joy  whose  memory  cannot  die;  * 

$  Of  work,  and  love,  and  friends,,  and  honest  |* 

|*  name:                                             •  * 

These   give   content — what   matters   wealth  ¥ 

%  and  fame?  t* 

%  These  are  the  dreams  of  age!  |* 

*  — Emma  Tharp  Hale.  * 

♦**  <$► 

t  * 
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PASS  ON  THE  SUNSHINE 

If  you  have  sunshine  in  your  heart, 

Don't  keep  it — pass  it  around, 
To  those  who  need  it,  give  a  part, 

Don't  keep  it — pass  it  around, 
It  wasn't  made  alone  for  you, 

It's  yours,  of  course,  but  still  it's  true 
It's  meant  for  other  people,  too. 

Don't  keep  it — pass  it  around. 

You'll  find  you'll  have  enough  to  spare, 

Don't  keep  it — pass  it  around, 
'Twill  drown  a  lot  of  gloomy  care, 

Don't  keep  it — pass  it  around, 
Dividing  up  your  sunshine  store, 

Will  lighten  loads  for  those  heartsore, 
And  you'll  enjoy  life  all  the  more, 

Don't  keep  it — pass  it  around. 

— Selected. 


A  LITTLE  SHOP  TALK 

While  the  chief  editorial  writers  are  off  on  their  vacation,  and 
the  erstwhile  "printer's  devil"  is  in  charge,  we  are  going  to  give 
you  a  little  shop  talk  in  the  hope  it  will  accomplish  results  aimed 
at.     The  Uplift  does  not  usually  do  this.     We  like  to  do  unusual 
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things.     They  are  fascinating  and  interesting. 

The  margins  on  subscriptions  are  so  small  it  does  not  allow  us 
to  employ  a  canvasser,  and  the  State  allowance  does  not  provide  for 
such  a  worker.  It  would  rebound  to  the  interest  of  the  School,  and 
a  greater  success  of  this  publication,  if  we  could  more  largely  in- 
crease our  subscription  list.  With  very  little  extra  cost  we  can  print 
4,000  copies  as  easily  as  we  can  print  2,000.  If  every  subscriber, 
or  reader,  will  make  an  endeavor  to  send  us  one  or  more  NEW  sub- 
scribers, it  would  give  The  Uplift  the  uplifting  boost  it  never  before 
experienced,  and  at  the  same  time  put  this  little  publication  in  the 
hands  of  new  readers  that  will  become  interested  in  the  Stonewall 
Jackson  Training  School,  and  it  will  thereby  acquaint  the  citizens 
of  the  State  with  the  work  that  is  being  done  here  to  reform  dere- 
lict youths.  It  would  be  a  wonderful  accomplishment.  Try  it 
friends.  Let's  give  the  editors  a  surprise  when  they  return  to  their 
work. 


A  NEW  STATE  CONSTITUTION 

When  a  lad  is  growing  into  manhood  it  becomes  necessary  to 
give  him  larger  clothes,  to  fit  his  grown  proportions,  as  those  he 
has  been  using  are  not  suitable  for  his  present  condition. 

A  new  State  constitution  is  to  be  submitted  to  the  voters  of 
North  Carolina  in  the  November  election.  A  non-partisan  com- 
mittee; composed  of  some  of  the  most  distinguished  leaders  in  the 
State,  have  been  considering  the  matter  and  have  formulated  a  new 
State  Magna  Charta.  These  men  have  the  welfare  and  advance- 
ment of  the  State  at  heart  and  their  approval  should  be  sufficient  to 
convince  anyone  that  a  new  constitution  is  necessary  to  meet  the 
changed  conditions  of  over  half  a  century  ago,  when  the  present 
constitution  was  adopted. 

The  new  constitution  does  not  measure  up  to  all  that  one  might 
ask,  but  it  stands  as  a  vast  improvement  by  which  this  State  may 
provide  itself  with  a  basic  law,  written  in  sympathy  with  new  con- 
ditions of  a  new  period.  We  have  outgrown  the  present  constitu- 
tion.    We  face  new  ideals  and  new  conceptions  of  government  and 
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community  relationship.  The  needs  of  the  people,  in  a  new  era, 
demand  a  remodeling  of  many  of  the  statues.  Among  some  of  the 
features  of  the  new  is  giving  the  Governor  the  power  of  veto,  al- 
lowing segregation  of  property  for  taxing  purposes,  power  to  the 
Governor  to  appoint  minor  State  officers,  recommendation  of  a 
State  budget,  limiting  indebtedness  of  counties,  cities  and  towns. 

These  and  other  necessary  changes,  which  seems  to  be  timely 
and  more  modern,  are  proposed,  with  no  east-west  controversy,  not 
with  power  to  abuse,  but  rather  to  be  conserved  and  administered 
for  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  governed. 


PUBLIC  SERVANTS 

John  W.  Davis,  the  distinguished  lawyer  who  was  Democratic 
candidate  for  President  in  1924,  recently  gave  an  excellent  example 
of  the  plight  of  the  taxpayer  when  it  comes  to  fighting  the  growth 
of  bureaucracy.  There  are,  at  the  latest  estimate,  some  644,000 
federal  employees,  whose  salaries  are  paid  through  taxation.  Yet, 
as  Mr.  Davis  pointed  out,  no  person  in  the  country  has  ever  had  an 
opportunity  to  vote  for  more  than  five  of  these.  The  only  national 
officials  whose  names  reach  a  ballot  are  the  president,  the  vice- 
prsident,  two  senators  and  one  representative  and  this  list,  so  far 
as  practical  considerations  are  concerned,  could  be  reduced  to  four, 
inasmuch  as  the  vice-president's  name  is  coupled  with  the  presi- 
dent's, and  he  wins  or  loses  in  company  with  his  chief. 

The  hundreds  of  thousands  of  civil  servants  who  came  to  the  po- 
sitions they  hold  without  the  expressed  wish  of  the  electorate,  do 
much  to  determine  our  destinies.  They  are  instrumental  in  mak- 
ing laws,  in  prohibiting  rights,  in  raising  taxes.  The  same  thing 
is  true,  to  a  somewhat  lesser  degree,  in  other  units  of  government 
beside  the  federal.  The  nation  is  today  staggering  under  a  vastly 
expensive  army  of  bureaucrats  which  it  never  asked  for. 

It  is  of  course  impossible  to  vote  for  every  government  worker. 
But  our  elected  officials  owe  the  public  a  serious  responsibility — the 
responsibility  of  seeing  that  bureaucracy  is  kept  to  an  absolute  min- 
imum.    Thev  owe  it  to  those  who  send  them  to  office  to  keen  gov- 
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eminent  efficient  and  economical — hold  strictly  to  the  business  of 
governing,  and  not  to  venture  into  iielcis  that  are  properly  the  prov- 
ince of  the  private  citizen. 


A  GREAT  SERVICE 

The  greatest  service  being  rendered  to  our  country  today  by  edi- 
tors, is  their  help  in  awakening  the  people  to  the  fact  that  the  peo- 
ple are  the  government,  that  the  constitution  which  protects  them 
is  the  greatest  document  in  the  world  guaranteeing  life,  liberty  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness  in  social  and  business  activity,  and  that 
encroachments  and  limitations  which  are  made  on  it  detract  from 
the  opportunities  of  our  citizens. 

The  safety  of  American  property  right  lies  in  a  widespread  and 
general  understanding  of  these  simple  basic  propositions. 

But  there  are  people  who  are  displeased  with  something  they  find 
in  the  papers.  They  should  remember  that  the  very  thing  that 
displeases  them  may  be  exactly  the  thing  that  pleases  somebody 
else.  No  one  can  please  everybody.  The  editor  who  attempts  it 
is  a  fool,  and  he  who  expects  him  to  do  so  is  a  bigger  one. 


THE  SAME  OLD  MOON 

In  child  fiction  there  is  a  story  told  to  the  effect  that  the  moon  is 
made  of  green  cheese.  Well,  it  is  not,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  two 
little  mice  on  their  honeymoon  in  a  parachute  said,.  "Well,  it  was  a 
swell  piece  of  cheese." 

Scientists  of  the  Carnegie  Institute,  of  Washington,  who  have 
been  studying  the  geology  of  the  moon  are  quite  certain  that 
the  moon  is  made  of  pumice. 

Tests  made  by  them  show  that  the  lunar  surface  materials  are 
extremely  poor  conductors  of  heat  with  small  heat  capacity.  The 
thermometer  at  noon  on  the  moon  registers  some  120  degrees  and 
at  midnight  the  temperature  falls  to  100  degrees  below  zero.  There- 
fore, granites  and  other  massive  rocks  are  eliminated.  Only  pu- 
mice and  volcanic  ashes,  says  the  scientists,  remain  as  probable 
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substances  which  appear  exposed  on  the  surface  of  the  moon. 

Whatever  may  be  on  it,  it  is  the  same  old  moon  which  has,  since 
the  world  began,  been  rising,  quartering  and  fulling  with  its  same 
silvery  light,  and  furnishing  moonbeams  for  lovers  to  build  their 
air  castles.     We  bid  it,  shine  on! 


KEEP  SWEET  AND  PLEASANT 

Why  keep  on  brooding  over  some  imaginary  ill,  or  digging  up  old 
grouches  ?  Worrying  over  past  events  won't  help  you  any.  Frowns 
do  not  hold  a  light  to  grins.  The  world  has  no  use  for  the  one  al- 
ways feeling  blue ;  always  complaining,  and  predicting  dire  calami- 
ties for  self  and  others.  Don't  trade  God's  sunshine  for  dark,  omi- 
nous clouds. 

There's  good  in  every  wind  that  blows.  There's  sweetness  in  the 
flowers  and  beauty  all  around  you.  You'll  have  friends  if  you  will 
be  a  friend  to  others.  Every  storm  that  comes  must  pass.  The 
clouds  do  not  obscure  the  sun  always.  Happiness  is  packed  in  ev- 
ery minute  of  the  day,  if  you  will  look  at  in  the  right  way.  Brace 
up.     Take  courage.     The  world  is  all  right.     God  is  still  in  it. 


BEWARE  OF  "GAS  SAVERS" 

An  article  in  the  United  Gas  Improvement  Company  Circle, 
warns  the  public  against  using  various  "gas  savers"  that  are  sold 
to  the  unwary  with  the  argument  that  they  will  make  operation  of 
gas  stoves  or  heaters  cheaper  and  more  efficient. 

Two  exhaustive  investigations,  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Standards 
and  the  American  Gas  Association,  have  shown  that  supplementary 
gas  savers  do  not  reduce  gas  usage,  that  some  of  them  actually 
waste  gas,  and  that  many  are  highly  dangerous.  The  gas  industry 
has  spent  millions  of  dollars  in  research  to  improve  the  equipment 
it  makes,  and  all  worthwhile  discoveries  are  incorporated  in  stoves 
and  heaters  manufactured  by  established  concerns. 
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RAMBLING  AROUND 

By  Old  Hurrygraph 


"There's    only    one     method      of 

meetin'  life's,  test; 
Jes'   keep   on   a-strivin'   an'   hope 

for  the  best; 
Don't  give  up  the  ship  an'  quit  in 

dismay; 
'Cause      hammers      are      thrown 

when  you'd  like  a  bouquet." 


We  are  all  pore  folks  when  it  comes 
to  perspiration. 

— o — 
The  curb  stock  market  curbs  many 
a  financial  desire  and  endeavor. 
— o — 
There    is    no    traffic    congestion    on 
the  straight  and  narrow  way. 

The    traffic    cop    is   the   man   who 
whistles  at  his  work. 
— o — 
The  present  style  of  women's  dress- 
es give  them  a  chance  to  show  more 
backbone  than  men. 

Many  a  man  gets  in  the  habit  of 
kicking,  and  he  can't  stop.  It's  the 
mule  in  him. 

— o — 

I  have  been  told  that  some  people 
talk   more    religion    in   five      minutes 
than  they  practice  in  ten  years. 
— o — 

Have  you  ever  noticed  that  there 
is  no  fool  like  an  old  fool  trying  to 
act  like  a  young  fool? 


not  bother  me  as  much  as  the  hope 
that  somebody  will  increase  the  in- 
comes. 

— o — 
It  is  a  singular  fact  that  a  small 
man  and  a  small  dog  are  always  fero- 
cious when  behind  a  big  fence. 

When  a  woman  stands  looking  at 
you  with  her  arms  akimbo  she  usually 
means  ''and  that  should  be  a  lesson  to 
you." 

— o — 
Some     one     has     suggested     that 
France  pay  her  debt  to  this  country 
in    wines.     She    has    been    paying    it 
whines  all  along. 

Many  a  married  man  gives  his 
wife  an  automobile  with  extreme 
pleasure  so  she  can  drive  it  instead 
of  driving  him. 

I  am  very  much  interested  in  books. 
But  the  one  that  claims  my  undivided 
attention,  just  now,  is  my  pocket- 
book.     But  there's  nothing  in  that. 

It  frequently  happens  that  many  a 
man  earnestly  yearns  for  tomorrow 
to  come,  because  he  is  ashamed  of  the 
things  he  did  today. 

Just  think  of  an  American  sur- 
geon performing  1,000,000  operations 
in  a  year.  This  may  claim  to  be  the 
Isnd  of  the  free,  but  it  certainly  is  the 
land  of  the  brave. 


There  is  a  good  deal  of  talk  about 
increasing    income   taxes.     That    does 


I   guess  there   is  more  lying  about 
money  than  about  any  other  thing  in 
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the  world.  And  with  less  reason. 
Money  isn't  half  the  curse  it  is  so  oft- 
en painted  —  nor  half  the  blessing 
most  of  us  believe.  It  all  depends  on 
who  owns  it. 

— o — 
Life  has  many  mysteries,  but  the 
one  that  puzzles  me,  why  habits  easy 
to  acquire  are  bad  ones.  They  are  like 
weeds,  I  guess,  that  will  always  out- 
grow anything  you  may  plant. 

— o — 
An  occulist  says  green  quiets  the 
nerves.  Most  assuredly.  Those  $5, 
$10  and  $20  slips  of  greenback  paper 
are  the  most  quieting  things  I  know 
of.  They  beat  any  opiate  you  can 
take. 

— o — 
It  seems  there  was  some  mistake  in 
■She  repcrt  that  television  sets  would 
be  placed  on  the  market  this  year. 
Personally  it  is  all  right  with  me. 
Just  imagine,  for  instance,  how  dis- 
concerting it  would  be  to  have  an  an- 
nouncer not  only  tell  you  the  merits 
of  a  toothpaste  but  open  his  mouth 
as  well  and  show  you  what  it  had 
done  for  him. 

— o — 
The  newspapers  are  telling  of  a 
man  who  waited  on  his  wife  hand  and 
foot.  He  stayed  home  and  took  care 
of  the  children,  while  she  went  out 
and  played  bridge  and  danced.  He 
slaved  and  saved,  giving  her  trips,  by 
staying  at  home  himself,  because  both 
could  not  afford  to  go.  He  adored  her; 
never  found  any  fault  with  her.  He 
told  her  she  was  beautiful  every  day 
of  her  life.  She  ran  away  with 
another  man,  who  treated  her  rough. 
Some  women  are  that  way. 

The  dole  system  has  been  of  great 


benefit  to  those  who  were  really  in 
need.  But  this  system  is  being 
shamefully  abused.  There  is  grow- 
ing up  an  army  of  professional  idlers, 
loudest  in  their  demands  for  relief 
but  least  willing  to  give  anything  in 
return.  And  the  number  of  these 
people  are  larger  by  far  than  the  av- 
erage American  realizes.  It  is  time 
for  the  government  to  prune  off  these 
social  parasites. 

— o — 

Not  only  one  on,  but  one  over  an 
Austin  automobile.  It  took  place  on 
the  main  streets  of  Durham.  A  man 
was  crossing  one  street  and  an  Aus- 
tin car  came  whirling  around  the  cor- 
ner. The  man  seeing  he  was  about 
to  negotiate  a  collision  with  the  little 
car,  placed  his  hands  on  the  top  and 
leaped  entirely  over  the  tiny  thing, 
which  did  not  stop  in  its  flight.  Neith- 
er did  the  man  look  back,  taking  it  as 
matter  of  course  to  thus  surmount 
obstacles. 

— o — 

Don't  be  sitting  around  all  day,  do- 
ing nothing.  Make  a  stab  at  some- 
thing. Idle  sameness  is  a  kind  of 
mental  ennui — whatever  that  is.  Get 
you  a  hobby  or  a  fad,  and  get  it  bad. 
It  will  make  the  neighbors  glad  or 
sad.  But  get  at  something.  Don't 
get  rooted  to  one  spot.  Break  away 
from  "can't"  and  "won't."  Get  some- 
where. Move  up.  Do  some  kind  of 
a  stunt.  See  what  things  are  like  in 
the  front  ranks.  Again — get  some- 
where. It  is  better  to  be  like  a  little 
trailer  behind  an  automobile  than  a 
permanent  mile  post  on  the  road  of 
life.  Then  you  stand  a  chance  of 
getting  somewhere;  for  the  trailer 
keeps  up  with  the  thing  it  is  trailing. 
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HANDLING  THE  BAD  BOYS 

(Mecklenburg  Times) 


There  has  been  much  said  in  the 
newspapers  and  in  police  and  official 
meetings  recently  about  the  gangs  of 
boys  that  are  terrorizing  the  city  and 
communities  in  the  county  with  their 
stealing  and  vandalism.  No  one  ap- 
pears to  have  the  answer  and  a  great 
problem  is  before  us. 

We  know  that  the  answer  is  the 
parents.  They  have  been  neglectful 
in  their  duty  toward  their  children 
and  have  tco  often  allowed  them  to 
do  as  they  please.  These  parents 
have  violated  laws  before  their  chil- 
dren and  have  allowed  the  children 
to  do  so  without  sensure  or  blame. 
Nor  do  the  parents  appear  to  place 
the  blame  on  their  children  when  they 
are  heralded  into  the  courts  at  this 
time.  They  will  try  to  defend  the 
child  and  aid  them  in  their  lawless- 
ness. 

Now  someone  has  suggested  that 
there  should  be  a  study  of  the  condi- 
tions in  the  home  where  the  child 
lives  and  investigations  made  as  to 
his  environment,  to  see  if  the  child  is 
to  blame  for  the  thing  he  is  doing. 
That   is    good    and    would   be      worth 


something  to  the  child  if  it  is  carried 
to  the  logical  conclusion.  But  is  this 
the  duty  of  the  state,  city  and  tax- 
payers? Is  it  not  the  duty  of  the 
parents  of  the  child  to  see  that  he 
obeys  the  laws  of  the  land?  Doing 
these  very  things  has  caused  the  pa- 
rents to  slight  their  duty  and  has 
made  criminals  of  the  children. 

We  have  always  believed  that  there 
should  be  punishment  for  wrong  do- 
ing, and  so  long  as  there  is  punish- 
ment awaiting  the  wrong-doer,  wheth- 
er he  be  man  or  boy,  there  is  going 
to  be  less  violations  of  the  law.  If 
the  boys  of  today  who  are  causing  the 
troubles  in  this  county  knew  that  they 
would  ba  quickly  and  severely  punish- 
ed if  they  were  caught,  there  would 
be  much  less  stealing  in  this  section. 
The  man  of  today  who  was  punished 
for  doing  wrong  when  he  was  a  boy 
is  a  better  man  because  of  the  pun- 
ishment. We  do  not  believe  wise  pun- 
ishment of  any  child  for  their  wrongs 
ha?i  ever  hurt  or  made  worse  men  of 
them.  On  the  other  hand  it  has  sav- 
ed and  made  good  men  of  many  bad 
boys. 


But  a  watermelon  is  like  a  man.  One  must  look  on  the  heart 
and  not  on  the  outward  appearance  to  determine  the  true  char- 
acter. The  watermelon  that  does  not  have  a  red  juicy,  sweet 
heart  is  no  true  melon  but  as  fradulent  as  the  human  being 
of  deceptive  outward  appearance.  Nature  must  be  given  a 
chance  to  do  the  ripening  and  sweetening  in  its  own  deliberate 
way;  though  it  is  incumbent  upon  man  to  help  nature  in  sup- 
plying the  proper  materials.  When  the  wrong  aid  is  supplied 
the  result  isn't  so  good. — Exchange. 
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THE  PATTERSON  SCHOOL 

By  Old  Hurrygraph 


It  was  the  writer's  delightful  privi- 
lege recently  to  spend  several  weeks 
at  the  Patterson  School,  for  mountain 
boys,  located  in  the  beautiful  Happy 
Valley,  in  Caldwell  county,  which  is 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Episco- 
pal church,  the  Western  Diocese,  of 
which  the  Rt.  Rev.  R.  L.  Gribbin  is 
now  bishop.  I  never  saw  the  Happy 
Valley  looking  more  prosperous,  or 
more  beautiful.  Every  prospect 
pleases.  The  valley  horizon  is  mar- 
gined with  glorious  mountain  majes- 
ty. The  mountain  flora  stands  in 
stately  dignity  against  the  dark 
green  of  the  wood,  like  vestal  virgins 
before  the  sacred  emerald-hued  al- 
tars of  nature.  One  feels  like  he 
wants  to  worship  with  the  beauties 
nature  spreads  out,  with  her  choir  of 
birds  that  thrill  you  with  their  glad 
songs,  returning  thanks  for  the 
countless  sweet,  glad  things  living 
and  growing  under  the  calm  wide 
cerulean  sky  of  such  a  beautiful  and 
picturesque  country  as  nature  has 
spread  out  in  the  Happy  Valley  sec- 
tion for  man's  health  and  enjoyment. 
The  Patterson  School  began  its 
25th  Sjession  on  the  6th  of  August,  un- 
der the  successful  principalship  of 
of  Rev.  H.  A.  Dobbin,  who  has  been 
in  charge  for  the  past  21  years. 
Eighteen  boys  worked  their  way  on 
the  farm  this  summer  and  the  farm 
work  is  pretty  well  up.  so  the  school 


opens  early,  in  order  to  close  early,  to 
allow  the  boys  to  begin  farming  op- 
erations in  early  spring. 

The  school  farm  has,  70  acres  in 
corn,  looking  as  fine  as  any  ever  pro- 
duced in  the  valley.  Over  400  bu- 
shels of  wheat  was  harvested  this 
year.  Over  100  bushels  of  oats,  and 
around  50  bushels  of  rye;  and  made 
40  stacks  of  hay.  The  dairy  depart- 
ment is  in  fine  shape,  with  20  cows, 
some  of  which  are  beef  cattle  to  raise 
calves,  and  have  a  fine  lot  of  calves. 
All  of  the  milk  and  butter  to  oversup- 
ply  the  school.  A  fine  herd  of  hogs; 
fine  lambs  that  averaged  100  pounds 
each;  chickens  galore,  yielding  over 
100  eggs  daily;  turkeys,  guineas  and 
young  chickens  coming  on  by  the 
scores. 

Prospects  for  this  session  of  the 
school  is  normal.  A  fine  set  of  boys, 
most  all  new  ones,  will  take  the  plac- 
es of  those  who  have  finished  their 
courses  here.  These  new  boys  are 
bright,  but  inexperienced,  and  they 
appear  ambitious  and  a  desire  to  gain 
an  education  by  their  own  efforts. 

To  make  the  Patterson  School  more 
efficient  in  the  splendid  work  it  is  do- 
ing for  poor  boys  it  stands  in  need  of 
from  $5,000  to  $10,000  to  erect  and 
equip  a  building  for  shop  classes  and 
work.  It  is  always  open  for  whole 
and  half  scholarships,  $200  and  $100, 
respectively. 


Personal  quarrels  and  national  wars  mean    that    somebody 
wasn't  big  enough  to  live  up  to  the  Golden  Rule. 

— Elbert  Hubbard. 
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QUIET  HOME  FOR  A  FIGHTING 
PRESIDENT 


By  Raymond  M.  Veh 

Andrew  Jackson  —  his  name  and 
home  picture  the  old  South!  It  is  a 
vigorous  picture  and  yet  one  breath- 
ing romance  and  idealism.  How  beau- 
tifully it  is  preserved  in  The  Hermi- 
tage, house  built,  home  made  and  tra- 
dition established  by  "the  conquering 
hero." 

Andrew  Jackson  is  a  popular  hero 
in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word.  He 
is  the  hero  of  a  liberty-loving  people 
and  thus  remains  a  significant  figure. 
"The  people  still  delight  in  the  leg- 
ends, of  his  prowess,  of  his  lurid  lan- 
guage, of  his  imperious  and  dictatori- 
ial  temper,"  says  Gerald  Johnson  in 
his  book  "Andrew  Jackson,  an  Epic 
in  Homespun."  "The  tale  of  his  usur- 
pations does  not  appal  them,  but  de- 
lights them,  for  Americans  have  al- 
ways loved  a  really  masterful  man. 
To  the  impractical  idealist,  to  the 
dilletant,  to  the  curious  seeker  after 
the  bizarre,  the  quaint,  the  colorful, 
Jackson  makes  as  powerful  an  appeal 
as  to  the  student  of  public  affairs. 
For  he  was  above  all  else  vivid.  He 
was  a  great  actor,  and  on  the  nation- 
al scene  he  staged  the  most  gorgeous 
colorful  and  romantic  show  in  Amer- 
ican history."  Hpre  was  one  who 
carried  with  himself  an  air,  unletter- 
ed, uncouth,  unskilled  in  the  graces 
of  polite  society,  but  none  the  less  a 
chevalier. 

Out  of  a  genuine  affection  for  his 
beloved  wife,  Rachel,  General  Jack- 
son built  The  Hermitage.  This  love- 
ly home  represents  the  romantic,  the 
idealistic,  side  of  his  life.     Here  the 


acute  imagination  projected  through 
dim  generations  of  Scottish  and  Irish 
ancestry  found  expression.  Here  was 
his  castle  royale,  which  for  thirty 
years  served  as  political  center  of  the 
United  States,  since  Andrew  Jackson 
was  the  most  influential  man  of  his 
party.  Here  came  the  nation's  pres- 
idents, the  great  Lafayette,  the  plot- 
ting Aaron  Burr,  and  numerous  less- 
er statesmen,  to  enjoy  true  southern 
hospitality. 

Little  wonder,  then,  that  today  The 
Hermitage  is  one  of  the  South's  fore- 
most shrines.  Thousands  make  the 
seventeen  mile  pilgrimage  from  Nash- 
ville, Tennessee,  and  from  farther 
distant  points,  to  drink  deep  of  that 
early  day  when  home  life  and  politi- 
cal life  mingled  into  a  beautiful 
whole.  The  Hermitage,  home  of  the 
seventh  president  of  the  United  States 
is  probably  a  more  familiar  shrine 
than  the  home  of  any  other  president, 
save  Mount  Vernon. 

Constructed  in  Colonial  style,  The 
Hermitage  isj  a  perfect  type  of  the 
old   southern  plantation  house.  A 

beautiful  allee  of  trees  planted  in 
banjo  shape  makes  an  inviting  en- 
trance to  this  historic  homestead.  Far 
down  the  allee  one  senses  a  "welcome 
home"  as  the  large  fluted  columns  of 
the  portico  rear  into  view.  The  bal- 
conied porticoes,  front  and  rear,  give 
a  grand  and  imposing  appearance  to 
the  mansion. 

True  to  the  Colonial  type,  The  Her- 
mitage has  a  room-width  central  hall. 
A  graceful  stairway  winds  to  the  four 
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chambers  upstairs  and  down.  With 
the  two  wings  there  are  eleven  rooms, 
all  of  them  twenty  feet  square  or  lar- 
ger. The  high  ceilings  give  the  ef- 
fect of  spaciousness.  That  Andrew 
Jackson  planned  nobly  and  grandly  is 
evidenced  in  every  detail.  Even  the 
furnshings  indicate  unusal  good 
taste. 

That  the  original  furniture  and 
bric-a-brac  is  in  its  place  makes  The 
Hermitage  of  value  to  the  student  of 
southern  life  a  century  ago.  Much 
of  this  is  due  to  the  fact  that  Andrew 
Jackson's  descendants  continued  to 
live  here  until  within  several  decades. 
Now  the  house  is  carefullly  preserv- 
ed and  maintained  by  the  Ladies' 
Hermitage  Association,  an  organiza- 
tion founded  in  February,  1899,  to 
"Purchase  from  the  State  of  Tennes- 
see certain  land,  including  the  resi- 
dence and  tomb  of  Andrew  Jackson, 
and  to  beautify,  preserve  and  adorn 
the  same  throughout  all  coming  years 
in  a  manner  most  befitting  the  mem- 
ory of  that  great  man,  and  commen- 
surate with  the  gratitude  of  his  coun- 
trymen." 

The  wall  paper,  the  damask  drapes 
and  lace  curtaining,  the  old  brass 
umbrella-stand  and  mahogany  hat- 
rack,  the  horse-hair  sofas  upon 
which  Jackson  rested  after  meals,  are 
all  to  be  seen  in  their  natural  setting. 
Upon  entering  the  house  one  is,  im- 
mediately impressed  by  the  pictorial 
wall  paper  in  the  hall.  After  a  fire 
which  did  considerable  damage  to  the 
house  in  1834,  Jackson  reconstructed 
the  mansion.  He  imported  this  pa- 
per from  Paris.  In  brilliant  color- 
ing, even  after  a  century  of  use,  its 
presentation  of  the  legend  of  the  trav- 
els of  Telemachus  in  search  of  Uly- 


sses, his  father,  is  of  rare  interest. 

In  the  halls  and  various  parlors 
hang  fine  oil  portraits  of  President 
Jackson  and  the  members  of  his  fam- 
ily. Many  of  these  were  painted  by 
Earl,  who  was  for  a  number  of  years 
a  member  of  Jackson's  household.  He 
married  one  of  Mrs.  Jackson's,  nieces, 
was  soon  left  a  widower  and  never  re- 
married. His  grave  is  near  Gener- 
al Jackson's.  He  was  called  "Por- 
trait Painter  to  the  King,"  from  his 
fondness  for  painting  Jackson.  His 
portraits  are  among  the  best  of  Jack- 
son. He  came  from  a  family  of  art- 
ists, his,  father  being  a  pupil  of  Sir 
Benjamin  West.  Among  the  upper 
chambers  in  The  Hermitage  may  be 
seen  Earl's  room. 

The  antique-lover  must  certainly 
revel  in  the  choice  furniture  of  solid 
mahogany  which  graces  each  room. 
The  furniture  of  the  dining  room  and 
reception  halls  is  elaborate  and  high- 
ly ornamented.  It  was  imported 
from  Europe.  The  furniture  of  the 
chambers  is  chaste  in  its  Colonial 
simplicity.  Some  of  the  furniture 
came  from  Europe  by  way  of  New 
Orleans,  up  the  Mississippi  and  Cum- 
berland Rivers.  Other  pieces  came 
from  Philadelphia,  down  the  Ohio  and 
the  adjoining  rivers.  Marquis  James 
in  his  recent  book,  "Andrew  Jackson 
the  Border  Captain,"  says,  "Expense 
of  transportation  (on  the  furniture 
as  transported  by  boat  and  overland) 
amounted  to  $1,668.05  including  20 
gallons  of  whisky  to  sustain  a  crew  of 
fourteen.  .  .  .and  took  his,  last  pen- 
ny." 

The     high     four-poster     beds     are 
quaintly  beautiful.  General   Jack- 

son's bed   is  canopied  in   royal   style. 
It  is  a  massive  affair  piled  high  with 
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downy  featherticks.  The  three-step- 
ped box  necessary  to  reach  the  level 
of  the  bed  is  still  in  position.  This 
bedroom  is  as  it  was  on  the  day  he 
died.  It  contains  furniture  he  used 
the  chairs  he  sat  in  and  the  bed  he 
died  upon. 

Each  room  has  its  inviting  fire- 
place. In  General  Jackson's  parlors 
there  is  a  rich  mantel-piece  of  Italian 
marble  put  there  in  1835.  Hand 
wrought  brass  andirons  of  exception- 
al beauty,  bought  in  1836,  grace  this 
mantel-piece.  In  the  other  parlors 
the  mantels  are  of  Tennessee  marble. 
Another  handsome  set  of  andirons  is 
to  be  found  upstairs  in  "Miss  Ra- 
chel's'" room. 

One  cannot  overlook  several  small 
but  significant  objects  on  the  table 
beside  Andrew  Jackson's  bed.  One 
is  a  beautiful  porcelain  miniature  of 
Mrs.  Jackson.  The  General  was  deep- 
ly devoted  to  his  wife. 

Two  worn  books  are  the  other  ob- 
jects; on  the  table.  They  are  the  Bi- 
le and  a  prayer  book.  Jackson  evi- 
denced deep  religious  characteristics. 
His  library  contained  several  good 
Bible  commentaries  which  he  read 
and  studied  exhaustively.  This  in- 
teresting excerpt  written  by  Amos 
Kendall,  one  of  his  cabinet  members 
and  printed  in  the  Democratic  Review 
a  paper  published  in  Washington  dur- 
ing the  Jackson  administration,  con- 
firms Jackson's  religious  tendencies: 
"The  practise  of  reading  and  listening 
to  a  chapter  of  Holy  Writ  and  send- 
ing up  fervent  aspirations  to  heaven 
every  night  before  he  retired  to  rest 
General  Jackson  brought  with  him 
into  the  presidency.  No  man  had  a 
deeper  sense  of  dependence  on  the 
Giver  of  all  good  or  a  more     sincere 


and  earnest  desire  to  avail  himself 
of  the  wisdom  which  comes  from  on 
high,  in  the  discharge  of  arduous  du- 
ties,*." 

Only  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  The 
Hermitage  stands  the  brick  Presby- 
terian Church  built  by  Jackson  for 
the  convenience  of  his  wife.  When 
Jackson  had  to  be  away  from  his 
wife  for  long  intervals,  Mrs.  Jackson 
increasingly  found  solace  in  her 
church-going.  She  ministered  loving- 
ly wherever  there  was  need  among 
her  neighbors  or  her  slaves.  From 
the  time  of  his  election  as  president, 
to  his  death,  Jackson  was  a  communi- 
cant member  of  this  little  rural 
church.  H.  E.  Berger  in  the  Walther 
League  Messenger  says:  "This  was 
a  step  for  which  he  had  long  been 
prepared,  but  which  he  had  delayed 
taking  lest  unworthy  motives  of  po- 
litical effect  be  ascribed  to  him  if  he 
took  it  while  a  candidate  for  office  or 
in  the  presidency.  On  Sunday  morn- 
ings he  would  say  to  his  guests: 
'Gentlemen,  do  what  you  please  in  my 
house;  I  am  going  to  church.'  Soon 
after  Jackson  became  a  communicant 
member  he  was  unanimously  nomi- 
nated a  ruling  elder.  'No,'  he  replied, 
'The  Bible  says  "Be  not  hasty  in  lay- 
ing on  of  hands."  I  am  too  young  in 
the  church  for  such  an  office.  My 
countrymen  have  given  me  high  hon- 
ors but  I  should  esteem  the  office  of 
ruling  elder  in  the  Church  of  Christ  a 
far  higher  honor  than  any  I  have  re- 
ceived'." 

One  of  the  fines  insights  into  Jack- 
son's character  comes  from  his  treat- 
ment of  his  faithful  and  trusted  ser- 
vant, Uncle  Alfred.  Attending  the 
president  of  the  United  States  caused 
Uncle  Alfred  to  become  a  personality. 
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He  ruled  the  other  servants  as  a  king, 
but  he  was  the  obedient  servant  of 
the  "old  marster."  Uncle  Alfred 
presided  over  the  sacred  treasures  of 
General  Jackson  and  The  Hermitage 
for  three-quarters  of  a  century.  When 
he  died  at  the  age  of  ninety-eight  he 
was  buried  just  outside  the  fence 
which  surrounds  the  tomb  of  Presi- 
dent Jackson.  On  a  little  stone  is, 
carved  this  epitaph: 

Uncle  Alfred 

1803-1901 

A  Faithful   Servant 

This  family  burial  ground  is   only 

a  stone's  throw  from  The  Hermitage. 


It  is  at  the  far  end  of  the  lovely  gar- 
den where  Jackson  delighted  to  walk 
in  the  fragrant  evenings  of  a  century 
ago.  Flowers  grow  in  profusion 
amidst  the  box-wood,  the  holly  and 
the  rhododendron.  The  birds  sing 
melodious  requeims.  The  rustling 
leaves    sound    soft    cadences.  One 

senses  the  holiness  of  this  spot,  and 
drinks  deep  of  the  spirit  of  the  old 
South.  There  is  a  calm,  a  peace,  that 
is  so  refreshing  to  the  spirit.  And 
with  a  wistful  dream  one  wishes  that 
life  might  be  as  homely  and  as  beau- 
tiful and  as  quiet  as  The  Hermitage 
presently  reveals  it. 


PLAY  IT  SQUARE 

When  the  other  side  is  beating, 

And  things  are  going  wrong ; 
No  matter  how  you  tussle, 

You  can't  get  going  strong ; 
Don't  start  to  crab  your  fellows, 

And  give  them  all  the  blame, 
But  grit  your  teeth  and  buckle  down, 

And  buddy — play  the  game. 

Then  when  the  show  is  over, 

And  the  other  side  has  won, 
And  all  your  dreams  are  busted, 

And  you  feel  your  bunch  is  done ; 
You  won't  have  to  go  'round  moaning, 

'Cause  you  lost  the  game  out  there, 
For  it  doesn't  hurt  you  half  as  bad 

If  you  know  you  played  it  square. 


— L.  M.  Wendt. 
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THE  CITY  OF  A  THOUSAND  ISLANDS 

By  Dorothy  Reynolds 


Few  cities  have  been  given  so  many 
different  descriptive  titles  as  has 
Stockholm.  Some  call  it  the  "Venice 
of  the  North,"  on  account  of  the  hun- 
dreds of  islands  on  which  it  is  locat- 
ed. Others  insist  that  it  may  be  more 
fittingly  compared  with  Florence,  on 
account  of  its  priceless  art  treasures 
and  beautiful  public  buildings.  Again, 
visitors  raise  their  eyes  to  the  rugged 
cliffs  from  which  the  upper  part  of 
the  city  rises,  and  declare  that  here, 
indeed,  is  another  Edinburgh.  Yet, 
when  they  enter  the  narrow  streets  of 
the  old  part  of  the  city,  they  are  re- 
minded of  Hamburg,  and  other  an- 
cient towns  of  North  Germany,  while 
the  wide  boulevards  of  the  newer  sec- 
tions bear  a  strong  resemblance  to 
those  of  Paris. 

The  truth  is,  that  the  Swedish  capi- 
tal has  something  in  common  with  all 
of  these,  for  it  is  many  cities  in  one, 
and  this  very  diversity  is,  perhaps, 
its  greatest  charm,  for  it  fascinates 
the  visitor  from  the  moment  of  his 
arrival,  and  never  wears  off,  but  con- 
tinues to  grow  stronger  from  day  to 
day. 

Stockholm  was  founded  in  the  thir- 
teenth century  by  Birger  Jarl.  The 
fir^ft  colonists  came  there  from  a 
point  farther  down  the  coast  which 
had  been  ravaged  so  often  and  so 
terribly  by  Russian  pirates  that  even 
the  brave  and  hardy  Swedes  had  fin- 
ally become  exasperated,  and  decided 
to  seek  a  less  exposed  place,  in  which 
to  found  a  new  settlement.  Loading 
their  possessions  onto  rafts,  they  set 
out,    declaring    that,    wherever       the 


rafts    drifted,   there   would   they   re- 
main. 

The  boats  finally  came  to  rest  far 
up  the  coast  of  the  Baltic,  at  the 
point  where  the  waters  of  Lake  Mal- 
ar empty  into  the  sea.  There,  on  a 
small  island,  which  is,  today,  the  very 
heart  of  the  city,  the  men  drove  piles 
into  the  mud,  and  erected  the  first 
buildings.  They  gave  the  new  town 
the  name  of  "Stockholm,"  from  the 
words  "stock,"  which  means  "stake" 
or  "pile,"  and  "holm,"  which  signi- 
fies "island." 

From  that  small  beginning,  the 
"Queen  of  the  Malar"  has  grown,  un- 
til, today,  the  city  and  its  suburbs  oc- 
cupy, not  one  island,  nor  a  hundred, 
but  well  over  a  thousand!  Wherever 
one  goes,  it  is  impossible  to  get  very 
far  away  from  the  water,  for  canals, 
inlets,  and  arms  of  the  lake  form  a 
veritable  network  of  waterways. 
Small,  trim  steamers  drift  placidly 
along,  with  rows  of  buildings  on  ei- 
ther side,  or  lie  moored  at  the  quays. 
Some  of  them  are  used  to  provide 
transportation  between  the  various 
parts  of  the  city,  and  have  almost  as 
frequent  a  schedule  as  do  our  own 
street  cars,  while  others  make  regu- 
lar trips  to  nearby  castles,  resorts, 
and  points  of  interest  about  the  lake, 
and  along  the  shores  of  the  Baltic. 

The  city  has  many  beautiful  parks 
and  gardens,  hotels  and  cafes.  The 
people  spend  much  of  their  time  in 
the  latter,  drinking  large  quantities 
cf  coffee,  and  eating  delicious  little 
cakes,  made  as  only  Swedish  cooks 
know  how  to  make  them.     There,  they 
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go,  too,  for  amusement,  to  read  the 
papers  and  periodicals,  converse  with 
their  friends,  and  listen  to  the  music. 
Often  they  visit  the  cafes,  not  only 
for  afternoon  and  evening  refresh- 
ments, but  for  mid-morning  coffee  as 
well.  Open-air  restaurants  are  quite 
as  popular  here  as  in  Paris,,  for  the 
people  delight  in  taking  advantage  of 
the  fine  weather,  during  the  short,  hot 
summer,  when  the  sun  often  shines 
for  as  much  as  eighteen  hours  at  a 
stretch,  since  they  must  necessarily 
spend  so  much  of  their  time  indoors, 
during  the  long,  cold  winter. 

The  Swedish  people  are  nearly  all 
great  eaters,  though  their  food  is 
simple  and  wholesome.  Indeed,  they 
say  than  no  man  can  be  expected  to 
work  hard,  unless  he  also  eats  hard. 
Formerly,  they  were  heavy  drinkers. 
as  well  but  of  recent  years  the  tem- 
perance movement  has  been  rapidly 
gaining  ground,  and  coffee  has  large- 
ly taken  the  place  of  alcoholic  bever- 
ages. Evidently  the  people  are  be- 
ginning to  take  to  heart  their  old 
proverb:  "More  men  are  drowned  in 
the  glass  than  in  the  sea." 

One  never  knows  what  is  the  best 
time  to  go  to  a  Swedish  home  to 
avoid  finding  the  family  at  table,  for, 
besides  the  numerous  snacks  and 
lunches,  there  is  always  dinner  to  be 
reckoned  with,  and  that  may  be  serv- 
ed at  any  time  between  three  o'clock 
»nd  eight,  according  to  the  individual 
custom  of  the  family. 

It  is  nearly  always  a  heavy  meal, 
from  ten  to  twelve  courses  not  being 
at  all  uncommon,  and  in  many  house- 
holds is  preceded  by  the  traditional 
"smorgasbord."  For  this,  a  small 
table  is  set  out,  laden  with  all  sorts 
of  tasty  tidbits,  such  as  cheese,  pick- 


les, radishes,  onions,  and  smoked  fish. 
Before  sitting  down  to  the  main  ta- 
ble, one  is  expected  to  whet  the  ap- 
petite by  wandering  around  the  smor- 
gasbord for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes, 
choosing  a  bite  of  this,  and  taste  of 
that,  as  one's  fancy  dictates. 

The  people  of  Sweden  have  a  pret- 
ty custom  of  placing  a  bouquet  of 
fresh  flowers  on  the  plate  or  in  the 
folds  of  the  napkin  of  a  guest.  Blue 
cornflowers  and  yellow  daisies  are  fre- 
quently chosen  for  this,  because,  as 
they  so  proudly  explain,  "Blue  and 
yellow  are  the  colors  of  our  flag."  In- 
deed, they  are  extremely  patriotic, 
and  the  blue  and  yellow  flags  are  seen 
everywhere,  as  decorations  on  cakes, 
on  paper  cutters,  and  adorning  the 
tops  of  match  boxes. 

There  is  much  of  historic  interest 
in  the  older  part  of  the  city,  often 
spoken  of  as  "Stockholm  Between  the 
Brides."  on  account  of  the  fact  that 
so  many  of  these  have  been  built  to 
connect  it  with  the  surrounding  new- 
er sections. 

Most  of  Old  Stockholm  was  built 
during  the  fifteenth,  sixteenth,  and 
seventeenth  centuries.  This  part  of 
the  town,  with  its  narrow  streets, 
winding  between  high  dwelling  hous- 
es and  ancient  palaces,  reminds  one  of 
Hamburg  or  Amsterdam.  Here  it 
was  that  the  Hanseatic  merchants, 
had  their  headquarters,  during  the 
time  when  that  league  was  at  the 
height  of  its  power,  having  grown 
from  a  mere  confederation  of  mer- 
chants into  a  league  so  strong  that  it 
practically  ruled  the  lands  around  the 
Baltic:  Norway,  Sweden,  Holland, 
and  the  seaports  of  North  Germany. 
Then  thriving  merchants  sold  their 
wares  in  the  little   stores   that  form 
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the  lower  stories  of  these  quaint 
houses,  so  solidly  built  that  they  can 
be  comfortably  lived  in,  to  this  day. 

The  promenade  of  the  Strandvagen 
is  a  splendid  place  from  which  to 
watch  the  life  of  the  city  drift  past. 
Sandwiched  in  between  charming  old 
houses,  are  many  restaurants,  throng- 
ed with  people,  come  to  enjoy  the  un- 
bounded hospitality  and  unrivaled 
coffee,  which  are  provided  in  equal 
abundance.  Here  is  the  restaurant 
where  the  great  Swedish  poet,  Bell- 
man, used  to  dine,  and  in  which  he 
frequently  sat  by  the  hour,  compos- 
ing the  beautiful  poetry  of  which  his 
countrymen  are  so  proud. 

The  Palace,  Custom  House,  and 
many  government  buildings  are  in 
this  older  section  of  the  city.  Beside 
the  Palace,  one  is  shown  the  court- 
yard where,  on  the  eighth  of  Novem- 
ber, 1520,  occurred  the  terrible  massa- 
cre which  is  still  spoken  of  as  Stock- 
holm's Blood  Bath.  King  Christian 
the  Tyrant,  who  was  at  that  time  ru- 
ler of  the  whole  of  Scandinavia,  jeal- 
ous of  the  growing  power  of  the 
Swedish  nobles,  and  fearful  that  it 
might  interfere  with  his  own  auto- 
cratic rule,  invited  them  all  to  a 
great  feast,  after  which  they  were  led 
out  into  the  courtyard,  and  treacher- 
ously put  to  death,  to  the  last  man. 
Ultimately,  this  cruel  act  caused  the 
King  the  loss  of  his  clown,  for  it 
made  him  so  feared  by  the  Danish 
nobles  that  they  united  against  him, 
and  finally  succeded  in  dethroning 
him.  With  his  death  went  the  last 
hope  of  permanently  uniting  the  three 
Scandinavian  countries,  which  have 
ever  since  been  divided. 

Another  quaint  and  interesting 
place  is  the  Iron  Market,  where  great 


quantities  of  ore  were  stored  previous 
to  being  exported.  Sweden  is  still 
well-known  for  it  iron  ore  and  iron- 
working  industries,  though  it  does 
not  now  enjoy  the  preeminence  which 
it  maintained  throughout  the  Middle 
Ages,  when  the  greater  part  of  the 
iron  used  all  over  Europe  was  import- 
ed from  that  country. 

Stockholm  is  famous  for  its  church- 
es, many  of  which  are  very  old,  and 
exceedingly  picturesque.  The  most 
ancient  of  all  is  Storkyrkan,  or  Old 
St.  Nicholas  Church,  founded  in  the 
time  of  Birger  Jarl,  himself.  One  of 
the  great  treasures  of  this  church  is 
a  statue  of  St.  George  and  the  Drag- 
en,  now  over  four  hundred  twenty 
years  old,  but  still  strikingly  beauti- 
ful, though  the  gilding  which  once 
covered  the  knight's  armor  has  been 
completely  worn  away.  In  spite  of 
its  age,  this  church  is,  in  one  respect 
at  least,  exceedingly  modern,  for  sev- 
eral pews  directly  beneath  the  pulpit 
are  fitted  up  with  telephones  and  ear 
trumpets,  and  reserved  for  deaf  peo- 
ple, who  can  thus  enjoy  the  servive  in 
comfort. 

Another  famous  church  is  the  one 
on  Riddarholmen,  the  "Island  of  the 
Knights,"  which  is  often  called  the 
Westminster  Abbey  of  Sweden,  on  ac- 
count of  the  many  famous  men  inter- 
red within  its  walls,  including,  among 
others,  Gustavus  Adolphus,  champion 
of  religious  liberty. 

Old  Stockholm  is  separated  from 
the  newer  part  of  the  city  by  the  rap- 
id "Strom."  Just  across  the  river, 
not  far  from  the  main  bridge,  are  the 
Swedish  Parliament  Building  and 
the  New  Opera  House.  Sweden  has 
produced  far  more  than  her  share  of 
musicians    and   singers,   partly,   it   is 
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claimed,  because  there  is  something 
about  the  climate  that  imparts  a  pe- 
culiar richness  to  the  voice. 

Those  who  are  fond  of  sports  need 
never  lack  amusement  in  Sweden.  In- 
deed, the  people  claim  that  it  was 
their  countrymen  who  first  introduced 
games  and  athletic  contests  into  Eng- 
land. Water  sports,  such  as  swim- 
ming, rowing,  fishing,  and  sailing  are 
naturally  very  popular,  though  even 
they  must  yield  first  place  to  the  win- 
ter sports;  skiing,  speed  and  fancy 
skating,  sledge  races,  skate-sailing, 
and  ice-yachting. 

Of  these,  skate-sailing  and  ice- 
yachting  are  perhaps  the  most  excit- 
ing. In  skate-sailing,  the  skater 
fastens  to  his  back  a  square  sail,  not 
unlike  those  used  on  small  boats. 
Thus.,  he  makes,  use  of  the  motive 
power  of  the  wind,  which  bears  him 
along  with  great  rapidity,  sometimes 
as  fast  as  sixty  miles  an  hour.  If 
there  is  anything  more  exciting  than 
skate-sailing,  it  is  ice-yachting.  The 
boats  used  resemble  small  yachts,  ex- 
cept that  they  are  provided  with  run- 
ners, on  which  they  glide  over  the 
ice.  It  is  claimed  that  these  boats 
acquire  such  tremendous  momentum 
that  they  go  even  faster  than  the 
wind  which  propels  them.  The 
younger  people  of  Stockholm  are  also 
very  fond  of  motor  boating,  though, 
so  far,  this  has  not  threatened  to  dis- 
place the  older  and  more  typical  na- 
tional sports. 

Any  number  of  delightful  trips  can 


be  taken  in  the  vicinity  of  the  capi- 
tal. Just  outside  the  city  are  hun- 
dreds of  little  islands,  containing  pal- 
aces, castles,  and  picturesque  villas 
and  pleasure  resorts,  many  of  which 
can  be  reached  only  by  steamer.  These 
rocky,  pine-clad  islets.,  surrounded  by 
the  blue  waters  of  the  lake,  are  very 
beautiful,  particularly  when  they  are 
lighted  by  the  rays  of  the  setting  sun, 
and  during  the  long,  summer  twilights 
when  their  outlines  stand  out  weird- 
ly, half-hidden,  half  revealed  by  the 
pale  light. 

When  the  traveler  has  wearied  of 
the  immediate  environs,  he  can  take 
longer  cruises  along  the  shores  of  the 
Baltic,  or  through  the  world-famous 
Gotha  Canal,  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful waterways  that  can  be  found  any- 
where. Leaving  the  city,  the  boat 
winds  its  way  through  lakes  and  ca- 
nals, beside  birch  forests,  and  fields 
where  oxen  are  plowing,  then  through 
charming  villages,  with  quaint  old 
houses,  and  narrow,  winding  lanes 
and  streets. 

Or,  to  the  north,  a  few  hours'  jour- 
ney will  take  one  to  picturesque  Dale- 
carlia,  where,  better  than  in  any  oth- 
er part  of  Sweden,  the  traditional 
dress  and  customs  have  been  pre- 
served. But,  whether  one  goes  north 
or  south,  it  is  always  with  a  feeling 
of  renewed  anticipation  that  he  again 
returns  to  Stockholm,  the  Queen  of 
the  Malar,  the  city  of  a  thousand  is- 
lands. 


Wealth  is  a  weak  anchor  and  gold  cannot  support  a    man. 
Virtue  alone  is  firm  and  cannot  be  shaken  by  a  tempest. 

— Pythagoras. 
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PAINTING  THE  SEA 


By  Don 

Of  all  the  subjects  which  an  artist 
may  undertake,  the  sea  is  one  of  the 
most  difficult  to  paint.  The  ocean  is 
filled  with  beauty  and  drama  and  is 
entirely  worthy  of  the  best  work  of 
any  artist,  but  he  who  paints  the 
sea  must  have  not  only  a  skillful  hand 
but  an  eye  sensitive  to  the  moods  of 
the  constantly  changing  waves. 

In  the  early  paintings  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  little  attention  was 
given  to  painting  from  nature  in  the 
out-of-doors.  Artists  were  occupied 
in  painting  portraits,  and  decorative 
pictures  of  still  life.  The  first  land- 
scapes were  only  backgrounds,  needed 
to  fill  space.  In  portraits;  of  kings 
and  admirals,  a  stiff  representation  of 
the  sea  was  often  used  as  a  back- 
ground. In  painting  pictures  of 
ships  little  care  was  taken  to  make 
the  waves  surrounding  them  in  a  re- 
alistic manner.  Hardly  any  atten- 
tion was  paid  to  the  relationship  be- 
tween water  and  boat,  and  the  pic- 
tures often  showed  great  waves  and 
howling  storms  on  the  water,  with 
ships  sailing  with  sails  unfurled  as 
though  it  were  a  peaceful  day. 

The  earliest  school  of  sea  painters 
began  in  Holland,  a  country  closely 
identified  with  the  sea.  The  most  fa- 
mous artis,ts  of  this  school  were  Wil- 
lem  van  der  Velde  the  Elder,  and 
and  Willem  van  der  Veldf  the 
Younger.  The  father  was  first  a 
sailor  then  a  nautical  draughtsman. 
By  keeping  his  studio  on  a  raft  he 
was  in  close  touch  with  men  of  the 
sea  and  was  able  to  keep  fresh  his 
knowledge  of  salt  water.  Wilhem  the 


Young 

Younger  followed  closely  in  his  fa- 
ther's footsteps  and  greatly  surpass- 
ed the  older  man  as  a  painter.  Among 
other  artists,  the  painter  Claude  took 
inspiration  from  Godfrey  Waels 
while  he  lived  at  Naples,  and  later 
painted  harbors  crowded  with  ships. 
Ruskin  appraised  his  paintings  as  the 
best  reproductions  of  water  in  those 
early  days.  Another  painter,  Ludolf 
Barkhuysen,  in  an  effort  to  paint  the 
sea  realistically,  risked  his  life  in  a 
small  boat  during  storms  on  the  ocean 
in  order  to  study  the  waves  in  motion. 
Artists  had  begun  to  realize  the  im- 
portance of  a  technical  knowledge  of 
the  sea  in  all  its  aspects  of  wave  and 
foam. 

The  English  followed  the  Dutch  m 
painting  the  sea,  and  their  most  cele- 
brated artist,  J.  M.  Turner,  greatly 
surpassed  all  the  painters  who  had 
gone  before  him.  Turner  was  the 
son  of  a  barber  and  his  first  pictures 
were  exhibited  in  his  father's  shop. 
He  had  little  art  education,  but  paint- 
ed hundreds  of  sketches,  and  by  con- 
stant practice  was.  able  to  catch  the 
sea's  beauty,  both  in  calm  and  in 
storm.  He  was  really  the  first  paint- 
er to  capture  with  a  brush  and  paint, 
the  poetry  and  mystery  of  the  sea. 

At  the  time  of  Turner's  death  there 
was  in  America  a  fifteen-year-old  boy 
named  Winslow  Homer  who  was  to 
become  one  of  our  greatest  marine 
painters.  Homer  passed  his  boyhood 
at  Cambridge,  Mass>  He  loved  the 
out-of-doors,  and  his  first  sketch 
made  when  a  boy  of  eleven  had  for  its 
subject  a  beetle.     Homer  probably  in- 
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herited  both  his  love  for  the  sea  and 
his  ability  as  an  artist.  He  was  a 
descendant  of  Captain  John  Homer 
who  sailed  his  own  ship  from  Eng- 
land in  the  middle  of  the  17th  cen- 
tury. His  mother  painted  flowers 
with  water  colors. 

At  the  age  of  nineteen  Homer  was 
apprenticed  to  a  lithographer  in  Bos- 
ton and  without  becoming  a  student 
in  an  art  school  he  became  an  artist, 
drawing  upon  lithographic  stones  for 
printing.  As  a  lithographer  he  made 
a  number  of  title  pages  for  music 
published  by  Oliver  Ditson,  and  an 
elaborate  drawing  containing  por- 
traits of  all  the  members  of  the  Mass- 
achusetts State  Senate. 

When  Homer  was  twenty-one  years, 
old  he  took  a  small  room  in  Ballou's 
Pictorial  Buiding  in  Boston  and  be- 
gan to  work  as  a  free  lance  artist.  He 
had  picked  up  the  methods  of  wood 
engraving  in  his  spare  time  so  that 
he  was  now  able  to  make  woodcuts 
for  magazines  such  as  Ballou's 
Monthly,  and  Harper's  Weekly.  The 
editors  liked  his  work  and  in  1861  he 
was  sent  by  Harper  &  Brothers  to 
Washington  to  draw  pictures  of  Lin- 
coln's inauguration. 

Despite  his  early  success  as  a  mag- 
azine illustrator,  Homer  was  fifty-four 
years  old  before  he  began  to  paint  the 
pictures  of  the  sea  which  were  to 
make  him  famous.  ■  At  this  time, 
sailing  ships  were  disappearing  from 
the  ocean  and  steamships  had  little 
appeal  to  artists  who  searched  for 
natural  beauty.  Homer  retired  to 
Prouts  Neck,  a  rocky  promontory  on 
the  east  side  of  Saco  Bay  in  the  town 
of  Scarboro,  Maine. 

This  section  of  America  is.  rich  in 
rugged  beauty.     The  Saco  River  rises 


in  the  White  Mountains  of  New 
Hampshire  at  elevations  of  from 
4,000  to  5,000  feet  above  sea  level.  It 
flows  through  the  southwestern  part 
of  Maine,  passing  through  mountains 
whose  sides  are  formed  by  great  rocky 
peaks.  Its  course  of  about  105  miles 
is  almost  a  continuous  succession  of 
falls,  affording  excellent  opportunity 
for  artists. 

Homer  lived  alone  and  did  his  own 
cooking.  For  painting  the  ocean  in 
cold  and  stormy  weather,  he  built  a 
portable  painting  house,  eight  by  ten 
feet  in  size,  set  on  runners  so  that  it 
could  be  moved  to  the  place  where  he 
desired  to  paint.  On  one  side  of  the 
house  was  a  door,  and  on  the  other  a 
large  plate  glass  window.  In  stormy 
weather  it  would  have  been  impossi- 
ble to  manage  a  large  canvas  in  the 
open  air,  and  the  little  painting  house 
made  a  snug  shelter  for  both  the  art- 
ist and  his  materials.  His  numerous 
drawings  form  a  lasting  record  of  his 
life  at  Saco  Bay. 

When  the  weather  became  too  cool  in 
the  north,  Homer  traveled  to  Florida 
or  the  Bahamas.  Here  he  made  many 
of  his  water  color  sketches.  He  was 
able  to  put  a  silent  and  dramatic  sto- 
ry into  his  pictures.  Perhaps  his 
training  as  an  illustrator  of  magazine 
stories  gave  him  a  greater  insight  in- 
to the  real  life  stories  about  him.  The 
sea  has  always  presented  an  excellent 
background  for  drama  and  beauty  in 
literature  and  art,  and  Homer  was  a 
thorough  master  of  its  artistic 
treatment.  His  pictures  are  really 
stories  of  the  sea,  told  with  a  charm 
that  fills  us  with  admiration.  We 
never  tire  of  such  treatments  of  the 
restless  sea. 

Today  there  are  many  artists  who 
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take  inspiration  from  the  sea  with  its 
quaint  ships  and  beautiful  coast  lines. 
The  play  of  light  upon  the  water  and 
the  contour  of  land  and  waves  pres- 
ent an  ever-changing  landscape. 
There  is  now  a  much  wider  appreci- 
ation of  sea  pictures.       Although  in 


Homer's  day  it  was  necessary  to  cut 
pictures  on  wood  for  the  printing 
press,  mechanical  methods  of  repro- 
duction enable  us  to  bring  the  spirit 
of  the  sea  into  our  libraries  in  the 
form  of  printed  pictures  that  have  all 
the  color  and  beauty  of  the  originals. 


THE  PALM  -  KING  OF  TREES 


By  Dorothy  Reynolds 

As  the  lion  has  always;  been  known 
as  the  monarch  of  the  animal  world, 
so,  from  time  immemorial,  the  palm 
has  been  called  the  king  of  trees.  And, 
indeed,  it  deserves  the  name  as  any- 
one will  admit  who  has  seen  a  well- 
cared-for  group  of  these  plants, 
standing  graceful  and  erect,  magnifi- 
cent leaves  rustling  inthe  breeze.  Even 
more  enchanting  is  the  palm  by  moon- 
light, for  then  its  shadow,  silhouetted 
against  the  sky,  suggests  all  the  magic 
and  mystery  of  the  tropics. 

For  the  palm  tree  is  typically  a 
tropical  plant,  and  by  far  the  greater 
number  of  its  fifteen  hundred  species 
are  found  only  within  the  hot,  damp 
belt  that  encircles  the  equator.  Yet, 
the  tree  has  a  wide  variety  of  habi- 
tat, and  certain  species  grow  in  the 
warmer  parts  of  the  temperate  zone. 
Other  varieties  seem  to  prefer  hot, 
dry  air,  provided  that  they  can  ob- 
tain sufficient  water  for  their  roots, 
aind  these  flourish  in  the  oases  of  the 
Sahara  and  of  the  Arabian  Desert, 
and  in  similar  regions  of  America. 

The  date  palm  is  probably  the  best 
known  and  most  important  of  these. 
It  is  a  native  of  northern  Africa  and 
southeastern  Asia,  where  its  fruit  is 


the  staple  food  of  the  wandering  no- 
mad tribes,  but  it  has  been  successful- 
ly introduced  into  our  own  South- 
west, and  into  Mexico,  where  it  con- 
tinues to  bear  its  luscious  fruit.  It 
has  also  been  transplanted  to  south- 
ern Europe,  but  there  it  is  used  main- 
ly for  decorative  purposes,  for,  in 
the  greater  part  of  that  region,  the 
comparatively  short  summer  season 
will  not  permit  the  dates  to  ripen.  In- 
deed, the  only  commercial  date  groves 
in  Europe  are  at  Elche,  in  Spain. 
Here  they  were  introduced  by  the 
Arabs,  and  have  flourished  ever  since, 
for  the  cold  winds  from  the  north  are 
cut  off  by  the  Prycnees  Mountains, 
and  a  fertile,  well-watered  oasis  in 
the  midst  of  the  surrounding  arid 
plains  furnishes  them  an  environment 
very  much  like  their  original  habitat. 
Practically  every  palm  tree  pre- 
sents the  characteristics  of  the  spe- 
cies. Indeed,  if  a  person  who  had 
never  seen  anything  more  than  the 
picture  of  such  a  tree  were  suddenly 
set  down  in  the  midst  of  an  equatori- 
al jungle,  he  could  pick  out  every 
palm  in  sight,  practically  without  an 
error.  Yet,  though  the  general  re- 
semblances are  so  striking,  there  are 
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equally  remarkable  differences  among 
the  various  species.  Not  the  least  of 
these  is  the  great  variation  in  size. 
Some  of  the  palmettos  have  stems  no 
thicker  than  a  lead  pencil,  and  are  on- 
ly four  or  five  feet  in  height,  while 
the  great  Mauritia  palm  of  the  Ama- 
zon region  has  a  trunk  two  feet  in 
diameter,  and  is  over  one  hundred 
feet  tall.  There  are  other  species 
which  attain  a  height  of  two  hundred 
feet,  and  have  leaves  fifty  feet  long. 

Other  varieties  have  practically  no 
stems,  the  leaves  growing  out  of  a 
sort  of  large  bud  which  projects  from 
the  earth.  The  vegetable  ivory  palm 
of  equatorial  America,  from  whose 
nuts  a  great  number  of  our  buttons, 
and  umbrella  handles  are  made,  is  of 
this  type.  Its  stem  is  so  short  and 
thick  the  leaves  seem  to  rise  directly 
out  of  the  ground. 

Perhaps  the  strangest  of  all  palm 
trees,  if  indeed  we  may  rightfully 
call  it  a  tree  at  all,  is  the  rattan,  or 
cane  palm  of  Asia.  This  tree  has  a 
very  long,  slender  stem,  like  that  of  a 
vine,  with  hooked  prickles  all  along 
its  length,  by  means  of  which  it  sup- 
ports itself  on  neighboring  trees.  It 
grows  in  dense  forests,  and  climbs  to 
a  very  great  height,  so  that  its  foli- 
age may  reach  the  light  and  air. 
These  trees  are  extremely  abundant 
in  certain  parts  of  the  jungle,  where 
the  stems  lie  coiled  on  the  ground,  and 
hang,  twisted  and  looped,  in  long  fes- 
toons from  the  branches  of  every 
tree,  making  the  way  almost  impass- 
able. Stems  a  thousand  feet  long  have 
been  measured,  arid  it  is  quite  possible 
that  there  are  some  which  are  twice 
that  length.  The  stems  are  strong 
and  pliable  and  are  used  for  cordage 
in  countries  where  they  grow. 


How  many  products  of  the  palm 
tree  do  you  know?Besides  those  al- 
ready mentioned,  you  will  at  once 
think  of  sue  things  as  cocoanuts,  ba- 
nanas, and  palm-leaf  fans.  But  there 
are  many  others,  some  of  which  we 
know  only  in  their  manufactured 
form,  and  others  which  are  staples  in 
the  tropics,  but  which  are  rarely 
transported  to  other  regions.  It  has 
been  s^iid  that  practically  every  ne- 
cessity of  life  could,  if  necessary,  be 
supplied  by  the  palm  tree,  and  in  one 
place  or  another  the  great  majority 
of  them  actually  are.  In  fact,  the 
palms  are  used  for  a  greater  variety 
of  purposes  than  any  other  plant 
group,  and  in  total  economic  import- 
ance are  second  only  to  the  grasses, 
which  include  grains  and  cereals. 

The  dweller  in  the  tropics  may 
build  his  house  from  palm  timber, 
called  porcupine  wood,  and  thatch  it 
with  palm  leaves.  His,  furniture  may 
be  of  the  same  kind  of  wood,  which 
also  serves  him  as  firewood.  If  he 
wishes  a  door  mat,  or  a  piece  of  mat- 
ting for  the  floor,  he  has  one  woven 
of  coir,  a  fiber  made  from  the  net- 
work of  stiff,  fibrous  threads  which 
cover  the  trunk  of  many  varieties  of 
palms.  This  material  is  also  used  for 
making  stout  twine  and  rope,  and 
for  coarse  brushes.  Very  likely  your 
scrubbing  brushes  are  made  of  it. 

The  South  American  Indian  fash- 
ions his  blowpipe  and  arrows  for 
hunting  game  from  the  palm,  and  al- 
so makes  a  great,  bassoon-like  instru- 
ment from  the  hollowed-out  stem  of 
the  same  tree.  His  hammock  is  wo- 
ven from  strips  of  fibrous  leaves,  as 
is  his  fishline,  while  the  hook  is  made 
from  the  spines  of  another  species. 
Should  he  wish  to  beautify     himself 
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with  a  tattooed  design,  he  has  at  hand 
a  convenient  and  efficient  tattooing 
needle  in  these  same  spines.  His 
wiife  makes  a  strip  of  palm  bark  into 
a  large,  ornate  comb,  which  she  sticks 
into  her  hair  at  a  jaunty  angle. 

For  food,  they  may  pick  a  cocoa- 
nut,  whose  sweet,  milky  juice  serves 
as  a  pleasant  and  highly  nutritious 
drink.  The  empty  shell  is  used  for 
a  dish  or  dipper.  When  carved  and 
polished,  these  shells  have  a  truly  ar- 
tistic appearance,  and  the  water  drunk 
from  them  has  a  fresh,  sweet  taste, 
making  it  particularly  refreshing. 

Quite  another  type  of  food  is  fur- 
nished by  the  cabbage  palmetto,  a 
small  variety  of  palm  which  flourish- 
es from  Florida  to  as  far  north  as 
North  Carolina.  It  is  much  esteemed 
for  the  bud  which  is  found  at  the  tip 
of  the  young  tree,  and  which  is  said  to 
be  "the  very  quintessence  of  cab- 
bage."' Of  course,  since  it  is  from 
this  terminal  bud  that  the  young 
leaves,  develop,  its  removal  kills  the 
tree.  If  allowed  to  mature,  the  leaves 
of  this  palmetto  make  good  thatch  for 
houses.  Baskets,  hats,  and  mats  are 
made  from  strips  of  the  white,  imma- 
ture leaves.  Woodsmen  are  none  too 
fond  of  the  palmetto,  for  where  the 
scrub  grows  thickly,  it  is  extremely 
hard  to  penetrate.  A  similar,  though 
somewhat  larger  variety  of  palmetto 
is  native  to  Mexico  and  Texas.  It  is 
called  the   Mexican   palmetto. 

The  desert  palm  of  the  Southwest 
grows  to  a  height  of  from  fifty  to 
seventy-five  feet,  and  bears  profuse, 
black  berries,  which  ripen  in  Septem- 
ber, and  are  used  for  food  by  the  In- 
dians. It  has  been  transplanted,  and 
is  much  used  as  an   ornamental  tree 


in  California  towns  and  cities,  and  in 
southern  Europe. 

The  cocoanut  palm  is  one  of  the 
most  widely  distributed  of  all.  It 
grows  mainly  along  the  seashore,  and 
since  its  nuts  often  fall  into  the  ocean, 
where  they  may  float  for  long  dis- 
tances without  injury,  it  is  generally 
among  the  first  plants  to  find  a  foot- 
hold on  newly  formed  islands.  Perhaps 
that  is  why  we  always  think  of  cocoa- 
nuts  in  connection  with  shipwrecked 
mariners,  cast  ashore  on  desert  is- 
lands, where  the  fruit  is  dropped  at 
their  very  feet  by  obliging  monkeys, 
or  else  hurled  at  their  heads  by  less 
sweet-tempered  ones. 

Copra,  the  dried  cocoanut  meat,  is 
an  important  product  of  the  tropics. 
It  may  be  dried  by  air,  fire,  or  hot 
air.  or  in  rotary  driers.  Later,  the 
oil  is  expressed,  and  used  for  various 
purposes,  and  the  pulp  utilized  for 
cattle  food.  An  especially  fine  qual- 
ity of  this  oil  is  produced  at  Cochin, 
on  the  Malabar  coast  of  India.  There, 
the  copra  is  first  pounded  to  a  pulp, 
which  is  then  placed  in  boiling  water, 
and  left  until  the  oil  rises  so  that  it 
may  he  skimmed  off. 

Cocoanut  oil  is  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  free-lathering  soap,  for 
use  in  hard  water,  and  also  for  ma- 
rine soaps,  as  this  oil  is  soluble  in 
salt  water,  while  other  types  of  fat 
are  not.  It  is  one  of  the  main  ingred- 
ients of  margarine  and  various  other 
butter  substitutes,  and  sometimes  is 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  chocolate. 
The  seeds  of  the  sea  coaconut  oft- 
en weigh  as  much  as  ten  pounds,  and 
occasionally  even  more.  There  have 
been  stories  of  such  cocoanuts,  weigh- 
ing thirty   pounds,  found  floating   in 
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the  ocean,  but,  like  many  fish  stories, 
these  are  probably  exaggerated. 

A  few  other  products  of  the  palm 
tree  are  wax,  tannin,  dyeing  materi- 
als, res.in,  paper,  cloth,  walking-sticks, 
masts,  spars,  and  piles  for  wharves, 
not  to  mention  needles  and  thread — 
the  needles  being  made  from  the 
spines  of  certain  palms  and  the 
thread  from  the  stout  fibers.  But  it 
would  be  impossible  to  give  anything 
like  a  complete  list  of  such  products, 
for  they  are  all  but  endless. 

The  palmyra  palm,  alone,  the  com- 
monest variety  in  southern  Asia, 
Australia,  and  Western  Africa,  has 
over  eight  hundred  different  uses  for 
its  various  parts.  Its  wood,  which  is 
heavy,  hard,  and  durable,  and  a  rich, 
dark  color,  is  used  as  a  building  ma- 
terial, and  also  for  making  furniture 


and  other  such  articles.  The  leaf 
stalks  make  excellent  fences,  and  the 
leaves  are  used  for  thatch,  mats,  um- 
brellas, fans,  hats,  baskets,  writing 
tablets,  ropes,  and  twine.  The  down 
which  grows  at  the  base  of  the  leaves 
is  used  for  lint,  and  for  filtering 
liquids.  The  sap  is  converted  into 
sugar,  the  fruit  and  young  seeds  are 
cooked  and  eaten  for  food,  and  the 
young  plants  themselves  serve  as 
potherbs.  A  large  part  of  the  popu- 
lation of  southern  India  depends 
principaly  upon  this  plant  to  supply 
its  needs. 

Truly  it  is  fitting  that  the  palm 
should  be  given  the  title  of  "King  of 
Trees."  And  yet,  few  indeed  are  the 
monarchs  who  have  ever  been  of 
such  great  service  to  their  people  as 
has  this  roval  tree. 


A  BASEBALL  RESUME 


By  Leon 

Last  Saturday's  game  brought  to  a 
close  a  very  successful  season  at  the 
Jackson  Training  School  and  we  wish 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  congratu- 
late the  boys  on  the  splendid  showing 
they  made  despite  the  fact  that  they 
were  up  against  a  harder  schedule 
than  has  confronted  our  ball  tossers 
in  several  years. 

Getting  away  to  a  bad  start  in  the 
early  part  of  the  season — due  largely 
to  stage  fright,  often  a  handicap  to 
inexperienced  players — -the  boys  set- 
tled down  and  staged  a  come-back, 
-winning  eight  of  the  last  ten  games 
played,  showing  remarkable  improve- 
ment both  offensively  and  defensively. 

With  but  one  member  of  last  year's 
squad   here   at   the   beginning   of   the 


Godown 

season,  Manager  Liske,  tog-ether  with 
Messrs.  Andrews  and  Russell,  went 
about  the  task  of  building  up  a  strong 
combination  and  the  result  of  their 
efforts  was  the  development  of  the 
best  team  that  has;  represented  the 
School  in  several  years.  The  record 
for  the  season  is  13  wins  and  7  losses 
for  a  percentage  of  .650 

The  School  lads  scored  a  total  of 
137  runs  while  the  opposing  teams 
registered  110;  they  made  210  hits 
against  183  by  enemy  batters.  The 
local  hits  included  28  doubles,  21 
triples  and  11  home  runs. 

On  the  base  paths  our  boys  were 
credited  with  41  stolen  bases  against 
6  for  the  visiting  teams.  Weatherly, 
with  14,  led  in  this  respect;   B.  Lef- 
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ler  was  second  with  9  and   O'Briant 
third  with  5. 

In  the  field  our  lads  made  75  errors 
and  73  were  marked  up  against  op- 
posing fielders.  The  double  plays 
were  even,  the  School  boys  and  the 
visiting  teams  completing  an  even 
dozen  each. 

When  Jimmie  Foxx,  slugging  first 
baseman  for  Connie  Mack's  Philadel- 
phia American  League  team,  visited 
the  "Training  School  last  April,  he 
left  two  autographed  baseballs,  to  be 
given  as  prizes  to  a  couple  of  our 
beys,  the  selection  of  whom  was  left 
up  to  the  officials  of  the  School.  It 
was  decided  to  award  these  prizes  to 
the  boys,  regular  members  of  the  team, 
having  the  best  batting  and  fielding 
averages  during  the  1934  season. 

When  the  cottage  lines  assembled 
near  the  Cannon  Memorial  Building 
last  Tuesday  afternoon,  George 
(Shorty)  Weatherly,  leading  batter, 
and  Harold  (Madame)  Queen,  who 
had  the  highest  fielding  average,  were 
called  to  the  front,  where  Superinten- 
dent Boger  complimented  them  on  the 
fine  records  they  had  made  on  the  ball 
field,  after  which  he  presented  them 
the  autographed  baseballs. 

To  those  of  our  readers  who  may 
think  it  strange  that  the  baseball  sea- 
son is  closed  at  the  institution  more 
than  a  month  before  it  ends  else- 
where, we  will  pause  to  pass  along  the 
information  that  the  month  of  Aug- 
ust is  one  of  our  parole  months,  at 
which  time  boys  of  the  proper  age 
who  have  made  good  records  during 
their  stay  here,  are  permitted  to 
again  take  their  places  in  the  out- 
side world.  It  quite  often  happens  that 
our  best  ball  players  are  also  rated 
among  the  best  in  other  ways  and  are 


entitled  to  parole,  and  rather  than 
hold  them  here  until  the  end  of  the 
season,  the  officials  of  the  School 
thought  it  best  to  allow  them  to  go, 
as  some  of  them  will  attend  high 
school  and  it  is  necessary  that  they 
be  on  hand  at  the  beginning  of  the 
school  term. 

We  hate  to  see  the  curtain  rung 
down  on  the  baseball  season  here  at 
the  School,  as  many  enjoyable  con- 
tests have  been  staged  during  the 
past  Summer.  There  have  been  no 
instances  of  quarreling,  rowdy  antics 
or  other  objectionable  features  that 
sometimes  crop  out  in  athletic  con- 
tests. Both  our  boys  and  their  op- 
ponents pleased  the  spectators  with 
their  brilliancy  of  play,  won  for 
themselves  all  kinds  of  admiration 
because  of  the  good  losers  that  they 
proved  to  be,  and  the  spirit  of  enthu- 
siasm and  clean  sportsmanship  pre- 
vailed at  all  times. 

A  complete  record  of  the  season's 
play  follows: 

GAMES   PLAYED 


J.  T 


Won 

Lost             Pet. 

13 

7                 .650 

'.  S.       3 

Franklin  Mill 

2 

1 

Roberta  Mill 

4 

17 

White   Hall 

2 

14 

State  Highway 

10 

2 

Winecoff 

8 

4 

State  Highway 

8 

6 

American  Bakery 
(11  innings) 

5 

6 

Edgewood 

(13  innings) 

7 

10 

Winecoff 

16 

12 

St.  John 

11 

2 

Morrison  Farm 

3 

5 

Brown  Mill,  2nd 

4 
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11 

St.  A 

t.ndre 

ws 

5 

FIELDING  AVERAGES 

7 

Edge  wood 

3 

5 

Winecoff 

3 

G 

PO 

A 

E 

Pet. 

15 

Mt.  ] 

Pleasant 

4 

Gray,  2  b 

6 

22 

26 

1 

.980 

5 

Co.  E,  N. 

G. 

N.  C 

!.    9 

H.  Lefler,  c 

14 

87 

9 

1 

.979 

5 

St.  John 

4 

Whitley,   c 

10 

61 

6 

o 

.971 

4 

Harrisburg 

1 

Queen,    lb 

20 

188 

1 

8 

.958 

3 

State  Highway 

1 

Andrews,   p 

12 

4 

15 

1 

.950 

BATTING  AVERAGES 

Paul,   If 

Wester,  ef 

20 
6 

24 
12 

2 

1 

2 
1 

.929 
.929 

G 

AB 

R 

H 

Pet. 

Russell,    p 

5 

5 

6 

1 

.917 

Poole,  rf 

11 

24 

7 

11 

.458 

Liske,   p 

9 

0 

10 

1 

.909 

Gray,  2b 

6 

28 

5 

12 

.429 

Weatherly,   ss 

£0 

49 

69 

12 

.908 

Weatherly,  ss 

20 

92 

20 

38 

.413 

B.  Lefler,  cf-3b  20 

34 

40 

10 

.881 

Whitman,  rf 

3 

5 

2 

2 

.400 

Poole,    rf 

11 

7 

0 

1 

.875 

Harris,  cf-3b 

6 

23 

4 

8 

.348 

Alexander,  2b 

8 

12 

9 

4 

.840 

Bass,  3b 

14 

34 

2 

11 

.324 

Cooper,  cf 

5 

5 

0 

x 

.833 

B.  Lefler,  3b-cf  20 

83 

18 

24 

.289 

Harris,  cf-3b 

6 

6 

3 

2 

.818 

H.  Lefler,  c 

14 

52 

10 

15 

.238 

O'Briant,    rf 

18 

12 

1 

6 

.721 

Andrews,  p 

12 

35 

5 

10 

.286 

Bass,  3b 

11 

8 

18 

16 

.619 

"Whitley,   c 

10 

40 

10 

11 

.275 

Wester,  cf 

6 

23 

6 

6 

.261 

Paul,   If 

20 

89 

17 

22 

.248 

PITCHING 

RECORD 

Queen,  lb 

20 

69 

7 

17 

.246 

O'Briant,  rf 

18 

47 

8 

9 

.191 

Won 

Lost 

Pet. 

Liske,  p 

9 

27 

3 

5 

.185 

Liske 

6 

2 

.750 

Cooper,  cf 

5 

11 

1 

2 

.182 

Russell 

3 

2 

.60C 

i 

Russell,   p 

5 

15 

2 

2 

.133 

Andrews, 

4 

3 

.571 

Alexander,  2b 

8 

2G 

6 

O 
O 

.116 

INSTITUTION  NOTES 


Mr.  I.  C.  Griffin,  of  the  University 
of  North  Carolina  Press,  Chapel  Hill, 
recently  presented  to  our  seventh 
grade  a  very  interesting  book,  "Birds 
of  the  South."  The  boys  enjoy  read- 
ing about  the  birds  they  see  daily,  as 
well  as  the  ones  with  which  they  are 
less  familiar,  and  are  very  grateful 
to  Mr.  Griffin  for  this  nice  gift. 

This   week  marked  the  end  of  one 


very  enjoyable  feature  of  Jackson 
Training  School  life  —  watermelon 
feasts.  The  patch  was  carefully  look- 
ed over,  midst  a  thrifty  growth  of  pea 
vines,  for  the  very  last  melon,  and  as 
a  result  quite  a  large  supply  of  mel- 
ons was  stacked  around  the  old  oak 
which  stands  guard  over  the  huge 
fiat  rock,  used  as  a  table  for  these 
feasts.  The  boys  will  miss  the  fre- 
quent   servings    of     luscious     melons, 
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sometimes  as  often  as  throe  feasts  in 
cne  week,  and  we  feel  sure  the  an- 
nouncement that  these  enjoyable  oc- 
casions are  over  for  the  season  will 
be  very  dissapointing  to  our  young- 
sters. 

An  unusual  occurrence  took  place 
at  the  School  last  Wednesday,  our 
regular  visiting  Jay.  Two  gentlemen 
visiting  the  institution  called  for  two 
boys  named  West,  they  having  been 
assured  before  leaving  home  that  the 
lads  had  been  committed  to  the  Jack- 
son Training  School.  Upon  inquiry 
it  was  learned  that  the  boys  had  nev- 
er been  enrolled  here.  The  only  solu- 
tion we  have  to  offer  is  that  the  boys 
had  been  sent  to  the  Eastern  Carolina 
Training  School,  Rocky  Mount,  and 
the  person  giving  the  information 
had  gotten  the  names  confused.  These 
visitors  were  very  much  dissapointed, 
after  having  driven  considerable  dis- 
tance, that  they  were  unable  to  locate 
the  boys. 

— o — 
Mrs.  Charles  Piatt,  historian  of  the 
Stonewall  Jackson  Chapter.  U.  D.  C, 
Charlotte;  Miss  Adele  Shaw,  state 
registrar,  U.  D.  C,  Birmingham, 
Ala.,  and  Mrs.  Elle  Goode  Hardeman, 
former  historian,  D.  A.  R.,  Charlotte, 
visited  the  Training  School  on  Fri- 
day of  last  week  and  were  shown 
through  the  various  departments  of 
the  institution.  In  order  to  stimu- 
late interest  in  the  study  of  history, 
especially  North  Carolina  history, 
these  ladies  announced  their  intention 
of  providing  the  sum  of  fifteen  dol- 
lars, to  be  divided  into  three  or  more 
prizes  and  awarded  the  boys  at  the 
Training    School    preparing   the    best 


essays,  choosing  one  of  two  subjects, 
"North  Carolina's  Part  in  the  War 
Between  the  States"  or  "The  Life  of 
Stonewall  Jackson  and  his  Military 
Career."  The  papers  are  to  be  sent  to 
the  above  named  ladies,  who  will  act 
as  judges  and  award  the  prizes.  Quite 
a  number  of  our  boys  have  signified 
their  willingness  to  enter  this  contest 
and  it  is  expected  that  many  interest- 
ing papers  will  be  turned  in  by  Oc- 
tober 1st,  the  closing  date  of  the  con- 
test. 

— o — 
In  the  absence  of  Mr.  A.  C.  Shel- 
don, boys'  work  secretary  of  the  Char- 
lotte Y.  M.  C.  A.,  who  is  spending  his 
vacation  in  Vermont,  the  service  in 
cur  auditorium  last  Sunday  afternoon 
was  in  charge  oi  two  other  officials  of 
the  "Y,"  Mr.  John  McCachren,  assist- 
ant physical  director  and  Rev.  M.  D. 
Barnck,  who  has  charge  of  the  young 
men's  dormitory.  After  the  opening 
hymn  and  Scripture  recitation,  Mr. 
McCachren  spoke  briefly  to  the  boys. 
He  then  presented  Rev.  Barrick,  who 
is  also  assistant  pastor  of  Myers  Park 
Moravian  Church,  Charlotte,  who 
made  a  most  interesting  talk  on  "The 
House  That  Jack  Built,"  calling  par- 
ticular attention  to  the  spiritual 
building  or  character  which  we  are 
building  each  day.  He  mentioned  a 
picture  by  the  celebrated  artist,  Ran- 
dolph Coates.  on  which  the  painter 
spent  five  weeks.  While  it  took  but 
five  short  weeks  to  perfect  this  mas- 
terpiece, Mr.  Coates  in  conversation 
with  the  speaker,  said  the  ability  to 
do  so  was  the  result  of  twenty-five 
years  of  hard  work  and  study,  both 
here  and  abroad.  Rev.  Barrick  then 
stated   that  just   as   the   artist   spent 
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years  of  study  and  labor  to  bring  about 
perfection  in  his  creation  on  canvas, 
just  so  we  are  building  our  characters 
day  by  day.  He  further  stated  that 
the  building  of  a  good  character  was 
a  great  achievement,  and  that  great 
achievements  are  not  accomplished  in 
a  single  day  but  are  the  results  of 
years  of  labor  and  sometimes  hard- 
ships. In  order  to  build  a  good  char- 
acter, Rev.  Barrick  said  a  boy  should 
select  an  ideal,  and  walk  in  the  foot- 
steps of  one  who  would  lead  him  in 
the  right  direction.  He  then  told  the 
story  of  the  men  who  built  houses — 
one  on  shifting  sands  and  the  other 
on  solid  reck,  saying  that  the  same 
thing  applies  to  boys.  Some  boys 
build  their  lives  on  the  shifting  sands 
of  evil  deeds  and  crooked  actions, 
with  disastrous  results.  The  speak- 
er said  the  only  way  to  build  our  lives 
is  to  rely  on  the  strength  of  Jesus 
Christ,  our  solid  rock,  having  Him  as 
our  ideal  all  through  life.  Rev.  Bar- 
rick conclued  by  saying  that  when  a 
man  builds  a  house,  he  constructs  it 
so  that  it  shall  last  a  long  time  and 
shelter  him  when  he  is  old,  and  that 
the  kind  of  material  we  put  into  our 
spiritual  buildings  when  we  are 
ycung,  are  wThat  we  must  live  in  when 
we  grow  elder — "we  reap  what  we 
sow." 

The  Training  School  lads  defeated 
Harrisburg  on  Thursday  afternoon  of 
last  week  by  the  score  of  4  to  1.  A 
heavy  rain  made  it  necessary  to  call 
the  game  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  inning. 
Russell,  the  School's  veteran  hurler 
who  tosses  'em  up  with  the  fork  hand, 
was  in  fine  shape,  allowing  the  visitors 
but  four  scattered  hits.     R.  B.  Liske, 


visiting  pitcher,  after  being  touched 
for  six  hits,  including  a  triple,  was 
relieved  by  Rob  Harris  in  the  fifth 
frame.  The  local  lads  scored  in  the 
first  when  Alexander  drew  a  pass, 
went  to  third  when  the  catcher  threw 
wild  in  an  attempt  to  head  him  off  at 
second,  and  scored  on  a  single  by 
Harris.  Another  was  added  in  the 
second  as  Paul  tripled  and  scored  on 
Weatherly's  single.  In  the  third  the 
visiters  put  over  their  only  tally  when 
Williams  singled,  stole  second  and 
scored  on  a  smgle  by  Smith.  In  the 
local  half  of  tha  same  inning  the 
School  boys  scored  once  as  a  result  of 
two  errors  and  a  base  on  balls.  They 
marked  up  their  fourth  and  final 
counter  in  the  fourth  frame  when  Al- 
exander went  to  second  on  an  error 
and  scored  on  a  single  by  Weatherly. 
Smith,  with  two  singles,  was  the  only 
Harrisburg  tatter  to  get  more  than 
cne  hit.  while  Weatherly  and  Harris, 
getting  two  hits  each,  led  the  School 
boys  at  bat.     The  score : 


Harrisburg 
J.  T.  S. 


R  H  E 
0  0  10  0—1  4  5 
1111  0—4     6     1 


With  the  season's  series  for  the 
two  teams  standing  at  one  game  each 
the  State  Highway  team  visited  the 
local  ball  orchard  last  Saturday  af- 
ternoon, and  finished  on  the  short  end 
of  a  3  to  1  score.  There  has  been  a 
number  of  exciting  games  played  on 
the  diamond  this  season,  but  it  was 
the  opinion  of  all  present  that  Satur- 
day's game  was  the  best  seen  here 
this  year.  Andrews,  who  did  the 
hurling  for  the  School,  was  in  great 
form  and  turned  in  the  best  game  of 
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his  career.  He  held  the  slugging 
"highwaymen"  to  three  hits,  no  two 
of  them  coming  in  one  inning,  fanned 
seven  batters,  and  would  have  reg- 
istered a  shut-out  but  for  two  errors 
in  the  first  frame  which  were  respon- 
sible for  the  only  enemy  tally.  He 
was  opposed  on  the  firing  line  by 
"Rube"  Wilson,  one  time  star  port- 
sider  for  the  Charlotte  Hornets  in 
the  old  South  Atlantic  League,  and 
for  seven  innings  these  two  twiriers 
engaged  in  the  prettiest  pitchers' 
duel  seen  on  the  local  field  in  many 
years.  After  holding  the  Scnool  lads 
to  three  scattered  hits  for  seven  in- 
nings, "Rube"  encountered  a  barrage 
of  base  hits  in  the  eighth,  which, 
coupled  with  a  base  on  balls,  produc- 
ed three  runs.  Andrews  was  es- 
pecially effective  with  men  on  bases, 
pitching  himself  out  of  bad  places  on 
several  occasions.  The  boys  from 
the  Highway  Department  drew  first 
blood,  scoring  their  only  counter  of 
the  game  in  the  first  inning  as  Hill 
reached  second  when  O'Briant  dropped 
his  fly  to  right  field,  and  scored  on 
Bassinger's  single.  Fighting  an  up- 
hill battle  all  the  way,  the  School 
boys  went  into  the  eighth  determined 
to  put  an  end  to  the  long  row  of 
scoreless  innings.  With  one  out, 
Paul  rapped  a  sharp  single  over  sec- 
ond; Andrews  then  made  a  valuable 
contribution  towards  winning  his  own 
game  by  driving  a  triple  over  the 
right  fielder's  head,  Paul  scampering 
over  with  the  tying  run;  Gray  fanned 
for  the  second  out;  Weatherly,  our 
hard-hitting  shortstop  was  purposely 
passed;  "Buck"  Lefler  then  singled, 
scoring  Andrews  and  sending  Weath- 
erly to  third;  a  sjingle  by  Harris  sent 


Weatherly  across  the  rubber;  H.  Lef- 
ler then  rolled  to  shortstop  for  the 
third  out.  These  three  runs,  howev- 
er, proved  enough  to  win  the  old  ball 
game,  as  Andrews  retired  the  visitors 
in  order  in  the  ninth,  fanning  the  last 
batter.  Both  pitchers  were  aided  by 
a  number  of  flashy  fielding  plays.  In 
the  eighth  frame  Queen  landed  on  on 
one  of  Wilson's  fast  ones  and  the 
ball  seemed  to  be  headed  for  distant 
parts  but  Bassinger  apparently  had 
different  ideas  about  it  and  ran  back 
to  deep  center,  leaped  into  the  air, 
making  a  great  one-hand  catch.  "Pea- 
nut" Gray,  our  second  baseman,  rob- 
bed Kesler  of  a  hit  in  the  sixth,  mak- 
ing a  back-hand  stop  of  his  drive  over 
second  and  throwing  him  out  at  first 
on  a  very  close  play.  Joe  Schenck 
and  Crook,  at  second  and  shorstop, 
respectively  for  the  visitors,  turned 
in  several  nice  fielding  plays,  while 
"Madame"  Queen,  lanky  youngster 
playing  first  base  for  the  school,  dug 
several  bad  throws  out  of  the  dirt,  at 
the  same  time  doing  some  remarkable 
"stretching"  to  keep  his  foot  on  the 
sack.  This  was  the  last  game  of  the 
season  for  our  boys  and  they  certain- 
ly ended  a  successful  season  in  a  most 
satisfactory  manner.     The  score: 

R  H    E 
Highway  10  0  0  0  0  0  0  0—1     3     2 

J.  T.  S.  00  00  00  0  3  x— 3     7     2 

Three-base  hits:  Bassinger,  An- 
drews. Double  play:  Wilson,  J. 
Schenck  and  Lentz.  Struck  out:  By 
Andrews  7;  by  Wilson  5.  Base  on 
balls:  Off  Andrews  3;  off  Wilson  1. 
Hit  by  pitcher:  By  Andrews  (Kes- 
ler). Umpires — Godown  and  Hargett. 
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MY  CREED 

This  is  my  creed —  To  do  some  good, 

To  bear  my  ills  without  complaining, 
To  press  on  as  brave  man  should 

For  honors  that  are  worth  the  gaining; 
To  seek  no  profits  where  I  may, 

By  winning  them,  bring  grief  to  others; 
To  do  some  service  day  by  day 

In  helping  on  my  toiling  brothers. 

This  is  my  creed —  To  close  my  eyes 

To  little  faults  of  those  around  me; 
To  strive  to  be  when  each  day  dies 

Some  better  than  the  morning  found  me; 
To  ask  for  no  unearned  applause, 

To  cross  no  river  until  I  reach  it; 
To  see  the  merit  of  the  cause 

Before  I  follo-w  those  who  preach  it. 

This  is  -my  creed —  To  try  to  shun 

The  slough  in  which  the  foolish  wallow; 
To  lead  where  I  may  be  the  one 

Whom  weaker  men  should  choose  to  follow, 
To  keep  my  standards  ahvays  high, 

To  find  my  task  and  always  do  it; 
This  is  my  creed — I  ivish  that  I 

Could  learn  to  shape  my  action  to  it. 

—S.  E.  Riser, 
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THE  PRETTIEST  SEASON 

North  Carolina  is  the  most  fortunate  01  States.  It  possesses  ail 
of  the  golden  opportunities  to  make  life  prosperous  and  happy,  if 
man  will  only  seize  them  and  do  his  part,  co-operating  with  the 
great  Creator  to  fulfill  His  plans. 

In  the  variety  of  its  natural  scenery  it  is  a  State  sublime.  It  has 
its  ocean  beaches,  and  its  towering  mountains,  with  unsurpassed 
beauty  mosaiced  from  ocean  shores  to  mountain  turrets — a  vestal 
virgin  laving  her  feet  in  the  Atlantic  ocean  and  her  head  crowned 
with  beauty  above  the  clouds. 

All  over  North  Carolina,  this  summer,  have  been  unusual  num- 
bers of  tourists,  seeing  and  experiencing  the  grandeur  and  invigor- 
ation  the  scenery  and  climate  gives  to  those  who  have  not  hereto- 
fore enjoyed  these  blessings. 

If  our  tourists  friends  will  remain  in  the  State  through  Septem- 
ber, October  and  November,  they  will  see  a  transformation  that  will 
delight  their  very  souls.  It  is  the  prettiest  season  of  the  year. 
There  is  a  beautiful  spirit  breathing  then  its  mellow  richness  on 
forest  and  glen,  from  mountain  peak  to  ocean  strand,  that  laugh  in 
joyous  glee,  and  from  a  beaker  of  richest  dyes,  pours  new  glory  on 
the  autumnal  landscape,  and  you  cannot  escape  its  charm. 

Stay  longer,  tourists  friends,  and  enjoy  the  halcyon  season  of  the 
hills,  and  the  cool  and  invigorating  breezes  of  ocean's  wide  domain. 
Fill  your  cup  of  joy  and  gladness  with  North  Carolina's  superb 
scenery. 


TWO  WOMEN  LEADERS 

That  was  a  fine  body  of  men  and  women  who  met  in  Raleigh  on 
the  evening  of  August  27 — the  yeomanry  and  yeowomanry  of 
North  Carolina — the  State  Democratic  executive  committe,  in  con- 
ference on  matters  pertaining  to  the  advancement  of  the  party  in 
the  fall  campaign. 

This  committee  paid  a  high  compliment  to  women  suffrage  by  the 
selection  of  Miss  Beatrice  Cobb,  of  Morganton,  to  the  position  of 
national  committeewoman,  and  our  neighbor,  Mrs.  C.  W.  Tillett,  Jr., 
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to  vice-chairmanship  of  the  State  executive  committee.  Mrs.  Til- 
let  is  noted  for  her  outstanding  activities  in  the  cause  of  Democracy 
and  the  recognition  of  women  in  the  affairs  of  State.  She  is  a  dis- 
tinct asset  to  the  party. 

In  the  elevation  of  Miss  Cobb  to  the  post  of  national  committee- 
woman  the  Democratic  party  in  North  Carolina  has  honored  itself, 
as  well  as  the  two  ladies,  who  exert  a  wide  influence  in  the  State, 
and  are  leaders  in  all  things  that  pertain  to  the  welfare  of  the  whole 
State  of  North  Carolina.  Democracy  in  the  hands  of  Miss  Cobb 
will  be  safe,  sane  and  sensible.  She  is  a  woman  of  sound  judg- 
ment, broad-minded,  liberal-hearted,  far-seeing,  with  unusual  busi- 
ness acumen  and  capacity.  She  is  a  successful  editor  and  publish- 
er. She  has  served  the  State  and  the  N.  C.  Press  Association,  as 
secretary,  with  signal,  superior  and  untiring  ability.  Nationally, 
she  will  be  a  tower  of  strength  to  the  party. 

The  Gastonia  Gazette,  speaking  of  the  selection  of  Miss  Cobb,  has 
this  to  say: 

"Knowing  Miss  Cobb  as  a  woman  of  high  ideals,  of  statesmanlike  vis- 
ion, of  experience  and  ability  in  State  governmental  affairs,  The  Gazette 
believes  that  she  would  make  North  Carolina  an  outstanding  Governor 
and  we  hereby  nominate  her  for  the  Democratic  choice  for  that  position  in 
1936.  She  would,  in  our  opinion,  take  the  State  by  storm  and  would  give 
us  an  administration  that  no  man  could  surpass." 

We  second  the  nomination. 


DR.  A.  F  MAHONEY 

The  state  has  lost  a  philanthropist  in  the  passing  of  one  of  her 
most  skilled  surgeons,  Dr.  A.  F.  Mahoney,  of  Ellen  Fitzgerald  hos- 
pital, Monroe.  We  speak  knowingly  of  the  fine  spirit  of  this  dis- 
tinguished surgeon  for  it  was  through  his  tender  mercy  that  about 
twenty  of  our  boys  had  their  tonsils  removed  free  of  all  expense, 
including  hospitalization.  This  incident  happened  about  ten  or 
twelve  years  ago. 

When  a  man  looks  in  the  face  of  a  wayward  boy  and  reaches  out 
the  strong  arm  of  protection  both  from  a  health  and  spiritual  stand- 
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point  there  is  reason  to  judge  be  is  one  of  God's  chosen  few.  He 
did  not  instantaneously  class  the  bad  boy  as  hopeless,  a  criminal, 
but  otherwise  saw  a  hope  and  was  willing  to  use  his  skill  in  trying 
to  mould  a  character  for  better  citizenship. 

This  is  our  estimate  of  Dr.  A.  F.  Mahoney  who  used  his  talents 
not  alone  for  material  gain,  or  social  prestige,  but  for  the  sake  of 
humanity. 

The  local  paper  of  Dr.  Mahoney's  home  place  states,  "that  for 
decades  this  noted  surgeon  received  patients  in  the  Ellen  Fitzgerald 
hospital  without  questioning  the  financial  rating.  If  those  to  whom 
he  administered  could  pay  well  and  good,  if  unable  to  pay,  the  debt 
was  forgotten.  What  better  or  more  substantial  monument  could 
any  man  desire  than  the  love,  esteem  and  admiration  of  the  people 
he  has  served?"  We  unite  in  prayer  with  all  who  knew  him, — 
"peace  to  his  ashes."  May  time  and  good  fortune  give  us  another 
Dr.  Mahoney  who  wielded  an  influence  through  love,  and  not  by 
high  pressure  of  other  powers. 


JOHN  A  CLINE 

The  officials  of  the  Stonewall  Jackson  Training  School  in  its  early 
history,  when  trying  to  work  out  a  correct  and  safe  chart  so  as  to 
make  secure  the  continuation  of  the  institution  had  not  a  finer  and 
more  sympathetic  friend  than  John  A.  Cline. 

He  contributed  most  generously  to  the  many  calls,  besides  he 
listened  to  the  minutest  details  relative  to  the  reclamation  of  the 
wayward  boy,  reflecting  at  all  times  the  keenest  interest,  knowing 
by  experience  the  boy's  problems. 

The  community  never  produced  a  finer  or  more  generous  citizen 
than  John  A.  Cline.  In  boyhood,  he  lived  the  simple  life;  in  man- 
hood, he  met  the  problems  of  life  courageously,  working  for  the 
betterment  of  every  civic  interest,  showing  marked  loyalty  to  his 
church,  a  high  esteem  for  his  friends  and  a  great  devotion  to  his 
family.  His  life  is  one  most  worthy  of  emulation,  giving  expres-. 
sion  to  the  fact  that  he  possessed  a  dual  personality, — the  cheer  of 
youth  combined  with  the  courage  of  true  manhood. 
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TWO  VIEWPOINTS 

The  Pessimist's  Lament — I  wonder  why  God  does  not  look  upon 
ME  with  favor,  and  give  ME  riches  such  as  other  men  possess  ?  He 
does  not  give  ME  a  fair  chance.  It  seems  as  if  He  failed  to  see 
ME — as  good  as  other  men  He  has  smiled  upon.  My  lot  is  hard  and 
grinding.  Why  is  wealth  so  unevenly  divided  in  this  world?  Why 
is  it  I  have  so  little  and  others  have  so  much  ? 

The  Optimist's  Psalm  of  Joy — It's  great  to  live,  to  earn  and  give 
of  the  things  that  bless  my  life.  To  help  the  weak  and  comfort 
those  in  sorrow,  who  carry  on  the  strife  with  less  of  this  world's 
goods  than  I  possess.  Each  duty  to  my  fellow  man  is  a  victory  won 
in  neighborliness,  and  receives  a  blessing  from  Him  who  "giveth 
to  every  man  severally  as  He  will." 


According  to  our  way  of  thinking  the  mountain  preacher,  Rev. 
Albert  Teester,  who  in  a  spectacular  manner  toyed  with  a  rattle 
snake  seems  either  unbalanced  or  is  a  religious  fanatic.  Perhaps 
he  had  some  knowledge  of  St.  Paul's  experience  with  a  venomous  ad- 
der and  had  an  ambition  to  make  his  followers  feel  that  he  too  was 
a  man  of  miraculous  power.  The  whole  story  expresses  an  ignor- 
ant confession  of  the  meaning  of  true  faith,,  or  the  way  in  which 
God  gives  us  protection. 

Again  the  parents  of  the  little  child,  Wallace  Doyle  Sharpe,  who 
permitted  their  child  suffer  the  loss  of  a  limb  rather  than  have  med- 
ical aid  showed  an  equal  misinterpretation  of  the  Scriptures.  It  is 
hard  to  conceive  of  such  ignorance  in  a  country  where  people  have 
the  privilege  of  attending  some  Christian  church  along  with  su- 
perior school  advantages. 
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RAMBLING  AROUND 

By  Old  Hurrygraph 


"There's  magic  in  the  song  of 
love, 

It  gleams  from  every  star  above; 

And  breathes  a  lasting  breath  of 
peace, 

And  prisoned  soul  it  will  re- 
lease— 

And  set  it  free  from  every  care, 

This  wonderous  love  that's  every- 
where." 


I  never  could  understand  why  we 
should  demand  perfection  in  others 
when  we  cannot  find  it  in  ourselves. 

He  is  a  wise  man  who  will  never 
prejudge  a  case,  but  reserve  his  judg- 
ment until  all  the  facts  are  known. 
— o — 
A    banana    peeling    will    help    you 
along  on  your  journey  with  a     great 
deal  of  acceleration. 
— o — 
Some  people  are  so  busy  knocking 
others   that   they   never  hear   Oppor- 
tunity when  she  knocks  at  their  door. 

The  season  of  the  year  is  rapidly 
approaching  when  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  learn  all  over  again  which 
furnace  damper  to  pull  out,  and 
which  one  to  reverse. 
— o — 

Just  suppose  that  every  man  was 
required  to  issue  a  statement  as  to  his' 
financial  standing  periodically,  like 
the  banks  do  quarterly,  wouldn't 
there  be  some  big  surprises  in  social 
circles?     I  think  so.     And  some  who 


are  financially  standng  would  have  to 
sit  down,  and  others  who  are  "sitting 
tight"  would  have  to  rise  and  stand. 

Some  people,  it  is  reported,  are  in- 
clined to  blame  excessive  use  of  radio 
for  the  severe  drought  in  certain  sec- 
tions. There  are  some  people  who 
seem  to  know  more  than  the  Lord,  and 
take  it  upon  themselves  to  give  a 
cause  for  everything  that  transpires. 
— o — 

A  newspaper  writer  says,  "The 
world  today  still  wants  ideas."  The 
world  is  hard  to  satisfy.  With  all 
the  codes  of  the  administration,  and 
how  they  are  interpreted;  and  the 
suggestions  of  all  the  politicians,  it 
would  seem  as  if  the  world  is  getting 
a  superabundance  of  ideas.  What 

the  world  needs  is  action — conserva- 
tive co-operation  —  more  unity  and 
harmony. 

— o — 

I  don't  care  how  successful,  or  how 
prosperous,  or  how  honorable  or  high- 
toned,  or  how  polished  a  man  may  be, 
the  flower  of  his  life  will  never  blos- 
som out  into  its  richest  luxuriousness 
and  loveliest  bloom,  and  distill  its 
sweetest  and  most  exquisite  fragrance 
until  it  has  felt  the  ennobling  and 
uplifting  and  purifying  influence  of  a 
true  woman's  love  and  a  good  wife's 
ministry. 

Seme  people  like  music,  and  some 
get  grouchy  when  they  hear  some 
people  play.  It.  is  told  that  a  wife, 
after  the  company  had  left,  stormed 
out  at  her  husband:     "You  make  me 
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so  angry!  Why  do  you  insist  on  sitting 
on  the  piano  stool  all  evening?  Ev- 
eryone knows  you  can't  play  a  note?" 
"Neither  can  anybody  else  while  I'm 
sitting  there,"  replied  the  docile  hus- 
band placidly. 

— o — 
It  has  been  known  for  some  time  that 
a  great  many  automobiles  have  been 
driven  by  directions  from  the  back 
seat,  which  the  driver  heeded.  Now. 
according  to  a  s.to'ry  in  the  New  York 
Herald-Tribune,  some  time  ago,  it  is 
possible  to  operate  an  unattended  au- 
tomobile by  talking  to  it.  The  possibil- 
ities of  such  an  idea  are  more  or  less 
startling.  A  telephone  microphone  is 
wired  to  a  light  source  which  may  be 
easily  hidden  from  view  if  desired. 
A  light-sensitive  cell  or  "electric  eye" 
is  placed  in  the  trunk  in  the  rear  of 
the  ear.  When  the  proper  words  are 
spoken  into  the  telephone,  the  sound 
impulses  are  transferred  into  waves, 
and  are  picked  by  the  eye  which  in 
turn  operates  certain  relays,  thus  giv- 
ing the  car  backward  or  forward 
movements  as  may  be  desired  by  the 
speaker. 

— o — 
Finger  printing  has  become  a  won- 
derful art  in  the  apprehension  of 
criminals,  and  the  solving  of  mysteri- 
ous problems.  At  the  close  of  the 
last  fiscal  year,  June  30,  the  identifi- 
cation unit  of  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice in  Washington  possessed  the  fin- 
gerprint records  of  almost  four  mil- 
lion, four  hundred  thousand  persons. 
On  hand  also  were  the  fingerprints  of 
about  six  thousand  known  racketeer?, 
kidnappers,  bank  robbers  and  extor- 
tionists. Many  more  fingerprints 
were  received  than  in  the  previous  fis- 
cal year.     More  incoming  prints  were 


identified,  and  more  fugitives  from 
justice,  located  by  the  system.  The 
Division  of  Investigation  was  said  to 
be  co-operating  with  sixty  foreign 
countries  in  exchanging  information. 
Almost  seven  thousand  law  enforce- 
ment officials  and  agencies  were  con- 
tributing fingerprint  records.  So  the 
hand  that  commits  a  deed  is  sure  to 
have  fingers  that  will  give  a  clue  to 
the  perpetrator.  Fingerprinting  is  a 
wonderful  science. 

— o — 
I  was  over  in  Raleigh  the  other 
day.  and  Howard  A.  Branch,  secre- 
tary of  the  Raleigh  chamber  of  com- 
merce, in  a  fine  car,  automobiled  me 
over  the  city  and  showed  me  some  of 
Raleigh's  progress.  It  was  quite 
wonderful.  We  visited  the  Raleigh 
airport— the  $250,000  project  on  the 
300  acre  graded  site,  and  it  is  a  tre- 
mendous undertaking.  It  is  one  of 
the  largest  in  the  south,  and  when 
completed  will  be  an  important  sta- 
tion, on  the  airline  route.  It  is  won- 
derful how  they  talk  to  pilots  every- 
where in  the  air,  and  broadcast  the 
state  of  the  weather  over  the  entire 
country  from  other  stations.  Raleigh 
is  also  trying  to  "pull  in"  to  success- 
ful use  Pullen  Park,  which  was  allow- 
ed to  decline  in  features.  A  new  dance 
hall,  and  one  of  the  largest  swimming 
pools  in  the  country,  is  being  built 
and  other  improvements  being  made 
at  an  expense  of  about  $150,000.  An 
amazing  amount  of  work  is  being 
done  at  these  two  points.  Raleigh 
appears  to  be  stepping  out  quite  live- 
ly— or  rather  branching  out,  and  I 
guess  this  is  bcause  she  has  a  live 
Branch,  as  secretary  of  her  chamber 
of  commerce. 
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A  REMARKABLE  FLOWER 


Bv  Margaret  Shelton 


When  missionaries  first  came  to 
America  they  found,  in  southern  and 
western  forest  and  field,  a  vine  with 
very  beautiful  flowers.  The  mission- 
aries had  never  seen  anything  like  it, 
because  the  passion  flower  is  not  a 
European  plant.  There  are  about 
three  hundred  varieties  in  all,  and, 
except  for  a  few  in  Australia  they 
are  all  American. 

To  these  early  missionaries  each 
part  of  the  blossom  and  vine  seemed 
to  have  a  special  significance  and 
symbolism,  so  they  named  it  the  Pas- 
sion flower  in  memory  of  Christ's  suf- 
ferings. The  half-open  bud  resembles 
a  star,  the  Star  of  Bethlehem.  In  the 
center  of  each  blossom  there  is  a  col- 
umn which  represents  the  Cross.  The 
three  nails  are  seen  in  the  three  stig- 
mas. The  five  wounds  are  represent- 
ed by  the  five  antlers.  The  corona  is 
the  Crown  of  Thorns,  and  the  seven- 


ty-two fine  purple  hairs  around  it  are 
the  thorns,  themselves.  The  five  sep- 
als are  the  ten  Apostles,  leaving  out 
Peter  who  denied  and  Judas  who  be- 
trayed. The  seed  pod  is  the  sponge 
which  held  the  vinegar.  The  tendrils 
are  the  scourges,  and  the  digitate 
leaves  represent  the  hands  of  His 
persecutors. 

In  the  purple  flower  we  have  the 
robe  which  was  put  on  the  Saviour  in 
mockery,  while  the  white  flowers  sym- 
bolize His  purity.  Each  flower  grows 
alone  on  its  stem,  thus  telling  us  of 
His  loneliness;  the  leaves  grow  sing- 
ly, showing  there  is  but  one  God.  The 
vine  trails  without  support,  as  a 
Christian  does  without  divine  help. 
And  if  the  vine  is  cut  off  the  root,  it 
springs  up  again,  as  Christian  faith 
withstands  temptation  and  survives 
sorrow.  So  each  part  of  this  inter- 
esting plant  has  its  symbolic  meaning. 


THE  DAY'S  WORK 

Use  well  the  moment ;  what  the  hour 

Brings  for  thy  use  is   in  thy  power ; 

And  what  thou  best  canst  understand 

Is  just  the  thing  lies  nearest  to  thy  hand. 

Art  thou  little,  do  that  little  well,  and  for  thy  comfort  know 

The  biggest  man  can  do  his  biggest  work  no  better  than  just  so. 

Like  the  star 

That  shines  afar, 

Without  haste 

And  without  rest, 
T  ,et  each  man  wheel  with  steady  sway 
Round  the  task  that  rules  the  day, 

And  do  his  best. 

— Goethe. 
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CANAL  20  YEARS  OLD 

(Reidsville  Review) 


Twenty  years  ago  on  August  15  the 
Panama  Canal  was  opened,  but  dur- 
ing its  early  years  traffic  was  not 
great,  owing  to  land  slides  which 
closed  the  channel  from  time  to  time, 
and  also  because  of  the  reduced 
movement  of  shipping  due  to  the  war. 

The  canal  was  not  declared  officially 
opened  until  1920,  since  which  time 
about  70,000  toh-paying  vessels  have 
passed  through  it  paying  tolls  exceed- 
ing $300,000,000.  In  addition,  many 
American  warships  and  other  govern- 
men  vessels  have  the  canal  toll-free. 

Up  to  1933  expenditures  in  build- 
ing and  improving  the  canal  had 
reached  540  million  dollars,  the  in- 
terest on  which  at  3  per  cent  is  more 
than  16  million  dollars  a  year. 

Contrary  to  the  general  belief,  the 


Panama  Canal  has  not  been  a  paying 
proposition  for  the  United  States 
government  when  its  investment  in 
the  project  is  considered.  During 
the  past  few  years  the  deficit  has  ex- 
ceeded four  million  dollars  a  year. 
The  only  way  in  which  the  canal  can 
be  considered  an  asset  to  the  federal 
government  is  by  taking  into  account 
its  supposed  value  to  the  national  de- 
fense. 

Whether  the  canal  could  be  defend- 
ed against  a  first-class  power  in  time 
of  war  is,  one  of  the  country's  im- 
portant military  problems.  This 
problem  did  not  arise  during  the 
world  war,  as  the  Central  Powers  had 
no  fleet  in  either  the  Atlantic  or  Pa- 
cific after  the  United  States  entered 
the  struggle. 


The  following  oath,  taken  by  the  young  citizens  of  Athens, 
Greece,  is  more  than  2,000  years  old,  and  yet  it  has  ideals 
that  it  would  be  hard  to  surpass : 

"We  will  never  bring  disgrace  to  this,  our  city,  by  an  act  of 
dishonesty  or  cowardice,  nor  ever  desert  our  suffering  com- 
rades in  the  ranks. 

"We  will  fight  for  the  ideals  and  sacred  things  of  the  city, 
both  singly  and  together. 

"We  will  revere  and  obey  the  city's  laws  and  do  our  best  to 
incite  a  like  respect  and  reverence  in  those  above  us  who  are 
prone  to  annul  them  or  set  them  at  naught. 

"We  will  strive  increasingly  to  quicken  the  public's  sense  of 
civic  duty. 

"Thus  we  will  transmit  this  city  not  only  not  less  in  all  these 
ways,  but  greater,  better,  and  more  beautiful  than  it  was 
transmitted  to  us." 
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FRIENDSHIP 

(Selected) 


While  the  races  of  men  have  but 
few  characterizations,  such  as  Cauca- 
sian, Mongolian  and  African,  these 
general  classes  each  comprise  several 
nationalities.  These  nationalities 
may  be  sub-divided  into  various 
groups,  tribes  or  clans,  the  character 
of  which  is  affected  by  climate,  lan- 
guage, religious  belief  and  other  in- 
fluences. 

Again  we  have  distinction  of  fami- 
ly, of  education,  of  character  and  of 
personality,  all  of  which  contribute  to, 
or  emphasize  a  man's  individuality. 

It  is  therefore  safe  to  assert  that 
that  among  the  teeming  millions,  who 
people  the  earth,  no  two  persons  ex- 
ist who  are  exactly  alike,  either  phy- 
sically, mentally  or  morally. 

Is  it  not  true  that  there  are  many 
kinds  of  friendships  as  there  are  men 
and  women?  We  may  classify  friend- 
ships generally  into  a  very  few 
groups  as  we  do  the  human  race,  but 
since  the  ultimate  classification  of 
man  is,  the  individual,  so  much  the  ul- 
timate classification  of  friendship  be 
individual.  Indeed  we  constantly  see 
evidence  of  friendship  between  man 
and  beast,  and  between  the  higher  or- 
ders of  dumb  animals  themselves. 

As  a  rule  jealousy  exists  between 
dogs  and  cats  amounting  ordinarily  to 
open  enmity.  Yet  we  note  many  ex- 
ceptions to  this  rule  wherein  the  dog 
and  cat  take  their  meals  together 
peacefully  and  even  seem  to  find  plea- 
sure in  each  other's  society.  Such 
reciprocal  companionship  can  hardly 
be  described  better  than  by  the  term 
friendship. 

What    normal    boy    has    not    found 


pleasure  in  the  companionship  of  a 
faithful  dog  and  mourned  his  loss  as 
that  of  a  friend? 

The  higher  the  order  of  intelligence 
the  higher  should  be  the  order  of 
friendship.  Yet  how  often  the  noble 
dog  stands  between  his  master  and 
danger?  How  many  the  instances  in 
which  he  has  dashed  into  a  burning 
building  or  plunged  into  a  rapid 
stream,  risking  and  frequently  giving 
his  life  for  his  frier d. 

From  the  earliest  history  of  man 
friendshi})  has  existed  not  only  be- 
tween individuals  but  between  the 
families  and  tribes  they  represent, 
which  friendships  have  continued 
down  the  centuries. 

Likewise  more  advanced  nations,  as 
the  result  of  kindly  co-operation  in 
trade,  have  entered  into  friendly  al- 
liances that  have  served  them  well  in 
Doth  peace  and  war. 

We  find  many  definitions  of  the 
word  friendship,  but  none  that  are 
comprehensive,  for  friendship  like 
love  is  hard  to  define.  We  may  de- 
scribe some  of  the  elements  of  love, 
we  may  define  certain  of  its  supposed 
ingredients  and  may  observe  many  of 
its  manifestations,  but  no  definition 
can  mark  out  its  boundaries  nor 
prescribe  its  limits.  Yet  the  child  in 
its  mother's  arms  recognizes  it  in  her 
smiles  and  knows  what  it  means. 

It  is  so  with  friendship.  We  may 
see  it  demonstrated,  we  may  observe 
its  varied  manifestations,  we  may 
experience  its  joys  and  sorrows  in 
many  of  the  relations  of  life,  but  we 
may  not  find  for  it  a  satisfactory  defi- 
nition. 
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Distinguished  essayists  have  writ- 
ten learned  and  thoughful  treatises 
on  the  subject  of  friendship  some  of 
them  too  learned  and  too  much  in- 
volved to  be  fully  understood  by  men 
of  ordinary  intelligence.  Yet  in 
some  of  these  essays  we  find  whole- 
some food  for  thought  in  gems  of 
truth  that  are  not  entirely  beyond 
our  processes  of  mental  digestion. 
Such  is  the  crisp  comment  of  Emer- 
son :  "The  only  way  to  have  a  friend 
is  to  be  one."  This  sage  observation  is 
in  keeping  with  a  universal  law  of 
compensation.  If  we  sow  not  neither 
shall  we  reap,  but  he  who  plants  in 
good  soil  may  expect  to  harvest  a 
crop.  Smile  and  the  world  smiles 
with  you,  frown  and  you  will  be 
frowned  upon.  Good  will  begets  good 
will  just  as  certainly  as  ill  will  begets 
ill  will. 

There  is  no  element  or  attribute  to 
friendship  more  pronounced  than  that 
of  good  will.  A  man  could  not  rea- 
sonably expect  to  make  friends  of 
those  toward  whom  he  holds  a  malice. 
Nor  can  we  imagine  a  man  going 
about  making  enemies  with  his  life 
radiating  good  will  towards  his  fel- 
low man. 

All  true  friendship  should  be 
permanent.  There  are  temporary  at- 
tachments growing  out  of  selfishness 
or  self-interest  which  pass  for  friend- 
ships, but  they  are  not  true  friend- 
ships. They  are  neither  built  on  the 
foundation  of  admiration  nor  good 
will,  and  will  not  stand  the  test  of 
hardship  and  disgrace.  Such  attach- 
ments might  be  termed  fair  weather 


friendships.  The  ardor  of  such 
friends  is  cooled  by  the  first  chill 
winds  of  adversity,  and  they  seek  the 
companionship  of  congenial  souls 
elsewhere. 

It  is  in  time  of  adversities  that  our 
true  friends  come  to  our  assistance, 
and  through  it  new  friends  are  fre- 
quently revealed. 

It  is  important  that  we  cultivate 
new  friendships,  but  never  at  the  cost 
of  friendships  that  are  true  and  tried. 

It  is  always  desirable  to  have  the 
friendship  of  good  and  great  men,  but 
the  friendship  of  our  humblest  ac- 
quaintance is  not  to  be  despised.  The 
old  saying:  "It  is  better  to  have  the 
good  will  of  the  dog  than  the  ill  will," 
may  be  trite  but  it  is  none  the  less 
true. 

The  nation  that  has  the  most 
friends  in  the  family  of  nations  is 
more  secure  in  the  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness and  prosperity  for  its  people, 
and  the  man  who  can  count  the  most 
and  truest  friends  along  life's  high- 
way is  most  to  be  envied. 

"Let  me  live  in  my  house  by  the 

side  of  the  road — 
It's  here  that  the  race  of  men  go 

by. 
They  are  good,  they  are  bad,  they 

are  weak,  they  are  strong, 
Wise,  foolish — so  am  I; 
Then    why    should    I    sit    in    the 

scorner's  seat, 
Or  hurl  the  cynic's  ban? 
Let  me  live  in  a  house  by  the  side 

of  the  road 
And  be  a  friend  of  man. 


"An  ounce  of  cheerfulness  is  worth  a  pound  of  sadness." 
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THE  SHOWER  OF  GOLD  TREE 


By  Nevin 

Out  on  the  Arizona  desert,  a  region 
which  has  been  called  by  someone 
with  an  unappreciative  eye  "the  land 
that  God  forgot,"  grows  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  troes  to  be  found  with- 
in the  United  States.  Buffeted  by 
fierce  winds,  scorched  by  the  burning 
»un  and  at  times  almost  starved  for 
water,  the  palo  verde  thrives  and 
lives  to  a  venerable  age.  There  are 
trees  which,  learned  scientists  tell  us, 
were  lusty  youngsters  when  Colum- 
bus discovered  America. 

A  literal  translation  of  pal  verde 
means  "green  stick."  It  is  a  grayish 
green  from  twig  to  trunk  for  part  of 
the  year,  and  a  still  more  vivid  green 
after  the  early  spring  i-ains.  It  then 
imparts  a  shimmering  green  to  the 
surrounding  duller  landscape.  But 
when  the  dry  weather  comes,  the  ri- 
diculously small  leaves  are  shed  in 
the  effort  to  conserve  every  bit  of  the 
precious  moisture. 

The  universal  rule  of  the  desert  is 
"get  all  the  moisture  you  can  and  keep 
all  you  get."  That  is  why  the  leaves 
of  the  cacti  look  as  though  they  were 
varnished,  for  no  moisture  escapes 
from  such  a  surface.  As  leaves  do 
undoubtedly  radiate  some  moisture  to 
a  water-hungry  atmosphere,  they  are 
wisely  discarded  by  the  palo  verde. 
The  tree  needs,  all  the  moisture  it  can 
gather  for  the  glory  that  comes  in 
early  spring.  When  summer  rains 
fall,  as  they  generally  do.  the  leaves 
again  appear  on  the  twigs  to  disap- 
pear once  more  in  the  drouth  that  is 
sure  to  follow  in  a  few  weeks.  So  the 
palo     verde     constantly     guards     its 


0.  Winter 

health  and  manages  to  live  a  sort  of 
starved  existence. 

The  palo  verde  is  more  than  a 
"green  stick,"  for  it  is  a  real  tree  and 
sometimes  reaches  a  height  of  twen- 
ty-five feet.  It  is  also  frequently  very 
gnarled  in  appearance.  The  thick 

trunk  usually  divides  into  several 
spreading  branches  just  a  few  feet 
above  the  ground.  These  in  turn  sep- 
arate into  many  irregular,  rather 
crooked  limbs,,  which  bear  masses  of 
intricate  branchlets  and  twigs.  When 
fully  clothed  and  in  full  bloom,  it  is 
a  real  and  outstanding  object  of  beau- 
ty. 

An  entire  spring  spent  out  on  the 
desert  of  Arizona,  far  from  the  cities 
and  their  restless  crowds,  not  long 
ago  opened  my  eyes  to  the  beauties 
of  this  somewhat  neglected  region. 
Most  transcontinental  tourists  rush 
madly  through  the  desert  country,  as 
though  anxious  to  leave  it  behind 
them.  There  was  nothing  for  me  to 
do  except  study  nature  and  listen  to 
the  songs  of  the  birds.  Of  all  the 
many  growths  nothing  quite  equals 
the  palo  verde  at  this  season  of  the 
year.  Every  twig  is  then  covered  for 
its(  full  length  with  vivid  yellow  flow- 
ers until  it  radiates  a  golden  sheen. 
The  Spaniards  now  call  it  the  lluvia 
de  oro,  or  the  "shower  of  gold,"  a  very 
appropriate  name.  In  some  places, 
and  especially  "the  washes,"  where 
water  collects  during  heavy  rainfalls, 
there  may  be  many  of  these  rug- 
ged trees  close  together,  for  moisture 
is  probably  not  far  beneath  the  sur- 
face.    The  effect  is  almost  indescrib- 
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able.     It    some    times    rivals   the   bri-  a  meal  from  which  they  made  bread, 

liancy  of  the  sunset  in  coloring.  before  the  white  man's  flour  came  to 

There  is  a  useful  side  to  the  palo  them.       They  still  do  so  occasionally, 

verde.     It  is  a  legume;  that  is,  a  rel-  The  common  name  of  "horse-bean"  is 

at.ive     of     the     pea     the     bean     and  rather    unpoetical.   even    if    it    is    de- 

the    peanut,    for    the    frit    comes    in  scriptive.        A   number  of  wild   crea- 

pods.        The    Indian    women    used    to  ture  of  the  desert  eat  the  seeds  and 

gather  the  seeds  and  pound  them  into  find  them  nourishing. 


BECAUSE  I  HAVE  LIVED 

Sometimes  in  Life's  struggle 
Through  days  dark  and  drear, 
We  lose  our  prospective 
Our  problem's  so  near. 

Life's  hardly  worth  living, 
Its  strife  and  its  pain 
Seem  harsh,  unforgiving 
Its  greed. — lack  or  gain. 

Not  lost  is  endeavor 
Through  days  of  despair, 
If  I've  helped  a  brother 
His  burden  to  bear. 

If  Hope  rises  lighter 
In  someone's  dark  sky, 
If  the  world's  a  bit  brighter 
Since  I  have  passed  by. 

Life's  not  useless  striving, 

It  scars  not  in  vain, 

Its  weariness  blessed 

If  I've  eased  someone's  pain. 

Perhaps  God  in  His  Heaven 
May  my  errors  forgive 
If  the  world's  a  bit  better, 
Because  I  have  lived. 

— Grace  Ruberg  Ballard. 
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THE  CASE  WORKER  AS  A  MONEY  SAVER 

(The  Connie  Maxwell) 


Some  have  made  objection  to  the 
employment  of  case  workers  at  the 
Institution  on  the  ground  that  due  to 
their  specialized  training  they  are  ab- 
le to  command  larger  salaries  than 
ordinary  workers,  and  that  on  this 
score  it  calls  for  too  much  money  to 
secure  them.  The  other  side  of  the 
question  is  that  when  applications  are 
given  thorough  study  and  the  sift- 
ing process  has  been  applied,  it  is 
found  that  there  are  not  so  many 
children  who  really  ought  to  be  allow- 
ed to  come  in.  In  the  volume  entitled 
Children's  Institutions  by  Dr.  John 
M.  Cooper  and  others,  there  is  a  fine 
discussion  of  this  point  on  page  513. 
It  is  argued  by  Dr.  Cooper  that  the 
provision  of  a  case  worker  both  in 
the  long  run  and  even  in  the  short  run 
has  a  distinct  measure  of  financial 
economy.  Many  of  the  institutions 
have  under  the  skillful  seiwices  of  a 
social  worker  found  it  possible  to  cut 
down  in  a  considerable  degree  their 
intake  and  this,  of  course,  has  in  a 
very  decided  way  reduced  their  ex- 
penses. 

We  will  suppose  that  there  are  ap- 
plications made  for  three  children 
whose  situation  is  reported  as  being 
really  urgent.  Suppose  it  should 
turn  out  that  the  local  friends  who 
are  pressing  the  case  have  only  par- 
tial information,  and  that  they  are 
very  much  mistaken  in  urging  the 
admission  of  children  who  have  no 
right  to  come  in.  A  thorough  study 
of  the  situation  presents  information 
to  make  it  very  clear  that  the  appli- 
cations  of  the  three  children   should 


be  denied.  Think  of  what  three  chil- 
dren would  cost  for  a  month.  Then 
multiply  that  amount  by  twelve 
which  would  be  the  expense  for  a 
year.  Then  multiply  by  three,  esti- 
mating that  the  three  children  would 
perhaps  remain  at  the  institution  for 
full  three  years.  What  do  we  have 
after  the  process  of  multiplication? 
A  goodly  sum,  to  be  sure,  for  an  or- 
ganization that  is  not  heavily  weight- 
ed down  with  money  income.  It  would 
not  only  be  a  pity,  it  would  be  a 
shame  to  spend  this  sum  on  children 
that  the  constituency  is  not  obligat- 
ed to  support.  In  one  actual  case, 
not  supposable  at  all,  it  was  discover- 
ed that  the  mother  was  not  a  widow, 
but  was  not  living  with  her  husband. 
Both  he  and  she  were  in  good  health 
and  he  and  his  people  in  excellent  cir- 
cumstances financially.  They  were 
trying  to  get  rid  of  their  responsibili- 
ty, that  was  all.  It  seems  to  bo  a 
matter  of  plain  common  sense  that  the 
Baptist  people  should  protect  them- 
selves from  such  imposition.  So  the 
above  supposable  case  has  been  often 
a  real  case  for  there  is  not  the  shad- 
ow of  a  doubt  that  in  the  "days  of  our 
ignorance"  we  received  many  children 
on  account  of  inadequate  investiga- 
tion who  should  never  have  been  al- 
lowed to  come. 

It  is  well  enough  to  remember  how 
easy  it  is  to  prove  that  the  case  work- 
er is  a  money  saver.  The  amount  of 
time  put  upon  the  investigation  of 
the  supposed  case  outlined  above 
probably  required  the  expenditure  of 
only  a  few  dollars  of  the  good  money 
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of  the  institution,  but  to  think  of 
what  it  has  saved  the  treasury.  It  is 
well  for  our  institutions  to  consider 
this  point,  for  some  of  them,,  we  are 
fully  convinced,  have  been  quite  held 
off  from  engaging  a  trained  social 
worker  on  the  single  ground  of  its  ex- 
pense It  takes  money  to  secure  any 
person  who  has  had  postgraduate  or 
specialized  training,  but  it  is  frequent- 
ly said  that  in  all  departments  of  bus- 


iness the  highly  trained  worker, 
though  costing  more  in  salary  is,  af- 
ter all,  the  most  economical  person  to 
employ  because  one  gets  so  much  more 
for  the  money  outlay.  Yes,  it  is 
worthy  of  repetition  and  should  be 
said  again  and  again  that  the  expen- 
sive work  of  investigating  applica- 
tions is  one  of  the  finest  ways  of  sav- 
ing money  for  the  institution. 


HEZEKIAH 

He  turned  his  face  unto  the  wall, 

Unseeing,  he  could  see  it  all, 
Through  ev'ry  pulse  the  prophet's  cry, 

"Thy  time  has  come;  prepare  to  die!" 
He  dared  not  face  eternity, 

Of  what  avail  his  luxury? 
He  wept  and  mourned,  and  pleaded  sore, 

Prayed  as  he  had  never  praycl  before, 
God  added  to  his  length  of  days, 

And  turned  his  bitterness  to  praise. 

And  how  shall  I  receive  my  call, 

Approaching,  as  it  comes  to  all? 
Shall  my  pale  eyelids  blink  at  death 

And  faith  decline  with  failing  health  ? 
Why  should  I  fear  to  go  to  Thee, 

My  Maker,  God,,  my  Home-to-be  ? 
Let  me  go  softly  all  my  days, 

That  I  may  welcome  Thee  with  praise. 


— Rena  Hurd  Ingram. 
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INFANTILE  ECZEMA  AND  GOAT  MILK 


(Monroe 

The  following  story  appearing  in 
The  Goat  World,  magazine  published 
in  Vincennes,  India,  August  number, 
is  interesting  reading  and  is>  being 
passed  on  to  the  many  readers  of  The 
Enquirer: 

A  simple  definition  of  the  word 
"Eczema"  is — a  non  contagious  infla- 
mation  of  the  skin.  It  occurs  at  all 
ages  and  it  is  found  under  all  condi- 
tions of  life.  About  one-third  of  all 
skin  diseases  are  eczematous  in  char- 
acter. It  may  be  acute,  or,  it  may  be 
chronic,  and  there  are  several  distinct 
varieties  of  the  disease.  We  will, 
however,  confine  ourselves  to  the  ec- 
zema of  babyhood  and  early  child- 
hood. 

Now,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that 
babies  and  children  as  well  as  adults, 
who  suffer  from  any  form  of  skin 
rashes  or  eczema,  have  a  predispos- 
tion  to  it.  In  young  babies  and  chil- 
dren, the  cause  is  usually  a  faulty 
diet;  the  most  common  cause  of  in- 
fantile eczema  is,  however,  the  sensi- 
tiveness of  the  baby  or  child  to  the 
protein  of  cow  milk.  The  disease 

known  as  eczema  usually  runs  a 
decidedly  chronic  course  unless  the 
cause  is  found  and  removed. 

Parents  spend  large  sums  of  money 

trying  to   locate  the   cause   and      the 

cure  for  eczema,  and,  the  remedy  the 

doctor  invariably  overlooks  is  "goat's 

milk."     Numerous  changes  are  made 

in  the  diet,  ointments  and  medication's 

re    used   externally,   all   without    re- 

ults  but  when  the  formulae  of     the 

aby    is    changed    from    cow    milk   to 

)at  milk,  the  skin  rash,  known  as  ec- 


Enquirer) 

zema.  will  invariably  disappear  and 
the  skin  will  clear  up.  Now,  eczema 
usually  starts  when  the  baby  is  from 
three  to  six  weeks  of  age  and  the  mo- 
ther first  notices  a  little  rash  on  the 
baby's  face;  she  consults  her  doctor 
who  tells  her,  perhaps,  that  it  is  only 
a  little  baby  rash  and  will  leave  as 
baby  gets  accustomed  to  foreign  (cow 
milk)  food.  The  rash  does  not  clear 
up,  but  becomes,  more  and  more  abun- 
dant until  the  whole  face,  and  some- 
times the  whole  body  is  covered.  The 
baby,  from  the  nervousness  caused  by 
extreme  itching,  develops  many  com- 
plications, some  of  them  quite  serious. 
It  should  always  be  remembered  that 
babies  who  have  infantile  eczema 
during  the  first  two  years  of  their 
lives  will  frequently,  and  all  too  fre- 
quently, develop  asthma  which  is 
known  as  "bronehical  asthma"  and 
this  will  remain  with  them  the  great- 
er part  of  their  lives,  causing  untold 
suffering  and  the  expenditure  of  many 
hundreds  and  perhaps  thousands  of 
dollars. 

The  mother  is  frequently  told  that 
her  child  will  have  to  go  without  milk 
in  any  form  in  order  to  effect  a  cure 
in  the  eczema  or  asthma,  still  without 
results.  Just  why  the  doctor  will  not 
recommend  goat's  milk  is,  left  with  a 
question  mark.  Perhaps  he  knows  that 
the  baby  will  clear  up  all  too  soon 
without  further  help.  Perhaps  he  does 
not  know  what  goat's  milk  really  is. 
Every  doctor  should  be  educated  to 
the  value  of  goat's  milk,  or  better 
p-till,  the  people  themselves,  particu- 
larly the  mothers,  should  be  educated 
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as  to  the  proper  feeding  of  their  ba- 
bies. As  we  are  not,  at  present,  liv- 
ing in  a  strictly  honorable  age,  the 
real  truth  as  to  how  to  feed  young 
babies  and  children  would  be  hard  to 
teach. 

I  have  had  a  great  deal  of  exper- 
ence  with  cases  of  eczema  and  have 
had  unusual  success  in  clearing  up 
these  skin  rashes  where  others  have 
failed.  The  success  for  satisfactory 
results  does  not  belong  to  me,  but  be- 
longs  to    the    little    milk    goat   whose 


milk  has  a  therapeutic  action.  At 
present  I  have  a  case  of  eczema  in  a 
baby  two  months  old  who  is  getting 
maternal  nursing;  I  removed  cow 
milk  from  the  diet  of  the  mother  and 
substituted  goat  milk  and  in  less  than 
three  weeks  the  eczema  has  cleared 
up.  In  bottle  fed  babies  with  this 
condition,  it  has  only  been  necessary 
to  change  the  formulae  from  cow  milk 
to  goat  milk  in  order  to  clean  up  any 
case  of  eczema. 


FRANCIS  SCOTT  KEY 

"Flag  of  the  free  heart's  hope  and  home ! 
By  angel  hands  to  valor  given, 
Thy  stars  have  lit  the  welkin  dome, 
And  all  thy  hues  were  born  in  heaven." 

— Joseph  Rodman  Drake. 

Francis  Scott  Key,  held  temporarily  captive  aboard  a  British 
warship  off  Fort  McHenry,  Md.,  leaned  forward  on  the  rail, 
peered  through  the  early  morning  mist.  His  heart  was  pound- 
ing. All  night  long  the  British  guns  had  hurled  shot  toward 
the  fort,  while  he,  a  patriotic  American,  had  watched  the  battle 
from  an  enemy  ship. 

At  his  back  fitful  gleams  of  light  broke  over  the  horizon,  and 
then  the  sun  burst  the  ocean  surface,  dispelling  the  last  wisp  of 
gloom.  There  before  him,  waving  strong  in  the  brisk  morning 
breeze,  was  the  United  States  flag  still  flying  over  the  fort,  a 
symbol  of  freedom  and  victory. 

In  the  glory  of  that  moment  was  born  the  inspiration  for 
"The  Star-Spangled  Banner,"  the  national  anthem.  Francis 
Scott  Key,  author  of  the  song,  was  born  August  9,  1780. 


— Selected. 
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MOVIE  SALARIES 

(Reidsville  Review) 


When  Sol  A.  Rosenblatt,  code  ad- 
ministrator for  the  motion  picture 
industry,  revealed  recently  that  one 
screen  star  received  a  $315,000  salary 
last  year,  and  a  few  others  came  close 
to  the  $300,OUO  mark,  he  mentioned 
no  names.  Ever  since,  writers  who 
are  supposed  to  have  inside  informa- 
tion concerning  the  salaries  of  big 
shots  of  the  films  have  been  trying  to 
identify  the  top-notehers. 

Taking  Mr.  Rosenblatt's  figures, 
one  writer  picks  a  few  of  the  highest 
paid  stars^  as  follows : 

He  concedes  the  highest  salary  of 
all,  $315,000,  to  Will  Rogers.  He 
places  Constance  Bennet  second  with 
$296,250;  Ruth  Chatteron  third,  with 
$283,654;  John  Gilbert  fourth  with 
$277,333;  Nicholas  Schenck,  presi- 
dent of  two  producting  corporations, 
is  rated  fifth  with  $273,596.  The  high- 
est paid  director  is  said  to  be  Ernst 
Lubitsch  at  a  salary  of  $150,000 


The  administrator  reported  that 
110  actors  and  oxhers  connected  with 
the  industry  receive  more  than  the 
normal  alary  of  the  president  of  the 
United  States,  which  is  $75,000. 

But  Will  Rogers'  top  salary  is 
less  than  half  the  $750,000  a  year 
once  spurned  by  Gloria  Swanson,  and 
far  less  than  the  $12,000  a  week  once 
paid  to  Colleen  Moore.  Weekly  sal- 
aries, however,  are  usually  paid  only 
when  the  star  concerned  actualry 
works.  Last  year,  it  is  said.  John 
Barrymore  received  $25,000  a  week, 
but  he  worked  less  than  four  weeks 
out  of  12  months,  earning  $91,666. 

To  the  average  person  all  these 
high  salaries  seem  excessive,  and  the 
fact  that  most  of  the  big  producing 
companies  have  been  in  receivership 
or  have  gone  bankrupt  during  the 
depression  seems  to  confirm  that  opin- 
ion. 


SAYS  "LINDBERGH"  IS  NOT  THE  FAMILY  NAME 

Charles  A.  Lindbergh's  family  name  originally  was  "Mans- 
son",  his  paternal  aunt  has  revealed  in  describing  how  the 
whim  of  two  half -uncles,  a  generation  ago  in  Sweden,  gave  him 
the  name  he  now  bears  and  made  famous,  the  Jersey  Observer 
says  regarding  Minnesota's  famous  flyer. 

Colonel  Lindbergh's  grandfather  was  Ola  Mansson  and  he 
bore  that  name  until  at  the  age  of  50  he  came  to  America,  the 
newspaper  says.  He  adopted  the  name  of  Lindbergh  because 
two  sons  by  a  former  marriage,  Mons  and  Jens,  had  used  it  at 
school  to  avoid  confusion  with  many  other  pupils  who  had  the 
name  "Mansson",  which  is  common  in  Sweden.  Lindbergh,  too, 
is  fairly  common  there  but  not  with  the  "h"  added. — Selected. 
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A  SIMPLE  SERMON  METHOD 

(Methodist  Times  and  Leader) 


Dr.  W.  L.  Watkinson,  the  great 
English  preacher,  was  asked  if  he 
"would  be  kind  enough  to  give  us 
just  one  of  your  sermon-making 
methods?" 

''Well,"  he  said — and  I  have  since 
suspected  that  he  was  arranging  to 
enjoy  himself  more  than  at  the  time 
we  discerned  —  "I  have  one  method 
which  seems  simple  enough,  and  is 
easily  tried.  It  can  be  a  very  present 
help  in  an  emergency.  If  I  have  a 
text  and  a  subject  and  a  story,  I  have 
the  makings  of  a  sermon.  If  I  have 
just  a  subject  and  a  story.  I  can  find 
a  text,  and  I  still  have  a  sermon.  And 
even  if  I  have  nothing  but  a  story,  I 
can  usually  devise  a  subject  to  fit  it, 
look  up  an  appropriate  text,  and 
again  there's  the  raw  material  for  my 
sermon." 

"Now  it  happened  that  I  had  in  my 
pocket  at  the  moment  an  English  pa- 
per, and  in  the  paper  was  the  old  sto- 
ry of  the  village  simpleton  whose  sim- 
plicity showed  itself  in  that,  when  he 
was  offered  his  choice  of  a  penny  or 
a  sixpence,  always  took  the  penny 
from  the  offerer's  open  palm.  The 
story  went  on  to  say  that  an  Ameri- 
can visitor  who  saw  the  little  perfor- 


mance was  not  quite  satisfied  to  laugh 
at  the  boy.  So  he  took  Simple  Simon 
aside  and  cross-questioned  him. 

"Why  do  you  take  the  penny  when 
ycu  might  have  the  sixpence?  Is  it 
because  it's  bigger?''  Said  the  boy:  "I 
don't  want  to  tell."  But  the  Ameri- 
can persisted.  "I'm  leaving  on  the 
next  train,  and  I  won't  give  you 
away.  Here's  a  half  a  crown;  now 
tell  me  why  you  take  the  penny." 

"The  dim-wit — if  he  was — pocketed 
(he  half-crown,  exacted  a  further 
pledge  of  secrecy,  and  then  explain- 
ed: "It's  because  if  I  ever  took  the 
sixpence  they'd  stop  offering  me  any- 
thing." 

"The  tale  having  been  retold  to  Dr. 
Watkinson,  I  said:  "Would  that  story 
serve  to  illustrate  your  method?  How 
would  you  use  it,  if  it  were  the  only 
story  available?" 

"More  quickly  than  it  can  be  told, 
the  sermonizer  was  ready.  "Why, 
very  simply,"  he  said.  "There's  your 
story.  The  subject  would  be,  perhaps, 
'The  Enduring  Values  of  Restraint,' 
and  of  course  your  text  would  have 
to  be,  'Let  your  moderation  be  known 
unto  all  men!'  " 


The  tomato  is  a  native  of  America,  probably  Mexico  or 
northern  part  of  South  America.  Originally  it  was  used  only 
as  an  ornamental  plant.  Because  the  tomato  belongs  to  the 
nightshade  family,  it  was  considered  poisonous.  The  fruit  was 
once  known  as  "Golden  Apple"  in  Italy,  and  as  "Love  Apple'' 
in  France  and  Holland. — Selected. 
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LAUREL  STEPS  UPWARD 

By  Agnes  Barden  Dustin 

The   Culver   family  were  having   a      lively    blue-eyed    sister. 


lively  session  at  the  breakfast  table. 

"I  call  it  much  more  sensible,"  in- 
sisted stout  Aunt  Maria,  who  for  ten 
years  had  kept  house  for  her  nephew 
and  nieces.,  "for  you  to  have  the  busi- 
ness course.  Each  of  you  girls  had 
a  thousand  dollars — Jeff  saw  to  that 
— coming  to  her  as  soon  as  she  finish- 
ed high  school  for  a  start  in  life.  You 
must  make  the  most  of  yours,  Lau- 
rel." 

"And  a  thousand  goes  only  a  little 
way  toward  a  college  course  nowa- 
days," Edith,  the  practical  oldest  sis- 
ter, pointed  out.  "Better  come  into 
the  shop  with  me,  Laurie.  Business 
is  picking  up  and  I'd  like  a  partner. 
You  could  have  charge  of  the  chil- 
dren's department  and  design  ducky 
embroidered  smocks  and  bonnets." 

"Oh,  Jeff,  you  tell  them — I've  got 
to  go  to  college!" 

"Genius,  burns,  does  it,  Laurie?" 
Jefferson  Culver  regarded  his  young- 
est sister  with  a  whimsical  smile  on 
his  lean,  homely  face. 

"I  know  I'll  never  be  a  genius," 
Laurel  flushed.  "But  I'm  going  to 
write — haven't  I  always?  And  sold 
some  juvenille  stories,  too?  And  col- 
lege is  what  I  want  most  in  all  the 
world.  I'll  work  at  anything  to  help 
out  after  I  get  there." 

"Good  for  you,  to  know  what  you 
want,  and  have  the  courage  to  go  af- 
ter it."  approved  Jeff,  with  a  sigh 
which  only  Aunt  Maria  noted.  "I  be- 
lieve we  can  manage,  you  and  I." 

"Well,  whatever  you  do,  don't  teach 
eighth    graders,"    advised    Myra,    the 


"You'd   grow 
cross-eyed  and  tear  out  all  your  hair.'' 

Jefferson  had  been  hastily  gulping 
his  coffee,  and  now  pushed  back  his 
chair. 

"Keep  a  stiff  upper  lip,  Laurie, 
you'll  win  out,"  he  grinned  at  his  fa- 
vorite. "Don't  let  them  rattle  you, 
old  girl!"  He  was  off  with  great 
strides  of  his  long  thin  legs  to  catch 
the  eight  o'clock  car  at  the  corner. 

"Jeff  doesn't  eat  enough  to  keep  a 
cat  alive,"  worried  Aunt  Maria.  "And 
he's  actually  getting  stoop-shoulder- 
ed and  a  bald  spot — at  twenty-eight." 

"But  you  can't  coax  him  to  go  out 
and  have  any  fun,"  stated  Myra.  "I've 
tried  that." 

"Drudging  eleven  years  in  the  ov- 
erall factory  would  take  the  fun  out 
of  anybody,"  Aunt  Maria  said  tartly, 
while  Laurel  gazed  at  her  with  start- 
led eyes.  "The  city's  never  suited 
Jeff.  I  always  disapproved  of  his 
leaving  the  farm.  All  the  Culver 
men  loved  the  land  and  lived  on  it, 
and  Jeff  runs  true  to  type.  Oh,  I 
know  he  had  to  earn  a  salary  to  edu- 
cate you  girls;  but  look  in  his  room  if 
you  don't  believe  he  still  hankers  af- 
ter the  old  place." 

"My  gracious,  perhaps  he  means  to 
retire  to  the  farm  and  spend  his  old 
age,"  chuckled  Myra,  as  at  a  good 
joke.     "I'm  going  to  ask  him." 

"What  nonsense,"  scoffed  Edith. 
"There  isn't  even  a  house  there.  It 
burned  years  ago." 

"It  wouldn't  do  Jeff  any  hurt  to  let 
up  a  little,"  insisted  Aunt  Maria.  I've 
been   thinking  you   two   girls      really 
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want  to  try  out  that  little  apartment 
together  and  be  on  your  own,  as  you 
say,  that  I  might  go  to  live  with 
Anne.  She  says  she  really  needs  her 
mother  now  that  she  has  two  little 
daughters  of  her  own.  If  Laurel  does 
go  away  to  college — but  then,  who'd 
look  after  Jeff?" 

"I  know  who'll  look  after  me  if  I'm 
late  to  school,"  cried  Myra,  springing 
up,  "and  this  is  the  opening  day.  too! 
Hurry,  Edie,  if  you're  going  to  walk 
down  with  me." 

Laurel  worked  diligently  helping 
her  aunt  that  crisp  September  morn- 
ing. There  were  but  fifteen  days  be- 
fore the  opening  of  her  chosen  college 
and  much  joyful  preparation  tc  be 
entered  upon  at  once.  The  thrill  of 
it!  But  when,  in  making  neat  the 
rooms  of  the  crowded  flat,  she  came  to 
the  corner  which  was  Jeff's  "den," 
she  slowly  wilted  down  in  the  sagging 
old  Morris  chair  and  looked  about  the 
shabby,  familiar  place  with  a  half- 
frightened  expresson  in  her  newly- 
awakened  brown  eyes. 

The  fishing-rod  and  basket  had  not 
been  used  for  a  long  time.  Jeff  had 
never  owned  a  car;  had  said  he  could 
not  afford  one — but  he  dearly  loved  to 
fish.  He  had  a  week's  vacation  ev- 
ery summer,  which  he  spent  back  on 
the  farm  with  the  Dobies,  old  neigh- 
bors of  theirs.  There  was  a  framed 
photograph  of  the  old  home  above 
Jeff's  desk,  and  another  of  Jeff  him- 
self— how  boyish  and  happy  he  look- 
ed!— on  Coaly,  the  black  colt  he  used 
to  ride.  They  were  the  only  pictures 
in  the  clutted  little  room.  There 
were  stacks  of  farm  jounals  and  the 
home-made  shelves  were  crammed 
with  books  on  farming  and  agricul- 
tural reports. 


Laurel's  imagination  was  at  work. 
It  was  all  that  was  needed  to  stir  it 
into  activity,  the  contrast  between  the 
sturdy  pictured  figure  in  the  saddle, 
ready  for  a  canter  over  country  roads 
with  the  excited  collie.,  and  the  famil- 
iar long  figure  which  she  could  plain- 
ly see  in  the  sagging  Morris  chair, 
knees  patiently  drawn  up  to  keep  his 
feet  out  of  the  washstand,  the  fuzzy 
thinning  fair  hair,  the  spectacles,  and 
nose  buried  in  a  farm  magazine. 

Eleven  years !  Jeff  had  been  a  boy 
of  seventeen  when  the  influenza  epi- 
demic had  taken  father  and  mother 
and  the  five-year-old  brother;  and 
since  then  Jeff  had  been  everything 
to  his  three  sisters.  What  had  the 
sisters  given  him?  They  loved  him, 
of  course.  There  was  no  one  so  lova- 
ble as  droll,  gentle  old  Jeff.  With 
one  slim  forefinger  on  her  lips,  her 
frightened  eyes  slowly  blurring  with 
tears,  Laurel  gazed  up  at  the  pictured 
boyish  figure,instinct  with  life  and 
hope,  for  a  long  time.  At  last  she 
groped  her  way  to  the  door  and  shut 
herself  in  her  own  room. 

At  the  supper  table  Laurel  inquir- 
ed timidly.  "What  are  you  going  to 
do  tomorrow,  Jeff?  It's  Saturday,  so 
you  don't  have  to  work  at  the  fac- 
tory." 

"Guess  I'll  take  up  the  worn-out  li- 
noleum in  the  kitchen  and  paint  the 
floor,"  Jeff  hesitated. 

"Not  on  your  birthday!"  expostu- 
lated Laurel. 

"How  did  you  happen  to  remember 
that  damaing  fact?"  grinned  Jeff. 

"Of  course,  we  shall  celebrate," 
Myra  spoke  up  quickly. 

"There's  a  good  play  at  the  Globe 
Theatre,"  Edith  proposed. 

"I  wish  you'd  take  me  for  a  tramp 
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in  the  country  as  you  used  to  on  my 
birthday,"  Laurel  begged.  "Let's  go 
back  home.  I'd  love  to  see  the  hills 
again.     Wont  you,  Jeff,  please?" 

"Well,  I  ought  to  see  John  Doby 
about  renting  the  farm  again,  but 
we'd  have  to  stay  over  night — "  Jeff 
was  dubious. 

"Never  mind  about  the  linoleum; 
go  on  and  have  your  visit,"  approved 
Aunt  Maria. 

"Well,  if  you  call  that  a  birthday 
treat!"  scorned  Myra.  "Poking 
around  an  old  cellar  hole!" 

But  to  Laurel  the  trip  proved  un- 
expectedly interesting  because  of 
Jeff's  so  evident  enjoyment.  She 
had  forgotten  that  her  quiet  older 
brother  could  be  such  a  congenial 
comrade — or  had  she  ever  known  it? 
After  they  left  the  station  at  the  typi- 
cal elm-shaped  Vermont  village,  and 
began  climbing  the  half-mile  hill  to  the 
farm,  Jeff  had  a  story  to  tell  of  every 
house  or  grove  or  person  they  passed. 
He  even  greeted  the  mossy  watering- 
trough  as  a  long-lost  friend,  and 
climbed  up  to  its  feeding  spring,  un- 
der the  beech  trees,  to  stretch  his  long 
length  among  the  ferns  and  drink  of 
the  cold  water  with  the  zest  of  a  boy. 
It  was  a  mellow  September  day, 
with  here  and  there  a  few  red  leaves 
flaming  in  the  maples  that  shaded  the 
yard  of  the  old  place.  Laurel  sat  a 
long  while  on  the  granite  doorstep  be- 
fore the  empty  cellar,  while  Jeff  was 
striding  eagerly  over  the  fields,  look- 
ing off  over  the  shining  valley  river 
to  the  green  hills  and  the  blue  moun- 
tains beyond.  She  could  not  remem- 
ber the  view,  lovely  beyond  belief  in 
the  golden  light  of  the  afternoon;  but 
the  path  to  the  high-curbed  well,  the 
weather   barn,   the   snowball      clump, 


and  the  balm-of-Gilead  where  she  and 
Myra  had  made  a  tree-seat,  were  fa- 
miliar objects,  and  strangely  homey. 

When  Jeff  came  back  from  inspect- 
ing the  pasture  fences,  they  went 
down  to  the  gray  barn  and  set  the 
wide  doors  open.  The  hay  mows  were 
full,  for  John  Doby  still  stored  the 
hay  crop  from  the  Culver  acres  un- 
der the  broad  eaves,.  Laurel  climbed 
up  to  the  loft  and  rested  luxuriously 
while  Jeff  went  poking  happily  about 
from  stable  to  harness-room,  from 
empty  stall  to  calf-pen.  Presently  he 
climbed  the  ladder  and  stretched  his 
length  on  the  hay. 

"Did  you  ever  see  a  pleasanter  pic- 
ture than  the  one  of  fields  and  wood- 
lands and  clouds  framed  by  the  old 
barn  door?"  he  mused.  "Wish  I'd 
been  here  last  May  when  the  swal- 
lows were  building  those  nests  up 
there  on  rafters.  Mother  used  to  call 
the  barn  swallows  spirits  of  the  loft," 
dreamily.  "She  used  to  say  that  the 
scent  of  the  hay,  even  in  winter, 
brought  back  June  days  when  it  stood 
as  swaying  grass  and  daisies  and  but- 
ter-cups in  the  fields,  and  had  the 
brooks  and  the  birds  and  but 
terflies  for  playmates.  It  was  her 
fancy,  she  told  me  once,  that  the  sun- 
beams and  the  wind  stole  in  here  oft- 
en to  visit  their  summer  playmates, 
and  that  the  moon  walked  here  on 
silver  feet.  Mother  was  a  poet  at 
heart.  I  wish  you  remembered  her 
better,  Laurie.  Come  on  down  to  the 
granary  and  see  if  the  mice  have 
bothered  hei  old  furniture  we  stored 
there  after  the  house  burned." 

Laurel  had  yet  another  picture  of 
her  brother  to  think  about  after  she 
went  to  bed  in  the  cool  guest  chamber 
of  the   Doby   farmhouse.     It   was   of 
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Jeff's  animated  face  as  he  talked  with 
sturdy  John  Doby  and  his  wife.  Mary, 
about  farm  affairs  and  the  old  neigh- 
bors, at  their  hospitable  supper  ta- 
ble. 

"We  think  the  world  and  all  of 
Jeff,"  gray-haired,  plump  Mary  Doby 
had  said  when  she  had  gone  with  Lau- 
rel up  the  broad  stairs.  "He  was 
chock  full  of  mischief  as  a  boy,  and 
I've  given  him  many  a  thump  for 
some  joke  or  other;  but  there  was 
nothing  he  couldn't  do  to  help  a  body. 
Always  was  like  that — too  generous 
for  his  own  good." 

"Oh.  don't  I  know,"  Laurel  had 
said  huskily.  "I  wish  you'd  help  me 
—  let  me  tell  you  —  "  she  faltered. 
"It's  all  too  much  for  me!" 

"Your  mother  was  the  best  friend  I 
ever  had,"  the  motherly  farmwife  re- 
sponded heartily,  her  hand  on  Lau- 
rel's shoulder.  "Thee's  nothing  I'd 
like  better  than  getting  acquainted 
with  one  of  the  girls." 

Laurel  slept  little  that  night.  It 
-was  hard  to  see  a  blank  wall  where 
had  stretched  the  glorious  vista  of  her 
wonderful  college  years. 

"But  I  don't  believe,"  she  declared 
at  last  stoutly,  "that  any  door  ever 
shuts  in  one's  life  without  another 
one  to  even  greater  opportunities  be- 
ing ready  to  open.  That's  what  our 
minister  said,  anyway,  only  last  Sun- 
day. I'm  going  to  look  for  that  new 
door.''  Then  she  resolutely  turned 
her  damp  pillow  and  went  calmly  to 
sleep. 

When  Jeff  reluctantly  prepared  to 
terminate  his  visit  on,  the  following 
day,  it  was  arranged  much  to  his  sur- 
prise, that  Laurel  should  stay  on  for 
a  week. 

"You  come  for  her  next   Saturday 


and  we'll  have  fried  chicken  and  suc- 
cotash for  dinner,"  promised  Mary 
Doby. 

"That's  great!  We'll  have  another 
good  day,"  said  Jeff. 

"Another  day!"  What  was  there  in 
the  simple  words  to  bring  a  choke  in- 
to Laurel's  throat?  She  stood  quite 
still  under  the  poplar  by  the  gate  af- 
ter Jeff  had  topped  the  hill,  staring 
out  into  the  gray  twilight.  Perhaps 
there  was  magic  in  the  hour,  or  may- 
be Lourel  had  inherited  from  her 
Welsh  grandmother  a  touch  of  second 
sight;  anyway,  her  wide,  dark  eyes 
seemed  to  see  clearly  for  a  moment 
into  the  future.  She  saw  herself,  in 
cap  and  gown,  on  the  shady  college 
campus,  proud  of  the  diploma  in  her 
hand;  and  the  home  folks  pressing 
forward  with  their  congratulations. 
Aunt  Maria,  stout  and  hearty;  the 
girls  in  their  delicate  summer  dress- 
es; and  Jeff — had  she  ever  noted  be- 
fore now  bent  were  his.  shoulders, 
how  tired  and  disillusioned  his  kind 
eyes  behind  the  thick  glasses?  But 
it  was  a  placid  and  whimsical  ghost 
of  Jeff  that  beamed  proudly  at  the 
family  scholar.  He  would  never  count 
the  cost  of  those  toiling  years  that  the 
youngest  of  his  charges  might  have 
her  heart's  desire. 

Laurel's  head  went  down  on  the 
gatepost  in  a  tempest  of  stormy  tears. 
"You  pig!"  she  sobbed. 

There  Mary  Doby  found  her  and 
heard  the  whole  troubling  story. 

Before  the  hearth  fire  that  evening, 
Laurel  and  Jeff's  old  friends  laid  their 
surprise  plan. 

'  "We'll  drive  to  the  city  tomorrow 
and  get  your  Aunt  Maria  and  your 
sisters  busy  on  their  moving."  Mary 
Doby  suggested. 
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"I  believe  I  can  find  buyers  at  the 
big  markets  for  some  of  those  Christ- 
mas trees  up  on  the  old  sheep  pasture 
hill,"  said  Laurel. 

"I'll  see  about  moving  down  the  de- 
serted Kenney  house,"  promised  John 
Doby. 

Saturday  forenoon  Jeff,  unprepar- 
ed for  any  change  in  his  family's  af- 
fairs, came  walking  up  the  road;  and 
Laurel  met  him  in  the  doorway  of  the 
little  old  red  Kenney  house,  now 
standing  beneath  the  Culver  maples. 

Jeff's  astonished  eyes  stared  at  his 
new  abode  until  Laurel  pulled  him  in- 
to the  kitchen,  where  Mary  Doby's 
promised  fried  chicken  and  succotash 
were  keeping  hot  on  the  cheerful 
range. 

In  g'.rowir^g  comprehension  Jeff 
gazied  upon  familiar  furnishings; 
walked  into  the  living-room  and  drop- 
ped into  his  renovated  Morris  chair. 
He  heaved  a  vast  sigh  of  relief  when 
his  outstretched  legs  failed  to  hit  a 
washstand.  He  cocked  a  quizzical 

eyebrow  at  Laurel,  regarding  him  be- 
tween laughter  and  tears. 

"Why  don't  you  hustle  my  dinner 
on  the  table?"  he  drawled. 

Laurel  flew  to  him  then,  and  arm 
in  arm  they  went  over  the  old-fash- 
ioned house  and  through  the  autumnal 
sunshine  to  the  contented  barn,  now 
housing  a  mild-eyed  Jersey,  a  stout 
roan  horse,  a  white  pig  and  a  flock  of 
bens. 

"It  isn't  much  of  a  start,  Jeff,." 
Laurel  said  tremulously.  "The  house 
needs  a  lot  of  repairs,  and  I've  spent 
every  cent  of  college  money;  but  we've 
found  markets  for  a  thousand  of  the 


ycung  spruces  on  the  hill  for  Christ- 
mas trees,  already:  and  —  oh,  say 
something,  Jeff!" 

"I  can't,"  Jeff  said  simply. 

But  after  the  belated  dinner  Jeff 
faced  his  sister  squarely;  his  long, 
thin  figure  and  expressive  face  show- 
ed a  dignity  that  awed  her. 

"Laurie,  this  is  all  unbelievable," 
he  declared.  "That  you  should  plan 
all  this  for  me!  But  I  can't  accept 
any  such  sacrifice.  You've  got  to 
have  your  chance  at  college.  I  shall 
go  back  to  the  factory — but  you  can't 
begin  to  know  what  it  will  mean  to 
have  the  old  place  waiting — " 

"You  must  see  the  study  of  my 
dreams — the  western  chamber  that 
overlooks  the  orchard,"  smiled  Lau- 
rel calmly.  "Don't  fret  about  my  go- 
ing to  college,  Jeff.  I  love  this  place 
and  know  I  can  do  good  work  here, 
and  have  real  friends  and  neighbors- 
Mary  Doby  is,  wise,  and  she  says  our 
lives  are  broad  or  narrow  according 
to  the  service  we  can  put  into  them. 
And  there's  always  correspondence 
courses  and  summer  sessions.  Think, 
Jeff,  all  this  rich,  full  life  here  with 
you  and  my  books  and  study,  too!" 

"Laurie,  are  you  sure?" 

Laurel  seemed  to  see  the  last  flick- 
ering magic  of  a  beautiful  dream 
quenched  in  the  eager  light  of  Jeff's 
brightening  eyes,  but  she  answered 
truthfully  fi-om  a  new  height  of  un- 
selfish practicality: 

"I  want  what  we've  planned  right 
here  more  than  anything  else  in  the 
world,  Jeff."  And  her  smile  was 
beautiful. 
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HONOR  ROLL  FOR  AUGUST 


ROOM  No.  1 

— A— 
Wilson    McLain,    Edgar    Anderson, 
Claude    Hoyle,    Charles    Hardy    and 
John  Owens. 

— B— 

Shannon  Broome,  Neal  Lowe.  Har- 
vard Winn,  Robert  Worlhington,  Jas. 
Finley,  Ernest  Munger,  Willie  Mc- 
Dade,  Mell  Russ  and  Woodrow  Jenk- 
ins. 


ROOM  No.  2 

— A~ 
Sara    Belk,    Henry    Irby,    Thomas 
Barnett,  Hubert  Grant,  Stacey  Long 
and  Ed  Southern. 

— B— 
Vernon  Bass,  Clifton  Bowers,  War- 
ten  Medlin  and  Walter  Guy. 

ROOM  No.  4 

— A— 

Dallas  Hodge,  Freddie  Martin  and 


Marce  Staley. 


-B— 


Duke  Davis,  Allen  Davis,  Douglas 
Wilkes,  Homer  Bunn  and  Kenneth 
Messich. 


ROOM  No.  5 

— A— 

Herman  Lamm,  Frank  Stanley, 
Bennie  Holland,  Porter  Willhite,  Eu- 
gene Tyndle,  Lewis  Janey,  Howard 
Rice,  Alfred  Holleman,  Paul  Shipes 
and  Henry  Chester. 

— B— 
Roland  Davis,  Edwin  Newell,  Ho- 
mer Jones.  Berry  Rodgers,  Lloyd 
Pettus,  James,  Singleton,  Charles 
Heffner,  David  Ross,  Jack  McReary, 
Edgar  Jackson  and  Clarence  Doug- 
lass. 

ROOM  No.  6 

— A— 
Richard  Bumgardner,  Barney  Cavi- 
ness  and  Leonard  Watson. 

— B— 

Charlie  Crotts.  George  Gibson,  Jas. 
Montford,  Tooney  Poole,  Joe  Sanford, 
Eugene  Tollie  and  Edward  Weaver. 

ROOM  No.  7 

— A— 

Robert  Ashe,  John  Auton,  Julian 
Holleman,  John  Maxwell  and  Jerry 
Smith. 

— B— 

Billie    Baker,    Clyde    Green,    Paul 
Rhodes  and  Oscar  Vereen. 


If  you  want  to  succeed  in  life  you  must  buckle  clown  and 
learn  that  you  are  not  going  to  have  your  way,  and  you  must 
learn  that  things  in  life  have  to  be  paid  for.  Folly  is  the  most 
high  priced. — Selected. 
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INSTITUTION  NOTES 


The  farm  forces,  who  have  been  in 
full  swing  all  during  the  past  two 
weeks  harvesting  a  bumper  crop  of 
lespedeza  hay,  were  interrupted  by 
showers  last  Tuesday  night.  Quite 
a  lot  of  hay  was  ready  for  hauling  to 
the  barn  and  to  stacks,  all  of  which 
had  to  be  spread  out  to  dry  again. 
The  yield  of  lespedeza  this  season  is 
the  best  in  the  history  of  the  School. 
Forty-three  loads  of  fine  hay  were 
gathered  off  one  twelve-acre  field. 
About  fifty  acres  have  been  mowed, 
and  with  more  than  a  hundred  acres 
yet  to  be  cut,  our  farm  forces  will  be 
kept  bup,y  during  the  Fall  months 
caring  for  this  great  hay  crop. 
— o — 

The  uncertainly  of  the  number  of 
boys  that  will  be  delivered  to  us  on 
the  regular  admission  days  from  the 
number  of  acceptances  made  is 
brought  clearly  to  attention  by  the 
fact  that  we  accepted  twenty-two 
boys  for  admission  September  1-3, 
and  only  twelve  have  been  brought 
here  to  date.  Quite  often  the  number 
delivered  is  far  below  the  number  ac- 
cepted; occasionally,  however,  a  great 
many  more  will  be  sent  than  have 
been  accepted.  The  usual  reason  for 
the  entire  number  not  being  deliver- 
ed when  accepted  is  that  many  boys 
escape  from  their  home  authorities 
while  on  the  way  to  the  School  or  be- 
fore starting. 

— o — 

In  going  about  the  campus  among 
our  large  family  of  more  than  five 
hundred  boys,  one  often  hears  very 
amusing  expressions.  Here  is  one 
overheard  the  other  day:      One  of  our 


little  boys  had  "snapped"  his  cottage 
matron's  picture.  His  knowledge  of 
photography  being  limited,  he  took 
the  wrong  position  to  benefit  best  by 
the  rays  of  the  sun,  with  very  poor 
results.  When  the  film  was  develop- 
ed the  matron  was  very  much  dis- 
pleased with  the  pictures,  saying  she 
didn't  "want  those  sorry  things."  A 
little  fellow  overheard  and  asked  that 
the  pictures  be  given  to  him.  She  re- 
plied, "Why,  son,  I  don't  want  any- 
body to  see  those  pictures."  The 
boy  answered,  "Please  let  me  have 
'era,  Mrs. ,  I'll  keep  'em  hid.'' 

Vernon  Lamb,  one  of  our  little 
fellows,  while  playing  ball  last 
Tuesday,  had  the  the  misfortune  to 
have  two  upper  front  teeth  knocked 
out  and  to  receive  a  painfully  cut  lip. 
It  seems  that  Vernon  was  acting  as 
pitcher  and  the  batter  knocked  one  of 
nis  offerings  back  faster  than  he  could 
field  it,  striking  him  in  the  mouth 
with  results  as,  mentioned  above. 
When  questoned  as  to  whether  he  in- 
tended to  play  ball  agan,  we  learned 
that  Vernon  was  through  with  trying 
to  become  a  pitcher  and  that  his  ef- 
forts to  become  a  baseball  star,  if 
any,  would  be  confined  to  playing  in 
the  outfield.  Up  to  this  time  this 
youngster  had  been  an  enthusiaastic 
fan.  Everyone  who  saw  him  as  he 
came  to  the  dispensary  for  first  aid 
seemed  to  be  in  sympathy  with  such 
a  sudden  subsidence  in  baseball  aspir- 
ations. 

— o — 
Rev.  Walter  Miller,  pastor  of  For- 
est Hill,  M.  E.  Church,  Concord,  con- 
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ducted  the  service  at  the  Training 
School  last  Sunday  afternoon.  Tak- 
ing as  his  text,  "Choose  ye  this  day 
whom  ye  shall  serve",  (Joshua 
24:15),  Rev.  Miller  made  a  most  in- 
teresting talk  to  the  boys.,  calling  at- 
tention to  three  important  facts  in 
making  this  choice:  (1)  Yesterday 
is  gone.  (2)  Tomorrow  hasn't  come. 
(3)  Today  only  is  ours.  The  speak- 
er stated  that  a  boy  must  make  his 
choice  now  as  to  what  he  is  going 
t;o  try  to  accomplish  in  life.  Then 
the  choice  mus,t  be  for  good  or  evil — 
(here  is  no  other  way  around  it  nor 
can  there  be  any  half-way  decision — 
it  must  be  for  one  or  the  other.  As 
to  his  occupation,  it  is  a  boy's  privi- 
lege to  choose  his  work  and  to  decide 
how  he  is  going  to  live  in  the  world, 
and  he  should  always  keep  in  mind 
what  he  can  to  the  best  advan- 
tage. Just  so  it  is  concerning  the 
life  hereafter  —  a  boy  must  choose 
which  shall  be  his.  master,  God  or  Sa- 
tan. There  can  be  no  middle  ground. 
He  cannot  attain  the  goal  by  being 
half -good  and  half -bad.  Rev.  Miller 
concluded  by  urgin  the  beys  to  lose  no 
time  in  making  their  choice,  explain- 
ing why  it  is  much  better  to  come  to 
a  definite  decision  while  young.  We 
thoroughly  enjoyed  Rev.  Miller's 
splendid  talk  and  are  glad  to  learn 
that  he  is  to  be  a  regular  visitor  to 
the  School,  alternating  with  Rev.  R. 
S.  Arrowood  in  conducting  the  service 
on  the  first  Sunday  of  each  month. 

The  boys  listed  below  are  those  who 
have  been  paroled  or  allowed  to  go 
since  March  3,  1934.  All  boys  who 
leave  the  School  must  have  made  a 
good  conduct  record  while  here  and 
home  conditions  in  which  they  are  to 


be  placed  must  be  approved  by  the 
welfare  department  in  the  city  or 
county  to  which  they  go.  All  things 
being  considered  these  beys  have  a 
fair  chance  of  growing  up  into  useful 
and  upright  citizens  of  the  communi- 
ties of  which  they  become  a  part. 
The  purpose  of  the  School  is  to  send 
boys  home.  While  it  is  true  that  it 
works  a  great  hardship  in  the  suc- 
cessful operation  of  the  institution  to 
send  out  the  best  boys  and  retain 
those  whose  records  forbid  parole, 
the  School  is  only  measuring  up  to 
its  purpose.  The  boys  all  go  with  the 
felicitations  of  the  workers  here,  who 
take  great  pride  in  being  a  part  in  the 
work  of  developing  a  better  citizen- 
ship for  our  great  state. 

March 

Urban  Crisman,  Winston-Salem; 
Vernell  O'Neal.  Durham;  Robert 
Hill  Durham;  Garland  and  Clarence 
Ashburn,  Mt.  Airy;  Shirley  Earn- 
hardt, Lexington;  Clarence  McPher- 
son,  Rockingham;  Daniel  Rhyne,  Sal- 
isbury. 

April 

Leonard  Watford,  Monroe;     Camp- 
bell Warren.  Clinton;   Robert  Butler, 
Roseboro;   Elmer  Peeler,   Shelby;  Je- 
rom  Hinson,  Cordova. 
May 

Rufus  Lucas,  Durham;  Monroe 
Denham,  Durham;  Sam  Mangum, 
Mcnroe;  Frank  Parrish,  Fayetteville; 
Leroy  Janey,  Greensboro;  Rick  Dal- 
ton,  Dillsboro. 

June 

Ed       Vuncannon,       Candor;       Joe 

Brown,  White  Plains;  Garland  Hicks, 

Durham;    Gurney   York,  High  Point; 

Clyde    Young,    Greensboro;     Howard 
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Lee,  Four  Oaks;  James  Beck,  Hen- 
derson ville;  John  Moore,  Lincolnton; 
Amos  Ross,  Tryon;  Jesse  Whitman, 
Mt.  Olive. 

July 
Graham  Godfrey,  Greer,  S.  C; 
James  Cooper,  Winston-Salem;  G.  W. 
Goodman,  Winston-Salem;  Furman 
Hopson,  Durham;  Charles  Butler, 
Hamlet;  Russell  Moore,  Wilmington; 
Nathan  Bullard,  Lumberton;  Alfred 
Keeter,  Kannapolis;  Ira  Johnson, 
Four  Oaks.;  Ceness  Dail,  Kenans- 
ville;  Edward  Stephens.  St.  Pauls; 
James  McCoy,  Cove  City;  Frank  Lett, 
Statesville;  Ernest  Bullock,  Oxford; 
Ernest  Solomon,  Rockingham;  Chas. 
Johnson,  Greensboro;  R.  D.  Shrop- 
shire, Greensboro;  Sam  Russell,  Rox- 
Ernest  Reavis,  Charlotte;  Eldridge 
Ward,  Mebane;  Clifton  Morris,  Lex- 
ington; Melvin  Solomon,  Rocking- 
ham; Charles  Johnson,  Greensboro; 
R.  D.  Shropsire,  Greensboro;  Sam 
Russell,  Roxboro;  Loyce  Long,  Al- 
bemarle; Nathan  Gantt,  Gastonia; 
Adran  Journigan,  Durham;  Francis 
Case,  Durham;  Elwood  Hammock, 
Durham;  Marshall  Hartsell,  Dur- 
ham; John  Autry,  Durham;  Charles 
Bowman,  Mt.  Airy;  Willie  Martin, 
Mt.  Airy;  Reuben  Payne,  Dobson; 
Claude  Willhite,  Dobson;  Frank  Mc- 
Allister, Cane    River;    Joseph    Long, 


Rockingham;  Albert  Roe,  Cherry- 
ville;  Sylvester  O'Shields,  Roseman; 
Hubert  Whitmire,  Roseman;  Homer 
Bow  en,  Roseman. 

August 

James  Stocks,  Kinston;  Robert 
Rhodes,  Kinston;  W.  J.  Stephenson, 
Lumberton;  Arthur  and  Iss&c  Chat- 
ham, Haynes;  Hoytt  Nichols,  Ma- 
rion; William  Allison,  Old  Fort;  Col- 
onel Pearce,  Selma;  Herschell  Crews, 
Washington,  D.  C;  Kenneth  Cham- 
bers, Statesville;  Walter  Bollinger, 
Gastonia;  Frank  Hall,  North  Wilkes- 
boro;  Robert  Sharpe,  Burlington; 
Donald  Sloan,  Stony  Point;  Ben- 
jamin Stone,  Reidsville;  Edward 
Paul,  Smithfield;  Perry  Futrell,  On- 
slow County;  Winfred  Whitlock, 
Rockingham. 

September 

Laddie  Williams,  Winston-Salem; 
Walter  Stafford,  Winston-Salem; 
Richard  Midyette,  Winston-Salem; 
George  Weatherly,  Greensboro;  Neal 
Huntley,  Wadesboro;  Bill  Jackson, 
Durham;  Lloyd  Wrenn,  Durham; 
Eugene  Hogan,  Durham;  Latha  Mil- 
ler, Charlotte;  Harold  Queen,  Mor- 
ganton;  Buford  Hyler,  Greensboro; 
Walter  Sluder,  Balsom;  James  Ma- 
son, Marion;  Billy  Craven,  Hayes, 
Montana;  Charles  Hardy,  Henderson- 
ville;  Lester  Spain,  Kernersville. 


THE  FORTUNATE  MAN 
The  fortunate  man  is  he  who  can  make  circumstances  con- 
form to  his  temperament,  but  the  twice-favored  individual  is 
the  one  who  can  suit  his  temper  to  circumstances  that  confront 
him.  We  often  battle  against  unchangeable  conditions  when  it 
would  be  infinitely  wiser  to  let  our  determination  detour  a  lit- 
tle. -Stubbornness  is  not  often  sound  sense.  A  little  tact  saves 
a  lot  of  trouble. — Exchange. 
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Washington,  D.G 
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I  BUILD  A  LITTLE  FENCE  | 
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|*  Build  a  little  fence  of  trust  $ 
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*  Around  today ;  * 

*  Fill  the  space  with  loving  work  * 

*  And  therein  stay ;  * 
*>  Look  not  between  the  sheltering  bars  f 

*  Upon  tomorrow,  * 
*£  But  take  whatever  comes  to  thee  of  *£ 


%                    Joy  or  sorrow.  % 
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ARE  YOU  OLD  OR  YOUNG? 

Rejoice  that  you  are  not  old,  even  when  the  hands  of  the  clock  begin  to  poitnt 
in  that  dwection,  if  the  following  lines  tell  the  truth  about  age  and  youth. 
Read  and  then  say  whether  you  are  old  or  young. 

"Age  is  a  quality  of  mind. 

If  you  have  left  your  dreams  behind, 

If  hope  is  cold; 
If  you  no  longer  look  ahead, 
If  your  ambitions'  fires  are  dead, 

Then  you  are  old. 

But  if  from  life  you  take  the  best, 
And  if  in  life  you  keep  the  jest. 

If  love  you  hold; 
No  matter  how  the  years  go  by. 
No  matter  how  the  birthdays  fly? 

You  are  not  old." 

— N.  C.  Christian  Advocate. 


A  PATHETIC  STORY 

"Old  Hurrygraph,"  in  his  "Rambling  Around"  this  week,  gives 
us  a  story  full  of  the  deepest  pathos,  and  should  touch  the  heart  of 
every  American  citizen — especially  those  who  drive  automobiles. 

Doubtless  there  are  similar  cases  all  over  the  country,  but  we  do 
not  hear  so  much  about  this  particular  phase  of  them.  But  this 
story  should  awaken  us  to  the  great  reality  of  the  fact  that  the 
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reports  indicate  that  1934  is  seeing  more  men,  women  and  children 
killed  in  automobile  accidents  than  in  any  previous  year.  The  fig 
ures  made  by  the  National  Bureau  of  Casualty  and  Surety  Under- 
writers show  that  for  the  first  six  months  of  this  year  about  20  per- 
cent more  people  were  killed  than  in  1933 — the  estimate  is  31,000 
■ — and  the  worse  driving  months  are  yet  to  come. 

What  is  the  matter?  It  is  not  possible  that  the  drivers  of  the 
country  have  ceasd  to  think.  They  would  not  admit  that  they  are 
willing  to  wipe  out  or  cripple  the  population  of  a  large  city  every 
year.     Yet,  they  do  so,  and  seemingly  they  don't  care. 

Our  authorities  have  been  liberal  in  the  matter  of  driving  rules 
and  regulations.  On  the  whole,  drivers  are  legally  allowed  plenty 
of  speed  at  all  times.  But  this  liberality  does  not  extend  to  the 
point  where  the  authorities  are  willing  to  have  an  army  of  people 
killed  every  year.  The  motorists  of  America  should  realize  that 
the  time  will  come  when  the  authorities — representatives  of  them- 
selves and  neighbors — will  pass  stricter  regulations  and  enforce 
more  .stringent  penalties.  If  people  will  not  care  to  exercise  for 
themselves,  society  as  a  whole  must  exercise  it  for  them.  There 
appears  to  be  no  other  way  out. 

Read  the  story  in  the  ''Rambling  Around"  column. 


CHANGES  SHOULD  BE  MADE 

The  next  State  General  Assembly  will,  no  doubt,  be  a  very  busy 
session,  as  there  are  many  things  to  come  up  for  consideration.  One 
or  two  changes  should  be  made  in  State  election  laws,  it  appears  to 
us,  to  clear  the  elections  of  so  much  expense,  and  the  abuse  and  od- 
ium that  is  becoming  attached  to  the  absentee  ballot  law. 

The  primaries,  as  now  run,  are  becoming  very  burdensome  to  the 
people.  Their  expense  is  something  to  be  reckoned  with,  especial- 
ly if  a  second  primary  is  to  be  held.  It  appears  to  us  that  it  would 
be  a  good  idea  for  the  Legislature  to  change  the  law,  and  make  it 
read  that  the  candidate  receiving  the  highest  number  of  votes  be 
declared  the  nominee;  or  else  if  a  second  primary  is  called  let  the 
candidate  calling  for  it  pay  the  expense  of  it,  and  not  put  that 
charge  on  the  shoulders  of  the  people. 
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The  privileges  of  the  absentee  ballot  are  being  so  prostituted, 
and  becoming  so  notorious  that  it  is  becoming  a  reproach  to  the 
Democratic  party,  and  is  a  stigma  upon  honest  elections.  The  ab- 
sentee ballot  law  should  be  abolished. 


AN  ANCIENT  KIDNAPPING 

In  these  hectic  days  of  rush,  doubts  and  fears,  here  and  there  all 
over  the  land  pops  up  cases  of  kindnapping.  It  is  a  menace  to  life 
and  liberty. 

The  first  case  of  kidnapping  is  recorded  in  the  Bible,  thousands  of 
years  ago.  Joseph,  the  first-born  of  Jacob  and  Rachel,  was  hated 
by  his  half  brothers  born  of  Leah,  and  kidnapped  by  them.  Their 
first  purpose  was  to  kill  him,  but  Judah  persuaded  them  to  sell  him 
to  an  approaching  caravan,  and  he  was  taken  to  Egypt.  He  was 
Jacob's  best  loved  son.  He  disappeared  when  17.  The  merchants 
of  the  caravan  sold  him  to  Potaphar,  whose  wife,  attracted  by  his 
beauty,  tried  to  seduce  him  in  vain.  Joseph  became  a  great  inter- 
preter of  dreams,  and  as  such  won  the  favor  of  Pharaoh,  who  finally 
made  him  his  prime  minister.  He  then  developed  into  a  man  of  the 
highest  integrity,  and  his  dignity  and  self-possession  were  sublime. 
There  is  not  a  more  remarkable  character  in  sacred  or  profane  his- 
tory. 

Genesis  from  the  Creation  on  is  full  of  dramas,  the  first  murder 
in  biblical  history,  the  tragedy  of  the  Flood  when  wickedness  stalk- 
ed everywhere,  the  Ark,  Hagar's  flight,  Lot,s  entertainment  of  ang- 
els, Rebekah's  meeting  with  Issac,  the  craft  and  guile  of  Laban  in 
getting  rid  of  his  sore-eyed  daughter  Leah,  and  the  reunion  of  Jo- 
seph with  his  aged  father  and  his  brothers.  Indeed,  the  literary 
characteristics  of  the  entire  Bible  are  of  the  highest  character 
in  both  prose  and  poetry. 


MOTHER  NATURE'S  SYSTEM 

The  drought  wiped  out  the  crops  of  some  of  our  richest  farming 
states — but  the  national  farm  income  this  year  will  total  up  consid- 
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erably  more  than  last.  Reason  for  that  is  the  sharp  rise  in  the 
value  of  what  crops  remain.  Corn  will  taring  double  last  year's 
prices — livestock,  poultry,  and  dairy  products,  which  constitute  the 
bulk  of  the  farm  income,  will  bring  in  $700,000,000  more  than  they 
did  in  1933. 

Dunn  and  Bradstreet  forecasts  that  the  increase  in  total  farm 
income  will  be  from  20  to  25  per  cent— about  $1, 500,000,000. 
Standard  statistics  believes  the  rise  will  amount  to  $2,000,000,000. 
Government  experts  unofficially  say  that  the  increase  will  be 
around  $1,000,000,000.  Thus,  there  is  considerable  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  how  much  more  the  farmer  will  have  to  spend  when 
1934  closes — but  every  agency  is  certain  his  pockets  will  be  better 
lined  than  before — and  principal  credit  for  this  improvement  in  the 
financial  condition  of  the  great  majority  of  farmers  goes  to  old  Mo- 
ther Nature's  system  of  adjusting  supply  and  demand. 


MADE  A  CENTER  SHOT 

Edith  Johnson,  who  seems  to  be  a  very  philosophical  little  lady, 
of  single  blessedness,  or  misery,  the  way  you  look  at  it,  is  giving 
advice  to  the  married  women  under  the  head  of  "Try  this  on  Mr, 
Husband,  if  he  has  Sulking  Fits."  In  most  instances  it  sounds  like 
an  old  maid  telling  mothers  how  to  raise  their  children.  After  de- 
scribing a  man  in  the  dumps,  which  shows  she  is  a  good  observer, 
and  what  to  try  on  him,  she  makes  this  obsrvation : 

"So  soon  as  the  sulky  man  discovers  that  life  can  go  on  about 
him  uninterruptedly;  that  others  can  laugh  though  he  frown; 
that  his  wife  and  children  can  chatter  merrily  while  he  remains 
steeped  in  gloom,  he  is  likely  to  grow  tired  of  his  doldrums  and 
to  decide  that  after  all,  he  might  as  well  be  one  of  the  group." 
Edith,  you  made  a  center  shot.     That  is  the  truth  of  the  matter. 
A  man  never  does  feel  so  foolish,  and  wants  to  kick  himself  out  of 
town,  as  when  he  gets  "het  up  all  over,"  "biling  mad,"  and  no  one 
will  fuss  with  him,  or  get  mad  at  his  madness.  It  really  just  knocks 
him  silly.      You  men  know  that  is  so ;  and  some  wives  have  known 
it  a  long  time  ago,  if  you  didn't. 
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MONEY  ISN'T  EVERYTHING 

People  taik  about  banking,  ana  they  think  in  terms  of  money 
when  they  so  converse.  But  money  isn't  the  only  thing  to  bank. 
The  coin  of  the  realm  is  essential  in  all  enterprises  and  affairs  of 
life.  But  no  amount  of  coin  can  guarantee  success.  Money  is  rep- 
resntative  of  thrift.  It  has  a  personality.  An  old  proverb  says: 
"Money  gets  money."  This  is  not  always  true.  We  have  known 
people  to  lose  money,  and  lose  it  pretty  fast.  It's  the  character  of 
the  man  who  handles  your  money  that  makes  it  safely  productive. 

Some  folks  have  been  able  to  do  a  big  business  on  small  capital. 
They  had  small  accounts  in  banks,  but  they  banked  heavily  on 
friendship  and  good  will.  After  all,  these  are  assets  above  gold 
standard.  Integrity  and  downright  worth  are  the  items  that  pull 
one  through.  Many  a  money  bankrupt  has  done  business  on  good 
will  and  ultimately  won  everything  cataloged  as  success. 


THE  BOYS'  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL,  LANCASTER,  OHIO 

In  this  issue  is  a  short  story  of  the  boys'  school  in  Ohio.  It 
tells  of  the  establishment,  how  every  suggestion  of  prison  life  was 
eliminated,  the  real  object,  a  home  for  the  boy,  who  by  the  dint  of 
circumstances  is  denied  the  influence  of  Christian  parents. 

When  reading  this  short  resume  of  the  Ohio  school  we  almost 
felt  that  again  we  were  listening  to  plans  for  the  establishment  of 
the  Jackson  Training  School, — no  fences,  no  bars,  no  chains,,  but 
each  cottage  a  home  with  a  cottage  mother  and  an  officer  with  the 
impulses  of  a  father.  The  picture  is  ideal  and  the  whole  plan  is 
possible  with  men  and  women  trained  in  the  solution  of  human 
problems.  Any  school  with  a  system  of  reward  along  with  punish- 
ment will  not  alone  inspire  a  desire  for  good,  but  will  help  in  check- 
ing vice. 
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RAMBLING  AROUND 

By  Old  Hurrygraph 


"Courage  is  not  to  just  bare  one's 
bosom  to  the  saber's  thrust 
Alone  is  daring. 
Courage  is  to  grieve,  to  have  the 
hurt,    and    make    the    world 
believe 
You  are  not  caring. 
Courage  does  not  lie  alone  in  dy- 
ing for  a  cause — 
To  die  is  only  giving. 
Courage  is  to  feel  the  daily  dag- 
gers of  relentless  steel 
And  keep  on  living." 

— o — 

About  the  worst  noise  an  automo- 
bile can  create  is  a  second-hand  car 
in  reverse.  That  is  really  a  nerve 
wrecker. 

— o — 

There  has  been  some  talk  about  a 
new  motto  for  the  coin  of  the  realm. 
A  very  suitable  one  would  be,  "Abide 
with  me." 

— o — 

It  is  stated  in  a  newspaper  that  the 
fastest  runner  in  the  world  was  mar- 
ried the  other  day.  The  girls  always 
catch  'em,  no  matter  how  fast  they 
run. 

— o — 

A  London  authority  on  hair  dress- 
ing says  hair  is  to  be  parted  in  the 
middle.  The  bald-headed  man  has  no 
part  in  this  —  his  hair  has  already 
(de)  parted. 

— o — 

A  victim  of  a  rare  malady,  in  Col- 
umbus, is  unable  to  stop  talking.  He 
must  be  in  preparation  for  the  next 


campaign,  expecting  to  run  for  con- 
gress. 

Over  in  Tennessee  a  fellow  has  been 
lecturing  to  young  women  how  tc 
man  hunt.  That  is  just  about  as  nec- 
essary as  learning  a  duck  to  cavort  in 
water. 

A  good  deal  of  discussion  has  been 
going  on  some  time  over  inflation.  A 
great  many  people  are  opposed  to  it. 
Not  the  automobile  owner  when  he 
has  a  fiat  tire. 

— o — 
A  scientist  has  suggested  that  a 
hole  be  dug  to  the  center  of  the  earth. 
What  for,  I  do  not  know.  It  would 
seem  that  the  one  we  are  in  is  deep 
enough. 

— o — 

They  are  making  a  big  to-do  over 
Upton  Sinclair,  for  many  years  an 
avowed  socialist,  winning  the  nomi- 
nation for  governor  of  California. 
Mr.  Sinclair  says  he  is  now  a  Demo- 
crat. Seems  as  if  they  ought  to  take 
him  at  his  word.  That  ought  to  set- 
tle the  puzzle  of  the  situation.  Seems 
to  me  the  Democrats  should  apply  the 
old  gospel  hymn,  "The  Vilest  Sinner 
May  Return,"  and  take  in  those  who 
repent  of  their  sins.  That  is  the  gos- 
pel way  of  doing,  and  the  Democratic 
gospel  does  not  claim  to  be  superior 
in  its  demands  to  the  one  of  divine 
origin. 

— o — 

The  strikes  which  now  brood  over 
this  country  like  a  horrible  night- 
mare, are  deplored  by  all  lovers  of 
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peaceful  government.  However,  they 
will  pass,  and  the  results  left  in  their 
wake  are  yet  to  be  seen.  I  may  be 
wrong,  but  I  feel  that  the  lack  of  co- 
operation by  our  people,  in  all  that 
makes  for  the  peace  and  happiness  of 
this  nation,  is  going  to  delay,  if  it 
does  not  prevent  the  recovery  of  all 
desires  and  hopes  of  making  this  na- 
tion a  prosperous  one  in  the  near  fu- 
ture. There  is  now  a  tendency,  ad- 
mittedly selfish,  for  each  and  every 
interest  to  look  out  for  itself,  and 
not  for  the  solution  of  the  greater 
problems  of  all.  It  is  to  be  hoped  the 
whole  trouble  will  be  settled  right- 
eously. 

Some  of  the  weather  forecasters 
are  warning  us  to  look  out  for  anoth- 
er very  cold  winter.  Maybe  they  are 
right.  I've  heard  a  lot  of  long-range 
forecasting  in  my  time,  most  of  which 
didn't  come  true.  To  tell  what  the 
weather  will  be  three  or  six  months 
ahead,  is  about  as  safe  to  rely  on  as 
the  old-fashioned'  country  predictions 
based  on  a  goose's  breast-bone  as  up- 
on what  any  of  the  amateur  predic- 
tors predict.  Some  fifty-two-years  ago 
a  man,  somewhere  in  Maryland,  pre- 
dicted that  the  world  come  to  an  end 
on  a  certain  date.  I  don't  remember 
what  day  he  set,  but  the  world  hasn't 
come  to  end  yet.  A  short  time  after 
that  Halley's  comet,  which  was  a  very 
brilliant  and  thrilling  sight,  came 
along,  and  they  said  it  was  going  to 
hit  lis  square  on  the  nose.  People 
turned  out  to  see  the  comet  and  some 
poor  fools  gave  all  their  property 
away  and  began  to  cut  and  stitch 
their  resurrection  robes.  Don't  think 
I  shall  pay  much   attention  to  these 


forecasters  of  another  hard  winter* — 
though  I  guess  I'll  ask  Mrs.  Hurry- 
graph  to  look  over  my  woolen  under- 
wear. 

— o — 
Those  whose  homes  are  blessed  by 
littfe  children  know  that  the  children 
think  the  world  of  their  parents,  and 
no  matter  whether  daddy  is  a  busi- 
ness success  or  a  "flat  tire,"  in  the 
eyes  of  these  little  ones,  he  is  the  big- 
gest and  most  important  person  on 
the  earth,  except  mother.  Recently 
there  was  a  fatal  accident  in  a  su- 
burb of  Rockville,  Connecticut,  and 
when  the  police  were  going  through 
the  pockets  of  the  dead  man  to  list 
what  valuable  there  were,  or  what 
papers  were  on  the  body,  a  telegram 
was  found.  It  was  not  very  long, 
just  the  ordinary  ten-word  length, 
but  it  had  a  message  that  would  make 
any  father  happy.  It  read:  "We 
miss  you.  daddy.  When  are  you  com- 
ing home?"  That  was  all.  It  was  a 
message  sent  by  one  of  the  children 
of  the  man  who  -had  been  killed.  He 
had  received  the  message  and  was 
homeward  bound.  The  clothes  were 
minus  money,  but  in  his  pocket  he 
carried  that  message.  Those  who 
have  little  children  can  realize  the 
great  blow  to  those  dear  little  ones 
when  their  father  did  return  home — 
dead.  If  ever  there  was  a  reason  for 
motorists  to  drive  more  carefully,  it 
is  that  they  might  not  figure  in  an  ac- 
cident and  deprive  their  own  child,  or 
some  other  child  of  their  "daddy." 
More  could  be  written,  but  just  let 
me  repeat  those  words:  "We  miss 
you,  daddy.  When  are  you  coming 
home?" 
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JENN  WINSLOW  COLTRANE 
She  gave  a  service  for  humanity. 
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JENN  WINSLOW  COLTRANE 

It  is  with  genuine  pleasure  that  the  many  friends  and  co-workers  in  the 
church,  civic  and  patriotic  organizations  of  this  community  give  expression  of 
the  real  worth  of  one  of  the  State's  ntost  outstanding  citizens  through  the  col- 
umns of  The  Uplift,  the  paper  and  the  work  for  which  it  stands,  she  prized 
most  highly. 

AS  A  CHURCH  WORKER 


Miss  Jenn  Coltrane  was  always 
loyal  to  the  church  in  all  of  its  in- 
terests and  activities.  For  a  number 
of  years  she  worked  in  the  Sunday 
School  in  one  capacity  or  another; 
but  it  was  in  the  last  few  years  of 
her  life,  as  teach?r  of  the  Ellen  Pem- 
bertcn  Class  of  young  women,  that 
she  probably  did  her  finest  piece  of 
work.  Always  willing  to  work  where 
others  thought  she  was  needed  most, 
she  never  sought  a  conspicuous  part. 
Yet  because  of  her  vast  store  of  in- 
formation, her  noble  character  and 
beautiful  faith  in  God  her  services 
were  constantly  sought  by  those  who 
knew  her  best. 

Miss  Jenn  possessed  a  standard  of 
culture  and  a  charm  of  personality 
that  made  her  work  in  the  Sunday 
School  most  effective.  Not  only  was 
her  teaching  of  the  scripture  most 
gracious  and  eloquent,  but  through 
the  inspiration  of  her  leadership  the 
members  of  her  class  accomplished 
many  worthwhile  activities.  Her 
greatest  concern  was  for  those  who 
through  no  fault  of  their  own  needed 
help  from  others.  Aiding  the  or- 
orphans  in  the  Children's  Home  at 
Winston-Salem  was  one  of  her  great- 
est joys. 

She  always  contributed  generous- 
ly of  her  time  and  talents  to  this 
work  whioh  w^s  so  u.ar  to  her  heari. 
Never  did  she  step  to  count  the  cost 


to  herself.  Because  of  her  love  for 
humanity  she  devoted  her  life  to  the 
welfare  and  happiness  of  others.  She 
couM  never  do  too  much.  Hers  was 
a  transcendent  love  that  radiated 
from  her  face. 

Perhaps  no  greater  tribute  could  be 
paid  to  her  than  to  say  that  when  the 
members  of  her  class  were  in  sorrow, 
when  the  burdens  of  life  were  weigh- 
ing heavily  upon  them,  they  went  to 
Miss  Jenn  for  comfort,  advice  and 
consolation.  With  an  understanding 
sympathy  that  was  real  and  genuine 
she  lifted  the  load  as  best  as  she 
could. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  she  meant 
so  very  much  to  the  life  of  the  church 
she  will  be  sorely  missed.  Those 
who  sat  at  her  feet  from  week  to 
week  to  learn  the  true  way  of  life 
held  her  in  highest  esteem  and  admi- 
ration. She  will  abide  forever  in 
their  love. 

If  she  could  but  speak  again,  I 
think  that  Miss  Jenn  would  say  to 
those  still  alive.  "Carry  on  this  no- 
ble work,  even  in  a  finer  way  than  I 
have  done.  Where  I  have  sown  let 
others  reap.  'Tis  not  for  self  that  I 
have  lived,  but  for  OTHERS.'  " 

S.  G.  Hav/field, 

Supt.  Sunday  School. 
Central  M.  E.  Church. 
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AN  INSPIRATION  AS  A  FRIEND 


The  Reaper  comes  again  and  yet 
again  to  our  community  and  each 
time  his  visit  means  the  loss  of  a 
loved  one.  This  time  his  hand  reach- 
ed for  that  of  our  beloved  "Miss 
Jenn";  who  placed  her  hand  in  his  as 
bravely  and  as  confidently  as  she  ev- 
er responded  to  any  call  in  life.  Her 
going  is  a  challenge  to  those  who  re- 
main to  carry  on,  that  we  too,  may 
do  somethisg  in  the  service  of  human- 
ity. Her  life  has  been  an  inspiration 
to  many;  her  courage  to  do  and  say 
the  thing  she  believed  right  makes 
others  wish  to  do  likewise. 

I  shall  always  cherish  the  memory 
of  her  coming  into  the  church  to  take 
her  place  by  the  side  of  her  venerable 


father;  calm,  serene,  queenly.  The 
quiet  dignity  of  her  bearing  and  the 
beauty  of  her  face  a  benediction.  Oft- 
en she  was  as  one  who  had  an  inner 
light  glowing  which  shed  her  joy  and 
happiness  to  all  who  saw  her.  Her 
place  will  be  empty;  yet  her  influence 
will  be  ever  present  to  inspire  and 
guide  the  rest  of  us. 

Let  us  not  grieve  too  greatly  at 
her  passing;  she  would  not  have  it  so. 
Rather  let  us  rejoice  that  in  the 
•goodness  and  wisdom  of  God  we  have 
been  privileged  to  have  the  benefit  of 
her  sojourn  here. 

Janie  Klutz. 


FAITHFUL  AS  A  MISSIONARY  WORKER 


Sweet  memories  of  a  beautiful  and 
useful  life  is  the  heritage  left  the 
Woman's  Missionary  Society  of  Cen- 
tral M.  E.  Church,  in  the  passing  of 
our  own  beloved  Jenn  Coltrane. 

From  early  childhood  she  was  iden- 
tified with  the  organization,  always 
ready  to  give  unstintedly  of  her 
time,  her  talent  and  her  means  to  the 
great  work.  Truly  the  shadows  have 
fallen  heavily  upon  us  and  we  will 
greatly  miss  her. 

It  is  a  sad  privilege  to  recount  the 
noble  qualities  of  heart  and  mind  of 
those  we  love  when  they  have  enter- 
ed into  Higher  and  Holier  Services, 
into  the  region  of  Greater  Progress 
and  stand  upon  Higher  Ground,  to 
which  the  favored  and  faithful  are 
called. 

We  know  how  we  miss  them  and 
bow  our  hearts  ache  with  longing  and 
loneliness,  with  the  desire  to  keep  and 


call  them  back,  but  in  our  greatest 
loneliness  and  need  there  comes  grad- 
ually into  our  hearts  heaven-sent 
praise  to  God  that  they  were  our  own, 
that  we  were  permitted  to  love  them, 
to  be  near  them  and  to  learn  from 
them. 

Jenn  has  been  taken  from  us  in  the 
midst  of  her  usefulness,  and  our  loss 
is  immeasurable.  Therefore  loving, 
hoping  and  believing  in  the  Guard- 
ianship of  God  we  leave  our  dear 
friend  secure  in  His  eternal  love. 

Goodnight!  beloved 

Sleep  and  take  thy  re§t 

Lay    down    thy    head    upon     the 

Saviour's  breast 
We  loved  thee  well,  but 
Jesus  loved  thee  best." 

Mrs.    Ellen  Pemberton 
Woman's  Missionary  Society. 
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UNITED  DAUGHTERS  OF  THE  CONFEDERACY 


We  seldom  think  of  death  until  the 
shadow  crosses  our  own  pathway, 
hiding  from  view  loved  ones  and 
friends  who  are  bound  to  us  by  ties 
of  deep  affection. 

When  the  light  is  thus  obscured, 
when  the  shock  is  sudden,  we  stand 
appalled,  and  like  a  child  crying  in 
the  night,  we  feel  keenly  our  helpless- 
ness. 

When  the  announcement  came  that 
"Miss  Jenn"  had  suddenly  passed 
away,  the  shadow  spread  to  every 
house  in  the  community,  carrying 
sadness  to  every  heart. 

"Miss  Jenn",  (as  she  was  lovingly 
called  by  ail  who  knew  her)  was  a 
lady  of  exceptional  attainments. 
Thorough  in  education,  refinement 
and  culture,  possessing  in  a  high  de- 
gree those  christian  graces  which 
came  from  careful  rearing. 

She  possessed  the  gift  of  sympa- 
thy, friendliness  and  patience,  conse- 
quently   she    was    ever    solicitous    for 


the  welfare  of  humanity  in  general. 

She  was  a  believer  in  a  standard  of 
high  civic  virtue,  and  gave  to  the 
community  the  best  she  had  and  lock- 
ed for  the  best  in  others. 

In  her  untimely  passing  the  city 
has  lost  a  most  able,  worthy  and  de- 
voted leader,  the  state  and  nation,  a 
wise,  patriotic  and  self-sacrificing 
citizen,  and  we,  her  co-workers,  shall 
mourn  because  of  the  absence  of  a 
valued  counsellor,  trusted  companion 
and  loved  personal  friend. 

But  we  bow  our  heads  in  humble 
submission  and  thank  God  for  the 
privilege  of  having  had  such  a 
member,  such  a  friend  and  co-worker. 

Our  sympathy  goes  out  to  her  be- 
reaved family,  and  we  pray  God  to 
give  them  the  faith  and  courage  to 
carry  on. 

Mrs,  E.  K.  Willis, 
Dodson    Ramseur    Chapter 

U.  D.  C. 


THE  COLONIAL  DAMES 


The  community  has  never  been 
more  profoundly  shocked  or  deeply 
grieved  as  Concord  was,  on  Tuesday 
when  the  news  came  that  Jenn  Col- 
trane  had  died  Monday  night,  Sep- 
tember 4th.  in  a  New  York  hospital. 

The  passing  of  this  fine  woman 
from  our  midst,  will  be  felt  in  every 
circle  in  which  she  moved,  for  she 
was  an  integral  moving  force  in  ev- 
erything with  which  sh2  was  associ- 
ated. 

When  Cabarrus  County  Committee 
of  Colonial  Dames  was  founded  about 
eighteen    years    ago,    Jenn    was    our 


first  chairman,  resigning  a  year  later 
to  accept  a  high  office  in  the  National 
Society  of  D.  A.  R. 

Born  with  the  qualities  of  leader- 
ship she  exemplified  most  fittingly 
that  combination  of  business,  grace 
and  charm,  with  accurate  judgment 
and  clear  thinking  which  made  the 
women  of  a  generation  ago  such  a 
power  in  the  colonies. 

She  was  always  enthusiastic,  help- 
ful and  interested  in  the  work  of  the 
Society  and  it  was  through  her  sug- 
gestion and  help  that  the  Society  was 
able  tc  assist  and  maintain  a  Moon- 
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light  School  for  Cabarrus  County,  a 
work  so  ably  begun  and  exceeded  by 
by  the  Woman's  Club  of  Concord. 

And  now  she  has  gone  higher  to 
work  in  the  Master's  vineyard  where 
only  rare  spirits  are  chosen! 

Though,  we  bow  our  heads  to  the 
Father's  will  acknowledging  that  He 
does  all  things  right,  cur  hearts  are 


heavy  with  grief  over  the  loss  of  our 
friend. 

We  are  grateful  we  had  her  with 
us  for  a  season,  for  our  lives  are  rich- 
er by  far,  because  she  passed  our 
way. 

Mrs.  Archie  Cannon. 


HER  INFLUENCE  AS  A  TEACHER 


It  is  difficult  to  pay  a  just  tribute 
to  our  beloved  teacher,  Miss  Jenn 
Coltrane,  as  words  are  inadequate 
and  any  effort  too  feeble  to  do  justice 
to  this  noble  woman. 

We,  the  members  of  her  Sunday 
School  class,  which  she  served  so 
faithfully  and  efficiently,  stand  with 
bowed  heads,  and  aching  hearts  and 
give  thanks  to  God  for  her  inspiring 
messages  and  fine  example  of  undy- 
ing faith. 

The  memory  of  her  untiring  labor 


for  her  class  will  forever  be  an  in- 
spiration, for  she  served  with  a  rare 
devotion. 

Her  place  cannot  be  filled  but 
earth  is  fairer  because  she  lived  here, 
and  our  eternal  abiding  place  seems 
dearer  because  there  we  shall  again 
feel  her  strong  handclasp  and  see  her 
smiling  face. 

Mrs.  H.  S.  Williams, 
Ellen  Pemberton  S.  S.  Class. 


EXPRESSION  FROM  THE  D.  A.  R. 


Daughters  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution and  their  many  friends  in  all 
parts  of  the  country  were  shocked  to 
learn  of  the  tragic  passing  of  Miss 
Jenn  Winslow  Coltrane  on  Septem- 
ber 4,  1934. 

Her  impressive  appearance,  charm- 
ing manner,  literary  and  intellectual 
attainments  and  loyalty  to  friends 
gave  her  a  high  place  in  the  councils 
of  the  National  Organization  and 
made  her  an  outstanding  figure  in 
any  gathering.  Always  interested  in 
public  affairs,  a  fluent  and  eloquent 
speaker,  with   a   genius   for   untiring 


efforts  in  following  an  undertaken 
task,  she  years  ago  easily  took  her 
place  as  one  of  the  State's  most  valu- 
able and  useful  citizens. 

Her  splendid  work  in  the  high  office 
of  Historian  General,  as  State  His- 
torian, and  as  Regent  of  the  local 
chapter  won  for  her  the  highest 
praise  and  commendation.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  note  both  she  and  her 
mother,  Mariam  Winslow  Coltrane 
were  charter  members  of  the  Cabar- 
rus Black  Boys  Chapter. 

Our  President  General,  Mrs.  Rus- 
sell   W.    Magner    of     Massachusetts, 
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wa^  represented  at  the  last  rites  by 
Mrs.  W.  H.  Belk  of  Charlotte.  State 
Regent. 

"The  noise  of  the  mallet  and  chisel 
is  scarcely  quenched,  the  trumpets 
are  hardly  done  blowing,  when,  trail- 


ing with  her  clouds  of  glory,  this 
bappy-starred,  spirit  shoots  into  the 
realms  of  the  eternal." 

Mrs.  Janie  Patterson  Wagoner 
Cabarrus  Black  Boys  Chapter. 


WOMAN'S  CLUB  MEMBER 


I  voice  the  sentiment  of  The  Wom- 
an's Club,  in  giving  expression  of 
deep  sorrow  for  the  untimely  death  of 
Jenn  Coltrane.  once  serving  as  presi- 
dent of  the  organization. 

Gifted,  unselfish,  noble  in  purpose, 
she  pointed  to  higher  things  and  led 
the  way,  leaving  a  memory  unsullied 
to  devotion  of  civic  work.  She  pos- 
sessed a  personality  that  radiated 
friendship  to  every  one  with  whom 
she  came  in  contact. 


When  I  contemplate  the  life  that 
had  been  hers  below:  and  fix  my 
thoughts  on  all  the  glow  to  which  her 
crescent  would  have  grown,  I  realiz- 
ed, "There  is  a  divinity  that  shapes 
our  end,"  and  the  same,  as  poetically 
expressed  by  Lord  Tennyson.  "Nev- 
er morning  wore  to  evening,  but  some 
heart  did  break." 

Mrs.  Ada  Rogers  Gorman. 


HER  PASTOR'S  TRIBUTE 


Miss  Jenn  Coltrane  was  a  pioneer 
in  the  Realm  of  Spirit.  She  was  not 
content  to  abide  "at  the  edge  of  cul- 
tivation." She  heard  that  everlast- 
ing Whisper  saying  tbat  there  was 
something  beyond  the  ranges,  and  so 
she  climbed  the  peaks  and  peered  be- 
yond. She  charted  the  vast  domain 
of  the  human  spirit  and  never  grew 
impatient  with  the  rest  of  us  when  we 
failed  to  see  as  she  did.  Her  experi- 
ence since  promotion  into  the  realm 
of  the  Immortals  cannot  be  altogeth- 
er new,  for  she  had  bethought  her- 
self many  times  o'er  the  Highways  of 
God  to  the  Throne  itself. 

She  was  a  Dorcas  of  her  dav.  ply- 
ing  the  bodkin,  and  teaching  others 
to  do  so,  that  the  leafy-thin  garments 
of  the  poor  might  have  something 
added  thereto. 

Measured  by  every  standard   she 


took  first  rank  among  women.  In 
labors  abundant;  in  devotion  to  her 
home  and  loved  ones,  unsurpassed;  in 
service  to  her  church  and  community, 
tireless.  Let  us  not  think  that  we 
are  poorer  because  she  has  gone  from 
us;  rather  let  us  know  that  we  are 
richer  because  she  has  lived  in  our 
midst. 

"Again  a  parting  sail  we  see — 
Another     boat     has     left     the 
shore, 

A  kinder  soul  on  board  has  she 
Than  ever  left  the  land  before : 

And  as  her  outward    course,    she 
bends. 
Sit  closer,  friends." 

Rev.  W.  L.  Hutchins, 
Pastor  Central  M.  E.  Church. 
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U.  D.  C.  TO  OBSERVE  ANNIVERSARY 

By  Mrs.  John  Huske  Anderson,  Historian-General,  U.  D.  C. 


There  is  to  be  a  birthday  celebra- 
tion throughout  the  United  Daugh- 
ters of  the  Confederacy  on  Monday, 
September  10,  in  observance  of 
Founder's  Day,  emphasizing  the  for- 
tieth year  of  the  organization  of 
southern  women.  This  idea  was 
adopted  at  the  1933  general  conven- 
tion, proposed  by  the  historian-gener- 
al, in  order  that  the  accomplishments 
of  the  U.  D.  C.  might  be  better  known 
by  its  members. 

To  that  end  the  year's  historical 
program,  "Forty  Years  With  the  U. 
D.  C,"  was  dedicated  to  the  faithful 
women  pioneers,  for  their  years  of 
faithful  service  has  made  possible 
the  strong  organization  today. 

The  president-general,  Mrs.  W.  E. 
Massey  of  Arkansas,  has  sent  cut  at- 
tractive birthday  invitations  to  all 
chapters,  urging  them  to  observe 
Founder's  Day.  and  that  a  birthday 
offering  of  a  penny  a  year  be  given 
by  each  member,  in  honor  of  the  40 
years  of  the  U.  D.  C. 

An  accomplishment  of  1934  has 
brought  the  U.  D.  C.  before  the  pub- 
lic by  means  of  its  official  publication, 
the  Southern  Magazine  (Wytheville, 
Va.),  and  recent  issues  have  given 
sketches  of  various  phases  of  work 
during  these  40  years.  It  is  seldom 
that  at  the  age  of  40  such  a  worth- 
while activity  can  be  started  as  has 
been  done  through  the  Southern 
Magazine,  but  the  U.  D.  C.  in  its 
middle  age  is  looking  forward  to  fur- 
ther usefulness  in  its  magazine. 

On  this  40th  birthday  every  chap- 
ter and  every  state's  division  is  ex- 
pected to  present  its  history  to  date 


so  that  this  anniversary  will  be  a 
real  historical  event  in  the  life  of  the 
U.  D.  C. 

The  historical  department  has  re- 
ceived many  kind  messages  of  good 
will  from  those  outside  the  U.  D.  C, 
who  have  watched  the  growth  of  this 
society  and  are  congratulating  us  on 
our  40th  birthday. 

Among  the  messages  of  birthday 
greetings  I  have  received  the  follow- 
ing from  Marquis  James,  well-known 
Pulitzer  prize  author  of  New  York: 
"It  is  a  pleasure  to  greet  the  United 
Daughters  of  the  Confederacy.  No  or- 
ganization growing  out  of  the  War 
Between  the  States  has  so  impressed 
itself  upon  the  life  of  our  country  as 
has  the  U.  D.  C,  and  it  :*s  significant 
that  65  years  after  Appomattox,  the 
vitality  of  the  splendid  society  should 
manifest  itself  in  a  useful  and  in- 
spiring publication.  It  will  keep 
alive  many  ideals  and  recollections 
which  will  mean  much  to  the  coming 
generation.  As  one  whose  work  has 
brought  him  in  rather  close  touch 
with  the  south,  it  is  a  pleasure  to 
wish  the  U.  D.  C.  many  happy  re- 
turns of  its  birthday." 

So  this  40th  birthday  will  be  ob- 
served from  coast  to  coast  by  chap- 
ters north  of  the  Mason  &  Dixon  line, 
and  even  by  southern  women  in  Par- 
is, Fiance.  They  will  recall  the  fact 
that  on  September  10,  1894,  at  Nash- 
ville, Tenn.,  Mrs  Caroline  Merri- 
wether  Goodlett  of  that  city,  presided 
over  the  first  general  meeting  of  the 
Daughters  of  the  Confederacy.  This 
patriotic  woman  had  publicly  issued 
a  call  for  all  Women's  societies  of  the 
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War  Between  the  States,  to  unite  un- 
der one  organization. 

In  Missouri,  Mississippi,  Texas,  Vir- 
ginia and  Georgia  there  were  already 
societies  calling  themselves  Daugh- 
ters of  the  Confederacy,  but  the  hon- 
or of  uniting  them  into  a  confedera- 
tion goes  to  this  Tennessee  Daughter 
who  was  elected  the  first  president. 
Closely  associated  with  Mrs.  Good- 
let  was  Mrs.  Lucien  Raines  of  Sa- 
vannah, Ga.  She  was  made  first  vice- 
president  of  the  organization,  being 
assigned  the  work  of  organizing  the 
seven  South  Atlantic  states.  And 
well  did  she  perform  her  task  for 
each  state  was  eager  to  unite  in  this 
Confederate  work. 

Nashville  chapter  was  given  No.  1, 
Savannah  No.  2  and  Wilmington  N. 
C.  No.  3.  The  beloved  Mrs.  William 
M.  Parley  was  the  organizer  for 
North  Carolina,  and  her  name  has 
been  handed  down  as  the  mother  of 
this  division. 

The  name  adopted  for  the  new  or- 
ganization was  National  Daughters 
of  the  Confederacy,  but  m  1896  it  was 
changed  to  United  Daughters  of  the 
Confederacy. 

An  appropriate  badge  was  chosen, 
with  the  design  of  Mrs.  L.  H.  Raines, 
being  a  reproduction  of  the  Confed- 
erate (Stars  and  Bars)  flag,  sur- 
rounded by  a  laurel  wreath  with  the 
monogram  U.  D.  C.  and  the  dates 
1861-1865. 

The  emblem  selected  was  the  five- 
pointed  cotton  boll  on  the  points  of 
which  are  the  words  "Think,  live, 
love,  bear,  pray." 

The  objects  of  the  organization 
were:  Historical.  Benevolent,  Edu- 
cational    and      Social,     its     purpose 


being     perpetual,     and    non-political. 

The  high  aims  of  this  organization 
were  set  forth:  "To  honor  the  memo- 
ry of  those  who  served  and  those  who 
fell  in  the  service  of  the  Confederate 

States;  to  protect,  preserve  and  mark 
places  made  historic  by  Confederate 
valor;  to  collect  and  preserve  the  ma- 
terial for  a  truthful  history  of  the 
War  Between  the  States;  to  record 
the  part  taken  by  southern  women  in 
patient  endurance  of  hardship;  to 
fulfill  the  sacred  duty  of  benevolence 
towards  the  survivors  and  their  de- 
pendents; to  assist  descendants  of 
worthy  Confederates  to  secure  educa- 
tion; and  to  cherish  the  ties  of  friend- 
ship among  the  members  of  this  or- 
ganization." 

In  the  charter  of  incorporation  of 
the  U.  D.  C,  the  Confederate  flag  was 
registered  at  Washington  as  the  offi- 
cial insignia  of  the  United  Daughters 
of  the  Confederacy,  and  is  recognised 
as  such  by  other  patriotic  societies. 
Whenever  the  U.  D.  C.  participates 
in  any  public  function  it  is  carried 
with  the  United  States  flag  and  al- 
ways hung  in  U.  D.  C.  gatherings 
with  the  latter  flag,  to  which  the  U. 
D.  C.  pays  honor  and  allegiance.  In 
the  hearts  of  the  Daughters  runs  this 
sentiment : 

"The  Stars  and  Bars    is    furled, 

but  loved  the  same — 
And    through    its    bloody    stains, 

we  Jove    the    name    of    Stars 

and  Stripes, 
For  which  we  fight  today — 
The  eld  cause  is  not  lost  but  laid 

away — 
So  do  not  say  forget." 
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EARLY  HISTORY  AND  ORGANIZATION 
OF  THE  BOYS'  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL 

(Industrial  School  Journal,  Lancaster,  Ohio) 


The  man  who  was  most  responsible 
for  the  location  and  organization  of 
the  Boys'  Industrial  School,  was  Carl 
Gustav  Remelin  of  Cincinnati.  He 
was  born  in  Heilbronn,  Germany  in 
1814,  and  was  the  son  of  a  successful 
business  man;  was  educated  in  the 
German  schools  and  under  German 
tutors.  The  family  immigrated  to 
the  United  States  and  settled  in  Cin- 
cinnati in  1833.  He  died  in  Cincin- 
ati  in  1892. 

Mr.  Remelin  became  a  business  man 
and  accumulated  considerable  wealth. 
He  took  an  active  interest  in  politics 
and  served  in  the  legislature.  Through 
political  appointments  he  served  on 
commissions  and  investigating  com- 
mittees. 

In  April,  1856,  Governor  Salmon  P. 
Chase  nominated  Mr.  Remelin  as  one 
of  three  committees  to  investigate  re- 
form chools  and  report  their  recom- 
mendations to  the  legislature  in  1857. 
After  reading  everything  he  could 
find  on  reform  schools  and  visiting 
several  schools  in  Ohio  and  other 
states,  he  was  convinced  that  while 
they  were  fair  schools  of  their  kind, 
they  were  still  inadequate  to  the  needs 
of  the  State.  The  institutions  he  vis- 
ited reminded  him  too  much  of  pris- 
ons. When  he  asked  if  there  were 
not  reform  schools  without  the  pris- 
on atmosphere,  he  was  told  that  he 
would  not  find  any  of  this  kind  in 
America.  Remelin  then  turned  his 
attention  to  Europe  for  a  model  in- 
titution  for  delinquent  boys.  Because 


the  State  made  no  provision  for  a 
commissioner  to  go  to  Europe,  he 
combined  private  business  and  official 
State  business  and  went  at  his  own 
expense.  He  visited  many  institu- 
tions in  England,  Germany,  Switzer- 
land, Belgium  and  France.  The  Ma- 
tray  Institution  in  France  pleased 
him  the  most  of  all  because  (1)  It 
did  not  savor  the  prison  atmosphere, 
(2)  economy  was  practiced,  (3)  there 
was  a  thorough  clerical  supervision,  . 
(4)  boys,  became  good  gardeners,  fine 
mechanics  and  trusty  laborers.  (5) 
characters  were  reformed,  (6)  there 
was  a  system  of  reward  and  punish- 
ment, which  he  thought  to  be  the 
"best  promptings  to  virtue  and  the 
truest  check  on  vice."  He  talked  to 
many  boys  and  concluded  that  refor- 
mation was  actually  taking  place. 

Upon  Remelin's  return  to  the  Uni- 
ted States  he  made  a  verbal  report  of 
bis  findings  to  his  fellow  commission- 
ers who  ordered  him  to  draw  up  a  for- 
mal written  report  to  submit  to  Gov- 
ernor Chase  for  his  approval  and  sub- 
mission to  the  legislature.  The  Gov- 
ernor sent  the  report  to  the  legisla- 
ture in  January,  1857.  The  necessary 
legislation  for  establishing  the  Indus- 
tria  School  was  enacted.  The  same 
board  of  commissioners  was  author- 
ized by  the  legislature  to  purchase 
the  requisite  land  and  erect  suitable, 
buildings. 

After  visiting  many  sites  in  the 
State  Remelin  finally  recommended  to 
the  board  the  purchase  of  1-  100  acres 
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near  Lancaster,  Ohio,  for  $10,000. 
The  main  reason  for  this  site  was  the 
unquestioned  healthfulnes(s  of  this  lo- 
cality. The  only  objection  to  it  was 
that  it  was  not  rich  enough  to  raise 
corn,  though  everybody  conceded  its 
suitability  for  fruit  culture  and  veg- 
etable gardening.  The  board  ratified 
Remelin's  recommendation.  Before 
final  action  was  taken  on  the  pur- 
chase of  the  land,  Governor  Chase 
made  a  personal  inspection  of  the 
site.  He  came  on  a  bright  July  morn- 
ing and  was  immediately  taken  to  the 
highest  point  on  the  farm,  where  he 
had  a  fine  view  of  the  surrounding 
country  for  miles.  The  first  words 
he  uttered,  were,  "Why,  gentlemen, 
the  air  is^  so  pure  here  that  I  think 
that  we  might  hear  the  angels  sing!" 
The  purchase  was  consummated  in 
the  fall  of  1857. 

The  first  family  building  for  hous- 
ing forty  boys  was  a  double  log  cabin 
and  cost  $2,000.48,  exceeding  th  esti- 
mated cost  by  48cts,  which  the  officers 
paid  out  of  their  own  pockets.  It 
was  ready  for  occupancy  in  Novem- 
ber.,, 1857.  The  first  inmates,  twelve 
in  number,  came  from  the  Cincinnati 
House  of  Refuge  and  the  penitentia- 
ry. They  were  brought  unchained 
and  with  only  two  unarmed  guards, 
none  attempted  to  escape.  Truly  a 
great  surprise  to  their  former  guards. 

At  the  request  of  Governor  Chase, 
Remelin  reluctantly  became  the  first 
"Resident  Chief  Officer"  on  the  farm 
Under  a  temporary  appointment  as  of 
April  22,  1857,  with  a  salary  of  $1,- 
500  and  traveling  expenses.  Because 
of  a  lack  of  special  training,  and  his 
business  connections,  he  declined  to 
accept  permanent  employment. 

Remelin   resigned   his   official   du- 


ties with  the  institution  following 
Governor  Chase's  appointment  to 
George  H.  Howe  as  the  first  Super- 
intendent, on  January  1,  1859.  Reme- 
lin was  an  occasional  visitor  to  the  in- 
stitution and  on  one  occasion  remark- 
ed, "The  farm  was  a  much  finer  insti- 
tution in  buildings  and  such  like  mat- 
ters than  I  would  have  ever  made  it." 
Thus  we  have  have  the  expression  of 
a  man  who  did  not  hesitate  to  give 
praise  to  whom  praise  was  due.  He 
rejoiced  that  many  a  youth  who  would 
have  been  sent  to  county  jails  and 
state  prisons  could  now  be  sent  to  a 
state  farm  where  they  could  enjoy 
"country  air,  rural  work,  and  freer 
discipline." 

The  Boys'  Industrial  School  is  locat- 
ed on  the  third  highest  point  in  the 
State,  six  miles  South  of  Lancaster, 
among  the  beautiful  hills  of  Fairfield 
county,  and  is.  reached  by  the  Lancas- 
ter traction  line  and  an  excellent 
scenic  State  road.  The  grounds  proper 
contain  approximately  50  acres  of  roll- 
ing, irregular  land,  which  nature  un- 
stintingly  endowed  with  rustic  beau- 
ty. Its  slopes  and  deep  ravines  are 
generously  dotted  by  clumps  of  pines 
and  other  varieties  of  trees.  The  en- 
tire acreage  is  a  well-kept  lawn  which 
is  gorgeous  with  color  from  flowers  of 
every  hue  throughout  the  summer. 
The  rugged  beauty  softened  by  the 
hand  of  man  makes  our  campus  un- 
equalcd  by  any  other  of  our  State  in- 
stitutions. 

The  Industrial  School  is  one  of  the 
23  State  institutions  in  the  Ohio  De- 
partment of  Public  Welfare.  The 
Superintendent  is  responsible  to  the 
Director  of  the  Department  of  Public 
Welfare  for  the  administration  of  the 
School     and    the    supervision    of     its 
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wards,  both  resident  and  on  parole. 
The  Superintendent  has  an  Assistant 
Superintendent,  a  Chief  Clerk,  the  fi- 
nancial officer,  a  Disciplinarian,  and 
heads  of  the  various  departments  to 
assist  him  in  the  operation  of  the  in- 
stituton. 

The  superntendent's  home  contains 
the  executive  offices.  The  Main  build- 
ing is  used  for  offices  and  officers' 
quarters.  The  Post,  Office,  the  As- 
sistant Superintendent's  office,  and 
the  Admitting  office  are  located  in 
this  building.  There  are  two  central- 
ized dining  rooms  and  kitchens,  one 
for  the  smaller  boys  and  one  for  larg- 
er boys.  There  are  two  school  build- 
ings for  the  two  groups  of  boys.  We 
have  a  beautiful  chapel,  with  a  seat- 
ing capacity  of  1.200,  which  is  cen- 
trally located.  Aside  from  the  relig- 
ious services,  it  is  used  for  moving 
pictures,  lectures  and  other  various 
forms  of  entertainment. 

In  addition  to  the  85  farm  and  in- 
stitution buildings,  we  have  15  large 
brick  cottages,  which  are  equipped 
with  modern  conveniences  and  are 
built  on  the  dormitory  plan.  A  cot- 
tage usually  has  somewhere  between 
45  and  80  boys  in  it.  They  are  situ- 
ated on  the  outline  of  a  huge  horse- 
shoe at  the  open  end  of  which  is  situ- 
ated the  Administration  Cottage  and 
the  Superintendent's  home.  Three  of 
our  cottages,  hereafter  referred  to  as 
families,  are  for  the  smaller  inmates 
— two  for  white  boys  and  one  for  the 
colored  boys — and  are  located  on  the 
East  Side  of  the  institution  grounds. 
We  have  two  colored  families  for  the 
larger  boys  on  the  West  Side.  The 
receiving  and  correctional  families 
are  mixed. 

Each  family  is  under  the  supervi- 


officially  referred  to  as  Family  Officer 
sion  of  a  man  and  his  wife  and  are 
and  Matron.  They  are  responsible 
for  the  supervision  and  welfare  of  the 
boys  while  they  are  in  the  family. 
They  assume  as  nearly  as  possible, 
the  role  of  parents.  The  Family  offi- 
cer is  assited  by  a  Relief  Officer,  who 
presdies  over  the  family  in  his  ab- 
sence. The  boys  are  under  the  super- 
vision and  care  of  the  night  watch- 
man from  8:00  p.  m.  until  arising  in 
the  morning.  If  a  boy  becomes  un- 
co-operative or  recalcitrant  and  refus- 
es to  obey  the  Family  officer  or  his 
assistant,  he  is  referred  to  our  Dis- 
ciplinarian, who  officially  takes  what 
action  he  deems  necessary. 

We  have  long  realized  that  "All 
work  and  no  play,  makes  Jack  a  dull 
boy."  We  have  a  well  organized  ath- 
letic department  under  the  direction 
and  supervision  of  the  Assistant  Su- 
perintendent and  the  Military  In- 
structor. Provision  is  made  for  boys 
to  participate  in  outdoor  games  and 
sports  on  their  own  family  play 
grounds  during  the  summer  months. 
Each  Family  officer  selects  a  ball 
team,  which  competes  with  other  fam- 
ily teams  in  their  league.  The  fami- 
lies are  grouped  into  three  leagues  as 
follows:  small  boys,  intermediate 
boys  and  larger  boys.  These  games 
are  usually  played  on  Saturdays.  At 
the  close  of  the  outdoor  season  the 
winning  families  in  the  respective 
leagues  are  awarded  a  pennant, 
which  they  display  in  their  cottage 
reading  and  recreation  rooms.  Much 
interest  is  taken  in  the  annual  Fourth 
cf  July  Field  Day.  The  winners  in 
the  various,  contests  are  given  appro- 
priate awards  for  their  success.  Bas- 
ketball is  our  principal  winter  sport 
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v  for  the  intermediate  and  larger  boys, 
and  indoor  baseball  for  the  smaller 
boys.  At  the  close  of  the  season  the 
winning  families  of  the  leagues  are 
awarded  a  pennant.  In  the  winter 
they  spend  their  evenings  in  the  fam- 
ily school  or  recreation  room,  where 
they  may  play  games,  read,  or  other- 
wise amuse  themselves,  if,  of  course, 
they  do  not  disturb  their  fellow  in- 
mates. 

In  the  summer  months,  boys  arise 
at  5:  30  A.  M.  and  retire  at  8:00  P. 
M.  During  the  winter  months  they 
arise  half  an  hour  later.  They  as- 
semble from  detaail  to  their  families 
at  11:30  A.  M.  and  5:00  P.  M.  One- 
half  hour  is  used  for  toilet  before  the 
noon  and  evening  meals,  which  are 
served  in  the  two  centralized  dining 
rooms. 

Aside  from  moral,  religious,  educa- 
tional and  vocational  phases  of  our 
school,  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  that  it  is  necessary  for  us  to 
stress  discipline  per  se;  because,  for 
one  reason  or  another  most  of  our 
boys  have  not  always  had  regular, 
strict  and  consistent  discipline  in 
their  home  environment.  We  have 
long  believed  that  military  disciplne 
is  one  of  the  best  types  of  discipline, 
as  it  yields  itself  to  training  the 
youths  to  respect  authority,  our  flag, 
"  and  the  institutions  for  which  it 
stands.  It  also  teaches  him  the  value 
of  concerted  action  and  teamwork.  It 
trains  the  youth  to  be  a  more  co-or- 
dinate individual.  In  addition  it  pro- 
vides an  efficient  method  of  handling 
boys  in  relatively  large  groups  in  the 
institution. 

We  have  nine  drill  families.  The 
family  company  is  made  up  of  forty 
boys.       During    the    winter    months 


a  half  day  every  other  week.  These 
each  company  drills  in  the  armory 
drills,  for  the  most  part,  are  in  the 
rudiments  of  the  soldier.  Part  of  the 
period  is  given  over  to  basketball 
practice.  In  the  spring  and  summer, 
each  company  drills  a  half-day  per 
week.  A  portion  of  the  drill  period 
is  used  for  swimming  in  the  pool  lo- 
cated in  the  armory.  Rivalry  between 
the  companies  is  strong.  Dress  pa- 
rade is  held  every  Saturday  evening 
at  six  o'clock  during  the  summer 
months.  Our  annual  Military  Day 
comes  in  September.  Competitive 
drills  are  held  between  companies  in 
the  three  battalions,  followed  by  the 
usual  dress  parade.  The  company 
from  each  battalion  receiving  the 
highest  score  is,  given  a  drill  pennant 
and  saber,  Sam  Browne  belt,  and 
monetary  remuneration. 

The  Military  Instructor  deserves 
much  credit  for  his  commendable  mil- 
itary organization.  Besides  the  regu- 
lar military  drill,  he  is  responsible 
for  the  proficient  rifle  drill  before 
breakfast  in  season  and  on  Saturday 
evenings  preceding  dress  parade. 

Our  section  would  not  be  complete 
without  calling  s,pecial  attention  to 
our  band  of  approximately  fifty  piec- 
es. It  is  under  the  direction  of  an  in- 
structor with  years  of  experience  who 
has  a  reputation  throughout  the  state 
for  developing  creditable  musicians  in 
a  short  period  of  time.  We  feel  safe 
in  saying  that  the  band  does  more  to 
enliven  our  institution  activities  dur- 
ing the  summer  season  than  any  oth- 
er one  organization.  We  cannot,  how- 
ever, separate  it  from  our  military 
organization.  Each  seems,  to  invig- 
orate the  other.  It  is,  indeed,  a  beau- 
tiful sight  to  witness  our  military  pa- 
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rades  en  Saturday  evenings.  It  is 
not  uncommon  for  hundreds  to  visit 
our  institution  for  these  parades.  Our 
band  concerts  on  Sunday  evenings  at 
6  o'clock  in  the  open  band  stand  are 
widely  attended  and  appreciated.  For 
the  final  concert  last  year,  512  auto- 
mobiles were  counted  and  the  attend- 
ance was  estimated  to  be  2,000  people. 
Besides  the  activities  of  the  band  in 
the  institution,  it  has  many  outside 
engagements  within  a  radus  of  thir- 
ty-five miles. 

In  addition  to  his  arduous  duties 
wth  the  band,  the  instructor  trains 
and  directs  the  School  Choir  of  forty 
to  fifty  voices. 

Although  we  are  reasonably  proud 
of  our  institutional  set-up,  we  are  not 
claiming  for  it  anything  lkie  perfec- 
tion; in  fact,  much  of  the  equipment 
in  a  number  of  our  shops  is  antiquat- 
ed and  should  be  replaced.  Addi- 
tonal  equipment  is  needed  in  many  of 
the  departments.  In  scarcely  any  of 
our  vocational  departments  do  we 
have  equipment  comparable  to  that 
found  in  our  modern  public  schools. 
The  outstanding  needs  of  the  institu- 
tion at  this  time  are  as  follows: 

1.  In  order  to  make  the  institution 
more  nearly  self-sustaining,  addition- 
al farm  land  should  be  purchased  con- 
tiguous to  ours. 

3.  The  building  in  which  our 
creation  of  our  boys  have  remained 
practcally  the  same  for  the  past  38 
years.  The  gymnasium,  known  as 
Jennings's  Hall,  was  modern  and  ad- 
equate at  the  time  it  was  built;  how- 
ever, it  is  woefully  out  of  date  now 
and  does  not  afford  sufficient  space  or 
equipment  for  the  proper  recreation 
of  our  inmates.     The  gymnasium  has 


only  one  basketball  court;  thus  only 
a  few  boys  can  participate  in  the 
game,  and  the  seating  capacity  for 
spectators  is  decidedly  limited.  The 
swimming  pool  is  very  small  and  is 
considerably  out  of  date  with  respect 
to  the  modern  concepts  of  sanitation. 
In  this,  connection  the  construction  of 
an  outsde  swimming  pool  is  strongly 
urged. 

3.  The  building  in  which  our 
quartermaster  department  and  court 
office  are  housed  is  an  old  structure 
and  should  be  razed  and  a  modern 
building  constructed  in  its  place. 

4.  Three  new  cottages  should  be 
erected  in  the  near  future.  The  old 
Union  and  Ohio  cottages  were  con- 
demned last  year,  the  former  having 
already  been  razed.  The  Auglaze 
cottage  is  very  old  ana  should  be  re- 
placed. 

5.  A  modern  sewage  disposal 
plant  in  a  new  location  is  recommend- 
ed. 

6.  Telephone  cables  for  our  tun- 
nels appear  advisable,  as  many  of  our 
telephone  poles  are  defective  and  will 
have  to  be  replaced  in  the  near  fu- 
ture. In  the  end  cables  will  be  a  good 
economic  investment,  and  at  the  same 
time  help  to  beautify  our  grounds  by 
removing  unsightly  poles. 

7.  At  the  present  time  the  heat 
for  pasteurizing  milk  is  supplied  by  a 
gas  boiler  which  has  been  in  service 
for  many  years.  Its  continued  oper- 
ation is  not  only  expensive,  but  dan- 
gerous. A  steam  tunnel  to  the  cream- 
ery is  essential  for  its  safe  and  eco- 
nomical operation. 

8.  Modern  dry  cleaning  equipment 
should  be  installed  to  clean  and  help 
preserve  boys'  clothing. 
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EVER  SO  HUMBLE 

By  Emma  Gerberding  Lippard 

PART  I 


Clara  really  examined  the  girl  in 
the  ear  for  the  first  time  the  day  af- 
ter her  homesick  spell.  She  was  al- 
most blind  from  crying.  Her  face  in 
the  mirror  that  morning  had  looked 
so  purple  and  swollen  as  to  be  almost 
unrecognizable.  The  rims  of  her 
eyes  were  blood-red  and  the  whites 
yellow  and  mottled.  She  had  never 
believed  she  could  look  like  that. 

How  well  she  remembered  the  night 
she  had  laughed  scofnrigly.  when  her 
brother  Tom  had  suggested  that  all 
girls  who  go  to  the  city  get  home- 
sick. 

"You're  crazy,"  she  cried.  "Home- 
sick for  a  dump  like  Middleton,  when 
I'll  be  doing  what  I've  always  want- 
ed to  do?"  And  the  city  and  her 
work  had  proved  even  more  glamor- 
ous than  she  had  anticipated.  Yet 
here  she  was,  only  a  month  later, 
purple  from  crying,  red-eyed,  and 
with  aching  limbs.  "I  didn't  know 
it  would  feel  like  this,"  she  choked, 
even  as  she  noticed  the  girl  who  had 
just  gotten  on  the  car  and  was  sitting 
down  opposite. 

She  had  seen  her  before,  and  now, 
all  at  once  she  realized  that  she  had 
formed  a  habit  of  looking  for  this 
particular  passenger,  at  this  place 
every  morning.  She  almost  got  on 
Clara's  car  at  this  corner.  But  un- 
til now  Clara  had  given  her  only  a 
casual,  appreciative  glance.  The  on- 
ly reason  she  noticed  her  at  all  was 
because  she  was  so  perfectly  dressed. 
Unconsciously  Ciara  had  been  telling 
herself,  "That's  the  way  I  shall  look 


after  I  begin  buying  my  own  clothes, 
or  have  time  to  copy  some."  The 
stranger  was  very  simply  clothed. 
There  was  nothing  conspicuous  in 
what  she  wore.  Yet  she  was  as  subt- 
ly different  from  the  other  all-made- 
to-one-pattern  girls  on  the  crowded 
trolley  as  a  fresh  rose  blowing  in  a 
prairie  breeze  is  is  from  a  paper  one. 
Only  someone  studying  the  art  of 
dress  as  Clara  was  would  note  the  dif- 
ference. She  brought  with  her  a 
sense  of  ease  and  perfection  that 
Clara  now  subconsciously  looked  for 
at  this  time  every  morning.  But  she 
had  never  noticed  her  as  a  person,  un- 
til today. 

All  her  life  Clara  had  loved  and 
striven  toward  beauty.  Form,  color, 
fragrance  affected  her  in  a  strange 
but  very  real  way.  She  experienced 
ecstasies  of  pain  and  pleasure  even 
when  a  child,  that  many  people  never 
know,  through  life. 

Even  when  small  she  worshipped 
her  mother's  regular  features  and 
peach-blow  skin,  and  shut  her  eyes 
when  she  kissed  her  father's  rugged 
cheek.  Even  then  the  shapeless, 
shabby  clothes  her  mother  wore  hurt 
and  puzzled  her.  When  she  was  sev- 
en she  once  spent  a  day  of  toilsome 
labor  in  the  fields  picking  wild  flow- 
ers and  vines,  in  the  vague  determi- 
nation of  covering  up  the  ugliness  at 
home  and  making  the  rooms  beautiful. 
When  she  awoke  the  next  morning  no 
one  could  understand  her  tempestous 
grief  became  her  treasures  hung  wilt- 
ed  and   bleak.        When   her    mother's 
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beauty  began  to  fade,  and  sallowness 
and  wrinkles  took  the  place  of  flushed 
soft  curves,  her  childish  heart  almost 
broke.  She  was  generally  a  happy- 
natured  child,  catching  glimpses  of 
fairyland  that  few  others  saw,  but 
her  increasing  tantrums  and  flashes 
of  t  emper  at  this  time  had  a  real 
foundation  of  discouragement  and 
doubt.  She  could  not  understand 
why  anything  had  to  be  ugly,  with 
beauty  so  important. 

Her  attempts  at  beautifying  her- 
self had  met  with  the  usual  good-na- 
tured laughter  and  teasing  that  vani- 
ty in  a  girl  calls  forth  in  a  family  of 
boys.  Tom  Avas  three  years  older 
than  Clara,  and  Jack  two  year  young- 
er. Her  brothers  never  let  her  for- 
get the  fact  that  she  looked  like  her 
father,  while  both  of  the  boys  had 
some  of  their  mother's  good  points. 

It  was  perhaps  this  very  banter 
which  she  so  resented,  that  kept  Cla- 
ra from  growing  morbid  and  self- 
centered.  Sensitive  as  she  was,  had 
she  been  an  only  child  or  had  her  pa- 
rents had  the  means  to  gratify  her 
artistic  cravings,  she  would  undoubt- 
edly have  grown  at  least  tempera- 
mental. But  their  home  was  a  nor- 
mal, happy  one.  The  children  were 
well  fed  and  housed,  and  kept  busy 
with  wholesome  tasks  and  pleasures, 
with  congenial  companions  and  wise 
and  sympathetic  parents. 

Financially  things  had  gone  badly 
with  the  little  family.  The  home  had 
grown  shabbier  and  shabbier,  and  in 
spite  of  Clara's  and  her  mother's  ef- 
forts to  cover  up  ugliness  wth  flow- 
ers and  bareness  with  color,  there 
was  little  left  to  admire  in  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  place.  The  years 
brought  nothing  new  to  replace  what 


was  worn.  The  neighborhood  went 
from  bad  to  worse,  and  smoke,  soot 
and  squalor  gradually  took  the  place 
of  old  trees,  well-trodden  lawns  and 
shabby,  though  friendly,  homes. 

When  Clara  entered  high  scool  her 
one  thought  was  that  she  was  to  be 
an  artist.  She  would  take  a  course 
at  an  art  institute  and  maybe, — her 
heart  beat  wildly  as  she  said  to  her- 
self, maybe,  she  would  later  study 
abroad.  She  elected  everything  in 
the  high  school  course  that  could  be 
of  the  least  help  in  the  pursuit  of  art. 
Drawing,  textiles,  interior  decorat- 
ing, sewing  and  fabrics,  were  her  fa- 
vorite subjects.  By  her  junior  year 
she  realized  that  Paris  would  have  to 
wait  and  perhaps  never  be  hers.  De- 
pression was  affecting  her  father's 
business  sadly.  Tom  had  left  school 
and  was  at  work.  Big  brother-like, 
he  had  even  hinted  that  she  should  be 
looking  for  a  job  herself.  When  she 
entered  her  senior  year  it  was  with  a 
dreadful,  sinking  doubt  in  her  heart 
that  this  might  be  her  last  year  any- 
where in  school.  Art  institute  would 
be  out  of  the  question  unless  condi- 
tions changed.  By  mid-year  she 
felt  certain  that  things  were  worse, 
but  she  still  hugged  to  her  heart  a 
stubborn  hcpe  of  at  least  one  year  at 
the  school  of  design.  "At  least  I 
can  be  a  decorator,"  she  sighed. 
When  spring  term  opened  she  added 
the  words,  "or  a  stylist."  There  was 
a  six  months'  course  in  "clothing." 
Clara  had  a  flair  for  clothes.  Her 
style  was  unerring.  The  colors  she 
chose  for  her  mother  and  herself  did 
much  to  satisfy  her  hungry  sense  of 
perfection. 

But  on  graduation   day,  although 
the  family  were  making  a  mighty  ef- 
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fort  to  be  festive  and  genial  for  her 
sake.  Jack's  words  to  Tom  that  she 
overheard  that  morning  kept  coming 
back  again  and  again.  "Well,  today- 
sees  poor  dad  with  one  less  nail  in  his 
coffin."  And  Tom  had  answered, 
"Yep,  if  Miss  Highhat  will  stop  chas- 
ing ranibows  and  settle  to  a  job." 
That  was  all  she  saw  before  her.  Put- 
ting aside  all  beauty,  all  thoughts  of 
work  she  might  enjoy,  she  must  set- 
tle down  to  a  job,  anything  she  could 
get,  regardless  of  her  own  talent  or 
pre-delection.  And  looking  at  her 
father's  tired,  aging  face  in  its  brave 
attempt  to  rejoice  with  her,  she  de- 
termined doggedly  to  do  her  best. 

The  following  days  were  not  easy. 
She  had  studied  hard  and  was  very 
tired.  The  weather  was  hot  and  sog- 
gy. There  seemed  no  hope  of  a  job. 
She  tried  first  in  the  town's  only 
fashion  shop,  then  in  its  modest  de- 
partment store.  The  hideous  styles 
in  the  window,  cryin  their  cheap 
shapelessness  and  careless  sewing, 
made  her  shiver  as  she  went  in.  She 
even  tried  at  the  two  dressmakers,  al- 
though she  knew  she  and  the  seam- 
stresses would  never  agree  on  shape 
or  pattern.  And  along  with  their  as- 
surance that  there  were  no  openings 
everyone  she  went  to  insinuated  just 
what  the  boys  had  said,  that  she  was 
expensive  and  "highhat."  "La,  Miss 
Clara,  we  don't  make  exclusive  mod- 
els like  you  wear,"  the  second  dress- 
maker laughed,  as  the  girl  was  leav- 
ing.    "You'd  never  be  satisfied  here." 

"Mother  and  I  make  our  own,"  Cla- 
ra cried.  "They  cost  very  little  if 
you  know  how  to  choose  fabrics  and 
colors.     I've  learned — " 

"Yes,  but  folks  around  here  like  to 
choose  their  own  and  can't  pay  any- 


one to  do  it.  Not  that  yours  aren't 
real  smart  and  pretty.  You've  sure 
got  a  flair  for  dress." 

There  was  nothing  to  do  but  help 
around  the  house  and  it  seemed  ug- 
lier and  drearier  than  ever.  Even 
the  flowers  did  not  grow  well  any 
longer,  becaue  osf  the  smcke  from  the 
factory  across  the  street.  Clara  had 
never  realized  how  much  cleaning 
was  needed  to  keep  the  place  shining 
as  mother  always  managed  to  do.  She 
helped  faithfully  and  willingly  but 
her  back  grew  sore  and  her  legs 
trembled  when  she  went  to  bed  at 
The  heat  and  the  smoke-laden  air 
seemed  to  fill  the  whole  world  with 
hopelessness.  The  boys'  jibes  grew 
harder  and  harder  to  bear.  Even 
Jack  was  working  during  the  vaca- 
tion at  the  corner  drug  store,  and  his 
boasts  about  his  business  and  the 
money  he  was  saving,  amusing  as 
they  were  to  her  father  and  mother, 
seemed  ruder  and  cruder  to  Clara  ev- 
ery day. 

At  the  end  of  the  week  she  recided 
to  go  to  her  wealthier  classmates  and 
ask  for  sewing  by  the  day.  They  at 
least  admired  her  ability  and  her 
taste.  They  knew  the  splendid  marks 
she  had  had  in  school.  She  felt  hu- 
miliated and  cheapened,  as  one  by 
one  they  welcomed  her  ,and  she  had  to 
tell  them  she  was  begging  for  work. 
And  one  by  one  they  answered  her  in 
the  same  way.  Depression  was  ev- 
erywhere. After  the  expense  of 
graduation  not  a  girl  was  getting  ad- 
ditional summer  clothes  this  year. 
"Middleton  is  bankrupt,"  they  had 
laughed  lightly.  Clara  could  hardly 
drag  herself  home  after  the  hard  ex- 
perience. It  seemed  that  there  was 
absolutely  nothing  left. 
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And  the  very  next  day  the  big  sur- 
prise had  ccme.  It  seemed  that  mo- 
ther, in  some  strange,  unexplainable 
way,  had  influence  with  Mr.  Abel,  a 
big  importer  in  the  city.  "His  store 
would  be  called  an  art  emporium 
here,"  she  said.  "He  imports  the 
most  beautiful  jewelry  and  paintings 
and  furniture.  And  they  do  interior 
decorating.  Then  there  is  the  dress 
shop.  Every  gown  is  either  imported 
or  copied  from  a  French  model."  Cla- 
ra could  not  speak.  She  looked  at 
her  mother  in  dazed  astonishment.  It 
seemed  that  she  had  written  even  be- 
fore graduation,  when  she  first  knew 
that  Clara  could  not  go  to  the  insti- 
tute or  the  school  of  design,  and  had 
asked  for  a  place  for  her  daughter. 
And  the  place  was  hers.  "He  says 
the  salary  will  be  very  small  at  first, 
but  enough  for  you  to  live  in  some 
safe  place,  and,  let  me  see,"  referring 
to  her  letter,  "If  you  sew  as  well  as 
I  say,  you  can  copy  the  gowns  in  the 
shop  for  very  little  money.  But  you 
must  be  well  dressed  and  carefully 
groomed.  They  will  try  you  out  to 
see  where  you  fit  in  best.  It  will 
probably  the  dress  shop  at  first.  It 
will  be  next  best  to  an  art  course,  Cla- 
ra, and  I  believe  you  will  love  it." 

After  all  that  was  laughter  and 
singing  and  jubilant  preparation. 
The  graduation  outfit  was  new  and 
fresh,  the  trim  little  suit  she  had 
worn  to  church  for  the  bacalaureate 
sermon  just  right  for  traveling.  She 
was  leaving  poor,  dead,  bankrupt 
Middleton,  this  dingy  street,  this 
ugly,  ugly  house,  the  taunting  boys! 
She  would  be  among  beautiful  things 
all  day  long;  she  herself  would  be 
well  dressed  and  well  groomed.  A 
cloud   of   glamor   covered   every   plan 


and  prospect.  The  family  responded 
to  her  soaring  mood  and  saw  her  off 
with  smiles  and  flowers.  Jack  even 
broke  into  his  fresh  savings  and 
brought  a  box  of  candy  to  the  train. 
The  thought  that  she  could  ever  be 
homesick  did  not  enter  her  head^ 
Homesick  for  Middleton?  She  laugh- 
ed aloud  when  Tom  suggested  the 
possibility. 

If  she  had  not  worked  late  Satur^ 
day  night  copying  that  Spanish  tile 
suit,  she  would  aot  have  been  so  tir- 
ed. But  she  had  wanted  that  suit 
from  the  moment  it  came  out  of  the 
fluffy  white  paper  in  the  sand-colored 
box,  to  be  hung  in  the  s,alon  to  tempt 
rich  girls.  It  was  just  her  size  and 
style,  and  the  new  color  was  so  tan- 
talizing. She  spent  every  off  moment 
during  the  following  week  modeling 
the  pattern,  until  it  was  perfect  and 
set  to  her  figure  as  if  moulded  there. 
And  Saturday  afternoon,  after  long 
and  tiresome  searching,  she  had 
found  the  remnant  that  would  grow; 
into  the  perfect  copy.  No  wonder  she 
worked  on  it  till  she  fell  asleep  right 
in  her  clothes,  and  woke  up  stiff  and 
chilly,  toward  morning.  No  wonder 
she  needed  a  nap  and  took  it  Sunday 
afternoon.  She  had  not  intended  to 
sleep  so  long,  but  was  awakened  by 
the  music  of  the  Vesper  service  go- 
ing on  in  the  Y  chapel  below  her 
room.  Soft  voices  were  singing  an. 
old  hymn  that  she  and  the  home  folks 
had  sung  toether  in  many  a  sabbath 
twilight.  The  organ  sounded  like  the 
old  scaled  and  peeling  cabinet  organ 
in  the  ugly  sitting  room.  Someone 
had  her  mother's  touch,  and  sudden-* 
ly  the  home  group  was  before  her. 

She  had  been  so  exicted.  so  inter- 
ested in  her  work,  so  intoxicated  with 
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beauty,  so  filled  with  novelty,  so  busy 
getting  used  to  new  tasks,  settling  in 
her  little  room,  looking  for  her  cheap 
and  satisfying  place  to  eat,  she  had 
not  had  a  moment  to  realize  her 
aloneness.  But  here  in  the  twilight, 
relaxed  and  rested,  with  home  music 
in  her  ears,  loneliness,  burst  upon  her 
as  a  torrent.  She  was  flooded,  sub- 
merged, engulfed,  almost  drowned  in 
the  surge  of  feeling.  Every  dear  fa- 
miliar feature  of  every  member  of  the 
family,  the  rooms,  the  streets  swam 
before  her.  She  was  physically  ill 
and  weak.  She  lost  all  control  of  her 
■weeping  and  her  emotion.  For  hours 
she  suffered  in  an  orgy  of  pain.  She 
was  sure  she  could  not  live  away  from 
home  another  night.  She  started  to 
pack   her   bag   and   remembered   that 


the  tile  silk  had  cost  her  so  much  of 
her  week's  wages  that  she  could  not 
buy  a  ticket  to  Middleton.  A  new 
spasm  of  despair  threw  her  back  up- 
on the  couch.  Time  and  hunger  were 
forgotten.  She  lay  sobbing  far  into 
the  night,  and  at  last  fell  into  the  fit- 
ful sleeps  of  exhaustion. 

No  amount  of  washing  would  efface 
the  traces  of  tears  in  the  morning. 
Her  breakfast  choked  her  and  would 
not  be  swallowed.  She  gulped  down 
a  cup  of  hot  coffee  and  hurried  for 
the  street  car.  And  this  morning,  af- 
ter all  this,  she  really  noticed  the  girl 
opposite,  because  there  was  some- 
thing sad  and  wistful  in  her  face  to 
which  Clara's  own  sorrow  made  her 
eager  to  respond. 

(To  be  continued) 


EDITORS  MUST  BE  BORN 

We  are  temporarily  resigning  our  editorial  desk  in  favor  of 
the  Kansas  school  boy  who  offers  the  following  comment : 

"I  don't  know  how  newspapers  and  magazines  got  into  the 
world,  and  I  think  God  does,  for  he  ain't  got  nothing  to  say 
about  these  in  the  Bible.  I  think  the  editor  is  the  missing 
link  we  read  of,  and  that  he  stayed  in  business  until  after  the 
flood,  came  out  and  wrote  things  up,  and  has  been  kept  busy 
ever  since.  If  the  editor  makes  a  mistake,  folks  say  he  ought 
to  be  hung;  but  if  the  doctor  makes  mistakes,  he  buries  them 
and  people  don't  say  nothing  because  they  can't  read  Latin. 
When  the  editor  makes  a  mistake,  there  is  a  big  lawsuit  and 
swearing  and  a  big  fuss ;  but  if  the  doctor  makes  one,  there  is 
a  funeral  with  flowers  and  perfect  silence.  A  doctor  can  use  a 
word  a  yard  long  without  him  or  any  one  else  knowing  what  it 
means;  but  if  the  editor  uses  one,  he  has  to  spell  it.  If  the 
doctor  goes  to  see  another  man's  wife,  he  charges  for  the  visit, 
but  if  the  editor  goes,  he  gets  a  charge  of  buckshot.  Any  col- 
lege can  make  doctors  to  order,  but  editors  have  to  be  born. 

— The  American  Farmer. 
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IT'S  DIFFERENT  IF  IT'S  YOUR  BOY 

(Texas  Lutheran) 


Horace  Mann,  the  eminent  educa- 
tor, in  an  address  at  the  opening  of  a 
reformatory  insitution  for  boys,  re- 
marked that,  "if  only  one  boy  was 
saved  from  a  life  of  ruin  and  disgrace 
it  would  pay  for  all  the  cost,  care  and 
labor  of  establishing  the  institution." 
After  the  exercises  were  over,  Mr. 
Mann  was  asked — 

"Did  you  not  color  your  address  a 
little  when  you  said  that  all  expenses 
and  labor  would  be  repaid  if  it  saved 
only  one  boy  from  a  ruined  life?" 

"Not  if  it  were  my  boy,"  was  the 
convincing  reply. 

Oh !  there  is  a  wonderful  value 
about  "my  boy."  Other  boys  may  be 
reckless  and  wild  and  unruly;  other 
boys  may  seem  to  require  more  pain 
and  labor  than  they  ever  will  repay; 
other  boys  may  be  left  to  drift  un- 
cared  for  to  the  ruin  which  is  so  near 
at  hand,  but  "my  boy" — it  is  worth 
the  toil  of  a  lifetime  and  the  lavish 
wealth  of  a  whole  world  to  save  him 


from  a  temporal  and  eternal  ruin. 
Why,  we  would  go  the  world  round  to 
save  him  from  peril  and  would  bless 
every  hand  that  stretched  out  to  help 
or  bid  him  welcome. 

And  yet,  every  poor,  wandering 
outcast,  homeless  man  or  boy  is  one 
whom  some  fond  mother  calls  '"my 
boy."  Every  lost  woman,  sunken  in 
the  depths  of  sin,  was  somebody's 
daughter  in  her  days  of  child-like  in- 
nocence. Today  someboy's  son  is  a 
hungry  outcast,  pressed  to  the  limits 
of  human  endurance  and  on  the 
brink  of  sin  and  crime.  Today,  this 
very  hour,  somebody's  daughter  is  a 
weary,  helpless  wanderer,  walking  in 
the  paths  that  lead  to  death.  Shall 
we  shrink  from  labor,  shall  we  hesi- 
tate at  the  cost,  when  the  work  be- 
fore us  is  the  salvation  of  a  human 
life  and  soul?  Not  if  it  is  "my  boy," 
nor  if  it  is  somebody  else's  boy  or  girl 
provided  we  have  the  love  of  Him 
who  gave  His  life  to  save  the  world. 


INSTITUTION  NOTES 


Ralph  Wright,  who  was  paroled  in 
January  1928,  called  on  us  one  day 
last  week.  He  told  as  that  he  had 
been  employed  in  a  hosiery  mill  in 
Michigan  for  more  than  four  years 
and  is  spending  his  vacation  with 
relatives  in  the  Carolinas.  In  a  con- 
versation with  ome  of  the  School's 
officials  Ralph  stated  that  the  insti- 
tution had  meant  a  lot  to  him.  Ralph 
is    now    twenty-three    years    old     and 


has  developed  into  a  very  nice  look- 
ing young  man. 


A  story  was  told  by  a  lady  visiting: 
the  Training  School  last  Wednesday 
which  rivals  the  rattlesnake  episode 
in  the  life  of  Rev.  Teetster.  It  seems 
that  this  lady's  little  daughter  had 
had  her  tonsils  removed  and  after  a 
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day  or  two  received  a  blow  on  the 
neek  which  caused  profuse  bleeding. 
This  continued  for  some  time  and  the 
mother  became  greatly  alarmed,  as 
she  was  unable  to  secure  the  services 
of  a  physician.  Having  heard  that 
bleeding  could  be  stopped  by  reading 
the  sixth  verse  of  the  sixteenth  chap- 
ter of  Ezekiel,  she  brought  forth  her 
Bible  and  read  this  verse  three  times, 
At  the  third  reading  she  says  the 
flew  of  blood  stopped  immediately.  It 
matters  not  what  others  may  think  of 
this  procedure.,  as  to  whether  or  not 
the  bleedineg  would  have  stopped  of 
itself,  it  would  be  impossible  to  shat- 
ter this  good  woman's  faith  in  the  ef- 
ficacy of  the  method  used. 


Our  farm  forces  have  had  quite  a 
bit  of  trouble  in  trying  to  save  a  large 
quantity  of  hay  which  had  been  mow- 
ed before  the  recent  heavy  rains.  Up- 
on examination  of  a  ten-acre  field  of 
lespedeza  last  Saturday  it  was  decid- 
ed that  if  allowed  to  remain  untouch- 
ed over  the  week-end,  the  hay  would 
be  greatly  damaged.  After  the  boys 
had  assembled  on  the  athletic  field, 
and  a  number  of  games  were  in 
progress,,  a  hurry  call  for  volunteer 
workers  was  sent  out,  and  the  boys 
and  officers  of  Cottages  No.  1,  2,  3,  5, 
9,  10  and  11  responded.  This  group, 
numbering  more  than  three  hundred, 
soon  reached  the  field  and  turned  ov- 
er the  green  and  wet  hay  in  about 
thirty  minutes.  On  account  of  the 
good  work  of  these  boys  last  Satur- 
day, numbers  of  loads  of  fine  hay,  ap- 
parently unhurt,  were  stored  in  the 
barn  during  the  early  part  of  this 
week.     The  boys  were  partially  com- 


pensated for  the  loss  of  their  Satur- 
day afternoon  play  time  by  ob- 
taining permission  to  visit  and  glean 
the  watermelon  patch  as  they  return- 
ed from  the  hay  field. 


Prospects  for  the  appearance  of 
turkey  on  the  Thanksgiving  and 
Christmas  .  menus  at  the  Training 
School  are  fine  at  the  present  time.  A 
stroll  across  our  lespedeza  field  near 
the  orchard  wouid  most  likely  bring 
one  in  contact  with  our  flock  of  about 
a  hundred  turkeys.  Th?y  certainly 
make  a  fins  showing  as  they  are  seen 
feeding  on  grasshoppers  and  other 
insects  that  infest  our  lespedeza 
fields..  We  recently  learned  that 
some  dove  hunters  who  are  making 
our  fields  a  common  ground  for  in- 
dulging in  this  sport,  have  been  tak- 
ing an  occasional  shot  at  a  turkey,  as 
several  birds  have  been  found  wound- 
ed. Hunting  on  the  School  property 
will  have  to  be  discontinued  immedi- 
ately if  any  further  evidences  of  this 
sort  are  seen  in  our  flock  of  turkeys. 
No  one  at  the  Training  School  relish- 
es the  prospect  of  having  a  Thanks- 
giving or  Christmas  dinner  spoiled 
by  the  low  and  mean  use  of  a  gun  in 
the  hands  of  an  unscrupulous  hunter 
who  practices  indiscriminate  killing. 


A  county  superintendent  of  public 
welfare,  making    application    for   ad- 
mitting   a    boy,    writes  the    following 
letter : 
"Dear  Mr.  Boger: 

"William  is  the  brother  of  George 
who  was,  as  you  will  recall,  in  your 
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school.  Georg-e  has  made  an  excel- 
lent record  since  his  return  home  and 
whenever  I  have  occasion  to  speak  of 
the  good  work  that  your  school  is  do- 
ing, I  always  speak  of  George  and 
the  record  he  made  while  in  your 
school  and  the  record  he  made  after 
leaving. 

"The  father  of  these  boys  died 
about  two  weeks  ago.  There  are 
three  children  all  younger  than 
George;  and  William,  the  one  in 
whose  interest  I  am  writing  now,  has 
been  for  a  long  time  absolutely  un- 
manageable. He  uses  a  line  of  pro- 
fanity that  would  do  credit  to  any 
sailor  anywhere.  He  hasn't  the 
slightest  idea  of  minding  anything  his 
mother  tells,  him  unless  it  suits  him 
to  do  so.  George  and  his  mother  want 
him  to  enter  Jackson  Training  School 
and  now  that  I  have  found  it  will  be 
necessary  to  take  him  into  Juvenile 
Court  within  the  next  few  days,  I  am 
hoping  you  can  accept  him  in  your 
school  and  I  am  also  hoping  that  you 
can  do  as  good  a  job  with  him  as  you 
did  for  George. " 


Rev.  I.  Harding  Hughes,  rector  of 
All  Saints  Episcopal  Church.  Con- 
cord, conducted  the  afternoon  service 
at  the  Training  School  last  Sunday. 
For  the  Scripture  lesson,  Rev. 
Hughes  read  the  story  of  the  creation 


of  man  and  woman  as  found  in  the 
first  chapter  of  Genesis,  also  part  of 
the  twenty-fourth  Psalm.  In  a  very 
interesting  talk  to  the  boys  Rev. 
Hughes  showed  very  clearly  that 
while  man  was  given  dominion  over 
all  the  things  created  by  God,  yet  he 
does  not  own  them.  They  are  just 
put  here  for  our  use.  He  then  called 
attention  to  the  discovery  of  the  tomb 
of  King  Tut,  and  the  things  this  old 
ruler  had  buried  with  him,  thinking 
he  could  take  them  with  him  into  the 
next  world.  But  these  things  are 
here  and  old  King  Tut  is  dead.  The 
speaker  then  stated  that  while  God 
made  and  owns  everything,  He  gave 
man  a  mind  by  which  he  might  devel- 
op and  iearn  to  use  these  things.  Rev. 
Hughes  then  told  the  boys  that  they 
had  an  opportunity  to  develop  the 
things  of  God's  creation,  even  making 
them  better  than  they  are  today.  He 
concluded  by  speaking  of  character 
building,  saying  that  when  we  build 
in  the  right  way  for  God,  we  are 
building  for  ourselves.  We  may  be 
able  to  go  through  life  fooling  folks, 
causing  them  to  believe  we  are  living 
right,  but  we  cannot  fool  God.  He 
knows  how  we  are  really  living,  and 
if  we  continue  to  practice  this  life  of 
deceit,  in  the  end  we  will  make  fail- 
ures in  character  building.  When  we 
measure  up  to  God's  trust  we  have  a 
fine  feeling  and  enjoy  the  happiest 
kind  of  lives. 


Within  each  of  us  we  can  and  should  cultivate  an  oasis,  a 
quiet  spot,  to  where  we  can  withdraw  in  times  of  stress,  or  to 
where  we  can  go  for  a  serene,  restful  hour  and  relax  in  the 
splendor  of  its  peace  and  beauty. — Selected. 
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{  THE  ROAD                     | 

♦  Heave  no  sigh  for  things  undone,  <* 

♦  For  the  prize  you  might  have  won; 

X*  Don't  bewail  the  yester-sun;                             % 

|*  All  your  yesterdays  are  gone.                            |* 

♦j*  <♦ 

♦  Are  you  ready  for  today?  * 

♦  Roads  are  stretching  far  away;  ♦> 
%  You  will  stumble,  you  will  stray,  % 
%  You  will  have  to  pay  your  way.                         % 

♦  * 
*|  Seize  thy  staff  and  watch  thy  star;                 * 

♦|  Bush  or  stone  be  not  thy  bar;                           ♦ 

%■  How  we  fight  is  what  we  are;                           t* 

%  Let  your  aim  be  onward  far.                              *| 

|  —Philip  M.  Ruskin.                  $ 
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TOO  LATE 

"It  is  too  late!"  Ah,  nothing  is  too  late — 

Cato  learned  Greek  at  eighty;  Sophocles 

Wrote  his  grand  "Aedipus"  and  Simonides 

Bore  off  the  prize  of  verse  from,  his  compeers 

When  each  had  numbered  more  than  fourscore  years. 

And  Theophratus  at  fourscore  and  ten 

Had  begun  his  "Characters  of  Men," 

Chaucer  at  Woodstock,  with  the  nightingales, 

At  sixty  wrote  the  "Canterbury  Tales." 

Goethe  at  Weimar,  toiling  to  the  last, 

Completed  "Faust"  when  eighty  years  were  past. 

What  then,  shall  we  sit  idly  down  and  say, 

The  night  hath  come;  it  is  no  longer  day? 

For  a,ge  is  opportunity  no  less 

Than  youth  itself,  though  in  another  dress. 

And  as  the  evening  twilight  fades  away, 

The  sky  is  filled  with  stars  invisible  by  day. 

Henry  W.  Longfellow. 


A  GALA  DAY  FOR  WILLIAMSBURG 

Neither  time,  reverses  nor  good  fortune  can  obscure  the  early 
memories  of  the  community  in  which  one  first  saw  the  light  and  re- 
ceived an  inspiration  for  a  happy  and  useful  life. 
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Whenever  there  is  recorded  an  instance  that  adds  another  page 
of  glorious  history  to  that  already  written  is  an  occasion  at  least 
for  an  expression  of  pride,  not  boastfully,  for  the  accomplishments 
of  one's  native  heatn  already  so  rich  in  tradition. 

In  this  manner  an  exchange  gives  information  to  the  the  fact 
"that  William  and  Mary  College  has  honored  the  President  of  the 
United  States  by  inviting  him  to  Williamsburg  on  the  20th  of  Octo- 
ber, to  receive  the  doctor's  honorary  degree,  and  at  the  same  time 
grace  the  ancient  seat  of  learning  with  his  distinguished  presence." 

Naturally  all  Virginia  will  take  pride  in  being  host  to  President 
Roosevelt,  feeling  that  it  is  a  rare  privilege  to  show  one  of  the 
shrines  of  the  Old  Dominion,  a  quaint  town  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury in  a  modern  era. 

The  visit  of  President  Roosevelt  to  this  section  of  the  country, 
so  rich  in  tradition,  makes  the  fourth  president  to  visit  Williams- 
buurg  and  the  college  of  recent  years.  The  other  presidents  on 
similar  occasions  who  paid  homage  to  the  triumvirate  of  Virginia's 
shrines,  Yorktown,  Williamsburg  and  Jamestown,  were  Taft,  Wood- 
row  Wilson  and  Calvin  Coolidge. 

In  the  words  of  the  exchange  "all  three  have  passed  along  but 
each  drew  lasting  inspiration  from  their  brief  visit  by  being  in  a 
new  world  with  the  calm  atmosphere  of  the  old,"  therefore,  know- 
ing the  broad  vision  and  fine  spirit  of  our  chief  executive  there  is 
every  assurance  that  he  will  imbibe  delightful  memories  that  will 
attend  him  all  his  days. 


HAPPY  SCHOOL  DAYS 

After  a  vacation  free  from  studies,  and  interspersed  with  de- 
lightful recreation,  schood  days  have  returned,  and  both  teachers 
and  pupils  doubtless  will  start  out  upon  a  new  term  of  work  with 
an  ambition  to  reflect  progress  in  studies,  also  developments  for 
good  in  every  phase  of  the  human  code- 

The  aim  of  the  school  life  should  not  be  exclusively  for  mental 
culture,  but  the  curricula  ought  to  emphasize  character  building, 
stress  health  conditions,  inspire  a  finer  and  more  generous  spirit 
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towards  our  fellow  man,  making  clear  and  impressive  that  each 
and  every  one  has  a  mission  in  life — some  service  to  render. 

From  the  viewpoint  of  those  looking  for  scenic  beauty,  good 
roads,  fine  school  buildings  and  other  public  buildings  of  magnifi- 
cent proportions  and  architecture  North  Carolina  measures  up  to 
the  requirements  of  the  modern  era,  but  if  those  who  boast  of  the 
material  things  wish  to  have  their  enthusiasm  dampened  all  that  is 
necessary  is  to  sit  around  on  days  of  public  gatherings,  or  visit  the 
public  institutions  and  there  see  the  children  who  have  physical  de- 
fects, or  go  to  the  benighted  districts  and  peep  in  upon  the  adult 
illiterates.  Now,  if  these  conditions  are  termed  progress  then  we 
have  not  the  right  conception  of  the  word. 

We  have  an  urge  that  the  dawn  of  a  new  day  is  breaking  when 
the  general  public  will  awaken  to  the  fact  that  we  are  educating 
from  the  top,  and  not  teaching  the  fundamentals  to  the  masses, 
(and  the  masses  are  the  indigent)  in  manner  with  a  hope  of  making 
better  and  self-sustaining  citizenship. 

We  are  spending  all  kinds  of  money  for  mass  education,  but  are 
the  masses  realizing  the  benefits?  If  not  then  tell  us  why?  The 
object  of  every  school  should  mean  preparation  for  meeting  the 
emergencies  of  the  future. 


THE  BURNING  OF  THE  MCRRO  CASTLE 

There  has  been  circulated  all  kinds  ci  rumors  as  to  the  cause  of 
the  tire  and  why  more  of  the  passengers  were  not  rescued  from  the 
burning  ship.  It  matters  not  what  happens  there  is  always  wilct 
speculation,  but  this  time  the  conjectures  did  not  miss  the  mark  as 
to  causes  of  the  terrible  sea  tragedy. 

The  report  that  lightning  struck  the  ship  was  wild  rumor  with  a 
hope  of  covering  up  the  ineificiency  of  the  crew — the  direct  cause 
responsible  for  the  disaster.  One  thing  that  showed  the  lack  of 
discipline  was  life  boats  coming  to  shore,  half  filled,  mostly  with 
cowardly  members  of  the  ship's  crew.  One  rule  of  the  sea  is  that 
women  and  children  as  well  as  other  passengers  in  hours  of  distress 
have  preference  in  the  rescue  work,  and  this  ruling  on  the  Monro 
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Castle  was  most  shamefully  violated. 

Listen  to  what  the  radio  operator  has  to  say  as  to  the  policy  of 
the  ship  owners,  who  he  "said  discharged  men  as  soon  as  they  be- 
came too  efficient  and  put  in  greenhorns."  If  this  be  true  there  is 
a  dark  day  ahead  for  those  criminally  responsible  for  one  of  the 
most  frightful  tragedies  recorded  at  sea.  Inefficient  help  dstroys 
the  morale  of  any  business,  it  leads  to  mutiny  and  finally  a  wreck. 
High  type  efficient  co-workers  bring  about  the  best  results. 


HISTORICAL  DATES 

'  It  was  in  1787  that  the  constitution  was  adopted  and  prior  to  that 
date  the  power  of  government  was  invested  in  the  Articles  of  Con- 
federation. 

The  first  president  to  serve  after  the  ratification  of  the  Articles 
of  Confederation  was  Samuel  Johnston  of  Chowan  County,  but  the 
first  president  of  the  United  States  of  America  was  George  Wash- 
ington who  took  the  oath  of  office  April  1789. 


ALL  CREDIT  TO  THE  TEACHERS 

Again  the  teachers  are  on  the  job  with  a  hope.  ,We  have  not 
heard  of  any  recationary  spirit  upon  the  part  of  this  army  of  ser- 
vants for  higher  pay.  They  feel  that  a  part  of  a  loaf  is  better  than 
none,  therefore,  the  work  in  the  school  rooms  is  moving  along 
smoothly. 

The  question  has  been  asked,  who  kept  the  public  schools  open 
last  year,  and  we  may  continue  to  enquire  as  to  who  is  keeping 
them  open  this  year?  The  reply  was  suggestive  of  the  fact  that 
the  school  teachers  were  the  ones  who  kept  the  machinery  of  the 
school  rooms  going,  makinig  the  child  the  beneficiary  of  the  sacri- 
fice upon  the  part  of  the  teacher.  They  are  teaching  eight  months 
in  the  year,  receiving  about  $720  and  this  amount  is  expcted  to 
carry  them  throughout  the  twelve  months.  This  is  a  high  and  con- 
servative estimate. 
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This  is  a  question  to  dwell  upon,  "who  is  now  keeping  the  schools 
open  for  the  benefit  of  the  child  as  well  as  save  North  Carolina 
from  the  chagrin  of  having  her  schools  closed?"  The  answer  is — 
THE  TEACHERS  OF  THE  STATE. 

From  this  army  of  co-workers  a  fine  lesson  can  be  drawn, — what 
can  not  be  cured  must  be  endured  without  a  confusion. 


CONSTITUTION  DAY 

The  United  States,  is  just  now,  celebrating  the  147th  annversary 
of  the  signing  01  the  constitution  with  appropriate  exercises  of  ei- 
ther endorsement  or  protestation.  It  is  quice  natural  that  the  Sons 
and  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  pay  due  deference  to 
this  date,  feeling  that  they  in  some  way  had  much  to  do  in  bringing 
about  its  adoption  by  the  constitutional  convention  in  Philadelphia 
in  1787,  after  heated  discussions  and  deliberations-  It  was  made 
effctive  on  March  4,  1789,  having  been  ratified  by  all  of  the  thir- 
teen original  states,  the  remaining  two  giving  their  ratification  the 
following  year. 

In  recent  years  Constitution  Day  has  been  observed  with  appro- 
priate exercises  in  school  and  in  patriotic  exercises  teaching  the 
people  that  it  ranks  above  very  other  written  constitution  "for  the 
intrinsic  excellence  of  its  scheme."  This  is  the  estimate  of  states- 
men of  other  countries,  therefore,  it  is  imperative  especially  that 
our  young  people  should  be  informed  as  to  the  origin,  provision  and 
significance  of  this  instrument  of  writing  by  appropriate  exercises 
in  the  schools  of  the  countrv. 


This  is  the  most  extreme  case  of  a  miser:  How  did  old  Grandet 
die?  He  tried  to  grasp  the  gold  in  his  dying  breath.  "As  the 
priest  held  the  gilded  crucifix  above  him  that  the  image  of  Christ 
might  be  laid  to  his  lips,  he  made  a  frightful  effort  to  clutch  it — a 
last  effort  cost  him  his  life." 
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RAMBLING  AROUND 


"This  is  the  gospel  of  labor, 

Ring  it  ye  bells,  of  the  kirk; 
The  God  of  love  came  down  from 
above 
To    live    with    the    men     who 
work." 


By  Old  Hurrygraph 

anything  else."  Now,  catch  your 
flies,  segregate  their  wings  and  legs 
and  send  them  to  these  paper-makers, 
wherever  they  are — I  confess  I  don'1 
know  where  they  are,  and  I  do  not 
much  believe  this  story.  I  got  it  on 
the  fly. 


The  man  who  has  no  condence  in 
himself  has  very  little  in  others.  Con- 
fidence, like  charity,  begins  at  home. 

Happiness   does  not  consist  wholly 
in  doing  the  things  we  want  to   do, 
but    wanting    to     do     cheerfully     the 
things  we  have  to  do. 
— o — 

The  drought  01  1^34  is  pronounced 
by  Weather  Bureau  experts  to  be 
more  severe  than  in  70  years  of  re- 
corded rainfall. 

— -o — 

A   writer   in   a    newspaper   claims 

that  baldness   is   hereditary.     If  that 

be  so,  people  will  be  falling  heir  to 

falling  hair,  as  it  were. 

— o — 

There  are  a  great  many  people  in 
this  world  who  substitute  the  rule  of 
gold  for  the  golden  rule.  That's 
where  the  greatest  mistake  of  their 
lives  are  made. 

— o — 

It  seems  that  the  obnoxious,  pesky 
house  fly  is  of  some  account,  after 
all.  The  statement  is  made  that  the 
wings  and  legs  of  the  fly,  ''if  mixed 
with  paper,  in  its  manafacture.  makes 
beautiful    glaze    not    obtained      from 


It  appears  that  whenever  an 
American  heiress  meets  a  titled  for- 
eigner, she  takes  the  count.  And  it 
frequently  turns  out  that  he  is  no  ac- 
count. 

— o — 
Amelia  Earhart  says  women  will 
fight  in  the  next  war.  How  well 
they  will  acquit  themselves  can  be 
judged  by  observations  made  at  bar- 
gain sales. 

— o — 

Most  of  us  are  only  too  willing  to 
forgive  our  enemies — but  not  until 
we  have  gotten  what  we  consider  our 
revenge  on  them.  Many  forgive,  but 
they  never  forget. 

— o — 

There  are.  some  scattered  reports, 
some  few  indications,  that  food 
hoarding  has  begun.  This  practice  is 
wrong.  If  it  continues  it  will  tend  to 
do  the  very  thing  the  government  is 
attempting  to  guard  against  sky-high 
food  prices. 

— o — 

Another  moral  battle  is  to  be 
fought  out  to  its  logical  conclusion. 
It  is  to  establish  the  fact  that  the 
right  to  work  is  just  as  sacred  as  the 
right  to  strike.  The  fact  is  recog- 
nized that  men  should  not  be  com- 
pelled to  quit  their  jobs  if  they  pre- 
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fer  to  work.  A  peculiar  situation  is 
developing  in  the  strikes  over  the 
country.  Something  we  have  never 
feen  before.  It  will  take  the  com- 
bined wisdom  of  many  wise  and  con- 
servative heads  to  bring  about  a 
righteous  setllement  of  the  disputes. 
It  is  a  hope  devoutly  wished. 
— o — 

Water  dripping  off  eaves  of  a  barn 
in  Georgia  started  a  soil  furrow  that, 
with  rains  and  erosion,  has  grown  in- 
to a  gully  200  feet  deep,  700  feet 
wide  and  a  quarter  "of  a  mile  long.  It 
is  well  to  remember  the  old  axiom,  "A 
stitch  in  time  saves  nine." 
— o — 

The're  are  about  430,000  bushels 
less  wheat  in  the  world  markets, 
leaving  out  Russia  and  China,  than 
last  year.  The  official  estimates  in- 
dicate that  the  United  States  will 
produce  491,000.000  bushels  this  year, 
and  there  is  a  carry-over  of  290,000,- 

000  bushels.  The  Uniited  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  says  it  seems 
likely  that  considerable  quantities  of 
wheat  "may  be  fed  in  the  drought- 
stricken  areas  which  would  decrease 
the  carry-over."  A  few  simple  de- 
ductions appear  to  indicate  that 
the  prices  of  wheat  will  be  high. 
So  if  bread  is  a  cent  a  loaf  more  may- 
be the  farmer  will  get  part  of  that 
cent. 

— o — 
When  I  was  a  youngster,  studying 
McGuffey's  Blue-Back    Speller    trans- 
mutation  was   a   word   that   stumped 
me,  and  turned  me  down  in  the  class. 

1  have  often  thought  of  that  word 
since,  and  meditated  on  it.  The 
word  means  the  changing  of  one 
thing  or  substance  into  another.  It's 
workings  are  still  going  on.     I  often 


think  that  Jesus,  of  all  the  men  or 
powers  that  have  ever  existed  on  this 
earth,,  possessed  the  most  of  this  won- 
derous  power  of  changing  things.  He 
delighted  in  changing  the  quality  of 
heart  or  character  into  one  exactly 
opposite,  just  as  He  changed  the 
cowardice  of  Peter  into  sublime  cour- 
age; the  greed  of  Zaccheus  into  gen- 
erosity; the  illness  of  Peter's  mother- 
in-law  to  health ;  the  blindness  of 
Bartimajous  into  sight;  the  sorrow  of 
Mary  and  Martha  into  joy;  the  guilt 
of  the  woman  at  the  well  into  siniess- 
ness;  the  doubt  of  Thomas  into  faith, 
and  just  as  He  changed  and  is 
still  changing  the  darkness  of  death 
into  the  light  of  life  everlasting  for 
the  world  of  mankind.  And  that  is 
the  change  that  set  the  joy  bells  ring- 
ing in  human  hearts;  that  chased 
away  the  shadows  of  sorrow,  that 
banished  fear  and  gave  to  the  world 
a  new  hope  of  better  things  to  be. 

Walking  by  a  vacant  lot,  a  few 
mornings  ago,  I  beheld  a  most  won- 
derful sight.  It  was  a  lot  covered 
with  just  common  crabgrass,  so  prev- 
alent in  this  part  of  the  country.  But 
it  had  been  transformed  into  a  gar- 
den of  beautiful  jewels.  The  dtw  of 
the  night  had  been  heavy  and  each 
blade  of  grass  held  a  dew  drop  as  an 
insignia  of  its  happiness  to  add  to  the 
beauty  of  nature.  At  first  it  looked 
as  if  there  had  been  a  copious  show- 
er of  diamond  dust.  These  dew 
drops  gleamed,  glistened  and  glitter- 
ed in  a  most  charming  manner.  Then 
the  sun  artist  touched  the  picture 
with  gold.  Dotted  here  and  there 
were  seemingly  little  islets  of  topaz, 
flinging  out  now  and  then  from  their 
shimmering     bosoms     the     glistening 
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gleams  of  little  sparkling  diamonds, 
made  out  of  the  flashing  particles  of 
shattered  and  clashing  sunbeams.  I 
wondered  if  some  angel  hands  had 
sprayed  that  lot.  during  the  night, 
with  the  silvered  drops.  It  looked  as 
if  it  were  a  picture  from  the  studio 
of  heaven.        It  showed  how  the   Di- 


vine hand  can  clothe  the  grass  of  the 
field  in  supernal  beauty,  and  touch 
into  loveliness  the  common  things 
about  us.  It  is  good  for  the  eyes  to 
behold  the  beauty  of  the  Lord,  and 
acknowledge  His  goodness  in  our 
hearts. 


Charity,  like  the  sun,  brightens  every  object  on  which  it 
shines. — Selected. 


"THESE  THINGS  CAN  NEVER  DIE 

(Selected) 


The     pure,     the     beautiful,     the 
bright, 
That     stirred     our     hearts     in 
youth. 
The  impulse  to  a  wordless  pray- 
er, 
The  dreams  of  love  and  truth, 
The     longings     after     something 
lost. 
The  spirit's  yearning  cry, 
The  striving  after  better  hopes, — 
These  things  can  never  die. 

— Sarah  Doudney,  1843 

These  lines  so  perfectly  describe 
the  ,  indelible  impressions  of  youth 
that  remain  with  us  until  death  that 
one  is  at  a  loss  to  say  more. 

The  recent  re-marriage  of  General 
Julius  Goemboes,  48  year  old  prime 
minister  of  Hungary,  to  his  first 
wife,  after  the  death  of  his  second,  re- 
affirms the  philosophy  of  Sarah  Doud- 
ney. By  his  first  wife  the  general 
had  three  children.  After  a  few 
years  they  separated  and  he  married 


a  younger  woman,  to  enter  into  a  new 
life.  He  was  devoted  to  her,  and  they 
lived  happily  until  her  death  a  few 
months  ago. 

Loneliness  descended  upon  him  and 
during  the  long  silent  hours  of  the 
night  he  relived  the  precious  memo- 
ries of  his  first  love;  the  heartaches 
and  joys;  their  successes  and  fail- 
ures; their  misunderstandings  that 
seemed  so  trivial  now,  but  eventually 
led  to  divorce.  Slowy  the  flame  of 
love  grew  brighter,  it  had  never  died, 
and  he  knew  that  happiness  would 
never  be  his  without  his  first  love. 

"When  I  took  office  as  premier," 
said  Genedal  Gumboes,  "I  said  my 
task  was  to  build  a  soul  for  the  Hun- 
garian nation.  I  find  today  that  not 
only  nations  but  individuals  need 
souls. 

"That  is  why  I  decided  to  seek 
again  the  heart-love  and  comforting 
presense  of  my  first  wife  and  our 
three  children.  It  is  a  case  of  re- 
found   and  re-united  love." 
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A  FORTUNE  OUT  OF  AIR 


(Reidsville 

Shortly  after  the  close  of  the  Civil 
war  a  young  inventor,  just  past  21, 
endeavored  to  interest  old  Com- 
modore Vanderbilt  in  a  new  brake 
for  railroad  trains,  to  be  operated  by 
compressed  air. 

After  listening  with  impatience  to 
the  proposition,  the  Commodore  asked 
whether  the  inventor  really  meant 
that  he  could  stop  a  rushing  train 
with  nothing  but  air.  He  was  an- 
swered in  the  affirmative. 

"Then  get  out  of  here,"  he  said,"I 
have  no  time  to  waste  on  fools." 

The  young  inventor  was  George 
Westinghouse,  who  shortly  afterward 
perfected  his,  air  brake  and  after 
many  discouragements  succeeded  in 
placing  it  en  the  market. 


Review) 

To  make  his  triumph  complete,  the 
first  big  order  for  the  new  Westing- 
house  air  brake  came  from  Commo- 
dore Vanderbilt. 

This  invention  and  others  made 
Westinghouse  a  fortune  and  when  he 
died  in  1914  he  was  rated  among  the 
wealthy  men  of  America,  the  use  of 
his  air  brake  having  become  almost 
universal. 

His  early  struggles  were  typical  of 
those  of  many  other  young  men  with 
an  idea  and  nothing  else,  but  he  was 
more  fortunate  than  most  of  them. 
He  did  ultimately  reap  the  rewards 
of  his  genius,  while  many  inventors, 
through  lack  of  business  ability,  are 
defrauded  out  of  theirs. 


The  late  J.  B.  Duke's  fabulous  fortune  came  from  the  sale  of 
a  dozen  eggs  in  Durham,  amounting  to  a  matter  of  only  a  few 
cents.     That  was  his  first  earned  money. 

Consider  what  that  modest  transaction  eventually  came  to 
mean  not  only  to  him,  but  to  his  section  and  to  his  fellow-citi- 
zens. 

Out  of  that  mite  he  made  the  millions,  more  than  forty  of 
which  he  at  last  laid  back  in  the  lap  of  his  countrymen. 

It  all  became  possible  because,  in  America,  we  have  been 
committed  to  the  principle  of  allowing  individual  initiative  to 
strut  its  full  stuff. 

Social  implications  today  are  such  as  possibly  preclude  the 
duplication  of  a  career  like  this. 

But  it  is  inconceivable  that  any  rational  social  organism 
could  be  built  up  that  would  annihilate  the  one  principle  by 
which  that  same  organism  is  first  created  and  then  maintained 
— namely,  by  the  wealth  creators  becoming  the  wealth-disemi- 
nators. — Dr.  Julian  Miller. 
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LEARN  A  TRADE 


(The  Riv 

It  seems  to  be  a  difficult  thing  to 
make  the  average  boy  understand 
that  he  has  not  been  sent  to  this 
school  so  much  as  a  punishment,  as  a 
place  for  his  improvement  in  mental, 
moral,  and  physical  condition.  In 
learning  trades,  as  we  have  often  had 
occasion  to  say,  boys  should  appreci- 
ate the  fact  that  it  takes  much  time 
to  become  an  expert  and  that  it  is 
those  who  are  most  proficient  in  their 
trade  or  occupation  who  receive  the 
greatest  rewards.  The  longer  boys 
stay  in  an  institution  under  compe- 
tent and  painstaking  instructors  the 
better  off  they  will  be,  and  the  time 
spent  there  has  not  been  lost.  The  more 
skilled  they  become  the  better  fittted 
they  will  be  to  commence  life  when 
they  go  home  or  out  in  the  world  to 
shift  for  themselves.  Boys  who  only 
half  learn  a  trade  may  possibly  find 
positions  when  they  go  out  that  will 
hardly  pay  for  their  board.  But  how 
long  will  those  half  workmen  hold  ev- 
en such,  in  even  undesirable  places? 
The  employer  would  likely  prefer  a 
skilled  workman  in  his  business,  and 
if  the  employee  is  incompetent  it 
would  not  be  long  before  that  fact 
would  be  found  out  and  the  half 
workman  would  be  forced  to  hunt  up 
another  job  with  about  the  same  re- 
sults.    Poor  workmen  can  retain  po- 


erside) 

sitions  only  in  an  inferior  shop.  When 
a  boy  has  a  chance  to  learn  a  trade 
the  best  thing  he  can  do  is  to  remain 
where  he  is  until  he  has  thoroughly 
mastered  the  trade,  then  when  he 
goes  he  can  command  a  position  at 
good  wages.  Sensible  boys'  will  do 
well  to  think  seriously  of  this  matter 
along  this  line  and  govern  themselves 
accordingly. 

Boys  who  enter  upon  the  task  of 
learning  a  trade  frequently  allow 
their  enthusiasm  to  grow  cold  after  a 
few  weeks'  work  has  revealed  to  them 
the  ^apposed  soft  side  of  their  occu- 
pation is,  nothing  more  than  a  myth. 
Such  boys  will  find  however,  that 
there  are  no  trades  or  callings,  but 
what  have  a  common  side.  There  are 
vexations  and  annoyances  about  all 
callings  but  these  are  mostly  turned 
aside;  mastery  of  profession  is  at- 
tained, or,  at  least,  they  arc-  neutral- 
ized. A  thing  is  vexatious  only  when 
we  haven't  the  ability  to  overcome  it. 
The  boy  who  will  set  out  with  deter- 
mination, and  resolve  to  maintain  a 
solid  front  against  the  disagreeables 
that  occasionally  best  him  has  a 
bright  future  before  him.  The  boy 
whose  fancy  runs  from  one  trade  to 
another  is  destined  to  be  a  never-do- 
well. 


Laws  for  the  liberal  education  of  youth  .  .  .  are  so  extreme- 
ly wise  and  useful  that,  to  a  humane  and  generous  mind,  no  ex- 
pense for  this  purpose  should  be  thought  extra  vagrant. 

— John  Adams. 
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THE  GREAT  FLIGHT 


By  Vesta  P. 

Do  you  know  that  the  birds  rival 
our  modern  airships  in  non-stop 
flights?  The  golden  plover  travels 
2,400  miles  without  resting.  This 
champion  flyer  takes  off  in  the  early 
Autumn  from  his  landing  field  in 
Nova  Scotia  and  flies,  without  stop- 
ping, to  the  La  Plata  River  country 
on  the  plains  of  South  America.  For 
forty-eight  hours  the  plover's  strong- 
wings  beat  up  and  down,  and  not 
once  on  that  great  journey  does  he 
rest. 

The  golden  plover  is  king  of  the 
air.  but  lesser  birds  make  remarkable 
flights.  With  the  hazy  August  days 
come  the  first  tides  of  the  great  mi- 
gration, come  the  flocks  of  moving 
birds,  flapping  their  long  way  south- 
ward across  the  Autumn  skies.  Above 
the  burdened  orchards  of  September, 
ever  the  yellow  October  stubbies,  up 
from  the  hushed  November  woods, 
soar  the  living  ships  of  the  air  to 
far-away  warm  countries.  In  Aug- 
ust the  swallow  sails  away  on  his 
long  journey;  the  robin  goes  ir.  Sep- 
tember; the  yellow  throat  in  Octo- 
ber; and  the  vesper  sparrow  in  No- 
vember, leaving  others  of  his  clan  to 
stay  until  the  heavy  snows  of  Decem- 
ber force  them  southward. 

This  spectacular  flight  fellows  sev- 
eral distinct  routes,  although  there 
are  many  minor  sky  paths  that  cross 
and  recross  each  other  and  bend  with 
the  mountains  or  the  seacoast.  The 
warblers  and  the  humming  birds  fol- 
low the  Rocky  Mountain  route;  the 
swallows,  swifts,  and  redstarts  go  by 
way  of  the  Mississippi  trail,  the  cur- 


Crawford 

lew,  kildeers,  and  sandpipers  go  over 
the  Pacific  coast  aerial  highway.  From 
Labrador  to  Brazil  following  the  At- 
lantic coast,  flies  the  bobolink,  and 
from  the  frozen  shores  of  the  Arctic 
Circle  to  the  far  point  of  South 
America,  wing  the  shore  birds.  The 
wild  geese  come  from  the  ice-bound 
lakes  and  bleak  marshes  of  New- 
foundland, and  we  hear  their  voices 
as  they  pass,  "Honk!  honk!  honk!"  in 
the  frosty  night. 

Some  birds  make  most  marvelous 
long  distance  flights;  some  fly  a  hun- 
dred miles  southward;  and  some 
never  leave  home  at  all.  The  Arctic 
tern  flies  11,000  miles,  from  pole  to 
pole.  From  the  land  of  the  midnight 
sun,  where  for  two  months  he  has 
seen  neither  dawn  nor  sunset  comes 
this  mighty  flyer,  strong  on  the  wing 
and  certain  of  direction.  The  champ- 
ion wanderer  of  the  world  he  has 
been  called  for  to  him  goes  the  record 
for  making  the  longest  trip,  from 
Arctic  Circle  to  the  southern  point  of 
South  America,  each  year. 

Strange  it  is  that  birds  are  so  hu- 
man. When  they  start  on  the  south- 
ward trip,  they  go  about  it  leisurely, 
visiting  points,  of  interest  en  route, 
selecting  fine  morsels  of  favorite 
foods;  but  when  they  near  their  des- 
tination they  double  and  sometimes 
treble  their  speed  in  eagerness  for  ar- 
rival on  familiar  lands.  Thirty  to 
forty  miles  an  hour  is  an  average 
rate  of  flight,  and  seldom  does  a  bird 
fly  more  than  fifty  miles  in  sixty  min- 
utes. Five  hundred  miles  across  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  are  traversed  by  the 
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humming  bird  in  a  single  night.  How- 
ever, on  these  great  journeys,  the 
birds  are  not  travelling  at  their  max- 
imum rate  of  speed.  They  couid  go 
faster,  but  the  trip  is  long,  and  en- 
durance, not  speed,  the  primary  re- 
quisite. 

It  is  disappointing,  indeed,  that 
most  migratory  birds  fly  above  our 
line  of  vision,  and,  except  in  the  case 
of  the  small  flyers,  we  see  the  pass- 
ing squadrons  of  the  air  only  when 
they  descend  for  food  or  when  they 
rise  to  continue  their  flight.  The 
plover  travels  more  than  a  mile  high; 
swallows  sail  in  the  thin  blue  atmo- 
sphere 9,500  feet  above  the  earth ;  but 
no  bird  has  ever  been  observed  by 
human  airmen  more  than  15,000  feet 
above  the  earth. 

Swallows   excel   in      beauty   on   the 
wing,  and  their  migratory  journey  is 


altogether  spectacular,  as  they  fly 
their  southward  way,  outlined 
against  the  Autumn  §ky — long,  fork- 
ed tail,  narrow,  wide-reaching  wings, 
unrivaled  grace  and  strength  of 
movement.  Along  the  Mississippi 
route,  over  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  to 
tropical  Yucatan,  over  the  sombre 
jungles  and  swamp  lands  of  the  up- 
per Amazon,  over  the  bleak  Andean 
peaks,  they  go,  to  winter  in  the  south- 
ern valleys. 

And  we  below,  watching  what 
small  part  we  can  see  in  the  great 
flight,  wonder  how  the  path  is  chart- 
ed, knowing  that  no  lighted  beacons 
map  the  way,  and  no  airports  sezid 
out  a  welcoming  flame,  knowing  only 
that  the  birds  find  their  way  over  the 
•'desert  and  through  illimitable  air" 
guided  by  the  Great  Father  who 
sends  them  forth  unerringly. 


COURAGE 

I  love  the  man  who  dares  to  face  defeat 
And  risks  a  conflict  with  heroic  heart; 

I  love  the  man  who  bravely  does  his  part 

Where  Right  and  Wrong  in  bloody  battle  meet. 

When  bugles  blown  by  cowards  sound  retreat, 
I  love  the  man  who  grasps  his  sword  again 

And  sets  himself  to  lead  his  fellow-men 

Far  forward  through  the  battle's  din  and  heat 

For  he  who  joins  the  issue  of  life's  field 
Must  fully  know  the  hazard  of  the  fray, 

And  dare  to  venture  ere  he  hope  to  win ; 

Must  choose  the  risk  and  then  refuse  to  yield 

Until  the  sunset  lights  shall  close  the  day 
And  God's  great  city  lets  the  victor  in. 

— Ozora  S.  Davis. 
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U.  S.  CRIME  REPORT 

(Reidsville  Review) 


A  report  issued  by  the  department 
of  justice  discloses  that  two-thirds  of 
the  arrests,  for  crime  during  the  first 
six  months  of  this  year  were  of  per- 
sons between  the  ages  of  15  and  24, 
those  of  19  years  exceeding  the  num- 
ber in  any  other  age  group. 

The  greatest  number  of  youthful 
criminals  were  arrested  for  larceny 
and  burglary,  and,  contrary  to  the 
general  belief,  more  native-born  than 
foreign-born  were  arrested,  relative 
populations  of  each  being  considered. 

The  report  also  shows,  contrary  to 
popular  belief  again,  that  Chicago's 
murder  record  is,  relatively  low  when 
compared  with  many  other  cities, 
while  the  highest  murder  rate  was 
made  by  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  closely 


followed  by  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  and 
Memphis,  Tenn.  Of  89  cities  for 
which  statistics  were  given  19  report- 
ed no  murders  during  the  half  year 
covered  by  the  survey. 

It  was  observed  that  Januuary  and 
February  were  the  months  of  fewer 
arrests  for  murder  and  aggravated 
assault,  while  during  these  months 
robbery  and  burglary  were  unusually 
prevalent.  Previous  reports  showed 
that  for  seme  reason  this  variation 
was  usual  during  the  winter  months. 
Plenty  of  statistics  are  available 
concerning  the  high  prevalence  of 
crime  in  the  United  States,  but  in 
spite  of  all  efforts  little  progress  is 
being  made  toward  suppressing  crim- 
inal activities. 


KEEP  YOUR  HEAD 


When  the  road  is  rough  or  long,  keep  your  head ! 

When  the  storms  are  blowing  strong  keep  your  head ! 

As  you  struggle  towards  your  goal,  though  above  the  thunders  roll, 

Have  yourself  in  good  control,  keep  your  head ! 

When  it  seems  that  danger  is  near,  keep  your  head ! 

Let  your  mind  be  cool  and  clear,  keep  your  head ! 

Eyes  alert  for  what  may  rise,  don't  be  taken  by  surprise. 

Here's  the  motto  of  the  wise,  "keep  your  head !" 

When  the  skies  above  are  blue,  keep  your  head ! 

When  success  has  come  to  you,  keep  your  head ! 

Don't  be  fooled  by  words  of  praise  or  the  plaudits  men  may  raise 

Into  careless,  reckless  ways,  keep  your  head ! 

Wealth  and  fame  may  prove  a  curse,  keep  your  head ! 

For  there's  many  a  pit  and  snare  that  may  catch  you,  unaware, 

Whether  skies  be  foul  or  fair,  keep  your  head. 


— Selected. 
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DISCOVERING  THE  PIANO 


By  Harry 

Statistics  show  that  since  the  radio 
has  become  an  established  article  in 
nearly  every  home,  piano  playing  as 
an  individual  form  of  entertainment 
has  begun  to  decrease.  In  other 
words,  not  so  many  people  are  learn- 
ing to  play  the  piano  since  the  radio 
has  become  popular.  Yet,  statistics 
also  show  that  the  general  interest  in 
music  has  been  greatly  increased  by 
the  radio.  Nevertheless,  whether  the 
number  of  piano  players  or  piano  lov- 
ers is  on  the  wane  or  not  is  beside  the 
point,  the  point  being  how  many  of 
those  who  own  and  operate  a  piano 
knew  what  happens  inside  said  in- 
strument when  they  touch  the  keys? 
How  many  people  beside  the  piano 
makers  know  why  we  get  varied  tones 
from  this  simple  yet  seemingly  com- 
plicated instrument?  Let  us  redis- 
cover our  piano  and  see  how  and  why 
it  gives  us  mu^ic. 

First,  a  little  history  about  the  ori- 
gin of  the  piano.  Any  lover  of  music 
has  probably  noted  that  the  inside  of 
a  piano  resembles  a  harp.  In  fact, 
a  piano  is  little  more  than  an  im- 
proved harp  in  a  case.  The  earliest 
pianos  were  called  harpsichords  and 
were*  small  editions  of  the  modern  pi- 
ano with  several  mechanical  differ- 
ences. 

The  harpsichord  was  built  in  three 
shapes.  The  "grand"  form,  resemb- 
ling a  grand  piano,  only  a  doll's  size 
by  comparison;  the  oblong  form,  oft- 
en called  "spinet,"  or  "virginal,"  and 
the  upright  type,  very  rare.  The 
sound  from  the  strings  was  produced 
by  a  small    piece    of    crow-quill,   or  a 


K.  Hobart 

piece  of  hard  leather,  which  project- 
ed out  of  a  slip  of  wood,  called  the 
"jack,"  that  stood  upright  between 
the  strings,  and  was  pushed  upward 
by  the  key  till  the  quill  or  leather 
twitched  the  string,  producing  a  bril- 
liant, but  somewhat  metallic  sound. 

Some  forms  of  harpsichord  had 
two  keyboards  and  certain  mechani- 
cal devices  controlled  by  "stops"  as 
on  an  organ  by  the  use  of  which  the 
performer  could  play  either  loud  or 
softly.  Many  Italian  and  Dutch 
harpsichords  were  highly  ornamented 
by  great  artists  of  the  times.  Han- 
del, Bach,  Mozart  and  Beethoven, 
were  some  of  the  great  pianists  who 
performed  mostly  upon  the  harpsi- 
chord. The  invention  date  is  not  cer- 
tain, but  probably  was  during  the 
fcui'teenth  century.  The  harpsichord 
and  clavichord  were  very  small,  only 
four,  or  at  most,  five  octaves.  The 
chief  difference  between  the  early  pi- 
anos and  the  harpsichord  was  that 
they  were  larger  and  gradually  add- 
ed on  more  keys. 

The  clavichord,  also  a  fourteenth 
century  forerunner  of  the  piano,  was 
built  in  a  square  form.  It  was  the 
precursor  of  the  old  square  piano- 
forte. The  tones  were  produced  by 
"tangents."  which  struck  the  strings 
when  pressed  by  the  keys.  A  clavi- 
harp  is  a  harp  played  by  keys  like  a 
piano. 

Tbus  we  see  what  the  forerunners 
of  the  modern  pianforte  were  like. 
The  piano  took  the  good  features  of 
both  the  clavichord  and  the  harpis- 
ehord.     From  the  former  it  took  the 
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idea  of  hammers  to  strike  the  strings 
rather  than  the  twitching  idea  of  the 
harpischord.  From  the  latter,  how- 
ever, the  piano  got  its  general  shape, 
keyboard  and  string  arrangement. 

The  principal  difference  between 
the  piano  and  its  eajly  predecessors 
is  the  development  of  hammers  to 
strike  the  strings  and  the  growth  of 
the  keyboard  and  consequent  growth 
in  the  size  of  the  instrument.  The 
invention  of  the  first  piano  must  be 
accredited  to  Bartolomeo  Cristofori 
(1651-1731)  a  harpsichord  maker  in 
Florence,  Italy. 

Two  of  Cristofori's  pianos  are  still 
in  existence.  One,  dated  1720  is  in 
the  Metropoltan  Museum  of  Art,  in 
New  York  City;  the  other  dated  1726, 
in  the  museum  in  Florence.  The 
first  piano  seen  in  England  was  made 
in  Rome,  Italy,  by  one  Father  Wood, 
an  English  monk. 

In  Germany  the  invention  of  the 
piano  met  with  rapid  development, 
because  the  building  of  pianos  was 
encouraged  by  subsidies  from  the  em- 
peror. Schroter  built  the  first  Ger- 
man piano  with  several  improve- 
ments over  the  Italian  make,  and  his 
piano  was  again  improved  by  Silber- 
manns  in  Strassburg,  and  by  Stein  of 
Augsburg. 

The  English  piano  has  been 
brought  to  its  present  state  of  per- 
fection by  Broadwood,  Collard, 
Brinsmead,  and  others.  Erard  made 
many  improvements  in  France,  but 
the  most  famous  pianos,  are  still  made 
in  Germany  and  America. 

The  modern  pianoforte  consists  of 
the  following  parts:  The  frame, 
now  almost  universally  made  of  iron, 
cast  in  a  single  piece.  At  the  rear 
end     of   the     frame    is    attached    the 


string  plate,  into  which  the  strings 
are  fastened.  In  the  front  there  is 
the  wrest  plank,  into  which  the  tun- 
ing pins  are  set.  Around  these  are 
wound  the  other  ends  of  the  strings, 
and  by  turning  these  pins  the  tension 
of  the  strings  is  regulated.  The 
sounding  board,  a  thin  piece  of  wood 
placed  under  the  strings  for  the  pur- 
pose of  reinforcing  the  tone  by  means 
of  sympathetic  vibration.  The  strings, 
made  of  steel  wire,  increasing  in 
length  and  thickness  from  the  treble 
to  the  bass.  The  lower  ones  are  made 
heavier  by  being  overspun,  that  is, 
being  wound  around  by  a  coil  of  thin 
copper  wire.  The  action,  the  entire 
mechanism  required  for  propelling 
the  hammers  against  the  strings. 
This  includes  the  keyboard,  a  row  of 
keys  manipulated  by  the  fingers.  The 
keys  corresponding  to  the  natural 
tones  are  made  of  ivory,  those  cor- 
responding to  the  chromatically  al- 
tered tones  of  ebony. 

When  a  key  is  pressed  down  the 
rear  end  rises  and  lifts  a  rod,  called 
the  "jack,"  which  in  turn  throws  the 
hammer  against  the  string  or  strings. 
At  the  same  time  a  damper  is  raised. 
The  hammer,  having  struck  the 
string,  falls  back  immediately  and  is 
caught  by  a  check,  preventing  a  re- 
bound. But  a§  long  as  the  key  re- 
mains pressed  down  the  dampen*  re- 
mains raised  and  thus  allows  the 
string  to  vibrate  freely. 

The  pedals,  which  are  levers  op- 
erated by  the  feet,  produce  the  loud 
and  s,oft  effects.  The  forte  or  loud 
pedal  raises  all  the  dampers,  so  that 
all  the  strings  struck  continue  to  vi- 
brate even  after  the  keys  are  releas- 
ed. The  piano  or  soft  pedal,  either 
throws   all   the   hammers   nearer   the 
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strings,  so  that  the  striking  distance 
is  diminished  by  one-half,  or  shifts 
the  hammers  a  little  to  one  side,  so 
that  only  a  single  string  instead  of 
two  or  three  is  struck.  Some  pianos 
have  a  third  cr  sustaining  pedal 
which  does  not  raise  all  the  dampers, 
but  keeps  raised  only  such  as,  are 
raised  by  the  keys  at  the  moment  this 
pedal  is  applied.  It  is  the  skilful 
use  of  these  pedals  that  produces  the 
wonderful  variety  of  tone  and  tonal 
coloring  which  has  become  one  of  the 
chief  factors  in  the  art  of  modern  pi- 
ano playing. 

Recently  many  upright  pianos  have 
been  built  in  which  the  application  of 
a  pedal  interposes  a  strip  of  felt  be- 


tween the  hammers  and  strings,  so 
that  only  a  very  faint  sound  is  pro^ 
duced.  This  Is  a  great  convenience 
while  practicing.  This  device  has 
made  superflous  all  digitoriums  or 
dumb  keyboards^  and  even  the  one- 
time famous  practice  clavier,  the  use 
of  which  has  always  been  justly  Ap- 
posed by  musicians. 

The  case,  or  outside  of  the  piano., 
gives  the  instrument  its  classification 
as  grand,  square  or  upright.  At  pres- 
ent, the  square  form  is  no  longer 
built  and  even  the  grand  pianos  have 
become  smaller  as  have  also  the  up- 
rights. Specially  built  instruments 
have  cost  as  high  as  fifty  thousand 
dollars. 


PRESIDENT  FRANK  GRAHAM'S  TRIBUTE  TO  CHAPEL 

HILL 

In  Chapel  Hill  among  a  friendly  folk,  this  old  University,  the 
first  state  university  to  open  its  doors,  stands  on  a  hill  set  in 
the  midst  of  beautiful  forests  under  skies  that  give  their  color 
and  their  charm  to  the  life  of  youth  gathered  here.  Traditions 
grow  here  with  the  ivy  on  the  historic  buildings  and  the  moss 
on  the  ancient  oaks.  Friendships  form  here  for  the  human 
pilgrimage.  There  is  music  in  the  air  of  the  place.  To  the 
artist's  touch  flowers  grow  beautifully  from  the  soil  and  plays 
come  simply  from  the  life  of  the  people.  Above  the  traffic  of 
the  hour  church  spires  reach  toward  the  life  of  the  spirit.  In- 
to this  life,  with  its  ideals,  failures,  and  high  courage,  comes 
youth  with  his  body  and  his  mind,  his  hopes  and  his  dreams. 
Scholars  muster  here  the  intellectual  and  spiritual  resources  of 
the  race  for  the  development  of  the  whole  personality  of  the 
poorest  boy,  and  would  make  the  University  of  North  Carolina 
a  stronghold  of  liberal  learning  with  outposts  of  research  along 
all  the  frontiers  of  the  world.  Great  teachers  on  this  hill  kind- 
le the  fires  that  burn  for  him  and  light  up  the  heavens  of  the 
commonwealth  with  the  hopes  of  light  and  liberty  for  all  man- 
kind.— Selected. 
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DR.  CRAVEN  AND  PRESIDENT 
GARFIELD 

(N.  C.  Christian  Advocate) 


Soon  after  the  nomination  cf  Gar- 
field for  the  Presidency  I  noted  in  the 
papers  a  speech  that  the  candidate 
had  made  in  which  he  used,  as  I  re- 
member, the  following  words: 

"In  the  life  of  every  man  who  has 
rendered  extraordinary  service  to  his 
country  or  church,  there  came,  in  ear- 
ly life,  a  conviction  that  he  could  do 
things  that  other  people  can  not  do, 
or  do  better  the  things  that  others 
can  do,"  and  that  at  an  early  age  he 
felt  the  irrestible  urge  to  undertake 
the  doing  of  these  bigger  and  better 
things. 

I  at  once  took  the  paper  tn  Dr.  Cra- 
ven and  showed  him  the  paragraph, 
asking  him  if  he  could  recall  any 
such  experience. 

"Yes,  sir,"  he  said,  "I  remember 
the  time  and  the  place.  I  was  bound 
to  a  good  old  Quaker.  It  was  the 
custom  of  this  good  man,  at  certain 
?easons  of  the  year,  to  carry  produce 
in  a  four-horse  wagon  to  Fayetteviile 
and  bring  back  merchandise.  Often- 
times he  would  "load  up"  in  the  af- 
ternoon and  drive  out  a  few  miles  to 
camp.  This  that  he  might  get  a  soon 
start  in  the  morning.     On  one  occa- 


sion a  message  came,  late  at  night, 
from  his  wife  saying  that  one  of  the 
children  had  become  desperately  ill 
and  that  he  must  come  home  at  once. 
I  was  roused  up  and  told  of  the  situ- 
ation. I  began  to  insist  that,  since 
we  had  started.  I  be  allowed  to  go  on 
to  Fayetteviile  with  the  load  of  pro- 
duce. But  the  good  man  would  not 
hear  to  it.  However,  I  continued  to 
insist.  Then  the  old  man  upbraided 
me  in  his  kindly  Quaker  way  for  hav- 
ing no  more  sense  than  to  even  think 
about  such  a  thing.  But  still  I 
urged,  until  he  finally  consented.  I 
was  so  small  that,  to  put  corn  in  the 
feed  box  that  hung  at  the  hind  gate 
of  the  wagon  I  had  to  turn  a  water- 
bucket  upside  down  and  stand  on  it. 
I  made  the  trip,  in  due  time,  got  back 
safe  and  sound — everything  all  right. 
When  I  made  the  old  man  a  report  of 
what  I  had  done  he  said:  'Braxton, 
you  have  done  well — even  better  than 
I  could  have  done.'  In  the  ecstacy  of 
that  moment  I  resolved  to  do  the 
very  best  I  could  do  to  realize  the 
greater  things  that  I  felt  to  be  in 
store  for  me." 


If  you  would  have  few  tears  by-and-by,  be  kind  now;  if  you 
would  have  a  happy  future,  create  a  glorious  present.  Make  your 
homes  happy;  banish  from  the  sacred  enclosure  of  the  family 
all  meannesss,  hardness,  suspicion  and  unkindness,  that  when 
the  dark  day  comes,  and  come  it  will  too  soon,,  your  deep  and 
tender  sorrow  may  not  be  mixed  with  the  bitterness  of  self-re- 
proach.— Joseph  Parker. 
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EVER  SO  HUMBLE 

By  Emma  Gerberding  Lippard 

PART  II 


"I  wonder  if  she  is  homesick?"  Cla- 
ra pondered  to  herself. 

"She's  certainly  been  crying, 
though  she  doesn't  show  it  as  I  do. 
That's  because  she's  pretty.  She's 
lovely;  and  her  clothes  are  perfect.  I 
wonder  if  that  suit  is  a  copy?  It  is 
an  exact  one  if  it  is.  Mine  wll  never 
be  that  well  done." 

All  the  way  downtown  Clara  kept 
her  eye  on  the  girl  who  looked  as 
lonely  as  herself.  It  took  some 
stretching  and  straining  to  keep  her 
in  sight  because  of  the  jostling 
crowds  that  pushed  between.  She  got 
out  two  stops  before  Clara.  And  all 
through  the  blessedly  busy  day,  when 
one  moment  of  leisure  could  well  have 
brought  on  a  renewal  of  last  night's 
despair,  the  thought  of  her  lilted 
through  the  homesick  girl's  mind.  "I 
must  watch  for  her  tonight,"  she 
whis.pered  to  herself.  She  did  not 
see  her  that  evening  although  sever- 
al times  she  was  sure  she  had  spied 
the  perfect  suit,  but  on  twisting  her- 
self near  enough  in  the  rush  hour  she 
found  each  time  but  it  fell  far  short 
fo  the  perfection  she  was  seeking. 

She  wrote  her  mother  a  love  letter 
that  night,  so  different  from  anything 
she  had  ever  written  or  said  before 
that  Mrs.  Brooks  blushed  like  a  girl 
as  she  read.  Instead  of  sharing  the 
letter  with  the  family  at  supper,  as 
she  always  had  before,  she  repeated 
only  a  part  of  the  news,  and  secretly 
tucked  the  letter  into  her  dress. 
"She's  been  homesick,  but  she's  all 
right  now,"  she  told  them. 


"Homesick,  ha,  ha!"  laughed  Tom, 
and  Mr.  Brooks  sent  a  keen,  ques- 
tioning glance  toward  his  happy-eyed 
wife. 

"Yes,  Clara'll  be  all  right,"  she  an- 
swered his  unspoken  question.  "She's 
learned  a  lot  already." 

Meanwhile  Clara  worked  hard  at 
night  on  the  model  she  was  creating 
and  evening  and  morning  she  looked 
for  the  girl  she  wanted  for  a  friend. 
Almost  every  day  she  saw  her.  Again 
and  again  she  planned  what  she 
would  say  when  her  chance  came  to 
speak  to  her.  And  at  last  the  day 
arrived.  Clara  had  otten  up  with 
the  queer,  happy  sense  of  something 
impending  that  had  often  come  to  her 
at  home.  Sometimes  it  had  been  on- 
ly a  favorite  rose  that  had  burst  into 
bloom  over  night,  or  a  robin  that  had 
sung  on  the  smoke  blackened  limb  of 
the  elm  tree  outside  her  window. 
Sometimes  when  she  came  home  from 
school,  draging  her  bookstrap  and  al- 
most ready  to  believe  that  her  second 
sense  had  betrayed  her,  there  had 
been  company  for  supper.  The  best 
of  old  linen  was  on  the  table  and  the 
shabbly  silver  tea  services  had  been 
shined  and  burnished.  Her  mother 
wore  a  pink  house  dress  that  bright- 
ened the  dim  roses  in  her  tired 
cheeks,  the  house  seemed  hushed  and 
glorified,  and  every  one  was  polite 
and  laughing  and  lovely.  Clara  knew 
the  feeling  the  moment  she  stepped 
out  of  bed. 

So.  when  the  girl  with  whom  she 
had  so  often  talked  in  her  dreams  sat 
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down  right  beside  her  in  the  trolley, 
it  seemed  only  natural  and  right.  And 
when  the  dainty  handkerchief  tucked 
her  sleeve  dropped  almost  at  Clara's 
feet,  she  knew  her  chance  had  come. 

"Is  this  yours?"  she  asked,  picking 
up  the  dainty  scrap  and  as  the  girl 
thanked  her,  she  added  eagerly,  "It's 
such  a  pretty  one.  Did  you  make  it 
yourself?" 

"Yos,"  the  owner  answered.  "We 
made  them  in  class." 

And  they  were  off.  It  doesn't  take 
long  for  two  lonely  girls  with  similar 
tastes  to  get  acquainted,  and  Clara 
was  positive  her  new  friend  was  lone- 
ly. Her  name  was  Margaret  Cam- 
eron, and  she  was  studying  at  the 
university.  In  fact  she  was  taking 
the  very  course  that  Clara  had  count- 
ed on  so  long.  She  had  made  the  per- 
fect suit.  She  enjoyed  textiles  and 
colors  just  as  Clara  did.  She  knew 
the  place  Clara  worked.  In  fact  she 
knew  Mr.  Abel,  the  great  man  who 
had  given  Clara  her  place.  "I'll  look 
for  you  tomorrow  morning."  she  said, 
with  a  friendly  wave,  two  stops  be- 
fore Clara's. 

It  was  done!  The  feeling  had  not 
failed.  Clara  went  about  in  a  happy 
dream  all  day.  She  had  made  her 
first  friend  in  the  city,  and  they  were 
truly  kindred  spirits.  Some  weeks 
later  she  told  Margaret  how  she  had 
longed  to  know  her,  and  watched  for 
her  every  clay  before  they  really  met. 
She  told  her,  too,  that  she  had  known 
they  were  kindred  spirits  and  Mar- 
garet laughed  and  said,  "That's  good. 
I'll  call  you  Kindred,  Kin  for  short," 
and  then  she  added  diffidently,  "I 
might  have  noticed  you,  too,  if  I'd 
looked  around.  Perhaps  you've  found 
out  I'm  a  little  stiff  and  uppity  with 


strangers,  especially  in  a  street  car." 
She  laughed  self-consciously. 

Clara  wondered  for  a  moment  if 
that  was  reflection  on  her,  who  had 
been  so  bold  and  overready  to  speak 
to  a  stranger.  "Maybe  she  thinks  I'm 
just  small  townish."  she  told  herself. 
But  the  shy,  sweet  warmth  in  Miss 
Cameron's  eyes  reassured  her.  "I'll 
call  you  Peg,  if  I  may,"  she  answer- 
ed.    So  they  became  Kin  and  Peg. 

For  some  weeks  they  met  only  on 
the  morning  trolley.  Margaret's 
hours  were  shorter  than  Clara's  and 
they  seldom  came  back  at  the  same 
time.  But  the  long  rides  together  in 
the  morning  were  very  pleasant  ones. 
Peg's  manners,  Clara  noticed,  were  as 
perfect  as  her  clothes.  She  never 
raised  her  voice  and  she  had  a  way  of 
ignoring  or  not  seeing  obtrusive 
strangers  that  seemed  splendid  to 
city  that  her  curiosity  betrayed  itself 
Clara.  She  herself  was  so  new  in  the 
in  many  ways.  Clara  tried  to  imi- 
tate Margaret  in  voice  and  manner, 
and  Madame  in  the  style  shop  com- 
mended her  improement. 

"In  business,"  she  instructed,  "be 
always  polite  and  never  personal." 

It  was  hard  for  Clara  to  keep  this 
rule  with  Margaret.  The  iree  and 
easy  friendliness  of  Middletov/n 
where  everyone  knew  everyone's  busi- 
ness and  all  were  neighbors  made  it 
hard  for  her  to  discuss  only  imper- 
sonal affairs  with  her  new  friend.  She 
wanted  to  know  all  about  Peg,  where 
she  lived,  who  were  her  people,  why 
she  was  sad  and  loneiy,  whether  she 
was  working  her  way  tnrough  school 
and  many  other  things.  Peg  had 
never  even  asked  where  she  lived  or 
where  she  came  from.  Clara  had  not 
yet  had  a  chance  to  tell   her  of  her 
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homesick  spell  and  that  it  was  the 
tragic  look  in  Margaret's  eyes  that 
made  her  feel  that  she  must  know 
her. 

They  spoke  of  Peg's,  classes  and 
discussed  the  bocks  she  carried.  She 
showed  Clara  some  of  her  themes. 
Clara  showed  the  pattrens  she  de- 
signed and  together  they  criticized 
the  shop  windows  they  passed.  Some 
made  them  laugh  and  others  gave 
them  ideas.  They  helped  each  other 
out  with  plans,  and  suggestions;  but 
always  Clara  felt  a  slight  barrier  as 
if  Peg,  under  all  her  bright  friendli- 
ness, were  holding  her  at  arms 
length.  With  her  old  brooding  sensi- 
tiveness she  began  to  wonder  if  after 
all  Miss  Cameron  did  not  like  her, 
but  her  joy  in  the  companionship 
and  their  understanding  of  one  anoth- 
er contradicted  this  doubt.  At  last 
she  decided  to  end  it  frankly. 

"Peg,"  she  said  one  Friday  morn- 
ing, "I'm  staying  at  the  Y.  They 
have  a  good  lunch  room  and  a  plea- 
sant foyer.  There's  a  poster  exhibit 
in  the  gym  just  now  that's  worth  see- 
ing, too.  Can't  you  come  out  and 
have  lunch  with  me  tomorrow,  and 
spend  the  afternoon?"  And  Peg  ac- 
cepted with  the  sweet,  shy  warmth 
that  Clara  adored. 

The  cafeteria  was  still  novel  and 
delightful  to  Clara  and  she  quite  na- 
turally asked  Margaret  which  she 
would  prefer,  a  lunch  with  service,  or 
the  fun  of  choosing  her  own.  "Oh, 
let's  take  cafeteria!"  Margaret  cried, 
and  showed  her  enjoyment  almost  as 
freely  as  Clara.  "This  is  real  fun," 
she  sighed,  as  they  disposed  of  their 
trays  and  started  in  on  the  queer  as- 
sortment that  girls  as  a  rule  garner 
from  cafeterias. 


Clara  dropped  all  thought  of  being 
impersonal  when  she  showed  her 
friend  her  room.  The  dear  home 
photographs  were  all  explained.  The 
old  house  with  its  spreading  porch 
and  trailing  roses  pictured  well.  "It 
isn't  as  nice  as  that,  really,"  she 
laughed.  "The  neighborhood  has 
changed,  and  its  smoky  and  dark. 
But  we  still  have  our  porch  and  gar- 
den." 

"Your  mother  is  beautiful,"  said 
Margaret,  after  a  study  of  the  wist- 
ful face. 

"She  used  to  be,"  Clara  apologized, 
"but  she  is  tired  and  faded  now." 

"Tired  and  faded?"  Peg  cried.  "As 
if  that  could  change  her!  Why,  Cla- 
ra, she's,  just  lovely — beautiful." 

Her  hostess  laughed  over  her  bro- 
thers' pictures.  "They're  perfect 
pests.  At  least  I  used  to  think  so  be- 
fore I  left  home,  but  now,"  she 
brushed  a  film  from  across  her  eyes. 

"It's  always  that  way  with  our 
own,  isn't  it?"  Peg  answered,  and  la- 
ter as  she  laid  all  the  pictures  care- 
fully down,  "I  don't  see  how  you  ever 
left  it  all.  and  them." 

Clara,  in  thinking  it  over  after- 
wards, through  the  tender  mist  that 
Margaret's  appreciation  created,  won- 
dered more  and  more  that  her  friend 
had  not  said  one  word  about  her  own 
home  or  family. 

"She  must  be  too  homesick  to  men- 
tion them,"  she  decided,  as  she  turned 
to  her  Saturday  night  letter  to  her 
mother.  "I  don't  even  know  where 
she  lives." 

The  following  Friday  Margaret  in- 
vited her  shyly  to  have  tea  with  h;r 
the  next  afternoon.  "I'll  call  for  you 
at  the  salon,"  she  promised. 

Clara  was  greatly  excited  over  the 
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prospect  of  her  first  social  engage- 
ment in  the  city,  but  still  more  so  be- 
cause at  last  she  was  to  learn  more 
about  her  charming  friend.  She  wore 
the  copy  of  the  Spanish  tile  suit 
which  had  been  finished  some  time 
and  waiting  for  just  such  an  event. 
Madame  complimented  her  on  her 
perfect  appearance  when  she  arrived 
at  work  on  Saturday  morning  and  ex- 
claimed over  her  talent  in  reproduc- 
ing the  French  model  so  accurately. 
The  morning  seemed  long  and  tedi- 
ous, and  Clara  was  flushed  and  eager 
when  she  greeted  her  friend  in  the 
charming  waiting  room  at  noon. 

"You  look  lovely,  Kin,"  Margaret 
remarked,  as  they  swung  down  the 
avenue  with  the  springy  step  of  youth 
out  for  pleasure.  It  was  a  beautiful 
bright  day  and  the  whole  world  seem- 
ed to  be  making  merry.  The  two 
girls  gazed  appreciatively  into  glam- 
orous windows,  and  enjoyed  together 
the  air  of  ease,  beauty  and  affluence 
the  avenue  wore. 

This  was  the  city  Clara  had  dream- 
ed of  but  had  as  yet  had  little  chance 
to  investigate.  The  fact  that  she 
had  no  idea  where  or  to  what  they 
were  going  added  to  the  sense  of  ad- 
venture  and  charm.  Were  they  to 
take  a  surburban  train,  or  ride  the 
long  way  back  on  the  trolley  they  both 
took  each  morning,  or  were  they  to 
lunch  downtown  first  and  then  go  to 
Margaret's  house? 

They  turned  at  last  into  a  sedate  and 
dignified  entrance  and  Clara  found 
herself  inside  the  tearoom  of  one  of 
the  most  famous  hotels  in  the  world. 
"Oh,  this  is  lovely,  Peg,  but  you  need 
not  have  been  so  extravagrant,"  she 
cried  impulsively,  as  she  remembered 
the  cafeteria  luncheon  of  a  week  ago. 


But  Margaret  did  not  seem  to  hear 
her,  she  was  conferring  quietly  with 
the  head  waitress,  and  the  girls  were 
led  at  once  to  a  small  nook  by  the 
window.  There  were  fresh  roses  on 
the  table  and  a  cloth  of  real  lace.  The 
sun  poured  in  from  a  window  looking 
down  the  avenue.  Clara,  looking  ap- 
reciatively  about  her,  thought  that 
she  had  never  seen  a  more  beautiful 
room.  It  was  quiet  and  not  crowded 
yet  cheerful  and  home-like.  The 
furniture  was  old  fashioned  and  easy, 
and  an  air  of  friendliness,  filled  the 
place. 

"What  shall  we  have,  Kin?"  Peg's 
quiet  voice  was  asking,  as  her  shy. 
eager  eyes  caught  Clara's  entranced 
gaze. 

But  it  was  Clara's  turn  to  be  shy. 
"You  order,  please  I  just  want  to 
look,"  she  answered.  "I  never  was  in 
such  a  lovely  place." 

"I'm  so  glad  you  like  it,"  Peg  re- 
plied and  proceeded  to  write  the  or- 
der After  it  had  gone,  sne  added,  "I 
hoped  you'd  like  it  here." 

At  every  bit  of  that  delicious  meal 
Clara  felt  like  saying,  "Yum,  yum." 
She  kept  wondering  how  she  should 
describe  it  to  her  mother.  And  she 
she  kept  telling  herself  how  glad  she 
kept  telling  herself  how  glad  she 
was  she  had  worn  the  smart  new 
suit.  Her  quick  eyes  soon  told  her 
that  the  people  about  her  were  more 
wealthy  than  even  her  most  envied 
classmate  at  Middleton,  but  als,o  that 
she  did  net  look  out  of  place.  Peg 
looked  as  if  she  belonged  in  such  a 
room,  and  Clara  wondered  that  she 
had  not  guessed  before  that  she  was 
rich. 

"I  just  never  thought  of  it,"  she 
sighed    happily.     "And   she   rides    on 
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street  cars,  although  she  never  locked 
as,  if  she  belonged  there." 

"There's  a  lecture  over  at  the  art 
institute  I  thought  you  might  enjoy," 
said  Margaret,  as  thes^  rose  to  leave. 
"Shall  we  walk,  or  take  a  cab?" 

But  before  Clara  could  answer  she 
caught  sight  of  a  woman  who  seemed 
to  be  motioning  to  her.  She  was  a 
beautiful  woman  and  beautifully 
dressed  in  the  prim  smartness  that 
Clara  knew  was  perfection  of  taste. 
She  was  what  Tom  would  call 
"slinky"  and  Jack  "skinny,''  heavily 
rouged  and  stylisly  veiled.  A  thin 
film  of  smoke  surrounded  her,  and  her 
fingers  toyed  with  a  lighted  cigarette. 
As  Clara  caught  her  eye  she  motion- 
ed toward  Margaret. 

"Someone  wants  you,"  Clara  said, 
and  then  followed  her  hostess  toward 
the  exquisite  woman's  table.  "She's 
beautiful  and  yet  hateful,"  she 
thought  to  herself,  as  the  woman 
clutched  Peg's  hands  and  the  girl 
bent  down  to  touch  her  lips  to  the 
dainty  veil  on  her  forehead.  But  she 
was  not  prepared  to  hear  Margaret 
say  in  a  rather  formal  and  distant 
voice,  "Miss  Bro;ks,  this  is  my  moth- 
er."    This   changed   everything. 

"Oh,  Mrs.  Cameron,  I'm  so  glad  to 
meet  you,"  Clara  cried  impulsively, 
holding  out  a  friendly  hand. 

Both  Margaret  and  the  woman 
laughed;  a  hard,  tight  laugh,  Clara 
called  it  later,  to  herseif.  "Not  Cam- 
eron, child,  Mrs.  Waters,  please,"  the 
mother  explained. 

They  chatted  for  a  moment,  al- 
though Clara  could  not  hide  her 
confusion,  and  then  the  girls  turned 
to  leave,  but  on  the  way  to  the 
door  Margaret  was  hailed  again.  This 
time  a  ruddy  faced  man  beamed  upon 


them  from  a  table  laden  with  heavy 
viands.  "Don't  snub  old  friends,"  a 
genial  voice  cried.  "Haven't  seen 
you  for  an  age,  Mags,  dear.  The 
shop  is  suffering  for  lack  of  your  ex- 
pert advice." 

With  much  surprise  Clara  recog- 
nized her  employer.  She  had  seen 
him  only  once,  on  her  first  morning 
in  the  style  shop,  and  then  their  in- 
terview had  been  very  brief  and 
formal.  The  girls  in  the  shop  spoke 
of  him  with  a  respect  that  was  almost 
awe.  Few  of  them  had  ever  spoken 
with  him  personally.  After  a  few 
days  in  the'  style  shop  Clara  had 
realized  that  it  had  been  a  great  fa- 
vor on  his  part  to  interview  her,  and 
to  arrange  for  her  room  at  the  "Y." 
He  had  also  introduced  her  to  Mad- 
ame himself.  "I  used  to  know  her 
mother,"  had  been  his  introduction  of 
the  new  girl. 

Of  course  he  did  not  recognize  her 
now,  while  Peg  and  he  joked  for  a 
moment,  but  when  Margaret  mention- 
ed her  name  he  gave  her  a  glance  and 
remembered.  "Glad  you  know  each 
other.  Show  her  around,  Mags.  Her 
mother  at  her  age  had  the  making  of 
a  great  artist  in  her,"  he  said.  And 
when  he  learned  that  they  were  on 
their  way  to  an  art  lecture  he  said, 
"Good !  Give  Miss  Brooks  the  chance 
her  mother  never  had." 

Then  they  were  out  in  the  air 
again,  walking,  but  Clara's  mind  was 
in  a  whirl.  She  did  not  notice  win- 
dows now.  Peg  was  rich,  and  used 
to  places  like  that.  The  queer,  beau- 
tiful, elegant  woman,  whose  name 
was  not  Cameron,  was  her  mother. 
Margaret  knew  Mr.  Abel,  the  great 
nabob  of  the  greatest  art  store  in  the 
world,     the     man     who     bought     and 
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brought  back  from  Europe  and  Asia 
those  jewels  and  ivories  and  linens, 
and  tapestries  and  silks,  who  owned 
the  salon  and  the  style  shop  as  just 
a  little  part  of  his  great  business,  and 
Mr.  Abel  knew  her  mother  well.  He 
had  said  that  she  had  the  makings  of 
an  artist  in  her  once.  He  had  said  she 
never  had  a  chance.  Her  mother  of  the 
Smoky  Street,  the  shabby  house,  the 
shapeless  clothes,  the  faded  cheeks! 
Her  mother  an  artist!  Impossible! 
The  great  man  must  be  mistaken. 
Mother  was  perfectly  satisfied  in 
Middleton.  She  spent  her  time  bak- 
ing    and     scrubbing     and     going     to 


church.  Her  mother  and  Peg's  moth- 
er! And  Peg  said  Clara's  mother 
was  beautiful,  even  in  that  old  faded, 
photograph.  And  she  had  taken  Peg 
to  lunch  in  the  old  "Y"  cafeteria.  Her 
thoughts  ran  in  circles. 

"Here  we  are,  Kin,"  Margaret's 
voice  interrupted  her  racing  thoughts. 
"Tired?  Did  I  walk  too  fast?  I  so 
seldom  get  a  chance  at  a  good  brisk 
walk.  Well,  we'll  sit  a  long  time 
now.  I  do  hope  you'll  enjoy  the  lec- 
ture." 

(To  be  concluded) 


The  first  automobile  show  in  America  was  held  in  Center 
square,,  site  of  the  present  city  hall,  Philadelphia  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1805,  some  historians  have  learned. 

Oliver  Evans,  who  was  about  fifty  years  old  at  the  time,  was 
the  inventor  of  the  first  machine  to  move  under  its  own  power. 
He  had  worked  for  years  to  perfect  his  steam  engine.  Then 
he  learned  that  the  city  authorities  wanted  mud  removed  from 
the  banks  of  the  Delaware  and  Schuylkill  rivers. 

Evans  completed  his  engine,  mounted  it  on  a  crude  wagon 
frame  and  prepared  to  demonstrate  its  value  as  a  digger. 

He  decided  to  take  it  across  the  city  so  that  the  people  would 
have  an  opportunity  to  see  his  invention. 

In  those  days  Center  square,  which  had  been  used  as  a  drill 
ground  by  British.  American  and  French  troops  in  the  Revolu- 
tion, was  the  favorite  promenade  of  the  society  folk  of  the  city. 
Evans  decided  that  it  would  be  the  place  to  exhibit  his  "horse- 
less carriage." 

An  advertisement  in  the  Philadelphia  Gazette  of  July  13, 
1805,  describes  the  affair. 
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THE  STORY  OF  FUR 


By  Byron 

The  early  records  of  the  fur  indus- 
try in  the  United  States,  particularly 
in  Idaho,  are  vague  and  inaccurate, 
and  there  is  much  information  and 
difference  of  opinion. 

The  date  of  beginning  is  fairly 
well  defined.  The  first  export  of 
merchandise  from  Idaho  was  by  Da- 
vid Thompson,  who  sent  four  thou- 
sand pounds  of  furs  from  Lake  Pend 
D 'Oreille,  but  soon  afterward  aban- 
doned his  post.  Thompson,  an  Eng- 
lishman, was  as  much  discoverer  and 
explorer  as  he  was  trader  and  trap- 
per. 

The  first  strictly  trapping  expedi- 
tion was  that  of  John  Reed,  an  em- 
ployee of  John  Jacob  Astor's  Pacific 
company.  Reed  came  from  Astoria 
to  the  Boise  river  in  the  fall  of  1813 
with  a  smali  band  of  trappers  and 
established  three  camps  between  Par- 
ma and  probably  Barber.  Snake  In- 
dians killed  every  man  of  the  party 
in  the  following  January,  securing 
forty  guns  which  were  the  cause  of 
much  trouble  later  on. 

The  War  of  1812  ruined  the  Astor 
enterprise.  The  wealthy  German's 
managers  sold  the  business  out  to 
the  English,  changed  the  name  of  As- 
toria to  Ft.  George,  and  hoisted  the 
British  flag.  In  1816  congress  pro- 
hibited English  traders  in  American 
territory,  but  Astoria  did  not  revert 
to  us  until  1818,  and  with  it  came  a 
treaty  giving  equal  rights  on  the 
northwest  coast  to  both  nations. 

By  this  time  the  Canadians  had  so 
well  establsihed  themselves  that  we 
were  for  many  yeaii  unable  to  eom- 


Defenbach 

pete  successfully  in  the  fur  business. 

The  year  1818  marks  the  beginning; 
of  successful  fur  traffic  in  Idaho,  the 
first  ventures  being  the  valleys  of  the 
Snake,  Kootenai  and  Clarksford  riv- 
ers and  their  tributaries.  The  North- 
west company,  with  headquarters  at 
Fort  Williams,  Canada,  dominated 
the  field.  Two  of  its  partners,  David 
Thompson.,  and  Donald  McKenzie, 
are  the  most^  prominent  figures  in  the 
dim  history  of  the  first,  four  years 
following  1818. 

The  English-Canadian,  David 
Thompson,  was  an  educated  man,  a 
surveyor  and  astronomer,  of  a  class 
quite  different  from  that  of  the  usual 
fur  trader.  He  was  tall  and  fine- 
Icoking,  of  sandy  complexion,  with 
high  forehead  and  studious  eyes. 

Thompson  discovered  Lake  Pend 
D'Oreille,  built  the  first  white  man's 
house,  and  exported  the  first  mer- 
chandise in  Idaho's  history.  There  is 
a  monument  to  his  memory  near 
■Sandpoint,  and  he  left  his  name  to 
the  town  of  Thompson  Falls,  Mon- 
tana. 

He  is  an  important  figure  in  the 
stories  of  the  first  and  second  periods 
of    Idaho    history. 

Donald  McKenzie 
The  year  1818  marks  the  begin- 
ning of  successful  trapping  in  Idaho, 
where  the  business  for  four  years  fol- 
lowing was  dominated  and  controlled 
by  Donald  McKenzie,  manager  of  the 
inland  affairs  of  ths  Northwest  Com- 
pany, a  British  concern.  This  gi- 
gantic Canadian  burgeois  figures 
prominently  in  Idaho's  early  history. 
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McKenzie  first  appears  in  our  his- 
tory in  1810,  when  he  came  over  from 
Canada  and  became  a  partner  of  As- 
tor  and  Wilson  Price  Hunt.  He  had 
already  been  ten  years  in  the  fur  bus- 
iness of  his  native  province. 

He  accompanied  Hunt  on  the  fa- 
mous expedition  from  St.  Louis. 
When  in  October  of  1811  the  boats 
were  abandoned  at  Miiner,  McKenzie 
struck  out  afoot  across  the  desert 
with  five  men,  being  later  joined  by 
several  others.  His  trip  past  Weis- 
er, thence  along  the  north  and  south 
highway,  the  Little  and  Main  Sal- 
mon Clearwater,  Snake  and  Colum- 
bia rivers  to  Astoria,  was  one  of  the 
most  wonderful  iourney  in  the  annals 
of  exploration. 

When  the  English  took  Astoria  in 
1813,  McKenzie  started  for  New  York 
with  the  bad  news  for  Astor.  Near 
Walla  Walla  he  met  the  Dorion 
squaw  and  learned  of  the  Reed  mas- 
sacre at  Boise. 

In  1817  he  returned  to  the  far  west, 
becoming  superintendent  o  f  t  h  e 
Northwest  Company's  inland  trade. 
He  established  headquarters  near  the 
present  Walla  Walla,  and  in  each  of 
the  four  succeeding  years  led  an  ex- 
pedition into  southern  Idaho,  reach- 
ing Bear  Lake,  to  which  he  gave  its 


name.  Jacob  Weiser,  for  whom  the 
Weiser  river  was  named,  was  one  of 
McKenzie's  trappers.  A  creek  en- 
tering the  Salmon  above  Whitebird 
bears  the  name  McKenzie,  although 
probaoly  not  in  memory  of  the  big 
"bushway." 

When  in  1821  the  Northwest  Com- 
pany consolidated  with  the  Hudson's 
Bay,  McKenzie  returned  to  Canada 
and  for  ten  years  occupied  a  promi- 
nent government  position.  He  then 
built  a  beautiful  home  in  Mayville, 
New  York,  where  he  spent  the  peace- 
ful remaining'  years  of  his  life. 

That  McKenzie  was  a  British  in- 
stead of  an  American  subject  partly 
accounts  for  the  limited  attention 
paid  him  in  many  Idaho  histories. 
Another  reason  for  his  comparative 
obscurity  lies  in  his  typical  Scotch  re- 
serve. He  could  not  be  induced  to 
speak  much,  or  to  write  at  all  of  his 
marvelous  adventures. 

Ke  was,  a  prominent  figure  in  the 
history  of  the  fur  trade,  the  first  suc- 
cessful leader  of  the  fur  brigade  in 
Idaho,  the  first  white  man  to  go  from 
southern  to  northern  Idaho. 

He  deserves  to  be  remembered  by 
the  people  cf  the  state  we  live  in,  as 
a  big  man.  Big  in  mere  ways  than 
one.     He  weighed  312  pounds. 


THE  BOYS  AND  GIRLS 


Who  knows  but  that  the  boys  and  girls  of  today  will  develop 
into  finer,  stronger  men  and  women  for  the  complex  and  for- 
bidding problems  of  life  they  face  at  the  beginning.  The  world 
is  before  them  to  conquer.  They  have  the  ancstral  instinct  to 
make  it  a  glorious  victory. — Richmond  Times-Dispatch. 
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NO  BOY  WITH  SUCH  HABITS  WILL  EVER 
WALK  THE  QUARTER  DECK 


(N.  C.  Christian  Advocate) 


In  this  day  when  Puritan  habits 
are  thrown  to  the  discard,  it  would 
be  a  fine  thing  if  parents  and  pastors 
would  put  a  fresh  emphasis  upon  the 
old-fashioned  virtues  and  habits  that 
make  men  great,  instead  of  a  so-call- 
ed religious  education  that  gives  its 
time  to  the  difference  between  "tweed- 
le  de"  and  "tweedie  dum,"  without 
putting  emphasis  upon  moral  prac- 
tices.    Listen  to  this  father: 

Admiral  Farragut  tells  this  story 
of  his  boyhood  days:  "When  1  was 
ten  years  old  I  was  with  father  on 
board  a  man-of-war.  I  had  some 
qualities  that  1  thought  made  a  man 
of  me.  1  could  swear  like  an  old  salt, 
could  drink  as  s,tiff  a  glass  of  grog  as 
if  had  doubled  Cape  Horn,  and  could 
smoke  like  a  locomotive.  I  was 
great  at  cards  and  fond  of  gunning 
in  every  shape.  At  the  close  of  din- 
ner cne  day,  father  turned  everybody 
ont  of  the  cabin,  locked  the  door  and 


said,    "David    what    do   ycu    mean   to 
be?" 

"I  mean  to  follow  the  sea." 
"Follow  the  sea!  Yes,  to  be  a  poor,, 
miserable,  drunken  saiior  before  the 
mast,  be  kicked  and  cuffed  around  the 
world  and  die  in  some  fever  hospital 
in  a  foreign  land.  No.,  David,  no  boy 
ever  trod  the  quarter-deck  with  such 
principles  as  you  have  and  such 
habits  as,  you  exhibit.  You  will  have- 
to  change  your  whole  course  of  life, 
if  you  ever  become  a  man." 

"My  father  left  me  and  went  on 
deck.  I  was  stunned  by  the  rebuke 
and  overwhelmed  with  mortification. 
A  poor,  miserable,  drunken  sailor  be- 
fore the  mast.  Be  kicked  and  cuffed 
about  the  world  and  die  in  a  fever 
hospital.  That  is  to  be  my  fate, 
thought  I.  I'll  change  my  life  at 
once.  I'll  never  utter  another  oath, 
never  drink  another  drop  of  liquor 
and  never  gamble.  That  act  was  the 
turning  point  in  my  destiny." 


TEN  MARKS  OF  AN  EDUCATED  MAN 
He  keeps  his  mind  open  on  every  question  until  the  evidence 

is  in. 
He  always  listen  to  the  man  who  knows. 
He  never  laughs  at  new  ideas. 
He  cross-examines  his  day-dreams. 
He  knows  his  strong  point  and  plays  it. 
He  knows  the  value  of  good  habits  and  how  to  form  them. 
He  knows  when  to  think  and  when  to  call  in  the  expert  to 

think  for  him. 
You  can't  sell  him  magic. 

He  lives  the  forward-looking,  outward-looking  life. 
He  cultivates  a  love  of  the  beautiful. — Selected. 
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INSTITUTION  NOTES 


Jack  Sparks,  who  was  paroled  two 
years  ago,  called  on  friends  at  the 
School  last  Wednesday.  He  is  now 
employed  in  a  grocery  store  in  Char- 
lotte and  is  getting  along  nicely. 


Nine  boys  were  admitted  to  the 
Training  School  this,  week.  They 
were  placed  in  the  Receiving  Cot- 
tage, where  they  will  remain  for  two 
weeks  before  being  placed  in  other 
cottage  homes. 


Mrs.  E.  E.  Peele,  of  Charlotte,  re- 
cently brought  75  books  for  the 
King's  Daughters  Library  here, 
bringing  the  total  books  now  cata- 
logued to  more  than  2,600.  Mrs. 
Peele  remarked  that  she  wanted  to 
renew  her  efforts  to  increase  the 
number  of  books  in  the  library,  not 
much  effort  having  been  made  during 
the  hot  summer  months. 


ber  4th:  Stacey  Long  and  Shannon 
Broom,  Charlotte;  Porter  Stack, 
Reidsville;  Ira  and  Stafford  Edwards, 
Fas'etteville;  Calvin  Hicks,  Concord. 
These  boys  have  made  good  records 
during  their  stay  at  the  School  and 
we  hope  they  keep  up  the  good  work 
as  they  again  take  their  places  in  the 
outside  world. 


Hcyle  Austin,  who  left  the  School 
'n  1926,  stopped  in  to  see  us  one  day 
last  week.  He  lives  in  Salisbury  and 
works  for  the  Southern  Public  Utili- 
ties Company,  with  whom  he  has  been 
employed  practically  all  the  time 
since  leaving  here,  with  the  exception 
of  a  year  and  a  half  when  he  was 
working  for  the  Gas  and  Electric 
Power  Company,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Hoyle  is  twenty-four  years  old  and 
has  a  son  four  years  old.  His  wife 
is  dead.  Hoyle  unsolicitedly  stated 
that  the  Training  School  made  him, 
and  his  stay  here  put  him  on  the 
risrht  road. 


Messrs.  Frank  Guy  and  R.  D. 
Thomas,  of  the  State  Auditor's  Of- 
fice, Raleigh,  spent  last  Monday  af- 
ternoon and  Tuesday  morning  at  the 
Training  School  at  which  time  they 
completed  their  audit  for  the  last  fis- 
cal year. 


The  following  boys  have  been  pa- 
roled or  allowed  to  go  since  Septem- 


Thomas  Phillips,  one  of  our  old 
boys,  a  member  of  the  Coast  Guards 
now  on  duty  in  the  strike  area  in 
Concord,,  called  us  up  soon  after  ar- 
riving last  Sunday  morning.  He  re- 
quested that  any  of  the  workers  at 
the  Training  School,  especially  the 
ones  he  knew  when  here,  call  on  him 
at  their  convenience.  Thomas  was 
paroled  from  the  institution  thirteen 
years  ago  and  has  been  working  in  a 
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printing  office  in  Wilmington  since 
that  tinje.  He  is  now  employed  as 
a  monotype  operator  in  one  of  Wil- 
mington's commercial  printing  plants. 
His  brother,  Sam,  who  was  also  at 
the  Training  School,  is  employed  on 
the  Wilmington  Star.  Thomas  is  a 
great  booster  for  the  Jackson  Train- 
ing School,  saying  that  his  stay  here 
made  a  great  change  in  his  life. 


Rev.  L.  C.  Baumgarner.  pastor  of 
St.  Andrews  Lutheran  Church,  Con- 
cord, conducted  the  afternoon  service 
at  the  Training  School  last  Sunday. 
For  the  Scripture  Lesson  Rev.  Baum- 
garner read  the  32nd  Psalm.  In  his 
very  interesting  talk  to  the  boys  on 
"The  Guidance  of  God,"  he  called 
special  attention  to  the  8th  and  9th 
verses  —  "I  will  instruct  thee  and 
teach  thee  in  the  way  which  thou 
shalt  go;  I  will  guide  thee  with  mine 
eye.  Be  ye  net  as  the  horse,  or  as  the 
mule,  which  have  no  understanding; 
whose  mouth  must  be  held  in  with 
bit  and  bridle,  lest  they  come  near  un- 
to thee."  In  the  course  of  his  re- 
marks Rev.  Baumgarner  stated  that 
the  divine  guidance  of  God  is  with  us 
always.  While  we  may  not  be  trust- 
ing in  Him  and  may  take  the  atti- 
tude of  not  caring,  God  is  holding  the 
reins  and  directing  us  whether  we 
know  it  or  not.  Often  when  things 
are  revealed  to  us  and  we  iook  back 
on  the  past,  we  realize  God  was  guid- 
ing us  even  though  we  were  not  look- 


ing to  Him  as  we  should  havae  been. 
What  might  be  considered  disad- 
vantages in  our  lives  are  often  ad- 
vantages, and  God  is  directing  us, 
even  with  our  handicaps,  for  a  good 
purpose.  When  we  read  of  the  lives 
of  great  men  and  women  of  lowly 
birth,  we  cannot  consider  poverty  as 
a  real  handicap.  Abraham  Lincoln 
was  born  in  a  log  cabin,  yet  he  attain- 
ed great  heights.  Environment  is 
overcome  by  such  a  great  character 
as  David  Lloyd  George.  Helen  Kel- 
ler is  the  greatest  example  among 
persons  who  have  risen  above  physi- 
cal handicaps.  No  man  continued 
the  speaker,  is  more  handicapped 
than  the.  man  with  lazy  habits  and  a 
gloomy  outlook  on  life. 

Rev  Baumgarner  then  cited  three 
ways  in  which  Christians  might  se- 
cure the  divine  guidance  of  God:  (1) 
By  having  prayer  in  their  lives.  (2) 
Having  a  definite  sign  of  His  guid- 
ance and  care.  (3)  By  making  use 
of  the  judgmeiit  God  gives  them. 

The  speaker  further  s,tated  that  a 
surrendered  life  is  a  guided  life.  We 
cannot  rely  upon  our  own  power,  but 
must  look  to  Gcd  for  the  help  to  do 
the  things  right  for  the  day.  We  must 
take  one  step  at  a  time.  If  we  do 
the  things  at  hand,  then  God  shows 
us  another  step  and  leads  us  on. 

In  conclusion.  Rev.  Baumgarner 
said  we  are  able  to  know  our  Savior 
when  we  walk  side  by  s,ide  and  hold 
His  hand.  Then  we  will  be  able  to 
find  the  true  way  of  life. 


Simplicity  is  the  exact  medium  between  too  little  and   too 
much. — Reynolds. 
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I            DIGNITY  OF  LABOR  | 

*  *• 

*  *> 
<*  Labor  is  rest — from  the  sorrows  that  greet  *• 
♦;♦  ^ 

*  us ;  * 

$  Rest  from  all  vexations  that  meet  us,  % 

j|  Rest  from  sin-promptings  that  ever   entreat  * 

$                 us,.  * 

%  Rest  from  world-sirens  that  hire  us  to  kill.  * 

$  Work — and  pure  slumber  shall  wait   on  thy  J 

|                 pillow;  $ 

*  Work — thou  shalt  ride  over  Care's  coming  + 
♦:♦  billow ;  * 
%  Lie  not  down  wearied  'neath  Woe's  weeping  % 
^  willow !  % 
f  Work  with  a  stout  heart  and  resolute  will.  * 

±                                                                 — Selected.  * 
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Don't  contradict  people,  even  if  you  are  sure  you  are  right. 

Don't  be  inquisitive  about  the  affairs  of  even  your  mo^st  intimate  friend. 

Don't  underrate  anything  because  you  don't  possess  it. 

Don't  believe  all  the  evil  you  hear. 

Don't  repeat  gossip,  even  if  it  does  interest  a  crowd. 

Don't  jeer  at  anybody's  religious  belief. 

Learn  to  hide  your  aches  and  pains  under  a  pleasant  smile.  Few  care  wheth- 
er you  have  an  earache,  hdadach^.,  or  rheumatism. 

Learn  to  attend  to  your  oivn  business — a  very  important  point. 

Do  not  try  to  be  anything  else  but  a  gentleman  or  a  gentlewoman;  and  that 
means  one  who  has  consideration  for  the  ivhole  world,  and  whose  life  is  gov- 
erned by  the  Golden  Rule. — Harvard  Herald. 


A  NICE  LETTER 

The  following  letter  comes  close  on  the  trail  of  an  editorial  a  few 
weeks  ago  to  the  effect  that  if  some  attention  were  given  to  work- 
ing up  a  subscription  list  for  The  Uplift  the  little  paper  could  not 
only  be  a  paying  institution,  but  at  the  ^ame  time  could  radiate 
cheer  to  many  who  appreciate  the  magazine  and  the  cause  it  chal- 
lenges. If  time  were  taken  to  just  write  to  the  once-subscribers 
and  ask  for  a  renewal  there  is  reason  to  believe  favorable  replies 
would  be  realized. 

Again  we  repeat  that  we  hope  the  trustees  of  the  Jackson  Train- 
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ing  School  will  at  the  next  quarterly  meeting  discuss  the  advisabil- 
ity of  trying  to  increase  the  circulation  of  The^  Uplift.  It  was 
widely  read,  appreciated  and  quoted  at  one  time.  We  make  this 
statement  not  boastfully,  but  with  pride  in  our  past  achievements 
and  a  greater  hope  for  the  future.  The  following  letter  is  appreci- 
ated and  we  give  it  for  the  benefit  of  our  friends : 

Murphy,  N.  C,  September  8,  1934 
Sir: 

I  have  just  read  a  copy  of  the   "Uplift."     I   like   it   quite  well   and   am 
writing  to  ask  you  the  price  per  year, — so  many  sweet  little  articles,  so 
many  dear  little  encouraging  expressions  in  it.     I  think  I  would  enjoy  it. 
Is  it  weekly  or  monthly?     Please  give  the  price  per  year. 

Respectfully 

Mrs.  Nettie  Dickey 
Owner  and  Proprietress  of  the  Dickey  Hotel 


THE  VALUE  OF  TIME 

Time  is  valuable  and  when  once  dissipated  cannot  be  recalled. 
There  is  a  possibility  of  rebuilding  devastated  structures,  also  by 
the  decree  of  good  fortune  business  can  be  re-established  in  due 
time, — but  not  so  with  time,  it  is  likened  unto  a  dream  for  it  is  on- 
ly a  memory. 

Realizing  the  value  of  time  there  are  things  to  be  considered  in 
the  school  life  of  a  boy  and  girl  other  than  carrying  out  to  the  let- 
ter of  the  law  the  attendance  according  to  school  age.  Whenever  a 
certain  prescribed  course  to  be  mastered,  if  youth  is  physically  and 
mentally  able,  is  the  goal,  then  there  will  be  finer  co-operation  upon 
the  part  of  parents  and  greater  diligence  upon  the  part  of  the  child- 
child. 

To  say  a  boy  or  girl  has  to  go  to  school  till  sixteen ;  that  boy  or 
girl  can  shiftlessly  .move  about  till  that  time  passes  without  ad- 
vancement, but  if  certain  studies  have  to  be  mastered  there  rests 
the  compulsory  school  law,  and  the  results  will  be  far-reaching. 

Besides  there  is  a  greater  hope  for  the  youth  who  is  well  ground- 
ed in  the  fundamentals  of  an  education,— there  comes  an  urge  from 
within,  a  thirst  for  greater  advancement  in  studies,  and  therein 
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rests  again  the  silent  urge,  the  unspoken  compulsory  school  law. 

In  conclusion  we  at  least  would  like  to  see  the  experiment  tried 
out,  instead  of  the  compulsory  school  age,  sixteen,  let  it  read  "cer- 
tain grades  of  curricula  have  to  be  finished." 


THEY  KNOW  THEIR  ONIONS 

The  common  expression,  "he  knows  his  onions,"  is  clearly  em- 
phasized since  the  scientists  attending  the  international  congress 
for  radiobiology,  were  told  that  onions  sufficiently  pungent  to  bring 
tears  send  out  ultra-violet-rays  which  will  cure  certain  human  ail- 
ments. 

The  humble  onion  with  its  properties  engaged  the  attention  of 
six  Nobel  prize  winners  also  scientists  from  India  and  other  coun- 
tries. Experiments  were  made  of  the  radiation  emulating  from 
the  roots  of  the  onion,  having  for  that  purpose  a  photoelectric  re- 
ceiver, lately  invented,  to  measure  the  radiation  of  the  onion. 

In  polite  society  the  onion  was  tabooed  because  obnoxious  to  the 
over-sensitive  olfactory  organs  of  the  elite.  These  scientists  are 
truly  following  in  the  trail  of  the  "medicine-man,"  or  old  time  prac- 
titioner who  used  not  only  the  juice  of  the  onion  for  colds  and  simi- 
lar ailments  but  applied  hot  applications  made  of  the  onion. 

It  was  not  unusual  in  years  past  to  hear  the  remark  from  the 
much  beloved  village  practitioner  whenever  seeing  an  onion  patch 
near  a  home  that  there  -would  be  found  little  use  for  professional 
services  in  that  home.  These  "old  fellows"  knew  the  properties 
of  the  onions  as  well,  if  not  better,  than  the  modern  scientists. 


A  SAD  STORY  REVIEWED 

One  of  the  most  gruesome  stories  ever  recorded  in  the  history  of 
the  nation,  the  mysterious  kidnapping  of  an  innocent  babe,  has  been 
reopened.  It  is  the  hope  of  all  who  wish  justice,  and  not  vengen- 
ance,  that  the  mystery  woven  around  the  tragedy  will  be  solved  be- 
fore finishing  with  the  man  under  arrest  for  extortion  charges. 
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The  frantic  search  for  the  missing  child  was  followed  in  detail, 
stirring  the  nation  to  ultimate  indignation,  to  the  extent  that  this 
"capital  crime"  of  all  crimes  recorded,  has  been  the  means  of  co- 
ordinating all  government  agencies  in  an  effort  to  restrain  the  vi- 
cious and  protect  the  innocent. 

The  anticipation  of  law-abiding  citizenship  is  that  one  of  the 
most  ghastly  dramas  of  any  period  of  history  will  not  much  longer 
remain  one  of  the  unsolved  mysteries  of  the  century.  It  is  not  a 
delightful  story  to  review,  but  most  satisfactory  if  the  guilty  par- 
ty, cold,  cruel  and  brutish,  is  brought  before  the  bars  of  justice. 


WHERE  DO  YOU  BELONG? 

This  is  the  question  asked  by  an  exchange,  and  it  is  hard  to  an- 
swer. 

However,  the  question  is  are  you  an  "extrovert  or  an  intro- 
vert?" If  you  do  not  know  the  significance  of  the  word  pull  out  old 
Webster,  and  begin  to  study  the  derivation  and  then  decide. 

A  noted  neuro-psychiatrist  says  every  one  comes  under  one  of 
these  two  classes.  According  to  the  scientists  the  extroverts  are 
practical  people,  the  so-called  hard-headed  business  men  who  are 
never  swayed  by  feeling,  but  steer  a  true  course  regardless  of  the 
obstacles  that  may  be  in  the  way. 

The  introverts  are  described  as  bundles  of  highly  charged  emo- 
tion. Thy  are  sensitive  and  more  less  unstable;  they  feel  more, 
think  more  seriously  without  practical  results.  Now,  can  you  class- 
ify yourself?  It  is  hard  to  do,  because  all  of  us  possess  some  of  the 
practical  side  and  some  of  the  emotional  in  varying  degrees. 


BETTER  CONSCIENCES  NEEDED 

The  world  today  needs  to  become  conscience-minded.  Get  out  of 
the  mire  and  stand  on  the  rock  of  honesty.  There  is  a  structure 
everybody  is  building,  young  and  old,  each  one  for  himself-  It  is 
called  character,  and  every  act  of  life  is  a  stone.     If  day  by  day  we 
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be  careful  to  build  our  lives  with  pure,  noble,,  upright  deeds,  at  the 
end  will  stand  a  fair  temple,  honored  by  God  and  man.  But,  as  one 
leak  will  sink  a  ship,  and  one  flaw  break  a  chain,  so  one  mean,  dis- 
honest, untruthful  act  or  word  will  forever  leave  its  impress  and 
work  its  influence  on  character. 

Writing  on  this  subject  not  long  ago,  the  Orphans'  Friend,  the 
interesting  Masonic  paper  of  the  Oxford  Orphans'  Home,  had  such 
a  splendid  article  on  the  thoughts  we  have  in  mind  we  copy  its  con- 
cluding paragraphs,  which  are  as  follows : 

"A  business  transaction  is  not  on  the  level  when  either  of  the  acting 
parties,  is  the  worse  off  for  the  bargaining.  The  entire  function  of  bar- 
gaining is,  to  serve  the  best  interests,  by  mutual  agreement  of  the  parties 
of  the  first  and  second  parts  respectively.  Back  in  the  old  da^s  of  barter, 
they  had  a  truer  idea  of  business  from  this  viewpoint. 

"In  these  critical  times  we  have  seen  the  sad  spectacle  of  men  trying  to 
batten  on  the  measures  designed  to  relieve  distress.  We  have  seen  rapaci- 
ty in  action  everywhere  during  and  after  the  war,  and  we  have  seen  in  op- 
eration of  measures  to  end  rapacity  new  forms  of  rapacity  come  into  be- 
ing. Millions  complain  of  these  injustices  but  as  long  as  the  millions 
merely  complain  and  seek  redress  through  political  and  other  means,  with- 
out realizing  that  they  in  their  own  way,  have  helped  to  make  possible  the 
conditions,  there  will  always  be  trouble. 

Rugged  individualism  is  sick  of  its  prolonged  crgy.  It  misjtook  license 
for  freedom  and  hurt  badly  the  cause  of  freedom.  We  should  be  finding 
out  by  now  that  real  democracy  can  no  more  live  under  rugged  individu- 
alism unrestrained  than  it  can  livfe  under  autocracy. 

"Until  the  great  majority  of  men,  regardless  of  who  they  are  or  their 
stations  in  life,  have  more  consideration  for  public  and  private  good  in 
their  daily  transaction,  these  depressing  experiences  will  remain. 

"If  each  man  should  clamor  less  for  estopping  other  men  and  'cutting 
out'  his,  own  practices  that  have  no  ethical  feet  on  which  to  stand,  all  men 
would  truly  begin  to  live  as  it  was  intended  that  they  should  live.  Vic- 
tims are  often  as  guilty  as  their  aggressors,  or  there  would  not  be  so  many 
victims.  Witness  the  numbers  of  people  who  are  cheated  by  those  whom 
tjhey  were  trying  to  cheat.  Witness  men  who  operate  in  constant  violation 
of  law  and  whimpeSr  when  the  law  fails  to  protect  them  from  the  depreda- 
tions of  other  law-breakers." 
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RAMBLING  AROUND 

By  Old  Hurrygraph 


"To     be     thankful,     no     matter 

what  comes  or  what  goes; 
To    be    thoughtful    and    kind    to 

both  friends  and  to  foes; 
To  be  calm  and  serene,  whether 

sunshine  or  rain; 
To     be     rid     of     pretense,     petty- 
sham,  and  disdain; 
To   be   fair,   just   and   honest    in 

work  or  in  play, 
To  be  steadfast  in  faith — this  my 
prayer  for  today." 
— o — 
A  man  may  loaf  and  a  man  may 
lie  from  early  break  of  day;  but  he 
can't  build  up  a  town,  by  running  it 
down,  because  it  isn't  that  way. 

One  of  our  daily  newspapers  has  a 
column  called,  "Along  the  Highways 
of  Finance."  Now  that's  a  road  I'd 
like  to  travel  on. 

"Boy  Turning  to  Stone,  Say  Doc- 
tors," is  the  headline  in  one  of  our 
dailies.  On  the  beaches  this  past 
summer  there  were  numerous  instan- 
ces of  men  turning  to  rubber. 
— o — 

The  crime  wave  continues  to  roll 
on  in  ever  increasing  volume.  It 
looks  as  if  a  certain  unnamed  place, 
which  is  said  to  be  hotter  than  the 
weather  we  had  in  August,  will  have 
to  be  greatly  enlarged,  rebrimstoned 
and  rebottomed. 

A  group  of  scientists  are  deep  in 
the  tas(k  of  finding  out  what  caused 
the  devastating  drought  during  the 
summer.  Seems  to  me  that  an  insuf- 
ficiency of  rain  may  have  caused  it. 


Sunday  has  become  the  permanent 
slaughter  day  in  this  country,  when 
the  automobile  gets  in  its  deadly 
work,  and  slays  its  hundreds.  The 
juggernaut  is  a  toy  wagon  in  com- 
parison. 

— o — 

Professor  Vaugn  says  "A  giggle 
and  two  silk  stockings  do  not  make  a 
wife."  Not  one  of  the  old-fashioned 
variety,  who  married  with  the  idea  of 
doing  her  full  share  of  the  work,  at 
any  rate. 

— o — 

Before  the  days  of  Hooey  Long,  the 
United  States  considered  that  it  got 
a  pretty  good  bargain  when  we  pur- 
chased Louisiania  for  $11,000,000.  A 
good  many  Americans  are  not  so 
sure  about  it  now. 

— o — 

A  wise  old  physician  once  said  the 
best  way  to  live  to  a  ripe  old  age  is  to 
"acquire  a  chronic  disease  and  take 
care  of  it."  My  own  physician  said 
to  me,  after  I  had  gotten  over  a  ner- 
vous break-down,  some  years  ago, 
that  probably  I  would  live  longer  be- 
cause of  it.  This,  prediction,  1  took 
it,  was  based  on  the  fact  that  when  a 
man  gets  a  good  scare  he  is  likely  to 
avoid  things  that  make  for  other 
scares. 

Autoists,  who  are  inclined  to  drive 
fast,  regardless  should  remember  that 
in  doing  so  they  are  leading  up  to 
the  time  when  somebody  else  will  be 
driving  them  slowly,  in  a  car  occupied 
only  by  themselves,  and  they  will  not 
know  it. 
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Some  of  the  papers  are  discussing: 
the  question  of  King  Solomon  being 
fearfully  late  at  his  office  every  morn- 
ing. It  gives  me  no  surprise.  Any 
man  who  had  to  kiss  700  wives  good- 
bye would  be  necessarily  late. 
— o — 

The  age  of  the  human  race  is  a 
question  much  debated,  as  to  the  real 
figures.  But  it  is  known  to  every- 
body that  it  is  old  enough  to  know 
better  than  to  do  some  of  the  things 
it  does  do. 

— o — 

No  man  who  is  unsuccessful  at 
home  can  hope  to  be  a  success  any- 
where else.  This  is  the  real  test — to 
be  a  good  husband,  father,  neighbor. 
The  place  to  be  popular  first  is  where 
one  lives.  The  next  best  place  is 
where  one  works. 

Revelations,  to  date  would  seem  to 
indicate  that  munitions  makers  in 
this  country,  as  well  as  those  abroad, 
have  been  deep  in  the  business  of 
creating  war  scares  and  fighting 
peace  movements  in  order  to  boost 
their  business.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  investigating  committee,  now 
looking  into  the  matter,  will  give  us 
all  the  facts,  and  that  the  govern- 
ment will  be  able  to  attend  to  the  in- 
dustrial vultures  who  make  a  hand- 
some profit  out  of  the  belligerency  of 
nations. 

— o — 

"Economy,"  said  Emerson,  "is  a 
high  human  office  when  its  aim  is 
grand;  when  it  is  practiced  for  free- 

laAau  8abi{  J  <(-uoiqoAap  jo  9aoj  'mop 
known  a  man  who  regretted  having 
been,  economical,  and  of  all  the  men 


who  are  well  to  do,  90  per  cent  have 
become  so  by  economies. 
— o — 

I  ran  across  a  few  lines  the  other 
day  I  would  like  to  have  all  my  young 
readers  inwardly  digest: 

"Look  well  to  this  day,  for 

In  it  lies  all  the  possibilities 

And  all  the  realities  of  life. 

Yesterday  is  but  a  memory, 

Tomorrow,  but  a  vision." 

Now — today — is  the  only  chance  a 
youth  has. 

— o — 

I  am  interested  in  the  comments  on 
the  Sinclair  result  in  California.  Sin- 
clair, you  know,  was  formerly  a  So- 
cialist, but  now  he  says  he  is  a  Dem- 
ocrat. The  standpat  press  is  trying 
to  make  it  appear  that  the  conserva- 
tive Democrats  will  turn  against  Sin- 
clair, and  will  elect  Merriam.  I  don't 
believe  a  word  of  it.  I  have  the  feel- 
ing, without  knowing  much  about  it. 
that  practically  all  the  Democrats 
will  be  for  Sinclair,  and  that  an  ar- 
my of  progressive  Republicans  will 
flock  to  his  support.  I  have  the 
further  idea  that  he  will  be  elected 
and  will  make  a  good  governor.  Par- 
ty politics  is  really  getting  warm. 
The  workers  and  the  candidates  are 
watching  each  other  like  hawks,  and 
are  making  all  kinds,  of  intrepreta- 
tions  of  what  they  see.  Nothing  es- 
capes them.  Said  Mrs.  Gossip:  "The 
Spoonendykes  must  be  having  a  lot 
more  money  to  spend."  Mrs.  Naybur: 
"What  makes  you  think  so?"  Mrs. 
Gossip:  "Nearly  everything  on  their 
clothes  line  is  new — and  it  is  high 
quality,  too." 
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THE  THIRD  GENERAL  BOOTH 

(N.  C.  Christian  Advocate) 


Evangeline  Cory  Booth,  the  sev- 
enth child  of  the  founder  of  the  Sal- 
vation Army,  has  recently  been  elect- 
ed to  the  chief  command  of  the  Sal- 
vationists of  the  world.  '"The  Old 
General'-"  was  succeeded  by  Bramwell 
Booth,  his  oldest  son,  and  now  after 
a  short  interim  when  the  chief  com- 
mand was  out  of  the  Booth  family 
this  gifted  daughter  of  the  founder 
becomes  the  "third  General  Booth." 
The  Christian  Advocate  (N.  Y.) 
says:  "She  was  born  in  London  six- 
ty-nine years  ago  when  the  Salvation 
Army  was  young.  She  enlisted,  wore 
the  garb,  beat  a  tambourine,  and  en-. 
•dured  the  gibes  and  missiles  of  Lon- 
don street  ruffians  before  she  was  six- 
teen. She  was  her  father's  pet  and 
pride.  He  saw  in  her  some  of  his 
cwn  qualities.  She  shared  his  emo- 
tional power.  She  showed  much  of 
his  courage,  audacity  and  gift  for 
leadership.  She  had  his  quick  intel- 
ligence and  his  wit.  Like  her  moth- 
er, also,  Eva  had  the  power  of  per- 
suasive speech  and  a  conspicuous  tal- 
ent for  management  —  for  getting 
worth-while  things  to  come  to  pass." 

General  Booth  is  a  naturalized 
American  c'tizen,  has  lived  in  this 
country  thirty  years.  She  will  now 
make  her  headquarters  in  London. 

As  a  specimen  of  her  ability  on  the 


platform  we  quote  from  her  speech 
before  the  general  conference  at 
Springfield,  Mass.,  in  1924: 

"Beause  I  am  net  only  the  child  of 
the  founder  of  the  Salvation  Army, 
but  am  the  child  of  that  one  who 
started  his  ministry  as  a  Methodist 
minster,  do  not  think  I  am  presum- 
inf  if  I  say  to  this  crowd  this  morn- 
ing, let  us  held  to  our  faith.  Let  us 
hold  to  the  whole  and  complete  Bi- 
ble. We  must  not  compromise.  We 
must  not  trim  and  cut.  We  must  not 
give  anything  away  to  please  the 
critics.  My  mother  said,  'As  you 
look  back  over  your  career,  my  chil- 
dren, all  that  will  matter  will  be  how 
little  you  have  wavered  in  life.  Not 
how  many  literary  mistakes  you  have 
made,  not  how  many  grammatical 
mistakes  you  have  made,  not  how 
sometimes  you  got  the  thing  a. 
little  twisted;  but  all  that  will  mat- 
ter will  be.  when  the  chill  waves  of 
the  last  river  play  about  your  feet 
and  iinal  crossing  is  to  be  made,  and 
the  final  reckoning  is  approaching — 
it  will  be  bow  little  you  have  waver- 
ered  in  trusting  God  and  his,  Word, 
and  how  strongly  you  have  held  to 
faith  in  the  whole  gospel  of  God  the 
Father,  God  the  Son,  and  God  the 
Holy  Ghost.'  " 


The  newly-made  citizen  asked  what  we  meant  in  America  by 
"the  three  R's."  A  wag  told  told  him  that  these  three  R's  ran  all 
through  life :  at  25  it's  Romance,  at  45  it's  Rent,  and  at  65  it's 
Rheumatism. — Selected. 
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THE  POWER  OF  UNCONSCIOUS 
INFLUENCE 


(Smithfield 

I  breathed  a  song  into  the  air, 
It  fell  to  earth,  I  know  not  where; 

And  the  song  from  beginning  to 

end, 
I  found  again  in  the  heart  of  a 

friend. 

— Longfellow. 

The  power  of  unconscious  influence 
is  beautifully  illustrated  in  a  letter 
which  came  last  week  to  Rev.  D.  H. 
Tuttle,  and  the  story  it  reveals  not 
only  indicates  a  fine  spirit  between 
the  white  and  colored  races,  but  it  is 
one  of  the  priceless  rewards  that 
comes  to  one  who  has  spent  his  life 
in  the  ministry  of  God  and  his  fellow- 
man. 

The  story  illustrates,  too.  the  pow- 
er of  song.  Our  church  choirs  may 
not  always  be  composed  of  trained 
voices,  but  as  they  sing  the  grand  old 
hymns  or  the  messages  contained  in 
revival  songs  they  may  never  know 
what  lasting  imprint  they  are  making 
upon  the  lives  and  hearts  of  their 
hearers. 

Rev.  D.  H.  Tuttle,  who,  though  he 
has  retired  from  active  pastoral  work 
is  known  the  length  and  breadth  of 
Johnston  county  for  his  continued 
eagerness  "to  tell  the  old,  old  story", 
was  forty-five  years  ago,  pastor  of 
the  Methodist  church  in  Wilson.  A 
little  negro  boy  on  Sunday  mornings 


Herald) 

would  steal  out  in  the  garden  behind 
the  church  and  listen  to  the  pipe  or- 
gan played  by  skillful  hands;  and 
hear  the  choir,  the  members  of  which 
have  all  now  gone  on  to  their  eter- 
nal reward;  and  hear  the  words  of 
the  young  minister  as  "he  earnestly 
proclaimed  God's  words  of  love  and 
mercy  tc  the  assembled  congrega- 
tion."    The  choir  often  sang: 

Gathering  home !   gathering  home ! 

God's      children      are      gathering 
home. 

And  this  song  became  not  only 
dear  to  the  little  negro  boy  but  be- 
came the  favorite  song  of  his  mother. 

Years  passed  —  The  boy  became  a 
preacher.  After  45  years,  he  is  preach- 
ing to  a  congregation  in  Wilson  and  in 
Elm  City,  and  in  his  letter  to  Mr. 
Tutlle  last  week  he  states  that  the 
services  which  have  been  referred  to, 
had  something  to  do  with  "tbe  soften- 
ing, sweetening  and  shaping"  of  his 
life.  He  says  —  "it  lingers  in  my 
heart,  and  strengthens  me  in  hours 
of  sadness  and  grief,  especially  when 
loved  ones  are  torn  from  me  in  the 
hours  of  death.  I  often  sing:  "Gath- 
ering Home!" 

The  letter  opened  with  this  sen- 
tence— "This  comes  from  a  man  who 
has  admired  you  as  a  man  of  God 
for  many,  many  long  years."  Its 
closing  words  are:  "For  many  years 
I've  intended  to  write  this  to  you." 


All  men  stumble;  some  fall,  the  great  ones  get  up — Selected. 
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TRIVIAL  THINGS 


(Morganton 

The  time  wasted  in  a  lifetime  on 
matters  of  no  importance  is  beyond 
computation.  We  'Jive,  necessarily, 
a  large  part  of  our  lives  to  sleep, 
quite  a  number  of  years  in  the  aver- 
age lifetime.  Add  to  these  the  time 
lost  in  things  which  have  no  bearing 
on  the  real  success  of  a  human  ex- 
istence, and  the  time  left  for  actual 
achievement  explains  why  so  few 
win  in  the  success  the  many  waste. 

A  person  must  be  a  philosopher  to 
understand  what  things  are  import- 
ant, and  what  not,  in  his  or  her  per- 
sonal affairs  and  thought.  Sometimes 
half  an  hour  on  a  park  bench,  ten 
minutes  of  friendly  comradeship 
with  one's  wife,  or  with  any  true 
friend,  is  hugely  important.  But  on 
the  whole  the  great  majority  of  us 
waste  much  of  our  time,  because  we 
have  not  been  trained  to  put  a  true 
value  on  it,  and  so  use  it  wisely. 


News-Herald) 

Sometimes  it  is  the  highest  wisdom 
to  flee  from  dull  care  and  ^pend  a  day 
on  the  highways,  visiting  in  some 
other  town,  or  beside  a  stream,  fish- 
ing. Again  it  is  wisdom  to  stick  to 
the  desk  an  hour  after  quitting  time. 
The  big  thing  is  to  know  how  best  to 
spend  hours  available,  whether  to  in- 
crease resources,  benefit  health,  pro- 
mote the  vitality  of  one's  family  life, 
get  necessary  physical  exercise,  in- 
crease intellectual  resources  by  read- 
ing, or  just  relax  in  the  sunshine. 

But  is  wise  to  work  during  work- 
ing hours,  to  take  time  for  planning, 
and  to  study  behavior  and  its  relation 
to  happiness.  Too  many  of  us  think 
we  are  building  for  happiness  when 
we  are  in  fact  creating  conditions 
that  will  later  bring  us  trouble.  It  is 
so  easy  to  get  all  tangled  up  and  lose 
control  of  our  time. 


ORIGIN  OF  THE  MODERN  JURY 

The  jury  system  was  first  adopted  by  the  Frankish  kings 
when,  in  1066  A.  D-,  it  was  introduced  into  England  by  the 
Normans  at  the  time  of  the  Conquest. 

At  first  the  jury  system  was  merely  a  royal  prerogative, 
men  being  brought  in  to  give  what  they  understood  to  be  the 
truth  regarding  a  certain  matter  which  was  being  considered 
by  the  king.  Under  King  Henry  II,  it  became  a  regular  privi- 
lege which  was  given  to  the  people  to  use  in  the  settling  of 
their  disputes.  By  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century  it  was  firm- 
ly established,  and  it  represented  the  collective  knowledge  of 
the  community. 

By  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  it  was  already  quite 
similar  to  our  jury  of  today,  having  become  an  important  lib- 
erty of  Englishmen. — The  New  Era. 
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SOUTH  CAROLINA'S  NEW  GOVERNOR 
WAS  MILL  BOY 

(N.  C.  Christian  Advocate) 


From  a  textile  loom  to  the  gover- 
nor's chair  of  his  native  state  in 
twenty  years  is  the  record  of  Oiin  D. 
Johnson,  the  next  governor  of  South 
Carolina.  Johnson,  not  yet  forty 
years  old,  began  life  on  a  small  farm, 
went  to  school  intermittently,  work- 
ing between  times  in  the  cotton  mills 
to  make  a  living.  When  the  United 
States  entered  the  World  War  he  was 
a  student  at  Wofford  College  in  Spar- 
tanburg. He  enlisted  and  spent  18 
months  overseas,  was  decorated  for 
bravery,  returned  and  received  his 
degree  from  Wofford  and  the  years 
immediately  following  got  his  M.  A. 
and  law  degress  at  the  University  of 
South  Carolina. 

Here  is  a  fresh  illustration  of  the 
old  notion  that  every  American  lad 
with  pluck  and  by  plenty  of  hard 
work  has  a  chance  to  reach  the  top. 
And  this  is,  good  doctrine  to  preach 
again  when  so  many  people  have  be- 


come mendicants  who  are  begging  for 
everything  from  a  free  ride  as  a  hitch 
hiker  to  a  gift  from  the  government 
of  property  that  some  honest,  hard 
working  people  by  thrift  and  economy 
have  laid  by  for  a  rainy  day. 

Mr.  Johnson's  platform  was  econo- 
my on  the  part  of  the  state  highway 
commission,  with  a  $3.00  license  tag 
for  automobiles  and  a  seven  months 
school  term  for  all  the  children  of  the 
state.  By  the  way,  that  is  not  a  bad 
platform  for  the  approaching  legis- 
lators of  North  Carolina  to  adopt. 
Three  dollar  license  tags  for  Georgia 
and  South  Carolina  would  fit  well  in 
North  Carolina.  Our  legislature 
should  stop  piling  up  millions  of  sur- 
plus for  highways,  while  our  school 
teachers  go  with  little  more  than  half 
pay.  Let  the  incoming  legislature 
undo  the  great  wrong  perpetrated  by 
the  last  legislature. 


A  CLEVER  REPLY 

They  were  studying  St.  Mark's  account  of  Herod  and  the 
daughter  of  Herodias,  in  an  African  school.  "And  he  sware 
unto  her,"  the  teacher  read,  "whatsoever  thou  shalt  ask  of  me, 
I  will  give  it  thee,  unto  the  half  of  my  kingdom.  Now  you," 
she  said,  to  a  sixteeen-year-old  African  boy,  "you  may  very 
likely  be  a  chief  some  day.  What  would  you  have  done  if  you 
had  made  that  promise  and  she  had  asked  you  for  the  head  of 
St.  John  the  Baptist?" 

"I  should  have  told  her,"  the  young  African  answered 
promptly,  "that  St.  John's  head  did  not  lie  in  that  half  of  my 
kingdom  which  I  had  promised  her." 

— Protestant  Episcopal  Bulletin. 
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HONOR  DANIEL  BOONE 

(Reidsville  Review) 


Honors  were  paid  to  the  great 
frontiersman,  Daniel  Boone,  a  few 
days  ago  at  Boonesboro,  Ky.,  the  site 
of  the  first  white  settlement  west  of 
the  Alleghenies,  founded  by  him  159 
year  ago. 

This  was  one  of  a  series  of  obser- 
vances being  held  this  year,  which 
marks  the  200th  anniversary  of 
Boone's  birth  which  occurred  in  Penn- 
sylvania on  November  2,  1734.  When 
about  18  years  old  he  became  a  hunt- 
ter  and  trapper  in  North  Carolina, 
later  roaming  the  forests,  of  Kentucky 
with  a  small  party  of  adventurous 
spirits  like  himself,  exploring  a  wide 
area. 

In  1778,  three  years  after  the 
founding  of  Boonebcro  was  cap- 
tred  by  a  band  of  Indians  and  adopt- 
ed into  their  tribe.  After  being  held 
a   captive  for   several   months  he  es- 


caped and  made  his  way  back  to 
Boonesboro,  where  he  took  a  leading 
part  in  repelling  a  fierce  attack  by 
Indians  which  lasted  10  days. 

Boone  held  several  offices  on  the 
frontier,  and  in  1799  he  received  from 
Spain  a  grant  of  land  in  what  is  now 
Missouri,  where  he  served  as  an  offi- 
cial under  the  Spanish  government 
until  1803.  when  this  territory  was 
sold  to  the  United  States  as  a  part  of 
the  Louisiana  Purchase. 

Many  stories  are  told  of  Daniel 
Boone's  great  physical  strength,  his 
skill  as  a  backwoodsman,  and  his 
prowess  as  an  Indian  fighter.  In  an 
address  at  the  recent  Boonesboro 
celebration  he  was  described  by  Gov- 
ernor Laffon  as  "the  foremost  pion 
fer  in  our  nation  and  its  greatest 
frontiersman." 


MERCY 

The  quality  of  mercy  is  not  strained ; 

It  droppeth  as  the  gentle  rain  from  heaven 

Upon  th  place  beneath :  it  is  twice  blest, — 

It  blesseth  him  that  gives  and  him  that  takes: 

'Tis  mightiest  in  the  mightiest ;  it  becomes 

The  throned  monarch  better  than  his  crown : 

His  sceptre  shows  the  force  of  temporal  power, 

The  attribute  to  awe  and  majesty, 

Wherein  doth  sit  the  dread  and  fear  of  kings ; 

But  mercy  is  above  this  sceptered  sway, — 

It  is  enthroned  in  the  hearts  of  kings, 

It  is  an  attribute  to  God  Himself ; 

And  earthly  power  doth  then  show  likest  God's, 

When  mercy  seasons  justice. 

.—William  Shakespeare. 
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There  are  millions  of  keys  in  use 
in  all  parts  of  the  world  today,  and 
these  tiny  necessities  in  man's  se- 
curity have  had  an  interesting  devel- 
opment through  the  ages.  Man  has 
not  always  had  keys,  to  open  the  locks 
of  his  doors.  There  was  even  a  time 
when  he  had  no  doors  to  keep  him- 
self and  his  possessions  securely.  In 
primitive  days  men  rolled  heavy 
boulders  in  front  of  their  cave-like 
homes.  Compared  with  this,  keys 
might  indeed  be  considered  a  luxury. 
In  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  cen- 
turies, keys  were  made  in  a  most  lux- 
urious fashion.  Long  before  this 
era  keys  were  crude  and  primitive 
implements. 

The  idea  of  using  locks  may  have 
begun  with  the  nomads  who  tied  in- 
genious knots  in  the  strings  attached 
to  their  tent  flaps.  The  peasants  in 
the  mountains  of  Greece  improved 
upon  the  same  idea.  They  used  leath- 
er thongs,  and  through  a  hole  in  the 
door  they  used  a  sickle-shaped  key 
to  unravel  their  knots.  Many  of  the 
oldest  keys  were  shaped  like  sickles 
and  used  to  unravel  knots  or  lift 
hooks  and  barriers  behind  doors. 

Egypt  led  civiliization  into  an  ex- 
tensive use  of  locks  and  keys,.  In  the 
ruins  of  Nineveh  a  huge  wooden  lock 
was  found  with  a  key  so  large  it  was 
most  conveniently  carried  upon  a 
man's  shoulder.  A  key  of  this  size 
is  referred  to  in  Isaiah,  "And  the  key 
of  the  house  of  David  will  I  lay  upon 
his  shoulder." 

After  the  decline  of  the  Egyptian 
civilization    little    progress     in    lock- 


smithing  was  made.  The  Greeks  and 
Romans  did  not  nail  their  locks  to 
their  doors  but  used  them  as  pad- 
locks. They  were  easily  opened  for 
it  was  only  necessary  to  insert  a  bar 
into  them  and  shake  it. 

The  downfall  of  the  Roman  Empire 
was  to  bring  about  a  renewed  inter- 
est in  locks  and  keys.  The  increase 
of  lawlessness  caused  the  people  to 
demand  more  secure  locks  upon  their 
doors.  The  doors  themselves  were 
even  covered  with  plates  of  iron.  Most 
of  the  ancient  metal  locks  have  been 
eaten  up  with  rust,  and  the  few  keys 
that  survive  seldom  have  locks  to  go 
with  them. 

The  period  in  civilization  in  which 
the  use  of  special  shaped  keys  was 
begun  cannot  accurately  be  deter- 
mined. They  first  consisted  of  a  bar 
of  wood  with  pins  fastened  on  its 
side  to  lift  corresponding  pins  inside 
the  lock.  Special  shaped  keyholes 
were  also  devised  that  would  prevent 
all  but  a  certain  key  from  entering 
into  each  lock.  The  lockmakers  went 
even  further  by  placing  ridges  and 
impediments,  of  iron  inside  the  locks 
so  that  only  keys  with  special  grooves 
would  turn  when  placed  inside  them. 
Perhaps  the  only  drawback  to  these 
locks  was  the  fact  that  they  could 
easily  be  opened  with  a  skeleton  or 
master  key.  A  skilled  locksmith 
could  find  the  position  of  the  impedi- 
ments and  make  ,a  key  that  would  fit 
these  simple  locks. 

Until  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury locks  of  this  type  were  consider- 
ed   safe    and   were    used   everywhere. 
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Even  today  tbe  same  principle  is  used 
on  many  of  the  cheaper  locks  on  both 
doors  of  buildings  and  on  furniture. 
Furniture  doors  and  drawers  usually 
lock  from  only  one  side  and  the  keys 
ars  made  with  a  hollow  barrel  which 
fits  into  a  pin  at  the  end  of  the  key- 
hole. Doors  which  lock  from  both 
sides  require  a  key  with  a  shaft  to  ex- 
tend through  the  lock. 

In  Germany  and  France  during  the 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries 
locksmiths  were  working  diligently  to 
make  keys  more  beautiful.  Several 
days  were  often  spent  by  a  craftsman 
in  making  a  single  key.  During  the 
reign  of  Charles  IX  key  makers 
formed  a  distinct  trade.  Keys  were 
made  of  gold,  inlaid  with  silver  and 
brass. 

The  early  craftsmen  divided  each 
key  into  three  parts.  Each  part  had 
a  number  of  different  names.  The 
handle  was  known  as  the  shaft  or 
barrel.  The  bit  known  as  the  bow, 
and  the  stem  or  mechanical  end  of  the 
key  was  also  called  the  web  or  wards. 

The  bow  of  the  key  was  usually  the 
most  ornamental  part,  but  the  decora- 
tions might  extend  in  graceful  turn- 
ings down  the  entire  length  of  the 
stem.  The  bit  also  came  in  for  con- 
siderable decoration.  Often  the  per- 
forations and  grooves  in  the  bit  had 
no  relation  to  the  workinng  of  the 
lock.  The  entire  key  at  this  period 
of  history  was  made  into  a  thing  of 
beauty.  Secret  and  heraldic  designs 
were  cut  upon  it,  and  the  variety  of 
the  tracery  upon  each  key  is  aston- 
ishing. The  craftsmen  of  those  times 
had  no  worries  about  standardization. 
Each  key  bore  the  distinctive  tool- 
marks  of  its  maker. 

During    the    middle    ages    keys    re- 


mained a  great  size,  many  of  them 
over  a  foot  in  length.  Chamberlains 
and  vergers  were  loaded  down  with 
keys.  The  key  of  an  ordinary  street 
door  was  thirteen  or  fourteen  inches 
in  length,  and  the  key  of  a  gate  or 
public  building  was  often  two  feet  or 
more  in  length.  When  keys  became 
objects  of  beauty  they  were  gradual- 
ly made  smaller,  but  even  yet  they 
were  several  times  larger  than  the 
small  keys  which  we  use  today.  Some 
of  the  old  palace  keys  were  set  with 
precious  stones.  At  one  time  the 
bow  of  the  key  was  hinged  and  worn 
as  a  ring.  One  of  the  greatest  ad- 
vances in  key  design  was  made  when 
the  circular^loop  or  handie  took  the 
form  of  the  leaf  of  the  clover  Or  a 
trefoil.  This  design  is  followed  on 
the  handles  of  nearly  all  our  modern 
keys.  In  olden  times  this  trefoil 
handle  was  an  opportunity  for  the 
execution  of  tracery,  and  the  vari- 
ations in  the  handles  of  old  keys  is 
an  interesting  study. 

Modern  keys,  since  the  invention  of 
the  cylinder  lock  by  Linus  Yale  in 
1860,  have  become  small  in  size  with 
little  opportunity  of  artistry.  Mechan- 
ical perfection  is  now  the  chief  goal 
of  all  locksmiths.  With  the  cylinder 
lock,  100,000  different  changes  may 
be  made  with  these  small  fiat  keys. 
Today  these  tiny  keys  and  locks  give 
us  more  security  than  would  their 
enormous  forebears  of  yesterday. 

Keys  made  for  furniture  hold  more 
steadfastly  to  the  eld  designs,.  The 
bow,  and  shaft,  and  the  wards  are 
still  a  part  of  these  fascinating  keys. 
In  the  manufacture  of  furniture  there 
is  less  standardization  after  the  old 
traditions.  These  are  usually  mould- 
ed by  machinery  in  a  single  piece,  and 
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we  cannot  expect,  to  find  the  individ-  It  was  a  time  when  locks  were  less 

uality  that  marks  the  remaining  keys  important.       Keys  were  the  supreme 

of  bygone  days,.  devices.     These   old   keys   have   a   vi- 

A  study  of  old  keys  reveals  the  skill  vid   story  to  tell   another  world,   an- 

and  viewpoint  of  the  olden  times  in  ether  social  system.     They  unlock  the 

fields   covering   a   wide   range   of   en-  past  for  us  in  a  strange  manner  their 

deavor.       New  styles  were  patiently  makers  never  dreamed  of. 
developed  as  the  days  slowly  passed. 


Will  Rogers  says,  "We  don't  give  our  criminals  much  punish- 
ment, but  we  sure  give  'em  plenty  of  publicity." 

Will  was,  of  course,  speaking  about  criminals  in  his  own 
country.  And  as  usual  he  was  right — especially  on  the  public- 
ity part.  Perhaps  it  was  less  his  natural  avoidance  of  the 
trite  than  his  respect  for  the  truth,  however,  that  kept  him 
from  observing  that  crime  was  much  like  the  weather,  of 
which  Mark  Twain,  another  American  blender  of  wit  and  wis- 
dom, once  remarked  that  "everybody  talks  about  it  but  nobody 
does  anything  about  it." 

For  something  is  being  done  about  crime  in  the  United 
States.  Wherever  citizens  aren't  too  busy  making  money  to 
give  a  few  cents  worth  of  time  to  the  effort,  they  are  getting 
results.  It  is  easy  to  shrug  one's  shoulders  and  make  caustic 
remarks  about  "crooked  lawyers  and  politicians" — but  that 
gets  no  one  anywhere,  least  of  all  the  criminal  into  the  peni- 
tentiary. It  is  another  thing  to  do  as  certain  Cleveland  and 
New  York  citizens  did,  and  take  the  law  as  it  is  and  make  it 
work. 

No  doubt  legal  procedure  needs  revamping.  Conscientious 
judges  and  lawyers  will  admit  that.  But  even  so,  the  citizen 
is  far  from  being  impotent  and  powerless.  The  root  of  the 
trouble  is  that  too  often  he  regards  law  and  order  as  something 
to  be  wound  up  like  a  clock  and  then  left  to  run  by  itself,  for- 
getting eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of  any  worthwhile  man- 
made  going  thing  on  earth.  That  crooked  politics  and  broken 
justices  are,  in  utimate  analysis,  the  fault  of  the  men  and  wo- 
men who  vote  is  an  old-fashioned  assertion,  but  true  none  the 
less- 

The  army  of  gangsters  and  kidnappers  and  swindlers  can  be 
smashed  if  citizens  realty  want  to  do  it.  The  machinery  is  at 
hand — but  it  needs  manpower  to  make  it  go. — The  Rotarian. 
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BACK  OF  BEYOND 


By  Louise 

Of  all  the  many  ruins  of  prehistor- 
ic cliff  dwellings  in  the  southwestern 
United  States,  those  in  the  side  can- 
yons of  the  Mancos  river  in  Colorado 
are  for  many  reasons  the  most  re- 
markable. In  1904  Congress  set  aside 
a  plateau  of  51,27c!  acres  in  south- 
west Colorado  for  their  preservation, 
and  called  it  the  Mesa  Verde  Nation- 
al Park.  This  is  one  of  the  few  large 
tracts  of  lands  which  have  been  tak- 
en from  the  public  domain  to  preserve 
the  antiquities  it  contains. 

The  natural  beauties  of  Mesa 
Verde  make  it  an  attractive  journey. 
In  the  winter  time  it  is  wholly  inac- 
cessible on  account  of  the  deep  snow. 
In  some  months  it  is  dry  and  parch- 
ed, but  in  the  rainy  season  vegetation 
is  in  full  bloom,  the  plants  bring 
forth  their  blossoms,  the  grass  grows 
high  in  the  glade,  and  the  trees  put 
en  their  dress  of  green  foliage.  The 
northern  edge  of  the  mesa  terminates 
in  a  precipitous  bluff,  2,000  feet  above 
the  Montezuma  valley.  The  highest 
part  of  the  park,  Park  Point,  attains 
an  elevation  of  8,575  feet  above  sea 
level.  Into  the  valley  open  a  num- 
ber of  small  high-walled  canyons  in 
the  shelter  of  whose  sides  are  found 
some  of  the  best  preserved  cliff  dwell- 
ings on  this  continent. 

Life  must  have  been  hard  in  this 
arid  country  when  the  Mesa  Verde 
communities  flourished  in  the  sides  of 
these  sandstone  cliffs.  Game  was 
scarce  and  hunting  arduous.  The 
Mancos  river  yielded  a  few  fish  and 
the  earth  contributed  berries  and 
nuts.  At  that  time,  as  now,  water 
was  found  only  in  sequestered  places 


R.  Marshall 

near  the  head  of  canyons.  In  spite 
of  the  difficulties,  the  inhabitants 
cultivated  and  harvested  corn,  which 
they  ground  on  metates,  and  baked 
their  bread  on  a  stone  griddle.  They 
even  made  their  own  dishes  and  cook- 
ing pots;  fashioned  axes,  spear 
points,  and  rude  tools  of  stone,  and 
also  wove  sandals  and  made  basket- 
ware.  This  race  possessed  no  writ- 
ten language  and  our  only  key  to* 
their  thoughts  is  the  few  symbols 
they  painted  on  their  earthenware 
jars  or  the  picture  writings  they 
scratched  on  the  sides  of  the  cliff. 

The  great  discovery,  on  December 
19,  1888,  that  established  Mesa  Verde 
as  the  most  remarkable  aggregation 
of  ruins  of  prehistoric  mankind  yet 
discovered  in  the  United  States,  v/as 
quite  by  accident  by  the  Wetherill 
brothers,  ranchers  out  seeking  stray- 
ed cattle  to  drive  them  to  lower 
levels  for  the  winter.  Coming  to  the 
rim  from  behind  a  thicket  of  brush, 
Alfred  Wetherill  beheld  a  picture  on 
the  opposite  wall  of  the  canyon  that 
fairly  staggered  him.  He  v/as  looking 
down  upon  a  whole  prehistoric  city. 
This  magnificent  ruin  was  named 
Cliff  Palace  by  the  discoverers.  It 
contains  more  than  200  living  rooms 
and  twenty-three  sacred  rooms,  called 
kivas.  The  roof  of  the  cave  arches 
from  fifty  to  100  feet  above  it,  and 
the  structure  is  about  300  feet  long. 
Today  visitors  invariably  express 
their  pleasure  and  surprise  with  the 
same  enthusiasm  as  the  two  discover- 
ers when  the  spectacle  breaks  upon 
their  astonished  vision. 

"Speaker      Chief's    House,"   one   of 
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the  buildings  in  this  "palace,"  has  a 
platform,  to  which  one  mounts  by  a 
single  step  The  whole  central  and 
southern  parts  of  Cliff  Palace  lie  in 
full  sight,  and  it  is  surmised  a  speak- 
er chief  stood  upon  his  platform  ev- 
ery morning  when  he  announced  the 
events  of  the  day.  Each  clan  had  its 
men's  room,  ceremonially  called  a  ki- 
va,  where  the  men  practically  lived, 
engaged  in  their  occupations,  cere- 
monies, councils  and  other  gather- 
ings. Other  rooms  are  supposed  to 
have  been  the  sleeping  quarters  for 
women  and  children.  Much  of  the 
daily  work — cooking,  pottery-making, 
etc.,  was  done  on  the  housetops. 

Special  rooms  were  ^et  aside  for 
mills,  consisting  of  boxes  made  of 
slabs  of  rock  set  upright.  The  wo- 
men who  ground  the  corn  knelt  on  the 
side  of  the  mill  and  rubbed  the  mano 
(a  slab  of  stone  that  fitted  the  hand) 
over  the  metate  until  the  corn  be- 
tween was  ground.  We  are  told  that 
when  discovered  these  mills  were  so 
well  preserved  that  even  the  frag- 
ments of  pottery  in  the  angles  of  the 
receptacles  in  which  the  meal  col- 
lected after  grinding  were  still  in 
place,  and  the  upright  stones  on 
which  the  grinders  braced  their  feet 
had  not  been  moved.  The  brushes 
with  which  the  meal  was  brushed  into  ' 
baskets  had  been  left  in  the  mills  and 
were  still  in  good  condition. 

Smaller  rooms  and  back  chambers 
were  used  for  storing  corn,  and  there 
were  other  rooms  used  as  mortuaries. 
Cliff  Palace  is  easily  identified  by  its 
picturesque  and  prominent  round 
tower,  formerly  two  stories  high, 
which  may  have  served  as  an  observ- 
atory, the  presence  of  small  peepholes 
overlooking    the    canyon    giving     the 


impression  of  a  lookott. 

Balcony  House  is  another  interest- 
ing dwelling  in  the  canyon,  so  con- 
structed that  a  few  defenders  could 
have  repelled  a  great  army  of  be- 
seigers.  Additional  defense  precau- 
tion was  taken  by  a  narrow  tunnel, 
and  through  this  tunnel  all  tourists 
must  crawl  on  hands  and  knees  and 
people  of  ample  proportions  have 
many  an  uneasy  moment  dreading 
getting  "stuck  fast."  The  ruin  re- 
ceives, its  name  from  one  of  the 
dwellings  that  has  a  well-preserved 
balcony  at  the  second  story.  This 
balcony  was  used  as  a  means  of  com- 
munication between  the  rooms  of  the 
upper  story,  and  served  as  a  terrace. 

Besides  the  dwellings  which  were 
habitations  there  are  other  buildings 
on  the  mesa  used  for  religious  pur- 
poses, two  being  known  as  Sun  Tem- 
ple and  Fire  Temple.  The  ruin 
probably  visited  by  the  largest  num- 
ber of  tourists  is  Spruce  Tree  House, 
discovered  by  the  Wetherill  brothers 
before  they  found  Cliff  Palace,  it  is 
near  the  park  administration  build- 
ing, and  may  be  reached  by  a  short 
walk  over  well-defined  trails.  This 
ruin  is  216  feet  long  and  at  its  widest 
part  89  feet.  It  contained  114  rooms, 
in  places  three  stories  high.  The 
ruin's  distinguishing  mark  is  a  spruce 
tree  growng  in  front  of  it.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  Spruce  Tree  House  had  a 
population  of  about  350  people. 

Mesa  Verde  was  undoubtedly  old — 
a  flourishing,  highly  developed  com- 
munity —  when  our  ancestors  were 
living  in  caves  in  Europe  eating  their 
meat  raw.  Where  the  cliff  dwelling 
civilization  came  from  and  where  it 
disappeared  to  is  a  puzzle  not  solved 
even  by  archeolcgists. 
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EVER  SO  HUMBLE 

By  Emma  Gerberding  Lippard 


PART  III 


It  was  a  long  time  before  Clara's 
thoughts  stopped  racing  at  every  pos- 
sible opportunity.  So  much  seemed 
to  happen  all  at  once  and  most  of  it 
was  so  strange  and  puzzling.  At 
first  the  thought  of  Peg's  elegance 
and  money  made  her  seem  like  a  dif- 
ferent person.  Clara  with  her  usual 
sensitiveness  began  at  once  to  realize 
her  own  shabby  poverty,  the  simplici- 
ty of  her  life  at  the  "Y,"  and  the  im- 
possibility of  repaying  hospitality 
such  as  Margaret  had  offered  her. 
Her  face  burned  when  she  remem- 
bered that  the  cafeteria  had  been 
reeking  with  steam  of  both  cabbage 
and  onions  the  day  they  had  lunched 
there.  How  cheap  and  poor  the  post- 
er exhibit  seemed  compared  to  the  art 
institute  in  its  setting  of  old  world 
splendor.  And  she  had  shown  Peg  all 
those  old  snapshots,  and  photographs 
of  her  tired,  shabby  mother,  and  the 
boys  in  their  outgrown  gym  suits. 
Yet  every  time  Clara  started  to  com- 
pare her  mother  and  Peg's,  the  racing 
thoughts  grew  more  muddled  than 
ever.  Mrs.  Waters,  not  Cameron, 
was  beautiful,  scented,  massaged,  a 
model  of  style.  Yet  Peg's  eyes  had 
misled  as  she  looked  at  Mrs.  Brooks' 
face,  and  the  great  art  dealer  who 
once  knew  her  had  spoken  of  her 
with  the  deepest  respect,  and  had 
called  her  an  artist.  It  was  all  in- 
credible. 

Clara  realized,  too,  that  she  knew 
no  more  of  Margaret's  home  and  cir- 
cumstances than  before,  except  what 
she  guessed  and  pieced  together.  The 


whole  thing  made  her  more  reserved 
and  distant  with  Peg.  She  was 
afraid  she  had  been  too  forward  and 
countrified.  She  wondered  if  Peg 
felt  that  she  had  forced  her  friend- 
ship upon  her. 

At  first  Margaret  looked  hurt  and 
surprised  at  the  cold  aloofness  that 
greeted  her  in  place  of  Clara's  frank 
and  friendly  adoration,  but  when  it 
kept  on  day  by  day,  she  gradually 
stiffened  and  grew  more  dignified,  un- 
til their  conversation  grew  finally 
formal  and  courteous,  rather  then 
merry  and  spontaneous.  Both  were 
wondering  what  was  wrong,  and  each 
withdrew  more  and  more  from  the 
other  as  the  puzzle  increased. 

Clara  at  last  decided  that  she  must 
in  some  way  repay  Margaret  in  kind 
for  that  wonderful  tea.  She  was 
sending  money  home  now  and  getting 
along  with  less  and  less  herself,  in  or- 
der to  do  so.  She  began  to  eat  light- 
er breakfasts  and  go  without  lunch, 
to  put  by  a  bit  each  week.  The 
brightness  and  enthusiasm  she  had 
brought  to  the  city  began  to  fade.  The 
■novelty  had  worn  off  and  the  ugliness 
that  had  at  first  been  covered  up  by 
glamor  was  beginning  to  face  and 
hurt  her.  Her  pride  kept  her  from 
writing  this  home,  but  home-sick 
spells  were  the  regular  thing,  during 
lonely  week-ends..  She  could  not  ask 
Peg  to  the  "Y"  again.  She  had  de- 
termined to  take  her  to  the  same  ho- 
tel where  they  had  been  before,  and 
then  to  a  matinee.  One  noon  hour 
she  took  time  to  walk  down  to  the  ho- 
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tel,  and  under  cover  of  the  excuse  of  a 
possible  luncheon  party,  inquired  into 
prices.  The  facts  staggered  her.  She 
would  never  be  abie  to  save  enough. 
Next  she  spent  every  noon  hour  hunt- 
ing interesting  and  novel  places  that 
would  be  cheaper  and  yet  have  some 
peculiar  charm.  She  grew  thin  and 
drawn  from  too  much  worry  and 
walking,  too  much  solitude  and  too 
little  food. 

Madame  criticized  her  in  the  shop. 
She  told  her  she  was  losing  her  pep, 
her  style.  She  could  not  expect  to 
advance.  In  desperation  Clara  began 
to  wear  the  tile  suit  every  day  and 
she  cultivated  an  artificial  smile  and 
sprightly  manners.  All  this  told  up- 
on her  strained  nerves,  until  they 
were  ready  to  snap. 

Then  Margaret  suddenly  stopped 
getting  on  the  trolley.  The  first 
morning  Clara  thought  she  had  just 
missed  the  car  or  gotten  on  the  one 
that  was  close  in  front.  The  next 
morning  she  grew  really  alarmed 
Maybe  Peg  was  ill.  Maybe  she  was 
tired  of  Clara,  her  kin.  The  third 
morning  and  the  fourth  she  got  off 
the  car  and  waited  till  several  had 
passed,  and  then  went  sadly  on  alone, 
knowing  that  a  reprimand  for  being 
late  awaited  her  at  the  shop.  The 
worst  of  it  was  she  did  not  know  how 
to  reach  Margaret.  She  did  not  even 
know  whether  her  home  was  in  the 
city.  Perhaps  she  boarded  some- 
where and  was  alone  and  ili.  Sever- 
al times  she  picked  up  the  telephone 
directory  and  ran  over  the  alarmingly 
long  lists  of  Camerons.  There  was 
none  on  the  street  at  which  Margaret 
had  daily  boarded  the  car.  Then  she 
remembered      that      Peg's      mother's 


name  was  Waters.  Maybe  there  was 
a  stepfather  by  that  name;  but  she 
found  none  listed  near  the  familiar 
corner.  Despair  grew  upon  her.  All 
her  old  moodiness  and  sensitiveness 
returned  magnified  by  undernourish- 
ment, loneliness  and  real  anxiety. 

A  natural  result  of  her  loss  of  Mar- 
garet was  an  exaggerated  apprecia- 
tion of  her  folks  at  home.  She  was 
now  entirely  friendless  and  forlorn  in 
the  city  and  it  seemed  impossible  for 
her  even  to  attempt  a  new  venture  to 
ward  acquaintance  with  any  of  the 
girls  she  met.  She  was  sure  that 
her  first  venture  had  been  rebuffed 
and  dismissed.  Except  for  her  con- 
versations with  Madame  and  the 
girls  at  the  shop,  and  a  casual  greet- 
ing from  the  desk,  where  she  receiv- 
ed her  key  and  mail  at  the  "Y,"  she 
hardly  spoke  to  a  human  being  from 
day  to  day.  She  lived  in  the  letters 
between  herself  and  her  mother, 
about  whom  she  had  begun  to  spin  a 
halo  of  romance  and  perfection.  Peg's 
recognition  of  the  beauty  in  her  face, 
the  art  dealer's  reference  to  her  bur- 
ied talent  formed  the  frail  foundation 
of  all  sorts  of  impossible  fabrications 
in  the  fertile  imagination  of  the 
brooding  girl.  She  accused  herself 
of  blindness,  neglect  and  cruelty.  She 
was  sure  her  selfishness  and  self-cen- 
tered ambition  had  caused  every  line 
in  the  motherly  face.  And  with  the 
dogged  determination  and  energy 
that  had  always  counterbalanced  her 
moodiness,  she  tried  to  make  up  for 
everything  by  her  devoted  letters.  She 
was  never  too  tired  at  night  to  write 
every  amusing  incident  of  the  day,  to 
describe  new  and  beautiful  things 
that  came  into  the  shop,  to  caricature 
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arrogant  customers,  to  draw  cartoons 
of  the  passing  show  from  her  win- 
dow. 

When  she  first  became  sure  that 
the  money  she  so  painfully  saved 
week  by  waek  would  never  be  needed 
to  entertain  Margaret  Cameron,  she 
tried  to  start  eating  lunch  again,  but 
her  noon  appetite  seemed  to  have  left 
her.  And  she  very  seldom  was  able 
to  swallow  more  than  a  cup  of  coffee 
in  the  morning. 

Then,  one  day  s^he  fainted  in  the 
shop.  Madame  scolded  and  raved, 
even  while  she  did  everything  a  wo- 
man could  do  to  be  ^f  help.  This 
was  no  place  to  faint!  Where  was  her 
pep  and  charm?  What  did  she  mean 
by  getting  so  thin  and  starved  look- 
ing? Didn't  she  know  sickness  scar- 
ed customers  away?  But  when,  on 
regaining  consciousness,  and  hearing 
Madame's  words,  Clara  began  to  cry, 
and  then  to  laugh,  and  could  not 
stop,  the  woman,  who  had  really 
grown  fond  of  the  girl,  became 
alarmed.  "We  must  call  her  home. 
My  address  book,  quick — Oh,  she 
lives  at  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  Cecile, 
call  the  hostess  there.  Ask  for  Miss 
Brook's  friends.  They  must  come 
and  get  her." 

At  this  Clara  laughed  more  than 
ever,  sobbing  at  the  same  time. 
"Friends!  I  have  no  friends.  I  don't 
know  a  soul  in  the  city.  And  no  one 
cares.  Oh,  I  wish  I  had  stayed  in 
Middleton." 

"Middleton,  Middleton?"  grumbled 
Madame.  "Where  is  that?  Shall  I 
send  there?"  At  which  Clara  laugh- 
ed again  until  she  became  sc  exhaust- 
ed that  she  looked  as  if  she  would 
repeat  the  fainting  spell. 


Madame,  in  despair  and  wildly  try- 
ing to  think  up  a  way  to  help  the  girl, 
suddenly  remembered  that  the  owner 
himself  had  introduced  Clara  into 
the  shop.  She  hesitated  only  a  mo- 
ment before  deciding  that  this  emer- 
gency was  great  enough  to  justify 
intrusion  into  the  well  guarded  pri- 
vacy of  the  great  man.  Mr.  Abel 
was  called.  But  he,  too,  was  help- 
less to  point  out  friends  of  Clara. 
"Better  get  a  doctor,"  he  advised. 
"Don't  inform  her  folks  in  Middle- 
ton  unless  he  insists." 

"Middleton  again,"  grumbled  Mad- 
ame "I  never  heard  of  the  place! 
Don't  believe  it's  even  in  this  state. 
Much  help  he  is!"  Yet  she  followed 
his  advice  and  a  doctor  promptly  ai'- 
rived. 

"The  child's  starved,"  he  cryptical- 
ly stated.  "Get  some  hot  milk  into 
her  at  once.  Take  her  home  yourself, 
Madame.  Pet  and  cuddle  her  a  bit. 
Keep  her  in  bed  a  day  or  so.  and  see 
that  she's  well  fed  and  cheered  up. 
She'll  be  all  right." 

"The  girls  in  the  style  shop,"  Clara 
mused  to  herself,  as  she  lay  luxuri- 
ously resting  the  day  after  her 
breakdown,  "surely  they  would  be 
surprised  to  see  Madame  as  I  saw 
her  last  night.  She  can  be  very  sweet 
and  kind  when  she  wants  to.  And 
Mrs.  West,  the  hostess  here,  was  won- 
derful when  Madame  brought  me 
home,  and  tucked  me  in,  and  put  me 
in  her  hands.  And  what  good  food 
she  can  produce  from  a  'Y'  lunch 
room !  Maybe  I  was  only  hungry, 
but  I  surely  didn't  feel  so.  It  does 
seem  good  to  be  here,  just  resting, 
and  eating,  and  having  the  girls 
call  up  from  the  shop." 
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A  knock  at  the  door  interrupted 
her,  and  for  a  moment  she  thought 
she  must  be  dreaming.  For  there 
stood  Margaret  Cameron,  a  smile  of 
concern  and  love  in  her  eyes,  and 
with  her  arms  full  of  red  roses. 

"Peg,  darling,"  cried  Clara,  tears 
of  weakness  coming  to  her  eyes,  "Is 
It  really  you?" 

"Kin,  you  dear  child!  Are  you 
really  glad  to  see  me?"  Margaret 
seemed  to  hesitate  for  a  moment.  The 
old  shyness  was  in  her  eyes.  "Did 
you  really  mean  to  call  me  darling?" 
she  asked,  coming  closer. 

"Peg,  dearest,  what  do  you  mean? 
Don't  you  know  I've  been  wild  about 
you?  Where've  you  been?  And  why 
did  you  drop  me  so  suddenly?  And — 
oh,"  Clara  was  sobbing  now,  and 
Margaret  hastened  to  her  bed,  her 
own  smile  rather  tearful. 

"Don't  cry,  Kin,  dear.  I  can't  bear 
It.  I  shall  be  sorry  I  came  if  I  wor- 
ry you."  She  put  the  roses  into  Cla- 
ra's hands  and  sat  down  beside  her. 

After  Clara  had  exclaimed  over  the 
beauty  of  the  flowers  and  Margaret 
had  found  a  bowl  and  water,  and  ar- 
ranged them  on  a  table,  the  girls 
drew  close  together  and  for  a  while 
they  just  smiled  at  one  another.  Then 
Clara  said  softly,  "Peg,  darling,  youi 
coming  could  never  worry  me.  And 
I'll  really  feel  better  Cor  talking 
things  over.  If  I  cry,  it's  just  be- 
cause I'm  silly  and  hysterical.  I  be- 
lieve I  just  got  sick  from  wanting  you 
and  wondering  about  you." 

"Really,  Kin!  You  mean  it?"  Mar- 
garet almost  whispered.  "And  I 
thought —  after  you  met  mother — oh, 
I  knew  she  wasn't  your  kind.  And 
you  were  so  cold  and  snubby      after 


that  day." 

"Margaret,"  Clara  sat  straight  up 
in  her  eagerness.  "You  really  didn't 
think  that — you  couldn't  have!  Why 
everything  was  so  wonderful  and 
beautiful  that  day — I  wondered  what 
you  thought  of  me  having  you  here  in 
this  shabby  place — eating  in  the  cafe- 
teria, and — I  showed  you  my  home 
and  my  poor  folks  and  all — I  was 
afraid  you  just  thougnt  me  pushing 
and  bold,  —  and  —  oh,  and  I'd  never 
even  known  you  were  rich!  And  your 
mother  was  so  fascinating,  and  you 
knew  Mr.  Abel — " 

Margaret  was  laughing,  but  rather 
tearful  again,  too.  "You  silly!  I 
guess  we've  both  been  silly  children! 
I  thought  you  were  repulsed  when 
you  found  out  about  mother." 

"Found  out,"  gasped  Clara. 

"Yes,"  Margaret  faltered,  "that 
she  and  father  were  divorced.,  and 
she's  married  again  to  Mr.  Waters, 

"Why,  Peg,  I  never  knew!  How 
could  I?  I  thought  maybe  your  fa- 
ther was  dead,  and  that  you  had  a 
stepfather  named  Waters,  I — " 

"Oh,  you  dear!"  laughed  Peg.  "But, 
you  never  called  me,  after  I  stopped 
using  the  trolley." 

"Called  you?  How  could  I?  Peg, 
do  you  know  I  don't  even  know 
whether  you  live  in  the  city  or  board 
somewhere,  cr  what?" 

"Really?  I  never  thought  of  that! 
Everyone  knows  the  Robert  Cam- 
erons,"  she  laughed  rather  bitterly, 
"especially  since  the  divorce,  and  mo- 
ther's second  marriage.  That's  why 
I  took  to  riding  in  trolleys,  in  crowds, 
where  no  one  would  look  for  me,  or 
know  me  or  point  me  out." 

"You    never    told     me     anything 
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about  your  home,  Peg." 

"How  could  I,  dear,  after  finding 
out  all  about  your  wonderful  family, 
and  mother  and — " 

"Mine?  Peg,  you're  crazy!  Middle- 
ton's  awful!  Our  street  is  smoky,  our 
house  is  terribly  shabby.  We're 
downright  poor.  Mother  does  all  her 
own  work.  She's  never  even  had  a 
manicure.     She — " 

"She's  perfectly  wonderful,  Clara, 
and  you  know  it!  A  real  mother, 
who's  worked  for  you  all  your  life — . 
A  real  home — when  there's  love  and 
harmony!  Brothers  who  work  and 
bring  home  their  money!  You  lucky, 
lucky  girl!"  Margaret  stood  up  sud- 
denly, brushing  away  the  tears  in  her 
eyes  and  facing  Clara's  row  of  shab- 
by home  pictures.  "These  are  the 
things  I've  always  wanted,  Kin,  and 
never  had."  She  walked  up  and 
down  the  room  several  times  before 
she  went  on.  "My  father  is  a  peach, 
Kin  dear,  and  I  suppose  he  and  mo- 
ther were  happy  once.  But  I  can't 
remember  that.  He  made  money,  and 
mother  went  society  crazy.  You 
can't  imagine  the  horror  of  being  al- 
ways with  servants,  never  seeing 
you  own  mother,  and  having  your 
brothers  begin  to  drink  and  go  wild 
with  no  one  to  stop  them.  Nothing 
but  quarrels,  so  that  it  was  a  relief 
to  live  in  boarding  schools.  And 
your  father  losing  all  heart  and  self- 
respect.  And,  just  when  you're  grow- 
ing up — a  divorce.  It's  awful,  Cla- 
ra!" she  walked  about  again  and 
then  continued.  "After  mother  was 
gone,  I  determined  to  make  a  home 
for  dad.  That's  why  I'm  taking  my 
course  here  and  living  at  home.  He's 
bettor  and  happier  now,  but  I  can't 


seem  to  do  much  with  the  boys.  I'm 
so  much  younger — they  take  me  as  a 
joke.  It's  one  wild  party  after  anoth- 
er, with  drinking  and  oh,  such  girls 
at  the  house!  I  didn't  dare  ask  you 
there,  Kin."  Again  she  walked,  but 
this  was  time  she  came  back  to  the 
bedside.  "Now  you  know  every- 
thing," she  said.  "I  thought  you'd 
found  out  before.  I  thought  that's 
why  you  were  snubbing  me.  And  I 
needed  you  so." 

"I — snubbing  you!  You, — needing 
me!"  cried  Clara,  and  then  they  cried 
and  laughed  together  and  talked  it  all 
over  again. 

Mrs.  West  came  in  with  a  tray  for 
the  invalid  and  Peg  happily  declared 
that  she  would  run  down  to  the  cafe- 
teria and  bring  up  one  for  herself. 
So  they  lunched  together  as  blithely 
as  two  birds. 

"I  never  felt  better  in  my  life," 
cried  Clara,  at  last.  "Only  I  just 
can't  get  enough  food  to  eat.  I'm 
hungry  as  a  bear.  I  wasn't  really 
sick,  you  know — only  lonesome,  and 
blue,  and  homesick.  And  Madame 
kept  telling  me  I'd  lost  my  charm  and 
pep,  would  never  make  a  success.  I'll 
show  her  yet."  They  both  laughed 
gaily.  Then  she  asked  suddenly, 
"How  did  you  ever  know?" 

"Why,  Madame  called  Mr.  Abel,  af- 
ter you  fainted.  She  knew  he  was  a 
family  friend.  She  didn't  know 
where  to  turn.  And  after  she'd  hung 
up  he  remembered  he  had  seen  us  to- 
gether, and  as  I  was  the  only  one  of 
your  friends  he  knew  in  the  city  he 
called  me,"  Peg  explained. 

"You're  the  only  one  there  was," 
laughed  Clara. 

"And    I     was      almost     afraid     to 
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come,"  laughed  Peg  ."And  he  told  me 
that  he  and  your  mother  were  once 
great  friends.  He  offered  her  a  po- 
sition as  buyer  of  antiques.  Her  ar- 
tistic sense  was  unerring,  he  said, 
but,  he  added,  she  married  and  went 
west,  instead." 

Clara  was  silent.  She  knew  now 
that  it  was  true.  Only  an  unerring 
artistic  sense  could  have  covered  the 
ugliness  of  the  old  home  with  roses 
without  and  with  brightness  and 
comfort  within.  But  she  knew  now, 
also,  by  a  sense  that  was  not  that  of 
art,  that  only  a  great  love  could  have 
filled  that  home  with  the  peace  and 
happiness  that  had  always  reigned 
there.  "In  spite  of  shapeless  dress- 
es, she  sighed  to  herself  "How  she 
must  have  hated  them  —  even  more 
than  I  did.  But  she  dressed  me  well. 
She  really  taught  me  more  about 
taste  and  style  than  I  realized." 

"What're  you  thinking  of,  dear?" 
asked  Margaret. 

"Oh,  just  of  home,  darling.  'Be 
it  ever  so  humble'  — '■  you  know," 
laughed  Clara. 

"Isn't  that  true,  though?  Just  see- 
ing mother  that  day  with  you,  Kin, 
almost  broke  me  up.  And  I  do  want 
you  to  see  my  home.  I  think  you'd 
like  the  house,  and  oh,  you  know, 
some  of  our  old'  pictures  and  things. 
Next  week-end "  the    boys    are    to    be 


away,  and  you  must  come  up  and  stay 
with  me.  I  want  you  to  know  dad, 
too." 

"O  thank  you.  I'll  come,  Peg.  but 
on  one  condition.  This  summer,  when 
I  get  my  vacation,  you  must  come 
with  me  to  Middleton,"  Clara  replied. 

Some  way  she  knew  that  she  would 
not  mind  how  shabby  the  house  look- 
ed, or  how  rough  the  boys  were.  She 
was  sure  Margaret  would  love  them 
all,  and  understand. 

'Do  you  really  mean  it,  Kin?"  You 
will  let  me  come?  I've  never  been  in 
a  home  like  yours,"  she  cried  eager- 
ly. 

Then  while  her  guest  carried  the 
trays  down  to  the  cafeteria,  Clara 
found  herself  humming  softly.  "Be 
it  ever  so  humble,  there's  no  place 
like  home."  But  they  were  no  mor- 
bid tears  in  her  eyes  now.  She  had 
learned  that  home  and  what  it  meant 
was  something  she  could  carry  with 
her  all  through  life. 

"I've  got  my  second  wind  now,"  she 
told  herself  gaily,  as  she  stretched 
her  lean  young  arms  out  to  their 
full  length.  "I'm  city-broke  ana 
weaned  and  ready.  And  I'm  going  to 
show  the  world  what  a  girl  can  do, 
who's  been  brought  up  in  a  home  fill- 
ed with  an  unerring  sense  of  every- 
thing worthwhile." 


It  never  was  meant  that  you  should  fare, 
Hungry,  while  I  have  enough  and  to  spare. 
There's  plnty  for  both  on  my  cellar  shelf — 
Come  on  down,  neighbor,  and  help  yourself. 

— Selected. 
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WHEN  VULCAN  REIGNS 


By  Mary 

For  several  days  the  heat  had  been 
intense.  Then  there  appeared  in  the 
sky  a  pearl  gray  cloud.  "I  believe 
it's  going  to  rain  at  last!"  exclaimed 
the  newcomer.  But  the  older  resi- 
dents shook  their  heads  as  they  look- 
ed at  the  cloud.  "Not  just  yet."  they 
said.  "That  is  smoke  from  a  forest 
fire."  And  as  the  rainiess  days  went 
by  a  heavy  pall  hung  over  the  hills 
and  the  acrid  smell  of  smoke  filled  the 
air. 

Every  year  throughout  northern 
California,  Oregon,  Wshaington,  Ida- 
ho and  Montana  in  the  late  summer 
the  story  is  the  same.  And  every 
year  hundreds  of  men  are  enlisted  to 
fight  this  deadly  menace. 

Fire  fighting  in  the  forest  may  be 
a  thrilling  job,  but  it  is  surely  a  dan- 
gerous one,  and  is  carried  on  very 
differently  from  fire  fighting  in  town. 
In  the  latter  case,  the  fireman  strive 
to  extinguish  the  blaze,  while  in  the 
former  they  consider  they  have  done 
well  if  they  can  keep  the  fire  from 
spreading. 

A  forest  fire,  especially  at  night,  is 
an  awe  inspiring  sight.  The  flames 
leap  from  tree  to  tree  as  the  magnifi- 
cent pines  and  firs  go  crashing  to  the 
ground  spreading  the  fire  through  the 
underbrush.  If  the  wind  is  high 
sometimes  the  flames  leap  great  dis- 
tances,— as  much  as  two  miles, — and 
then  it  is  the  unfortunate  fire  fight- 
ers are  apt  to  be  trapped.  Of  course, 
under  s,uch  conditions  it  would  be 
madness  to  try  to  fight  it,  so  the  men 
wait  quietly  till  night.  The  wind 
usually  goes  down  with  the  sun  and 


Elizabeth  Bouch 

there  is  more  moisture  in  the  air  than 
during  the  day.  Then  the  men.  arm- 
ed with  shovels,  axes,  grub  hoes  and 
brush  hooks,  get  to  work.  Around 
the  burning  area  they  dig  broad 
trails,  clearing  out  all  the  under- 
brush, fallen  pine  needles  and  leaf 
mold.  If  there  is  water  within  a 
thousand  feet  or  so  they  start  the 
pumps  going.  Wherever  there  is  a 
"snag,"  a  tall  dead  tree,  they  chop  it 
down  These  snags  are  very  danger- 
ous, because  not  only  do  they  burn 
easily  but  wind  often  breaks  off  huge 
burning  pieces  which  spread  the  fire. 
They  fall  easily,  too,  and  in  them  lies 
the  the  greatest  peril  the  fire  fighter 
has  to  face,  that  of  being  crushed  to 
death  by  the  fall.  Beside  it  such 
dangers  as  being  lost  in  the  dense  un- 
derbrush or  overcome  by  smoke  or 
heat  seem  small. 

When  a  broad  trail  has  been  made 
around  the  burning  area,  men  are  set 
to  patrol  it  lest  the  fire  leap  the  trail 
and  get  beyond  control  again.  The 
only  hope  of  extinguishing  the  fire 
lies  in  the  rain,  and  not  in  just  an 
ordinary  shower.  It  often  takes  days 
of  real  soaking  rain  to  actually  put 
the  fire  out.  because  it  burns  down 
the  trees  into  the  roots  and  smoulders 
along  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  under- 
ground sometime  for  weeks. 

When  it  is  all  over  acres  and  acres 
of  our  forests,  which  should  be  green 
and  beautiful,  are  heaps  of  ashes 
among  a  few  blackened  spars.  All 
the  wild  life  that  was  unfortunate 
enough  to  be  caught  there  has  perish- 
ed.    Millions  of  feet  of  timber  which 
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represented  potential  wealth  have 
been  destroyed.  Someone  has  esti- 
mated the  loss  in  money  as  two  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  a  day  for  the 
full  year! 

Naturally  when  so  much  is  at  stake 
— for  sometimes  not  only  the  forest 
but  whole  villages  have  been  wiped 
•out  if  they  happened  to  be  in  the  path 
of  the  fire  and  ethers  have  been  saved 
only  by  a  sudden  change  in  the  wind 
— everything  possible  is  done  to  check 
the  fire  before  it  gains  any  headway. 
To  this  end,  lockouts  are  established 
at  all  strategic  points.  Recently,  too, 
s.  camera  has  been  perfected  which 
can  be  used  for  survey  work.  -The 
pictures  it  takes  make  splendid  maps 
of  the  whole  area  that  are  valuable  to 
the  fire  fighters. 

Some   of  these  fires,   could  not   be 
prevented;  they  are  caused  by  light- 


ning. But  by  fai  the  greater  per- 
centage are  caused  by  man,  either  by 
carelessness  or  by  design.  So  it  is, 
then,  that  the  national  forests  are 
closed  for  weeks  during  the  summer, 
and  the  states  require  permits  for 
building  camp  fires,  find  penalites  for 
neglect  of  this  (getting  a  permit)  or 
for  failing  to  put  out  a  camp  fire  or 
for  arson  are  heavy. 

The  damage  is  such  that  it  cannot 
be  easily  repaired.  Many  of  these 
beautiful  trees  have  been  a  century  in 
growing;  naturally  it  will  require  an- 
other century  to  replace  them.  It  is 
the  realization  of  this  that  brings 
home  to  one  looking  on  the  ugly  dis- 
figured areas  where  beauty  once 
abounded,  and  where  are  now  to  be 
seen  the  blackened  ruins  of  the  forest 
fire. 


LEANING  ON  UNCLE  SAM 

There  are  at  this  time  more  than  23,000,000  people  in  the 
United  States  dependent  on  the  United  States  government  for 
a  part,  if  not  all,  of  their  support.  There  are  16,000,000  peo- 
ple receiving  support  from  federal  relief  funds ;  there  are  3,- 
000,000  farmers  receiving  AAA  benefits:  1,200,000  veterans 
on  the  government  pension  rolls;  1,000,000  pensions  on  emer- 
gency relief  work ;  644,000  persons  employed  in  the  adminstra- 
tive  branch  of  the  federal  government.  In  addition,  600,000 
persons  are  receiving  drought  relief,  400,000  are  employed 
on  public  works  construction.  300,000  in  the  CCC,  215,100  in 
the  army  and  navy,  8,500  are  employed  in  the  legislative  branch 
of  the  federal  government  and  3,300  in  the  judicial  branch. 
Just  add  these  totals  yourself  and  get  the  stupendous  total, 
and  do  not  forget  that  in  addition  there  are  more  than  a  mil- 
lion persons  who  have  received  government  loans. 

With  a  fifth  of  our  population  dependent  on  government  aid 
or  wages  in  some  form  or  other,  you  may  prepare  yourself  to 
pay  more  more  and  higher  taxes. — Selected. 
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STEPPING  UP 


(Young 

The  public  school  system  of  Penn- 
sylvania can  give  a  good  account  of 
itseli.  There  are  nearly  52,000  teach- 
ers in  the  state.  About  one-third  of 
them  are  college  graduates.  That  is 
a  big  advance.  Thirteen  years  ago 
seventy  per  cent  had  attained  stand- 
and  certification,  which  means  at  least 
two  years  of  training  beyond  high 
school;  at  the  present  time  it  is  near- 
ly ninety-nine  per  cent.  This  brings 
not  alone  to  the  educational  authori- 
ties of  the  state,  but  to  the  parents 
and  all  oui  citizens  as  well  a  deep 
sense  of  gratification.  We  are  proud 
of  our  public  school  system  through- 
out the  country. 

This  army  of  splendid  teachers  has 
in  its  hand  the  making  of  the  citizens 
of  tomorrow.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  upwards  of  seventy-five  per  cent 


Folks) 

of  them  are  members  of  some  church. 
They  must  know  that  their  influence 
will  go  almost  as  far  as  their  definite 
instruction  toward  building  charac- 
ter. The  youth  under  their  charge 
are  in  the  plastic  and  formative  pe- 
riod, and  will  drink  in  with  the  for- 
mal knowledge  they  receive  an  under- 
standing of  those  principles  which 
lie  at  the  foundation  of  our  republic. 
It  cannot  be  the  sincere  conviction  of 
any  teacher  that  knowledge  alone  is. 
adequate  in  the  making  of  our  future 
citizens..  An  appreciation  of  the 
highest  moral  qualities  is  quite  as  im- 
portant as  anything  that  books  con- 
tain. Our  young  people  are  not  pre- 
pared to  take  their  place  in  our  social 
and  business  order  unless  they  have 
some  practical  grasp  of  the  truth  that 
sets  men  fi'ee. 


A  SEPTEMBER  SABBATH 

A  smell  of  corn-bloom  in  the  lucent  air; 

A  gold-edged  rivulet  of  violet  sky 
Through  maple-lace;  and,  blent  with  morning's  prayer 

Deep  breaths  of  meadow  sweetness  gusting  by 
An  amber  mist  with  broidering  of  white, 

That  wavers  like  a  banderole  of  light. 

Reed-sweet,  the  river  chants  a  broken  psalm, 
Drifting  to  sleep  where  willow  curtains  swing. 

Across  the  country  bides  a  sunny  calm, 
As  in  the  shelter  of  an  angel's  wing. 

The  ruffling  gales  of  daily  trial  cease ; 

All  is  as  if  a  Voice  had  whispered,  "Peace." 

— Harriet  Whitney  Dnrbin 
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INSTITUTION  NOTES 


Thomas  Coble,  of  Cottage  No.  2, 
recently  had  the  misfortune  to  fall 
while  playing  and  slightly  fracturing 
his  left  arm  at  the  elbow. 

Superintendent  C.  E.  Boger,  J.  Lee 
White,  farm  manager  and  C.  B.  Bar- 
ber, bookkeeper,  spent  last  Wednesday 
in  Raleigh.  This  visit  was  for  the 
purpose  of  meeting  with  the  Budget 
Committee  and  discussing  the  needs 
of  the  School  for  the  next  biennium 
beginning  July  1,  1935. 

Eugene  Whitt,  cf  the  King's 
Daughters  Cottage,  is  confined  to  his 
bed  in  the  "little  white  house,"  suf- 
fering from  an  infected  gland  in  his 
leg.  This  infection  was  quite  pain- 
ful. It  was  lanced  last  Wednesday 
by  our  attending  physician,  and  Eu- 
gene is  now  resting  more  comfort- 
ably. 

— o — 

George  (Shorty)  Weatherly,  for- 
mer member  cf  our  printing  class 
and  shortstop  on  the  baseball  team, 
wrote  us,  the  other  day  from  his  home 
in  Greensboro.  •'•'Shorty"  says  he  en- 
tered high  school  last  week  and  is  get- 
ting along  nicely.  He  also  said  that 
while  he  was  glad  to  be  back  home, 
be  sometimes  felt  lonesome  for  the 
old  School  and  his  friends  here. 

Dr.  L.  E.  Buie,  of  the  Dental  De- 
partment, State  Board  of  Health,  has 
completed  an  eight  weeks'  dental  cli- 
nic at  the  Training  School.  Upon 
leaving  he  pronounced  the  boys'  teeth 
and  mouths  to  be  in  a  fine  healthy 
condition.       According  to   Dr.   Buie's 


report,  1,791  treatments  were  given, 
most  cf  them  being  to  boys  who  had 
entered  the  School  since  the  dental 
clinic  held  here  a  little  more  than  a 
year  ago.  This  gives  an  idea  of  the 
conditions,  cf  teeth  in  boys  entering 
ths  institution,  and  the  great  need  of 
treatment. 

— o — 
Superintendent  Boger  recently  re- 
ceived the  following  ijetter  from  one 
cf  our  paroled  bey;:,  who  is  now  en- 
rolled in  one  of  the  State's  leading 
universities: 
''Dear   Mr.   Boger — 

"It  has  been  quite  a  long  time 
since  I  have  had  any  direct  news  of 
the  happenings  at  the  Training 
School.  The  days  I  spent  there  were 
of  countless  value  to  me,  and  I  realize 
it  more  as  I  approach  maturity. 

"Since  leaving  the  School  I  have 
finished  the  last  three  grades  of  high 
school  and  am  now  in  the  junior  class 
at  ■ University. 

"Since  coming  here  I  have  become 
very  much  interested  in  the  many 
problems,  of  sociology  and  character 
building,  and  the  object  of  this  letter 
is,  in  brief,  to  ask  a  favor  of  you. 

''I  am  preparing  a  critical  paper  on 
reform  schools  and  their  problems  in 
character  building,  and  I  shall  be 
very  grateful  to  you  for  any  informa- 
tion that  you  can  send  me.  If  you 
have  any  interesting  cases  at  the 
School  now,  I  shall  appreciate  that 
type  of  data,  too. 

"I  trust  you  are  meeting  with  great 
?uccess  at  the  School  now.  I  would 
appreciate  it  greatly  if  you  will  re- 
member me  to  the  various  ofheers  un- 
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dei'  your  supervision. 

"With  kindest  regards  to  you  and 
your  family, 

I  am, 

Yours  truly." 
— o — 

Mr.  A.  C.  Sheldon,  Boys'  Work  Sec- 
retary of  the  Charlotte  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
had  chaige  of  the  service  in  our  au- 
ditorium last  Sunday  afternoon.  Fol- 
lowing the  opening  hymn  and  Scrip- 
ture recitation  Mr.  Sheldon  present- 
ed Mr.  J.  E.  Steere,  chief  executive 
of  Boy  Scouts  in  the  Charlotte  area, 
who  made  a  most  interesting  talk  to 
our  boys.  By  reason  cf  many  years' 
experience  with  boys,  Mr.  Steere  real- 
ly knows  boys  and  also  knows  how  to 
talk  to  them  in  a  very  entertaining 
and  helpful  manner.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  his  talk  Mr.  Steere  showed 
the  boys  an  ordinary  pocket  knife, 
explaining  that  it  was  made  of  steel, 
and  was  used  for  cutting  wood  or  oth- 
er soft  material.  This  same  steel  can 
be  made  into  a  cold-chisel  used  for 
cutting  ircn  and  other  hard  metals. 
The  reason  this  same  material  can  be 
used  for  different  purposes  is  that 
they  are  shaped  and  tempered  dif- 
ferently. He  then  stated  that  a  boy 
could  only  be  made  into  one  thing — a 
man,  and  as  to  what  kind  of  a  man 
he  turned  out  to  be  depended  upon 
how  he  was  tempered  by  charcter 
building. 

Mr.  Steere  then  cited  the  import- 
ant part  athletic  contests  play  in.  a 
boy's  deveicpment,  how  he  learns 
team  work,  which  is  of  great  value  to 
him  later  m  life  as  a  man.  -fust  as 
an  athlete  gives  all  for  the  success  of 


his  team,  jnst  so  a  man  gives  his  best 
for  whatever  vocation  he  chooses  to 
follow. 

The  speaker  then  called  attention 
his  watch,  saying  that  a  watch,  no 
matter  how  valuable  a  time-piece  it 
might  be,  was  of  no  use  to  us  when 
we  look  at  the  back,  but  becomes  very 
useful  when  we  look  at  its  face.  So 
it  is  with  a  person,  said  Mr.  Steere, 
for  by  looking  at  his  face  we  can  usu- 
ally tell  what  sort  of  a  fellow  he  is. 
The  speaker  continued  by  saying  that 
a  watch  contains  certain  elements 
that  have  to  do  with  expansion  and 
contraction.  In  order  to  offset  any 
irregularity  caused  by  heat  and  cold, 
the  watch  has  a  balance  wheel  with 
a  split  place  in  it,  which  causes  it  to 
run  at  the  same  speed  in  hot  and  cold 
weather.  In  our  lives,  said  Mr. 
Steere,  we  must  have  the  balance 
wheel  of  friendship  and  love  for  one 
another,  in  order  to  live  as  God  would 
have  us  live. 

In  conclusion  Mr.  Steere  said  a  boy 
must  learn  to  feel  responsibility  early 
in  life,  and  by  way  of  illustration 
told  the  story  of  David,  the  shepherd 
boy.  in  a  most  engaging  manner. 

While  this  was  Mr.  Steere's  first 
visit  to  the  Training  School,  he  in- 
stantly won  the  admiration  of  both 
boys  and  officials,  demonstrating  his 
ability  as  a  story-teller,  and  at  the 
same  time  pointing  out  a  fine  moral 
lesson  in  each  story.  We  feel  for- 
tunate in  having  had  the  privilege  of 
listening  to  such  a  splendid  talk  and 
hops  Mr.  Steere  may  be  a  frequent 
visitor  to  the  institution  in  the  fu- 
ture. 
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THE  FELLOW  CRAFT 

They  gave  me  [another  lesson;  they  shaved  me  a  further  road, 
Where  I  might  assist  a  brother  tvho  carried  a  heavy  load. 
They  punctured  my  shell  of  vainness,  they  talked  to  my  heart,  in  sooth, 
And  gave  me  a  newer  vision  of  what  is  the  soul  of  truth. 

I  learned  to  be  strong,  yet  humble — the  meekness  that,   builds    more    strength; 
I  learned  of  the  faith  that  fails  not,  but  leads  to  the  goal  at  length; 
I  groped  throtigh  the  mists  and  darkness  and  sensed  the  eternal  plan 
That  knows  neither  high  nor  lowly,  but  tries  us  as  man  and  man. 

The  path  that  I  trod  seemed  endless;  the  waif-  that  I  walked  was  hard — 
I  thought  me  to  pace  it  swiftly  and  found  that  my  course  ivas  barred. 
They  sifted  me,  chaff  and  kernel;  they  taught  me' the  lasting  things 
Bought  fair  with  the  coin  of  reason  and  not  vjith  the  gold  of  kings. 

And  slowly  the  dark  was  fading,  as  when,  in,  the  creeping  dawn. 
The  sky  takes  a  newer  tinting,  as  grandly  the  sta?*s  march  on ; 
I  felt  like  an  old  Crusader  who  first  grips  his  lance's  shaft 
And  knows  he  must  journey  onvmrd — for  I  was  a  Felloxv  Craft. 

— Wilbur  D.  Nesbit 


SAFETY  ON  THE  RAILROADS 

The  American  railroad  industry  has  made  a  record  in  promoting 
safety,  both  for  passengers  and  workers,  that  is  the  envy  of  the 
world. 
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Even  in  pre-war  days  the  railroads  were  a  safe  industry — and 
since  then  they  have  reduced  accident  fatalities  by  more  than  half. 
Passenger  and  employee  fatalities  in  1933,  for  example,  were  but 
one-seventh  of  the  number  occuring  in  1913.  Only  grade-crossing 
accidents,  which  are  almost  invariably  the  fault  of  the  motor  ve- 
hicle involved,  have  risen. 

Much  railroad  work  is  necessarily  of  a  potentially  dangerous 
kind.  Yet,  last  year,  the  fatality  rate  per  million  man  hours 
touched  the  infinitesimal  level  of  0.22. 

This  is  indicative  of  the  progress  the  American  railroads  have 
made  in  a  hundred  directions,  all  the  way  from  promoting  safety, 
to  speeding  up  trains  and  making  them  more  comfortable.  The 
purpose  of  the  rails  is  to  give  the  American  public,  the  best,  safest, 
cheapest  and  most  efficient  transportation  service  in  the  world,  and 
they  have  succeeded. 

They  are  entitled  to  a  fair  return. 


MONEY  IN  GRAVES 

The  University  of  Pennsylvania  outfit  in  Egypt  digging  up  ar- 
chaeological treasures  in  tombs  has  uncovered  more  than  2,000 
coins.  In  graves  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries  Roman  tombs 
have  been  found  well  supplied  with  money.  No,  not  for  hoarding. 
Those  sums  were  "deposited"  to  insure  the  ferriage  fees  of  the  dead 
across  the  river  of  death. 

That  is  one  custom  that  has  gone  into  innocuous  desuetude,  for- 
tunately. In  place  of  it  men  now  spend  their  money  for  hospital 
service  that  will  keep  them  living.  If  perchance  they  die,  funeral 
expenses  are  to  be  paid — the  undertaker,  the  lot  in  the  cemetery, 
and  a  tombstone  to  preserve  the  memory  of  the  deceased  for  a  few 
generations.     In  Hamlet  we  read: 

"Costly  thy  habit  as  thy  purse  can  buy, 
But  not  express'd  in  fancy;  rich  not  gaudy; 
For  the  apparel  oft  proclaims  the  man." 
So  do  the  casket  and  monument  when  a  man  of  note  passes  on. 
Death  is  expensive,  and  people  spend  monely  freely  to  express  their 
love  for  the  departed.     A  prodigious  sum  is  spent  in  honor  of  the 
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dead.  Vast  frozen  assets  are  piled  up  in  cemeteries,  but,  alas! 
they  do  the  dead  no  good,  and  reduce  the  resources  of  the  living 
they  have  left. 

There  is  much  vanity  in  graveyards,  and  some  of  it  is  almost 
gaudy.  But  we  doubt  that  those  upon  whom  it  is  spent  ever  know 
anything  about  it,  and  it  takes  the  place  of  ferriage  across  the  Styx. 


THE  TWELFTH  ANNUAL  CABARRUS  DISTRICT  FAIR 

It  seems  that  the  season  has  rolled  around  very  quickly  for  the 
Cabarrus  District  Fair,  an  annual  event  that  it  looked  forward  to 
with  unbounded  anticipation  by  our  boys  as  well  as  by  the  Cabarrus 
people  at  large  and  thousands  of  friends  from  the  adjacent  coun- 
ties. 

The  nine-county  area,  of  which  Concord  is  the  center,  promises 
as  usual  a  week  of  pleasure  and  recreation,  besides  it  affords  a 
splendid  opportunity  to  contact  old  friends  also  to  keep  alive  the 
traditional  custom  of  celebrating  the  harvest  season.  The  event 
offers  all  kinds  of  amusements  that  go  with  a  fair,  along 
with  exhibits  of  live  stock,  agricultural  exhibits  and  unusually  fine 
horse  racing  that  never  fails  to  catch  the  interest  of  those  who 
realize  a  thrill  from  such  sport. 

We  feel  that  the  attendance  will  surpass  that  of  any  previous 
year,  and  in  this  manner  sustain  its  reputation  as  one  of  the  very 
best  fairs  in  every  sense  of  the  word  in  the  state  or  any  other  state. 
The  managers  of  this  great  undertaking  are  entitled  to  a  most  gen- 
erous support,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  to  show  an  appreciation 
of  the  courage  of  the  sponsors  of  the  Cabarrus  District  Fair  for  the 
last  twelve  years. 


THE  COST  OF  CRIME 

Statistics  show  that  each  year  as  many  as  200,000  delinquents 
come  into  the  juvenile  courts  of  the  United  States,  and  the  reason 
given  by  the  judges  of  these  courts  is  the  lack  of  parental  care, 
broken  homes  with  neither  moral  nor  spiritual  training. 
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The  question  needs  no  argument.  The  whole  story  reveals  the 
fact  that  the  penduium  of  '"too  much  liberty,  without  restraint'' 
has  swung  too  far,  and  the  time  has  come  for  a  check-up.  Instead 
of  the  child  following  inmate  tendencies  without  restraint,  condi- 
tions have  proven  otherwise. 

This  is  the  argument  as  given  by  statisticins  and  welfare-minded 
people.  In  a  symposium  of  current  facts,  recently  made  it  is  learn- 
ed that  it  costs  $50  to  keep  a  child  in  public  school  one  year  and  it 
costs  approximately  $350  to  keep  a  child  in  a  reform  school  for  a 
year.  Take  note  of  difference.  To  make  more  impressive  the  old 
adage  of  an  "ounce  of  prventive,"  will  quote  from  National  Educa- 
tional Association,  "we  spend  $2,000,000,000  a  year  for  education 
of  our  children,  against  $13,000,000  for  our  annual  crime  bill — just 
six  and  a  half  times  as  much. 


WHO  OWES  US  A  LIVING? 

Walt  Disney,  re-creator  of  the  famous  Three  Little  Pigs,  has  a 
new  story  out  —  that  of  the  Grasshopper  and  the  hard  working 
Ants.  Its  moral  deals  with  our  present  problems  so  completely 
that  it  is  worty  of  serious  consideration  now. 

The  story  is  about  a  Grasshopper  who  plays  and  sings  all  day, 
"Oh,  The  World  Owes  Me  a  Living."  He  wastes  his  food  and  time 
and  is  continually  bothering  the  hard-working  Ants,  who  are  laying 
away  food  for  the  coming  winter. 

Finally  winter  comes.  There  is  no  food  for  our  happy  Grasshop- 
per. Snow  falls  and  our  Grasshopper  friend  turns  blue  with  cold. 
He  staggers  to  the  door  of  the  warm  and  happy  Ants,  who  drag  him 
in  and  thaw  him  out.  As  the  Grasshopper  returns  to  normal  he  is 
informed  that  all  who  eat  the  Ant's  food  must  work.  Dejected,  he 
is  about  to  leave  when  he  is  informed  he  may  fiddle  for  his  share. 
Happy  again,  he  ends  the  story  by  singing,  "Oh,  I  Owe  the  World  a 
Living/' 

Have  we  been  like  the  Grasshopper,  happy  in  the  thought  that 
the  United  States  owes  us  a  living?.  .  .  .  Can  the  Government 
spend  millions  and  even  billions  of  borrowed  money  without  our 
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having  to  pay  it  back  ? 

We,  like  the  Grasshopper  in  the  fable,  can  live  as  parasites — for 
a  time.  But  a  day  of  reckoning  inevitably  comes,  precisely  as  the 
cold  weather  follows  the  warm.  The  public  treasury  is  not  a  bot- 
tomless pit,  irrespective  of  the  views  of  politicians  who  would  have 
us  believe  it  is-  And  some  chill  morning  we  will  awaken  to  find 
that  the  national  theme  song  has  changed  to  "We  Owe  the  World  a 
Living." 


RETURNING  PROSPERITY 

It  is  said  the  automobile  industry  is  a  pretty  good  indext  to  re- 
turning prosperity.  It  certainly  is — especially  to  that  particular 
industry.  Prosperity  is  coming  back,  if  the  number  of  new  auto- 
mobiles one  sees  on  the  streets  and  highways  is  a  sign.  They  are 
growing  thicker  in  the  cities  and  towns.  Where  does  the  money 
come  from  ?  We  wonder  how  many  farmers  have  bought  new  autos 
this  year. 

A  friend  at  our  elbow  says :  "Noise !  noise !  Horns  tooting  eternal- 
ly and  lustily.  Why  not  install  buzzers  instead  of  the  rancorous 
horns  that  scare  and  shock?  Somebody  can  make  himself  famous 
and  rich  by  working  this  out."  We  are  in  complete  sympathy  with 
this  idea.  We  would  rather  be  bumped  occasionally  than  scared  to 
death  constantly. 
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RAMBLING  AROUND 


"Our    lives    are    albums 
through 
With  good  or  evil,  with   false 
or  true; 
And  as  the  blessed  angels  turns 
the  pages  of  our  years, 
God  grant  they  may  read  the 
good  with  smiles, 
And  blot  out  the  bad  with  tears." 


The  right  place  for  the  knocker. 
Outside  the  door. 

— o — 
The  average  man's  idea  of  an  in- 
telligent   woman    is    one   who    always 
agrees  with  him. 

— o — 
It  is  written  that  Henry  Ford  has 
had   his    ups    and    downs.        So    have 
many  of  his  customers. 
— o — 
Glas,s  dresses  will  soon  be  fashion- 
able,  announces   a   stylist.       Another 
species  of  looking-glasses,  I  opine. 
— o — 
A  modern  grocer's  sign:   Our  eggs 
are  strictly  fresh.     If  they  were  any 
fresher  they'd  be  downright  imperti- 
nent." 

Have  you  ever  noticed  that  when 
the  other  fellow  acts  harshly,  he  is 
"ugly,"  and  when  you  do  it,  it's 
"nerves"? 

— o — 

"What's  the  matter  with  this  bus 
backing  up  and  jerking  forwai'd  ir 
this  awful  way?"  inquired  a  grouch. 


By  Old  Hurrygraph 

"It's  quite  all  right,  sir,"  replied  a 
sweet-looking  little  lady.  "I  think  the 
motorman  is  teaching  his  wife  to 
drive," 


written 


A  whole  lot  of  people  think  they 
are  prosperous  because  they  can  buy 
on  credit  a  whole  lot  of  things  they 
do  not  need. 

— o — 

There  are  some  people  who  are 
anxious  to  keep  a  secret  that  they 
get  all  of  cheir  friends  to  help  them 
to  do  it. 

— o — 

It  is  said  that  some  of  the  new  fall 
and  winter  dresses  for  women  button 
up  the  back.  Another  means  of  giv- 
ing employment  to  unemployed  hus- 
bands. 

— o — 

Some  of  the  movie  stars  are  accus- 
ed of  embracing  communism.  How- 
ever, it  is  a  fact  some  of  them  have  a 
disposition  to  take  each  other's  hus- 
bands. 

— o — 

Scientists  are  now  telling  it  that 
fruits  radiate  electricity.  That  is 
not  hard  to  believe.  Many  a  time  a 
grapefruit  will  give  you  a  shock  with 
its  "juice." 

— o — 

A  great  many  communities  are 
having  community  chests.  Community 
chests  are  contrivances^  whereby  a 
committee  does  the  begging  instead  of 
the  beggar. 

— o — 

The  passing  of  long  hair  and  hair- 
pins has  been  a  terrible  blow  to  many 
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husbands;.  They  cannot  get  the 
chance  to  talk  to  their  wives  as  they 
did  when  she  had  her  mouth  full  of 
hairpins. 

— o — 

An  old  lady  was  asked  which  she 
thought  were  happier,  people  who 
were  married  or  people  who  were  not. 
"Well,  I  don't  know,''  she  said. 
"Sometimes  I  think  there  is  as  many 
that  ain't  as  ain't  that  is." 
— o — 

Voliva's  prediction  that  the  world 
would  come  to  an  end  September  10 
was  all  wrong.  That  was  the  day 
Maine  went  Democratic  for  the  see- 
on  time  in  two  years,  and  no  doubt 
the  world  did  seem  to  the  Republicans 
a  little  wobbly. 

— o — 

Have  you  ever  met  a  hormone? 
Quite  a  change  in  medicine  since 
grandma's  medical  chest  consisted  of 
syrups.,  cordials,  (especially  black- 
berry) and  stewed  roots  and  curative 
herbs  cultivated  around  the  edge  of 
the  family  garden,  with  a  cherry  and 
tar  preparation  for  coughs  and  colds, 
and  the  ingredients  for  a  few  sooth- 
ing poultices  for  cuts  and  burns  and 
bruises.  Boneset  and  burdock,  I  re- 
member, and  the  box  of  quinine  and 
bottles  of  root  bitters  in  the  old  safe 
patronized  by  the  men  folks.  Now 
the  modern  scientists  are  performing 
miracles  with  the  products  of  duct- 
less glands.  They  do  not  go  to  the 
fields  and  woods  for  their  medicines. 
There's  a  little  fellow  called  hormone 
that  does  wonderful  things.  They 
use  the  hormones  to  "spur  growth 
and  straighten  bow  legs."  Persons 
retarded  in  physical  bone  development 
five  or  six  years  are  brought  up  to 
par   by  them   in  their   bone   develop- 


ment. They  just  take  a  snap-shot 
X-ray  picture  of  the  skeleton  of  the 
patient,  in  order  to  tell  how  large  the 
dose  should  be.  The  use  of  hormones 
is  not  a  fad  such  as  the  serums  were 
sorce  years  ago,  when  there  were  doc- 
tors who  had  serums  in  stock  for  al- 
most any  disease  one  could  mention, 
and  made  a  lot  of  money  with  them, 
just  as  they  now  do  by  "equipment" 
of  various  kinds. 

"What  Shall  I  Do  To  Be  Saved?" 
Men  old  and  young  are  constantly  ask- 
ing themselves  that  question.  Some  of 
them  are  concerned  about  their  souls, 
but  the  great  majority  are  after  oth- 
er kinds  of  salvation.  They  want  to 
know  how  to  be  saved  financially,  for 
instance.  "What  shall  I  do?"  is  the 
question  more  asked  now  than  for  a 
generation.  As  the  business  sky 
brigritens  men  with  money  want  to 
know  how  to  invest  it  to  bring  sure 
profit.  Merchants  wonder  how  much 
to  buy  for  their  winter  trade.  Farm- 
ers want  to  know  what  to  do  with 
their  surplus  products — grain,  cattle, 
fruit  and  other  things  from  abundant 
crops.  It  seems  to  be  a  time,  partic- 
ularly for  young  men,  to  hitch  their 
future  to  sound  principles.  There 
are  same  that  never  fail  ultimately  to 
bring  success  in  greater  or  smaller 
degree.  Here  are  a  few  of  them:  In- 
dustry, honesty,  truthfulness,  reliabil- 
ity, plain  living,  economy,  saving,  pru- 
dent conduct,  good  habits,  avoidance 
of  "night  life,"  and  self-denial  that 
shuns  everything  that  unfits  one,  ev- 
en partially,  for  doing  a  first-rate 
day's  work  on  the  morrow.  As  the 
business  depression  lifts,  there  are 
thousands  of  young  men  in  North 
Carolina   who  will  begin  to  climb  to 
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success,  and  thousands  more  who  will 
stand  still  because  they  have  not  ei- 
ther the  character  or  the  power  of 
self-denial  to  uesist  the  pleasures, 
transient    and    ever    appealing,       and 


save  the  money  they  cost.  In  five 
years  they  will  be  wondering  how 
their  thrifty  acquaintances  became  so 
prosperous. 


Don't  do  things  by  halves.     If  it  be  right,  do  it  boldly ;  if  it 
be  wrong,  leave  it  undone. — Selected. 


TALKING  ABOUT  CORK 


By  Lester 

Cork  and  its  uses  were  known  to 
the  ancients.  It  is  mentioned  in  the  old 
and  famous  work  on  botany  written 
400  years  B.  C.  Pliny  describes  a 
nmber  of  its  uses,  telling  of  its  value 
for  stoppers,  floats,  and  shoes. 

Another  very  early  writer  tells  of 
making  his  escape  by  hiding  big 
strps  of  cork  under  his  clothes,  as  he 
was  obliged  to  cross  a  river  and  he 
knew  that  the  cork  would  help  keep 
him  up  if  be  became  exhausted. 

Even  in  later  times,  cork  was  high- 
ly valued.  In  the  oft-quoted  diary 
of  Mr.  Samuel  Pepys,  we  learn  that 
he  bargained  for  four  or  five  tons  of 
cork  to  be  sent  to  the  fleet.  This  ma- 
terial was  to  use  in  making  barri- 
cades. 

Today  cork  has  almost  innumera- 
ble uses.  It  is  employed  in  making 
many  kinds  of  shoes.  It  is  necessary 
in  the  building  of  airplanes.  It  is  al- 
so in  demand  for  the  making  of  au- 
tomobiles, trains,  and  ships.  It  is 
used  in  insulating  walls  of  buildings, 
refrigerators,  floor  coverings;  in  per- 
fecting the  service  jf  olectricity.  gas, 
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radio,  telephone  communication,  and 
water  service;  it  helps  in  making  con- 
tainers for  food,  medicines;  it  is  con- 
stantly required  in  equipment  for 
games  and  sports;  it  is  important  in 
carrying  on  many  different  kinds  of 
industry,  as  it  helps  to  speed  up  pro- 
duction, to  cut  down  operating  ex- 
penses, and  to  insure  better  products. 
People  are  steadily  finding  new 
uses  for  cork.  Quantities  of  it  are 
employed  in  acoustical  correction — 
that  is,  for  making  sounds  carry 
more  successfully.  Another  use  is  for 
decorative  material  for  walls,  modern 
shop  windows,  life  preservers,  and 
literally  hundreds  of  other  uses. 

It  would  take  a  number  of  pages  to 
make  a  list  of  them  all,  for  we  do  not 
always  realize  how  much  we  are  in- 
debted to  cork. 

There  is  is  some  difference  of  opin- 
ion as  to  the  origin  of  the  word. 
Soma  people  say  that  it  comes  from 
the  Latin  word  "cortex."  or  "bark;" 
others  think  it  comes  from  the  Span- 
ish term  "corcho"  or  "cork;"  while 
still  ethers  are  certain  that  the  word 
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"cork"  can  be  traced  to  the  cork  oak's 
botanical  name  ''Quercus  Suber." 
Perhaps  all  these  s(ources  are  in  a 
measure  responsible  for  the  name  of 
this  light  and  very  important  mater- 
ial. 

Among  the  characteristics  of  cork 
are  the  following  as  made  out  by  an 
expert  in  the  selection  and  uses  of 
cork. 

1.  Buoyancy — light  weight. 

2.  Cellular  structure. 

3.  Resilience    and    compressibility. 

4.  High  resistance  to  deterioration. 

5.  Resistance  to  moisture  and  com- 
mon liquids. 

6.  High  .resistance  to  passage  of 
heat. 

7.  Ability  to  absorb  sound  and  vi- 
bration. 

8.  High  coefficient  of  friction. 

An  examination  of  the  above  list 
shows  why  cork  is  so  helpful  in  the 
arts,  science  and  industry. 

Portugal  and  Spain  produce  a 
large  portion  of  our  cork.  Algeria 
and  Tunisia  came  next,  followed,  we 
are  told,  by  France,  Morocco  and 
Corsica. 

The  cork  oak  tree  grows  to  a  height 
of  from  20  to  60  feet,  and  the  diame- 
ter of  the  trunk  may  reach  four  feet. 
Unusually  old  tress  go  beyond  this 
size. 

It  is  somewhat  surprising  to  learn 
that  the  cork  oak  is  an  evergreen, 
and  the  leaf  is  not  unlike  that  of  the 
holly,  only  the  holly  is  smooth  and 
shining,  while  the  cork  oak  has  a 
soft,  spongy  texture  with  a  slightly 
surface. 

The  roots  of  the  cork  oak  are 
strong  and  spread  out  widely  under 
the  ground.     Sometimes  they  come  to 


the  surface. 

The  trees  produce  acorns  which 
have  a  food  value  and  flavor  appreci- 
ated by  the  swine.  These  who  have 
cork  oak  trees  usually  raise  a  good 
many  hogs,  for  these  animals  root 
out  the  underbrush  in  the  woods  to 
find  the  acorns  to  eat.  This  reduces 
the  fire  hazards  and  keeps  the  acorns 
from  going  to  waste. 

Many  times  owners  of  hogs  pay 
for  the  privilege  of  their  feeding  in 
the  forest  just  as  people  in  this  coun- 
try with  cows  and  young  stock  often 
pay  for  pasturing  them  with  a  farm- 
er who  has  more  pasture  than  he 
needs.  However,  in  this  country  a 
flat  rate  is  made  at  so  much  per  head. 
In  Spain  they  figure.it  out  a  different 
way.  The  hogs  are  weighed  when 
they  go  into  the  woods  and  at  the  end 
of  the  season,  and  their  owner  pays 
by  the  numbers  of  pounds  they  have 
gained. 

Cork  as  we  know  it.  is  the  heavy 
outer  bark  of  the  cork  oak  tree.  Care 
must  be  taken  not  to  strip  the  inner 
skin,  as  this  "provides,  a  base  on 
which  each  year  the  tree  adds  a  new 
inner  layer  to  the  cork.  If  the  bark 
is  removed  from  any  tree  familiar  to 
us  it  will  die,  for  the  bark  contains 
the  vascular  bundles  that  nourish  the 
tree.  But  the  outer  layers  of  cork 
are  simply  a  protective  ccat  which 
may  be  removed  without  injuring  the 
tree." 

There  are  laws  in  the  country 
where  cork  grows,  providing  for  the 
protection  of  the  cork  trees,  and  stat- 
ing how  large  they  must  be  before  the 
shipping  is  permissible. 

The  first  stripping  is  called  virgin 
cork,  and  is  not  of  first  quality.  The 
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second  stripping  cannot  be  made  un- 
til about  nine  years  later.  This  bark 
is  of  finer  quality  than  the  virgin 
cork,  but  it  is  by  no  means  the  best 
crop  the  cork  tress  produce.  This 
comes  from  the  third  stripping. 

The  cork  oak  tree  has  a  productive 
life  of  about  a  hundred  years  and  is 
stripped  every  ninth  year.  In  Spain, 
it  is  permissible  to  strip  at  the  end 
of  eight  years,  but  Portugal  requires 
a  nine  year  interim. 

If  the  bark  is  stripped  carelessly 
and  the  inner  layer  is  injured,  the 
very  life  of  the  tree  is  endangered.  If 
the  bark  stripping  is  done  when  there 
is  a  hot  Sirocco  storm,  the  heat  of 
this  wind  will  cause  the  tender  under 
skin  to  dry  and  the  health  of  the  tree 
will  suffer.  For.  this  reason,  strip- 
pings  take  place  in  June  and  July  be- 
fore the  season  of  the  hot  storms. 

The  cork  is  carefully  graded  as  to 
quality.  The  finer  texture  comes 
from  the  higher  altitudes,  although 
in  the  same  region,  cork  qualities  may 
vary,  just  as  apples  vary,  or  peaches 
in  our  orchards;  or  other  fruits  vary. 

Only  about  50  per  cent  or  60  per 
cent  of  a  good  stripping  can  be  used 
for  bottle  stoppers  or  similar  uses. 
The  "refugo"  or  the  poorest  parts  of 
the  cork  is  set  aside  for  grinding  pur- 
poses, or  where  a  composition  of  cork 
is  to  be  made  up. 

To  find  out  the  thickness  and  qual- 
ity of  the  cork,  the  buyer  sends  a 
"sampler"    through   the   woods.        He 


has  a  little  punch  with  which  he  takes 
out  a  sample  of  the  cork,  just  as  a 
watermelon  is  plugged  or  a  maple 
tree  tapped. 

These  discs  are  taken  back  and  an- 
alyzed, and  an  offer  made  on  the  bas- 
is of  what  they  show.  The  cork  is 
carefully  removed  and  is  in  cylindri- 
cal pieces  something  like  sticks  of 
cinnamon  only  much  larger.  It  is 
piled  up  for  a  few  days  to  dry  before 
it  is  weighed.  Later  it  is  treated  so 
as  to  increase  its  elasticity  and  to 
permit  the  outer  bark  to  be  scraped 
off. 

Transportation  is  difficult.  Most  of 
the  bark  is  brought  out  of  the  cork 
country  on  the  backs  of  burros.  The 
small,  sure-footed  animals  are  loaded 
from  head  to  tail  and  all  that  can  be 
tied  on  as  well,  as  the  load  is  light, 
The  cork  bark  is  taken  to  a  cork  cen- 
ter like  Seville,  Spain,  sorted  and 
baled  for  shipping. 

Fifty-three  per  cent  of  the  cork's 
total  volume  is  air.  This  is  why  it 
is  very  light.  The  cell  walls  are  thin 
but  strong,  and  are  almost  pure  cel- 
lulose. Cork  is  capable  of  great  com- 
pression. 

When  we  take  a  cork  in  our  hands, 
or  toss  one  carelessly  away,  we  do 
not  always  appreciate  all  of  the 
years  of  patience  and  sunshine  and 
storm  and  work  and  money  which 
have  gone  into  producing  it  and  into 
bringing  it  to  us  to  serve  us  well  and 
so  frequently. 


To  think  kindly  of  one  another,  is  good;  to  speak  kindly  of 
one  another,  is  better ;  but  to  act  kindly  to  one  another,  is  best 
of  all. — Selected. 
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SOME  TELLING  FIGURES 


(Daily  Ledger,  I 


Roger  Babson  is  always  fooling 
with  figures — he  calls  himself  a  sta- 
tistician, that  word  which  most  peo- 
ple cannot  pronounce. 

This  time,  Roger  is  piling  up  fig- 
ures against  those  who  do  not  attend 
church  and  he  makes  an  appalling 
shewing,  church  attendance  almost 
petering  out. 

This  situation  is  not  due  to  the  hot 
weather  nor  the  cold  weather,  as  his 
figures  cover  four  years,  all  kind  of 
weather  and  even  back  beyond  the 
beginning  of  the  desperation  in  the 
panic.  He  shows  that  seventy  per  cent 
of  the  congregational  church  pews 
are  vacant  and  that  58  per  cent  of  the 
members  of  the  churches  do  not  at- 
tend nor  even  encourage  the  church- 
es.. Only  one  Protestant  in  ten  goes 
to  church. 

The  attendance  is  worse  in  cities 
and  towns  than  in  the  country.  In 
the  big  cities  the  average  attendance 
has  been  only  SO  per  cent,  in  the 
smaller  cities,  40  per  cent,  while  in 
the  towns  of  2,500  or  less  the  average 
has  been  66  per  cent,  while  right  out 
in  the  country  the  attendance  has 
gone  to  71  per  cent.  The  larger  the 
city  the  more  nearly  the  people  go  to 
the  devil,  according  to  Roger,  who 
knows,  judging  by  his  statistics.  Small 
figures  may  lie,  but  not  a  whole  body 
of  statistics. 

The  lowest  per  cent  of  attendance 
is  around  New  York  and  Washington, 
just  as  expected,  and  the  highest  at- 
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tendance  is  in  the  rural  southeastern 
states  and  this  is,  a  disappointment 
to  the  midwest  where  the  rural  dis- 
tricts think  they  still  pay  attention 
to  their  religious  duties. 

Roger  places  much  of  the  blame  on 
the  home  and  thinks  that  influence 
should  be  for  church  attendance; 
then,  he  adds,  sermons  should  be  vi- 
talized, not  meaning  more  lively,  per- 
haps, but  with  more  religion  in  them; 
that  each  church  should  have  a  defi- 
nite spiritual  and  intellectual  goal, 
as  well  as  working  for  the  economic 
well  being  of  the  people. 

Statistician  Babson  does  not  point 
out  that  what  the  world  needs  is  a  re- 
baptism  of  real  religion;  and  that  it 
can  get  this  only  through  the  Word 
and  that  this,  under  the  plans  of 
the  churches,  can  be  presented  only 
by  leaders  with  real  religion  them- 
selves and  who  preach  the  Bible  in- 
stead of  lecturing  to  the  people,  or 
lecturing  them.  The  people  go 
where  they  can  be  fed  religiously  and 
spiritually. 

There  is  hardly  another  statistician 
who  is  one,  two,  three  with  Roger 
Babson  and  it  might  be  well  to  study 
his  figures  and  either  accept  and  act 
upon  them  or  else  disprove  them. 
They  can  be  changed  within  the  next 
four  years  by  the  people  themselves 
who  belong  to  churches,  but  who  act 
as  if  the  churches  belong  to  them  and 
treat  thorn  in  accordance. 


Truth  is  as  impossible  to  be  soiled  by  any  outward  touch  as 
the  sunbeam. — Milton. 
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SCHOOL  AHEAD-SLOW  DOWN 

(Reidsville  Review) 


During  the  summer  months  those 
warnings  you  see  on  country  roads 
and  in  city  streets.  "School  Ahead — 
Slow  Down!"  or  "School  Ahead — 
Watch  Out!''  mean  little  to  you.  You 
know  the  buildings  are  closed  and  trie 
youngsters,  scattered  to  ail  points  of 
the  compass,  and  you  continue  your 
speed  without  slackening. 

Now,  however,  those  signs  have  a 
grave  significance.  Throughout  the 
country,  thirty  million  children  have 
again  picked  up  their  text  books  and 
readers  and  are  busy  at  their  school 
work.  The  signs  are  a  vital  warning 
to  all  motorists  to  watch  out  for  the 
youngsters. 

In  spite  of  the  efforts  of  school  au- 
thorities and  safety  workers,  auto- 
mobile casualties,  still  account  for 
more  child  fatalities  than  any  other 
accidental  cause.  Last  year,  4,100 
boys  and  girls  of  school  age  were  kill- 
ed in  such  mishaps,  and  many  thou- 
ands  more  were  injured,  according  to 


figures  supplied  by  the  National  Bu- 
reau of  Casuality  and  Surety  Under- 
writers. 

The  evidence  underlying  the  sta- 
tistics appears  to  place  the  blame  on 
motorists,  for  the  youngsters  have 
shown  a  remarkable  ability  to  watch 
out  for  themselves  by  oberving  safe- 
ty rules  and  principles.  In  five  years, 
for  example,  while  motor  vehicle  ac- 
cidents involving  adults  have  increas- 
ed 34  per  cent,  those  involving  chil- 
dren have  decreased  20  per  cent.' 

It  has  been  said  that  the  achieve- 
•ment  in  the  schools  is  the  brightest 
spot  in  the  entire  safety  movement. 
Children  can  be  taught  to  respect  and 
and  obey  the  rules  of  governing  their 
own  conduct  in  traffic,  but  they  are 
helpless  if  careless  motorists  refuse 
to  co-operate. 

Motorists,  take  care  for  school 
children.  The  sign:  "School  Ahead 
— Slow  Down!"  is  a  driving  com- 
mandment. 


Dr.  Charles  Leonard  told  the  people  of  the  Liberty  associa- 
tion that  four-fifths  of  the  movie  films  made  in  America  were 
barred  from  Japan  bcau.se  of  their  indecency.  It  is  nothing 
short  of  stark  tragedy  that  a  heathen  nation  has  to  put  up  a 
barricade  against  the  filth  of  Christian  America.  Dr.  Leonard 
went  on  to  say  that  poor  China  could  not  stop  the  flow  of  in- 
decency but  is  fast  losing  respect  for  the  United  States.  The 
Legion  of  Decency  is  needed  to  stop  Hollywood's  despoiling  the 
good  name  of  this  country. — Charity  and  Children. 
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FROLICS  AND  TRICKS  OF  BEARS 


(Sunshine) 

Although  bears  generally  seem  to  plan  of ,  nature 
have  a  surly,  disagreeable  disposi- 
tion, they  are,  nevertheless,  great 
lovers  of  fun,  and  are  quite  droll  in 
their  conduct.  The  young  bears  have 
their  leap-frogs,  and  wrestling  match- 
es, in  which  the  older  bears  sometime 
also  indulge.  They  can,  moreover, 
be  taught  many  interesting  tricks, 
such  as  skating  on  roller  skates,  rid- 
ing bicycles,  walking  on  stilts,  and 
performing  a  sort  of  awkward,  clum- 
sy dance  to  the  sound  of  music. 

Bears,  like  most  children,  are  very 
fond  of  honey,  and  often  take  up 
their  abode  in  caves  or  holes  near 
some  bee-tree.  Here  during  the  win- 
ter months  the  little  bear  cubs  are 
born,  and  they  are  the  cutest  little 
fuzzy  things  you  could  imagine.  They 
are  only  eight  or  nine  inches  long 
from  tip  of  the  nose  to  the  end  of 
their  much  abbreviated  tails,  and 
they  weigh  only  about  14  ounces 
apiece.  The  body  of  the  little  cub  is 
covered  with  short  gray  hair  of  ex- 
ceeding soft  texture;  its  ears  and 
eyes  are  tightly  closed.  When  yoa 
remember  that  the  mother  bear 
weighs  some  500  pounds  you  can 
readily  see  how  ridiculously  small  a 
bear  cub  is.  With  the  exception  of 
the  kangaroo,  it  is  much  less  in  pro- 
portion to  its  adult  bulk  than  that  of 
any  other  mammal.  It  represents 
one  five  hundreth  of  its  mother's 
weight,  while  a  fawn  represents 
about  one  thirtieth,  a  young  puppy 
one  twenty-fifth,  and  a  human  baby 
one-twentieth  of  its  mother's  weight. 
But  in  the  tiny  bear  cubs  we  see  a 


The  cubs  are  born 
during  the  winter,  usually  in  Janu- 
ary, while  the  mother  bear  is  denned 
up  and  hibernating,  and  the  little 
ones  are  sucked  about  three  months 
before  they  make  their  appearance 
outside  the  cramped  quarters  of  the 
den.  To  get  food  for  the  cubs  the 
mother  bear  often  climbs  a  bee-tree, 
or  sometime  swims  across  a  river  to 
reach  what  is  needed. 

One  day  a  certain  lumberman  found 
some  honey  in  the  woods  in  the  trunk 
of  a  fallen  tree,  but  just  as  he  began 
filling  his  pails,  a  big  black  bear  came 
along  and  he  fled.  After  he  had  run 
two  or  three  miles  he  met  a  party  of 
hunters  to  whom  he  related  his  ex- 
perience. They  went  back  with  the 
lumberman  to  the  bee-tree  and  when 
the  bear  saw  them  he  darted  off  into 
the  forest.  After  filling  his  pails 
with  the  honey  the  lumberman  decid- 
ed to  camp  in  the  forest  for  the  night 
it  was  then  growing  dark.  After 
building  a  campfire  he  went  to  sleep, 
but  soon  he  was  awakened  by  the 
snort  of  the  bear.  Jumping  up  he 
saw  the  animal  running  toward  him. 
Again  he  fled  and  found  shelter  in  an 
old  mining  camp,  but  at  daylight 
when  he  went  back,  he  found  that  the 
bear  had  devoured  the  honey,  leaving 
him  only  his  empty  pails. 

Bears  sometimes  have  strange  ways 
of  protecting  themselves.  Theodore 
Roosevelt  while  on  a  hunting  trip  in 
Louisiana  in  1907,  wrote  home  to  his 
son,  Archie,  about  an  interesting 
bear,  as  follows:  "One  of  the  plant- 
ers with  me  told  me  he  once  saw  a 
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bear  when  overtaken  by  the  hounds., 
lie  down  flat  on  its  back  with  all  its 
legs  stretched  out,  while  the  dogs 
barked  furiously  all  around  it.  Sud- 
denly the  bear  sat  up  with  a  jump, 
and  frightened  all  the  dogs  so  they 
nearly  turned   somersaults." 

Sometimes  when  there  is  a  great 
forest  fire,  as  there  was  a  few  years 
ago  in  Michigan,  bears  will  rush  into 
Towns  and  cities  and  cause  a  great 
deal  of  confusion.  One  morning  par- 
ly some  bears  came  into  the  town  of 
Standish,  just  as  the  stores  were  op- 
ening.      A  mother  bear,  followed  by 


two  cubs,  walked  down  the  principal 
streets  of  the  town,  and  after  driv- 
ing the  people  away,  stepped  into  the 
front  of  a  grocery  store  and  began 
to  eat  her  breakfast  from  a  basket  of 
turnips.  Presently  she  was  joined  by 
four  other  full-sized  bears  who  fol- 
lowed her  example  —  and  then  all 
feeling  rather  gay  after  their  re- 
freshments, they  raced  through  the 
business  section  of  the  town.  When 
the  inhabitants  recovered  from  their 
fright  and  astonishment  they  organ- 
ized themselves  and  finally  succeeded 
in  driving  the  bears  out  of  town. 


RELIGIOUS  DIRECTOR  NEEDED 

There  are  many  reasons  why  the  state  of  North  Carolina 
should  employ  a  religious  director  who  would  be  responsible 
for  the  religious  instruction  of  the  state's  large  number  of 
prisoners.  He  would  not  have  to  be  a  preacher.  His  duty 
would  be  to  see  that  every  group  of  prisoners  in  the  state, 
whether  in  one  of  the  institutions  or  road  camps,  should  have 
the  privilege  of  attending  a  religious  service  every  Sunday. 
He  could  contact  the  religious  forces  near  the  prison  or  camp 
and  arrange  for  regular  services.  The  services  thus  arranged 
for  would  bear  the  stamp  of  the  state's  approval-  The  mini- 
sters of  the  vicinity  would  gladly  co-operate  and  through 
their  organization  could  carry  on  the  work.  The  religious  di- 
rector would  know  when  a  group  of  convicts  were  to  be  sent 
to  a  certain  locality  and  could  have  the  local  religious  forces 
ready  to  greet  them  in  friendship  when  they  arrived.  Among 
other  reasons  for  the  employmnt  of  a  religious  director  would 
be  the  defense  of  the  prisoners  from  the  harangues  of  long- 
haired fanatics.  The  great  majority  of  our  prisoners  are 
prisoners  for  a  short  time  only.  They  then  go  back  into  the 
state  to  make  it  better  or  worse.  The  friendly  counsel  of  re- 
ligious people  would  send  many  back  to  be  blessings  who,  lack- 
ing that  counsel,  will  become  chronic  repeaters  and  cost  the 
state  many  times  the  salary  of  a  religious  director. — Selected. 
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BOOK  FRIENDS 

By  Josephine  Opsahl 


Emerson  tells  us  that  in  order  to 
have  a  friend,  we  must  first  of  all  be 
one.  This  applies  Lo  books,  especial- 
ly, for  we  must  always  seek  out  our 
book  friends.  However,  in  selecting 
them  we  should  exercise  the  same 
care  and  thought  we  do  in  choosing 
our  human  companions.  They  do  as 
much  in  developing  our  character  and 
in  forming  our  mental  tastes  and 
state  of  mind  as  do  human  relation- 
ships. 

Many  readers  indifferently  shrug 
their  shoulders  with:  ''This  can't 
harm  me."  Maybe  not!  Maybe  you 
are  one  of  the  few  who  can  take  a 
book  at  its  face  value  without  letting 
it  influence  or  affect  you  in  any  man- 
ner! 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  this  type  of 
book  does  not  harm  you,  have  you 
gained  anything  by  perusing  it V  Me- 
diocre books  take  the  same  time  and 
effort  to  read  as  do  the  best  ones. 

Good  books  will  leave  a  pleasant 
taste  in  your  mouth  long  after  you 
have  turned  their  last  page.  They 
will  not  warp  your  sense  of  values, 
but  will  tend  to  develop  a  truer  sense 
of  reality  and  of  the  beautiful  in  life. 
Als(o,  they  will  not  plant  seeds  of 
wrong  thinking  and  crime  in  your  sub- 


conscious mind  to  flower  years  later. 

Book  friends,  once  made,  do  not 
turn  fickle  or  move  away.  They 
change  only  in  that  each  re-reading 
cements  the  friendship  closer  as  new 
truths  and  hidden  thoughts  are  re- 
vealed. 

Even  though  the  initiative  must  al- 
ways be  taken  by  us.  these  friend- 
ships are  by  no  means  one-sided  af- 
fairs Eook  friends  will  alwas^s  com- 
fort, guide,  or  entertain  us  as  our 
mood  demands,  if  we  will  but  turn  to 
them.  George  Hamlin  Fitch,  of  the 
San  Francisco  Chronicle,  in  the  pre- 
face to  his  book,  "Comfort  Found  in 
Good  Old  Books,"  writes: 

"To  tide  me  over  the  first  weeks  of 
bitter  grief  (over  the  death  of  his  on- 
ly son),  I  plunged  into  this  work  of 
reviewing  the  great  books  from  the 
Bible  to  the  works  of  the  18th  cen- 
tury writers.  The  suggestion  came 
from  many  readers  who  were  impres- 
sed by  the  fact  that  in  the  darkest 
hour  of  sorrow  my  only  comfort  came 
from  the  habit  of  reading. — Nothing 
soothes  like  sterling  old  books." 

Therefore,  if  you  are  wise,  you,  too, 
will  choose  your  book  friends  with 
great  thought  and  care.  Their  worth 
is  priceless. 


The  teacher  had  told  a  group  of  five-year-olds  the  story  of 
the  three  Hebrew  children,  Shadarack,  Meshack,  and  Abednego. 
Mother — "What  did  you  learn  today,  Tony?" 
Tony — "Well,  the  teacher  talked  about  your  shack,  my  shack, 
and  a  bungalow." — Christian  Science  Monitor. 
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MUSIC  HAS  A  DISTINCT  PLACE  IN  LIFE 


(Smithfield 

Music  has  a  distinct  place  in  life. 
Someone  has  said  that  music  is  the 
fourth  need  of  man — food,  clothing, 
shelter,  and  then  music.  The  prac- 
tical person  will  perhaps  disagree 
with  this  statement,  if  he  has  never 
been  lifted  up  from  his  sordid  sur- 
roundings by  "concord  of  sweet 
sonds."  But  even  the  unmusical  per- 
son will  agree  that  sometimes  music 
is  practical.  It  is  well  known  that 
martial  music  is  considered  essential 
in  firing  the  enthusiasm  of  soldiers. 
And  music  has  come  to  be  an  essen- 
tial part  of  cur  worship  services. 

No  one  can  hope  to  have  a  true  cul- 
ture and  a  broad  education  without 
some  knowledge  of  music.  If  ono  is 
not  able  to  produce  it,  he  is  able  to 
enjcy  it,  if  he  has  given  it  some  study. 


Herald) 

It  is  therefore  unfortunate  that  mu- 
sic in  our  schools  has  been  classed  as 
a  frill.  One  needs  to  study  this  art 
just  as  much  as  to  study  poetry  and 
good  literature. 

That  the  study  of  music,  or  at 
least  the  consecration  of  musical  tal- 
ents, needs  to  be  stressed  in  our  own 
community  was  apparent  in  a  meeting 
of  Sunday  School  workers  held  here 
recently.  Six  departments  made  re- 
ports of  their  needs  and  four  of  these 
departments  need  pianists.  Whether 
it  is  lack  of  musical  knowledge  or 
lack  of  lending  to  the  Lord  that  tal- 
ent, is  still  a  question.  But  the 
thought  persists  that  it  is  a  pity 
that  music  ha.^  been  taken  out  of  our 
school  curriculum. 


BLAZING  THE  LIBRARY  TRAIL 

"As  we  do  our  day's  work  and  dream  our  dreams  that  the 
farms  and  factories,  school  and  churches,  dynamos  and  librar- 
ies will  all  join  in  the  building  of  a  more  economically  product- 
ive and  spiritually  beautiful  civilization,  let  us  place  in  the  cen- 
ter of  all  not  mechanism  but  personality,  not  products  but  spirit, 
and  not  the  dividends  of  today  but  the  children  of  tomorrow. 
For  it  is  after  all  what  we  build  into  the  life  of  the  children  to- 
day that  will  determine  the  North  Carolina  of  tomorrow.  No 
American  pioneers  who  stood  with  axes  and  rifles  along  the 
fringe  of  the  unconquered  wilderness  ever  faced  an  adventure 
more  thrilling  than  that  which  calls  to  us  today  as  we  stand 
with  books,  ideas,  and  inquiring  minds  along  the  frontier  of 
the  vast  possibilities  of  our  yet  unmastered  civilization.  Stout 
be  your  hearts  as  you  blaze  the  library  trail  toward  the  great 
tomorrow." — Frank  P.  Graham. 
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SHOW  PLACE 

By  Ernest  L.  Thurston 


The  pup — rangey,  lively,  long  of 
limb  and  limber  of  body  —  rounded 
the  house  a  bare  yard  ahead  of  Con- 
nie Markham's  speeding  feet.  He 
yelped,  when  he  would  better  have 
saved  his  breath,  a  yelp  compounded 
of  fear  and  mischief.  Was  this  a 
game,  or  what? 

A  glance  over  his  shoulder  showed 
him  Connie's  down-reaching  arm.  He 
dodged  left,  plowing  through  a  border 
cf  showy  tigridia,  and  leaped  clumsi- 
ly to  the  center  of  a  patch  of  yuung 
chrysanthemums.  Here  he  rolled  over 
and  came  up  for  a  view.  The  ground 
was  soft,  the  plants  tender. 

"Oh,  you  pesky  pup!"  cried  Connie 
from  the  path,  catching  up  a  rake. 
"Out  with  you!" 

There  was  temper  rather  than 
firmness  in  the  demand  a  glint  in  the 
hazel  eyes  that  matched  the  red  glint 
the  sun  brought  out  in  her  auburn 
hair.  She  shook  the  rake  threaten- 
ingly. 

The  pup  crouched,  wagging  a  hard 
tail  destructively.  Then  he  sniffed. 
Aha!  The  fresh  bone  he  had  deposi- 
ted here  shortly  before!  He  began 
to  dig. 

"Stop  it!"  shrieked  Connie,  madly. 

"Does    the    pesky    pup    persist    in 

penetrating  and    parking    en    private 

property,     perturbing     a     personable 

person  into  paroxysms  of  peppery — " 

Connie  wheeled,  lips  twitching. 
"Quick,  Jerry!  He'p  me  rout  him 
out.  I  just  chased  him  out  of  the 
back  garden.  Only,  watch  out!  The 
ground's  soft  after  the  rain.  Here's 
the  rake." 


Jerry  Dixon  had  already  vaulted 
the  low  hedge;  "Here,  Prank!"  he 
called  cheerily,  squatting  in  the  path. 

Prank  knew  that  tone.  His  tail 
thumped  merrily — and  ruinously. 

His  gray  eyes  twinkling,  Jerry 
glanced  about.  "Aha !  Counter  at- 
traction!" He  leaped  to  the  porch 
steps  and  picked  up  a  tennis  ball  that 
reposed  en  a  racket.  He  rolled  it  on 
the  grass.  The  pup  raced  out,  hit- 
ting a  new  spot  in  the  tigridia  border, 
and  was  gathered  up  in  strong  arms. 

"Drop  him  over  the  fence,"  ordered 
Connie,  wiping  a  fevered  brow.  "He 
just  will  dig  his  way  under  that  wire 
fencing." 

Jerry  eyed  her  amusedly.  "Where 
did  he  get  the  bone,  Connie?" 

Connie   flushed.   "I   did  give   it  to 
him,"  she  acknowledged. 

"So,"  chuckled  Jerry,  "she  appeals 
to  his  stomach  and  expects  him  to 
stay  away!     Well,  I'll  be  go — " 

"Wait,"  laughed  Connie.  "I  plead 
guilty.  But  I  am  mad  and  flustered. 
That  border  looks  like  a  person  with 
a  lost  front  tooth.  Sit  down  while  I 
make  some  lemonade." 

Jerry  nodded.  Connie  disappeared. 
Presently  there  floated  from  the 
kitchen  the  sounds  of  scurrying  feet, 
clink  n~  glasses,  tinkling  ice.  Shortly 
she  reappeared  on  the  sjde  porch  with 
two  bedewed  tall  glasses,  equipped 
with  straws. 

"Yum,  yum!"  said  Jerry.  He  took 
a  long  pull,  hesitated  an  instant  and 
went  on,  "Connie,  you're  a  whiz  with 
flowers.  You'll  patch  up  those  spots 
so  they'll  never  show." 
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"Pcssib'y."  Connie  settled  into  a 
rocker  and  sucked  liquid  through  her 
straw.  "Ough!  Oh,  how  bitter!"  She 
gasped  and  choked.  "And  you  never 
cracked  a  smile  or  frcwn.  I  forgot 
the  sugar;  and  those  are  the  bitterest 
lemons  ever.     I  am  flustered.''" 

She  brought  the  sugar  and  again 
settled  down.  "I  suppose — ''  she 
picked  up  the  broken  thread  of  con- 
versation— "I  can  patch  that  spot. 
I'll  try.  I'm  determined  that  this 
shall  be  the  show  place  of  the  village 
by  Centenary  Celebration  time.  It's 
my  contribution  to  the  occasion." 

"A  wonderful  one!"  Jerry  conced- 
ed, but  his  face  sobered. 

Connie  wondered  why.  She  liked 
this  tall  young  man  immensely,  trust- 
ed the  spirit  that  lay  back  of  steady 
eyes  and  cheery  mouth  and  firm  chin. 
Jerry  was  clean  and  square  and  lev- 
el headed.  Still  pondering,  she  said, 
"It's  strange  Mrs.  Porterfield  hasn't 
announced  her  garden  contest  this 
year.  Honestly — "  §he  laughed — "I'd 
like  to  win  it  for  the  fifth  straight 
time." 

"And  then  six?"  queried  Jerry,  ris- 
ing. 

"Possibly.       What's  your      hurry, 
Jerry?" 

"Conference,  Junior  Citizens  So- 
ciety. See  you  in  a  day  or  so  about 
a  matter  I  have  in  mind." 

"Why  not  now?" 

Jerry  grinned  cheerily,  but  an- 
swei'ed  nothing. 

"Meaning,  I'm  not  in  the  proper 
mood?"  Connie's  laugh  was  whole- 
some. "I'm   forewarned.  Fire   away!" 

"So  be  it,"  he  agreed,  though  with 
a  shade  of  doubtfulness  the  girl  did 
not  miss.     "As  its  contribution  to  the 


celebration,  our  society  proposes  to 
restore  the  old  village  green.  The 
trees  are  there,  the  band-stand — " 

"That  eyesore!"  gasped  Connie, 
"Jerry,  3^ou  can't!  The  grass  is  worn 
off,  the  trees  scarred,  the  shrubbery 
broken,  the  stand  a  wreck.  The  coun- 
tryside will  object  to  losing  a  con- 
venient parking  place.  Merchants 
will  object  on  the  same  score.  The — " 

"Brake  down,  lady!"  laughed  Jer- 
ry. "Suspected  you  might  take  it 
that  way.  The  selectmen  have  agreed. 
The  dealers  have  consented,  though 
with  varying  attitudes,  some  predicat- 
ed on  the  suspicion  that  we'll  fail.  But 
we're  going  to  make  it."  His  jaw 
set.  "Yours  truly  is  going  to  borrow 
horse  and  plow  and  strive  to  plow. 
Others  will  harrow  and  rake  and  roll 
and  seed.  The  girls  will  help  with 
flowers  and  shrubs.     And  so  on — " 

"Sounds  fine!"  commented  Connie, 
a  shade  sarcastically.  "You'll  work 
your  head  off,  evenings  and  holidays 
and  vacation.  The  others  will  flame 
with  enthusiasm,  then  flicker  out.  But 
where  do  I  come  in?" 

"At  the  band-stand,"  chuckled  Jer- 
ry. "They're  resurrecting  the  village 
band,  you  know,  and — " 

"Want  me  to  play  a  trombone?" 
laughed  Connie,  teasingly. 

"Simply  to  fashion  the  back-drops, 
Connie.  Old  Mrs.  Daley  has  a  water- 
color  of  the  stand,  made  fifty  years 
ago,  showing  it  banked  wiith  old- 
fashioned  flowers.  There's  still  time  to 
shape  it  up  before  early  fall.  Right 
at  the  point  of  the  green,  facing  in- 
coming autoists,  it  will  be  gorgeously 
effective." 

Dismay  and  a  certain  irritation 
clouded    Connie's    expression.     "Your 
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conception  is  fine,  Jerry,"  she  conced- 
ed. "I  can  picture  it.  But  you  know 
how  these  young  folks  peter  out.  Re- 
member how  the  garden  contest  has 
gone  down,  year  by  year.  But  T  don't 
see  why  you  turn  to  me.  You  know 
it  will  take  all  my  time  to  get  my 
gardens  ready.  They're  my  real  con- 
tribution.    Sorry,  Jerry." 

'"'  'When  you  wish  a  thing  done,  ask 
a  busy  man,'  "  quoted  Jerry,  rising. 
"That's  that.  Your  garden  will  be 
the  beauty  spot,  as  you  say.  I'll  be 
moving.     Thanks  for  the  lemonade." 

With  a  friendly  wave  of  tho  hand, 
he  broke  into  that  long  stride  of  his 
that  ate  up  the  ground.  And  though 
by  not  the  faintest  shadow  of  man- 
ner had  he  objected  to  her  decision, 
Connie  felt  her  heart  sink  as  he  fad- 
ed down  the  street.  Instinctively  she 
knew  she  had  disappointed  him. 

She  had  previously  refused  mem- 
bership in  that  Junior  Citizens  So- 
ciety, of  which  Jerry  was  founder  and 
prime  mover.  Citizenship  was  his 
hobby.  Just  breaking  into  the  law, 
he  intended  at  some  future  time  to  be 
a  countryside  judge.  He  would  make 
a  wonderful  one,  Connie  knew. 

Still  considering  the  matter,  Connie 
turned  to  the  work  of  restoration. 
From  the  time  she  was  a  little  child 
she  had  worked  with  flowers  and  lov- 
ed them.  They  seemed  to  obey  her 
will,  to  respond,  almost  miraculously, 
to  her  loving  care.  Now,  with  nim- 
ble and  skillful  fingers,  she  straight- 
ened, transplanted,  filling  in  conspic- 
uous breaks  from  less  conspicuous 
spots  until,  by  noon,  only  a  well- 
trained  eye  could  possibly  have  dis- 
cerned the  points  of  damage.  She 
felt  rested  and  soothed,  as  always  in 
this  work     among     her     flower     pets, 


though  she  still  was  disturbed,  and 
even  slightly  resentful  at  being  ask- 
ed to  take  on  more. 

In  late  afternoon  an  errand  took 
her  down  to  the  business  district, 
which  fronted  on  what  had  once  been 
the  village  green,  now  brown  and 
hard-rolled  by  the  wheels  of  countless 
automobiles.  At  the  far  end  a  small 
crowd  had  gathered.  As  she  came 
nearer  she  saw  the  people  were 
watching  Jerry. 

Jerry  was  in  old  work  rig.  He  had 
secured  his  horse  and  plow  and  was 
attempting  to  break  the  hard  soil. 
That  was  like  Jerry  to  make  a  start 
at  once,  get  things  going.  But  things, 
she  noticed,  were  not  going  overly 
well.  The  horse  was  disinclined  to 
keep  direction,  and  the  plow  point 
simply  wouldn't  stay  under.  But 
Jerry  was  sticking  to  it,  returning  a 
merry  quirk  for  evry  quip  that  came 
his  way. 

"That's  shore  a  plum  poor  job," 
chuckled  a  young  farmer.  Suddenly 
he  began  peeling  off  his  coat.  "Here, 
give  me  the  handles.  I'll  show  you  a 
real  furrow." 

"Gladly,"  chuckled  Jerry.  "  'Twill 
be  your  contribution  to  the  new  vil- 
lage green." 

The  young  chap  took  hold.  The 
plow  point  sank  meekly  below  the  sur- 
face and  remained  there,  rolling  over 
the  furrow.  The  horse  recognized  a 
master  and  followed  to  the  line.  One 
furrow,  two,  a  half  dozen  formed 
around  the  green  before  the  young 
man  stopped. 

"Now  for  me,"  cried  another  in  the 
group  of  spectators. 

One  after  another  took  his  hand, 
while  Jerry  thanked  and  jollied  and 
egged  them   on.       When   Connie  had 
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attended  to  her  business  and  was  re- 
turning, the  work  was  still  going  on. 

"The  fever's  catching,"  chuckled 
Jerry,  coming  up  to  her.  "And  say, 
that  old  band-stand  isn't  so  inartistic, 
after  all.  We'll  have  to  prop  it  up 
and  replace  parts,  but  when  we  get 
flowers  and  shrubs  banked  up  around 
it,  and  have  it  painted,  it  will  help. 
Here — "  he  picked  up  his  briefcase — 
"is  that  watercolor?  Perhaps  you'd 
like  to  see  it.  I'm  taking  it  up  co 
Jeanette  Armstrong  to  see  if  she'll 
try  her  hand  at  reproducing  some- 
thing of  the  old  effect." 

Connie  glanced  at  the  print  indif- 
ferently. But  almost  at  once  she 
found  her  interest  caught.  They 
had  had,  if  that  watercolor  really  pic- 
tured the  stand  fifty  years  before,  a 
really  charming,  homey  effect.  And 
the  view  had  been  taken  in  fall  or 
late  summer,  too.  There  was  golden 
glow  in  bloom. 

But  this  would  be  an  expert  job, 
she  recognized.  At  this  late  date, 
well-grown  plants  would  have  to  be 
secured  and  transplanted,  followed  by 
special  and  unusual  care.  Jeanette 
Armstrong,  while  she  had  pretty  gar- 
dens of  easily  grown  flowers,  was  no 
expert. 

"I  tell  you  what,"  said  Connie, 
slowly,  grudgingly,  "I  might  find 
somehow  to  plan  and  direct  the  work 
if  you  find  girls  to  dc  the  actual  la- 
bor." 

"Bully!"  cried  Jerry.  "I'll  have 
three  girls  here  tomorrow  afternoon, 
if  I  have  to  kidnap  'em.  Here,  take 
the  picture." 

Jerry  nodded  a  cheery  farewell  and 
departed.  She  thought  he  gave  a 
faint  chuckle,  but  his  expression  was 


perfectly    grave    and    friendly    wheal 
she  flashed  a  quick  glance  at  him. 

In  two  or  three  days  the  "green" 
was  brown-plowed,  harrowed,  raked 
and  rolled.  Rain  came  just  right  af- 
ter seeding.  And  in  a  few  days  more 
a  surprising  transformation  had  been 
effected.  All  was  a  vivid,  rich  green, 
thickening  each  day.  Meanwhile  the 
young  men.  under  Jerry's  direction, 
were  risking  their  necks  lopoing  off 
dead  branches  from  the  old  trees, 
while  the  girls  strove  to  bring  order 
to  the  shrubbery. 

Meanwhile  Connie  had  started  the 
girls  at  the  stand.  Jeanette  was  es- 
pecially eager  and  helpful  she  found. 
To  the  three,  Connie  gave  lists  of  the 
plants  needed,  and  set  them  to 
searching  village  gardens  for  contri- 
butions. She  could  contribute  few, 
if  any,  herself,  she  told  them,  because 
removals  would  break  the  effect  of 
her  perfect  garden — and  her  "show 
place"  must  be  her  real  contribution. 
But  when,  the  plants  found,  the 
work  of  transplanting  began,  Connie 
found  the  girls  were  hardly  experi- 
enced enough.  To  keep  on  growing 
and  blooming  without  real  check,  the 
roots  had  to  be  protected  and  soil  un- 
disturbed. Different  problems  arose 
with  each  variety.  Soon  Connie  just 
had  to  take  hold  herself,  with  Jea- 
nette's  help.  Presently,  too,  the  oth- 
er helpers  made  excuse  and  fell 
away;  only  the  eager  Jeanette  stood 
by.  She  helped  and  learned  as  she 
helped.  Connie  found  an  unexpected 
pleasure  in  training  her. 

As  the  flower  beds  took  form  and 
bits  of  color  began  to  appear,  Jerry 
stopped  frequently  to  express  appre- 
ciation.      But  he  was  a  tired  Jerry, 
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for  he  was  overworking  himself  to 
keep  up  the  rest  of  Lhe  job.  Yer  . 
there  was  reward  in  it  all.  The 
dealers,  seeing  the  transformation, 
freshened  up  their  own  places  of  bus- 
iness. The  selectmen  took  courage  to 
order  impedimenta  of  trade  from  the 
sidewalks.  A  church  at  the  head  of 
the  green  came  out  in  fresh  white  and 
green  paint. 

Meanwhille  Connie  worked  over- 
time, too.  She  was  bringing  both 
along — the  stand  show  and  her  show 
place.  It  meant  early  and  late  hours. 

Then  of  a  late  and  busy  afternoon, 
disaster  struck  without  warning. 

Connie  and  Jeanette,  busily  at 
work  around  the  stand,  roused  to  the 
sound  of  trampling  feet,  and  loud 
braying.  Down  the  highway,  to- 
wards them,  a  herd  of  mules  were 
coming  at  a  slow  trot,  under  escort 
of  three  or  four  men. 

"They're  the  mules  the  contractor 
for  the  grading  of  the  new  reservoir 
has  been  using,"  said  Jeanette.  "That 
work's  just  over.  See  how  excited 
those  animals  act." 

The  mules  had  been  too  long  in  the 
back  country.  The  stir  of  the  after- 
noon shopping  crowd  set  their  eyes 
popping.  They  began  to  dance.  Their 
riders  closed  in  uneasily.  Then, 
smack  under  the  nose  of  a  leading 
white  mule,  the  motor  of  a  great 
truck  backfired. 

The  great  animal  reared  and  lung- 
ed. The  herders  yelled.  The  white 
mule  stood  on  end,  pirouetted,  snort- 
ed, jerked  its  rope  free,  and  broke  in- 
to a  run  for  the  most  evident  clear 
space — the  green.  Others  swung  af 
ter.     A  wild  stampede  started. 

As  the  mules  tore  over  the  curbing, 
screaming    people    scattered       before 


them,  but  Jeanette  stood  rooted  in 
their  path,  paralyzed  with  fear.  Con- 
nie leaped  to  her  side  and  flung  her 
headlong  into  the  shelter  of  the  band- 
stand, towards  which  the  frenzied 
herd  was  stampeding.  Connie,  her- 
self, dropped  beside  her  friend. 

From  the  far  side  came  the  tramp- 
ling, snorting,  braying  beasts,  thick 
teeth  bared,  heads  up.  tails  erect.  It 
appeared  that  they  might  crash  into 
the  stand,  but  they  split  as  they  came 
to  it,  racing  right  and  left,  by  the 
girls  crouching  on  the  protected  side, 
showering  them  with  flying  bits  of 
gravel,  sod,  stones,  plants.  Then  the 
squealing  cyclone  was,  by. 

But  behind  lay  wreckage.  The 
young  grass,  in  a  wide  belt,  was  scor- 
ed and  gouged  and  trampled  in.  But 
around  the  band-stand  was  desolation 
supreme.  Plants  were  ground  under. 
At  one  point  a  mule  had  fallen  and 
rolled.  The  girls  themselves  had 
wrecked  the  one  sheltered  spot. 

"You  saved  me,"  gasped  Jeanette. 
"I  was  frozen  with  fear." 

But  Connie  didn't  hear.  Her  face 
tragic,  she  was  staring  at  the  ruin 
about  her. 

"Thanks  for  all  you  did,  Connie." 
It  was  Jerry,  white  of  face,  but  smil- 
ing bravely  at  her.  "We'll  get  the 
grass  back  in  shape.  And  around 
here  we'll  do  the  best  we  can  with 
transplanted  bushes  ■  and  potted 
plants.  Don't  stand  around  looking 
at  this.     I'll  take  you — " 

But  Connie,  blinded  with  tears, 
swung  away  and  struck  off  towards 
home,  almost  unseeing.  Only  now 
did  she  realize,  with  astonishment, 
bow  she  had  made  the  stand  gardens 
a  part  of  her  very  self.  Her  own 
beautiful  gardens,  new  a  riot  of  glor- 
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ious  color,  almost  slapped  her  in  the 
face  when  she  stumbled  up  the  walk 
to  her  home.  They  seemed  like  hap- 
py laughter  when  tragedy  was.  in  the 
air. 

She  flung  herself  into  her  hammock 
and  tried  to  think.  It  was  hours  lat- 
er that  the  thought  struck.  "I  can't. 
I  can't,"  she  cried  aloud  and  downed 
it.  But  it  persisted.  And  with  it 
her  mind  began  to  play,  despite  her 
inner  opposition.  She  began  plan- 
ning; difficult  but  possible. 

Jerry  came  in  at  dusk,  giving  her 
a  smile  and  a  handshake  and  quietly 
settling  down  to  await  her  time  to 
speak.  So  she  said  at  last,  in  a  small 
voice,  "I've  found  a  way,  Jerry." 

"You  always  do.  Connie,"  answer- 
ed Jerry. 

"You'll  understand,"  went  on  Con- 
nie, "and  won't  say  too  much  or  the 
wrong  thing.  So  I'll  need  your  help. 
We  must  work  fast  to — save  talk." 

"I'll  help,  any  way  I  can,''  said 
Jerry,  and  waited. 

Connie  took  the  plunge.  "We'll 
restore  th.?  stand  gardens  from  my 
gardens  here.  Can  you  give  tomor- 
row?" 

She  saw  his  utter  surprise,  his  im- 
pulse to  object,  his  clamping  jaw,  and 
then  heard  his  quiet,  "I'm  with  you — 
to  the  limit." 

"Now  for  sandwiches."  She  forced 
a  smile.     "I — couldn't  eat   supper." 

He  nodded.  She  saw  him  swallow 
to  clear  his  throat. 

Tears  blinded  her  as  she  worked 
steadily  and  skilfully  the  next  day, 
with  Jerry  somehow  anticipating  her 
every  move,  and  turning  aside  ex- 
clamations and  comments  of  passers- 
by.     At  the  close  of  day  there  were 


ugly  holes  and  breaks  and  gouges  in 
her  yard,  but  an  astounding  transfor- 
mation around  the  village  stand. 

"I've  a  m-mind  to  ask  P-Prank  in 
and  g-give  him  a  barrel  of  b-bones  to 
bury,"  said  Connie,  looking  over  her 
yard,  her  voice  trembling.  "All  I 
can  do,  Jerry,  is  fill  in,  plant  to  grass 
and  make  an  English  border  by  the 
fence  with  what  I've  left." 

"Good  girl,  Connie,"  exclaimed  Jer- 
ry, enthusiastically.  "I'll  help.  Ev- 
eryone'^ volunteering  to  help  on  the 
green,  following  your  example,  so  I've 
time." 

The  days  passed  and  ranked  them- 
selves into  weeks.  Grass  greened  in 
Connie's  front  yard  and  on  the  tramp- 
led belt  down  town.  The  band-stand 
lifted  its  freshly-painted  frame  above 
a  glorious  mass  of  color.  The  village 
stood  groomed  for  its,  hundreth  anni- 
versary. 

Celebration  week  arrived.  With  it 
poured  in  the  crowds — past  residents, 
the  people  of  the  countryside,  curious 
visitors,  tourists.  The  band  played 
old  familiar  airs  and  drew  horn  honks 
of  approval  from  the  automobiles 
parked  along  the  curb.  Then,  quick- 
ly, it  was  over,  and  the  village  settled 
back  with  pride. 

One  day,  Mrs.  Porterfied  came  up 
the  walk  to  settle  down  beside  Connie 
on  the  porch.  "My  dear,"  she  said, 
"your  flower  display  at  the  band- 
stand made  that  the  showplace  of  the 
village.  But,  do  you  know,  I  think 
you  worked  a  wonder  transformation 
right  here.  This  quiet  sheet  of  green 
is  the  perfect  setting  for  this  quaint 
old  home  of  yours." 

Connie  stared.  Why,  that  was  it. 
She  had     realized     a     special     charm 
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about  the  old  place,  but  couldn't  ac- 
count for  it.  It  seemed  quite  clear 
[now. 

Mrs.  Porterfield  was  going  right 
en:  "I'm  proud  of  you,  my  dear.  Next 
jrear,  I'm  wanting  a  further  sacrifice 
from  you.  I'm  restoring  my  competi- 
tive home  garden  contests.  My  plan, 
I  fear,  will  take  you  out  of  compe- 
tition. I'd  like  you  to  be  the  expert 
whom  any  girl  may  consult  on  her 
garden  problems.  You  are  both  skill- 
led  and  utterly  fair,  you  know.  We'll 
gay  you,  of  course." 

Connie's  eyes  opened  wide  as  her 
B'rain  told  her  the  truth.  Her  own 
jskill  had  taken  the  edge  off  competi- 
fton.  That  was  why  Mrs.  Porterfield 
bad  stopped.  Connie  smiled,  "I'd  love 
ft,  Mrs.  Porterfield,"  she  said  softly , 


"only  there  must  be  no  pay.  You 
see,  I  think  I've  caught  the  civic  fev- 
er." 

Connie  started  to  tell  Jerry  a  little 
about  it  that  evening,  but  he  only 
grinned  and  interrupted.  "Mrs.  Por- 
terfield buttonholed  me  this  after- 
noon for  an  hour,  lady,"  he  said,  "and 
expatiated  at  length  and  eulogistical- 
ly  on  you  and  your  work  and  spirit. 
Enough !  Let's  go  riding.  I've  things 
to  say  to  you."  His  eyes  were  very 
fine. 

They  rode  down  by  the  vivid  vil- 
lage green  and  on  into  the  hills,  fac- 
ing a  flaming  sunset  of  red  and  gold. 
They  saw  it  and  smiled  happily,  but 
their  real  thoughts  were  each  for  the 
other. 


THIS  SORT  OF  SERVICE  WOULDN'T  HURT  ANY  CHURCH 

Cornell  Memorial  Church,  231  East  Sevently-sixth  Street, 
New  York  City,  has  been  on  the  job  as  an  emergency  food-sta- 
tion every  day  since  December  30,  1930.  Dr.  Lincoln  Caswell, 
the  pastor,  who,  his  friends  say,  looks  like  "old  Abe,"  reports 
that  his  church  has  distributed  in  that  time  126,000  loaves  of 
bread,  60,000  hot  meals,  42,500  dozen  rolls,  13,000  pies,  12,000 
gallons  of  hot  soup,  11,000  bushels  of  vegetables,  6,500  dozen 
cakes,  2,500  bushels  of  potatoes,  225  boxes  of  fruit,  and  100 
barrels  of  apples. 

The  church  also  has  paid  rent,  gas,  electric  and  milk  bills 
for  many  families  and  given  to  dispossessed  families  free  use  of 
truck  and  crew  to  move  their  household  goods.  Its  charity 
depends  entirely  upon  voluntary  gifts. 

Other  churches  could  well  afford  to  inaugurate  and  maintain 
similar  service.  Christianity  can  move  with  greater  speed  un- 
der a  program  of  demonstration  than  under  one  of  mere  lip-ser- 
vice. 

Religion's  a  splendid  thing  to  teach  but  its  a  finer  thing  to 
practice. — Reidsville  Review. 
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JOHN  PAUL  JONES.  MASTER  MASON 


Samuel  H.  Longley, 

"First  to  compel  foreign  men  of 
war  to  ^trike  colors  to  the  Stars  and 
Stripes."  Such  is  the  inscription 
placed  on  the  monument  erected  to 
Brother  John  Paul  Jones  by  the 
United  States  Congress  in  gratitude 
for  the  services  he  re?idered  during 
the  revolution.  He  gave  freely  of 
his  time  and  labor  to  aid  his  adopted 
country  and  won  great  honor  in  the 
navy.  He  was  the  first  officer  given 
a  naval  commission  by  the  Continent- 
al Congress,  when  he  was  chosen  Sen- 
ior Lieutenant,  December  7,  1775. 
October  10,  of  the  year  following,  he 
was  appointed  a  Captain. 

The  name  "Jones"  was  adopted,  as 
he  was  the  son  of  John  Paul  of  Kirk- 
bean.  Scotland,  where  he  was  born 
July  6,  1747.  He  came  to  America 
after  some  experience  as  a  seaman, 
and  when  war  broke  out  entered  the 
navy.  He  cruised  in  command  of 
some  small  vessels  and  did  much 
damage  to  British  shipping.  In  No- 
vember, 1777,  he  sailed  on  the  Rang- 
er to  France.  He  called  at  Brest-  and 
then  jailed  to  attack  English  ports, 
surprising  the  garrison  of  the  two 
forts  at  Whitehaven  and  spiking  the 
guns.  After  leaving  there  he  fell  in 
with  the  Drake,  a  superior  vessel, 
and  after  a  batt'e  of  one  hour  forced 
her  to  strike  her  colors.  He  took  his 
prize  into  Brest,  was  made  Commo- 
dore by  the  French,  and  placed  in 
command  of  five  ships. 


in  Masonic  Tidings 

With  this  squadron  he  cruised 
along  the  western  coast  of  Ireland 
and  then  to  Scotland.  Off  Flambor- 
ough  Head  he  met  the  British  ships, 
Serapis,  of  fourty-four  guns,  and  the 
Countess  of  Scarborough,  of  twenty 
guns.  He  had  then  only  one  ship  be- 
side his  own  but  he  engaged  in  bat- 
tle, although  the  other  ships  were 
superior  to  his.  During  a  battle  of 
an  hour  and  a  half  he  suffered  much 
damage,  but  he  then  bore  down  on 
the  Serapis,  whose  anchor  he  hooked 
to  his  own  quarter.  He  had  combus- 
tibles thrown  on  the  enemy  vessel  and 
after  a  struggle  of  two  hours  she 
struck  her  colors.  The  Countess  of 
Scarborough  had  already  surrender- 
ed. 

The  following  year  he  spent  in  Pa- 
ris, where  Louis  XVI  presented  him 
with  a  gold-hilted  sword  and  the  Roy- 
al Order  of  Merit.  After  the  war  he 
was  sent  to  France  by  Congress  and 
en  his  return  was  given  a  medal  as 
reward  for  what  he  had  done.  On 
July  18,  1792,  he  passed  away  and 
was  buried  in  Paris.  Later  his  re- 
mains were  taken  to  America  and 
new  repose  in  a  beautiful  crypt  at 
Annapolis,  Md. 

Brother  Jones  was  raised  Novem- 
ber 27,  1770,  in  the  Lodge  of  St.  Ber- 
nard, at  Kirkcudbright,  Scotland,  and 
he  took  an  active  part  in  the  work  of 
the  Craft. 


The  man  at  the  top  is  usually  someone  who  has  been  going  to 
the  bottom  of  things. — Selected. 
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MY  BUSINESS  CREED 


William  Feather,  in 

What  I  think  about  business  can 
be  expressed  in  the  following  creed 
which  I  have  tried  to  follow  for  fif- 
teen years :     I  believe : 

That  honesty  is  not  only  the  best- 
but  the  most  profitable  policy. 

That  a  business  succeeds  only  as  it 
it  serves. 

That  no  business  can  long  exist  un- 
less it  performs  some  service  either 
better  or  more  cheaply  than  any  oth- 
er agent. 

That  retaining  the  business  of  an 
old  customer  is  more  important  than 
.getting  the  business  of  a  new  custom- 
er. 

That  courtesy  pays  dividends  reg- 
ularly and  promptly. 

That  a  business  which  is  operating 
without  a  knowledge  of  its  cost  is 
riding  to  ruin. 

That  the  best  salesman  a  business 
ean  have  are  its  regular  customers. 


Copperweld  Magazine 

That  the  greatest  asset  of  a  man 
or  a  business  is  a  reputation  for  fair 
dealing. 

That  the  good-will  of  the  employed 
it  as  important  as  the  good-will  of 
the  trade. 

That  all  the  advertising  in  the 
world  will  not  create  a  permanent  de- 
mand for  an  inferior  product. 

That  success  in  business  is  more 
often  won  by  men  who  are  steady, 
conscientious  pluggers  than  by  bril- 
liant on-again-off-again  boys. 

That  common  sense  is  the  rarest 
commodity  on  the  market. 

That  all  of  us  know  more  than  any 
of  us;  therefore,  let  us  not  fight  our 
competitors  but  rather  co-operate 
with  them. 

That  the  prizes  in  this  world  go  to 
these  who  are  orderly,  industrious, 
fair  and  temperate. 


MUCH  TO  LEARN 

We  don't  know  one  millionth  of  one  per  cent  about  anything- ! 
Why,  we  don't  even  know  what  water  is.  We  don't  know 
what  light  is.  We  don't  know  what  gravitation  is.  We  don't 
know  what  enables  us  to  keep  on  our  feet,  to  stand  up.  We 
don't  know  what  electricity  is.  We  don't  know  what  heat  is. 
We  don't  know  anything  about  magnetism.  We  have  a  lot  of 
hypothesis,  but  that  is  all.  We  are  just  emerging  from  the 
chimpanzee  state  mentally. — Thomas  A.  Edison. 
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HONOR  ROLL  FOR  SEPTEMRER 


ROOM  No.  2 
— A— 
Walter     Beaver,     William     Ballew 
and  George  Nelson. 

— B— 
Vernon  BaseT,  Warren  Medlin,  Ray- 
mond   Nance,    Walter    Guy,    Herbert 
Grant,  Billy  Justice  and  Tom  Welch. 

ROOM  No.  3 
— A— 
James  Lockamy,  Paul   Eason,  Wil- 
liam Holleman,  Rufe  Tucker,  William 
Adkins,    Robert    Teeter    and    Esmond 
Reams. 

— B— 
John    York,    J.    B.    Murray,    James 


Lyrely,  Monroe  Denham    and    Robert 
Walker. 

ROOM  No.  6 
— A— 
Barney   Caviness,   Virgil   Cecil  and 
Richard  Wrenn. 

— B— 
Perry     Harvell.     James     Montford 
and  Tooney  Poole. 

ROOM  No.  7 
-A— 
John   Auton,  Julian  Holleman   and 
Jerry  Smith. 

— B— 
Allen    Ray    Hudson,    Clyde    Green, 
Sanford  Collins  and  Frank  Hutchins. 


WOODEN  SHOES  WORN 

It  may  be  surprising  to  many,  as  it  was  to  us,  to  learn  that 
around  a  million  pairs  of  wooden  shoes  are  manufactured  and 
worn  in  the  United  States  every  year,  but  such  is  the  case,  ac- 
cording to  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

Ten  factories  in  eight  states  specialize  in  the  manufacture  of 
wooden  footwear,  which  ranges  from  sandals  for  women  and 
children  to  havy  work  shoes  for  men.  Soles  from  half  an  inch 
to  three  inches  in  thickness  are  used  for  the  heavy  work  shoes. 

Prices  of  wooden  shoes  range  from  $1  to  $3  a  pair,  while 
high  boots  with  wooden  soles  bring  $6.  They  are  in  demand 
by  workers  in  clamp  fields  in  certain  parts  of  the  country,  and 
by  those  in  factories  who  must  stand  on  wet  concrete  floors- 
The  movies  and  the  stage  also  use  some  of  this  product. 

Wooden  shoe  factories  are  located  in  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
Massachusetts,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Wisconsin,  Nebraska,  and  Flori- 
da. They  keep  stocks  on  hand  for  immediate  delivery,  just  as 
makers  of  leather  shoes  do,  but  those  used  on  the  stage  are  us- 
ually made  to  special  order. — Monroe  Enquirer. 
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INSTITUTION  NOTES 


The  first  sweec  potatoes  of  the  sea- 
son were  gathered  last  Wednesday 
and  issued  to  the  various  cottages. 

— o — 
Our   large   family   of   nearly      five 
hundred  boys  enjoyed  a  chicken  and 
noodle  dinner  last  Sunday. 

— o — 
Rev.  L.  I.  Echols,  pastor  of  Asso- 
ciate Reformed  Presbyterian  Church, 
Concord,  visiited  the  Training  School 
last   Sunday  afternoon. 

— o — 
Mr.     M.    A.    Boger    and    daughter, 
Emily,  of  Albermarle,  visited  the  for- 
mer's  brother,    Superintendent   C.    E. 
Boger.  last  Wednesday  afternoon. 

— o — 
Mr.  H.  B.  Van  Hoy,  of  Iredell 
County,  who  was  a  member  of  the 
Training  School  staff  in  1914,  spent  a 
few  hours  with  old  friends  here  last 
Wednesday. 

— o — 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  C.  Johnson,  of 
Lumberton,  visited  Mr,  and  Mrs.  J. 
C.  Fisher  last  Sunday.  They  were 
on  their  way  back  home  after  having 
visited  the  Barium  Springs  Orphan- 
age, Statesville. 

Norwood  Cockerham,  of  the  Row 
an-Iredell  Cottage,  was  taken  to  the 
Concord  Hospital  last  Saturday, 
where  he  underwent  an  operation  for 
appendicitis  the  following  morning. 
We  are  glad  to  report  that  Norwood 
is  getting  along  very  nicely. 
— o — 

As  we  go  about  the  campus  we  no- 
tice that  the  Cabarrus  District  Fair, 
which    opens    on    October    9th,   is   the 


chief  topic  of  conversation  among 
cur  boys.  The  annual  trip  to  the 
Fair  has  always  been  a  most  enjoya- 
ble occasion  and  the  boys  are  antici- 
pating a  great  day  there  this  year. 
— o — 

Charles  Carter,  who  was  paroled  a 
little  more  than  five  years  ago,  spent 
a  couple  of  days  at  the  Training 
School  this  week.  Since  leaving  the 
institution  Charles  has  served  one  en- 
listment in  the  United  States  Marine 
Corps,  spending  quite  some  time  in 
Nicaragua.  He  is  married  and  is 
now  living  in  Greensboro. 
— o — 

Having  made  good  records  during 
Lheir  stay  at  the  School,  six  boys  have 
been  paroled  since  September  13th. 
Their  names  and  the  communities  to 
which  they  returned  as  a  follows: 
Hilliard  Thomas,  Greenville,  S.  C; 
Milton  Hester,  Ayden;  Robert  Manly, 
Whittier;  Glenn  Painter,  Sylva;  Ar- 
thur Frisby,  Marshall  and  Olin  Tuck- 
er, Todd. 

One  of  the  most  pleasing  announce- 
ments made  to  the  boys  in  some  time 
was  the  one  made  last  week  that  Mr. 
D.  D.  Phoenix,  manager  of  the  Para- 
mount Theatre,  Concord,  would  give 
a  free  pass  each  month  to  a  boy  in 
the  morning  and  afternoon  sections 
in  each  school  room,  the  teachers  se- 
lecting the  ones  most  worthy.  Last 
Friday,  fourteen  boys  were  made 
happy  by  being  selected  for  the  first 
trip  to  the  show,  especially  since  the 
picture  show  was  one  that  all  boys 
long  to  see,  "Treasure  Island." 

Mr.    Phoenix,   in   making  this   gen- 
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erous  offer,  will  never  know  how  close 
he  has  come  to  the  hearts  of  our  boys, 
and  feeling  that  this  act  of  kindness 
will  be  an  incentive  foi  a  decided  im- 
provement in  school  work,  we  predict 
a  real  scramble  for  positions  on  the 
list  of  winners  in  the  future. 

We  are  deeply  grateful  to  our 
good  friend  in  thus  providing  this 
treat  for  our  youngsters  and  feel  sure 
that  if  he  will  observe  the  smiles  on 
the  faces  of  the  boys  as  they  pass  in- 
to his  theatre,  he  can  see  real  appre- 
ciation and  gratitude  for  the  privi- 
lege offered. 

— o— 

Rev.  H.  C.  Kellermeyer,  pastor  of 
the  Reformed  Church,  Concord,  con- 
ducted the  service  at  the  Training 
School  last  Sunday  afternoon.  For 
the  responsive  reading  Psalm  34  was 
used.  For  the  Scripture  Lesson  Rev. 
Kellermeyer  read  selected  verses 
from  the  3rd  and  4th  chapters  of 
Exodus,  telling  about  God's  call  to 
Moses  to  lead  the  children  of  Israel. 
In  his  splendid  talk  to  the  boys  on 
how  to  make  the  best  use  of  their  tal- 
ents, the  speaker  cited  several  in- 
stances where  God  guided  the  lives 
of  great  men. 

The  first  incident  Rev.  Kellermeyer 
called  to  our  attention  was  how  God 
selected  Moses  for  a  great  undertak- 
ing. At  first  Moses  felt  that  he  was 
not  fitted  for  the  task  and  began  to 


make  all  manner  of  excuse?y  but  God 
showed  him  how  he  could  do  so  with 
Aaron's  help. 

God  takes  our  little  qualities  or 
talents,  said  the  speaker,  and  devel- 
ops them  to  greater  usefulness  and 
service. 

He  then  told  the  story  of  James 
Watt's  observation  of  the  action  of 
the  steam  on  the  lid  of  his  mother's 
tea-kettle  and  the  subsequent  inven- 
tion of  the  steam  engine.  Also  how 
Henry  Ford,  a  poor  young  mechanic,, 
worked  hard  to  develop  his  talents 
along  the  line  of  automobile  con- 
struction until  he  became  a  great 
leader  in  the  industrial  world. 

The  qualities  of  Amos  and  David 
were  then  mentioned,  especially  young 
David,  how  he  learned  to  work  and  to 
lie  faithful  to  his  work  and  to  God. 

Rev.  Kellermyer  then  asked  how 
are  we  using  what  is  in  our  hands — 
our  time,  school,  work,  church  aotivi- 
i.iesf  kind  deeds,  privileges,  opportun- 
ities, our  various  talents,  great  or 
small?  God  furnishes  all  these  tal- 
ents and  the  opportunity  to  use  them 
and  asks  us  to  use  them  the  /best 
we  know  how.  If  we  follow  His 
guidance  we  will  be  a  great  success 
and  will  have  accomplished  the  tasks 
for  which  God  placed  us  in  the  world. 

The  speaker  concluded  by  urging 
Hie  boys  to  always  give  of  their  best 
lo  the  Master. 


DANISH  FLAG  OLDEST 

The  Danish  flag  consists  of  a  large  white  cross  on  a  red  field. 
This  flag  has  been  in  continual  existence  as  national  emblem  of 
Denmark  since  the  thirteenth  century,  and  is  the  oldest  un- 
changed flag  in  existence. — Selected. 
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!                    COLUMBUS  I 

♦I*  <♦ 

*  Behind  him  lay  the  gray  Azores,  * 
|*  Behind  the  Gates  of  Hercules ;  |* 

*  Before  him  not  the  ghost  of  shores ;  * 
*■  Before  him  only  shoreless  seas.  *:♦ 
%  The  good  mate  said :  "Now  we  must  pray  % 
$  For  lo !  the  very  stars  are  gone.  |* 
5*  Brave  Adm'r'l,  speak;  what  shall  I  say?"  * 

*  "Why  say :  'Sail  on !  Sail  on !  and  on !'  "  I 

f  * 

%                                                       — Joaquin  Miller.  * 
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There  was  a  boy  who  used  to  carry  parcels  from  a  bookseller  to  his  custom- 
ers. Every  day  he  trudged  through  the  streets  heavy-laden.  One  day,  going 
to  the  house  of  a  great  duke  with  Clarendon's  History  of  England,  three  folios, 
his  shoulders  were  so  tired  that  as  he  2iassed  through  Broad  Sanctuary,  oppo- 
site Westminster  Abbey,  he  laid  down  his  load  and  sobbed  at  tht  thought  that 
he  had  nothing  more  in  life  to  look  forward  to  than  being  a  bookseller's  porter. 
But,  looking  up  at  the  building  which  towered  above  him,  he  bethought  him  of 
the  high  truths  and  brave  souls  there  enshrined.  Brushing  away  his  tears,  he 
replaced  the  load  on  his  shoidders  and  walked  on  with  a  light  heart,  resolved  to 
work  his  hardest,  and  to  bide  his  time.  His  tinie  at  last,  came,  fcM-  Joshua. 
Marshman  became  one  of  the  noblest  and  most  learned -of  our  English  mission- 
aries.— Dean  Stanley. 


COLUMBUS  DAY 

Columbus  Day,  October  12,  now  observed  in  most  states,  this  year 
marks  the  442nd  anniversary  of  the  discovery  of  America  by  Chris- 
topher Columbus,  which  opened  a  new  world  to  settlement  and  ex- 
ploitation. 

The  story  of  Columbus  is  one  of  the  most  romantic,  as  wll  as  one 
of  the  most  tragic,  in  all  history.  Born  in  Genoa  about  the  year 
1436,  the  date  being  uncertain,  he  was  the  son  of  a  wool-comber. 
He  received  some  instruction  in  science  and  navigation  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pavia,  and  went  to  sea  at  the  age  of  14. 

Columbus    Day   was    first    observed    in    Colorado,    but    largely 
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through  the  efforts  of  the  Knights  of  Columbus  its  observance  has 
become  wide-spread  throughout  the  United  States. 


FIRE  PREVENTION  WEEK 

In  recognition  of  1934's  tire  prevention  week,  October  7  to  13, 
this  statemnt  should  take  lodgmnt  in  the  minds  of  all  people  who 
appreciate  life  and  property.  '"Uncontrolled  fire  is  one  of  civiliza- 
tion's greatest  menaces.  Last  year  it  snuffed  out  10,000  lives  and 
burned  up  homse  and  other  property  valud  at  $300,000,000  in  this 
country  alone.  More  than  3,000  of  the  victims  were  children  un- 
der ten  years  of  age." 

The  saddst  part  of  the  story  is  that  most  of  the  fires  are  due  to 
absolute  carelessness,  a  perfect  disregard  for  the  other  fellow.  Ev- 
ery day  should  be  fire  prevention  day,  instead  of  setting  aside  one 
week  of  the  year  for  the  observance  of  fire  prevention.  To  be 
cautious  about  the  fire  is  a  civic  duty  for  the  protection  of  our  fel- 
low man.  Thus :  The  National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters  is  con- 
sidering a  survey  of  schools  throughout  the  United  States,  as  a 
prparation  for  a  general  report  on  school  properties,  construction 
and  equipment.  If  that  survey  is  made  it  will  produce  much  valu- 
able new  data — data  which  should  be  immediately  acted  upon  in  the 
interest  of  protecting  invaluable  lives. 


HOSPITAL  CARE  FREE 

The  plan  of  a  co-operative  hospital  is  the  latest  discussion  for 
hospitalization  in  many  cities  of  the  state.  The  plan  provides 
somewhat  of  a  mutual  insurance  policy  wherein  the  small  amount 
of  twenty-five  cents  a  week  will  entitle  one  to  hospital  service. 
There  will  be  a  membership  fee  and  this  money  will  be  used  in  op- 
erating and  maintaining  the  hospital.  This  plan  will  give  every 
assurance  of  hospital  service  without  the  dread  of  sooner  or  later 
wrestling  under  the  weight  of  a  large  hospital  bill. 

A  similar  plan  has  been  practiced  in  the  Roanoake  Rapids  hos- 
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pital,  which  has  been  in  successful  operation  for  a  number  of  years. 
In  the  light  of  the  information  it  appears  to  be  a  feasable  plan  and 
one  that  would  appeal  from  the  fact  of  being  a  mutual  organization. 


WISHING  TO  PRESERVE  SOUTHERN  TRADITION 

In  this  issue  we  carry  a  nice  story,  taken  from  the  Charlotte  Ob- 
server, entitled  "Negro  Mammy  Is  Of  Royal  Lineage,"  and  com- 
mend it  to  every  one,  who,  either  by  tradition  or  first  hand,  knows 
of  the  faithfulness  of  "black  mammy"  of  ante-bellum  days. 

This  story  carries  throughout  the  true  sentiment  of  the  highest 
appreciation  and  love  for  these  old  servants  by  the  "marster  and 
missus"  with  a  reciprocal  love  as  expressed  by  these  same  in  terms 
of  faithfulness  and  loyalty.  Each  would  truly  put  up  a  fine  fight 
for  the  other.  It  was  a  love  that  existed  and  was  peculiar  to  ante- 
bellum days-  It  can  not  be  exprssed  in  words,,  it  was  love  in  action 
and  a  love  that  never-  failed. 

Not  a  sweeter  story  can  be  written  in  the  annals  of  southern  his- 
tory to  perpetuate  the  service  of  these  faithful  old  black  mammies 
that  every  southern  born  child,  of  that  period,  if  fortunate  enough 
to  have  one,  loved  with  a  devotion  the  equal  of  which  has  never 
been  known. 


THE  FREEDOM  NEEDED 

The  country  needs  a  new  independence.  In  all  of  the  tumult  ov- 
er world  affairs,  and  the  shouting  over  hard  times,  we  need  to  take 
our  thoughts  back  in  the  days  of  our  sturdy  forefathers,  when  our 
nation  was  founded  upon  principle  and  built  upon  personal  sacrifice. 
Those  were  days  in  which  men  believed  in  the  things  they  advocat- 
ed and  were  willing  to  fight  for  them  at  great  cost  to  themselves 
and  their  fortunes. 

They  were  in  search  of  freedom,  of  independence  and  we  today 
are  in  dire  need  of  true  freedom.  We  need  freedom  from  the 
crowd,  the  mysterious  "they"  who  dictate  the  clothes  we     shall 
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wear ;  the  books  we  shall  read ;  the  ears  we  shall  drive ;  and  the  very- 
food  we  shall  eat,  because,  forsooth  and  perforce,  do  as  "they"  are 
doing,  dress  as  "they"  are  dressing. 

We  need  freedom  from  selfish,  domineering,  grasping,  unscrupu- 
lous politicians,  and  designing  men  in  all  business  occupations,  and 
the  inauguration  of  those  who  will  best  serve  the  interests  of  the 
many. 

We  need  freedom  from  the  tangle  of  petty  concerns  which  con- 
sume our  time  needlessly,  to  no  good  end,  making  it  impossible  for 
us  to  let  our  thoughts  dwell  on  the  big  movements  that  are  astir  in 
the  world  today,  for  the  uplift  and  betterment  of  all  mankind. 

We  need  freedom  from  strikes,  kidnappers,  bandits,  bootleggers 
of  all  kinds,  and  bootlickers  as  well. 

We  need  freedom  from  the  bondage  of  sin,  of  selfishness,  of  pride 
and  prejudice,  of  indolence  and  indifference.  We  need  to  be  inde- 
pendent of  those  who  would  hold  us  in  thrall  to  the  forces  of  un- 
righteousness. And  this  freedom,  this  independence  may  be  ours 
only  as  we  contact  the  spirit  of  God  Almighty,  made  manifest  in 
His  Son,  Jesus  Christ. 


BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES  MEET 
The  following  trustees  of  Jackson  Training  School,  Chairman  L. 
T.  Hartsell,  Sr.,  Messrs.  D.  B.  Coltrane,.  Herman  Cone,  J.  F.  Spruill, 
Mesclames  R.  0.  Everett,  W.  N.  Reynolds,  and  Miss  Easdale  Shaw, 
met  last  Thursday  in  private  office  of  Superintendent  Boger  in  Can- 
non Memorial  building.  The  report  of  activities  of  school  for  last 
quarter,  also  the  budget  for  the  next  biennium  of  institution  as 
presented  by  the  superintendent  were  favorably  received.  After 
discussing  other  items  of  interest  pertinent  to  the  school  the  meet- 
ing adjourned  till  the  first  Thursday  of  January  1935. 


PENNY  WISE 
It  is  hard  to  know  just  what  to  do  at  all  times  and  especially  so 
in  the  past  few  years  during  the  era  of  depression.     We  despise  the 
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words  "I  told  you  so,"  but  pardon  the  writer  this  time  for  saying 
the  thing  that  has  happened,  as  expressed  through  "Capital  Key- 
holes," is  no  surprise  at  all.  We  felt,  we  knew  the  state  was  econo- 
mizing to  the  danger  point,  that  the  day  of  big  repairs  would  come, 
now,  if  a  little  mending  had  been  done  just  as  needed  possibly  the 
proverbial  "stitch  in  time  would  have  saved  nine." 

It  is  an  evidence  of  real  thrift  to  know  when  to  spend.  The  State 
Advisory  Budget  Commission  continues  to  have  problems  to  solve 
in  making  state  funds  meet  the  demands.     Read : 

Hearing  before  the  State  Advisory  Budget  Commission  in  Raleigh  re- 
vealed that  much  of  the  legislative  economy  effected  at  the  last  session  is 
coming  home  like  the  proverbial  cat.  Of  course  there  was  a  general  de- 
mand for  higher  salaries  but  an  impressive  item  in  budgets  of  most  State 
institutcns  was  the  increase  tor  repairs.  Behind  all  of  th'em  was  a  story 
of  leaking  roofs,,  falling  plastering  and  damaged  interiors  and  exteriors  of 
State  buildings  in  shape  or  lose  all  the  pieces.  Admitting  that  the  last 
General  Assembly  had  ;a  tough  time,  the  next  one  has  nothing  to  which  to 
forward.. 


IT  PAYS  TO  BE  THANKFUL 

Believe  it  or  not,  but  it  does.  This  attitude  helps  to  make  one 
self-reliant.  The  spirit  of  appreciation  adds  to  your  abilities  and 
brings  increased  reward.  Then  that  which  you  desire  so  much 
comes  to  you  in  still  greater  abundance. 

We  are  all  much  given  to  exaggerating  the  small  troubles  of  this 
world.  Yesterday  we  may  have  had  a  quarrel  with  a  friend.  We 
recall  his  unpleasant  remarks.  We  are  sensitive  over  imaginary 
slights.  We  like  to  complain  and  nag  somebody.  We  are  fretful 
because  our  plans  have  not  resulted  as  we  had  wished. 

In  orded  to  acquire  the  thankful  spirit,  crowd  out  the  worries  of 
yesterday  and  the  cares  of  today.  Recall  the  delights  and  joys  of 
each  passing  week.  Stamp  ingratitude  out  of  your  life  just  as  you 
would  kill  a  poisonous  snake.  Ingratitude  will  bring  "death,  pre- 
maturely at  least.  You  are  shutting  out  some  of  the  things  in  life 
that  are  often  justly  due  you. 
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RAMBLING  AROUND 

By  Old  Hurrygraph 


I'VE  BEEN  AFRAID 

"Not   knowing  what  the  morrow 
holds 
May  terrify  most  any  one. 
Fear    is    a    dreadful    cloud    that 
folds, 
It's  heavy     cloak     around    the 
sun. 

"But  I  have  seen  real  terror  flee 
Before  a  tiny  wordless  prayer; 

That   God  provides   for  you   and 
me, 
No  matter  what,  or  where." 

It  is  statea  that  life  started  from  a 
single    cell.     And    since    Justice    was 
placed  on  the  throne,  a  good     many 
lives  have  ended  in  a  cell. 
— o — 

The  analogies  of  life  are  past  find- 
ing out.  You  often  hear  people  who 
are  always  broke  constantly  com- 
plaining that  they  never  get  a  break. 

The  world  may  be  a  stage,  as  they 
say,  but  it  seems  all  the  speaking 
parts  are  given  to  women — until  a 
campaign  is  on,  and  then  a  man  has 
a  chance  to  say  something. 
— o — 

It  is  announced  that  a  manuscript 
just  discovered  in  Central  Asia  is  be- 
lieved to  be  at  least  1,200  years  old. 
Let  me  see;  did  I  mail  that  last  letter 
Mrs.  Hurrygraph  gave  me  to  post? 
— o — 

There  was  once  an  old  saying, 
"Don't  believe  everything  you  hear." 
Some  people  don't  and  some  people 
do.     But  the  trouble  with  so  many  is, 


that   what   they   select   to   believe,   is 
not  the  thing  they  ought  to  believe. 

You  will  find,  as  you  go  up  and 
down  this  goodly  country,  that  there 
are  really  more  people  who  worry 
abot  the  price  of  gasoline  than  they 
do  about  the  price  of  flour.  But  they 
must  have  the  gasoline  at  any  cost. 
— o — 

An  aeronautical  engineer  sees  in 
the  near  future  small  aeroplanes 
that  can  fold  their  wings  and  be  used 
as  automobiles.  If  that  ever  comes 
to  pass  we  will  see  adventurous  young 
people  playing  leap-frog  on  the  high- 
ways. 

A  200-inch  reflector  has  been  cast 
for  the  largest  telescope  of  this  age. 
I  would  be  delighted  to  spend  some 
time  looking  at  my  income  through 
such  a  lens.  I've  often  heard  that 
distance  lends  enchantment  to  the 
view. 

— o — 

It  is  reported  that  the  barber  pro- 
fession suffered  greatly  during  the 
depression  that  overtook  us,  like  a 
summer's  thunder  cloud.  People  had 
such  long  faces  they  had  no  more 
work  to  do.  But  they  kept  scraping 
along,  and  have  come  out  by  a  close 
phave. 

It  used  to  be  said  that  if  you  can 
make  a  better  mouse  trap  than  any- 
body else  you  would  have  a  path 
made  to  your  door.  You  don't  have 
to  make  a  mouse  trap  these  days.  The 
bill  collectors,  the  book  agents     and 
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the  s-ellers  of  wares,  and  the  beggars, 
will  make  the  path  pretty  smooth,  all 
right. 

General  Hugh  Johnson  put  over  the 
original  NRA  program.  He  has  now 
retired  to  private  life.  He  accom- 
plished a  difficult  task  most  effective- 
ly. As  time  changes  the  NRA,  a  new 
leadership  is  now  needed  of  a  differ- 
ent type  from  General  Johnson.  His- 
tory will  accord  the  General  the  cred- 
it due  him.  Fair-mined  men  will 
honor  him  as  a  man  who  did  his  duty 
as  he  saw  it.  and  handled  a  tough 
situation  in  a  most  creditable  manner 
for  the  good  of  the  nation.  That  is 
all  any  man  can  do. 
— o — 

In  summing  up  the  mad  rush  we 
experienced  a  few  years  back,  we  are 
reminded  that  we  did  not  take  enough 
time  to  get  acquainted  with  each  oth- 
er; members  of  a  family  with  one  an- 
other, and  families,  with  Lheir  neigh- 
bors. The  misfortunes  of  the  recent 
years  have  brought  folks  together  so 
that  they  now  stand  on  common 
ground.  We  can  see  clearly  that  oth- 
ers are  as  good,  as  bad,  as  lonely,  as 
wise,  as  simple  as  ourselves.  This 
gain  is  of  the  earth's  best.  Self-pre- 
ferment is  given  somewhat  of  a  set- 
back. We  have  learned  what  life  is; 
and  how  to  live. 

— o — 
President  Roosevelt  has  removed 
much  of  the  doubt  that  many  people 
had  about  the  future  of  the  adminis- 
tration, and  put  more  confidence  into 
business  circles  of  the  nation.  In  a 
recent  radio  speech  he  said:  "We 
count  in  the  future,  as  in  the  past, 
on  the  driving  power  of     individual 


initiative  and  the  incentive  of  fair 
private  profit  to  move  this  nation  for- 
ward industrially,  economically,  and 
socially."  Now,  there's  a  President 
that  is  trying  to  build  up  this  nation, 
instead  of  tearing  it  down,  by  the 
greediness  and  craftiness  of  the  few 
for  self-aggrandizement. 
— o — 
There  are  times  when  a  man  feels 
good.  He  is  bound  to  feel  good.  He 
may  not  at  a  certain  exact  time;  but 
he  will  later.  When  he  is  "feelin' 
kinda  poorly,"  his  liver  may  be  tor- 
pid and  his  tongue  torrid;  he  may 
have  a  pain  in  his  chest,  and  a  misery 
in  his  side;  he  may  look  pallid  and 
crave  a  pallet;  when  he's  out  of  sorts, 
and  ruffled  with  dull  care,  his  wife, 
good  soul  that  she  is,  makes  him  feel 
his  feelings  more.  Noting  his  pal- 
lor, she  suggests  that  he  Lake  this; 
take  that;  take  the  other;  and  when 
he  has  consented  to  them  all,  after 
each  one  is  swallowed  she  will  fire  at 
him  a  machine  gun  of  interrogations; 
"Feel  better  now?"  '  'Better  take 
some  of  this."  And  when  you  take 
"this"  comes  another  string  of  ques- 
tions. "How  was  that?"  "Feel  bet- 
ter now?"  and  all  the  time  you  are 
feeling  and  just  don't  know  how  you 
are  feeling,  and  you  finally  sink  into 
a  doze.  Your  wife  wants  to  see  that 
you  are  comfortable,  and  not  disturb- 
ed, will  pull  down  the  shades,  and  of 
course  one  of  them  will  slip  out  of 
her  hand  and  go  up  with  a  bang,  like 
an  auto  tire  bursted.  You  feel  some 
more.  While  you  are  dozing  and 
feeling,  your  wife  will  take  advan- 
tage of  your  quietness  to  look  for 
quite  a  number  of  things  that  are  al- 
ways in  bureau  or  chiffonier  drawers, 
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with  a  lot  of  hard  substances  that  forget  your  ailment.  You  feel  bet- 
drag  across  the  bottom  of  the  draw-  ter.  Bound  to.  Had  such  a  rest, 
ers  like  an  iron  wedge,  or  hang  to  We  poor  men.  What  joys  we  have  in 
something  and  drop  on  the  floor  like  feeling  better.  We  ought  to  be  bet- 
a    pile-driver    driving    a    pile.        You  t.er. 


HISTORICAL  EVENTS  IN  SEPTEMBER 

1.  Japanese  Earthquake,  1923. 

2.  United  States  Department  of  Treasury  organized,  1789. 

3.  Labor  Day. 

4.  Hudson  River  was  discovered,  1609. 

6.  President  William  McKinley  was  assassinated,  1901. 

7.  Settlement  at  Boston.  1630. 

8.  St.  Augustine,  Florida,  settled,  1565. 

9.  French  stop  Germans  at  the  Marne,  1914. 

10.  General  Burnside  occupied  Nashville,  Tennessee,  1863. 

11.  Battle  of  Lake  Champlain,  1814. 

12.  St.  Mihiel  Salient  attacked,  1918. 

13.  General  Winfield  Scott  entered  Mexico  City,  1847. 

14.  "Star-Spangled  Banner"  written,  1814. 

17.  New  United  States  Constitution  signed,  1787. 

18.  First  Battle  of  Saratoga,  3777. 

19.  President  James  A.  Garfield  died,  1881. 

21.  First  daily  paper  in  United  States  published,  1784. 

22.  Nathan  Hale  executed  as  a  spy,  1776. 

23.  Autumn  begins. 

24.  Black  Friday,  1869- 

25.  British  capture  Ethan  Allen,  1775. 

26.  Balboa  discovered  the  Pacific  Ocean,  1531. 

27.  British  enter  Philadelphia,  1777. 

28.  Provisional  Government  in  Greece,  1916. 

29.  First  telephone  across  the  United  States,  1915. 

30.  Bulgaria  surrendered,  1918. 
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LIFE'S  TRUE  RICHES 


By  Bernarr 

A  wise  man  seldom  makes  the  same 
mistake  twice.  And  in  these  days  of 
planning-  it  is  important  to  check  our- 
selves to  avoid  falling-  into  old  errors. 

Many  of  us  formerly  put  all  our 
trust  in  things.  We  envied  those  hav- 
ing vast  material  possessions.  We 
thought  the  richest  men  were  those 
who  owned  vast  estates,  and  stocks, 
and  bonds.  We  little  realize  that 
they  were  often  poor. 

Having  nothing  but  money,  their 
status  was  often  not  unlike  the  victim 
of  an  ocean  disaster  who  has  drifted 
in  an  open  boat  for  several  days. 

Water,  water  everywhere,  but  not 
a  drop  to  drink. 

With  such  people  it  was  often  mon- 
ey, money  everywhere,  but  without 
power  to  buy  that  which  the  heart 
desires. 

You  will  often  hear  it  said  that 
the  lonelinest  place  is  a  large  city — 
people,  people  everywhere  but  not  a 
friend  in  sight. 

It  is  about  time  for  us  to  learn  that 
the  value  of  material  wealth  is  over- 
estimated. 

The  richest  man  is  he  who  lives  the 
most  complete  life.  Every  day  is  full 
of  pleasant   activities.        Every      day 


McFadden 

has  its  thrills,  its  joys,  and  delghts. 

Such  a  man — or  woman — lives  to 
the  very  last  degree.  He  is  rich 
beyond  computation. 

There  are  many  rich  men  and  wo- 
men of  sort.  Their  lives  radiate 
good  cheer.  Tne  welcoming  smile  has 
almost  become  a  set  expression  with 
them  There  is  a  feeling  of  good 
fellowship  in  their  hearts  for  all 
those  whom  they  meet. 

Sometimes  they  trust  in  God.  They 
depend  upon  Him  to  look  out  for 
them. 

But  the  principle  that  ';God  helps 
them  that  help  themselves,"  is  usual- 
ly fully  recognized. 

Do  not  make  the  mistake  of  exag- 
gerating the  value  of  material 
wealth. 

It  is  helpful;  but  in  many  instan- 
ces it  is  only  incidental  in  the  attain- 
ment of  the  things  in  life  that  are 
really  worth  while. 

The  wealth  of  mind  and  soul,  the 
kindly  feeling  of  good  fellowship — all 
these  represent  invaluable  posses- 
sions. They  will  bring  you  riches 
that  are  better  than  gold  and  dia- 
monds and  precious  stones. 


Let  every  dawn  of  morning  be  to  you  as  the  beginning  of 
life,  and  every  setting  sun  be  to  you  as  its  close ;  then  let  every 
one  of  these  short  lives  leave  its  sure  record  of  some  kindly 
thing  done  for  others,  some  goodly  strength  or  knowledge 
gained  for  yourselves. — John  Ruskin. 
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;NEGRO  MAMMY'  IS  OF  ROYAL  LINEAGE 


By  R.  S.  Rainey,  in 

Wadesbcro.  an  aristocratic  little 
North  Carolina  city,  boasts  a  princess 
of  the  royal  blood.  Those  who  name 
her  age  have  to  count  almost  to  a 
hundred,  and  her  crown  is  a  mat  of 
snow  white  wool.  Her  throne  is  in 
the  heartsi  of  three  thousand  citizens 
of  the  town,  for  a  thousand  of  whom 
she  has  tied  the  umbilical  cord. 

Mammy  Annie  they  call  her — 
Mammy  Annie  Ramsey  is  her  full 
musical  title — and  she  rules  her  "chil- 
luns,"  as  she  calls  them,  with  a  scep- 
ter of  love.  But  her  enthronement 
in  the  breasts  of  the  people  is  not 
alone  what  makes  her  a  queen.  There 
is  regal  blood  in  her  veins — She  is  the 
daughter  of  an  African  king,  brought 
to  this  country  as  a  slave. 

In  a  recent  monument  to  the  wo- 
men of  the  Old  South,  the  citizens  did 
not  overlook  the  part  played  by  the 
old  negro  mammies  in  that  romantic 
period.  Mammy  Annie  is  the  inspir- 
ation for  a  part  of  the  chiseling  on 
the  marble  slab.  On  one  side  is  the 
image  of  a  negro  mammy  passing  a 
babe  into  the  outstretched  arms  of 
its  mother. 

Mammy  Annie  was  a  guest  of  hon- 
or at  the  unveiling,  and  those  so  for- 
tunate were  proud  to  announce  that 
she  officiated  at  their  introduction  to 
life  on  the  day  of  their  nativity.  Old 
soldiers  doffed  their  moth-eaten  caps 
as  she  passed  by,  and  strong  men  put 
their  arms  about  her  shoulder.  Mam- 
my Annie  smiled  and  took  it  all  calm- 
ly, saying: 

"My  white  chilluns  is  good  to  me, 
and  they  behaves  right  well." 

From  what  they  s,aid,  Mammy  An- 
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me  ruled  her  "chillun"  strictly,  and 
made  them  behave.  One  ex-football 
player.  How  a  prominent  lawyer 
said: 

"Mammy  has  tanned  me  many  a 
time.  She  would  scare  me  with  ha'nts 
and  goblins,  but  when  that  proved  in- 
effective, she  used  a  switch.  I  remem- 
ber one  time  she  was  giving  it  to  me, 
when  my  mother  came  to  the  rescue. 
Mammy  didn't  take  long  to  tell  mo- 
ther for  whom  she  had  performed  the 
same  cermony,  that  she  was  meddling 
where  she  had  no  business.  Mother 
quickly   retreated  from  the   scene. 

"But  Mammy  Annie  is  the  sweet- 
est thing  in  this  town.  We  all  love 
her." 

Mammy  Annie's  cottage,  in  which 
she  has  found  time  to  raise  her  own 
pickaninies  and  those  of  her  children 
and  of  her  children's  children  is  a 
mecca  for  the  people  all  around.  Li- 
mousines from  mansions,  on  a  hill,  no 
less  than  the  flivvers  from  humble 
homes,  stop  at  her  house  to  deliver  a 
greeting  of  love. 

Much  that  is  beautiful  and  roman- 
tic in  the  old  civilization  which  exist- 
ed in  the  ante-bellum  south  centered 
about  the  old  negro  mammy.  Mam- 
my Annie  is  typical,  and  the  love  and 
respect  accorded  her  at  the  unveiling 
shows  that  the  old  mammy  is  still 
held  in  highest  esteem.  No  novel 
about  the  south  would  be  complete 
without  containing  reference  to  her 
kind,  and  a  drama  without  her  as  a 
principal  character  would  cluck  like 
false  coin.  In  soliciting  funds  for  an 
old  mammy's  monument,  a  southern 
writer  once  said: 
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"She  was  a  power  on  the  planta- 
tion. No  scion  of  the  royal  blood  was 
ever  prouder.  She  possessed  an  as- 
pect which  was  almost  imperial,  and 
she  actually  did  belong  to  the  privi- 
leged class  He  word  was  law.  No 
queen  or  duchess  ever  wore  her  coro- 
net more  regally  than  she  wore  her 
turban;  and  no  lioness  ever  fought 
for  young  with  an  indifference  to 
danger  so  pronounced  or  with  an  ex- 
hibitioii  of  courage  so  marked  as  she 
brought  to  the  care  of  the  infant  in 
her  arms. 

"At  the  expense  of  the  old  negro 
mammy  not  an  unkind  word  has  ever 
escaped  the  lips  of  one  over  whose 
cradle  she  ever  crooned  a  lullaby,  or 
into  whose  ear  she  ever  breathed  a 
tale  of  Brer  Rabbit. 

"If  you  wish  to  see  an  old  Confed- 
erate soldier's  eye  grow  moist,  just 
touch  some  tender  spring  of  recollec- 
tion which  will  conjure  up  before  him 
the  black  face  of  his  negro  mammy. 
Old  mammy  is  today  enshrined  in  a 
million  Anglo-Saxon  hearts. 

"Though  the  shadows  of  many 
years  the  black  hands  Sjfcill  reach  to 
them — above  the  roar  of  the  market 
place  they  can  still  hear  the     music 


which  the  black  lips  used  to  sing-and 
if  the  old  negro  mammy  is  not  upon 
the  banks  to  greet  them  when  they 
reach  at  last  the  water's  edge,  her 
cradle  songs  will  surely  accompany 
them  to  the  shining  marge  of  the 
Better  Land." 

To  this  the  remnant  of  Lee's  army 
at  the  unveiling  would  say  aloud 
amen,  and  all  the  other  people  in 
Wade^boro  would  nod  their  heads  in 
approval.  Looking  at  Mammy  An- 
nie, stooped  with  age,  but  possessing 
a  life  hallowed  by  love  and  service, 
men  sigh  for  their  youth  and  mam- 
my's lullaby: 

"Who  all  time  dodgin'  en  de  cot- 
ton en  de  corn? 

Mammy's  li'l  boy,  mammy's  li'l 
boy! 

Who  all  time  stealin'  ole  massa's 
dinner-horn? 

Mammy's  li'l  boy. 

"By-o  baby  boy,  oh  bye, 

By-o  li'l  boy! 

Oh,  run  to  es  mammy 

En  she  tek  'im  in  'er  arms, 

Mammy's  li'l  baby  boy." 


The  true  spirit  of  service  indicates  a  willingness  to  cheerful- 
ly do  a  little  more  than  is  expected;  a  willingness  tc  lend  a 
helping  hand  to  those  in  trouble  or  in  need,  and  to  do  it  with- 
out hope  of  reward  except  the  satisfaction  that  comes  in  the 
doing. 

Try  proving  yourself  a  Good  Samaritan  instead  of  assuming 
the-priest-and-the-Levite  role  when  a  struggling  brother  needs 
assistance.  "Whosoever  would  be  great  among  you  shall  be 
the  servants  of  all." — Selected. 
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AMERICA  HONORS  CHRISTOPHER 
COLUMBUS'  MEMORY 


By  Majel  Ivey,  in 

Yesterday,  the  whole  American 
nation  paused  to  pay  its  annual  tri- 
bute to  Christopher  Columbus,  who, 
442  years  ago,  gave  to  the  world  a 
home  of  liberty  and  freedom.  As 
heirs  of  his  dauntless  courage,  we 
honor  our  country  by  honoring  the 
greatest  explorer  the  world  has  ever 
known. 

Columbus  Day,  or  Discovery  Day, 
as  it  is  sometimes  known,  was  set 
aside  as  a  legal  holiday  in  1892,  b\ 
President  Benjamin  Harrison.  The 
day  is  recognized  as  a  holiday  in  the 
majority  of  the  states  of  the  Union, 
and  is  fittingly  observed  by  parades 
and  exercises  in  schools,  churches 
and  other  public  places. 

President  Harrison  issued  his  proc- 
lamation with  these  words,  a  proc- 
lamation which  shouM  be  repeated 
annually  to  the  millions  of  people  who 
revere  the  name  of  Columbus. 

"Columbus  stood  in  his  age  as  the 
pioneer  of  progress  and  achievement. 
The  system  of  universal  education  is 
in  our  age  the  most  prominent  and 
salutary  feature  of  the  spirit  of  en- 
lightment,  and  it  is  peculiarly  appro- 
priate that  the  schools  be  made  by 
the  people  the  center  of  the  day's 
demonstration.  Let  the  national  flag 
float  over  every  school  house  in  the 
country,  and  the  exercises  be  such  as 
shall  impress  upon  our  youth  the  pa- 
triotic duties  of  American  citizen- 
ship. In  the  churches,  and  in  other 
places  of  assembly  of  the  people,  let 
there  be  expressions  of  gratitude  to 


Charlotte  Observer 

Divine  Providence  for  the  devout 
faith  of  the  discoverer,  and  for  the 
Divine  care  and  guidance  which  has 
directed  our  history,  and  so  abun- 
dantly blessed  our  people." 

Though  the  story  of  the  life  and 
exploits  of  the  discoverer  has,  been 
told  for  generations,  it  is  ever  a  new 
one  and  popular  interest  in  the  navi- 
gator is  defintely  and  steadily  in- 
creasing. On  this,  the  eve  of  the  an- 
niversary of  the  adventurer's  land- 
fall of  America,  we  might  do  well  to 
delve  into  some  of  the  original  books 
and  manuscripts  concerning  the  dis- 
covery of  America. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing documents  dating  back  to  the  life 
time  of  Christopher  Columbus  is  the 
one  concerning  his  own  story  of  the 
discovery  of  America,  called  "Journal 
of  First  Voyage  to  America."  The 
transcript  of  this  journal,  made  by 
Bartoleme  Las  Casas,  was  discovered 
in  a  monastery  near  Seville.  Spain, 
more  than  100  years  ago.  Historians 
and  reviewers  of  this  manuscript  ac- 
cept without  question  the  authentici- 
ty and  genuineness  of  the  Journal. 

Washington  Irving,  in  his  "Life  of 
Columbus,"  written  while  Irving  was 
an  ambassador  at  the  court  of  Spain, 
made  much  use  of  the  Journal.  The 
only  English  version  made  of  it  so 
far  is  the  one  which  is  contained  in 
the  publications-,  of  the  Hakluyt  socie- 
ty of  London.  Unfortunately,  it  has 
never  been  made  available  for  gener- 
al reading,  though  all  the  details  and 
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descriptions  of  Columbus's  first  voy- 
age are  based  on  material  obtained 
from  the  manuscript,  supplemented 
by  a  letter  written  by  Columbus  de- 
scribing the  voyage. 

Concerning  the  "Journal  of  First 
Voyage  to  America"  Louis  Ranter 
has  made  the  following   remarks: 

"It  is  not  generally  known  that 
Christopher  Columbus  kept  a  day-by- 
day  journal  of  his  voyage  to  Ameri- 
ca, and  that  an  abstract  of  it  is  in 
existence.  Why  this  should  be  true 
is  not  comprehensible,  inasmuch  as 
at  least  two  excellent  translations 
have  been  made  since  this  abstract  of 
the  original  document  was  found  in 
1790  by  one  Don  Martin  Fernandez 
del  Navarete  in  the  archives  of  the 
Duke  Del  de  Tnfantado. 

"The  abstract  was  by  Bartoleme  de 
Las  Casas — 'the  Apostle  of  the  In- 
dies'— and  not  by  Antonio  de  Las 
Casas,,  his  uncle,  who  accompanied 
Columbus  on  the  first  voyage  to  the 
New  World,  as  the  present  volume  in- 
timates. This  Bartoleme  Las  Casas, 
was  an  interesting  character  himself, 
being  one  of  the  very  first  to  protest 
against  the1  criminal  and  barbaric 
treatments  of  the  Indians  by  the 
Spaniards,  had  access  to  the  original 
journal,  which  was  lost,  just  hew  and 
when  is  not  known. 

"But  his  abstract  is  very  illuminat- 
ing and  apparently  quite  complete, 
containing  constant  allusion  to  what 
'the  admiral  says,'  and  frequently 
quotes  the  exact  words  used  by  Co- 
lumbus. Navarette  printed  this  ab- 
stract in  Boston  in  1825,  and  a  trans- 
lation by  Samuel  Kettell  was  publish- 
ed in  1827;  and  another  translation 
by  Clements,,  R.  Markham  was  pub- 
lished by  the  Hakluyt  society  in  Lon- 


don in  1892.  The  publishers  of  the 
present  volume  have  chosen  the  Ret- 
tell  version." 

Las  Casas's  account  of  Columbus's 
discovery  of  America,  based  on  Co- 
lumbus's own  story  in  the  journal,  is 
described  thus: 

"After  sunset  steered  their  original 
course  W.  and  sailed  12  miles  an 
hour  till  two  hours  after  midnight 
going  90  miles,  which  are  22  leagues 
and  a  half;  and  as  the  Pinta  was  the 
swiftes  sailor,  and  kept  ahead  of  the 
Admiral,  she  discovered  land  and 
made  the  signals  which  had  been  or- 
dered. The  land  was  first  seen  by  a 
sailor  called  Rodrigo  de  Triana,  al- 
though the  Admiral  at  10  o'clock  that 
evening,  standing  on  the  quarter- 
deck, saw  a  light,  but  so  small  a 
body  that  he  could  not  affirm  it  to  be 
land;  calling  to  Pero  Gutierrez, 
groom  of  the  king's  wardrobe,  he 
told  him  he  saw  a  light,  and  bid  him 
look  that  way,  which  he  did  and  saw 
it;  he  did  the  same  to  Rodrigo  San- 
chez, of  Segovia,  whom  the  king  and 
queen  had  rTent  with  the  squadron  as 
controller,  but  he  was  unable  to  see 
it  from  his  situation 

"The  admiral  again  perceived  it 
once  or  twice,  appearing  like  the 
light  from  a  wax  candle  moving  up 
and  down,  which  some  thought  an  in- 
dication of  land.  But  the  admiral 
held  it  for  certain  that  land  was 
near;  for  which  reason,  after  they 
had  said  the  salve,  which  the  seamen 
are  accustomed  to  repeat  and  chant 
after  their  fashion,  the  admiral  di- 
rected them  to  keep  a  strict  watch 
upen  the  forecastle  and  look  out  dili- 
gently for  land,  and  to  him  who 
?hould  first  discover  it  he  promised  a 
silken     jacket,     besides     the     reward 
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which  wa.i  an  annuity  of  ten  thou- 
sand merevedis. 

"At  2  o'clock  in  the  morning  the 
land  was  discovered,  at  two  leagues 
distance;  they  took  in  saii  and  re- 
mained under  the  square-sail  lying  to 
till  day,  which  was  Friday,  when 
they  found  themselves  near  a  small 
island,  one  of  the  Lucayos,  called  in 
the   Indian  language   Guanahani." 

The  next  event  is  considered  the 
most  momentous  in  the  history  of  the 
western  continent : 

"The  admiral  landed  in  the  boat, 
along  with  Martin  Pinzon  and  Vin- 
cent Yanez,  his  brother,  caitain  of 
the  Nina.  The  admiral  bore  the  roy- 
al standard,  and  the  two  captains 
each  a  banner  of  the  Green  Cross, 
which  all  the  ships  had  carried;  this 
contained  the  initials  of  the  king  and 
queen  each  side  of  the  cross,  and  a 
crown  over  each  letter.  Arrived  on 
shore,  they  saw  trees  very  green, 
many  streams  of  water,  and  diverse 
sorts  of  frits.  The  admiral  called  up- 
on the  two  captains,  and  the  rest  of 
the  crew  who  landjed  as  also  to  Ro- 
grigo  de  Escavedo;  notary  of  the 
fleet,  and  Rodrigo  Sanchez,  of  oe- 
govia,  to  bear  witness  that  he  before 
all  others  took  possession  (as  in  fact 
he  did)  of  that  island  for  the  king 
and  queen,  his  sovereigns." 

At  times,  Las  Cabas  quotes  Co- 
lumbus verbatim,  as  in  his  impres- 
sions of  the  Indians: 

"As  I  saw  that  they  were  very 
friendly  to  us,  and  perceived  that 
they  could  be  much  more  easily  con- 
verted to  our  holy  faith  by  gentle 
means  than  by  force,  I  p-esented 
them  with  some  red  caps,  and  strings 
of  beads  to  wear  upon  the  neck,  and 
r/ianv    other     trifles    of    small    value. 


wherewith  they  were  much  delighted, 
and  became  wonderfully  attached  to 
us.  Afterward  they  came  swimming 
to  the  boats,  bringing  parrots,  balls 
of  cotton  thread,  javelins  and  many 
other  things  which  they  exchanged 
for  articles  we  gave  them,  such  as 
glass  beads,  and  hawk's  bills,  which 
trade  was  carried  on  with  the  utmost 
good-will. 

"But  they  seemed  on  the  whole  to 
me  to  be  a  very  poor  people.  All 
whom  I  saw  were  young,  not  above 
30  years  of  age,  well  made,  with  fine 
shapes  and  faces;  their  hair  short, 
and  coarse  like  that  of  a  horse's  tail, 
combed  toward  the  forehead,  except  a 
small  portion  which  they  suffer  to 
hang  down  behind,  an  never  cut. 
Some  paint  themselves  with  black, 
which  makes  them  appear  like  those 
of  the  Canaries,  neither  black  nor 
white;  others  with  white,  others  with 
red,  and  others  with  such  colors  as 
they  can  find.  Some  paint  the  face, 
and  some  the  whole  body;  others  on- 
ly the  eyes,  and  others  the  nose." 

"Weapons  they  have  none,  nor  are 
acquainted  with  them,  for  I  showed 
them  swords  which  they  grasped 
by  the  blades,  and  cut  themselves 
through  ignorance.  They  have  no 
iron,  their  javelins  being  without  it, 
and  nothing  more  than  sticks,  though 
some  have  fish-bones  or  other  things 
at  the  end.  They  are  all  of  a  good 
size  and  stature,  and  handsomely 
formed.  I  saw  some  with  scars  of 
wounds  upon  their  bodies,  and  de- 
manded by  signs  the  cause  of  them; 
they  answered  me  the  same1  way,  that 
there  came  people  from  the  other  is- 
lands, in  the  same  neighborhood  who 
endeavored  to  make  prisoners  of 
then1,  and   they  defended  themselves. 
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I  thought  then  and  still  believe,  that 
these  were  from  the  continent.  It 
appears  to  me  that  the  people  are  in- 
genious, and  would  be  good  servants; 
and  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  they 
would  very  readily  become  Chris- 
tians." 

Most  of  the  choicest  documents  con- 
cerning information  about  the  discov- 
ery of  the  new  world  are  in  the  hands 
of  the  Spanish  and  Italian  govern- 
ments,, but  the  United  States  library 
of  Congress  holds  a  treasure  in  the 
form  of  the  Columbus  Codex,  one  of 
the  three  surviving  copies  of  an  in- 
strument made  at  the  bequest  of  Co- 
lumbus when  his  life  was  imperiled 
by  his  enemies. 

There  are  supposed  to  have  been 
four  original  copies  of  this  docu- 
ment. One  was  destroyed  in  the 
West  Indies,  one  parchment  copy  is  in 
Paris,  one  in  Genoa,  and  one,  also  on 
parchment,  in  the  library  of  congress. 

The  document  is  a  statement  of  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  Columbus, 
his  grants  and  nuniments.  titles,  and 
charters,  a  warrant  to  equip  vessels, 
to  adjudiate  and  distibute  lands,  to 
share  in  the  expense  and  profits  of 
the  voyages  to  the  Indies,  etc.  There 
are  35  documents  in  all.  Included  is 
a  pathetic  letter,  written  in  1500 
to  the  nurse  of  Prince  Don  Juan,  tell- 
ing of  the  wrongs  inflicted  upon  him 
in  India,  from  where  he  arrived  in 
chains. 

These  documents  were  found  in 
1818  by  the  New  England  orator,  Ed- 
ward Everette,  as  he  was  rummaging 
through  an  old  book  shop  in  Genoa, 
Italy. 

Other  Columbus  treasure  in  the  li- 
brary of  congress  include  the  first 
press  notices  of  Columbus's  discovery 


— tiny  ancient  books  of  crude  print; 
the  Veradi  volume,  which  includes 
the  text  of  the  Columbus  letter  to 
Sanchez,  printed  in  Barcelona  in 
1493  and  illustrated  with  six  wood- 
cuts depicting  Columbus's  exploits;  a 
copy  of  Nurenberg  Chronicle,  pub- 
lished in  1493.  and  containing  a  his- 
tory of  the  world  from  earliest  times 
to  the  discovery  of  Columbus;  a  copy 
of  Cosmographic  Introducio,  printed 
in  1507  and  containing  the  first  pub- 
lic suggestion  that  the  new  world  be 
called  America;  the  first  printed  bi- 
ography of  Columbus-,  printed  in 
Genoa  in  1516;  the  earliest  original 
map  of  America,  contained  in  the 
1507  edition  of  Ptolemy's  geograph- 
ia;  a  copy  of  an  earlier  world  map, 
dated  1500  and  drawn  by  Juan  de  la 
Co<sa,  a  companion  of  Columbus  on 
his  second  voyage;  a  collection  of 
modern  works  relating  to  Columbus 
and  the  discovery  of  America;  and 
two  gold  and  glass  lockets  supposed 
to  contain  bits  of  the  ashes  of  Colum- 
bus, porported  to  have  been  taken 
from  the  supposed  tomb  of  Columbus 
in  Santo  Domingo,  several  decades 
ago.  This  priceless  collection  is  a 
mecca  for  thouands  of  students  and 
historians. 

The  secre  of  the  success  of  Colum- 
bus might  be  best  explained  with  the 
story  of  Columbus  and  the  egg.  At  a 
dinner  given  shortly  after  he  had  re- 
turned from  his  first  voyage,  a  cour- 
tier sneeringly  asked  him  whether  he 
did  not  think  that  if  he  had  failed  to 
discover  the  Indies,  it  would  have 
been  done  by  others  in  Spain. 

By  way  of  reply,  Columbus  took  an 
egg  from  a  dish  before  him,  and 
handing  it  to  the  courtier,  asked  him 
to  make  it  stand  on  one  end.       The 
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courtier  tried  it  in  vain  and  then 
passed  it  to  his  friends.  They  made 
repeated  attempts,  but  without  suc- 
cess, and  the  egg  came  back  to  the 
hands  of  the  admiral.  Tapping'  one 
end  of  the  table,  so  as  to  fracture  the 
shell  and  make  a  small  flat  surface, 
he  balanced  the  egg  for  the  guests. 

"Anyone  can  do  that,"  remarked 
the  courtier. 

"So  any  one  can  discover  the  In- 
dies, after  I  have  shown  the  way," 
the  admiral  wittily  repiied. 

One  of  the  greatest  tributes  ever 
paid  Columbus  is  found  in  the  words 
of  Washington  Irving: 

"In  him  were  singularly  combined 
the  practical  and  the  poetical.  His 
mind  had  grasped  all  kinds  of  know- 
ledge, whether  procured  by  study  or 
observation,  which  bore  upon  his 
theories;  impatient  of  the  scanty 
ailment  of  the  day,  'his  impetuous  ar- 
dor,' as  has  been  well  observed,  'threw 
him  into  the  study  of  the  fathers  of 
the  church,  the  Arabian  Jews,  and 
the  ancient  geographers;'  while  his 
daring,  but   irregular  genius,     burst- 


ing frcm  the  limits  of  imprefect 
science,  bore  him  to  conclusions  far 
beyond  the  intellectual  vision  of  his 
contemporaries. 

"If  some  of  his  conclusions  were 
erroneous,  they  were  at  least  ingeni- 
ous and  splendid-  And  their  error 
resulted  from  the  clouds  which  still 
hung  over  his  peculiar  path  of  enter- 
prise. His  own  discoveries  enlighten- 
ed the  ignorance  of  the  age,  guided 
coinjecture  to  certainty,  and  dispell- 
ed that  very  darkness  with  which  he 
had  been  obliged  to  struggle.  It  has 
been  said  that  mercenary  views 
mingled  with  the  ambition  of  Colum- 
bus, and  that  his  stipulations  with 
the  Spanish  court  were  selfish  and 
avaricious.  The  charge  is  inconsid- 
erate. He  aimed  at  dignity  and 
wealth  in  the  same  lofty  spirit  in 
which  he  sought  renown;  they  were 
to  be  part  and  paircel  of  the  achieve- 
ment and  palpable  evidences  of  its 
success;  they  were  to  arise  from  the 
territories  he  should  discover,  and  be 
commensurate  in  importance.  No 
condition  could  be  more  just." 


DON'T  BURY  YOURSELF 

There  is  no  reason  why  a  man  should  submit  to  a  premature 
burial.  If  he  finds  himself  undergoing  such  a  process,  his  ex- 
humation should  be  going  on  every  day  that  the  burial  is  be- 
ing performed.  He  should  awaken  to  an  active  interest  in 
some  study  or  some  objective  that  will  prevent  him  from  cov- 
ering himself  up. — Selected. 
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MAKING  A  HOME  OUT  OF  AN 
INSTITUTION 


By  Carl  Goerch, 

It  was  a  sight  I  wouldn't  have 
missed  for  anything.  Twenty-five  or 
more  small  cots,  on  each  of  which 
slept  a  little  girl.  And  at  the  other 
end  of  the  hall,  twenty-five  more  cots, 
occupied  by  sturdy  looking  boys. 
Their  ages  ran  from  three  to  six 
years.  Faces  were  flushed  with 
sleep.  Each  of  the  youngsters  was 
attired  in  clean  nightie.  The  bed- 
linen  was  spotless. 

It  was  at  the  baby  cottage  at  the 
Oxford  Orphanage. 

And,  speaking  about  the  bed  lin- 
en— 

Superintendent  Creasy  K.  Proctor, 
who  was  showing  me  over  the  place, 
looked  at  his  watch  and  remarked: 
"No,  I  reckon  we'd  better  not:  it's  a 
little  too  early." 

"What  do  you  mean?"  I  asked. 

He  smiled.  "Well,  you  see,  some 
of  these  babies  come  from  homes 
where  they  weren't  given  any  specific 
instructions  as  to  personal  habits. 
They  slept  on  old  mattresses  and  no- 
body cared  what  happened  to  them. 
But  we're  very  strict  about  such 
things  up  here.  In  ,  order  to  avoid 
any  accidents,  we  make  no  exceptions 
to  the  rule.  And  so,  promptly  at 
ten  o'clock  every  night,  the  matron 
walks  down  the  room,  touches  each 
of  the  youngsters.,  and  up  they  jump 
and  run  to  the  lavatory  room.  First 
off,  it's  rather  hard  to  awaken  them. 
They  haven  to  be  shaken  and  nudged 
and  punched  in  order  to  arouse  them. 
But  after  a  week  or  so,  the  habit  be- 
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comes  instilled  in  them.  All  that  the 
matron  has  to  do  is  to  touch  them 
lightly,  and  up  they  jump,  bare  feet 
patter  down  the  hall  .  .  .  and  in  a 
minute  they're  back  in  bed  again  and 
fast  asleep.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I 
believe  half  of  them  go  through  the 
maneuver  without  even  waking  up.  I 
was  locking  at  my  watch  a  moment 
ago,  thinking  perhaps  it  was  almost 
ten  o'clock.  I  thought  you  might  like 
to  see  them,  but  it's  only  a  little  after 
nine,  so  perhaps  we'd  best  not  dis- 
turb them." 

I  was  kind  of  sorry  we  hadn't  de- 
layed our  visit  just  a  little  bit. 

A  great  place,  is  this  Oxford  Or- 
phanage, which  is  maintained  by 
members  of  the  Masonic  fraternity. 
And  a  great  man,  too,  is  Creasy 
Proctor,  who  is  at  the  head  of  the 
home. 

There  are  people  who  say:  "The 
principal  objection  I've  got  to  orphan- 
ages is  that  everything  is  standard- 
ized: all  the  children  have  to  follow 
the  same  routine,  and  when  they 
come  out  they've  lost  their  individu- 
ality completely." 

That  isn't  so  at  Oxford  Orphanage. 
Mr.  Proctor,  who's  been  up  there  over 
seven  years,  has  done  away  with  the 
orphanage  as  an  institution — it's  a 
real,  honest-to-goodness  home  for  the 
375  children  who  are  there  at  the 
present  time.  There's  no  more  likeli- 
hood of  a  child  losing  his  or  her  in- 
dividuality there  than  there  is  of  the 
same  thing  happening   at  a   military 
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school  or  florae  other  private  institu- 
tion. 

They  have  a  great  time  up  there — 
those  kids.  The  afternoon  I  wa? 
there  two  football  teams  were  under- 
going practice.  I  believe  that  there 
are  three  teams  in  all.  And  they  al- 
ways make  a  mighty  fine  record.  So 
do  the  teams  in  other  lines  of  sport. 
They  have  got  a  fine  school — the  state 
has  taken  it  over  now — and  they  also 
have  a  splendid  hospital  building,  re- 
creation halls,  spacious  dormitories, 
library  and  other  things/  of  that  na- 
ture. 

It's  a  beautiful  place.  You'll  find 
nc  prettier  oak  grove  anywhere  in  the 
country.  Well  kept,  too.  All  of  the 
buildings  are  fire-proof.  The  orphan- 
age raises  most  of  its  food:  they  have 
a  fine  herd  of  Holstem  cows — pure- 
bred —  and  they  raise  hogs  and  all 
kinds  of  farm  crops.  Judging  from 
the  appearance  of  the  boys  and  girls 
at  the  home,  no  effort  is  made  to 
skimp  on  food.  They're  as  healthy  a 
looking  crowd  of  youngsters  as  you'll 
find  anywhere. 

When  Mr.  Proctor  and  I  were  in 
the  little  boys'  dormitory — looking  at 
those  youngsters,  fast  asleep,  he  re- 
marked in  a  low  tone  of  voice: 

"They're  happy  and  contented.  And 


you  know — man  a  time,  when  I'm 
standing  here,  looking  at  them.  I  can't 
help  but  wonder  where  they  would  be 
if  it  hadn't  been  for  the  Oxford  Or- 
phanage." 

It's  a  rather  thoughtful  question. 
Fathers  and  mothers  dead — no  place 
to  go — nobody  interested  particularly 
in  their  welfare — a  cold  world  indeed, 
were  it  not  for  the  orphanage.  But 
thousands  of  children  have  found  a 
safe  refuge  there.  They  have  been 
raised  in  y  Christian  environment 
and  have  been  given  a  good  education. 
The37  have  left  the  orphanage  and 
have  made  splendid  records  in  the 
outside  world.  And  every  year,  just 
prior  to  St.  John's  Day,  the  alumni  of 
the  home  have  a  get-together  meet- 
ing. A  banquet,  with  speeches  and 
all  that  sort  of  thing.  They're  al- 
ways glad  to  get  back  home  again — 
and  they're  proud  of  having  been  a 
part  of  an  institution  which  is  not  an 
institution,  but  which  has  been  and 
still  is  home  to  them. 

There  are  a  whole  lot  of  good 
things  in  North  Carolina,  but  it  is 
doubtful  whether  there  is  anything 
which  really  is  more  worth  while  than 
Oxford  Orphanage  and  the  other  or- 
phanages of  the  state. 


No  soul  can  be  forever  banned, 

Eternally  bereft, 
Whoever  falls  from  God's  right  hand,. 

Is  caught  into  His  left. 


-Edwin  Markham. 
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THE  STATUE  OF  LIERTY 


Not  only  did  Frederic  Bavtholdi 
create  the  world-famous  statue  of  Lib- 
erty Enlightening  the  World,  but  he 
aleo  selected  its  site  on  Bedloe's  Is- 
land in  New  York  harbor.  It  was 
the  gift  of  the  French  people  to  the 
Unitd  States,  was  unveiled  in  1886, 
and  since  then  has  remained  one  of 
the  principal  points  of  interest  in 
New  York,  attracting  thousands  of 
visitors  yearly. 

The  colossal  size  of  the  figure  may 
be  pictured  from  the  fact  that  space 
in  the  head  can  comfortably  accomo- 
date forty  people,  and  the  torch  holds 
.sixteen.  A  ladder  placed  in  the  up- 
raised arm  has  fifty-four  rounds,  up 
which  a  great  number  of  sight-seers 
•climb  to  glimpse  the  magnificent  view 
of  the  harbor  and  city  from  the  cham- 
ber in  the  torch,  three  hundred  and 
five  feet  above  the  ground. 

The  pedestal  of  the  statue,  which  is 
sixty-two  feet  square  at  the  base  and 
eighty-nine  feet  high,  is  in  the  shape 
of  an  eleven-pointed  star.  A  flood- 
lighting system,  placed  on  these  elev- 
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en  points,  illuminates  the  statue  af- 
ter nightfall.  The  torch,  too.  has 
fourteen  1,000-watt  lamps  to  light  it, 
and  the  twenty-one  windows  in  Lib- 
erty's crown,  when  illuminated,  give 
the  effect  of  blazing  jewels  in  a  dia- 
dem. 

The  Goddess  of  Liberty  follows  no 
slenderizing  diet,  for  her  waist  mea- 
sures thirty-five  feet  in  thickness,  or 
about  110  feet  around-  And  any 
manicurist  would  despair  of  beautify- 
ing fingernails  that  measure  thirteen 
by  ten  inches.  Liberty's  eyes  are 
two  and  a  half  feet  across,  her  mouth 
three  feet  wide,  and  her  index  finger 
eight  feet  long.  Her  weight,  too,  is 
rather  great  —  a  matter  of  450,000 
pounds. 

The  Statue  of  Liberty  is  almost  the 
first  sight  to  greet  the  eye  of  arrivals 
on  steamships,  and  is  a  most  inspir- 
ing sight  for  newcomer  and  return- 
ing native  alike,  symbolizing,  as  it 
does,  the  principle  on  which  the  coun- 
try was  founded. 


Very  few  men  have  an  open  mind.  We  are  all  of  us  more  or 
less  ruled  by  our  prejudices  and  are  influenced  in  our  actions 
largely  by  the  things  we  believe.  One  of  the  rarest  jewels  in 
human  life  is  the  man  with  an  open  mind,  and  who  isn't  afraid 
to  change  his  mind  when  he  is  given  a  new  thought. — Selected. 
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UNITED  STATES  COINS 


(Reidsville 

In  the  midst  of  all  the  argument 
about  the  gold  standard,  coinage  of 
silver,  inflation,  and  other  monetary 
matters,,  a  few  facts  abot  our  present 
coins  may  be  of  some  interest. 

The  United  States  silver  dollar 
was  first  minted  in  1794,  and  has  been 
in  circulation  in  varying  amounts 
ever  since,  but  its  coinage  has  practi- 
cally ceased  in  recent  years. 

Our  word  "dollar,"  by  the  way,  is 
derived  from  the  German  term  "thal- 
er," the  name  of  a  piece  of  money 
first  coined  in  Bohemia  about  the 
year  1518.  The  origin  of  the  dollar 
mark  ($)  is  not  known  with  certain- 
ty. 

The  motto  "In  God  We  Trust"  first 
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appeared  on  a  bronze  2-cent  piece  in 
1864,  and  since  1865  it  has  been  used 
on  gold  and  silver  coins.  The  eagle 
appeared  on  the  first  coins  issued, 
and  on  most  coins,  ever  since. 

It  may  not  be  generally  known 
that  half-dollars,  quartei  and  dimes 
are  legal  tender  for  debts  not  exceed- 
ing $10,  while  nickels  .and  cents  are 
legal  tender  up  to  only  25  cents. 

As  a  practical  proposition,  it  is  be- 
lieved that  any  old  kind  of  coins 
would  be  accepted  at  present  as  legal 
tender  for  debts  of  any  amount.  We 
know  we'd  take  'em  on  past  due  sub- 
scription accounts,  and  no  questions 
asked. 


DR.  LAENNEC'S  BODY  MOVED 

The  body  of  Dr.  Rene  Theophile  Hyacinthe  Laennec,  one  of 
the  most  famous  of  tuberculosis  sufferers  and  reputed  inventor 
of  the  stethoscope  in  general  use  at  the  present  time,  was  mov- 
ed a  short  time  ago  from  its  simple  grave,  where  it  was  buried 
for  more  than  a  century,  to  a  marble  tomb  at  Ploare,  France, 
which  his  admirers  consider  more  suitable  as  the  last  resting 
place  of  one  who  had  done  so  much  for  the  human  race. 

The  casket,  described  by  a  newspaper  writer  as  "a  plain 
board  casket,"  and  also  that  of  his  wife,  are  now  resting  in  the 
tomb  built  by  the  village  of  Ploare  and  the  members  of  the 
French  medical  profession. 

Born  in  Quimper  in  1781,  Dr.  Laennec  became  professor  of 
pathology  at  the  ancient  Necker  Hospital  in  Paris  at  25.  In 
1815  he  first  demonstrated  the  stethoscope*  In  1823  he  suc- 
ceeded to  the  chair  of  medicine  at  the  College  of  France.  Dr. 
Laennec  died  of  tuberculosis  and  is  said  to  have  demonstrated 
the  use  of  his  stethoscope  in  his  own  illness. 

— The  Sanatorium  Sun. 
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SUNLIT  WATERS 

Bv  Leah  A.  Kazmark 


The  rounding  harbor  of  Genoa  was 
white  with  sails.  Ships  from  many 
lands  were  anchored,  like  great  gulls 
that  had  come  to  rest  on  the  quiet 
Waters  after  a  day  of  hying.  The 
sun  was  sinking  like  a  ball  of  gold  in 
the  pink  clouds  of  the  west,  while  the 
blue  of  a  gathering  twilight  hung  ov- 
er the  low  white  roofs  of  the  little 
city. 

On  the  high  carved  poop  of  a  proud 
Spanish  galleon  Captain  Feliz  stood, 
giving  orders  to  hi$  faithful  pilot, 
known  among  sailors  as  "Old  Pedro." 
"I  am  going  ashore  and  may  be  late 
in  getting  back.  There  is  the  cargo  to 
see  to,  so  that  it  may  be  loaded  at 
dawning.  Then  I  wish  to  stop  at  the 
shop  of  Columbo,  the  weaver.  At  no 
other  place  on  our  route  can  one  pur- 
chase such  cloth.  I  wish  a  bit  of 
scarlet  to  take  to  my  small  daugh- 
ter." 

The  pilot  laughed.  "Be  sure  that 
you  bring  back  just  a  piece  of  cloth 
from  his(  shop.  Remember  what  came 
with  you  last  time  when  we  anchored 
here  with  a  cargo  of  lead?" 

The  captain  nodded  smiling.  "Well 
I  recall.  It  was  the  young  son  of 
Columbo,  the  one  called  Christoforo. 
He  hid  himself  in  my  small  boat  and 
so  came  after  nightfall  to  the  ship. 
The  madcap  had  planned  to  run  away 
to  sea  with  us,  but  we  found  him  at 
daylight  hiding  in  a  coil  of  ropes  and 
sent  him  back  to  his  father's  shop. 
But  I  have  a  liking  for  the  lad.  I 
don't  blame  him  for  loving  the  sea 
instead  of  the  loom." 

Old  Pedro  smiled  back.     "Once  the 


Mistress  Sea  calls  ycu  there  is  no 
use  trying  to  stop  your  ears.  Only 
those  who  follow  the  ships  know  how 
strong  her  call  can  be.  I  wager  your 
young  Christoforo  will  be  teasing  you 
to  let  him  sail  eastward  with  you  on 
the  morrow.     What  will  you  say?" 

"The  same  as  before.  No  lad  can 
run  away  to  sea  on  my  good  ship.  He 
first  must  have  the  consent  of  his  fa- 
ther, and  the  worthy  weaver  has  no 
use  for  the  sea.  He  thinks  it  an  idle 
life.  He  would  have  his  sons  follow 
the  trade  of  the  useful  looms  and  the 
.safe  life  of  the  shore." 

The  fjmall  boat  was  now  ready,  so 
the  captain,,  with  a  wave  of  hand,,  set 
out  for  Genoa.  This  city,  long  known 
as  Mistress  of  the  Seas,  was  the  fa- 
vorite shopping  place  of  seamen. 
Here  might  be  had  the  gayest  of 
carved  beads,  delicate  pieces  of  sil- 
ver, and  such  gifts  as  travelers  might 
wish  to  take  back  to  loved  ones.  Then 
no  other  town  was  so  famous  for  its 
charts.  Bocaccio,  whose  name  was  as- 
sociated with  marvelous  charts  of  the 
Mediterranean,  had  no  equal  for  skill 
up  and  down  the  highways  of  the 
charted  ocean. 

He  lived  in  the  tiniest  of  stone 
houses  close  to  the  waterfront,  as  if 
he  wanted  always  to  be  gazing  out 
across  the  blue  waters  to  whose  study 
he  had  devoted  seventy  years.  Now 
his  eyes  were  dim,  so  perhaps  he 
longed  to  be  near  the  lashing  sound 
of  the  tide.     It  was  music  to  his  ears. 

The  captain,  having  reached  the 
shore,  saw  that  the  candles  in  the 
chart-maker's  shop  had  already  been 
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lighted.  Thither  he  turned  his  steps 
for  a  word  of  friendly  greeting1.  But 
as  he  lifted  the  latch  string,  the  sound 
of  running  steps  echoing  on  the  stone 
made  him  pause  He  turned  to  greet 
a  dark-eyed  girl  with  flushed  cheeks. 

"O  Sir,  are  you  the  captain  of  yon 
fine  galleon  now  at  anchor?"  she 
qusetioned. 

The  captain  bowed.  "Yes,  my  young 
Genoa  miss.  Think  you  it  is  a  goodly 
vessel?" 

The  girl  nodded.  "No  ship  so 
handsome  has  anchored  here  for 
many  a  month.  It  is  just  a  vessel  as 
would  make  my  brother  forget  that 
he  has,'  a  home.  He  has  been  gone 
since  morning.  Often  he  comes  here 
to  the  shop  of  Bocaccio  to  watch  him 
make  his  charts  and  to  talk  of  the 
sea.  It  has  long  bewitched  him.  Nev- 
er a  day  but  my  good  mother  fears 
that  he  will  run  away.  And  when  he 
came  not  to  breakfast  nor  to  the 
noonday  meal,  and  we  sighted  your 
fine  shop  with  its  wide  sails,  then  my 
mother  was  sure  that  he  had  hidden 
away  on  it." 

Captain  Feliz  laughed.  "You  must 
be  the  sifter  of  young  Columbo.  Last 
year  he  did  hide  on  my  good  vessel 
and  would  have  sailed  with  us  had 
not  the  keen  eyes  of  my  crew  found 
him  in  the  nick  of  time." 

The  girl  courtsied  low.  "I  am  his 
sister,  Tessa  Columbo.  My  father, 
Domenico  and  my  brother,  Bartholo- 
mew, labor  all  day  over  the  loom.  The 
fine  woolen  cloth  of  the  Columbos  is 
known  in  many  cities.  But  Christo- 
foro  will  have  nothing  to  do  with 
weaving.  It  is  only  the  sea  of  which 
he  can  talk,  though  my  father  has 
punished  him  sorely  many  times.  Do 


you  think  there  is  aught  that  cart 
cure  him?" 

The  captain  smiled.  "No  herbs 
are  strong  enough  in  God's  world  to 
cure  the  heart  that  loves  the  winds 
and  the  waters.  I  know.  I  was  like 
your  restless  young  brother.  Weaving 
is  an  old  and  honorable  trade,  but 
Christoforo  will  never  learn  it.  That 
I  wager.  He  would  rather  starve  on 
a  ship  than  feast  in  a  tavern.  I 
think  we  had  be^jt  put  our  heads  to- 
gether and  talk  of  aiding  him,"  he 
opened  the  heavy  door  of  the  low 
stone  shop  that  she  might  enter  with 
him. 

Within  the  aged  chart  maker  still 
toiled  with  quill  and  pen  while  the 
candles  sputtered  and  flickered  in  the 
strong;  sea  breeze.  He  rose  to  wel- 
come his  caller.  The  Spanish  cap- 
tain was  a  good  customer  who  al- 
ways bi  ought  a  piece  or  two  of  sil- 
ver. 

"Welcome,  good  sir,"  he  said  eager- 
ly. "Draw  up  a  stool  to  the  light- 
Have  you  a  chart  that  needs  mend- 
ing? Or  perhaps  you  would  buy  a 
new  one?" 

The  captain  laughed.  "Neither,  on 
this  sailing.  I  only  came  to  bid  you 
good  day  while  the  cargo  is  being 
loaded.  This  time  it  is  a  hurried 
journey.  By  the  way,  has  young 
Christoforo,  son  of  the  weavelr,  been 
seen  about  this  day?" 

Bocaccio  pointed  to  a  long  bench 
beneath  a  side  window.  "He  is  there."  . 

At  the  words  Tessa,  uttering  a  low 
cry,  hurried  to  the  bench  on  which 
was  the  figure  of  a  sleeping  lad.  She 
shook  him  roughly.  Soon  he  was 
awake,  rubbing  his  eyes  and  looking 
about. 
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"Where  am  I,  Tessa?  Am  I  home 
In  the  loom  room?" 

"Where  have  you  been  again,  mad- 
cap? Mother  is  in  tears  and  father 
angry.     You  were  gone  all  night!" 

Christoforo  stretched  himself  like 
a  lazy  cat.  "In  sooth  I  was  in  mis- 
chief again,  if  mischief  is  the  sea.  At 
-dusk  I  sighted  a  proud  galley  from 
Venice.  She  was,  dropping  anchor. 
I  was  carding  wool  in  the  garden  by 
the  well.  I  shut  my  eyes  tight  that  I 
might  not  see  her  lifting  sails  against 
the  clouds,  but  in  spite  of  that  I 
could  not  put  her  out  of  mind.  0, 
she  was  a  gallant  one!  I  forgot  I  had 
promised  mother  never  agan  to  run 
away.  I  forgot  the  wool  to  card,  the 
water  to  draw,  the  evening  fire  to  be 
lighted.  I  could  think  of  nothing  but 
seeing  this  galley  with  my  own  eyes. 

"So  after  dark.  I  swam  to  the  ves- 
sel. It  was  farther  than  it  looked.  I 
thought  I  should  never  reach  her;  but 
I  did  and  pulled  myself  up  i;he  ladder 
onto  the  deck.  But  the  watch  had 
keen  eyes.  He  threw  me  back  over- 
board ere  I  had  hardly  set  foot  on 
deck.  Then  what  I  had  ot  do  but  swim 
back.  I  was  so  weary  that  1  crawled 
into  an  empty  sail  boat  in  the  harbor. 
When  I  awoke  it  was  dawn,  so  I  came 
here,  fearing  to  go  home.  I  was  so 
weary  that  I  have  been  long  asleep. 
It  is  noon  time,  Tessa?" 

"Noon  time!  It  is  near  time  for 
bed.  You'll  go  siupperless,  father 
says;  but  mother  has  mulberries  in 
the  stone  jar  by  the  well  for  you.  I 
saw  her  hiding  them  away." 

The  captain  lifted  his  hand.  "Do 
you  remember  me,  young  man?  I  am 
the  owner  of  the  fine  Spanish  galleon 
that  you  tried  last  spring  to  sail  with 


toward  Lisbon.  I  see  you  are  still 
up  to  your  tricks.  Mistress  Sea  had 
won  your  heart,  $o  that  you  think  of 
naught  else." 

The  dark-eyed  lad  nodded.  "Yes, 
Sir.  It  is  true.  Was  it  not  so  with 
you  when  you  were  young?" 

The  older  man  smiled.  "I  was  just 
about  to  tell  you  that.  I  was  like  you 
when  a  boy.  All  my  thoughts  and 
dreams  were  of  the  sea.  It  cails  mt 
still.  There  is  no  thrill  like  a  lifting 
sail.     I  was  about  to  suggest  that — " 

There  came  a  sjadden  knocking  at 
the  door.  Christoforo  opened  it.  A 
slender  woman  in  the  low  entrance. 

"Mother!" 

Her  brown  eyes  brimmed  with 
tears.  "0  Christoforo !  I  was  seeking 
you.  I  prayed  that  I  might  find  you 
here  as  I  had  so  many  times.  But  I 
feared — " 

"I  promised  you  not  to  sail  again 
without  telling  you.  I  will  keep  my 
word,"  and  the  slim  youth  drew  him- 
self up  proudly.     "Is  father  angry?" 

"More  than  ever.  You  knew  there 
was  cloth  to  be  finished  today.  He 
has;  forbidden  you  to  return  home.  O 
what  will  become  of  you?  Where 
will  you  go?  This  time  he  is  in  earn- 
est. Never  have  I  seen  him  so  stern 
and  forbidding." 

The  captain  stepped  forward,  bow- 
ing low  and  removing  his  velvet  cap 
with  sweeping  feather  in  its  jaunty 
brim.  "Madam  Columbo,  your  son  in- 
terests me.  I  was  once  just  such  a 
lad  as  he,  with  the  r«ame  high  hopes 
and  dreams.  My  father  was  a  mer- 
chant in  a  tidy  shop  by  the  sea.  He 
wished  me  to  follow  in  his  footsteps. 
But  the  sea  had  called  me.  She  has 
a  voice  that  one  who  hears  can  never 
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still.  It  follows  him  a  lifetime 
through.  So  I  ran  away  on  a  Ve- 
netian galley  and  never  saw  my  pa- 
rents again.  Years  later  I  could  find 
no  trace  of  them  in  the  little  Spanish 
village." 

"Thisj  too  will  happen  to  your 
household,  for  when  the  sea  calls 
there  is  but  one  answer.  Will  you 
not  then  let  me  take  this  young  man 
with  me  on  my  homebound  voyage? 
I  will  promise  to  return  him  to  you 
safely  in  a  few  months.  He  will  be 
none  the  worse  for  the  travel  and 
more  content  to  work  at  the  loom  for 
a  season  or  two.  Then  when  the  wa- 
ters call  again — he  will  be  off.  But 
let  him  go  and  come.  To  keep  him 
safe  within  your  home  and  garden 
wall  will  be  to  lose  him  in  the  end. 
What  say  you?" 

Susannah  Columbo  did  not  answer. 
She  walked  to  the  low  window  and 
looked  out  far  across  the  blue  Genoa 
harbor,  it  was  nearly  dark  but  the 
faint  outline  of  many  sails  was  still 
to  be  seen  against  the  clouds.  Christ- 
toforo  was  very  dear  to  her.  The 
room  was  quiet  save  for  the  candles 
that  sputtered  low  and  waves  outside 
lashing   with    slow  throbbing  music. 

"Perhaps  it  would  be  the  bast  '*  the 
mother  said  at  last.  "I  would  that 
he  would  be  skilled  in  the  ancient  art 
weaving,  but  it  seems  that  it  is  not  to 
be.  Perhaps  his  brothers,  Bartholo- 
mew  and    Diego,   will   carry   on      the 


work  of  the  oaken  loom.  The  sunlit 
waters   have    claimed    Christoforo." 

The  boy  could  hardly  believe  his 
ears.  "Do  you  mean  it,  Mother?  O, 
is  it  true?  May  I  sail  on  yonder 
Spanish  vessel  at  daylight?" 

The  mother  nodded,  too  near  tears 
to  answer.  "Tessa."  she  said  at 
length,  "run  to  the  home  and  gather 
together  Christoforo's  clothing.  Bid 
his  father  and  brothers  come  hither 
to  tell  him  farewell.  Say  that  the 
captain  is  returning  to  his  vessel  to- 
night and  will  take  Christoforo  with 
him.     Make  haste,  my  child," 

Tears  were  in  the  eyes  of  Tessa, 
but  she  had  been  taught  to  mind  with- 
out question  and  hurried  away  into 
the  night. 

The  loom  was  already  pounding  in 
the  Golumbos'  shop  at  daylight  next 
morning.  At  the  well  Tessa  stood 
drawing  water  that  she  might  wash 
the  breakfat  bowls  ere  she  carded  the 
day's  wool.  Suddenly  she  ran  to  the 
edge  of  the  garden  mounting  the 
istcne  wall  that  encircled  it.  The 
Spanish  galleon,  with  filling  sails, 
was  lifting  anchor.  Before  it  spread 
the  waters  now  dancing  with  the 
bright  rays  of  the  sun. 

"Farewell,  Christoforo/'  she  mur- 
mured to  herself,  knowing  that  her 
voice  would  not  carry  out  to  the 
swaying  vessel.  "My  prayers  go 
with  you.  May  your  sailing  be  hap- 
py and  your  return  be  safe." 


Once  you  have  formed  the  habit  of  constructive  belief  and 
living,  you  will  find  that  it  is  easier  to  climb  than  to  fall.  It  is 
easier  to  build  than  to  destroy.  It  is  easier  to  succeed  than  to 
fail. — Selected. 
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COLUMBUS 

Nina  and  Pinta,  caravels ; 

And  Santa  Maria,  small ! 
Tossed  on  the  waves  like  cockle-shells,, 

Thy  ride  and  rise  and  fall ! 

But  on  the  Santa  Maria's  deck 

There  standeth  one,  alone; 
Who  feareth  neither  storm  nor  wreck, 

Nor  yet  the  Great  Unknown ! 

Columbus,  he  of  dauntless  soul ! 

Dreaming  of  lands  afar ! 
Who,  ever  steadfast,  seeks  his  goal, 

And  follows  Fortune's  star! 

The  lightnings  flash ;  the  fierce  waves  toss 

The  tiny  vessels  high! 
And  some  who  reckon  but  of  loss — 

Grow  faint.     "Turn  back!"  they  cry. 

But  the  grave  captain  calmly  speaks 

And  chides  the  fearful  crew; 
And  still  sails  westward! — He  who  seeks 

To  prove  old  tales  untrue! 

At  last,  'mid  watches  of  the  night, 

Columbus  sees  afar 
A  wavering  and  uncertain  light 

Beyond  the  harbor  bar! 

Day  breaks, — and  land  indeed  is  seen! 

Land!  Land!  The  unknown  land! 
And  soon  among  the  palm  trees  green, 

They  tread  the  longed-for  strand! 

Honor  to  the  brave  admiral! 

Honor  to  him  who  found 
A  new  world ! — and  whose  great  name  shall 

Forever  be  renowned ! 

— C.  M.  Sindsay. 
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INSTITUTION  NOTES 


Buddy  Keith,  of  Cottage  No,  5, 
was  called  to  his  home  in  Asheboro 
last  Sunday  night  on  account  of  the 
death  of  his  father. 


this  exhibit  will  show  some  excellent 
work  that  has  been  done  by  our  boys. 


Marvin  Chappel,  of  Guilford  Cot- 
tage, was  allowed  to  go  to  his  home 
in  Raleigh  last  Wednesday  on  ac- 
count of  the  serious  illness  of  his 
brother. 


Marshall  Rartsell,  who  was  parol- 
ed a  few  months  ago,  called  on  us 
last  Sunday.  Marshall  is  now  living 
in  Durham  and  informs  us  that  he  is 
employed  by  the  Western  Union  and 
is   getting   along  nicely. 


We  are  glad  to  report  that  Nor- 
wood Cockerham,  of  the  Rowan-Ire- 
dell Cottage,  who  recently  under- 
went an  operation  for  appendicitis 
at  the  Concord  Hospital,  returned  to 
to  the  Training  School  last  Tuesday 
afternoon. 


Instead  of  having  the  regular  les- 
son study  at  last  week's  session  of 
our  Sunday  School,  the  time  was  tak- 
en up  by  the  reorganization  of  the 
classes,.  The  boys  in  Sunday  School 
are  classified  according  to  their  grad- 
ing in  the  school  department  and  at 
each  promotion  season  it  is  necessary 
to  re-arrange  the  Sunday  School 
classes. 


That  the  barefoot  season  has  come 
to  an  end  and  that  Winter  is  just 
around  the  corner,  was  quite  forcibly 
brought  to  mind  as  we  noticed  our 
large  family  of  nearly  five  hundred 
boys  lined  up  near  the  store-room  one 
day  last  week,  each  one  being  issued 
a  pair  of  shoes.  A  few  days  later 
each  youngster  was  the  proud  pos- 
sessor of  a  new  Sunday  cap.  The 
Sunday  uniforms  were  also  inspected 
and  necessary  changes  made. 


Not  much  of  the  regular  work  was 
carried  in  any  of  our  departments 
during  the  first  part  of  the  week,  be- 
cause of  the  many  preparations  be- 
ing made  for  the  Training  School 
exhibit  at  the  Cabarrus  District 
Fair.  From  what  we  have  seen  up 
to   the   time   of   this   writing   we   feel 


A  rather  unique  contribution  was 
recently  made  to  the  King's  Daugh- 
ters Library  at  the  Training  School. 
It  is  a  biography  of  General  Robert 
E.  Lee,  written  by  one  of  foreign 
birth,  an  Orientalist-  born  within  the 
shadow  of  the  famous  Cedars  of  Leb- 
anon. Mr.  N.  E.  Hobeika,  proprietor 
of  the   Eagle   Sandwich    Shop,      Con- 
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cord,  presented  this  book,  "Lee,  the 
Soul  of  Honor,"  written  by  bis  bro- 
ther, John  E.  Hobeika,  of  Monroe. 
This  volume  is  very  highly  praised 
by  a  number  of  Southern  historians, 
among  them  being  Dr.  Lyon  G.  Tyler, 
president  emeritus  of  William  and 
Mary  College;  Mrs.  John  Huske  An- 
derson, of  Chapel  Hill,  State  Histori- 
an-General of  the  U.  D.  C,  and  will 
make  a  valuable  addition  to  our  li- 
brary. We  feel  sure  our  boys  will 
be  greatly  benefitted  by  this  biogra- 
phy of  a  great  American,  and  we 
wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
thank  Mr.  Hobeika  for  his  kindness 
in  presenting  such  a  splendid  volume 
to  our  library. 


The  interest  of  the  Training  School 
boys  during  the  past  week  was  divid- 
ed between  the  annual  trip  to  the 
Cabarrus  District  Fair  and  the  re- 
sults of  the  World's  Series  baseball 
games  between  the  St.  Louis  Cardi- 
nals, champions  of  the  National 
League  and  the  Detroit  Tigers,  pen- 
nant winners  in  the  American 
League.  Each  team  had  faithful 
supporters  among  the  boys,  with 
possibly  a  slightly  greater  number 
backing  the  famous,  Dean  brothers, 
who,  with  two  victories  each,  pitched 
the  Cards  to  another  World's  Series 
triumph. 

Catering  to  the  great  interest 
among  our  youngsters,  some  of  the 
teachers  hooked  up  radios  in  their 
class-rooms  in  ojrder  that  the  boys 
might  have  the  pleasure  of  hearing 
the  play-by-play  broadcast  and  to 
learn  just  how   a  big  league  contest 


conducted. 

Seine  may  think  this  a  v/r.ste  of 
time,  but  in  our  opinion  those  who 
entertain  such  ideas  just  don't  know 
boys  and  their  wonderful  interest  in 
athletics. 


The  winners  of  the  Earnhardt 
Prize  for  the  quarter  ending  Septem- 
ber 30th,  are  as  follows:  1st  Grade — 
John  Auton,  most  improvement;  2nd 
Grade — Virgil  Harvell,  best  speller; 
3rd  Grade — Dallas  Beasley,  greatest 
improvement;  4th  Grade — Hilton  Mc- 
Math.  highest  average  in  arithmetic; 
5th  Grade — William  Holleman,  best 
conduct  record;  6th  Grade — Russell 
Ferris,  best  average  in  spelling;  7th 
Grade — Homer  Smith,  best  in  U.  S. 
History  project  exercise. 

We  feel  sure  this  donation  given 
quarterly  by  Mr.  John  J.  Barnhardt, 
of  Concord,  together  with  the  award- 
ing of  free  passes  to  the  Paramont 
Theatre  each  month,  will  stimulate 
greater  interest  in  our  school  work. 
In  reporting  the  winner  of  the  Barn- 
hardt Prize,  one  of  our  teachers  add- 
ed that  it  certainly  had  been  a  big  in- 
centive for  greater  effort  on  the  part 
of  all  the  boys  in  his  room. 


Rev.  R.  S.  Arrowood,  pastor  of  Mc- 
Kinnon  Presbyterian  Church,  Con- 
cord, conducted  the  service  at  the 
Training  School  last  Sunday.  P'or 
the  Scripture  Lesson  he  read  from 
I  Corinthians  3:  10-15.  Rev.  Ar- 
rowood made  a  very  good  talk  to  the 
boys  on  "Building,"  calling  special  at- 
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tention  to  I  Cor.  3:10 — "But  let  every 
man  take  heed  how  he  buildeth."  In 
the  building  of  character,  said  the 
speaker,  we  must  have  Jesus  as  a 
firm  foundation.  He  then  cited  five 
things  necessary  to  build  a  strong 
character  —  Truth,  Sacrifice,  Obedi- 
ence,  Beauty  and   Preservation. 

When  erecting  our  character  build- 
ing the  central  pillar  should  be  truth. 
A  boy  may  have  many  bad  traits,  but 
if  he  is  truthful  there  is  great  hope 
for  him.  We  may  seem  to  get  along 
with  dishonest  methods,  but  if  we  use 
them  continually,  in  the  end  our 
character  building  will  fall. 

Sacrifice  is  quite  necessary  in  the 
building  of  a  good  character.  When 
we  start  to  build  there  are  many 
things  we  would  like  to  do,  but  we 
have  to  sacrifice  many  of  them.  Just 
as  most  of  our  beautiful  buildings,  are 
the  simplest,  many  men  of  greatness 
have  been  men  of  simple  lives  and 
simple  habits,  sacrificing  many  things 
they  wanted  to  do. 

The  Christian  religion  is  built 
around  the  greatest  sacrifice  of  all — 
Jesus  giving  His  life  for  us. 

Another  essential  thing  in  our 
character  building  is  obedience.  In 
developing  our  character  we  must 
build  with  obedience,  which  gives 
support  to  our  moral  structure.  A 
building  not  properly  supported  will 
surely  fall.  In  building  material 
things  we  have  to  allow  for  expan- 
sion and  contraction  of  heat  and 
cold,  changes  in  the  weather  some- 
times causing  great  damage.  The 
laws  of  God,  by  which  character  is 
built,  never  change,  and  if  we  break 


these  laws  the  result  has  a  bad  effect 
on  our  character. 

Then  there  must  be  beauty  to  adorn 
the  structure.  God  loves  beauty  or 
he  would  not  have  fashioned  the  beau- 
tiful flowers  and  other  beauties  of  na- 
ture. For-  our  character  building  He 
has  given  us  a  perfect  pattern — Je- 
sus Christ, — and  if  we  try  our  best  to 
be  like  Him,  we  are  sure  to  build  a 
beautiful  character. 

In  building  we  must  also  think  of 
preservation.  When  we  erect  build- 
ings., we  must  not  build  for  the  pres- 
ent, but  must  take  great  pains  to  put 
together  a  building  that  will  serve 
future  generations.  So  it  is  with  our 
character  building.  We  must  not 
build  for  now,  but  for  eternity. 

Rev.  Arrowood  concluded  his  most 
interesting  talk  by  quoting  the  fol- 
lowing- poem : 

"We  are  building  every  day 
In  a  good  or  evil  way, 
And  the  structure  as  it  grows 
Must  our  inner  self  disclose ; 
Till  in  every  arch  and  line 
All  our  hidden  faults  outshine. 

"Do  you  ask  what  building  this, 
That   can   show    both    pain    and 

bliss. 
That  can  be  both  dark  and  fair? 
Lo,  it's  name  is  character. 

"Build  it  well  whate'er  you  do, 
Build  it  straight  and  strong  and 

true ; 
Build     it     clean     and     high     and 

broad, 
Build  it  for  the  eye  of  God." 
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f  "He  only  saw  because  he  took  time  to  see,"  |* 

|*  said    someone    concerning   the    late    Bishop  * 

|*  Wescott,   the   eminent   English   churchman  * 

♦;♦  and  Greek  scholar.  $ 

%  The  same  may  be  said  of  every  other  seer,  * 

|*  yesterday  and  today.  ♦ 

♦  Time  is  required  to  see.     If  we  want  a  vis-  % 

%  ion,  we  must  take  the  leisure  necessary  to  |* 

$  behold  it.  | 

i  It  is  the  gaze,  and  not  the  glance  or  the  *■ 

f  glimpse,  that  goes  in  the  heart  of  things.  $ 

I  —The  Challenge.  | 
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BUILD  BETTER  HOME  LIFE 

"Is  it  not  possible  that  the  love  of  home  which  characterizes  our  people  is 
men  today  in  North  Carolinaa  is  to  create  mare  attractive  homfs  and  home  life 
for  our  younger  generation  and  to  instill  a  greater  respect  for  the  Sabbath. 
North  Carolina  has  always  been  a  home-loving  state  and  let  us  keep  it  so.  We 
have  no  desire  to  depart  from,  that  policy,,  for  our  homes  are  our  bulwarks 
against  outside  forces  that  tend  to  tear  down  character. 

"It  is  not  possible  that  the  love  of  home  which  characterizes  our  people  is 
responsible  for  less  crime  than  is  found  in  some  other  states?  Crime  preven- 
tion and  correction  are  demanding  the  attention  of  the  whole  nation  now. 

"We  are  told  that  the  place  to  attack  it  is  at  the  roots — the  child.  There 
would,  seem-no-  better  way  of  preventing  criminals  than  by  planting  in  the 
child  such  a  love  of  and,  respect  of  home  that  he  ivill  not  be  attracted  by  crime. 
Clubwom,en  should  never  rest  until  America  has  been  made  safe  for  the  next 
generation." — Mrs.  R.  H.  Latham,  President  of  Federated  Women's  Clubs  of 
North  Carolina. 


UNUSUALLY  FINE— THE  OCTOBER  ISSUE  OF  HEALTH 

BULLETIN 

The  last  issue  of  the  Health  Bulletin  carried  much  valuable  in- 
formation that  will  prove  very  helpful  to  any  layman  who  will 
spend  the  time  to  peruse  it.  In  fact  in  scanning  the  little  maga- 
zine for  suitable  reading  matter  for  The  Uplift  it  was  difficult  to 
choose  which  one  of  the  many  would  fit  into  the  work  of  this  insti- 
tution for  boys  who  come  here  with  no  knowledge  of  the  health 
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problems.  However,  we  selected  the  one  most  pertinent  to  the 
season  since  thousands  upon  thousands  of  children  are  now  enter- 
ing the  school  room. 

We  commend  to  all  lovers  of  child  life  the  article,.  "Value  of 
School  Health  Examinations"  taken  in  its  entirety  from  the  Health 
Bulletin.  We  have  the  urge  to  say  that  the  importance  of  material 
values,  in  the  way  of  handsome  school  buildings  and  equipments, 
also  the  cultural  aim  of  the  educational  program,  has  been  stressed 
to  the  elimination  of  "sound  mind  within  a  sound  body." 

Again  the  thought  comes,  if  necessary  to  educate  every  man's 
child,  rich  or  poor,  it  is  the  Christian  duty  to  look  after  the  health 
of  the  indigent  child  without  the  least  hope  of  receiving  medical- 
aid  to  make  him  physically  fit  to  meet  the  emergencies  of  life. 

From  the  Bulletin  we  copy, — "the  fit  will,  in  the  language  of  the 
street,  make  the  grade  and  the  physically  unfit  will  fall  by  the  way- 
side. Also  that  every  day  will  see  the  drama  of  the  fit  enacted  and 
every  day  will  the  tragedy  of  the  unfit  be  enacted." 

This  statement  is  sad  but  true.  A  waste  of  time,  a  waste  of 
state  funds  and  more  frequently  the  neglected  child  becomes  a  lia- 
bility to  the  state,  and  an  expensive  one. 

How  to  dispense  funds  wisely  continues  to  be  the  question.  Econ- 
omy frequently  reaches  the  danger  point,  making  true  the  old  ad- 
age of  "penny  wise  and  dollar  foolish."  However,  read  the  article — 
"The  Value  of  School  Examinations." 


THE  CHARM  OF  TRAVEL 

There  are  persons  peculiarly  gifted  with  the  charm  of  a  ready 
writer,  who  can  paint  word  pictures  on  paper  so  vividly  and  so  grip- 
pingly  interesting  that  you,  in  your  mind's  eye,  revel  in  the  scenes 
they  depict.  Such  a  person  is  Mrs.  Pauline  Cobb  Griffin,  of  Mor- 
ganton,  sister  of  Miss  Beatrice  Cobb,  owner  and  editor  of  the  Mor- 
ganton  News-Herald,  and  who  is  also  the  North  Carolina  commit- 
teewoman  on  the  Democratic  National  Committee. 

Mrs.  Griffin  spent  about  two  months,  this  summer,  in  foreign 
lands  and  visited  many  countries.     She  is  publishing  in  the  Mor- 
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ganton  News-Herald,  a  series  of  most  charming  and  fascinating 
articles  on  the  observations  she  made  in  the  various  countries  vis- 
ited. She  writes  beautifully  and  most  interestingly.  Many  his- 
torical facts  are  woven  into  the  lovely  and  smooth  flowing  rhythm 
of  her  delineations  of  places  and  peoples.  It  is  the  most  delightful 
description  of  a  foreign  tour  we  have  ever  read. 

We  hope  Mrs.  Griffin  will  be  induced  to  put  her  articles  into  book 
form.  It  would  be  a  most  valuable  addition  to  any  library,  and  af- 
ford entertaining  and  instructive  reading,  not  only  for  the  young, 
but  older  people  who  enjoy  a  work  of  art. 


THE  CABARRUS  DISTRICT  FAIR 

Just  as  we  are  writing  this  the  curtain  is  failing  on  the  Twelfth 
Annual  Cabarrus  District  Fair,  and  it  has  scored  as  in  the  past  a 
success  in  exhibits,  in  clean  shows,  also  for  its  unusually  tine  horse 
races  and  large  crowd.  We  went  out  for  one  day  and  from  every 
angle  we  found  a  fine  spirit,  good  cheer  and  commendation  for  the 
courage  of  the  sponsors  in  putting  over  this  colossal  undertaking 
for  the  benefit  of  the  community.  We  congratulate  and  commend 
the  spirit  that  conceived  the  Cabarrus  District  Fair.  We  have 
great  pride  in  the  past  achievements  and  hope  for  continued  inter- 
est and  bigger  things  for  the  1935  Cabarrus  District  Fair. 

By  the  way  just  to  let  the  officials  of  this  county  institution  know 
how  the  Jackson  Training  School  boys  appreciate  the  Cabarrus 
District  Fair,  with  all  of  its  activities,  will  tell  of  a  conversation 
with  one  of  our  very  smallest  boys.  While  this  little  fellow  was 
standing  near  the  writer's  desk,  apparently  showing  but  little  inter- 
est in  things,  the  conversation  happened  to  revert  to  the  Hallowe'en 
festivities.  In  the  course  of  the  thought  the  question  was  asked, 
"son  of  all  the  holidays  during  the  year,  at  the  Jackson  Training 
School,  which  do  you  enjoy  the  most?"  The  bright-eyed  youngster 
stood  all  attention  as  we  begun  to  mention  Hallowe'en,  Christmas 
and  so  on,  and  this  boy  with  all  of  the  emotions  of  any  normal  boy 
radiated  the  fullest  joy  of  a  boy's  life  as  he  answered  emphatically 
— the  "Fair."     It  is  enough  to  say  that  this  one  boy  echoed  the 
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sentiment  of  the  500  boys  at  the  Jackson  Training  School,  and  that 
is  a  great  compensation  for  the  sponsors  of  the  Cabarrus  District 
Fair  to  give  500  boys,  yes,  delinquent  boys,  one  day  of  joy. 

Also  the  following  business  concerns  of  Concord,  W.  B.  "Ward  and 
Co.,  Zeb  Cruse,  F.  M.  Youngblood,  E.  L.  Morrison  Co.,  Carolina  Ser- 
vice Co.,  and  the  Welfare  Department  did  a  most  charitable  act  in 
offering  their  trucks  to  the  School  for  the  specific  purpose  of  con- 
veying our  boys  to  and  from  the  Cabarrus  Fair  Grounds. 

Really,  this  was  a  most  thoughtful  and  considerate  thing  for 
these  busy  men  to  do,  and  the  joy  ride  to  the  Fair  Grounds  helped 
to  make  the  day  a  perfect  one. 

These  five  hundred  boys  wish  to  express  their  gratitude  to  these 
men,  who  once  were  boys,  and  know  the  boys'  problems. 


A  HOME  THE  OBJECTIVE 

The  superintendent's  column  in  the  Orphans'  Friend  is  always 
engaging,  giving  out  fine  thought  pertinent  to  child  welfare.  In 
this  last  issue  the  idea  incorporated  is  co-operation  upon  a  part  of 
every  officer  of  the  institution. 

The  superintendent  gleaned  this  thought  from  the  White 
House  Conference, — that  for  every  child  a  home  with  love  and  se- 
curity is  a  birthright,  therefore,  for  that  child  who  receives  foster 
care  the  aim  and  ambition  of  all  should  be  a  "home"  or  the  nearest 
substitute.  That  the  ultimate  aim  of  all  employees  of  children's 
homes  should  not  be  mere  ''tenders  of  children,"  that  the  responsi- 
bility is  not  just  policing  the  conduct  of  children,  and  engaged  in 
the  work  for  material  returns,  but  as  parents  inspire  the  finest  and 
best  models  of  living. 

Read  elsewhere  in  this  issue  of  The  Uplift  the  "Superintendent's 
Talk  to  Matrons  at  Weekly  Meetings,"  taken  from  the  Orphans' 
Friend.  The  interest  in  child  welfare,  with  the  exception  of  the 
orphanages  of  the  state,  has  been  emphasized  only  in  a  general  way 
in  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  therefore,  many  welfare  workers  in 
North  Carolina  are  novices  in  science  of  managing  the  child  with 
the  hope  of  getting  the  very  best  results.     There  is  much  to  learn 
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on  this  subject,  and  we  carry  these  references  to  child  life  for  all 
open-minded  and  welfare-minded  people. 


TUBERCULOSIS  AND  HOSPITALIZATION 

Dr.  P.  P.  McCain,  superintendent  of  the  North  Carolina  Sanator- 
ium, in  his  report  to  the  directors  at  the  biennial  meeting,  approved 
of  the  move  to  encourage  having  suitable  tubercular  units  in  Coun- 
ty Homes  throughout  the  state.  The  object  of  which  is  to  give 
those  in  need  of  treatment  a  perfect  rest  cure  while  waiting  to  be 
admitted  to  the  Sanatorium. 

Well,  the  suggestion  is  fine  but  will  it  prove  favorable?  We 
hardly  think  so.  Because  once  an  active  organization  of  women 
in  Cabarrus  County  tried  it  out  and  there  was  found  to  be  a  perfect 
aversion  to  be  classed  with  the  indigent  at  the  County  Home.  There 
are  people  who  will  accept  charity  but  very  careful  of  the  way  in 
which  it  is  to  be  given. 

Now,  it  might  be  feasable  to  convert  the  County  Homes  into 
County  Hospitals,  having  a  unit  for  the  tubercular  cases,  and  the 
project  would  not  then  have  a  suggestion  of  the  County  Home,  or 
the  savor  of  charity.  If  our  memory  serves  us  right  there  is  a 
hazy  recollection  of  this  plan  being  adopted  in  Vance  County. 

We  certainly  agree  that  the  war  on  the  White  Plague  must  be 
continued,  bcause  in  1933  there  were  2,103  deaths  in  the  state  from 
the  disease.  If  the  county  officials  of  each  county  were  to  get  to- 
gether, and  study  out  some  way  to  care  for  the  sick  from  any  cause 
a  more  satisfactory  plan  for  hospitalization  could  be  worked  out. 
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RAMBLING  AROUND 

By  Old  Hurrygraph 


IT  IS  BETTER 

"  'Tis  better  to  give  a  tiny  flower 

To    those    who    can     see     and 

know, 

Than  place  a  sheaf  of  roses  rare 

On  their  bier,  to  make  a  show. 

'Tis  better  to  say  one  loving  word 
To  those  who  can  hear  what's 
said, 

Than  make  a  speech  of  eulogy 
After  your  friends  are  aead." 


Most  anybody  can  be  a     "liberal" 
these   days— if   it   is   somebody   else's 
stuff  he  is  liberal  with. 
— o — 

In  some  places  they  are  tearing 
down  some  of  the  houses  to  save  tax- 
es. It  seems  to  me  the  bc-tter  plan 
would  be  to  tear  down  the  taxes  and 
save  the  houses. 

— o — 

It  is  a  vain  hope  to  please  all  alike. 
Let  a  person  stand  with  his  face  in 
what  direction  he  will,  he  must  ne- 
cessarily turn  his  back  on  one-half 
the  world. 

In  one  of  the  Texas  counties  an 
editor  is  running  for  sheriff.  This 
seems  to  be  nothing  more  than  fair, 
as  the  sheriff,  no  doubt,  has  frequent- 
ly run  for  him. 

— o — 

I  see  in  some  of  the  colleges,  young 
ladies  are  studying  dentistry.  When 
they  graduate  they  will  have  no  diffi- 
culty in  getting  near  the  gentlemen's 


lips.  Seriously,  dentistry  is  a  profes- 
sion where  the  practitioner  is  always 
looking  down  in  the  mouth. 
— o — 

Mussolini  says  he  wants  no  war, 
yet  he  is  going  to  raise  an  army  of 
8,000,000  men.  Guess  he  wants  this 
number  to  whip  any  nation  that  says 
he  is  not  honest  in  his  wants. 
— o — 

Appendictiis  seems  to  be  the  popu- 
lar disease  at  Hollywood.  They  say 
it  is  so  popular  that  every  contract 
with  a  movie  star  must  have  an  ap- 
pendix. 

— o — 

I  see  it  reported  that  a  pedestrian 
was  run  over  by  a  hearse  the  other 
day.  It  must  have  been  pretty  bad 
for  one  man  to  furnish  the  corpse  for 
another  man's  funeral. 
— o — 

Never  look  to  exclusively  political 
papers,  run  during  a  campaign,  for 
unbiased  reading-  matter,  to  give  you 
the  unadulterated  truth  on  import- 
ant matters  of  the  day.  They  are 
more  or  less  colored  and  swayed  in 
their  opinions,  on  the  side  they  repre- 
sent. You  might  as,  well  try  to  get 
wool  by  shearing  a  hydraulic  ram. 
— o — 

"Two  minds  with  but  a  single 
thought"  are  in  more  things  than 
love  and  marriage.  I  was  standing 
on  a  street  corner,  beside  a  blind  man 
who  was  jabbing  the  walk  with  a 
cane,  waiting  for  cars  to  pass,  and  I 
was  waiting,  too,  to  guide  him  across 
the  thoroughfare,  when  a  gentleman 
stepped  up  and  took  the  blind  man  by 
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the  arms,  saying,  "Can  I  help  you 
across?"  He  did.  That  was  civility 
and  kindness,  he  took  right  out  of 
my  hands,  but  the  blind  man  didn't 
*see  it. 

- — o — 
The  funny  papers  have  a  wonder- 
ful grip  on  the  youth  of  the  land.  I 
saw  a  mesenger  boy,  riding  a  wheel, 
pass  a  garbage  can.  He  saw  a  fun- 
ny paper  in  the  can.  He  wheeled 
back,  fished  it  out  and  sat  down  by 
the  can  to  devour  its.  contents.  And 
he  stayed  there  until  the  last  page 
was  scrutinized.  It  was  delight  to 
the  boy,  but  what  was  it  to  those 
waiting  on  him? 

And  old  negro  man  made  his  last 
installment  payment  on  his  farm. 
When  he  was  offered  the  deed,  he 
aid,  "Boss,  ef  hit  am  all  de  same  to 
you  I'd  much  rather  you'd  give  me  a 
mortage  to  de  place."  "Why,  Uncle 
Ben,  you  don't  seem  to  know  the  dif- 
ference between  a  mortage  and  a 
deed.  "Well,  maybe  not,  but  I  owned 
a  small  farm  once;  I  had  a  deed,  and 
the  Fust  National  bank  had  a  mor- 
tage, and  de  bank  got  de  farm." 
— o — 

It  seems  that  the  average  person 
in  this  country  does  not  have  a  great 
deal  of  confidence  in  those  people  who 
have  grown  immensely  rich,  and  do 
so  little  to  help  conditions  as  they 
now  are.  We  feel  that  you  are  al- 
ways not  only  able  to  get  "yours"  but 
but  you  get  a  large  portion  of  "ours." 
We  may  not  know  how  you  get  it,  but 
somehow  you  seem  to  get  it.  Like 
the  wife  seeking  a  divorce,  who  testi- 
fied that  before  marriage  her  hus- 
band r^aid,  "Nothing  would  be  good 
enough  for  her,"  and  after  marriage 


he  still  seemed  to  think  it  was. 

The  principles  of  greatness  should 
ever  be  in  the  minds  of  the  people. 
As  nations  go,  the  United  States  is  a 
very  young  country.  Where  we  have 
150  years  of  history  behind  us,  oth- 
er powers  have  thousands.  Yet  no 
nation  can  point  to  a  more  inspiring 
past — or  to  a  history  which  has  given 
finer  traditions.  America  sprang 
full-fledged  from  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  that  handful  of  patriots 
who  dedicated  their  lives  to  freeing 
us  from  foreign  monarchic  denomina- 
tion, and  to  establishment  of  a  Re- 
public which  should  have  as  its  guid- 
ing principles,  freedom,  equality,  che 
right  to  own  property  and  tb^  right 
to  happiness.  There  is  a  growing 
danger  that,  in  seeking  to  conquer  the 
perplexities  of  the  moment — "casual 
embarrassment"  in  the  life  of  a  na- 
tion, to  use  the  great  Jefferson's 
words — "we  shall  lose  or  weaken 
seme  of  those  traditions  which  our 
forefathers  bought  for  us  with  blood 
and  toil  and  self-sacrifice."  If  we 
solve  temporary  troubles,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  permanent  blessings,  the 
victory  will  be  hard  won  indeed.  If 
we  tamper  with  our  ideal  of  freedom, 
the  United  States  will  have  little  to 
look  forward  to  in  the  future.  Every 
American  should  resolve,  with  the 
deepest  sincerety,  to  do  all  he  can  to 
cherish,  to  protect,  and  to  continue 
these  principles  of  freedom — freedom 
of  press,  of  thought,  of  religion;  free- 
dom to  do  what  we  will  so  long  as 
ethers  are  not  injured  by  our  actions 
— which  have  made  our  country  the 
greatest  of  all  nations.  In  all  the 
welter  of  experiment  and  criticism 
that    envelopes    the    entire    world,   no 
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one  has  been  able  to  offer  a  pian  of  greatest  libertarian  documents     ever 

government   that   gives   the    ordinary  written — to    become    dead    letters,    or 

man  so  much  as  does  ours.     Are  the  are  they  to  continue  to   guide  us  in 

Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  the  future? 
the  Declaration  of  Independence — the 


It  is  indeed  easy  to  criticize,  to  find  fault  and  to  repeat  hear- 
say, but  what  does  it  all  amount  to  in  the  last  analysis  except 
that  he  who  indulges  the  practice  thereby  evidences  a  deter- 
ioration of  mentality  which  does  not  in  the  least  increase  his 
fitness  to  associate  with  the  rest  of  the  world. — Selected. 


THE  OLDEST  PRIMER  AND  OLD 
TEXTBOOKS 

(Smithfield  Herald) 


A  primer  printed  in  London  in 
1484  by  William  de  Machlinia,  has 
been  recently  found  and  the  discovery 
is  considered  an  important  biblio- 
graphical event.  This  book,  printed 
in  octavo  size  vellum  and  containing 
100  out  of  a  possible  108  leaves,  is 
said  to  be  the  earliest  book  printed 
with  illustrations  in  London.  This 
book,  which  was.  in  use  eight  years 
before  America  was  discovered,  is 
prized  by  a  London  book  shop. 

Doubtless  people  have  always  been 
careless  about  keeping1  textbooks. 
New  ones  are  written  which  take  the 
place  of  the  old  ones  which  are  dis- 
carded as  about  the  most  out  of  date 
book  one  can  possess.  But  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact  old  textbooks  even  though 


not  dating  back  to  1484,  are  interest- 
ing. A  few  months  ago  we  spent 
quite  a  little  time  examining  a  lot  of 
textbooks  which  were  in  use  35  or  40 
years  ago,  and  the  quaint  illustra- 
tions, the  arrangement  of  the  subject 
matter,  and  the  general  appearance 
of  the  books  were  full  of  interest  be- 
cause of  the  contrast  with  those  of 
today.  It  goes  without  saying  that 
our  present-day  text  books  are  far 
more  attractive  to  the  youngsters 
than  these  old  editions.  But  some  of 
our  modern  textbooks,  especially  the 
readers,  might  do  well  to  include 
seme  of  the  stories  which  present 
strong  lessons  in  character  building, 
which  helped  to  fix  the  ideals,  of  our 
elder  citizens. 
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SUPERINTENDENT'S  TALK  TO 
MATRONS 


By  C.  K.  Proctor  in 

In  the  "Children's  Charter",  as 
formulated  by  and  sent  out  by  the 
White  House  Conference,  the  third 
article  is  as  follows: 

"For  every  child  a  home  and  that 
love  and  security  which  a  home  pro- 
vides; and  for  that  child  who  must 
receive  foster  care,  the  nearest  sub- 
stitute for  his  own  home." 

I  have  been  thinking  about  this 
since  reading  it  and  attempting  to 
analyze  the  Oxford  Orphanage  in  the 
light  of  this  statement.  I  am  won- 
dering if  there  has  not  been  much  of 
the  idea  that  we  are  mere  "tenders  of 
children"  and  not  home-builders.  It 
is  just  this  that  I  want  to  talk  about 
this  morning. 

If  we  are  to  build  a  home  for  the 
children  who  aare  about  us,  it  means 
that  we  are  to  take  the  place  of  pa- 
rents. Personally  I  have  utter  con- 
tempt for  that  man  who  marries  a 
widow  with  children  and  requires 
them  to  call  him  "Daddy,"  ostensibly 
taking  the  place  of  a  father,  but  in 
reality  anything  else. 

You  and  I  are  dishonest  to  the 
Nth  degree  if  we  accept  a  position  at 
the  Oxford  Orphanage,  especially  in 
the  capacity  of  cottage  matron,  and 
allow  the  world  to  think  that  we  are 
in  the  place  of  parents  if  we  are  mere 
"tenders  of  children"  and  primarily 
interested  in  what  we  get  out  of  it  in 
the  way  of  material  things. 

Are  you,  as  cottage  matron,  build- 
ing a  home  for  those  boys  and  girls 
in  your  cottage  or  are  you  just  simp- 


The  Orphans'  Friend 

ly  using  your  efforts  to  see  that  they 
measure  up  to  certain  standards  Are 
you  a  police  of  their  conduct  or  are 
you  working  at  the  task  of  producing 
stability  in  character?  I  am  confi- 
dent that  in  the  pas,t  there  have  been 
both  sorts  at  the  Oxford  Orphanage 
and  I  would  not  flatter  myself  this 
morning  by  presuming  that  I  had  en- 
tirely eliminated  all  who  were  mere 
"tenders  of  children." 

I  shall  never  forget  a  question  ask- 
ed in  my  office  by  a  worker  in  regard  to 
a  new  cottage  matron,  whom  we  were 
about  to  employ.  The  question  was 
this:  "Can  you  manage  children?" 
I  had  in  mind  a  scene  in  a  circus 
where  there  was  a  woman  in  a  cage 
with  snapping  tigers  and  lions  with 
a  whip  in  one  hand  and  a  revolver 
in  the  other.  The  lions  in  the  cage 
performed  wonderful  tricky.  She 
managed  lions. 

I  do  not  think  a  mother  manages 
children — I  think  of  a  mother,  on  the 
other  hand,  as  one  who  inspires  char- 
acter and  self  control,  ever  grasping 
for  the  finest  and  best  models  of  high 
and  right  living;  one  whose  life  is  so 
beautiful  and  unselfish  that  growing 
boys  and  girls  kneel  at  her  feet  and 
call  her  blessed.  I  dc  not  think  of 
her  as  a  mere  "tender  of  children." 

To  my  mind,  the  greatest  need,  not 
only  for  youth,  but  all  the  rest  of  us, 
is  emotional  stability.  The  child's 
emotional  life  is  your  great  study  and 
mine.  If  there  were  among  us  one 
who  had  some  contagious  physical  dis- 
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ease    we    would    be   teiribly    alarmed.  brary?       Have  you  read  from  books 

Yet,  there  are  in  many  homes,  schools  and  magazines   on   the  campus?      Do 

and  various  other  institutions     work-  you   sit  down   in   private   conferences 

ers  who  unwittingly  play  havoc  with  with   boys   and   girls   in   an    effort  to 

the    mental    health    and    emotions    of  fathom  their  subjective  nature  and  to 

growing  childhood  about  them.  inspire  and  lead  them?     Are  you  in- 

The  longer  I  work  at  my  task,  the  telligent,  sympathetic,     well-informed 

more  I  realize  how  little  I  know.  I  am  parents  to  these  children,  or  are  you 

reading  and  studying  all  the  time.  mere  "tenders  of      children?"       May 

What  have  you  read  this     month?  ours    become,   not   an   institution,  not 

Have   you    been   to   the   workers'    Li-  an  orphanage,  but  a  HOME. 


HOW  FAR  GOODNESS  EXTENDS 

A  pastor  was  telling  me  today  of  an  instance  of  exception- 
al sympathy  and  service.  A  family  was  in  desperate  straits. 
They  had  many  needs  and  little  or  nothing  with  which  to  meet 
those  needs.  About  fifteen  miles  distant  there  lived  a  woman 
above  the  three  score  and  ten  age  and  she  heard  of  the  sad 
plight  of  this  family.  She  did  not  have  much  herself,  but  she 
began  to  look  around  to  see  what  she  could  spare.  She  had 
some  fruit  she  felt  she  could  get  along  without.  She  filled  a 
good-sized  basket,  and  started  out  on  foot.  She  covered  those 
long  miles,  gave  the  the  fruit  to  the  family  and  returned  the 
way  she  had  come.  Her  deed  of  mercy  was  not  published  to 
the  world,  at  least  not  by  herself.  But  it  became  known,  and 
it  is  not  strange  that  what  she  did  has  become  a  kind  of  me- 
morial to  her. 

There  are  good  people  in  the  world,  and  in  ways  that  are 
quiet  and  unobtrusive  they  are  making  many  hearts  glad. 
Want  and  suffering  would  be  greater  than  they  are  were  it  not 
for  helping  hands  that  are  glad  to  do  what  they  can.  If  that 
spirit  could  be  extended  some  tenfold  the  cases  of  dire  want 
which  are  daily  brought  to  our  attention  would  be  reduced  to  a 
minimum.  It  takes  no  lawyer  to  convince  any  of  us  that  there 
are  wealth  and  plenty  in  our  land.  There  are  a  hundred  ways 
to  prove  it.  At  the  same  time  in  the  same  community,  and  oft- 
en next  door,  there  live  people  whose  cupboard  is  bare  of  every 
satisfying  thing.  How  far  does  your  goodness  and  mine  ex- 
tend? The  plain  fact  is  our  light  shines  no  farther  than  our 
helpfulness  reaches. — Young  Folks- 
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THE  VALUE  OF  SCHOOL  HEALTH 
EXAMINATIONS 


By  N.  Thomas  Ennett,  M.  D., 
Mount  Airy,  N.  C,  in 

Recently  the  public  schools  of  this 
State  have  called  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  children  to  the  class- 
room. From  Murphy  to  Manteo  have 
they  come.  Some  from  the  hovel  and 
some  from  the  palace,  but  whether 
from  hovei  or  from  palace,  they  all 
come  as  wards  of  the  State.  Not  on- 
ly do  they  come  as  wards  of  the  State, 
but  between  the  ages  of  7  to  14  years 
they  are,  by  the  State  compulsory 
law,  compelled  to  come. 

Thousands  have  come  physically  fit 
and  will  be  equal  to  the  strain  of  the 
modern,  standardized  school  program, 
but  other  thousands  have  come  physi- 
cally unfit  and  will  be  unequal  to  the 
strain  of  this  standardized  school 
program.  The  fit  will,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  street,  made  the  grade; 
the  unfit  fall  by  the  wayside.  Every 
day  will  see  the  drama  of  the  fit  en- 
acted and  every  day  will  see  the  trag- 
edy of  the  unfit  enacted. 

If  you  were  to  ask  me  what  the 
school  child  needs  most,  I  would  not 
say  an  education.  I  would  say  his 
first  need  is  a  sound  body.  A  sound 
body  not  as  en  end  to  itself,  but  as  a 
means  to  an  end;  as  a  means  to  a 
sound  mind;  as  a  means  to  material 
success;  as  a  means  to  the  full  devel- 
opment and  enjoyment  of  the  finer 
things  in  life. 

The  ancients  knew  the  value  of  a 
sound  body.  Socrates,  the  Greek  phi- 
losopher, four  hundred  years  before 
Christ,  said:  "I  would  have  you  know 
that  neither   in   any    struggle  nor  in 
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any  kind  of  practical  life  will  you  get 
on  worse  because  you  have  brought 
your  body  into  a  good  condition." 
And  a  little  later,  Juvenal,  the  Roman 
poet,  pleaded  with  his  countrymen  for 
a  "sound  mind  in  a  sound  body."  So 
the  fact  that  mental  progress  and 
physical  health  are  closply  related  is 
no  new  idea  and  the  idea  is  not 
strange,  but  the  strange  thing  is  that 
we  continue  to  spend  billions  of  mo- 
ney on  beautiful  school  buildings  and 
on  teaching  service  in  an  effort  to 
create  or  develop  a  sound  mind,  and, 
practically,  ignore  the  matter  of  a 
sound  body.  But  our  conception  as 
to  the  value  of  health  is  beginning  to 
change.  Through  the  teachings  of 
the  up-to-date  private  physician,  and 
especially  through  the  literature  and 
clinics  cf  the  State  Board?,  of  Health- 
the  public  is  becoming  health  con- 
scious. Even  the  educator,  who  only 
a  few  years  back  said  that  the  first 
duty  of  the  school  was  to  teach  the 
three  R's.  is  now  declaring,  with 
equal  conviction,  that  health  is  the 
first  object  of  education.  And  the 
hopeful  part  of  this  is  that  his  atti- 
tude but  reflects  the  present  day  sen- 
timent among  all  well-informed  per- 
sons. However,  this  sentiment  has 
not  yet  crystallized  to  the  point 
where  State  appropriations  are  suf- 
ficient for  adequate  medical  work  in 
the  schools,  nor  has  the  average 
school  principal  been  willing  to  prac- 
tice what  he  preaches,  by  allotting 
on  his   daily  program  sufficient  time 
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to  health  end  hygiene  instruction  to 
really  make  health  the  "firsjfc  object 
of  education." 

At  last  we  are  learning  that  the 
health  of  the  child  determines  the 
health  of  the  adult;  that  the  sickly 
child  becomes  the  sickly  adult.  But 
we  did  nut  always  reason  thus.  Ii 
not  at  present,  certainly  in  the  recent 
past,  it  was  not  uncommon  to  hear 
neighbors,  when  discussing  defects  or 
disease  in  their  children  dismiss  the 
matter  lightly,  with  the  remark,  "Oh, 
well,  I  guess  he'll  outgrow  it." 

If  he  had  diseased  tonsils,  he'd  out- 
grow it;  if  he  had  a  chronic  cough, 
he'd  outgrow  it;  if  pale  and  bloated, 
he'd  otgrow  it;  if  suffering  from  mal- 
nutrition, he'd  outgrow  it;  if  troubled 
with  earache  and  running  ears  he'd 
outgrow  it;  if  suffering  with  head- 
aches and  blurred  vision,  a  result  of 
eye-strain,  he'd  outgrow  it;  if  suffer- 
ing with  pains  in  his  legs,  and  joints, 
so-called  "growing  pains,"  he'd  out- 
grow it.  In  fact,  it  was  so  much  eas- 
ier to  say  "he'd  outgrow  it"  than  it 
was  to  do  something  about  it,  that  ev- 
en the  physician  himself  may  not 
have  been  guiltless  in  this  respect. 

The  parent  failed  to  nderstand  that 
while  the  child  was  outgrowing  dis* 
eased  tonsils  his  heart  was  being 
damaged  beyond  repair;  that  while 
outgrowing  a  chronic  cough  he'd  be 
growing  into  consumption;  that  while 
outgrowing  a  pale  and  bloated  look 
hookworm  would  be  gnawing  at  his 
vitals,  retarding,  markedly,  both  phy- 
sical and  mental  growth;  that  while 
outgrowing  malnutrition,  his  body 
would  be  fertile  soil  for  the  germ  of 
tuberculosis;  that  while  outgrowing 
earache  and  running  ears,  he'd  grad- 
ually grow  into  permanent  deafness; 


that  while  outgrowing  headaches  and 
blurred  vision,  his  sight  would  be 
seriously  and  permanently  impaired; 
that  while  outgrowing  so-called 
"growing  pains,"  which  is  really  a 
rheumatic  infection,  he  would  devel- 
op rheumatic  heart  disease,  crippling 
his  heart  for  life.  Space  will  not  per- 
mit me  to  catalogue  all  of  the  diseas- 
es and  defects  the  child  is  supposed 
to  outgrow,  but  these  illustrations 
will  suffice.  The  picture  has  not  been 
overdrawn.  Indeed  it  is  conserva- 
tive, for  I  do  not  wish  to  alarm  but 
to  arouse. 

The  question  then  arises,  Can  these 
childhood  tragedies  be  prevented, 
and,  if  so,  how  and  by  whom?  Frank- 
ly, not  all  can  be  prevented,  but  many 
of  them  can  be  prevented. 

The  best  means  of  preventing  these 
tragedies  is  to  place  your  child,  es- 
pecially during  infancy  and  up  to 
school  age,  under  the  close  supervi- 
sion of  your  physician.  (When  this 
is  done  pre-school  clinics  will  be  un- 
necessary.) It  is  a  sad  fact,  but 
many  mothers  will  consult  the  doctor 
often  during  baby's  first  year,  but  af- 
ter that  this  little  human  plant  is  no 
longer  under  the  watchful  eye  of  the 
physician;  and  the  weeds  of  defects 
and  disease  begin,  insidiously,  to 
check  and  choke  its  growth,  and  be- 
fore mother  realizes  what  is  taking 
place  serious  and  perhaps  permanent 
damage  has  been  done.  We  Who  have 
done  medical  inspection  of  schools 
know  that  the  pronounced  defects 
which  handicap  many  children  in 
their  school  work  had  their  onset 
long  before  the  child  entered  school. 
After  the  family  physician,  the  next 
best  means  of  preventing  these 
school-child  tragedies,    and    they    are 
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tragedies,  is  universal  periodic  school 
medical  examinations.  And,  of  course, 
it  is  understood  that  this  means  den- 
tal as  well  as  medical  examination, 
for  no  health  examination  is  complete 
which  does  not  include  a  dental  ex- 
amination. If  it  is  true  anywhere  in 
the  realm  of  human  experience  that 
an  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  a 
pound  of  cure,  it  is  doubly  true  as  re- 
gards our  efforts  to  conserve  the 
health  of  the  child.  For  as  the  twig 
is  bent,  so  the  tree's  inclined. 

As  to  whose  business  it  is  to  pre- 
vent these  childhood  tragedies  I  be- 
lieve it  is  to  be  the  joint  responibility 
of  the  home,  the  family  physician,  the 
health  officer,  and  the  school.  These 
agencies  are  mentioned  in  the  order 
of  their  responsibility,  unless  we  place 
the  family  physician  first  and  the 
home  second. 

So  important  is  the  school  health 
examination  to  the  child's  health  and 
school  progres  that  no  superintend- 
ent, no  principal,  no  teacher,  and  no 
parent  in  this  Commonwealth  should 
be  satisfied  till  every  child  in  North 
Carolina,  from  the  mountain  to  the 
sea,  has  the  benefit  of  a  periodic 
school  medical  examination.  Of 
course  it  will  cost  the  State  money, 
but  it  will  yield  dividends  beyond  com- 
putation. And  I  do  not  mean  divi- 
dends in  health  only,  but  concomi- 
tantly, dividends  in  dollars  and  cents 
as  well.  Think  of  the  multitude  of 
repeaters  who  are  repeating  on  ac- 
count of  some  physical  defect;  for 
example,  deafness  or  poor  vision.  I 
mention  these  especially  because 
hearing  and  sight  are  our  chief  sen- 
ses in  learning.  It  is  estimated  that 
20  per  cent  of  the  24,000,000  school 
children  in  the  United  States  are  re- 


tarded in  their  studies,  and  that  one- 
third  of  the  retardations,  or  nearly 
2,000,000,  are  due  to  defective  vision. 
It  is  also  estimated  that  this  neglect 
of  the  eyesight  of  school  children 
cost  the  public  school  system  $130,- 
000,000  annually.  Based  on  popula- 
tion, this  means  that  the  retardations 
in  our  schools  from  defective  vision 
alone  is  costing  North  Carolina  an 
immense  sum  annually.  I  have  no 
figures  on  the  co^t  of  retardations 
due  to  deafness,  but  we  all  know  that 
impaired  hearing  in  the  school  child 
is  not  uncommon — in  fact,  about  3 
per  cent  have  defective  hearing — and 
that  deafness  is  a  serious  handicap  in 
school  progress. 

It  was  a  fine  thing  for  North  Caro- 
lina to  guarantee  an  eight-months 
school  to  every  child.  It  would  be 
finer  if  it  would  go  farther  and, 
through  medical  and  dental  examina- 
tions to  all  school  children,  with  free 
corrections  to  the  indigent,  guaran- 
tee, as  far  as  possible,  not  only  an 
eight  months  school,  but  eight  months 
school  progress.  At  present  it  is  an 
eight-months  school  with  less  than 
seven  months  progress.  And  it  can 
be  done  without  the  cry  of  State  med- 
icine. The  medical  profession  of 
North  Carolina  has  ever  been  pub- 
lic-spirited and  ready  to  serve  its 
people,  and  today,  as  in  the  past, 
are,  without  fanfare,  daily  ■  giving, 
without  reward  or  hope  of  reward, 
their  services  to  the  needy.  They 
knew  the  value  of  medical  examina- 
tions in  school  children;  they  look  up- 
on it  as  preventive  medicine,  and 
therefore  a  proper  function  of  the 
State;  but  they  very  properly  feel 
that  the  State  should  not  practice 
curative  medicine  for  those  who   are 
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able  to  employ  a  private  physician. 

The  school  medical  examination  is 
a  check-up  on  your  child's  health. 
From  it  you  learn  whether  or  not  he 
is  growing  and  developing  as  nature 
intended  that  he  should.  If  he  is 
not  so  developing  you  should  know  it, 
and  know  its  cause,  that  the  handi- 
cap, whatever  its  nature,  may  be  re- 


moved; for  obviously  the  examination 
alone,  however  well  done,  is  value- 
less unless  the  defect  or  diease  pres- 
ent is  corrected.  Health  is  Life's 
greatest  asset,  and  the  purpose  of  the 
school  medical  examination  is  to  give 
health  to  the  school  child,  and  give  it 
to  him  more  abundantly. 


Every  town  has  a  man  in  it  whom  no  one  has  ever  known  to 
work,  yet  he  seems  to  live  and  wear  presentable  clothes.  In 
each  case  it  is  town  mystery  how  he  does  it. — Selected. 


MILES  OF  BOOKS 


(Selected) 

Books  considered  unfit  for  public  ner, 
persual  are  locked  in  a  secret  cham- 
ber of  the  British  Museum  in  London, 
and  only  officials  have  been  inside  of 
that  part  of  the  building.  This  edi- 
fice probably  corresponds  to  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress  at  Washington, 
where  every  volume  that  has  been 
copyrighted  in  the  Lnited  States, 
may  be  seen. 

In  the  British  museum  there  are 
more  than  54  miles  of  book  shelves 
and  some  4,000,000  books,  some  of 
which  have  been  there  more  than  150 
years.  All  are  doomed  to  remain  in 
the  museum  forever.  A  copy  of  the 
books,  periodicals  and  papers  with  a 
London  imprint  must,  by  right  of 
law,  be  given  to  the  museum  author- 
ities. During  one  year  as  high  as 
286.861  newspapers  and  33,703  books 
and  pamphlets  amassed  in  this  man- 


For  those  who  know  its  secrets,  the 
museum  is  one  of  the  most  romantic 
places  in  London.  ■  Not  every  book 
cover  seen  by  the  visitor  in  a  tour  of 
the  miles  of  book  shelves  is  really  the 
back  of  a  book.  Secret  doors  are 
numerous,  and  the  pressure  of  a  con- 
cealed knob  often  causes  shelves  of 
apparently  ponderous  tomes  to  swing 
back  and  reveal  the  book  lined  study 
of  a  museum  official. 

There  are  reading  rooms  in  which 
the  visitor  may  peruse  certain  vol- 
umes under  the  eye  of  vigilant  at- 
tendants. There  are  the  rooms  in 
which  valuable  first  editions  are  kept, 
and  many  other  sections  of  unusual 
interest  that  may  be  overlooked  if 
one  is  not  acquainted  with  how  to  get 
about. 
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THE  QUEEN  MARY 


(N.  C.  Christian  Advocate) 

On   September  26,   "the      stateliest  The  "Queen 

ship  now  in  being/'  to  use  King 
George's  description,  was  launched 
with  fitting  ceremony  at  Clydebank, 
Scotland.  She  was  christened  the 
"Queen  Mary"  by  Queen  Mary  of 
England,  who  defied  precedent  by  giv- 
ing the  great  Cunarder  her  own 
name. 

Just  before  the  40,000  ton  hull  slid 
majestically  down  into  the  river 
Cart,  King  George  said: 

"This  ship  is  built  to  carry  the 
peoples  of  two  lands,  in  great  num- 
bers, to  and  fro,  so  that  they  may 
learn  to  understand  each  other. 

"Both  are  faced  with  similar  prob- 
lems, and  they  prosper  and  suffer  to- 
gether. May  she  in  her  career  bear 
many  thousands  of  each  race  to  visit 
each  other  as  students  and  return  as 
friends. 

"We  send  her  to  her  element  with 
the  good  will  of  all  nations,  as  a  mark 
of  our  hope  in  the  future.  She  has 
been  built  in  fellowship  among  our- 
selves. May  her  life  among  the 
great  waters  spread  friendship 
among  the  nations." 


Mary"  will  be  the 
larg-est  ship  of  all  the  seas  as  the 
following  facts  and  figures  indicate: 

Tonnage— 73,000. 

Length— 1,018  feet,  with  12  decks. 

Width — 118  feet  at  broadest. 

Height — 135  feet  from  keel  to  su- 
perstructure; 180  feet  from  keel  to  to 
top  of  the  forward  funnel;  234  feet 
from  keel  to  masthead. 

Cost— Nearly  $25,000,000. 

2,000  portholes  and  windows. 

750-foot  promenade  deck. 

Four  gets  of  engines,  totaling  220 
feet  in  length. 

Its  turbines  have  257,000  blades, 
each  hand  fitted. 

Throe  clashes — first,  tourist  and 
third. 

Speed  of  the  huge  liner  remains  a 
mystery.  She  will  provide  weekly 
service,  with  her  sister  ship,  between 
Southampton,  Cherbourg  and  New 
York.  Reservations  are  already  be- 
ing entered  for  her  maiden  voyage  in 
1936. 

England,  long  supreme  on  the  high 
seas,  obviously,  has  no  inclination  to 
surrender  this  supremacy. 


GOOD  MONEY 
If  you  don't  live  in  the  "tobacco  belt"  it  would  do  your  heart 
good  to  ride  through  the  country  and  hear  the  expressions  of 
happiness  that  come  from  the  lips  of  farmers  and  see  the 
smiles  on  their  lips.  Millions  of  dollars  are  flowing  daily  into 
their  pockets  and  automobile  salesmen  are  in  their  hey-day. 
But  the  happiest  of  all  probably  is  Governor  Ehringhaus  who 
went  to  bat  for  the  tobacco  growers  with  such  decided  success 
last  year  and  has  watched  prices  continually  on  the  rise  since. 

—"The  Capitol  Keyholes/' 
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FOG 

By  George  H.  Hall 


"It's  a  regular  pea-souper,  as  we 
say  in  London,  sir." 

Kenneth  Hubbard,  chief  wireless 
operator  of  the  round-the-world  liner 
Western  Star,  glanced  up  from  his 
instruments  at  the  deck-hand  who  had 
just  entered  the  cabin. 

"Make  you  think  of  home,  Smith- 
ers?"  he  asked  cordially. 

"That  it  do.  sir,  only  at  'ome  it 
doesn't  hoften  last  so  long  as  this.  It 
got  thick  yesterday  morning  an'  I 
'aven't  seen  a  blooming  thing  more 
than  five  feet  ahead  of  me  since.  The 
old  boat  seems  to  be  all  alone  in  the 
world.  I  don't  like  it.  Not  'alf,  I 
don't." 

"I  don't  like  it  either,  replied 
Sparks,  "only — "  His  remark  was 
cut  short  by  a  deep,  long-drawn  blast 
from  the  ship's  powerful  whistle. 
"Only  we're  not  alone,"  he  continued 
as  the  sound  of  the  whistle  died  slow- 
ly away.  "There  are  more  ships 
than  usual  arcund  here,  but  we  can't 
see  them.  That's  the  trouble.  I'm 
in  touch  with  all  of  the  liners  but  the 
tramps,  the  small  ones  without  wire- 
less; we  don't  know  anything  about 
them  until  we  hear  their  whistles." 

"And  then  they  may  be  too  near," 
supplemented  Smithers  with  a  shud- 
der. 

"No  use  to  worry,,"  said  tbe  oper- 
ator. "Here  are  the  latest  reports 
for  the  captain."  He  handed  the 
sailor  a  number  of  sheets  giving  the 
location  of  the  ships  with  which  he 
had  been  in  communication  by  radio. 

"I  wish  it  would  clear  for  'is  sake, 
I    do,"    declared    the    loyal    Smithers 


"  'Es  been  on  the  bridge  for  over 
twenty-four  hours  now  and  not  a 
wink  of  sleep." 

When  the  deck-hand  had  left 
Sparks  continued  to  "talk"  with  the 
ships  with  which  he  was  in  wireless 
communication.  All  in  the  region  of 
the  Grand  Banks  were  running 
through  the  fog  at  half-speed  but,  as 
yet.  there  had  been  no  accidents.  The 
Mohawk  of  the  ice  patrol  reported 
one  large  iceberg  floating  southward 
but  its  location  was  far  to  the  north 
of  the  present  position  of  the  West- 
ern Star.  No  need  to  worry  about 
ice.  Since  the  loss  of  the  Titanic, 
back  in  1913,  there  had  been  no  col- 
lisions with  iceberg's.,  thanks  to  the 
tireless  efficiency  of  tlvs  ice  patrol. 

Slowly  but  steadily  the  Western 
Star  forged  ahead,  the  fog-bound  si- 
lence broken  at  regular  two-minute 
intervals  by  the  deep-throated  boom 
of  the  steam  whistle.  Shortly  be- 
fore the  end  of  his,  watch  there  came 
snapping  through  the  air  a  broadcast 
message  from  land  that,  for  the  mo- 
ment, took  Sparks'  mind  entirely 
away  from  the  fog  and  the  perils  of 
the   ship's   present  situation. 

"Can  it  be?  It  surely  is!  It's  for 
our  ship's  carpenter,  old  Chips!"  In 
the  excitement  of  the  moment  Sparks 
spoke  his  thoughts,  aloud. 

"What  about  Chips?"  asked  Good- 
rich, the  second  assistant,  who  had 
just  entered  the  cabin. 

"Great  luck!"  exclaimed  Sparks 
joyfully.  "But  I  can't  tell  you  about 
it  yet.  I  must  talk  with  the  captain 
first." 
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"Well,  you've  got  mo  guessing,"  de- 
clared Goodrich.  "I'll  be  on  edge  till 
I  know  what  it's  all  about.  Howev- 
er, it's  four  o'clock.  I'll  take  over. 
Let  me  in  on  the  gooa  news  as  soon 
as  you  can." 

"I  surely  will,"  promised   Sparks. 

As  Sparks  stepped  out  onto  the  op- 
en promenade  deck  the  full  force  of 
the  surrounding  fog  closed  in  on  him. 
Hardly  could  he  see  the  rail  of  the 
ship  as  he  made  his  way  forward 
through  the  enshrouding  blanket  of 
mist.  The  subdued  lapping  of  the 
waves  against  the  hull  came  to  his 
ears  as.  if  from  a  long  way  off.  At 
regular  intervals  the  long  drawn  out 
"Who-o-o-"  of  the  whistle  seemed  to 
reach  out  across  the  water  as  if  seek- 
ing a  lost  world. 

When  he  reached  the  companion- 
way  leading  up  to  the  bridge  a  dim 
figure  emerged  from  the  fog.  It  was 
Smithers  carrying  a  huge  pot  of  cof- 
fee. "A  little  black  for  the  'old  man', 
sir"  explained  the  sailor,  "  'e  sure 
needs  it." 

Beneath  the  cockney  words  Sparks 
could  sense  the  sympathy  of  the  com- 
mon sailor  for  his  captain.  To  refer 
to  Captain  Chadborn  as  the  "old 
man"  meant  no  disrespect.  Rather, 
it  was  a  term  of  endearment,  for  as 
long  as  ships  shall  sail  the  seas  a 
good  captain  will  continue  to  be 
known  as  the  "old  man"  to  the  sail- 
ors. 

"I'll  take  it  up  for  you,  Smithers/' 
volunteered  Sparks.  "I  was  just  go- 
ing up  to  see  him  myself." 

"Thank  you  kindly,  sir.  I've  plen- 
ty to  do  below  but  I  couldn't  let  'im 
go  without  'is  coffee." 

The  appearance  of  Sparks  en  the 
bridge  with  the  steaming  pot  brought 


a  tired  smile  of  gratitude  from  the 
over-strained  captain  and  his  nearly 
exhausted  mates.  "It's  the  only 
thing  to  keep  a  man  up  a  time  like 
this,"  declared  the  captain  as  he  sip- 
ped the  hot,  black  beverage. 

"I  don't  like  to  break  in  just  now," 
apologized  Sparks,  "but  I  felt  sure 
you  would  want  to  see  this  at  once," 
and  he  handed  the  captain  the  mes- 
sage that  he  had  just  received. 

"Keep  both  eyes  open,  Wards- 
worth,"  the  captain  good  naturedly 
cautioned  the  first  mate  as  he  relax- 
ed his  vigil  to  read  the  radiogram. 
As  he  read  a  smile  of  both  pleasure 
and  mystification  for  a  moment  re- 
placed the  lines  of  strain  upon  his 
face.  "This,  will  be  great  if  it  really 
means,  our  Chips,"  he  declared. 

"It  must  mean  our  Chips,"  assert- 
ed Sparks.  "His  name  is  John  Scar- 
borough. He  told  me  once  that  he 
had  been  down  in  Texas,  and  we 
know  that  he  sailed  from  San  Fran- 
cisco on  the  Everglades  shortly  be- 
fore we  met  up  with  him  in  China. 
But  I  thought  I  should  speak  to  you 
before  telling  him  about  it." 

"Quite  right,  we']!—" 

"There's  something  blowing  off  the 
starbaord,  sir."  Second  mate  Shaw's 
voice  broke  into  the  conversation.  In 
an  instant  the  captain  was  at  his 
side,  all  intent,  as  he  strained  to 
catch  the  sound  of  any  vessel  that 
might  be  approaching. 

"There  it  is  again,"  said  Shaw  as 
the  faint  drone  of  a  whistle  came  to 
his  ears. 

"I  heard  it,"  acknowledged  Chad- 
born.  "Sounds  like  a  small  freighter. 
Probably  hasn't  any  wireless." 

"Can't  have,  sir,"  asserted  Hub- 
bard.    "I  checked  up  on  all  of  them 
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just  before  the  end  of  my  watch. 
There  is  no  ship  carrying  a  wireless 
within  twenty  miles  of  us."  Once 
more  the  sound  of  the  unknown  ship's 
whistle  came  through  the  fog.  It 
was  clearer  now.  "She  seems  to  be 
running  right  down  onto  us."  The 
captain  quickly  grasped  the  whistle 
cord  and  the  Western  Star's  power- 
ful siren  snapped  out  three  short  im- 
perative blasts.  The  reply  from  the 
other  ship  came  with  almost  deafen- 
ing sharpness  from  right  under  the 
the  starboard  bow.  "Hard  a  port!" 
yelled  Shaw  to  the  man  at  the  wheel. 

It  was  too  late.  From  the  impene- 
trable fog  the  bow  of  a  small  steam- 
er suddenly  emerged.  Before  the  big 
liner  could  respond  to  her  helm  there 
was  a  rending  crash.  "Struck  us  all 
right!"   shouted   Wardsworth. 

Then,  as  suddenly  as  it  had  ap- 
peared, the  form  of  the  small  boat 
drew  back  from  the  side  of  the  West- 
ern Star  and  was  once  more  lost  in 
the  fog.  Shaw,  at  the  full  power  of 
his  lungs,  hailed  the  unknown  adver- 
sary. "Who  are  you?  Are  you  dam- 
aged? Shall  we  stand  by?"  Ap- 
parently the  current  had  swept  the 
ships  rapidly  apart  for  no  reply 
reached  the  liner's  deck.  The  only 
sound  was,  the  wail  of  the  smaller 
boat's  whistle  growing  steadily  faint- 
er. 

"You  go  below,  Shaw,"  directed 
the  captain.  "See  what  damage  has 
been  done.  You  had  better  go  along 
too,  Hubbard.  I  ddn't  think  we  have 
been  badly  hurt  but  you  should  be 
ready  if  it  is  necessary  to  call  for 
help." 

A  hurried  examination  showed 
that  the  hull  of  the  Western  Star  had 
received  but  slight  damage  from  the 


collision.  A  gaping  hole,  well  for- 
ward on  the  starboard  side,  showed 
that  she  been  struck  just  above  the 
water  line. 

"Not  so  bad  as  I  feared,"  comment- 
ed Shaw  when  the  inspection  was 
finished.  "She  won't  take  in  any  wa- 
ter while  the  sea  is  as  calm  as  it  is 
now." 

"But  if  it  gets  rough?"  asked 
Sparks  anxiously. 

"Then  she'd  slop  in  considerable.  I 
think  if  I  have  the  men  rig  up  a  tar- 
paulin over  the  hole  we'll  get  along 
all  right.  We're  due  to  reach  Quaran- 
tine by  tomorrow  night." 

With  the  efficiency  of  a  capable 
commander  Shaw  issued  his  orders  to 
the  awaiting  crew.  They  were  soon 
working  with  great  activity.  Only 
when  he  directed  that  Black  should 
be  lowered  over  the  rail  to  do  such 
work  as  had  to  be  done  from  the  out- 
ide  was  the  firt  word  of  protest  rais- 
ed. It  came  from  the  old  carpenter, 
Chips. 

"Excuse  me,  Mr.  Shaw,"  he  ex- 
claimed in  an  injured  tone,  "but 
that's  the  carpenter's  job." 

"Of  course  it  is,  Chips,"  admitted 
Shaw,  "but  it's  a  hard  and  dangerous 
job  and  I  thought  ti  would  be  better 
for  a  younger  man  to  attend  to  it." 

The  old  carpenter  straightened  up 
resentfully.  "Has  there  ever  been  a 
job  on  this  ship,  Mr.  Shaw,  that  I've 
been  too  old  to  tackle?  I've  done  as 
many  tough  jobs  as  any  man  in  this 
crew  and  I'm  good  for  as  many 
more." 

"I'm  sorry,  Chip  s,"  exclaimed 
Shaw  hastily.  "I  certainly  didn't 
mean  to  hurt  your  feelings,  I  only 
wanted  to  make  things  as  easy  for 
vou  as  I  could." 
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"I  appreciate  that,  sir,  but  I  never 
was  one  to  take  things  easy."  As  he 
spoke  the  carpenter  bussed  himself  in 
adjusting  the  sling  and  a  moment  lat- 
er was  ready  for  his  perious  descent 
down  the  smooth  side  of  the  hull. 
"Let  her  go!"  he  shouted  to  the  men 
who  were  handling  the  lines.  Lightly 
he  rose  from  the  deck  at  the  end  of 
the  long  rope,  easily  the  boom  swung 
him  dangling  over  the  side  and  drop- 
ped him  slowly  down  toward  the  sur- 
face of  the  water.  "Way  'nought!'' 
came  the  stenotrian  voice  from  below. 
The  sling  stopped  its  descent  with  the 
old  man  suspended  just  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  waves. 

Tarpaulin  and  other  material  for 
patching  the  ship's  wound  rapidly 
followed.  Soon  Shaw  and  Sparks, 
from  their  post  above,  could  see  the 
form  of  the  ancient  carpenter  work- 
ing as  efficiently  and  steadily  as  any 
younger  man.  Suddenly  they  uttered 
a  cry  of  dismay.  Without  warning 
the  rope  carrying  the  sling  snapped 
short.  Spai'ks  saw  Chips  strike  the 
water  and  for  a  moment  disappear. 
Then  the  white  head  of  the  carpenter 
emerged  from  the  water  while,  al- 
most quicker  than  he  could  think, 
Sparks  seized  a  lifebuoy  and  hurled 
it  as  accurately  as  possible  toward 
the  struggling  figure  in  the  water. 
Already  Chips  was  nearly  obscured 
by  the  fog  but  it  seemed  to  Sparks 
that  he  saw  the  old  man  clutch  at  the 
sight.  Sparks  could  not  be  sure, 
buoy  before  he  pas?ed  entirely  from 

Of  one  thing  he  was  sure.  He  could 
not  let  his  old  friend  be  thus  desert- 
ed. Cap,  coat  and  shoes  were  quick- 
ly shed  as  he  ran  rapidly  along  the 
deck.  At  the  after  end  of  the  prom- 
enade the    boy     drew     a     long,     deep 


breath,  then  plunged  far  out  from  the 
ship  in  the  direction  in  which  Chips 
had  vanished. 

The  height  of  his  dive  carried  the 
young  operator  deep  down  into  the 
sea  and,  with  powerful  strokes,  he 
was  clear  of  the  wash  of  the  ship  by 
the  time  he  came  to  the  surface.  As 
he  shook  the  water  from  his  eyes  he 
searched  in  vain  for  a  trace  of  the 
missing  carpenter.  All  was  blank 
around  him.  Even  the  ship  itself  had 
been  swallowed  up  in  the  fog.  From 
a  long  way  off  he  could  hear  hoarse 
words  of  command  and  the  faint  rat- 
tling of  davits.  A  boat  was  being 
lowered.  He  would  soon  be  picked 
up.     But  where  was  Chips? 

With  all  his  strength  Sparks  shout- 
ed. "Chips!  Chips!"  The  fog  flung 
back  the  echo  of  his  words.  "Chips' 
Chips!"  Dimly  he  could  distinguish 
the  sound  of  oars,  in  their  locks.  But 
no  reply  from  the  object  of  his  search 
reached  his  ears.  With  straining 
muscle  he  swam  doggedly  in  the  di- 
rection in  which  he  believed  his 
friend  had  been  carried.  Persistently 
he  shouted,  but  no  reply.  Where 
could  Chips  be.     He  must  find  him. 

The  sound  of  oars  came  more  clear- 
ly now.  The  boat  was  drawing  near- 
er. Then,  without  warning,  the 
bow  of  the  boat  broke  suddenly  from 
the  fog  directly  behind  him,  almost 
upon  him.  The  oarsmen  had  not  yet 
seen  him.  Sparks  tried  to  shout  a 
warning.  Before  his  lips  could  form 
the  words  one  of  the  long  oars  shot 
forward  then  came  down  with  crash- 
ing foi*ce  upon  his  head.  The  sea, 
the  boat  and  all  around  spun  for  an 
instant  in  one  blinding  whirl.  Then 
he  knew  no  more. 

When    he    regained      consciousness 
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Sparky  was  lying  in  his  own  berth 
on  board  the  Western  Star.  Through 
the  port  hole  he  could  see  that  the 
sun  was  shining  brightly  across  the 
water.  It  was  morning.  The  motion- 
told  him  that  the  ship  was  again  run- 
ning at  full  speed.  As  he  started  to 
rise,  Dale,  his  first  assistant,  entered 
the  cabin. 

"Well,  how  are  you  feeling  now?" 
he  called  out  cheerily.  "All  light 
again?" 

"Sure.  I'm  all  right,  but  how 
about  Chips?"  demanded  Sparks  anx- 
iously.    "Did  they  find  him?" 

A  shade  of  sadness  passed  over 
Dale's  boyish  face.  "No,  Sparks,"  he 
confessed,  "they  didn't.  We  hung 
around  that  spot  for  hours.  Chad- 
born  had  three  boats  out  and  refused 
to  give  up  until  every  possible  hope 
was  gone.     Old  Chips  is  lost." 

In  silence  Sparks  listened  to  the 
sad  report.  So  Chips  was  gone. 
Lost!  The  words  brought  accusation 
to  his  mind.  He  had  failed.  Oh, 
why  couldn't  he  have  reached  the  old 
man  before  it  was  too  late? 

"You  did  all  you  could,"  Dale  as- 
sured him.  "We  all  did  for  we  have 
all  learned  to  respect  and  love  the 
brave  old  Chips." 

"Well,  I  must  get  back  on  the  job," 
said  Sparks  at  last.  "I  should  have 
gone  on  at  midnight.  Why  didn't  you 
call  me?" 

Dale  gave  a  sympathetic  laugh. 
"You  were  hardly  in  shape  for  work 
last  night.  Goodrich  and  I  were  only 
too  glad  to  split  your  watch  between 
us.  Now  you  had  better  get  some 
breakfast.  You  can  take  your  regu- 
lar turn  at  noon." 

Breakfast?  Sparks  felt  no  interest 
in  breakfast.       He  still  felt  that  he 


had  failed  in  not  aving  Chips,  im- 
possible as  that  had  been.  It  was 
to  be  a  sad  homecoming  indeed.  The 
fog  of  the  Banks  was  a  thing  of  the 
past  but  his  mind  was  still  in  a  deep 
fog  of  sorrow  and  perplexity.  Pain- 
fully he  managed  to  eat  a  little  of 
the  choice  dishes  which  the  steward 
urged  upon  him. 

Slowly,  as  the  eight  bells  of  noon 
rang  out,  he  took  his  place  at  the  key. 
After  all,  his  work  must  go  on.  He 
must  still  do  his  bit,  but  the  joy  of 
working  was  completely  gone.  With 
the  accuracy  of  drudgery  he  handled 
his  routine  duties.  Messages  were 
received,  replies  sent,  vessels  were 
spoken.  For  over  an  hour  Sparks 
labored  automatically  at  the  key. 
Then  there  came  a  call  that  was  like 
the  breaking  of  the  sun  over  a  fog- 
bound sea.  It  was  from  the  U.  S- 
Cutter,  Seneca.  She  was  calling  the 
liner  Wetern  Star.  "Have  you  lost 
a  man?"  came  the  words  through  the 
air. 

"We  have,"  replied  Sparks  in 
breathless  hope.  "Have  you  found 
him?" 

"We  picked  up  an  old  sailor  in  the 
fog  off  the  Banks  last  night,"  the 
Seneca  replied.  "He  was  so  over- 
come by  his  stay  in  the  water  that  he 
has,  only  now  sufficiently  revived  to 
tell  us  who  he  is.  Says  he's  the  car- 
penter of  your  ship." 

"Indeed  he  is,"  Spark's'  hand  at 
the  key  fairly  trembled  with  joy  as 
he  tapped  out  the  words.  "Is  he  all 
right?" 

"Oh,  he's  all  right  now,"  the  Sene- 
ca's operator  assured  him.  "We  are 
bound  into  New  York  and  ought  to 
overhaul  you  by  late  afternoon.  We 
will  put  him  aboard  at  Quarantine." 
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"O.  K."  responded  Sparks.  Then, 
with  a  fervent,  "Thank  God!"  he 
summoned  a  deck  hand  to  take  the 
good  news  to  the  captain. 

As  the  afternoon  drew  to  its-  close 
the  Western  Star  reached  New  York 
Quarantine  and  dropped  her  anchor 
to  await  the  arrival  of  the  health  of- 
ficer. But  for  Sparks  any  interest  in 
the  home-coming  was  overshadowed 
by  his  eagerness  to  see  the  old  car- 
penter again.  Since  the  end  of  his 
watch,  at  four  o'clock,  he  had  paced 
the  after  deck  and  with  powerful 
glasses  searched  intently  for  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  Seneca.  At  last  he 
had  seen  a  dim  line  of  smoke  on  the 
far  horizon.  From  this  had  gradual- 
ly emerged  the  masts,  then  the  stack 
of  the  oncoming  cutter.  Now  she 
was  rapidly  overtaking  the  Western 
Star. 

Hardly  was  the  big  liner's  anchor 
down  when  the  smaller  drew  up 
alongside.  Sparks  with  the  captain 
stood  near  the  top  of  the  rope  ladder 
that  had  been  lowered  over  the  side. 
On  board  the  Sneeca  two  uniformed 
Sailors  led  a  white-haired  old  man  to 
the  foot  of  this  ladder  and  carefully 
assisted  him  to  ascend. 

As  he  reached  the  deck  Chips  was 
caught  in  an  affectinoate  embrace  by 
Captain  Chadborn.  "Well,  well,  we 
are  glad  to  see  you  back,"  he  roared 
heartily.  If  he  had  noticed  any 
change  in  Chips^  his  manner  did  not 
betray  it.  Then  he  turned  the  old 
fellow  over  to  Sparks.  ''Sparks  has 
some  bully  good  news  for  you,"  he 
announced  gladly.  "You  tell  him  all 
about  it,  Sparks." 

"It's  good  of  you  all  to  be  glad  to 
see  me  back,"  Chips  responded  faint- 
ly but   his  tone  was    chat   of   a   man 


who  is   both  tired   and      discouraged. 
Something  was  certainly  wrong. 

"Come  up  to  my  cabin,"  suggested 
Sparks  as  he  took  his  old  friend  af- 
fectionately by  the  arm.  "It's  won- 
derful to  have  you  back." 

"Take  a  seat,"  Sparks  invited 
when  they  had  reached  the  seclusion 
of  the  radio  cabin.  Chips  sank  wear- 
ily into  the  proffered  chair. 

"Tell  me,  what's  the  matter?"  ask- 
ed Sparks  in  increasing  anxiety. 

"I'm  done  for,"  replied  Chips  dole- 
fully. 

"What  do  you  mean,  done  for?" 
Surely  such  an  admission  could  not 
have  come  from  the  strong  man  that 
the  carpenter  had  always  been. 

"Well,  it's  like  thi  lad,"  the  words 
came  slowly  and  sorrowfully.  "I'm 
through!  When  a  man  can't  stand 
floating  around  in  the  water  for  four 
or  five  hours  it's  time  for  him  to 
quit.  I'm  getting  old.  Nothing  left 
for  me  now  but  some  old  sailors' 
home." 

"Bosh!  Chips,"  exclaimed  Sparks 
hoping  to  cheer  the  man  up.  In  his 
dismay  at  the  carpenter's  discouraged 
attitude  the  great  news  that  he  was 
holding  in  store  had  momentarily 
sjipped  from  Sparks'  mind.  Now  he 
recalled  it.  "By  the  way,  Chips,  you 
told  me  once  that  you  owned  some 
land  down  in  Texas." 

"Lots  of  good  that  will  do  me  now. 
It's  nothing  but  a   desert." 

"Well,  I  have  a  wireless  from 
Tucker  and  Trent,  New  York  law- 
yers.    Do  you  know  them?" 

"Yes.  They're  my  lawyers.  At 
Least,  they  bought  that  land  for  me. 
I  suppose  they  want  more  money  for 
taxes." 

"Not       exactly,"       Sparks       smiled 
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broadly  as  he  handed  the  carpenter  a 
number  of  sheets  of  paper.  "Read 
these." 

"Haven't  my  glasses  here.  You 
read  them  for  me,"  begged  the  car- 
penter. 

"The  first  is  a  broadcast.  The 
firm  of  Tucker  and  Trent  were  trying 
to  locate  one  John  Scarborough,  ship's 
carpenter.  Last  known  to  have  sail- 
ed on  the  steamer  Everglades,  from 
San  Francisco." 

"That's  me,"  admitted  Chips.  "If 
they  don't  want  taxes  they  must  want 
something." 

"They  do,"  announced  Sparks  tri- 
umphantly. "They  want  to  know  if 
you  will  sell  that  land  for  seventy- 
five  thousand  dollars!  Oil  has  been 
struck  on  it." 

For  a  full  minute  the  old  carpenter 
gazed  speechless  at  the  papers  con- 
taining the  wonderful  message.  Then 
he  wasn't  a  derelict  after  all!  "What 
did  you  tell  them  lad?"  he  firally  ask- 
ed. 

"I  couldn't  speak  for  you,  Chips, 
and  before  I  could  get  hold  of  you  we 
had  the  collision  and  you  were  lost. 
This  afternoon,  as  soon  as  you  were 
reported  safe,  I  got  in  touch  with  the 
lawyers  and  told  them  that  you  would 
be  able  to  speak  for  yourelf  tonight. 


They  promised  to  wait.  I  can  reacfe 
them  now.     What  shall  I  say?" 

"What  can  I  say  but  yes?"  The 
tears  were  slowly  running  down  the 
bronzed  cheeks  of  the  old  man  but  he 
was  now  sitting  up  straight  in  his 
chair,  his  whole  attitude  alert  and 
alive.     He  was  the  old  Chips  again. 

Hubbard  did  not  notice  the  tears 
for  his  own  eyes  were  misty.  His 
hand  played  joyfully  at  the  key.  "I 
got  them,"  he  announced  a  few  min- 
utes later.  "They  say  the  money; 
will  be  ready  just  as  soon  as  you  sign 
the  papers  in  the  morning." 

Any  reply  that  Chips  might  have 
made  was  drowned  out  by  a  deep 
blast  of  the  ship's  whistle.  So  intent 
had  the  men  been  on  their  transac- 
tions that  they  had  not  ■  noticed  that 
the  Western  Star  had  had  pulled  up 
her  anchor  and  slowly  pushed  up 
through  the  Narrows,  across  the  busy 
upper  bay,  and  had  entered  the  lower 
reaches  of  the  Hudson.  She  was 
now  whistling  for  her  pier.  She  was 
home. 

In  silence  the  two  seamen.  Chips  of 
the  old  and  Sparks  of  the  new,  grasp- 
ed hands  in  a  clasp  that  made  spoken 
words  unnecesary.  They  too  were 
home. 


It's  not  the  size  of  the  dog  in  the  fight;  it's  the  size  of  the 
fight  in  the  dog. 

Ever  see  a  little  dog  clean  up  on  a  big  one?  Just  because  he 
had  a  little  more  of  the  same  spunk  and  aggresiveness — a  little 
more  fight  in  him? 

Many  a  little  business  has  licked  a  bigger,  older  competitor, 
just  because  it  had  a  little  more  of  the  same  spunk  and  ag- 
gresiveness— a  little  more  plain,  low-down  fight. 

— News,  Van  Nuys,  Cal. 
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MUST  BE  HERE  YET 


(Lexington 

Hayden  Gunter,  an  expert  miner, 
■who  is  now  exploring  an  old  gold 
mine  near  Jamestown,  N.  C,  states 
that  "when  gold  was  first  discovered 
in  California  in  1849  with  its  free 
claims,  thirty  thousand  North  Caro- 
linians, including  the  cream  of  the 
mining  industry,  left  within  a  period 
©f  thirty  days  to  cross  the  plains, 
thereby  practically  writing  finis  to 
the  privately  owned  gold  mining 
properties  in  this  fair  state.  Since 
1849,  other  than  a  period  of  copper 
production  during  the  Civil  War.  min- 
ing has  become  a  lost  art  here." 

Mr.  Gunter  said  that  most  of  the 
data  on  gold  mining  in  North  Caro- 
lina has  been  lost.  The  state  never 
kept  accurate  records  of  mining  and 
since  its  decline  has  done  almost 
nothing  towards  a  genuine  revival  of 
the  lost  art.  Mining  engineers  of  to- 
day can  only  wonder,  he  said,  of  the 
methods  used  so  profitably.  But  they 


Dispatch) 

do  know  that  processes  have  been 
evolved  that  promise  to  bring  the 
millions  of  hidden  North  Carolina 
wealth  into  use  if  they  can  be  put 
into  operation. 

Beehtler  in  his  mint  at  Rutherford- 
ton  is  known  to  have  coined  as  much 
as  $25,000  worth  of  gold  in  a  single 
week.  Much  gold  was  taken  to  mints 
at  Philadelphia  and  elsewhere,  even  to 
Charlotte,  where  the  old  mint  build- 
ing stood  so  many  years  a  curiosity 
until  it  was  moved  to  make  room  for 
a  postoffice  addition  a  year  or  so  ago. 
Still  other  shipments  of  gold  were 
sent  to  England  and  minted  into 
coins  of  the  British  realm,  Mr.  Gun- 
ter states. 

It  is  not  at  all  likely  that  the  gold 
of  Davidson  and  adjoining  counties 
was  exhausted.  Operations  were  not 
extensive  enough  for  that.  It  seems 
merely  to  have  been  abandoned  and 
in  effect  forgotten. 


J.  E.  Williamson,  the  well-known  photographer  of  undersea 
pictures,  returned  to  New  York  from  the  West  Indies  a  couple 
of  weeks  ago  and  brought  with  him  a  photograph  of  submarine 
flora  which  he  had  taken  at  a  depth  of  six  fathoms  in  the  wa- 
ters off  the  Bahama  Islands.  The  picture  was  presented  to 
the  governor  the  Bahamas,  who  was  in  New  York  last  week, 
and  it  has  been  announced  that  the  scene  of  this  undersea  pic- 
ture will  be  used  for  a  new  air-mail  stamp  soon  to  be  prepared 
for  the  Bahama  Islands.  If  this  actually  does  happen  it  will 
be  the  first  time  that  we  have  ever  seen  an  under-the-sea  pic- 
ture on  a  postage  stamp. — Selected. 
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INSTITUTION  NOTES 


Our  farm  forces*  have  just  about 
completed  harvesting  the  hay  crop.  A 
late  cutting  of  lespedeza  was  gather- 
ed this  week  for  the  purpose  of  sav- 
ing seed  for  next  year's  crop. 


Lloyd  Stevens,  of  Guilford  Cot- 
tage, who  was  recently  allowed  to  go 
to  Durham  in  the  care  of  Mr.  George 
Clark,  Boys'  Commissioner,  for  a 
tonsil  operation,  returned  to  the 
School   last  Wednesday. 


The  farming  activities  at  the 
Training  School  now  consist  largely 
of  gathering  sweet  potatoes  and  pre- 
paring land  for  small  grain.  Our 
sweet  potato  crop  this  year  has  every 
indication  of  being  up  to  the  usual 
standard. 


In  passing  the  hog-lot  on  a  recent 
frosty  morning  we  noticed  a  number 
of  "porkers'"  in  fine  condition,  which 
immediately  turned  our  thoughts  and 
appetites  to  fresh  pork  sausage  and 
snare-ribs. 


Our  dairyman  reports  that  we  have 
about  thirty  fine  calves  at  present. 
Some  of  these  will  replenish  our  herd 
while  others  will  be  slaughtered  from 
time  to  time  and  issued  to  the  cottage 
homes. 


Rev.  Walter  Goodman,  paster  of 
the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Kan- 
najpolis,  conducted  the  service  at  the 
Training  School  last  Sunday  after- 
noon. Following  the  recitation  of  the 
First  Psalm  and  the  Lord's  Prayer, 
led  by  one  of  the  boys,  Rev.  Goodman 
read  for  the  Scripture  Lesson,  a  part 
of  the  third  chapter  of  Ezekiel. 

Taking  for  his  text  Ezekiel  3:    15, 

"I  sat  where  they  sat,"  the  speaker 
made  one  of  the  best  talks  heard  here 
in  some  time  In  the  course  of  his 
remarks  he  showed  the  boys  how 
they  could  profit  by  putting  themsel- 
ves in  the  other  fellow's  place. 

He  cited  how  the  children  of  Israel 
were  greatly  troubled.  They  were  in 
captivity;  their  king  was  in  prison 
and  his  eyes  had  been  put  out,  all  of 
which  happened  to  them  because  they 
had  gotten  away  from  God. 

God  then  called  on  Ezekiel  to  go 
to  those  people,  saying,  "Tell  them  to 
turn  back  to  Me  and  I  will  turn  back 
to  them."  At  first  Ezekiel  did  not 
want  to  go,  but  later  he  went  down  to 
the  river  where  the  Israelites  were 
being  held,  where  he  says.  "I  sat 
where  they  sat."  He  pondered  over 
the  duty  God  had  called  him  to  do, 
and  then  as  he  thought  of  his  peo- 
ple in  their  distress,  he  pictured  him- 
self in  their  place,  after  which  he 
obeyed  God  and  delivered  His  mes- 
sage to  the  erring  children  of  Israel. 

Selfishness,  said  Rev.  Goodman, 
causes  more  trouble  between  men 
than  anything  else.  The  reason  why 
Ezekiel  hesitated  to  do  God's  bidding 
was  because  he  was  selfish.  Just  as 
soon   as   Gcd   caused   him   to      forget 
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himself  he  hastened  to  help  his  peo- 
ple. 

The  speaker  further  stated  that 
selfishness  is  about  the  worst  thing' 
that  can  enter  into  the  hearts  cf  men, 
and  that  Jesus  came  into  the  worid 
that  men's  hearts  might  be  free  from 
selfishness. 

Disorder  in  government,  said  Rev. 
'Goodman,  is  caused  by  selfishness, 
but  when  we  begin  to  put  ourselves  in 
the  other  fellow's  place,  our  social 
troubles  will  be  over. 

The  speaker  then  pointed  out  that 
at  the  outbreak  of  the  World  War  in 
Europe,  call  for  help  came  from  the 
Red  Cross  and  other  similar  organi- 
zations, but  our  people  didn't  pay 
much  attention  to  the  call.  Then 
"when  our  boys  got  into  the  struggle, 
they  rushed  to  contribute.  Which 
shows  how  different  our  viewpoint 
becomes  when  we  put  ourselves  in  the 
other  fellow's  place,  when  "we  sit 
■where  he  sat." 

In  conclusion,  Rev.  Goodman  stated 
that  it  is  our  responsibility  to  help 
ethers  in  any  way  we  can.  The  world 
is  full  of  hatred,  just  because  men  do 
not  know  each  other.  How  different 
life  would  be  if  we  too,  could  say 
with  Ezekiel,  "I  sat  where  they  sat." 


A  recent  visit  from  Obie  Sims,  one 
of  our  old  boys,  calls  to  mind  a  very 
unique  record  made  by  the  Sims  bro- 
thers, Sylvester,  Harry  and  Obie 
both  during  their  stay  at  the  School 
and  the  success  they  have  attained 
since  leaving  us. 

They  are  the  sons  of  a  widow  liv- 
ing in  Charlotte,  who  was  left  with 
seven  children.     At  a  very  early  age 


these  boys  had  gotten  out  from  un- 
der the  control  cf  their  mother,  and 
it  was  not  long  until  they  were  taken 
in  hand  by  the  city  authorities.  They 
were  charged  with  various  misde- 
meanors ranging  from  petty  larceny 
to  stealing  automobiles,  and  were 
finally  sent  to  the  Training  School. 

The  ages  of  these  boys  at  the  time 
of  commitment  and  the  duration  of 
their  stay  are  as  follows:  Sylvester 
was  admitted  September  10,  1919  at 
the  age  of  thirteen,  and  spent  three 
years,  four  months  and  twenty  days 
at  the  institution;  Harry  entered  the 
School  April  24,  1920  at  the  age  of 
ten  years,  and  spent  three  years,  four 
months  and  twenty  days  here;  Obie 
entered  the  School  July  23,  1926,  at 
the  ag-e  of  nine  and  remained  here 
five  years,  eleven  months  and  seven 
days. 

These  boys  made  excellent  records 
while  here.  Their  conduct  immedi- 
ately began  to  show  improvement, 
they  became  good  workers  and  they 
made  great  progress  in  their  studies, 
especially  Obie,  the  youngest  of  the 
trio,  who  entered  the  first  grade  upon 
being  admitted  to  the  School  and  had 
advanced  to  the  seventh  when  he  was 
paroled. 

All  of  these  lads  have  turned  out 
to  be  line  outstanding  young  men. 
They  are  all  six  feet  tall,  well  musc- 
led and  proportioned  and  are  good 
physical  specimens  of  clean  living. 
We  regret  that  we  do  not  have  a  cut 
of  these  three  brothers  to  further 
substantiate   this   statement. 

Since  leaving  the  School  the  Sims 
beys  have  made  rapid  advancement 
in  the  industrial  field.  Harry  is  now 
superintendent  of  the  dyeing  depart- 
ment of  the  Charlotte  Knitting  Com- 
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pany  and  has  been  with  this  firm  for 
two  years.  Obie  is  following  the 
same  line  of  work  and  is  employed  in 
the  same  plant,  working  under  his 
brother,  and  has  been  there  about  one 
year. 

Sylvester,  who  works  for  the  Frie- 
burg  Dye  Plant,  at  Rock  Hill,  S.  C, 
has  built  a  home  in  that  city  and 
seems  to  be  a  fixture  there. 

Upon  leaving  the  School,  Sylvester 
and  Harry  were  fortunate  to  have 
gotten  under  the  influence  of  Mr.  G. 
H.  Dabbs,  of  the  DuPont  Laboratory, 
Charlotte,  who  taught  them  the  fine 
points  of  the  dyeing  industry. 

Quite  frequently  members  of  our 
staff,  when  visiting  Charlotte.  run 
across  the  Sims  boys,  who  always 
greet  them  cordially  and  never  fail 
to  inquire  about  friends  at  the  School. 
A  brief  conversation  is  all  that  is 
necessary  to  convince  one  that  there 
are  no  more  ardent  supporters  of  the 
Training  School  and  its  work  than 
these  three  young  men. 

If  the  people  of  Charlotte  and 
Mecklenburg  County  have  accom- 
plished nothing  more  than  the  recla- 
mation of  these  three  lads,  they  will 
have  been  amply  repaid  for  the  ex- 
penditures made  in  the  erection  of  a 
cottage  home  at  the  School.  We  are 
deeply  grateful  for  the  valuable  as- 
sistance they  have  rendered  in  the 
past,  and  it  is  very  pleasing  to  note 
many  evidences  of  their  continued  in- 
terest in  the  youth  of  the  state. 


Last  Sunday  seemed  to  be  Kannap- 
olis  Day  at  the  Jackson  Training 
School.  Immediately  following  the 
service    in    the    auditorium     so      abiy 


conducted  by  Rev.  Walter  Goodman, 
of  Kannapolis,  it  was  our  privilege 
to  enjoy  a  splendid  concert  by  the 
Kannapolis  Band. 

Mr.  R.  G.  McGuirt,  leader  of  tnis 
group  of  fine  musicians,  is  a  director 
of  vast  experience,  having  directed 
an  army  band  overseas  during  the 
World  War.  At  the  close  of  the  con- 
flict he  returned  to  the  "Towel  City" 
and  under  his  skilful  leadership  the 
Kannapolis  Band  has  taken  its  place 
among  the  best  bands  in  the  South. 

In  addition  to  being  a  splendid 
band  director,  "Sheriff"  is  a  big- 
hearted  fellow.  He  is  a  great  lover 
of  boys,  especially  the  youngsters  at 
the  Training  School,  and  never  passes 
up  an  opportunity  to  contribute  to 
their  amusement.  It  seems  that  his 
musicians  have  caught  the  same  spir- 
it, for  he  tells  us  his  "boys"  always 
voice  unanimous  assent  whenever  a 
trip  to  the  School  is  proposed. 

On  previous  occasions  the  members 
of  the  band  appeared  in  civilian  at- 
tire, but  last  Sunday  they  were  re- 
splendent in  new  uniforms  consisting 
of  black  coats,  light  blue  trousers, 
trimmed  with  white  braid,  and  white 
caps,  something  on  the  order  of  Ma- 
rine uniforms,  which  added  greatly  to 
their  appearance. 

The  following  program  consisting 
of  stirring  marches,  overtures  and 
popular  numbers,  thrilled  our  boys 
for  nearly  an  hour: 

March  —  "Royal   Decree"  —  Eng- 
lish. 

Overture — "Symbol      of      Honor" — 
Skaggs. 

Fox  Trot— "The  Last  Round-Up" 
—Hill. 

Waltz— "Let  Me  Call  You  Sweet- 
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heart"  —  Friedman,  (vocal 
solo  by  Harris  Rainey). 

Fox  Trot — "Darktown  Strutters' 
Ball"— Brooks. 

Comedy  Number — Imitation  of  a 
Little  German  band  by  the 
"Hungry  Five,"  consisting 
of  Messrs.  Owensby,  Sea- 
parks,  Gabriel,  Peel  and  Dry. 

March — "Mount  Morris" — Mey- 
ers. 

Overture — "World  War  Medley" 
— Lake. 

March  —  "Cyrus  the  Great" — 
King. 

One  of  the  feature  numbers  of  this 
program  was  the  rendition  of  "Dark- 
town  Strutters'  Bali"  in  which  Mr.  J. 
C.  Harmon  took  his  place  in  front  of 
the  band  and  showed  the  boys  just 
how  a  snare  drum  should  be  played. 
The  youngters  were  all  attention  as 
he  so  cleverly  manipulated  the  drum- 
sticks, producing  all  sorts  of  rolls, 
breaks  and  other  tricks  of  the  drum- 
mer's art. 

The  Little  German  Band  comedy 
feature  brought  forth  great  peals  of 
laughter.  These  fellows  headed  by 
Mr.  Owensby,  a  former  merr>ber  of 
our  staff,  call  themselves  the  "Hungry 
Five"  and  their  humorous  antics  dur- 
ing the  playing  of  two  short  numbers 
were  highly  amusing. 

In  these  days  of  questionable  stage 
and  screen  productions  it  is  a  real 
pleasure  to  listen  to  a  program  such 
as  the  one  rendered  here  last  Sunday 
afternoon,  and  we  wish  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  extend  to  Mr  McGuirt 
and  the  members  of  his  band,  the 
deepest  appreciation  of  both  the  boys 
and  the  officials  of  the  Training 
School,    assuring    them    at    the    same 


time  a  most  cordial  welcome  any 
time  they  find  it  convenient  to  visit 
us. 


Another  red  letter  day  in  the  lives 
of  the  boys  at  the  Training  School — 
the  annual  trip  to  the  Cabarrus  Dis- 
tirct  Fair  last  ThurSjday — has  passed 
into  history,  and  what  a  day  it  was! 

For  weeks  our  youngsters  had  been 
living  in  delightful  anticipation  of 
this  event,  but  when  their  hopes  seem- 
ed shattered  by  an  all  day  rain  on 
Wednesday,  many  were  the  sad  ex- 
pressions noted  on  their  faces.  In 
all  sections  of  the  campus  groups  of 
boys  could  be  seen  eagerly  scanning 
the  stormy  skies,  wondering  what 
kind  of  weather  the  morrow  would 
bring. 

Thursday  dawned  bright  and  fair 
and  at  nine  o'clock  a  number  of 
trucks,  generously  donated  by  busi- 
ness firms  of  Concord,  arrived  at  the 
School,  and  in  a  little  while  the  joy- 
ride  to  the  Fair  Grounds  was  under 
way. 

Arriving  at  the  Fair  Grounds  v/e 
found  that  the  wtorm  of  the  previous 
day  had  left  in  its  wake  great  pools  of 
mud  and  water  up  and  down  the  Mid- 
way. Employees  were  rushing  about 
scattering  load  after  load  of  sawdust 
and  shavings  and  by  noon  the  pas- 
sages through  the  Midway  were  in 
fair  condition,  and  soon  our  little  ar- 
my of  about  450  khaki-clad  boys  was 
taking  in  all  the  sights. 

While  waiting  for  the  Midway  at- 
tractions to  open  we  looked  over  the 
display  in  the  exhibit  hall,  and  it  was 
pleasing  to  note  that  the  Training 
School  booth  attracted  considerable  at- 
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tention.  Here  were  displayed  choice 
products  of  our  farm  and  gardens, 
samples  of  the  work  done  in  the  vari- 
ous vocational  departments,  and  a 
very  interesting'  collection  from  each 
of  the  seven  class  rooms.  Outstand- 
ing among  the  latter  were  a  blue 
print  of  the  entire  Jackson  Training 
School  plant,  drawn  by  Bernard 
Griffin,  of  the  third  grade,  an  a  plas- 
tic map  of  the  Byrd  Antaractic  Ex- 
peditions, by  J.  B.  Grooms,  of  the 
seventh  grade. 

After  visiting  the  cattle,  poultry 
and  rabbit  exhibit  we  retired  to  a 
grove  on  the  edge  of  the  Fair 
Grounds  where  dinner  was  served,  the 
"eats'"  having  been  conveyed  from 
the  School  by  truck. 

After  dinner,  through  the  kindness 
of  Dr.  T.  N.  Spencer,  secretary  of  the 
fair  association,  and  Mr.  Rubin 
Gruberg,  owner  of  the  entertainment 
features,  the  boys  were  issued  passes 
t;o  the  various  shows  and  rides,  which 
proved  a  wonderful  addition  to  the 
day's  pleasures. 

We  were  then  admitted  to  the  en- 
closure within  the  race  track  where 
the  horse-racing  and  free  acts  were 
enjoyed  to  the  fullest  extent.  The 
rain  of  the  previous  day  made  the 
track  somewhat  heavy,  but  despite 
this  fact  we  witnessed  a  number  of 
exciting  races.  The  youngsters  lost 
no  time  in  choosing  favorites  and  as 
the  horses  came  down  the  home- 
stretch they  were  cheered  lustily. 

In  addition  to  the  complimentary 
admission  to  the  different  attractions, 


our  boys  enjoyed  many  other  features 
of  the  Fair  by  reason  of  having  a  lit- 
tle spending  money,  either  furnished 
by  folks  at  home  or  earned  by  special 
work  for  the  officers  and  matrons. 
This  sum  totaling  nearly  a  hundred 
dollars  was  issued  to  the  boys  to  be 
spent  under  the  supervision  of  cot- 
tage officers,  giving  them  an  oppor- 
tunity to  enjoy  '"hot-dogs,"  pop,  bal- 
loons and  other  trinkets,  that  appeal 
to  small  boys  on  such  occasions. 

Promptly  at  five  o'clock  the  same 
trucks  which  carried  our  crowd  in 
the  morning,  appeared  at  the  en- 
trance and  a  group  of  tired  but  hap- 
py youngsters  returned  to  the  School 
shortly  before  six  o'clock. 

We  cannot  refrain  from  making 
some  comment  on  the  way  our  boys 
conducted  themelves  on  this  trip. 
There  may  have  been  some  slight  in- 
fractions of  the  rules,  due  more  to 
the  excitement  of  the  day  than  the 
wilful  desire  to  disobey  orders,  but  as 
a  whole  our  group  of  youngsters 
seemed  to  appreciate  the  many  cour- 
tesies extended,  and  in  passing 
through  the  great  throng  congregated 
st  the  Fair  we  heard  many  remarks 
as  to  how  well-beheavtd  our  boys 
were  and  how  glad  the  folks  felt  be- 
cause they  were  able  to  enjoy  this 
great  occasion. 

Truly  it  was  a  big  day  for  our  boys 
and  to  the  officials  of  the  Fair  As- 
sociation and  to  all  others  who  con- 
tributed to  their  pleasure  we  wish  to 
express  our  thanks  for  their  kindness 
in  making  such  enjoyment  possible. 


Hard  things  are  put  in  our  way,  not  to  stop  us,  but  to  call 
out  our  courage  and  strength. — Selected. 
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OCTOBER 


*  October — Month  of  Hallowe'en, 
%  Brings  with  it  a  sense  so  keen, 
*|<  It  makes  one  shiver  with  delight, 
|*  Braving  winds  with  frosty  bite. 

*  Faces  ruddy  and  a  cheery  smile, 

$  Makes  October  worth  our  while. 

*  — Selected. 
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HALLOWE'EN 

The  autumn  wind— oh,  hear  it  howl! 
Without — October's  tempest  scowl, 
As  he  troops  away  on  the  raving  'wind, 
And  leaveth  dry  leaves  in  his  path  behind, 

With  oi  [  t — withou  t, 
Oh,  hear  him  shout, 
He  is  making  the  old  trees  bare ; 

Oh,  cruel  he, 

To  the  old  oak  tree 
And  the  garden  hedges  fair! 
Oh,  a  wild  and  tyrannous  king  is  he 
When  he  playeth  his  frolic  in  every  tree 
And  maketh  the  forest  bare. 

I  know  that  a  tyrannous  rod  is  his 
When  he  maketh  the  forest  bow; 
But  worse,  far  worse  are  his  tyrannies, 
For  he  ta/meth  the  spirit  now! 

Without — withou  t, 

Oh,  hear  him  shout? 
October  is  going  away! 

'Tis  the  night — the  night 

Of  the  grave's  delight, 
And  the  ivarlocks  are  at  their  play; 

Ye  think  that  without 

The  wild  winds  shout, 
But  no,  it  is  they — it  is  they. 
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The  spirits  are  pulling  the  sere  dry  leaves 

Of  the  shadowy  forest  down; 

And  hoivl  the  gaunt  reapers  that  gather  the  sheaves, 

With  the  moon  o'er  their  revels  to  frown. 

To-morrow  ye'll  find  all  their  spoils  in  your  path, 

And,  ye'll  speak  of  the  ivind  and  the  sky; 

But  oh,  could  ye  see  them  tonight  in  their  wrath, 

I  ween  ye'd  be  frenzied  of  eye! 

— Selected. 


HALLOWE'EN 

"Since  early  times  the  last  day  of  the  month  of  October  has  been 
called  'Hallowe'en  or  All  Hallow  Even',  and  of  all  the  nights  in  the 
year,  including  Fridays  which  come  on  the  the  thirteenth,  this  is 
the  one  in  which  supernatural  influences  most  prevail.  It  is  the  oc- 
casion for  the  celberation  of  elves,  gnomes,  fairies  and  witches. 

"Hallowe'en  is  a  curious  Christian  belief  and  filled  with  supersti- 
tions. Ancient  Romans  long  before  the  Christian  era  held  a  feast 
on  the  first  of  November,  dedicated  to  Pomona,  the  goddess  of 
fruit  and  seeds.  About  that  time,  the  Druids  annually  celebrated 
their  autumn  festival  of  gratitude  to  the  sun.  It  was  a  sort  of 
Thanksgiving.  They  believed  that  on  this  night  Tamen,  the  Lord 
of  Death,  summoned  all  the  souls  which  had  ceased  to  live  during 
the  year  to  sentence  them  again  for  the  new  coming  twelve  months. 
People  often  prepared  sacrifices  of  gifts  and  prayers  to  try  to  in- 
duce Tamen  to  deal  gently  with  their  souls  at  the  judgment.  So, 
down  through  the  years  Hallowe'en  has  been  held  as  a  day  of  su- 
perstition." 


DAVID  LIVINGSTONE 

It  was  in  1840,  at  the  age  of  27  years  that  Livingstone  left  Scot- 
land, risking  the  wilds  of  Africa  with  the  hope  of  showing  the  sav- 
ages of  that  benighted  region  the  light  of  true  living."  If  any  mis- 
sionary ever  endured  hardships,  Livingstone  did,  and  he  bore  them 
with  great  fortitude. 
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He  blazed  the  way,  a  tour  of  700  miles  through  an  unknown  re- 
gion, inhabited  by  the  savage  and  infested  by  wild  beast,  m  a  wagon 
and  more  frequently  on  horseback.  He  studied  the  language  of  the 
tribes  so  he  could  better  minister  to  the  sick  in  every  conceivable 
form.  It  was  in  this  manner  he  won  the  love  and  confidence  of  this 
race,  also  by  mingling  and  communing  with  them  in  a  social  way 
just  as  if  they  were  his  own.  Besides  he  studied  the  human  needs, 
such  as  a  more  abundant  supply  of  water  and  greater  vegetation, 
and  other  things  that  had  a  greater  appeal,  helping  in  every  way 
possible. 

There  was  one  peculiarity  practiced  by  the  savage  tribes,  strange 
and  unaccountable,  and  that  was  the  different  tribes  named  them- 
selves after  animals.  For  instance,  the  Bakwena  tribe,  means  the 
"People  of  the  Crocodile"  and  the  Bakhatla,  the  "People  of  the 
Monkey"  and  so  on.  In  these  sections  Livingstone  lived  as  helper 
and  friend,  often  transforming  barren  spots  into  beautiful  villages 
surrounded  by  trees,,  beautiful  green  grass  and  gardens  yielding  a 
bountiful  supply  of  vegetables. 

Also  at  the  home  fireside  as  well  as  around  the  camp  fires  Liv- 
ingstone never  failed  to  teach  the  life  of  Jesus  Christ.  But,  there 
was  one  outstanding  instance,  his  miraculous  escape  from  a  lion, 
that  made  the  natives  feel  the  missionary  had  power  from  some 
source  not  comprehended.  The  lion  in  the  jungles  of  Africa  was 
a  menace  to  the  savage,  they  stood  in  perfect  fear  at  all  times  of 
being  attacked.  It  was  not  unusual  for  an  entire  flock  of  sheep  to 
be  killed  by  the  "king  of  beasts." 

The  alert  missionary  knew  that  if  one  lion  was  killed  the  others 
would  take  fright  and  probably  never  return  to  that  district.  So 
one  day,  after  the  slaughter  of  many  sheep  by  the  beasts,  Living- 
stone assembled  many  of  his  bravest  men.  The  fight  was  desper- 
ate betwen  beast  and  man  for  a  while,  the  shots  were  sufficient  on- 
ly to  infuriate  rather  than  to  kill,  so  while  Livingstone  unaware 
was  reloading  his  gun  the  wounded  lion  pounced  upon  him,  throw- 
ing him  to  the  ground.  But,  by  the  grace  of  God,  even  when  the 
natives  stood  terror-stricken,  one  of  the  natives  fired,  getting  the 
attention  of  the  beast,  and  with  effect  another  threw  his  javelin. 
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The  exhaustion  from  the  bullets,  spear  and  fight  ended  the  life  of 
the  beast  and  thereby  saved  Livingstone,  but  he  was  severely 
wounded. 

For  more  than  32  years  did  Livingstone  continue  to  be  doctor, 
explorer,  teacher,  gardener,  and  above  all,  gospel  preacher,  giving 
himself  body  and  soul  to  help  the  African  people.  He  continued  in 
service  till  too  weak  to  walk.  His  black  servant  would  often  help 
by  carrying  him  on  his  shoulder. 

Finally  he  was  found  by  his  bodyguard  in  the  attitude  of  prayer ; 
he  had  made  his  last  journey;  he  had  crossed  the  river  that  men 
call  death.  His  body  was  borne  by  his  faithful  servants  to  the 
coast,  then  carried  to  England  and  in  Westminster  Abbey  rests  the 
body  of  Livingstone,  who  lived  that  others  should  inherit  eternal 
life.  The  moral:  Which  is  the  most  soothing,  to  live  to  give  life, 
or  live  for  material  gain  ? 


AN  INFORMAL  AFFAIR 

There  will  be  given  in  the  state  of  Kentucky  a  ball  commemorat- 
ing the  birth  of  the  greatest  pioneer  of  the  country,  Daniel  Boone, 
on  the  2nd  of  November.  The  governor  of  Kentucky  surmises  that 
when  Daniel  Boone  was  roaming  Kentucky  he  had  patches  on  his 
pants,  therefore,  the  grand  ball  sponsored  by  the  governor,  com- 
memorating the  200th  birthday  of  the  pioneer,  will  be  entirely  de- 
void of  all  formality. 


THE  GOOD  THINGS  OF  LIFE 

Most  everybody  is  looking  for  the  good  things  of  life.  If  they 
are  not  looking  for  them,  they  are  wishing  for  them.  And  wishing 
for  them  is  father  to  the  thought. 

The  good  things  of  life,  the  things  that  make  life  worthwhile  and 
happy,  are  not  so  many.  It  is  not  great  wealth.  The  real  good 
things  may  be  summed  up  thus : 

•Our  days  are  to  be.  filled  with  work  we  love,  and  the  rest  that 
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comes  after.  Good  books  to  read.  Firm  and  joyous  courage.  Mu- 
sic, lilting  songs  and  laughter.  Delight  of  flowers  and  birds,  and 
each  glimpse  of  beauty  in  a  beautiful  world.  Memories  of  good 
deeds  done.  Honest  words  and  a  stalwart  faith  to  duty.  Wise, 
unselfish  hearts  of  mothers  and  wives.  The  confidence  and  luxury 
of  loyal  friends,  and  the  joy  of  serving  others.  Love  that  shall  en- 
dure to  the  end  of  life.  The  paths  of  higher  achievements  and  the 
soul's  deep  knowledge  that  there  is  a  God,  and  that  He  ruleth  well. 


FACTS 

During  the  colonial  clays  manufacturing  was  discouraged,  if  not 
actually  prohibited,  by  the  English  Government.  The  mother 
country  wanted  the  colonies  as  her  exclusive  market  for  her  manu- 
factured products,  also  as  a  source  of  supply  of  raw  materials  for 
her  factories. 

It  is  a  known  fact  that  after  the  Revolution  North  Carolina,  and 
other  states,  especially  those  of  the  south,  continued  their  agricul- 
tural activities  almost  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  industries.  The 
manufacturing  interests  were  of  the  rudimentary  character  and 
largely  done  by  hand. 

The  evolution  of  the  textile  developments  have  expanded  by 
leaps  and  bounds  till  the  Piedmont  section  leads  in  manufacturing. 
It  requires  almost  a  million  horse  power  of  energy  to  turn  the 
wheels  and  operate  the  machines  in  the  industrial  plants  of  North 
Carloina.  During  the  past  thirty-year  period  the  power  require- 
ments of  the  state  increased  almost  six  fold,  not  to  mention  the 
power  used  for  lighting  houses,  city  streets  and  all  public  buildings 
and  countless  other  things  possible  to  do  with  electricity. 


The  slogan  for  all  who  drive  an  automobile  is  to  "watch-the-oth- 
er-fellow."  The  death  toll  for  this  year  reached  450  at  the  end  of 
July  and  is  expected  to  reach  a  1,000  before  the  end  of  the  year. 
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RAMBLING  AROUND 

By  Old  Hurrygraph 


KEEP  CHEERFUL 

"Whatever  the  task  that  life  may 
ask. 
It  can't  be  done  by  shirking. 
If  it's  yours  to  do,  you  won't  get 
through 
By  any  way  but  working. 
It    may    look    tough.     Don't    let 
that  bluff, 
Discourage  you,  or  scare  you, 
But  just  begin,  then  wade   right 
in, 
And  don't  let  worry  snare  you. 
The   biggest   task   that   life   may 
ask, 
Yoii'll  find  is  not  so  fearful, 
If  you  just  grin,  and  wade  right 
in, 
And  keep  on  being  cheerful." 


on 


the 


The    spiciest     books     now 
market  are  the  cook  books. 
— o — 

Many  a  wife  will  knit  her  brows 
when  her  husbands  socks  need  darn- 
ing. 

Did  you  ever  stop  to  think  that  you 
are  liable  to  run  into  people  who  know 
as  much  as  you  do — and  sometimes  a 
little  more? 

— o — 

Throughout  the  land  many  a  tooth 
has  a  gold  crown.     The  probability  is 
that  is   as   near   some   of  the  owners 
will  come  to  wearing  one. 
— o — 

It  is  stated  that  Louisiana  has  had 


fewer    earthquakes    than    any      other 
State.     But  Louisiana  has  Huey  Long 
and  that  makes  up  for  it. 
— o — 

There  are  some  people  who  think 
the  world  is  growing  worse.  But  can 
anyone  recall  how  long  it  has  been 
since  women  wore  chignons  and  rats 
in  their  hair. 

— o — 

Judging  from  the  weather  we  have 
had  quite  recently,  the  frost  is  on  the 
pumpkin,  and  has  also  touched  the 
persimmons.  The  season  for  "  'sim- 
mon  beer  and  pum'kin  pie"  is  on  the 
way. 

— o — 

When  gas  was  first  introduced, 
there  are  numerous  instances  where 
people  met  their  death  by  blowing  it 
out.  Now-a-days  they  step  on  it,  and 
it  is  equally  as  disastrous  as  in  days 
gone  by. 

— o — 

I  am  told  that  a  man  is  in  America 
from  France  to  make  Americans 
snail  conscious.  Probably  he  is  an 
expert  snail  teacher  from  the  way 
France  treats  her  foreign  war  debts. 
But  has  he  seen  America  at  a  busy 
crossing  during  the  rush  hour. 
— o — 

Editors  seem  to  be  in  a  class  to 
themselves.  They  appear  safe,  so 
far.  Haven't  heard  of  a  single  one 
being  kidnapped.  There  was  a  story 
in  the  papers,  some  years  ago,  where 
a  burglar  entered  an  editor's  resi- 
dence, and  before  he  could  get  out 
the  editor  had  robbed  him  of  all  the 
loot  he  had  in  his  possession.     Since 
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that  time  I've  never  heard  of  an  edi- 
tor being  molested. 

— o — 
A  paper  that  publishes  cross-word 
puzzles  comes  to  my  desk  with  its 
puzzle  caption  "Cross-Road  Puzzles." 
It  may  be  a  typographical  error,  but 
I  think  it  is  a  lucky  strike.  Some  of 
the  cross-roads,  with  signs,  are  as 
puzzling  as  a  cros^s-word  puzzle,  and 
cross-road  puzzles  are  as  puzzling  as 
cross-roads,  when  you  come  to  them, 
if  you  do  not  know  your  roads. 

Seventy-three-year-old  Senator  G. 
W.  Norris,  of  Nebraska.,  is  always 
looking  out  for  something  new.  His 
latest  effort  is  a  plan  to  change  Ne- 
braska's present  two-chamber  legisla- 
ture into  one  small  body  of  men,  as 
far  removed  from  politics  as  possi- 
ble. He  says  present  legislatures  are 
too  cumbersome.  This  seems  radical 
to  most  of  us.  But  he  has  given  us 
something  to  think  about. 
— o — 

It  is  possible  that  our  farmers  are 
coming  to  see  that  their  best  chance 
for  relief  lies  in  their  own  efforts. 
They  have  the  instrument  of  progress 
ready  at  hand — the  Farm  Co-opera- 
tive. It  is  permanent.  It  is  non-po- 
litical. It  does  not  have  to  seek  tem- 
porary benefits  at  the  expense  of 
permanent  good.  Farm  legislation  is 
passed  and  repassed,  administrations 
come  and  go,  but  soundly  established 
Co-ops  remain.  Out  of  the  farmer's 
own  work,  reflected  in  co-operative 
actions  and  policies,  will  come  real 
and  permanent  farm  progress. 

What  this  country  needs  more  than 
anything     else     now     is     confidence. 


Thosvo  who  seek  to  destroy  confidence 
to  advance  their  own  ends,  are  the 
real  enemies  of  the  common  welfare. 
It  is  as  unfair  to  say  that  because  one 
banker  failed  his  trust  all  bankers 
are  crooked,  as  it  would  be  to  point 
to  a  public  official  who  accepts  a 
bribe  and  say  all  public  officials  are 
of  the  same  stamp.  In  both  business 
and  government  there  are  corrupt 
men  who  should  be  punished,  but 
fortunately  they  are  rare.  No  one 
opposes  the  prosecution  of  those  who 
have  failed  in  their  trust — but  the 
ends  of  justice  and  decency  are  cer- 
tainly not  served  by  making  it  appear 
that  honorable  and  honest  men,  in 
business  and  politics,  are  equally  bad 
citizens. 

An  almost  muchly  mixed  unbe- 
lievable story  comes  from  St.  Louis, 
Mo.  Louis  DeMore,  a  Chicago  taxi- 
cab  driver,  had  been  given  a  life 
term  in  the  Jefferson  City  penitenti- 
ary for  murdering  a  patrolman.  A 
pardon  came  to  him  after  the  convic- 
tion of  George  Couch,  an  ex-convict, 
who  exonerated  DeMore.  It  is  one 
of  the  stories  sometimes  found  in 
modern  criminology,  and  at  the  same 
time  indicates  how  fear  can  drive  a 
man  to  confessing  a  crime  he  did  not 
commit.  DeMore,  the  taxicab  driv- 
er, was  a  double  for  Couch  in  general 
appearance.  When  DeMore  was  ar- 
rested the  night  the  patrolman  was 
slain,  he  was  scared  so  badly  for  fear 
he  would  be  hanged  that  he  made  a 
confession  to  the  murder,  to  get  life 
imprisonment.  At  the  trial  he  tried 
to  deny  his  guilt  but  the  fake  confes- 
sion stood  in  the  way.  It  just  goes 
to  show  that  the  fear  of  the  law  with 
some  types     of     humanity     is     indeed 
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great  and  can  bring  about  a  serious 
miscarriage  of  justice. 
— o — 
The  bloody  slaughter  of  King  Al- 
exander, of  Jugoslavia,  appears  to 
have  been  the  result  of  harsh  methods 
of  the  king.  Just  what  bearing  the 
murder  will  have  on  the  peace  of  Eu- 
rope, and  the  world,  none,  not  even 
the  best  informed  statesmen,  can  say 
at  this  time.  Only  weeks,  perhaps 
months  can  tell.  It  comes  at  an  hour 
when  the  nations  of  Europe  are  fran- 
tically seeking  new  alignments  with 
the  balance  of  power  at  stake.  No 
one  nation  seems  tc  know  where  she 
stands  in  relation  to  any  other  na- 
tion. On  every  hand  is  fear,  suspic- 
ion and  uncertainty,  forming  a  per- 
fect stage  setting  for  another  act  by 


Mars.  What  bearing  can  the  tragedy 
at  Marseilles  have  upon  the  United 
States?  It  should  have  none  at  all. 
But,  it  might.  We  have  allowed  our- 
selves to  become  too  deeply  involved 
in  the  affairs  of  Europe.  And  we 
must  not  forget  that  we  have  at  home 
a  certain  element  of  our  population 
which  is  restless  and  ready  for  any- 
thing. Will  this  prove  another  trag- 
edy of  Sarajevo,  plunging  the  world 
into  another  catastrophe  as  did  the 
slaying  of  the  Austrian  archduke  in 
Bosnia  a  score  of  years  ago?  Only 
time  can  fully  answer  the  question. 
But  it  is  certain  not  to  cement  good 
feeling  or  restore  confidence  to  wor- 
ried European  diplomacy.  .  It  will 
bring  war  or  complicate  our  present 
peace,  really  an  armed  peace. 


LOOK  PLEASANT 


We  cannot,  of  course,  all  be  handsome, 
And  its  hard  for  us  all  to  be  good ; 
We're  sure  noAv  and  then  to  be  lonesome, 
And  we  don't  always  do  as  we  should. 
Being"  patient  is  not  so  easy, 
Being  cheerful  is  much  harder  still — 
And  yet  we  can  always  be  pleasant, 
If  we  make  up  our  minds  that  we  "will ! 

It  pays  every  time  to  be  kindly. 
Even  though  we  feel  worried  or  blue: 
Just  smile  at  the  world  and  look  cheerful 
And  the  whole  world  will  smile  back  at  you ! 
So  try  to  brace  up  and  look  pleasant: 
It  matters  not  how  low  you  are  down — 
Good  humor  is  always  contagious, 
But  you  banish  your  friends  when  you  frown. 


— Selected. 
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CABARRUS  COUNTY  FEDERATION  OF 
WOMEN'S  CLUBS  MEET 

Reported  for  The  Uplift  by  C.  W.  Hunt 


Jackson  Training  School  was,  not  a 
part  of  it,  but  there  was  a  meeting 
adjoining  the  School  last  Thursday, 
that  brought  together  many  of  the 
leading  county  women  of  Cabarrus, 
when  the  Cabarrus  County  Federa- 
tion ci  Women's  Clubs  held  their 
monthly  meeting  with  the  White  Hall 
demonstration  club  and  gave  the  new 
club  room,  rather  the  new  club  house, 
and  library  and  exhibit  room  a  house 
warming. 

The  occasion  was  the  cause  of  a 
visit  by  Mrs.  Jane  McKimmon,  head 
of  Home  Demonstration  Clubs  in  the 
state,  and  was  accompanied  by  Miss 
Ruth  Current,  district  leader  in  or- 
ganizing and  demonstration  work,  but 
making  singing  and  play  her  special- 
ty. Rev.  T.  Harding  Hughes  of  Con- 
cord conducted  the  devotional.  Then 
Mrs.  McKimmon  was  introduced  by 
Mrs.  McAllister  and  spoke  at  length 
on  the  Avork  of  home  building  and  dis- 
cipline and  general  conditions  of  home 
life  as  lived  and  as  should  be  lived. 
She  has  few  equals  in  appeal  and  in- 
spiration to  better  living  and  carries 
joy  to  any  community  she  may  enter. 
This  was  followed  by  a  season  of 
songs  fitted  for  recreation  and  play, 


and  was  greatly  enjoyed  by  all  pres- 
ent.    Thisi  was  led  by  Miss  Current. 

The  delegation  then  retired  to  Phi- 
fer  Park,  the  new  recreation  park 
set  up  at  the  junction  of  old  and  new 
route  fifteen,  in  a  most  inspiring  set- 
ting of  natural  forest,  with  tables  and 
furnaces  for  cooking,  where  a  boun- 
teous repast  was  spread.  Mr.  C.  W. 
Hunt,  Charlotte,  asked  divine  bless- 
ing on  the  food,  when  the  throng  of 
people  in  attendance  proceeded  to  do 
away  with  the  delicious  viands. 

This  exercise  having  ended  many 
returned  again  to  the  Hall  where 
there  were  exhibits  of  canning  and 
household  handiwork,  and  where  some 
prizes  were   awarded. 

The  matter  of  Home  Demonstration 
work  is  steadily  growing  in  the  state, 
in  the  organization  of  community 
clubs,  all  the  members  of  all  the  clubs 
in  the  county  being  members  of  the 
federation.  All  of  this  comes  in  close 
touch  with  the  work  of  Jackson 
Training  School,  in  that  it  touches 
the  home  and  it  is  from  homes,  that 
the  pupils  there  come. 

The  Franklin  Mill  Band  furnished 
music  at  the  picnic  dinner  and  during 
the  afternoon. 


My  bonnie  bent  over  the  gas  tank,  the  height  of  the  contents 
to  see;  She  lighted  a  match  to  assist  her — (Chorus)  "O  bring 
back  my  bonnie  to  me." — Selected. 
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CHILD  TO  BE  PITIED 

(Suffolk  News-Herald) 

tc      royalty      matters  of  state. 


One  of  the  objections 
lies  within  and  affects  itself  only.  A 
case  in  kind  is  that  of  Peter,  the  child 
king  of  Yugoslavia  upon  whose  tiny 
shoulders  the  realm  was  thrust  at  the 
point  of  an  assassin's  bullet.  The 
law  of  heredity  requires  that  the 
maiitle  of  a  deceased  sovereign  shall 
fall  to  his  eldest  son  even  if  an  in- 
fant. The  Yugoslavian  boy  comes  to 
the  throne  just  at  a  time  when  he  can 
fully  realize  his  responsibilities  but 
conscious  that  he  is  physically  and 
mentally  incapable  of  meeting  them. 

It  is  nothing  short  of  tragic  to  com- 
pel a  child  to  be  reared  in  this  tense 
atmosphere.  Already  the  joys  of 
boyhood  are  behind  him.  The  dazz- 
ling light  that  beats  upon  a  throne 
will  obscure  boyish  things  and  child- 
ish thoughts.  The  carefree  days  are 
over  forever  for  him  for  henceforth 
he  must  assume  a  dignity  foreign  to 
his  nature  because  of  his  youth.  His 
companions  will  not  be  boys  of  his 
own  age.  but  mature  statesmen  and 
hoary  sages  v/ho  are  thinking  only  of 


His  widowed  mother's  sorrow  is 
probably  intensified  by  the  knowledge 
that  her  child  is  forced  to  assume  a 
rcle  for  which  he  is  not  yet  fitted  to 
play.  It  must  be  a  matter  of  keen 
regret  to  her  that  he  is  to  be  deprived 
of  his  birthright — that  of  every  child 
to  live  its  own  life — although  it  is 
given  to  her  to  guide  his  footsteps  up 
the  rugged  slope  that  will  lead  even- 
tually to  the  full  responsibilities  of 
the  realm  he  will  rule. 

For  the  present  Yugoslavia  will  be 
ruled  by  a  regent  acting  for  the 
youthful  king.  Yet  in  the  turbulent 
Balkan  states  there  is  no  definite  as- 
surance that  King  Peter  II  will  ever 
be  that  save  in  name.  Unable  to  ex- 
ercise his  full  power  as  monarch,  de- 
signing and  intriguing  statesmen  may 
snatch  the  crown  from  his  boyish 
brow,  leaving  him  a  king  without  a 
country.  This  little  sovereign  is 
more  to  be  pitied  than  envied  for  his 
destiny  is  uncertain  as  life  itself  was 
to  his  rcval  father. 


North  Carolinians  are  forging  to  the  front  in  the  Roosevelt 
Administration  —  there's  Josephus  Daniels,  Ambassador  to 
Mexico;  William  E.  Dodd,  Ambassador  to  Germany;  J.  Craw- 
ford Biggs,  Solicitor-General ;  Turner  Battle,  practically  second 
in  command  of  the  Dept.  of  Labor;  Justiice  Walter  P.  Sta- 
cey,  Chairman  of  the  President's  Labor  Mediation  Board;  S. 
Clay  Williams,  newly-named  Chairman  of  the  re-organized 
NRA  Board.  In  many  of  these  appointments  many  seers  pro- 
fess to  see  the  fine  Italian  hand  of  former  Governor  0.  Max 
Gardner,  regarded  as  one  of  the  President's  most  confidential 
advisors.  Governor  Gardner  is  reported  to  be  enjoying  one  of 
the  most  lucrative  practices  in  Washington. 

—"The  Capitol  Keyholes." 
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DREYFUS  IS  75 


(Reidsville 

Press  dispatches  noting  the  75th 
birthday  of  Alfred  Dreyfus,  spent  in 
a  Paris  hospital,  recalled  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  cases,  of  persecution 
of  modern  times,  in  which  an  innocent 
man's  life  was  wrecked  through  forg- 
ed and  perjured  testimony. 

In  1894,  when  a  captain  in  the 
French  army,  Dreyfus  was  convicted 
of  offering  to  sell  military  secrets  to 
a  foreign  power,  presumably  Ger- 
many, and  sentenced  to  life  imprison- 
ment. After  being  publicly  degraded 
before  his  regiment,  his  sword  broken 
and  all  insignia  of  rank  stripped 
from  his  uniform,  he  was  sent  to  Dev- 
il's Island,  a  French  penal  station  off 
the  coast  of  South  America. 

The  Dreyfus  case  agitated  France 
for  several  years.  In  1898,  Colonel 
Henry,  of  the  war  office,  confessed  to 
forging  a  document  against  Dreyfus, 
and  committed  suicide.  A  new  trial 
resulted  in  a  10-year  sentence  for 
Dreyfus,  but  with  a  recommendation 
to  mercy,  he  was  pardoned  by  Presi- 
dent Loubet  in  1899.  He  was  finally 
vindicated  by  the  highest  French 
court  in  1903  and  restored  to  the  ar- 


Review) 

my  with  the  rank  of  major. 

He  never  fully  recoverd  from  the 
effects  of  the  terrible  ordeal  through 
which  he  had  passed,  but  continued  in 
the  army,  and  served  with  distinction 
during  the  world  war,  in  which  his 
son  was  killed  in  action.  In  1919  be 
was  decorated  with  the  Cross  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor  and  retired.  Since 
then  he  has  withdrawn  from  society 
and  lives  a  most  secluded  life. 

Dreyfus  is  in  feeble  health  and  al- 
most blind,  and  his  main  occupation 
is  collecting  postage  stamps  to  be  left 
to  his  favorite  grandson.  He  has  nev- 
er publicly  discussed  the  great  injus- 
tice from  which  he  suffered,  and 
which  has  clouded  his  life. 

When  he  was  falsely  accused  of 
treason  he  was  considered  one  of  the 
brightest  of  young  French  officers, 
standing  among  the  first  10  gradu- 
ates of  the  School  of  War.  a  member 
of  the  general  staff.  Forgery  and 
perjury  on  the  part  of  bis  enemies 
probably  prevented  his  rise  to  the 
highest  rank.  He  reached  only  the 
rank  of  lieutenant-colonel. 


An  organ-blower  in  a  country  parish,  who  was  worried  dur- 
ing service  because  a  new  hymn  was  given  out,  inquired  after 
church  of  different  members  of  the  congregation  how  the  hymn 
went,  adding  this  apologetic  explanation,  "I  never  blowed  that 
hymn  before!"  Are  there  not  others  of  us  in  the  world  who 
think  that  our  "blowing"  is  the  chief  feature  of  any  achieve- 
ment ? — Exchange., 
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MAY  SECURE  FOOD  FROM  OCTOBER 

GARDEN 

(Catawba  News) 


A  number  of  vegetables  can  be 
planted  in  October  and  cultivated 
through  the  winter  so  as  to  keep  the 
family  supplied  with  fresh  green  food 
at  all  times. 

Kale  mustard,  spinach,  turnips, 
collards,  and  onions  are  some  of  the 
old  stand-bys,  says  E.  B.  Morrow,  ex- 
tension agriculturist  at  State  College. 

Kale  gives  a  change  from  collards 
and  turnip  greens,  he  said,  and  spin- 
ach can  also  be  grown  more  exten- 
sively than  it  has;  been  in  the  past. 
He  recommended  Curled  Scotch  Kale, 
Southern  Curled  Mustard  for  their 
attractive  appearance  and  edibility, 
although  they  are  not  quite  so  hardy 
as  some  of  the  ether  types. 

The  storage  of  vegetables  for  win- 
ter use  is  all  important,  Morrow  said. 
Sweet    potatoes    and    pumpkins    keep 


best  in  a  moderately  dry  place  at  a 
temperature  of  about  50  degrees. 
These  conditions  are  best  supplied  in 
a  sweet  potato  storage  and  curing 
house.  The  potatoes  must  be  dug  be- 
fore frost  and  handled  carefully  to 
avoid  bruises  if  they  keep  well. 

Cabbages,  celery,  beets,  carrots, 
parsnips,  turnips;,  and  Irish  potatoes 
keep  best  at  cool  temperatures  and  in 
a  moderately  moist  atmo&phere.  Pits, 
hills,  and  cellars  afford  good  places  to 
keep  these  crisp,  Morrow  pointed  out. 

Onions  and  other  bulbous  crops 
keep  best  in  cool  temperatures  and  a 
relatively  dry  atmosphere.  Onions 
keep  best  when  tored  in  slatted 
crates  m  order  to  provide  for  better 
ventilation.  The  temperature  should 
be  kept  just  above  freezing  when  pos- 
sible, but  never  allowed  to  go  below. 


A  weazened  little  Irishman  applied  for  a  job  loading  a  ship. 
At  first  they  told  him  he  was  too  small,  but  finally  they  gave 
him  a  trial.  He  seemed  to  be  making  good,  so  they  increased 
the  size  of  his  load  gradually  until  he  was  carrying  a  300-pound 
anvil  under  each  arm.  When  he  was  half-way  across  the  gang- 
plank it  broke  and  Pat  fell  in.  With  a  great  splashing  and 
sputtering  he  came  came  to  the  surface. 

"T'row  me  a  rope!"  he  shouted,  and  again  sank.  A  second 
time  he  rose  to  the  surface. 

"T'row  me  a  rope!"  he  shouted  again.  Once  more  he  sank, 
but  rose  struggling. 

"Say !"  he  sputtered  angrily,  "if  one  uv  you  shpalpeens  don't 
hurry  up  and  t'row  me  a  rope  I'm  going  to  drop  one  of  these 
things !" — Selected. 
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THE  OCTOBER  MOON 

(Exchange) 


See  yonder  fire!  It  is  the  moon 
Slow  rising  o'er  the  eastern  hill. 
It  glimmers  on  the  forest  tips, 
And  through    the    dew^y    foliage 

drips 
In  little  rivulets  of  light, 
And    makes    the    heart    in    love 

with  night. 

— Longfellow. 

Just  as  we  have  the  Harvest  Moon 
in  September,  so  we  welcome  the 
Hunter's  Moon  m  October,  and  we 
find  that  there  are  some  very  curious 
little  sayings  and  beliefs  about  it. 

The  name  "Hunter's  Moon"  is  said 
to  be  of  Indian  origin,  for,  according 
to  this,  if  the  Indian  found  he  could 
hang  his  bow  on  the  new  moon  he 
took  it  down  and  went  hunting.  If 
the  position  of  the  moon  was  such 
that  he  could  not  hang  his  bow  upon 
it,  it  was  a  ign  that  the  month  would 
be  very  wet,  and  that  good  hunting 
would  be  out  of  the  question.  The 
reason  for  this  odd  "Indian  sign" 
was  that  the  Indians  thought  that 
the  moon  was  the  place  whence  came 
the  rain,  and  that  when  the  earth 
needed  water,  the  good  sj  irits  of  the 
air  tipped  the  moon  just  as  one  might 
tip  a  dish,  so  that  the  rain  might  de- 
scend. 

When  the  colonists  settled  along 
our  shores  they  also  called  this  the 
Hunter's  Moon,  but  the  expression 
relative  to  good  hunting  was  slightly 


changed,  and  they  said  that  if  one 
could  hang  his  powder  horn  on  the 
end  of  the  moon  there  would  be  good 
hunting.  October  meant  much  to 
these  early  settlers,  because,  after 
the  leaves  had  fallen  from  the  trees 
and  the  work  of  gathering  the  crops 
had  been  done,  it  was  the  best  month 
of  the  year  for  seeking  game.  Again, 
those  early  settlers  depended  upon 
game,  both  birds  and  animals,  for 
meat,  and  they  put  down  a  great  deal 
of  this  for  use  in  winter  when  game 
became  scarce. 

The  October  moon  is  also  one  of 
the  prettiest  moons  in  the  entire 
year.  When  the  tang  of  approach- 
ing winter  is  first  felt,  and  the  pro- 
files of  the  leafless  trees  are  promi- 
nent, there  seems  to  be  a  more  clear- 
cut  outline  to  everything.  As  Long- 
fellow says,  "the  moon  slow  rising 
o'er  the  eastern  hill"  does,  indeed, 
make  the  heart  in  love  with  night. 

The  moon  has  always,  been  the 
subject  of  many  essays,  and  its  ef- 
fect upon  life  in  general  was 
thoroughly  believed.  The  Indians, 
and  some  of  the  African  tribes,  be- 
lieved that  the  moon  is  placed  in  the 
sky  for  the  purpose  of  lighting  the 
earth  and  guarding  iit  against  evil- 
doers. So  long  as  the  moon  was 
bright,  little  evil  could  be  accomplish- 
ed, because  it  was  supposed  that  ev- 
erybody was  influenced  to  do  mis- 
earth  and  guarding  it  against  evil- 
spirits  of  the  air,  and  the  latter 
worked  onlv  in  the  dark. 
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WHERE  AUTUMN  WALKS 


By  Vesta  P. 

If  you  want  to  solve  a  deep  my- 
stery, then  try  to  follow  the  foot- 
prints of  autumn.  Try  to  trace  on 
hill  and  meadow  the  pathway  where 
autumn  walks.  Follow  in  the  petals 
of  flowers  the  golden  touch  of  In- 
dian summer.  Spring  and  summer 
and  fall  and  winter  are  not  four 
great  ribbons  wound  around  the 
world — a  green  ribbon  for  spring,  a 
red  for  summer,  a  brown  garland  for 
autumn,  and  white  velvet  for  winter. 
Each  season  is  not  so  distinct.  We 
never  know  the  day  when  summer 
goes  and  autumn  comes,  for  the  red 
ribbon  blends  into  gold  and  then  to 
brown  before  the  world  wears  wliite 
velvet. 

And  yet  each  of  us  may  see  the 
signs  of  fall  and  note  the  advance 
messengers  that  the  north  wind 
sends^  months  in  advance,  to  an- 
nounce his  regal  coming.  It  is  the 
deep  silence  of  late  August  that  first 
portends  the  changing  season.  Birds 
no  longer  sing  at  dawn  and  dusk,  and 
the  swallows  congregate  in  a  gray 
legion  along  the  telephone  wires. 
Migrants  from  the  far  north  rest 
briefly  on  their  southward  journey. 
Then,  as  autumn  advances,  the  air  is 
dark  with  the  wings  of  birds,  and 
the  hazy  air  echoes  strange  trumpet- 
ings  and  vibrant  calls  and  the  rustle 
of  myriad  wings.  Even  at  night, 
down  the  sky  road,  beneath  the 
watchful  stars,  wing  the  swift  night 
flyers.  The  white  gulls  fly  low,  and 
the  "royal  eagles  throb  down  from 
the  Arctic  in  lonely  passage  along  de- 
serted league^." 


Crawford 

When  November's  sky  is  bleak  and 
the  north  winds  whistle  down  the 
valleys,  then  in  the  deep  night  a 
clarion  call  echoes  through  the  space 
somewhere  between  the  earth  and  the 
stars.  The  wild  geese  sweep  south- 
ward in  a  dark  wedge.  Legions  of 
outstretched  wings  in  the  caravan  of 
the  skies,  "Honk!  honk!  honk!"  in 
the  chilly  night,  the  strange  voices 
call  above  the  bare  woods  and  the  dry 
stubble  fields.  The  voices  blend  into 
the  dark  night  sky  and  the  wild  geese 
pass  over  sleeping  village  and  lone 
farmstead,  over  city  spire  and  pale 
river  to  the  southland  far  away.  The 
wild  geese  are  the  farewell  tide  of 
the  great  migration,  and  then  the 
crows  and  jays  call  harshly  from  the 
r.aked  trees,. 

The  story  of  autumn  is  told  in 
wedges  of  birds  flying  south,  but  an- 
other intricate  thread  of  the  season- 
al pattern  is  the  glory  of  the  leaves. 
In  August  a  few  of  them  flutter  down 
ever  the  late  summer  flowers.  In 
September  the  mountains  wear  the 
ciimson  glory  of  sumac  and  oak 
brush  on  their  lower  slopes,  and  the 
upper  ridges,  are  robed  in  the  radiant 
red  of  painted  maples.  The  canyons 
are  winding  ribbons  of  pale  and  yel- 
low— the  yellow  of  aspen  trees.  Pale 
and  filmy,  lighter  in  color  than  gold 
are  the  aspen  leaves,  mysteriously 
aflutter,  and  back  of  them  and  around 
them  stand  the  dark  evergreens,  fir 
and  spruce,  solemn  guardians  of  the 
fairy  aspens. 

Have  you  seen  in  fall  the  persist- 
ent  courage  of  poplar  leaves?     How 
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late  they  cling  to  the  branches.  How 
loath  they  are  to  go?  And  the  elms 
wear  their  leafy  raiment  long  after 
the  first  snow  falls.  Late  in  fall, 
when  the  white-barked  trees  stand 
bare  along  the  hillsides,  then  the 
ground  is  carpeted  with  crimson  and 
with  yellow,  a  carpet  deep-piled  and 
soft.  Sometimes  an  autumn  day  is 
so  fjtill  that  one  may  hear  the  last 
lone  leaf  fall  down  to  decorate  the 
crackly  carpet.  Then  the  white  vel- 
vet of  winter  is  spread  over  autumn's 
faded  glory: 

"And  the  northern  lights  come 
down, 

To  dance  with  the  houseless 
snow 

And  God,  Who  clears  the  ground- 
ling berg, 

And  steers  the  grinding  floe, 

He  hears  the  cry  of  the  little  kit- 
fox, 

And  the  lemming,  on  the  snow." 

With  wedges  of  birds  and  billows 
of  leaves,  autumn  parses,  but  the 
farewell  flowers  of  the  year  mark 
where  she  goes.  The  fading  of  the 
sweet-scented  phlox,  the  wilting  of 
the  fluted  cosmos  petals,  the  wither- 
ing of  the  larkspur,  is  followed  bv 
the  golden  halo  of  sunflowers  in  the 
valleys  and  goldenrod  on  the  prair- 
ies: 

"And    all    over    upland    and   low- 
land 
The  charm  of  the  goldenrod — 
Some  of  us  call  it  Autumn, 
And  others  call  it  God." 

Our  gardens  are  rich  and  radiant 
with  chrysanthemums.       Pure  white, 


palest  yellow,  old-gold,  rose,  crimson, 
magenta — name  your  favorite  flower 
color  and  gather  chrysanthemums  of 
that  very  shade.  Name  the  petal 
shape  you  love,  and  find  it  in  the 
curled  blossoms  of  chrysanthemums. 
Go  out  in  mid-November,  after  the 
first  deep  snow  —  chrysanthemum 
crowns  will  be  bowed  to  the  ground. 
Shake  off  the  snow  and  the  proud 
heads  lift  again  and  endure  for  other 
weeks;  in  the  frosty  air. 

Gold  and  blue — how  beautiful  they 
are  together,  and  autumn  paints  lav- 
ishly with  these  colors.  She  pipes 
and  edges  and  flutes  the  golden  flow- 
er plots  with  blue  borders.  So  the 
sky-blue  gentian,  ornate  and  fringed, 
is  the  deeper  note  for  the  color  rythms 
of  yellow  and  gold  and  orange. 
Spring's  earliest  blossoms  are  wel- 
comed with  eager  joy,  but  we  have  a 
more  tender  affection  for  the  late 
flowers  that  face  the  winter  winds 
alone  and  stand,  as  the  blue  gentian 
does,  bravely  against  a  landscape 
grown  old  and  gray: 

"Thou    waitest    late    and    comest 

alone, 
When  woods  are  bare  and  birds 

are  flown., 
And  frosts  and    shortening    days 

portend 
The  aged  year  is  near  its  end." 

Goldenrod  and  chrysanthemums 
and  gentians  mark  with  glorious  col- 
or the  last  days  of  autumn,  when 
cold  winds  blow  and  scatter  the 
seeds  over  hill  and  plain.  Each  wind 
that  seizes  the  winged  seeds  and 
rides  them  on  its  billows  is  "a  sower 
going  forth  to  sow,"  for  autumn  is 
the   planting  time   of   nature,      when 
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seeds    are    scattered    liberally      along  and  the  earth  rests  for  winter: ' 

country   roads,   over  the   fields      that 

rim  the  towns,  and  even  on  the  bar-  "Dead!   Ah  no!   The  white  fields 

ren  rocks.     Have  you  seen  an  autumn  sleep, 

wind   gather   a   white   cloud   of   milk-  The  frozen  rivers  riow; 

weed     seeds     and     waft     their     silky  And      Summer's      myriad      seed 

sheaths    across    a    dry,    stubble    field?  hearts  beat 

The  wind  and  the  winged  seeds  close  Within  this  breast  of   snow." 

the   door   of   autumn,    and   then      the 

snow  comes  and  billows  up  a  barrier 


WOES  OF  RADIO 


"Radio  is  in  the  most  desperate  search  of  its  career  for  tal- 
ent," declares  O.  O.  Mclntyre,  magazine  writer.  He  says  no 
form  of  entertainment  wears  out  as  quickly  as  a  set  radio 
program,  and  that  ten  of  the  biggest  radio  stars,  who  have 
been  before  the  public  for  months,  are  going  off  the  air  this 
year. 

According  to  Mclntyre,  radio  executives  claim  not  to  under- 
stand why  a  radio  star  loses  in  popularity  more  quickly  than 
the  stars  of  moving  pictures  and  the  stage.  But  the  average 
radio  fan  could  doubtless  make  a  pretty  good  guess  as  to  the 
cause  of  it-  On  the  stage  and  screen  the  stars  do  not  have  to 
pause  every  few  minutes  to  advertise  something,  ranging  all 
the  way  from  toothpaste  to  bunion  removers.  On  the  radio 
too  much  time  is  taken  up  in  exploiting  somebody's  merchan- 
dise and  too  little  in  giving  the  listener  what  he  wants  to  hear. 
He  reads  his  ads  in  his  newspapers.  Getting  them  over  the 
radio,  too,  is  an  overdose.  The  result  is  he  soon  loses  interest 
in  the  radio  star  and  tunes  out  when  the  advertising  ballyhoo 
starts. 

Who  knows  but  some  day  wo  will  have  radio  here  as  they 
have  it  in  several  foreign  lands,  where  each  owner  of  a  radio 
set  pays  about  a  quarter  a  month  for  the  privilege  of  listening 
to  the  programs  and  where  advertising  on  the  air  is  forbid- 
den.— Reiclsville  Review. 
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LIVINGSTONE  IN  BRONZE 


(New  York  Times) 

It  will  be  generally  accounted  that 
Britain  paid  the  highest  honor  to  Da- 
vid Livingstone  by  giving  his  body 
burial  in  Westminster  Abbey.  A 
black  slab  in  the  center  of  the  nave 
marks  the  resting  place  of  one  who 
allowed  himself  so  little  rest  in  life. 
But  there  are  now  two  other  memo- 
rials to  this  famed  missionary  and 
explorer.  One  is  the  Livingstone  Mu- 
seum ,  into  which  the  cotton  mill 
quarters  at  Blantyre,  near  Glasgow, 
where  he  was  born  and  where  he 
worked  as  a  lad,  have  been  convert- 
ed. There  at  the  age  of  ten  he  be- 
gan as  a  "piecer"  in  the  factory,  but 
attending  an  evening  school  he  pre- 
pared himself  in  Latin,  Greek  and  the 
sciences  for  admission  to  a  medical 
school  and  for  divinity  lectures  in 
Glasgow  University.  That  is  one  of 
Scotland's  proudest  monuments,  tell- 
ing as  it  does  in  its  exhibits  the  story 
of  his  life  and  illustrating  some  of 
the  incidents  which  are  remembered 
in  his  immortal  journal. 

There  is  now  another  memorial,  as 
reported  in  the  New  York  Times.  His 
figure  is  to  stand  in  bronze  by  the 
side  of  the  Victoria  Falls,  which  he 
discovered.  He  had  heard  from  the 
natives  stories  of  a  place  that  "might 


be  supposed  to  mean  'the  seething 
caldron,'  out  of  which  came  the 
'smoke  that  sounds'."  Yet  fact  and 
fiction  were  so  often  mingled  in  their 
speech  that  ic  might  be  only  an  im- 
agining of  their  fear.  But  on  a  No- 
vember day  in  1855  on  his  way  down 
the  Zambesi  he  saw  "the  strange  ap- 
parition of  five  tall  columns  of  va- 
por, looking  like  smoke  from  grass 
fires,"  and  was  soon  aware  that  they 
were  rising  from  the  mightiest  seeth- 
ing caldron  on  earth. 

This  may  be  said  to  be  the  tribute 
of  the  land  which  he  evoked  from  the 
unknown.  The  mists  rising  from  one 
of  the  most  stupendous  of  waterfalls 
will  be  as  a  symbol  of  perpetual 
praise  of  him  who,  as  has  been  said, 
"set  a  mark  upon  Africa  deeper  than 
any  empire  builder  has  ever  done," 
for  he  not  only  put  this  vast  realm — 
a  third  of  a  continent  —  upon  the 
maps  of  the  earth  as  an  explorer  and 
geographer,  but  was  one  of  the 
world's  greatest  missionaries  of  a 
gospel  which  recognizes  the  moral 
trusteeship  of  advanced  peoples.  In 
his  own  life  he  exemplified  what  he 
preached.  In  Africa  he  will  live  even 
longer  than  the  bronze  which  remem- 
bers him,  Bible  in  hand. 


If  you  intend  to  go  to  work,  there  is  no  better  place  than 
right  where  you  are ;  if  you  do  not  intend  to  go  to  work,  you 
cannot  get  along  anywhere. — Abraham  Lincoln. 
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PRIZE  JACK-O'-LANTERNS 


By  Mabel  McKee 

Peter  piled  the  pumpkins  on  the  indeed, 
back  porch,  when  old  Jonas  drove  the 
truck  back  from  town.  Anne  had 
told  him  early  that  morning  that  she 
would  make  dried  pumpkin  butter  out 
of  the  ones  Jonas  didn't  sell.  There 
was  a  recipe  in  this  month's  farm 
journal,  which  sounded  tasty,  and 
which  promised  pumpkin  pies  for 
next  Independence  Day. 

When     Anne     stumbled     over     the 

pumpkins  as  she  hurried  out  to  feed 
the  turkeys.  Peter  was  all  contrition. 
Lamely  he  explained,  "I  took  you  at 
your  word  on  that  pumpkin  butter 
business,  and  left  all  the  pumpkins 
rear  the  kitchen.  I  felt  that  if  any- 
one could  make  a  joke  about  prize 
pumpkins  that  wouldn't  sell  it  would 
be  you,  Anne." 

A  faint  smile  came  to  Anne's  lips, 
then  spread,  puckering  her  whole 
face.  "Anyway,"  she  giggled,  "we'll 
have  all  the  Jack-o'-lanterns  we  want 
this  year.  Prize  Jack-o'-lanterns, 
too." 

When  Peter  began  to  smile  Anne 
clutched  the  pan  of  cracked  corn 
closer  in  her  arms  and  ran  out  to  the 
orchard  where  the  turkeys  now  lived 
in  a  pen.  As  she  scattered  the  corn 
she  cried  hysterically  to  herself.  It 
was  such  a  relief  to  ci*y  that  she  de- 
cided to  keep  it  up  until  she  could  gig- 
gle again.  Feeding  the  chickens  and 
gathering  the  eggs  would  give  her 
plenty  of  time  for  signs  of  tears  to 
be  erased  from  her  face. 

The  pumpkins  were  the  last  straw. 
Peter  had  paid  heavily  for  the  prize 
pumpkin  seed.     And  now  they  would 


As  if  anybody  would  even 
look  at  them  here  in  Beech  Grove 
where  everybody,  like  the  Lowdnos, 
had  a  wealth  of  everything. 

"Except  courage,"  Anne's  voice 
seemed  to  mock  her. 

With  a  dash  she  had  all  the  tears 
out  of  her  eyes,  and  was  laughing  at 
the  three  big  turkeys  whose  inclina- 
tion to  travel  all  .yummer  long  had 
won  them  the  title  of  wanderers.  Then 
she  fed  the  chickens  and  gathered  the 
eggs,  singing  all  the  time.  She  even 
talked  to  herself  before  she  went  back 
to  the  cozy  little  cottage.  "We'll 
have  a  gay  Hallowe'en  with  pump- 
kin lanterns,"  she  said.  "Jonas  and 
I  will  keep  Peter  laughing  just  as  Dr. 
Bcettinger  said  we  must  do." 

When  she  mentioned  Dt.  Bcetting- 
er, Anne  had  to  wrinkle  her  nose 
again  to  keep  from  looking  blue.  Last 
year  he  had  been  such  a  gay  part  of 
her  Hallowe'en,  spent  at  Peter's  fra- 
ternity house,  where  there  had  been  a 
homey  party.  She  had  met  him  for 
the  first  time  that  evening;  had  eaten 
dinner  with  him  the  next  Sunday  eve- 
ning; had  entertained  him  at  their 
apartment  on  Thanksgiving  Day. 

But  it  really  had  not  been  until  af- 
ter Christmas  that  Dr.  Fred  Bcetting- 
er had  become  a  vital  part  of  Anne 
Lowdon's  life.  Peter  had  taken  the 
flu;  had  tried  to  laugh  it  away  at 
first;  had  grown  quite  white  as  pneu- 
monia followed.  Not  even  Lime  had 
brought  back  Peter's  strength  or 
smile.  Anne  was  quite  sure  she 
would  have  despaired  during  the 
months  which  followed  had  not  Fred 
Bcettinger   become   such   a   vital   part 
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not  sell.  Hallowe'en  Jack-o'-lanterns 
of  her  life. 

In  March  he  had  told  her,  "Peter 
must  quit  school.  He  can  come  back 
in  one  year — perhaps  two.  He  must 
go  to  the  country,  where  he'll  have 
oceans  of  fres,h  air  and  lots  of  time 
to  sleep.  Can  you  manage  that, 
Anne?" 

Anne's  dusky  eyes  closed  for  a 
minute,  but  her  smile  held.  She 
whispered  in  her  heart,  "Thank  heav- 
en for  Aunt  Janet's  farm.  She  said 
when  she  left  it  to  us  it  might  prove 
a  veritable  haven  in  emergency  some 
time.     That  time  has  come." 

Aloud  she  said  in  her  gayest  tones. 
"For  two  years,  if  you  think  Peter 
needs  that  long  a  time  Dr.  Boetting- 
er.  Right  now  the  demand  for  elec- 
trical engineers  isn't  so  great.  When 
he  comes  back  and  finishes  his  college 
course,  it  may  be  greater.  Let's  hope 
so." 

She  had  locked  around  her  lovely 
little  apartment  after  the  doctor  had 
gone,  talking  to  herself.  "I'll  get 
leave  of  absence  from  the  school 
board,"  she  said.  "And  I'll  try  to  get 
a  school  out  in  Beech  Grove  neighbor- 
hood, in  a  little  red  schoolhouse." 

Everybody  who  knew  Anne  Low- 
don  said  she  had  the  merriest  heart  of 
all  their  friends.  When  they  heard 
she  was  to  journey  one  hundred  miles 
and  more  from  her  home  city  and  live 
on  a  farm  for  Peter's  health,  they 
said,  "She'll  need  a  merry  heart;  need 
it  very  badly." 

The  loneliness;  after  their  arrival  at 
Aunt  Janet's  farm  made  Peter  so 
moody  that  Anne  despaired  at  times. 
She  had  to  rush  around,  getting  a 
contract  for  a  school  next  winter,  and 
hiring   old   Jonas    Strong'   as   man   of 


all  work  for  the  summer.  She  had 
to  prod  Peter  to  interest  in  his  work 
by  declaring  they  had  to  make  the 
farm  pay  during  this,  their  first  year 
on  it. 

The  summer  drought,  the  August 
flood,  the  falling  of  prices  on  all  kinds 
of  grain,  the  announcement  that  the 
winter  term  at  the  consolidated  school 
was  to  be  shortened  from  eight 
months  to  six,  all  crushed  Peter. 
Whenever  he  tried  to  talk  about  all 
these  troubles  Ann  would  say  merri- 
ly, "But  there  are  your  prize  pump- 
kins, Peter.  I  never  saw  anything 
grow  so  beautifully.  With  the  care 
you're  giving  them,  we  should  be  able 
to  sell  them  to  some  seed  store,  or  win 
prizes  at  the  state  fair." 

But  seed  dealers  were  all  over-sup- 
plied with  pumpkin  seed.  The  state 
fair  was  called  off  this  year.  And 
new  old  Jonas  had  failed  to  sell  them 
at  the  grocers'  in  the  nearest  towns. 
He  had  said,  "It  just  seems  as  if  ev- 
erybody is  full  up  on  pumpkins.  Too 
many  folks  growed  them  this,  year, 
like  they  did  wheat." 

It  was  during  the  August  drought, 
when  old  Jonas  hauled  water  to  the 
pumpkins,  that  Dr.  Boettinger  had 
stopped  writing  to  the  Lowdon  home. 
Peter  had  grown  rather  bitter  then. 
"I  reckon  he's  like  the  other  friends 
we  had  back  in  the  city — fair  weath- 
er friends." 

Then  Anne  wished  they  had  spent 
more  time  since  coming  to  Beech 
Grove  in  making  friends  instead  of 
trying  to  pay  big  dividends  the  first 
year.  Now  she  wished  it  again  as 
beautiful,  white  eggs.  And  to  her- 
she  finished  filling  her  basket  with 
self  she  whispered,  "Fred  Boettinger 
— a  fair  weather     friend?       Oh,  it's 
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tragic  to  have  to  believe  that!" 

It  was  the  pumpkins  on  the  porch 
that  made  her  suddenly  plan  to  have 
a  Hallowe'en  party,  no  matter  what 
happened. 

"For  Peter's  sake,"  she  told  her- 
self, "I  must  have  one.  And  I  must 
forget  last  year — all  of  it,  Hallo- 
we'en and  everything  else  that  fol- 
lowed. Peter  must  have  friends  here. 
He  must." 

Before  she  started  supper  she  tele- 
phoned to  Marian  Jones,  the  youngest 
and  prettiest  teacher  at  the  consoli- 
dated, and  asked  her  to  help  her  give 
a  Hallowe'en  party.  The  other  girl 
replied,  "But  we're  going  to  have  one 
at  the  sehool.  I  started  the  idea  yes- 
terday. I  wanted  to  tell  you  about 
it,  but  I  was  afraid  you'd  be  too  busy 
to  help." 

And  then  Anne  was  back  in  her 
own  little  kitchen,  singing  to  herself 
and  cooking  supper.  She  left  it  just 
long  enough  to  go  out  onto  the  back 
porch  and  push  back  the  pumpkins 
nearest  the  steps  so  old  Jonas  and 
Peter  wouldn't  stumble  over  them 
when  they  came  in  from  the  chores. 
"You  aren't  going  to  be  humble,  dried 
pumpkins,  or  pumpkiin  butter,"  she 
laughed  to  them.  "You're  going  to 
be  made  into  pumpkin  faces,  and  light 
a  community  party.  "Little  boys  and 
little  girls  will  laugh  at  you.  They 
will — "  she  stopped  short. 

When  Peter  came  in  from  the  barn 
he  sniffed  hungrily  at  the  supper,  and 
he  caught  the  gaiety  in  Anne's  song 
and  demanded  to  know  the  reason  for 
it. 

"Peter."  she  giggled,  "your  prize 
pumpkins  are  going  to  win  applause. 
And   part  of  them  are   going      right 


back  to  the  city  in  a  week  or  so.  And 
they'll  be  given  a  royal  greeting 
there." 

"The  girl  has  lost  her  mind."  he 
accused  in  a  mood  which  was,  a  coun- 
terpart of  Anne's. 

She  told  him  about  the  community 
party  and  her  promise  to  furnish 
Jack-o'-lanterns  for  the  tables.  "They 
will  have  to  be  beautiful  ones,"  she 
thrilled.  While  I  was  planning 
them  I  happened  to  remember  last 
Hallowe'en,  and  the  little  boy  from. 
Blaine  street,  who  came  to  your  fra- 
ternity and  asked  for  the  decora- 
tions, so  they  could  have  a  Hallowe'en 
party  at  their  own  home.  He  said, 
'We  always  have  them  a  night  late 
at  our  house,  because  people  give  us 
their  decorations  the  day  after  their 
parties.'  " 

"Then  you  told  me  always  to  re- 
mind you  to  buy  them  some  pump- 
kins and  fodder  for  Hallowe'en.  Pet- 
er, this  year  we're  going  to  send 
Blaine  street  enough  decorations  so 
that  every  boy  can  have  them  in  his 
own  home  on  Hallowe'en,  and  not  one 
day  late." 

Directly  after  supper,  Peter,  Anne, 
and  old  Jonas  started  their  work  of 
making  the  Jack-o'-lanterns  for 
Blaine  street.  Those  for  the  com- 
munity party  would  follow.  They 
donned  big  aprons,  carried  the  prize 
pumpkins  to  the  kitchen  table,  and 
the  fun  started. 

Old  Jonas  cut  off  the  tops  and 
scooped  out  the  centers,  making  the 
skins  very  thin.  Peter  made  the 
fanciest  eyes  and  mouths,  pasting 
paper  over  them  on  which  Anne  out- 
lined the  lips  and  made  pupils  for 
the  eyes;  she  painted  their  cheeks, 
and  even  made  eyelashes.     Each  face 
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was  so  individual  and  different  tliat 
old  Jonas  seemed  a  boy  again  as  he 
laughed. 

Marian  Jones,  who  dropped  in  dur- 
ing the  evening  to  talk  about  the  par- 
ty, like  Jonasf  '"'went  wild"  over  the 
lanterns.  She  heard  about  those  that 
were  going  to  Blaine  street.  And 
then  she  said  eagerly,  "let  me  send  a 
big  basket  of  apples  to  keep  the  pump- 
kin lanterns  company.  And  some 
nuts,  too.  They're  a  vital  part  of  a 
Hallowe'en  party.  Beech  Grove  is 
just  overflowing  with  apples  this 
year.     It  just  happens  they     haven't 

known  to  whom  to  give  them." 
***** 

Anne  was  at  home  alone  when  old 
Jonas  drove  the  Lowdon  truck  down 
the  road  on  the  mrninog  before  Hal- 
lowe'en. Peter  had  risen  early,  to  be 
the  first  at  the  consolidated  gymnasi- 
um and  superintend  the  decorations. 
As  she  looked  after  the  big  truck  on 
which  boxes'  and  baskets  were  piled 
high,  she  tried  not  to  be  homesick  for 
the  city,  but  to  rejoice  because  Peter 
was  happy  again  with  new  friends; 
not  even  to  think  of  young  Dr.  Boet- 
tinger.  who  had  so  completely  forgot- 
ten the  year  before. 

And  then,  as  the  truck  turned 
the  corner  of  the  gravel  road  onto 
the  pavement,  she  seemed  to  forget 
everything  except  Blaine  street  and 
the  happiness  the  boxes  would 
bring  there.  For  they  held  not  only 
the  gay  Jack-o'-lanterns,  but  beauti- 
ful red  and  yellow  apples,  quantities 
of  nuts,  persimmons,  and  everything 
children  love  in  the  autumn.  Beech 
Grove  had  not  stinted  itself  in  making 
these  gifts  worth-while  ones. 

The  late  October  morning  air  cut 
through  Anne's  sweater.     She'd  have 


to  wear  a  coat  to  school  this  morning, 
she  tola  herself.  She  hoped  Jonas 
would  find  the  Boys'  Club  easily,  and 
let  Lex  Morton,  its,  superintendent, 
take  the  lanterns  he  wanted  for  the 
club's  party.  After  that  Jonas  was 
to  deliver  the  rest  on  the  street. 

It  was  just  before  noon  when  old 
Jonas  arrived  on  Blaine  street.  He 
stopped  the  truck  at  the  Boys'  Club, 
and  under  the  direction  of  Lex  Mor- 
ton and  his  wife,  who  were  superin- 
tendents of  the  club,  unloaded  all  the 
gifts  there.  When  the  boys  came  ear- 
ly that  afternoon,  the  two  of  them 
would  distribute  lanterns,  to  them. 

Jonas  was  back  in  his  home  neigh- 
borhood long  before  Blaine  street  be- 
came gayer  than  it  had  ever  been  on 
Hallowe'en.  In  scores  of  its  windows 
there  gleamed  gay,  laughing  Jack-o'- 
lanterns,  sending  out  messages  of 
cheer  to  everyone  who  passed. 

Some  of  them  held  honor  place  in 
the  big  living  room  at  the  club.  Mrs. 
Morton  had  to  take  the  biggest 
one  form  the  table  when  the  old- 
er boys  carried  wee  Bennie  So- 
bony  to  her.  She  knew  instantly 
from  the  quality  of  his  screams,  from 
the  way  his  little  body  was  doubled 
up,  what  was  wrong.  And  a  little 
later  she  was  rather  upset  when  her 
home  remedies  failed  to  bring  relief 
and  she  had  to  telephone  a  physician. 

Dr.  Fred  Bcettinger  limped  into  the 
Boys'  Club  wearily,  not  dreaming 
that  he  had  been  called  after  the  rhy- 
sicians  whosje  names  started  with  A 
had  been  missing  from  their  homes. 
He  was  in  rather  a  bad  humor,  scowl- 
ing impartially  at  the  little  boys  and 
the  Hallowe'en  decorations.  But  he 
became  less  stern  when  little  Bennie 
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stopped  crying  and  began  to  talk 
about  the  apples  he  had  eaten. 

"They  must  have  been  great  ap- 
ples," the  young  physician  remarked. 
"How  many  did  he  eat?" 

That  question  wasn't  answered,  for 
one  of  the  older  boys  had  carried  a 
basket  filled  with  apples  and  nuts  into 
the  room  to  offer  some  to  the  physi- 
cian. And  Mrs.  Morton  was  telling 
about  Anne  Lowdon;  telling  what 
Jonas  had  told  her  during  the  hour 
he  had  spent  at  the  club. 

"The  old  man  said  they've  been 
having  rather  a  hard  time  with  their 
farming,"  she  finished..  "Couldn't 
sell  these  pumpkins.  But  unlike 
most  people,  she  didn't  send  them  just 
pumpkins,  she  made  them  into  these 
beautiful  lanterns.  I  remember  we 
use  to  call  her  'the  girl  with  the  mer- 
ry heart.'  She's  just  that — that  and 
a  real  friend." 

Dr.  Bcettinger  limped  out  of  the 
room  without  saying  good-bye  to  any- 
one. He  seemed  rather  dazed,  rather 
uncertain  when  he  climbed  into  his 
car;  but  there  was  a  determined,  calm 
lock  on  his  face,  almost  a  smile,  when 
he  stopped  at  a  filling  station  on  the 
edge  of  town  and  asked  directions  to 
Warren,  the  town  nearest  the  Beech 
Grove  neighborhood. 

The  light  in  the  lone  pumpkin  lan- 
tern in  the  Lowdon  home  was  burning 
very  low  when  his  big  roadster  stop- 
ped in  front  of  the  cottage.  Anne 
was  standing  close  to  the  window, 
trying  to  be  as  merry  as  Peter  and 
old  Jonas,  while  they  talked  about 
the  party.  She  started  when  she 
heard  the  car.  She  had  the  duor  op- 
en when  a  man  limped  onto  the  porch. 
She  gave  a  little  cry  when  she  saw 
white-faced   Fred   Bcettinger.     Before 


she  could  speak  he  was  in  the  room, 
saymg  wearily,  "I  missed  Hallowe'en 
this  year.  I  was  very  lonely.  Very, 
very  lonely.  When  that  malady  of 
my  childhood  days  came  back,  last 
summer,  and  I  knew  I'd  always  be 
lame,  I  kept  away  from  people.  I 
didn't  want  their  pity.  But  tonight* 
when  I  saw  your  pumpkins  at  the 
Boya'  Club,  I  felt  I  had  to  see  you  and 
borrow  something  from  a  merry 
heart,  even  if  it  were  only  pity." 

Anne  crossed  the  room  to  Fred 
Bcettinger.  She  was  slipping  off  his 
coat  exactly  as  she  would  have  done 
for  Peter;  was  brushing  back  his 
hair;  was  saying,  "Now  you  and  Pet- 
er talk  while  I  fix  some  sandwiches 
and  coffee.  I  wasn't  hungry  at  the 
party,  so  I  didn't  eat.  But  now  I'm 
starved  to  death." 

And  Peter,  who  had  learned  again 
to  be  gay  during  the  last  few  days, 
was  once  more  the  affable  host  he  had 
always  been  back  in  the  apartment  in 
the  city.  "Can't  we  have  some  cake, 
too,  Anne?"  he  begged  boyishly. 
"And  let's  make  Fred  stay  tomorrow 
and  the  next  day  and  see  the  farm." 

Out  in  the  kitchen,  Anne  clasped  her 
hands  together,  walked  to  the  win- 
dow and  looked  up  at  the  stars.  Her 
face  was  serene;  her  eyes  were  shin- 
ing. Her  hands;  closed  around  the  one 
pumpkin  lantern  their  home  contain- 
ed. "You  darlings,"  she  seemed  to  be 
whispering  to  all  the  prize  pumpkins 
that  had  been  on  the  porch  a  few  days 
before.  "You  made  prize  Jack-o'- 
lanterns.  You  didn't  bring  us  a 
stack  of  gold,  but  you  brought  some- 
thing infinitely  more  worthwhile — 
something  that  really  matters — hap- 
piness, iots  and  lots  of  it." 

Old    Jonas    thumped    through       the 
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passageway  to   get   some   more   wood  we'en — gayest  night  that  we've     e'er 

for  the  grate  fire.       He  sang  in  his  seen." 

nasal,  twanging  way  the  song  Anne  And  Anne,  in  her  great  happiness, 

had  taught  her  pupils  at  the  consoli-  thought  his  voice  was  beautiful, 
dated   to    sing,      "Hallowe'en,   Hallo- 


HALLOWE'EN  FUN 

The  night  was  dark  and  chilly, 
There  were  shadows  everywhere, 
Queer  shapes  and  odd  designs, 
Flittered  here  and  there. 

I  too  was  in  odd  disguise, 
I  dressed  up  as  a  circus  clown ; 
Boy  I  had  some  fun  that  night, 
Running,  round  the  town. 

First  I  went  to  Joey  Moore's, 
Then  we  went  into  town ; 
Our  night's  fun  really  started  then, 
When  we  met  Johnny  Brown. 

We  started  out  with  made  up  minds, 
To  scare  the  city  folks ; 
With  foolish  pranks  and  noises, 
And  a  variety  of  jokes. 

It  seemed  that  all  the  town  was  out, 
To  celebrate  Hallowe'en; 
The  streets  were  filled  with  people, 
There  were  millions,  so  it  seemed. 

Clowns,  'n'  pirates,  'n'  injuns  and  bums, 
Dressed  in  colors  galore ; 
Fierce  looking  faces  and  forms, 
Running  around  by  the  score. 

Each  year  when  Hallowe'en  comes  around, 
Clean  fun  is  had  by  all ; 
And  all  the  clowns  and  grimy  bums, 
Return  for  fun  each  Fall. 

— John  F.  Henderson. 
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ON  AN  INDIAN  RESERVATION 

Bv  Rev,  Alfred  0.  Frank 


The  worship  of  God  under  ancient 
Indian  symbolism  is  till  the  prac- 
tice of  many  of  the  natives  on  their 
reservations  in  the  southwest.  It 
was  the  writer's  privilege  to  attend 
one  of  the  mid-winter  prayer  dances 
of  the  Tigua  (Teewah)  tribe  in  the 
pueblo  of  Isleta,  south  of  Albuquer- 
que, N.  Mex. 

Though  only  a  few  miles  from  a 
modern  city,  this  Indian  pueblo  of 
1,075  population  on  their  reservation 
of  188,600  acres,  presents  a  never-to- 
be-forgctten  view  to  the  visitor.  The 
village  is  made  up  of  flat-roofed, 
adobe  huts.  These  are  joined  togeth- 
er in  clusters  with  narrow  winding 
streets  between  (not  unlike  some  of 
our  modern  city  apaitments). 

Indian  dances  are  held  only  in  ob- 
servance of  special  festivals  or  in 
honor  of  distinguished  characters. 
This  particular  dance  is  one  of  pray- 
er for  good  crops  next  summer. 

The  dull,  deep,  rhythmic  beats  of 
the  tom-tom  sounding  from  the  kiva, 
a  circular  windowless  council  chamber 
in  which  all  ceremonies  begin  and 
end,  is  the  first  notice  that  the  cere- 
mony has  opened.  After  a  time  lithe 
bodies  come  tbi-ough  the  roof  entrance 
and  slip  noiselessly  down  the  primi- 
tive ladder.  In  semi-formation  the 
group  marches  toward  the  church 
patio,  singing  a  weird,  incoherent,  yet 
pleasing  chant.  This  mant  is  sung 
in  perfect  time  with  the  beats  of  the 
torn  com,  and  the  chorus  accompanies 
the  dancers  in  the  ceremony,  as  our 
modern  orchestra  might  furnish  mu- 
sic for  a  dance. 


The  visitor  sees  a  strange  and  fas- 
cinating sight  as  he  stands  in  the 
adobe  walled  church  yard  watching 
the  ceremony.  It  is  a  view  unlike 
anything  which  our  own  civilization 
has  to  offer  and  makes  one  long  for 
his  camera  to  preserve  the  scenes 
more  vividly.  But  alas,  the  native 
does  not  tolerate  them  in  the  hands 
of  the  white  man  for  these  ceremo- 
nies. 

The  members  of  the  chorus  offer  a 
mixture  of  clothing,  new  and  old. 
Each  member,  with  bent  body,  waves 
his  arms  in  regular  gesture.,  chanting 
in  perfect  unison  and  time. 

The  dancers  are  grouped,  two  men 
and  two  women,  or  girls.  The  menr 
stripped  to  the  waist  and  bareheaded, 
have  their  bodies  painted.  From  the 
hips  hangs  a  ceremonial  belt  frayed 
on  one  end.  Around  the  legs  bells 
jingle  merrily  as  the  dancers  take 
their  measured  and  rhythmic  steps. 
In  each  hand  they  carry  a  ceremonial 
rattle,  made  of  a  gourd  and  filled 
with  pebbles  or  turquoise. 

The  girls  offer  a  contrast  in  their 
dress  and  dance.  They  carry  a  feath- 
er in  each  hand.  Unlike  the  men 
they  do  not  lift  their  feet  in  the 
dance,  but  shuffle  along  in  tome  with 
the  drum  beats.  From  the  neck 
hangs  a  veritable  armor  plate  of 
gorgeously  colored  and  woven  strings 
of  beads.  Numerous  as  these  are, 
one  must  admit  that  they  are  becom- 
ing in  that  setting  and  artistically  ar- 
ranged. White  blouses  are  partially 
covered  with  a  daintily  tinted  light 
scarf  which  floats  in  the  breeze  from 
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the  shoulder.  The  black  skirt  is  trim- 
med with  rows  of  silver  coins,  while 
the  red  petticoat  protudes  several  in- 
ches below  the  skirt.  The  white  leg- 
gins  of  buckskin  wrappings  are  large 
and  of  almost  uniform  size  down  to 
the  pointed  white  moccasin. 

After  a  period  of  dancing,  during 
•which  the  tempo  of  the  dance  has 
changed,  though  hardly  noticeable  to 
the  uninitiated  white,  the  visitors'  at- 
tention is,  drawn  to  a  group  of  Indian 
women  approaching.  Those  in  their 
native  garb,  with  a  most  gorgeously 
colored  shawl  with  bright  red  pre- 
dominating, are  carrying  large  ves- 
sels of  pottery  on  their  heads  unaided 
by  the  hand  in  balancing.  Reaching 
the  group  of  dancers  they  set  their 
olla  (bowl)  upon  the  ground  and 
throw  the  contents  to  the  men  in  the 
chorus.  Food,  clothing,  glass  and 
tinware,  sacks  of  flour,  live  chickens 
-and  what  not  are  thrown  out,  each 
rnan  in  the  chorus  grabbing  what  he 
can,  without  missing  a  note  in  the 
chant.  The  dancers  also  are  shower- 
ed with  gifts,  but  th^sc  have      them 


tied  to  their  clothes,  hair  and  money 
given  in  their  hands.  By  the  time 
the  dance  has  continued  for  a  time 
each  dancer  is  quite  heavily  loaded 
with  all  kinds  of  "blessings"  prized 
by  him. 

The  showering  of  gifts  symbolizes 
the  answer  to  the  prayer  and  com- 
pletes the  dance,  as  far  as  the  public 
is  able  to  see  it. 

The  semi-Christian-heathen,  pic- 
turesque ritual  is  conducted  in  che 
Christian  church  yard  of  the  village, 
a  church  which  dates  back  to  the  ear- 
ly Spanish  conquests  and  the  first 
efforts  to  Christianize  the  native  sev- 
eral hundred  years,  ago.' 

The  strange  mixture  of  their  faith 
in  God  under  the  symbolism  of  their 
own  heathen  cult  is  a  service  not  ful- 
ly appreciated  by  the  white  man,  for 
the  Indian  is  careful  not  to  reveal  its 
symbolism.  Therefoi'e  few  know 
much  of  the  true  meaning  of  each  act 
or  the  words  of  the  chant.  To  the 
sincere  native,  however,  the  ceremony 
is  meaningful,  sacred  and  holy. 


In  the  clays  of  old  England,,  a  diplomat  was  tossing  about  in 
Tiis  sleep  anxious  for  his  country.  An  aged  servant,  lying  in 
the  same  room,  addressed  him. 

"Sir,  may  I  ask  you  a  question?" 

"Certainly." 

"Sir,  did  God  govern  the  world  well  before  you  came  into  it  ?" 

"Undoubtedly." 

"And  will  He  rule  it  when  you  have  gone  out  of  it?" 

"Undoubtedly." 

"Then,  sir,  can  you  not  trust  Him  to  rule  it  while  you  are  in 
it?" 

Whereupon,  the  story  goes,  the  diplomat  fell  asleep. 


— Selected. 
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NO  REGRETS 


(Young 

Several  years  ago  a  fire  suddenly 
broke  out  in  a  moving  picture  house 
that  was  filled  with  people.  The 
crowd  that  one  minte  was  comforta- 
ble and  enjoying  istelf  was,  the  next 
minute,  frantic  from  fear  and  making 
a  life  and  death  rush  toward  the  ex- 
it. There  were  two  young  men  pres- 
ent from  an  adjacent  university.  They 
took  in  the  situation  instantly  and  en- 
visioned a  needless  loss  of  life  if 
someone  did  not  make  himself  respon- 
sible for  whatever  direction  of  the 
wild  and  mad  crowd  was  possible. 
They  decided  to  take  upon  themselves 
this  very  thing.  They  planted  them- 
selves in  the  main  aisle  near  the  door 
and  gave  such  assistance  as  they  could 
to  the  women  and  children  especially, 
who  were  being  borne  down  by  the 
onrushmg  mob.  Many  escaped  ser- 
ious injury  who  without  the  help  giv- 
en them  would  have  perished  in  the 
conflagration.  A  few  minutes  later 
one  of  the  two  young  men  was  in  the 


Folks) 

hospital  with  less  than  three  hours 
to  live,  so  badly  had  he  been  burned. 
As  his  mtcher  stood  at  the  side  of  his 
bed,  he  looked  up  at  her  and  said, 
''Mother,  I  have  no  regrets." 

All  of  us  recognize  how  much  easi- 
er it  is  to  respond  to  duty  in  an 
emergency  than  it  is  under  ordinary 
circumstances.  Nevertheless        we 

would  not  detract  in  the  least  from 
the  honor  due  anyone  who  in  the  hour 
of  peril  risks  all  he  has  tc  meet  a 
need.  On  the  other  hand  it  would 
considerably  strengthen  our  sense  of 
responsibility  if  we  were  to  put  forth 
the  effort  to  live  each  day  so  as  to  be 
able  to  say  when  the  day  is  done,  "I 
have  no  regrets."  The  very  sugges- 
tion of  such  an  ideal  will  disclose  to 
us  how  fare  we  shall  have  to  travel 
before  v/e  can  make  all  our  ways  like 
that.  What  we  need  to  know  is  that 
our  common  days  may  be  filled  with  a 
service  that  will  never  make  us 
ashamed. 


INSTITUTION  NOTES 


Rev.  W.  H.  Hiller,  of  Durham,  a  re- 
tired Lutheran  minister,  who  is 
spending  some  time  in  Concord,  visit- 
ed the  Training  School  last  Tnesday. 
— o — 

Last  Wednesday,  the  regular  time 
for  boys  to  receive  visitors,  being  a 
very  pleasant  Autumn  day,  there  was 
an  unusually  large  number  of  visitors 
on  the  campus. 


Woodrow  Spruill,  one  of  the  house 
boys  in  Cottage  No.  2,  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  fracture  both  bones  of  his 
right  leg,  just  above  the  ankle,  while 
playing  last  Wednesday  afternoon. 
He  was  immediately  taken  to  the 
North  Carolina  Orthopedic  Hospital, 
Gastonia,  for  treatment. 
— o — 

We  are  glad  to  note  that  the  C.  W. 
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A.  project,  that  of  painting  all  the 
buildings  at  the  Training  School,  so 
suddenly  halted  last  Spring,  is  again 
under  way.  It  is  the  hope  of  chose 
connected  with  the  the  institution  that 
there  will  be  no  further  interruption 
until  the  project  is  carried  to  comple- 
tion. 


Harvey  Causey,  of  Thomasville,  for- 
merly of  the  King's  Daughters  Cot- 
tage, called  on  friends  at  the  Train- 
ing School  last  Wednesday.  This  lad 
was  admitted  April  2,  1928,  entered 
the  second  grade,  and  when  paroled 
in  August  1931-  had  completed  the 
sixth  grade.  Harvey  informs  us  that 
he  has  been  employed  in  the  cabinet 
room  of  the  Thomasville  Chair  Com- 
pany for  nearly  two  years,  is  married 
and  getting  along  nicely. 


For  several  days  past  a  large  group 
of  boy?f  has  been  picking  peas.  While 
this  crop  has  been  rather  short  in  this 
section,  due  to  the  fact  that  ours  was 
watched  carefully,  none  being  allow- 
ed to  go  to  waste,  we  will  have  a  fair 
quantity  of  dried  peas  for  Winter 
use.  The  pea  vines  at  the  School  this 
year  had  a  fine  growtn  but  somehow 
failed  to  produce  abundantly.  None 
of  the  vines  have  been  harvested  for 
hay,  but  will  be  plowed  under,  adding 
much  to  the  fertility  of  the  soil. 


Our      sweet      potato      crop      this 
year  in  an  abundant  one.     More  po- 


tatoes are  housed  than  have  been 
stored  away  in  any  previous  year  in 
the  history  of  the  School,  more  than 
three  thousand  bushels  having  been 
gathered  to  date.  The  Sciiool  has 
been  the  mecca  for  buyers  of  cut  and 
bruised  potatoes,  these  being  sold  be- 
cause of  the  fear  chat  Lhey  would  not 
keep.  The  price  receiived  for  them 
was  twenty-five  cents  per  bushel.  The 
quantity  of  potatoes  already  housed, 
which  are  a  fine  lot,  presages  plenty 
of  baked  "sweets"  and  delicious  cus- 
tards during  the  winter  months. 


Our  peanut  crop  is  being  harvested 
this  week.  The  huge  flat  recks  in 
different  sections  of  the  campus  are 
covered  with  large  red  peanuts,  they 
having  been  placed  there  to  dry  after 
being  washed.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  how  the  boys  love  to  be  sent  on 
errands  which  will  take  them  past 
these  rocks  in  order  that  they  may  ob- 
tain a  few  samples  while  passing. 
Some  of  the  boys  engaged  in  picking 
and  washing  peanuts  have  found  it 
necessary  to  visit  our  first  aid  sta- 
tion on  several  occasions,  but  upon 
receiving  treatment,  no  matter  how 
distasteful  the  dose  prescribed  might 
be,  they  showed  no  desire  to  be  re- 
moved from  this  job. 


Gilmer  Casstevens,  formerly  of 
Gaston  Cottage,  who  is  now  living  in 
Yadkin  County,  called  on  us  last  Sun- 
day. After  staying  at  the  School  a 
little  more  than  a  year,  he  was  re- 
turned to  his  home  and   since     that 
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time  has  been  helping  his  father  on  a 
farm.  While  he  has  made  no  out- 
standing record  like  that  of  some 
boys  previously  noted  in  these  col- 
umns. Gilmer  has;  stayed  at  home, 
worked  hard,  attended  church  and 
Sunday  school  regularly,  and  become 
a  valuable  assistant  to  his  father  in 
carrying  on  his  farm  work.  Gilmer 
was  quite  enthusiastic  in  his  praise  of 
the  work  of  the  Training  School  and 
what  it  had  done  for  him.  He  cer- 
tainly enjoyed  renewing  acquaintan- 
ces here  and  we  were  all  glad  to  see 
him  and  to  learn  that  he  is  getting 
along  so  well. 


Rev.  H.  C.  Kellermeyer,  pastor  of 
Trinity  Reformed  Church,  Concord, 
conducted  the  afternoon  service  at 
at  the  Training  School  last  Sunday. 
Led  by  Clyde  Kivett,  the  boys  repeat- 
ed the  First  Psalm  in  unison.  For 
the  Scripture  Lesson  Rev.  Kellermey- 
er read  from  the  first  chapter  of  the 
Gospel  according  to  St.  John,  calling 
special  attention  to  the  words  of  Na- 
thaniel, who  said:  "Can  there  any 
good  thing  come  out  of  Nazareth?" 

In  the  course  of  his  remarks,  the 
speaker  told  how  Jesus,  at  the  age  of 
about  thirty  years  was  calling  His 
disciples  together.  When  Philip  told 
Nathaniel  that  this  great  man  was 
the  boy  of  Nazareth  the  latter  was 
verv   doubtful   and   made  the   remark 


already  referred  to.  Nathaniel  thought 
it  impossible  that  such  a  great  man 
could  come  from  there.  He  thought 
great  men  should  come  from  larger 
places. 

Rev.  Kellermeyer  then  stated  that 
many  of  our  great  men  had  come, 
from  the  small  towns  or  from  rural 
sections. 

A  town,  said  the  speaker,  gets  its 
reputation  from  the  actions  of  the 
people  comprising  its  population,  and 
usually  the  bad  things  are  heard  of 
first.  So  it  is  with  boys.  One  bad 
boy  leads  others,  and  because  of  this 
bad  one  the  whole  crowd  soon  gets  a 
bad  name. 

The  size  of  a  particular  community 
doesn't  matter,  for  however  small  a 
place  may  be,  something  good  can 
come  out  of  it. 

Here  was  a  little  boy  coming  from 
this  somewhat  insignificant  town,  but 
today  this  same  boy,  Jesus,  is  known 
to  and  worshipped  by  nearly  all  na- 
tions of  the  world.  He  became  the 
world's  greatest  teacher  and  is  known 
to  millions  of  people. 

Rev.  Kellernieyer  concluded  by 
telling  our  boys  that  ?ach  boy  here 
has  a  great  opportunity.  Each  one 
can  return  to  his  home,  no  matter  if 
it  be  in  a  svmall  town,  and  if  he  lives 
right,  becomes  a  man  of  God,  and 
really  develops  into  a  good  man,  suc- 
cess is  his,  the  size  of  his  home  com- 
munity having  nothing  to  do  with  it. 


He  that  does  good  to  another  man,  does  also  good  to  himself, 
not  only  in  consequence,  but  in  every  act  of  doing  it,  for  the 
consciousness  of  well-doing  is  ample  reward. — Seneca. 
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$  A  garden  is  a  lovesome  thing,  God  wot !  * 
|          Rose  plot,  | 

*  Fringed  pool,  ♦ 
Fern'd  grot —  % 
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THE  WORLD  IS  AGAINST  ME 

"The  world  is  against  me"  he  said  with  a  sigh. 

"Somebodyy  stops  every  scheme  that  I  try. 
The  world  has  me  down  and  it's  keeping  me  there; 

I  don't  get  a  chance.     Oh,  the  world  is  unfair! 
When  a  fellow  is  poor  then  he  can't  get  a  show; 

The  world  is  determined  to  keep  him  down  low." 

"What  of  Abe  Lincoln'-"  I  ask.     "Would  you  say 

That  he  was  much  richer  than  you  are  today  1 
He  hadn't  your  chance  of  making  his  mark. 

And  his  outlook  was  often  exceedingly  dark; 
Yet  he  clung  to  his  purpose  with  courage  most  grim 

And  he  got  to  the  top.     Was  the  ivorld  against  him?" 

"What  of  Ben  Franklin?     I've  oft  heard  it  said 

That  many  a  time  he  went  hungry  to  bed. 
He  started  with  nothing  but  courage  to  climb, 

But  patiently  struggled  and  waited  in  time, 
He  dangled  awhile  from  real  poverty's  limb, 

Yet  he  got  to  the  top.     Was  the  world  againt  him?" 

"I  could  name  you  a  dozen,  yes  hundreds  I  guess, 
Of  poor  boys  who've  patiently  climbed  to  success; 

All  boys  who  were  down  and  who  struggled  alone, 

Who'd  have  thought  themselves  rich  if  your  fortune  they'd   known; 

Yet  they  rose  in  the  world  you're  so  quick  to  condemn, 
And  I'm  asking  you  now:  Was  the  world  against  them?" 

— Edgar  A.  Guest. 
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REFORMATION  DAY 

It  matters  not  what  came  out  of  the  sixteenth  century  of  real 
worth,  the  most  lasting  contribution  to  each  succeeding  generation 
was  the  Bible  in  words  that  could  be  interpreted  by  the  people. 
Time  cannot  efface  the  glory  of  the  work  of  the  great  leaders  of 
Protestanism. 

In  translating  the  Bible  from  old  languages  which  the  people 
could  not  read  or  understand,  the  fundamentals  of  a  religious  liv- 
ing were  revealed,  also  an  impetus  to  the  progressive  civilization 
that  has  circumscribed  the  globe  from  that  period  of  time. 

Reformation  Day  is  the  time  to  pay  tribute  to  the  great  reform- 
er who  had  the  dare  to  unshackle  the  Word  of  God,  and  make  the 
Bible  available  for  those  who  wanted  to  know  the  standard  of  a 
Christiian  life  as  revealed  in  His  Word.  Whether  we  approve  the 
manner  in  which  the  work  was  carried  on  or  not,  it  is  an  undisputed 
fact  that  the  privilege  of  having  the  Bible  in  the  homes  and  in 
the  schools  marks  an  epoch  of  history  that  cannot  be  obscured  by 
any  feat  of  mankind. 

We  often  hear  it  said  that  our  world  has  its  own  way  of  hiding 
facts,  but  it  is  equally  true  that  it  has  its  own  way  of  revealing 
truths.  We  have  sufficient  faith,  as  taught  in  the  Word,  that  each 
cycle  of  time  produces  reformers  of  varied  types  comparable  to 
the  one  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Being  the  beneficiaries  of  all  of 
the  good  works  of  the  past  generation  we  understand  that  "faith  is 
the  substance  of  things  hoped  for,,  the  evidence  of  things  not  seen." 


DR.  A.  T.  ALLEN 

Just  at  this  time  for  Dr.  A.  T.  Allen,  state  superintends  of  pub- 
lic instruction  since  1923,  to  be  claimed  by  death  is  peculiarly  un- 
fortunate, because  of  the  fact  he  knew  the  needs  of  the  work,  and 
applied  his  skill  to  the  advancement  of  the  schools,  and  as  a  friend 
of  the  taxpayer  conducted  the  schools  in  their  interest.  He  was 
classed  as  one  of  the  best  state  officers,  well-rounded  and  knew 
what  he  was  doing  and  how  to  do  it. 

His  succesor  comes  well  recommended,  having  a  background  and 
experience  that  makes  him  fitted  for  the  place,  and  here  is  hoping 
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that  Governor  Ehringhaus  has  chosen  wisely,  in  appointing  Mr. 
Clyde  A.  Erwin  as  state  superintendent  of  public  instruction.  We 
trust  that  Superintendent  Erwin  will  wear  the  mantle  gracefully 
that  has  fallen  upon  his  shoulders,  keep  the  banner  of  the  public 
school  system  from  ever  trailing  the  dust  and  that  ail  the  loose 
links  in  the  system  may  be  tightened  during  his  administration  so 
as  to  realize  the  best  results  for  the  youths  of  the  state. 


THE  CABARRUS  COUNTY  FERA  SCHOOLS 

Throughout  the  states  the  FERA  schools  are  sponsoring  a  work 
that  will  make  possible  for  the  parents  and  grandparents,  who  nev- 
er had  the  opportunity  in  earlier  years  to  learn  their  ABC's,  have 
a  knowledge  of  the  fundamentals,  the  three  R's,  by  opening  schools 
for  adult  illiterates  wherever  possible.  This  project,  primarily  a 
relief  measure  for  the  unemployed  teachers,  will  reach  out  into  the 
colorless  lives  of  millions  of  citizens,  creating  new  hope  and  in- 
terest, that  will  contribute  materially  to  the  making  of  better 
homes. 

There  are  few  who  realize  that  the  illiterates  in  North  Carolina, 
according  to  statistics,  are  236,261  persons  10  years  and  over,  in- 
cluding foreign  born  and  negroes,  who  can  neither  read  nor  write. 
One  can  easily  visualize  the  drama  or  tragedy  lying  behind  these 
figures.  Those  who  are  illiterate  know  only  the  excruciating  em- 
barrassment of  not  being  able  to  either  write  a  letter  to  loved  ones 
or  experience  the  joy  of  reading  a  letter  or  book.  The  whole  pic- 
ture is  a  dark  one  from  any  angle  viewed. 

Prior  to  the  Emergency  Relief  in  Education  under  the  FERA 
set-up  many  civic-minded  people  from  time  to  time  sensed  the 
value  of  this  army  of  illiterates  if  trained,  and  made  it  possible 
for  them  to  have  a  chance. 

In  this  connection  it  is  a  pleasure  to  announce  that  for  the  past 
two  years  the  Concord  Woman's  Club  sponsored  two  schools  for 
adult  illiterates  in  Concord,  and  the  progress  made  was  far  beyond 
expectations.  It  was  a  picture  of  pathos  to  see  and  hear  th°se 
men  and  women,  middle-age  and  older,  tell  of  their  appreciation 
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for  the  privilege  of  learning  to  read  and  write. 

Besides  the  teachers,  who  participate  in  the  joy  of  helping  these 
people,  report  they  constantly  express  a  desire  to  know  more 
about  home  making  and  seek  information,  with  the  hope  of  making 
their  homes  other  than  sordid  and  dull. 

Many  pessimists  have  already  said  "impossible  to  teach  the  old 
new  tricks,"  but  this  argument  has  been  refuted  from  the  fact  that 
many  teachers  declare  that  an  adult  has  an  inner  urge  not  found 
in  the  small  child,  and  that  the  adult  can  accomplish  in  a  month's 
time  as  much  as  a  six  year  old  child  can  learn  in  a  ydar's  time. 

In  the  FERA  schools  the  teachers  have  to  qualify  to  certain 
standards,  have  a  class  of  not  less  than  10,  ages  from  16  to  80, 
and  the  program  of  study  is  elastic  and  as  varied  as  the  desires  of 
the  pupils.  A  program  of  this  nature  covering  an  extensive  area 
must  be  flexible,  the  conditions  and  needs  of  the  community  chart 
the  course  of  study  so  as  to  meet  the  demands  with  the  hope  of 
making  the  illiterates  useful  citizens  instead  of  a  menace. 

In  the  midst  of  a  fine  setting  of  magnificent  school  buildings,  a 
corps  of  teachers  measuring  up  to  requirements,  Cabarrus  County 
has  3,002  illiterates,  including  all  classes,  but  it  is  gratifying  to 
know  that  this  county  is  not  lagging  in  the  work  of  eliminating 
illiteracy,  knowing  that  illiteracy  breeds  illiteracy,  also  leads  to 
unemployment,  and  unemploymnt  in  the  majority  of  cases  spells 
absolute  idleness  and  idleness  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred 
leads  to  crime.  Therefore,  it  behooves  all  of  us  to  become  interest- 
ed, and  besides  it  offers  a  challenge  to  the  churches  to  unite  with 
the  FERA  teachers  of  Cabarrus  County  in  their  efforts  to  wipe 
out  illiteracy  in  a  county  that  has  prestige  in  finances.  The  pathos 
of  illiteracy  is  not  to  be  denied. 

The  FERA  teachers  in  Concord  number  eight;  in  Kannapolis, 
four;  in  Mt.  Pleasant,  four;  in  Harrisburg,  two;  in  Roberta,  two, 
and  recreation  teachers  number  three,  making  a  total  of  twenty- 
three  white  teachers  who  hope  to  transform  the  adult  illiterates 
into  fine  citizenship. 

There  are  ten  negro  teachers  doing  a  similar  work  among  their 
race.     The  total  number  of  teachers  in  the  county  are  thirty-three 
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with  Mrs.  Zenobia  Cook,  Concord,  as  supervisor  of  the  work. 

The  adult  illiterate  schools  are  under  the  supervision  of  the 
county  superintendent  and  each  teacher  has  to  be  endorsed  by 
the  county  welfare  officer. 

Because  of  social  conditions  the  illiterates  attract  very  little  at- 
tention, they  live  and  move  outside  of  the  social  currents  in  which 
the  more  fortunate  class  move,  but  it  is  wisdom  to  keep  in  mind 
that  their  power  is  evident,  and  if  turned  into  the  right  channels 
the  influence  of  this  class  will  be  far-reaching  and  rebound  for 
good. 


HOW  TO  BE  OPEN  MINDED 

Stagnant  water  is  found  only  in  pools  where  the  inlet  and  outlet 
have  been  blocked  off.  Just  the  same  stagnant  thoughts  are 
found  in  blockaded  minds. 

Men  cannot  always  remain  forever  physically  youthful,  nor  can 
they  choose  their  youthful  years.  But  all  men  can — today,  as  easi- 
ly as  vesterday — prepare  their  minds  for  the  reception  of  fruitful 
knowledge.  For  minds,  regardless  of  age  or  hardness,  always  re- 
main plastic. 


A  BIRTHDAY 

"In  this  house  Dr.  Martin  Luther  was  born  November  10,  1483. 
God's  Word  and  Luther's  doctrine  pure  shall  to  eternity  endure." 
Over  a  doorway  of  a  house  on  Luther  Street  Eisleben,  Germany, 
the  traveler  today  may  see  this  inscription.  Happenings  and  de- 
velopments of  four  and  a  half  centuries  have  given  uncommon  sig- 
nificance to  that  house.  Millions  of  Christians,  were  they  passing 
that  way  today,  would  pause  and  thank  God  for  the  life  and  work 
of  the  Reformer  who  "was  religious  from  a  boy." 
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RAMBLING  AROUND 

By  Old  Hurrygraph 


"Take  what  God  gives,  O   heart 
of  mine, 
And  build  your  house  of  happi- 
ness; 
Perchance   some   may   have   been 
given  more — 
But  many  have  been  given  less. 
The  treasure  laying  at  your  feet 
Whose   value    you   but   faintly 
guess, 
Another  builder,  looking  on, 
Would  barter     heaven  to  pos- 
sess." 


The  man  who  does  not  know  him- 
self    is,     naturally,     a     pretty     poor 
judge  of  other  people. 
— o — 

It  would  do  a  whole  lot  of  people  a 
whole  lot  of  good  to  forget  a  whole 
lot  that  they  knew. 

The  depression  has  had  it's  good 
points,  after  all.  Consider  if  you 
will  that  it  has  served  to  reduce  the 
size  of  a  lot  of  heads. 

Give  every  one  you  meet  a  cheerful 
"Howdy-do,"  and  half  the  road,  and 
if  that  does  not  make  him  civil,  don't 
waste  any  more  fragrance  on  the 
cuss. 

— o — 

Cotton  growers  down  in  Georgia 
are  rejoicing  over  the  great  increase 
in  the  value  of  their  cotton  crop.  The 
Georgia  cotton  crop  back  in  1932  was 
valued  at  $28,000?000,  but  the  1934 
crops,  raised  under  the  production  re- 


duction Bankhead  Act  is  valued  at 
three  times  that  figure.  That's  good, 
as  far  as  it  goes  that  way,  but  back  in 
the  non-cotton  growing  areas  the 
housewife  is  worrying  about  the 
great  price  increase  in  goods  contain- 
ing cotton. 

— o — 

I  never  did  think  that  a  piano- 
player  who  swings  his  head  back  and 
forth  and  sideways,  and  looks  like 
he  is  in  great  misery,  ever  made  the 
harmony  any  sweeter. 
— o — 

It  is  the  duty,  not  only  the  plea- 
sure, of  every  citizen  to  make  the 
town  in  which  he  is  living  so  good 
that  no  other  citizen  is  compelled  to 
leave  for  the  reason  that  he  can  do 
better  elsewhere. 

— o — 

Some  men  tell  their  wives,  before 
they  marry,  that  they  would  die  for 
them,  and  after  they  have  been  mar- 
ried a  period,  and  she  has  found  him 
out,  the  wives  wish  he  had  performed 
that  useful  service  by  doing  it. 

It  is  stated  that  producers  will 
lose  temporarily  by  not  keeping  up 
prices  artificially.  The  higher  eco- 
nomics of  the  thing,  urged  all  along 
by  many  critics,  begins  to  clear  up 
There  seems  to  be  an  opportunity  to 
get  away  from  the  "economics  of 
scarcity"  into  a  more  natural  system 
if  plenty.  The  process  is  supposed 
to  be  like  this:  Lower  prices  for  man- 
ufactured goods  bring  greater  de- 
mand for  them;  greater  demand  leads 
to  more  production;   more  production 
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means  'more  employment^'  more  em- 
ployment provides  more'  new  buying 
power,  so  that  producers  can  make  as 
much  'profit  or  more,1  at  lower  prices. 
The '  public  ■  evidently  agrees  trying 
this  method. 

' — o — 

Speaking  of  fruit,   the   first   apple 
caused   a   lot  of  trouble  for  the  first 
pair.     It  was  a  plum  give-away,  and 
a  citron  mango  ever  since. 
— o — 

Believe  it  or  not,  bat  a  hen  laid 
four  eggs  in  twenty  minutes!  The 
hen  is  owned  by  Mr^.  Ridge,  of  Ros- 
sem  Ala.  I  hope  there  is  no  eggs- 
ageration  about  this  eggs-ploit. 
— o — - 

Taxes  are  high — exorbitantly  high 
now.  If  some  public  officials  have 
their  way,  they  will  be  higher  in  the 
near  future.  One  does  not  have  to 
be  an  alarmist  to  say  that  present 
tax  policies,  which  extend  through  ev- 
ery form  of  government,  are  driving 
us  slowly,  but  inexorably,  towards 
national  bankruptcy.  During  years 
in  which  national  income  has  drop- 
ped, the  cost  of  government — local 
and  national — has  steadily  risen.  De- 
pression has  spurred  the  growth  of 
centralization  of  power,  the  exten- 
sion of  political  activities  and  official 
spending.  As  a  nation,  we  cannot 
borrow  or  spend  our  way  into  pros- 
perity. It  does  not  work  for  the  in- 
dividual, and  will  not  work  for  a  na- 
tion. It  is,  high  time  that  public  of- 
ficials reverse  their  thinking  process 
and  figure  out,  not  how  income  may 
be  increased  to  meet  excessive  expen- 
ditures, but  how  expenditures  can  be 
be  kept  within  the  bounds  of  reason- 
able tax  income.     We  cannot  nourish 


employment-sustaining  industry  if  we 
allow  politics'  to  fatten  on  the  cream 
arid  leave  busiries  only  the  slammed 
milk. 


To  a  great  rnan'y  citizens,  Ameri- 
canism is  just  a  word.  They  pay  it 
lip  service — but  they  have  a  very 
poor  knowledge  of  its  actual  mean- 
ing. Real  Americanism  is  a  spirit. 
It  is  that  sprit  which  inspired  the 
founders  of  the  country — a  spirit  of 
unselfishness,  self-sacrifice,  iron-clad 
character.  It  gave  us  liberty  of 
church,  of  press,  of  political  belief. 
It  freed  us  from  intolerable  monarch- 
ic domination  and  established  a  na- 
tion where  the  government  was  to 
exist  for  the  individual,  not  the  indi- 
vidual for  the  government.  Today, 
the  American  spirit  stands  for  these 
things  precisely  as  it  did  in  the  past. 
They  are  as  important  today  as  ever, 
and  perhaps  more  important.  The 
advocates  of  fascism,  and  other  theo- 
ries are  always  active — and  there  is 
danger  that  they  may  seem  persua- 
sive to  a  people  struggling  with  great, 
yet  temporary,  problems.  The  public 
cannot  be  too  strongly  warned  against 
seeking  temporary  benefits  at  the  ex- 
pense cf  permanent  principles.  Even 
the  worst  of  depresions  pass — and 
wo  will  be  a  sad  nation  indeed,  if  af- 
ter this  one  passes,  we  find  that  we 
have  lost  those  constitutional  guaran- 
tees of  corporate  and  individual  free- 
dom, that  have  made  us  great. 

There  was  a  time  when  city  mail 
carriers  blew  a  whistle  whenever 
they  delivered  mail  at  residences. 
That  practice  has  passed  away.  On 
the   Liberty   street   delivery,   in   Dur- 
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ham,    there   is   a   whistling      carrier,  those     looking    for    their    mail.     He 

that   is   a  whistler  for  a  fact.       He  does    not    whistle    scientific    music — 

just    whistles    along,    from    place    to  just    snatches    of    medley    notes   that 

place,   with   a   farrago   in   his   heart,  well  up  in  his  soul,  and  seek  expres- 

apparently   as  happy   as  a   lark     on  sitn  through  the  whistling  pucker  of 

the  wing.     His  name  is  'Gene  Evans,  his   lips.       He   Gene-rates   good  feel- 

and  his    voice    is    an    evan(s)gel    to  .ng'  all  along  his  route. 


JUST  EVERYTHING 

Right  when  I  wasn't  feeling  sweet, 
I  met  a  youngster  on  the  street, 
His  hands  all  dirt,  his  face  all  grins. 
The  kind  of  smile  that  always  wins. 

His  coat  was  ragged  just  a  bit, 
He  didn't  seem  to  think  of  it ; 
The  sky  was  just  a  little  gray, 
He  didn't  seem  to  mind  the  day. 

I  asked,  "What  is  it  that  makes  you  sing?" 
'Oh.  I  don't  know — just  everything-" 
Right  when  I  wasn't  feeling  kind, 
To  others  cold,  to  virtue  blind. 

I  couldn't  quite  make  out,  at  that. 

I  asked,  "Who  are  you  smiling  at?" 

His  smile  grew  wide,  his  cheeks  grew  ruddy : 

"Oh,  I  don't  know — just  everybuddy!" 

""i~ht  when  I  wasn't  feeling  right, 
That  merry  youngster  hove  in  sight. 
His  clothes  were  ragged  here  and  there 

And  yet  he  didn't  se.em  to  cr.rs. 

But  smiled  a  kind  of  freckled  grin 
That  seemed  to  take  the  whole  world  in. 
And  the  first  thing  that  I  knew, 
Blamed  if  I  wasn't  smiling,  too ! 
You  asked  me  what  I  smiled  at,  son? 
Just  everything,  and  everyone. 

— Douglas  Malloch. 
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LUTHER'S  TRANSLATION  OF  THE  BIBLE 


By  Rev.  William  H.  Cooper 

i  Before  the  beginning  of  the  Refor- 
mation in  Germany  in  October,  1517, 
the  Bible  was  in  large  part  a  for- 
gotten and  neglected  book.  It  had 
not  yet  come  into  its  own  as  a  book  of 
the  people.  Handsome  editions,  it  is 
true  in  the  original  languages,  exist- 
ed for  the  scholars  of  that  day.  But 
even  the  scholars  neglected  the  Scrip- 
tures. As  for  the  common  man,  he 
had  to  be  content  with  translations 
into  German  or  other  modern  tongues 
which  were  as  wretched  in  quality  as 
they  were  expensive  in  price.  More 
than  a  dozen  separate  attempts  had 
been  made  before  the  year  1518  to  re- 
produce the  Bible  in  German,  but 
they  were  all  practical  failures.  In  th? 
first  place  they  did  not  rest  upon  the 
original  languages  of  Scriptures. 
They  were  not  drawn  from  the  Greek 
and  the  Hebrew  at  all,  but  from  the 
Latin  translation  of  Jerome  (about 
A.  D.  400).  which,  with  all  its  merits, 
contained  many  mistakes  to  be-^'n 
with.  Furthermore  these  German 
translations  before  Luther  were  not 
good  German.  They  were  awkward, 
rude,  and  stiff,  full  of  unfortnately 
worded  phrases  which  meant  nothing 
either  to  the  educated  or  the  unedu- 
cated reader  of  the  time.  A  poor 
literary  style  repels  even  the  ignor- 
ant. The  clear  fountain  of  Holy 
Scripture  was  being  censtantly 
soiled  and  polluted  by  the  hands  of 
careless  workers  including  the 
printers,  who  had  only  begun  to 
practice  their  art  and  who  were  as 
yet  unable  to  produce  books  without 
endless  typographical  errors. 


It  was  reserved  for  the  age  of  Lu- 
ther and  the  Reformation  to  bring 
the  Bible  into  its  rightful  place  as  a 
bock  produced  especially  for  the  peo- 
ple and  everywhere  avaiable  to  them. 
Martin  Luther  seems  very  early  in 
his  career  to  have  felt  the  need  of  a 
better  German  Bible.  But  at  first  he 
r'id  not  dream  that  he  would  be  the 
man  to  bring  it  out.  He  began  in  a 
very  spall  way  with  some  favorite 
sections  of  Scripture  which  he  wished 
to  have  before  him  in  German  for 
constant  use.  As  far  back  as  1517 
he  translated  the  seven  Penitential 
Psalms  (numbers  6,  32,  38,  51,  102, 
ISO  143)  from  the  Latin  of  Jerome 
and  the  original  Hebrew  into  good 
:d  m:  tic  German.  During  the  next 
four  or  live  years  he  worked  away 
slowly  at  eleven  ether  brief  portions 
of  the  Script ji<e,  inc'udi.ng  Psalm 
90.  In  the  Spring  of  1521  Luther 
found  himself  in  the  s-olitude  of  the 
Wartburg  Castle  whither  his  friends 
had  brought  him  by  force  to  hide 
him  from  the  imperial  authorities 
who  sought  his  life.  Here  for  the 
first  time  the  thought  of  undertak- 
ing the  translation  of  the  whole  Bi- 
ble seems  to  have  occurred  to  him. 
Me  lancthon  and  others  had  been 
urging  his  duty  upon  him.  but  for  a 
lonT  time  Luther  had  imagined  that 
h?  was  not  equipped  for  this  partic- 
ular task  and  therefore  not  called  to 
it.  Now,  however,  it  was  thrust  up- 
on him  by  the  Providence  of  God. 
Lrther  bated  idleness.  He  could 
not  bear  to  be  even  puartly  inactive. 
An  enforced  vacation   of  ten  months 
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at  the  Wartburg  away  from  books 
and  preaching  and  pastoral  labors 
left  him  face  to  face  with  the  long 
postponed  translation  of  the  Bible. 
Apart  from  his  correspondence, 
which  was  enough  to  keep  any  or- 
dinary man  busy,  that  was  the  most 
definite  piece  of  work  which  now 
offered  itself  to  his  industrious  brain 
and  hand. 

He  did  not  begin  all  at  once,  how- 
ever. Seven  months  of  spiritual 
preparation  of  which  he  himself 
was  not  at  the  time  wholly  conscious, 
preceded  the  actual  commencement 
of  the  work.  These  were  months  of 
humiliation  and  sorrow,  of  tempta- 
tion and  trial  which  drove  Luther  to 
deeper  faith,  calmer  patience,  and 
more  intense  self-examination  than 
he  had  known  in  the  full  blaze  of 
public  action.  With  a  spirit 
strengthened  and  sweetened  by  this 
period  of  waiting  and  difficulty  Lu- 
ther entered,  in  the  last  three  months 
of  his  stay  at  the  Wartburg,  upon 
the  translation  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. 

The  speed  and  energy  with  which 
he  applied  himself,  once  he  had  as- 
sumed the  work,  have  never  ceased 
to  amaze  the  world  of  scholarship. 
In  three  months  the  entire  New 
Testament  appeared  in  Luther's 
German,  translated  from  the  Greek 
text  of  a  recent  edition  by  the  fa- 
mous Renaissance  scholar,  Erasmus. 
Luther  was  almost  without  books  at 
this  time.  He  had  none  of  his  learn- 
ed friends  near  at  hand  to  consult. 
Yet  without  these  human  aids,  he  is- 
sued a  translation  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment which  found  immediate  and 
universal,     acceptance     even      among 


P.onjan  Catholics,  and  which,  even 
before  it  was  revised  and  improved 
by  Luther's  later  labors,  was  im- 
measurably superior,  both  in  learn- 
ing and  in  literary  skill,  to  any  oth- 
er portion  of  the  New  Testament 
rendered  into  German  by  his  prede- 
cessors. Luther's  German  Testa- 
ment was  not  only  an  intellectual 
but  also  a  spiritual  achievement  of 
the  first  order. 

The  story  of  the  first  printing  of 
Luther's  New  Testament  is  a  ro- 
mance in  itself.  The  multitudes  who 
had  been  hearing  his  sermons  and 
reading  his  writing  were  now  de- 
manding readier  access  to  the 
Scriptures  in  the  language  of  the 
day.  Like  the  Bereans  of  old  who 
had  listened  to  the  Apostle  Paul,  the 
German  contemporaries  of  Luther 
"searched  the  Scriptures  daily, 
whether  these  things  were  so."  Lu- 
ther's appeal  to  the  Bible  was  mak- 
ing the  Bible  at  last  a  popular  book, 
a  it  had  been  in  the  first  ages  of  the 
as  it  had  been  in  the  first  ages  of  the 
fore,  that  the  mechanical  means  at 
hand  in  the  newly  invented  art  of 
printing  should  be  pushed  to  the  lim- 
it in  order  to  satisfy  the  clamoring 
demand  of  thousands  for  Luther's 
completed  translation. 

Luther  was  even  more  eager  than 
the  printers  to  see  that  this  was 
done.  Not  content  with  having 
three  presses  continuously  at  work 
turning  out  10,000  printed  sheets 
daily,  he  personally  speeded  the 
work  at  Wittenberg  with  charac- 
teristic energy,  for  he  was  now  no 
longer  confined  to  the  Wartburg. 
From,  May  to  September,  1522,  five 
thousand  volumes  of  the  first  edition, 
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known  as  the  Wartburg  Testament, 
went  through  the  press.  Luther 
lived  to  see  the  hundreth  edition 
come  out,  and  acted  as  editor  and 
reviser  of  many  intermediate  edi- 
tions, between  1522  and  1546.  But 
he  never  accepted  a  penny  from  the 
publishers  for  his  unceasing  labors, 
saying,  "I  will  not  s'll  my  gifts."  It 
is  in  accordance  with  what  we  know 
of  his  care  for  accuracy  and  his  faith- 
ful attention  to  detail  that  even  the 
first  edition  of  his  New  Testament 
did  not  go  to  press  before  he  had 
called  in  Melanchton  and  Spalatin  to 
help  him  revise  the  manuscript  which 
he  had  prepared  alone  in  the  Wart- 
burg Castle. 

The  major  part  of  the  work  on  the 
Old  Testament  translation  remained 
to  be  done  after  the  New  Testament 
was  finished.  Twelve  of  Luther's 
moat  active  years,  from  1522  to  1534, 
witnessed  the  steady  progress  of  this 
larger  task.  It  might  have  been  ac- 
complished much  sooner  had  it  not 
been  done  so  well.  Luther's  rever- 
ence for  God's  Word  required  him 
to  use  the  most  expert  knowledge 
at  his  command  for  the  translation 
of  the  Hebrew  Scripture.  Although 
be  himself  had.  been  a  student  and 
a  lover  of  the  Hebrew  from  his  early 
manhood  he  had  not  mastered  that 
little  known  language.  So, he  gathered 
about  him  an  efficient  committee  of 
scholars  to  aid  him  in  the  undertak- 
ing. With  fair  regularity  these  men 
met  every  week  at  Luther's  home, 
usuallly  in  the  iate  afternoon,  and 
labored  with  the  closest  kind  of  co- 
operation. Theii  names  deserve  to 
be  remembered  for  unselfish  zeal  and 
painstaking      service.        They      were 


Melancthon.  Bugenhagen,  Porster. 
Cruciger,  Aurogallus,  Justus  Jonas, 
Ziegler,  and  George  Roerer.  The  last 
named  acted  a&  proofreader  and 
secretary.  Aurogallus  was  the  pro- 
fessor of  Hebrew  at  the  University 
of  Wittenberg.  Melanchthon,  Bugen- 
feagen,  and  Cruciger  were  Luther's 
most  intimate  friends.  Even  learn- 
ed Jewish  rabbis  were  called  in  for 
consultation  on  the  more  difficult 
readings  of  the  text,  but  their  opin- 
ionsi  were  not  always  trusted  by  the 
translators. 

It  is  interesting  to  know  that  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments  as  we  Pro- 
testants have  them  today  were  com- 
plete in  the  German  by  1532,  The 
next  two  years  were  spent  in  a  trans- 
lation of  the  Old  Testament  Apocry- 
phal Books,  which  are  still  a  pari  of 
the  Reman  Catholic  Bible.  Luther 
did  not  esteem  these  books  as  Scrip- 
ture in  the  strict  sense,  but  he  valued 
them  sufficiently  to  include  them  in 
his    German   Bible   of    1534. 

It  remains  for  us  to  estimate  the 
value  to  the  world  of  Luther's  trans- 
lation of  the  Bible.  Like  most  of  his 
other  work,  this,  too,  soon  became  in- 
ternational influence.  For  ex- 
ample, English  translations  of  Scrip- 
ture made  before  our  well  known 
King  James  Version  of  1611  show 
in  decided  ways  that  their  authors 
were  familiar  with  Luther's  German 
Bible.  This  is  especially  true  of  the 
classic  English  translation  of  Tyn- 
dale  (New  Testament,  1525)  and 
Cloverdale  (Bible,  1535).  Tnese 
translations,  in  turn,  have  had  their 
influence  upon  our  English  Bibles  of 
today.  .    -  :,  ,-.- 

Then  again  Luther's  Bible,  because 
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of  its  wonderful  skill  in  expressing 
the  sublime  thoughts  of  the  Divine 
Word  in  the  homely  idiOni  of  the 
Saxon  court  and  shops  and  firesides, 
gave  shape  and  character  for  the 
first  time  in  history  to  the  German 
language  itself.  Before  Luther 
German  was  not  a  language  but  a 
group  of  closely  related  dialects 
without  cultural  importance  or  lit- 
erary nity.  After  Luther,  and  in 
connection  with  his  work  on  the  Bi- 
ble, German  grew  to  be  a  literary 
language  with  no  superior  and  with 
but  few  equals  in  the  modern  world. 
Just  as  in  much  earlier  times  the 
Bible  had  been  the  source  of  the 
first  English  literature,  so,  through 
the  medium  of  Luther's  matchless 
translation,  the  Bible  became  the 
fountain  head  of  modern  German  lit- 
erature. 

We  cannot  leave  this  fascinating 
subject  without  a  concluding  word  or 
two  from  Luther  himself.  As  we 
have  seen,  he  never  depended  entirely 
upon  his  own  knowledge  and  skill  in 
the  self-imposed  task  of  translating 
the  Bible.  It  is  recorded  in  his  Ta- 
ble Talk  that  he  once  expressed  his 
appreciation  of  the  work  of  .lerome 
as  a  translator  and  then  added,  "It 
would  have  been  quite  as  well  had  he 
called  to  his  aid  one  or  two  learned 
men,  for  the  Holy  Ghost  would  then 
more  powerfully  have  manifested  it- 
self unto  him  according  to  the  words 
of  Christ.  'Where  two  or  three  are 
gathered  together  in  my  name, 
there  am  I  in  the  midst  of  them.'  In- 
terpreters and  translators  should 
not  work  alone,  for  good  and  right 
words  do  not  always  occur  to  one 
mind." 


Not  only  did  Luther  depend  se- 
riously upon  th  hely  of  other  men, 
but  he  showed  himself  to  be  free  of 
slavish  literalism  on  the  one  hand 
and  open  on  the  other  hand  to  criti- 
cism and  suggestion.  Thus  in  the 
preface  which  he  wrote  to  his  trans- 
lation of  the  book  of  Job  he  says; 
"The  language  of  this  book  is  more 
lofty  and  splendid  than  that  of  any 
other  book  in  all  the  Scriptures,  and 
if  it  were  translated  every  where 
word  for  word,  (as-  the  Jews  and 
foolish  translators  would,  have  done 
it),  and  not  for  the  most  part  ac- 
cording to  the  sense,  no  one  would 
understand  it."  "We  have  done 
our  best  to  use  language  that  is 
clear  and  that  everybody  can  under- 
stand, giving  the  genuine  sense  and 
niaaning.  "We  can  allow  any  one 
to  improve  on  it."  As  a  matter  of 
fact  Luther  was  in  the  habit  of  ac- 
cepting criticisms  and  suggestions 
from  all  quarters,  even  from  his  ene- 
mies. 

In  the  tremendous  undertaking  at 
which  Luther  labored  for  so  many 
years  he  had  a  pure  and  single  aim. 
No  one  has  ever  stated  that  aim  bet- 
ter than  be  himself  when  he  said, 
"The  aggregation  of  large  libraries 
tends  to  divert  men's  thoughts  from 
the  one  great  Book,  the  Bible,  which 
ought,  day  and  night,  to  be  in  every- 
one's hands.  My  object,  my  hope  in 
translating  the  Scriptures  was  to 
check  the  so  prevalent  production  of 
new  works  and  so  direct  men's  study 
and  thoughts  more  cloely  to  the  Di- 
vine Word.  Never  will  the  writing 
of  mortal  man  in  any  respect  equal 
sentences  inspired  by  God." 
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WARTBURG  CASTLE 


By  Melanie  R. 

The  Mohammedans  have  their 
Mecca,  the  Roman  Catholics  their 
Rome,  and  the  Lutherans — Warbturg 
Castle.  This  castle  near  the  city  of 
Eisenach  in  Central  Germany  holds 
such  special  interest  for  Lutherans 
because  of  Martin  Luther's  connec- 
tion with  it.  It  is  undoubtedly  the 
best  known  of  all  of  Germany's  many 
castles.  Its  history — the  origin  of 
its  name,  the  story  of  its  founding 
and  of  the  people  and  events  con- 
nected with  it — makes  an  interesting 
tale. 

The  castle  is  more  than  850  years 
old.  The  first  unit  was  completed  in 
1070.  It  was  built  by  the  landgrave 
of  Thuringia,  a  small  German  state. 
This  ruler  is  known  in  history  as 
Louis  the  Leaper,  because  of  a  leap 
that  saved  his  life.  Once,  when  he 
was  taken  captive  in  battle,  he  was 
imprisoned  in  the  fortress  Gibich- 
stein.  This  is  on  the  summit  of  a 
high  cliff  at  the  foot  of  which  flows 
the  Saal  River.  Louis  had  a  room 
way  up  at  the  top  of  the  castle.  In 
the  distance  he  could  see  the  hills  of 
his  native  land,  Thuringia.  Some- 
times, when  he  felt  particularly  de- 
pressed because  of  his  long  impris- 
onment, he  would  beg  his,  guards  to 
kill  him;  but  when  he  was  finally 
condemned  to  die,  death  no  longer 
seemed  so  attractive.  So  one  day, 
while  his  guards  were  playing  chess, 
he  jumped  from  his  window  into  the 
river  far  below.  He  swam  across 
and  so  made  his  escape.  From  that 
time  on  he  was  called  Louis  the 
Springer  or  Louis  the  Leaper. 


Rosborough 

Louis  returned  to  his  own  land 
and  there  resumed  his  former  life  as 
ruling  landgrave.  His  favorite  pas- 
time was  hunting.  While  following 
the  chase  one  day,  he  came  to  a  beau- 
tiful mountain  near  the  city  of 
Eisenach.  "This  mountain  seemed  to 
Louis  an  ideal  location  for  a  fortress. 
Another  family,  however,  claimed 
that  the  mountain  was  in  their  ter- 
ritory and  not  in  Louis'.  Thereupon 
Louis  had  many  loads  of  earth  car- 
ried from  his<  own  land  to  the  moun- 
tain and  placed  all  around  it.  Then 
twelve  of  his  knights  plunged  their 
swords  into  this  soil,  and  swore  that 
the  earth  was  his.  So  Louis  became 
undisputed  owner  of  the  mountain, 
but  he  did  not,  at  this  time,  have 
sufficient  money  to  build  a  fortress 
on  it.  So  he  said  "Warte,  Burg!" 
i.  e.  "Wait  fortress."  Years,  later 
there  was  a  shortage  of  wheat 
in  all  the  countries  roundabout,  but 
in  Thuringia  the  wheat  grew  in 
abundance.  Louis  sold  his  wheat  at 
a  high  price.  With  this  money  he 
built  the  fortress  and,  because  he 
had  had  to  wait  so  many  years  to 
but  it,  he  called  it  the  Wartburg. 

For  nearly  four  hundred  years 
this  was  the  official  residence  of  the 
Thuringian  rulers.  The  landgraves 
who  followed  Louis  enlarged  the 
original  castle  until  in  the  thirteenth 
century  under  Hermann  I  the  Wart- 
burg attained  its  greatest  splendor. 

It  was  in  Hermann's  time  that  the 
famous^  War  of  the  Minnesamgers 
tork  place.  The  Minnesaengers  were 
wandering  minstrels      who      can      be 
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compared  to  the  bards'  di  -  Britain, 
the  troubadours  of  France,  or  the 
skalds  of  Scandinavia.  'Avfe.  Hermann 
was  a  patron  of  arts,  particularly  of 
music,  the .  Minnessengeis. .  were  al- 
ways welcome  guests  at  his  court.  In 
1207  he  held,  a  singing  contest  for 
them  in  the  Samgersaai,  the.  great 
hall  of  the  Wartburg,  In  this  the 
most  famous  Minnesa-ngers  ..of  the 
day  participated.  This,  "battle  of 
songs"'  has  been  immortalized  by 
Richard      Wagner      in      his  .   opera, 

"Tannhaeuser."  

Soon  after  this  contest  theWart- 
buurg  became  the  home  of  a  little 
girl,  whose  name  was  Elizabeth.  The 
Germans  still  tell  their  children  of 
the  good  Elizabeth  who  did  so  much 
in  her  short  life  for  others.  She 
wasi  the  daughter  of  the  King  of 
Hungary.  When  only  four  years 
)ld,  she  was  betrothed  to  the  boy 
Louis,  the  great-great-grandson  of 
Louis  the  Leaper,  and  was  taken  to 
the  Wartburg  to  be  educated  there 
with  her  future  husband.  When  she 
was  fourteen  she  and  Louis  were 
married.  For  nearly  six  years  they 
lived  a  happy  life  at  the  Wartburg. 
Then  her  husband  went  on  a  crusade, 
during  which  he  lost  his  life.  Her 
husband's  brother  immediately  seiz- 
ed Thuringia,  saying  that  Elizabeth 
was  wasting  the  state  treasury  with 
her  extravagrnat  gifts  to  the  poor. 
He  drove  Elizabeth  and  her  three 
babies  out  of  the  country,  without  any 
personal  belongings,  without  food, 
without  money.  She  had  a  very 
hard  time  until  her  husband's  friends 
returned  from  the  crusade.  Through 
their  intercession  she  was  asked  to 
return   to   the    Wartburg   and   be    re- 


gent untiil  her  $pn  was  of  age.  As 
she  did  net  want  the  regency,  Eliza- 
'  beth  asked  only  that  her  rightful  in- 
come be, paid  her. .  ..  She:  spent  the 
few;  remaining  years.-;. of ,.?(her ,.  life 
nursing  the  sjck,r;and  .  helpingf].rthe 
needy.  Unfortunately,  in-:  hert£e- 
iigicus  zeal,  she  inflicted  all,  kinds 
of  tortures  upon  herself . -Her.  health 
gave  •  way  and  she  died  when. .., :  only 
twenty-four  years^  old.  One  of  the 
halls  in  the. Wartburg  is  lined  with 
mural  paintings ,.  depicting  scenes 
from  Elizabeth's  life. 

But  of  all  the  famous;  people  who. 
have  lived  at.  the.  Wartburg,  the  most 
famous  is  Martin  Luther.  When 
Luther  refused  at  the  Diet  of 
Worms,  to  retract  what  he  had  said 
and  written,  his  friends  feared  for 
his  life,  so  Frederick  the  Wise,  El- 
ector of  Saxony,  had  Luther  taken 
tD  the  Wartburg  for  safety.  Here 
from  May,  1521,  to  March  of  the 
following  year  Luther  lived,  dressed 
as  an  armored  knight,  bearded,  and 
known  as  Squire  George.  It  was 
during  these  ten  months  at  the 
Wartburg  that  Luther  translated 
the  New  Testament  from  Greek  to 
German,  so  that  his  countrymen 
could  read  this  book  of  books  in  their 
own  language. 

In  his  room  at  this  castle  it  was 
that  Luther,  one  night  when  he  had 
been  working  unusually  late,  looked 
up  and  thought  he  saw  the  devil.  He 
hurled  his  ink  pot  at  him,  the  vision 
disappeared,  and  the  ink  pot  broke 
against  the  wall  the  ink  spattering 
all  over  it.  Today  the  ink  spots  are 
gone,  for  the  spots  and  indeed  ail  the 
plaster  on  that  particular  wall  have 
been   carried   off,   piece   by   piece,   by 
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tourists  with  a  passion -for:  souyenirs.  teenth  century  it  was  restored.   VThe 

Except  for  this,  Luther's  room  at  the  third   centennial    of   the   Reformation 

Wartburg  is  kept  just  as  it:"  wai^  Tiro¥e  -  was 'celebrated  at  the  Wartburg  with 

than    four    centuries    ago,-  with  ->  Jris,  a  great  festival  in  the  year   1817. 

four-post    bed,   hisj  table,   his.  ... ^c-hairi,-  Situated   as  it   is  on   the.  top   of ,  a. 

the  inkstand, .  and  other  personal^be-.  very:  high   hill,  the  .Wartburg  has   a 

longings.   -       i- . .;.        mtfo   <jt'  magnificent  view  of  all  the  surround- 

Services  are. stell  held  in  tho  Wart-  ing  country.     The   approach   is   quite 

burg's    small   chapel,    where      Luther  steep,     so    that    conveyances    can    go 

preached  many  a  time. , It  -isv§aid  that  up  only  part  cf  the  way.       The  last 

it  .was  at  the  Wartburg -thafecfcuther  stage  must  be  traveled  on  foot  or  on 

received  the  inspiration.- £.Qrn  his- gr-e.at  donkey.        The   old   castle      with      its. 

hymn,  "A  mighty-    fortress   :.is     our  beautiful  scenery  and     many  histori- 

God."               s                         •■•.   b  .■       .    "  cal     associations     is      a     fascinating 

After  Luther  left  the  castle  i»  1522  place  and  well  worth  a  visit, 
it  gradually  decayed  but  in  the  ninet 


TWO  HEALTHY  GIRLS 


Last  December  the  judges  of  a  contest  held  in  Chicago  by  a 
national  livestock  exposition  to  find  the  healthiest  girl  in  the 
United  States  were  stumped.  Two  of  the  contestants  were  so 
equally  perfect  that  after  much  inspection  and  discussion  the 
judges  decided  to  call  it  a  tie. 

The  two  girls  were  Clista  Millspaugh  of  Mount  Pleasant,  la., 
and  Shirley  Drew  of  Fayette,  Mo.,  who  won  their  honors  in 
competition  with  hundreds  of  girls  representing  all  sections  of 
the  country  ^ 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  in  a  similar  contest  held  a 
few  days  ago  at  the  Century  of  Progress  the  same  two  girls 
were  again  adjudged  the  finest  specimens  of  healthy  young 
females,  among  other  hundreds  entered  in  the  nation-wide 
competition.  But  this  time  the  judges  did  not  declare  a  tie. 
they  awarded  first  place  to  Miss  Millspaugh,  and  second  place 
to  Miss  Drew. 

When  asked  the  inevitable  question  about  her  life  and  hab- 
its, Miss  Millspaugh  said :  "I  eat  all  kinds  of  food  we  have  on 
the  farm  and  I  get  lots  of  work,  play  and  sleep.  I  love  to  milk 
cows,  pitch  hay,  ride  horses,  and  play  baseball  and  basketball." 

If  she  is  also  a  devotee  of  bridge,  dancing,  late  parties  and 
petting,  she  didn't  say  so.    And  she  probably  isn't. 

— Monroe  Enquirer. 
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WHEN  DOES  LIFE  BEGIN-AND  END? 


(Morganton 

It  is  a  comforting  thing  to  be  told 
that  life  begins  at  middle  age.  Some 
place  the  age  at  40,  some  much  later. 
This  philosophy  encourages  folks  by 
teaching  that  it  is  never  too  late  to 
correct  one's  ways,  to  attack  evil  hab- 
its, to  make  amends  for  lost  opportun- 
ities, to  reconstruct,  and  to  open  new 
paths;  and  blaze  unexplored  trails. 

This  teaching  may  be  sound  and 
true,  but  results  depend  upon  the  in- 
dividual. Age  does  not  make  much 
difference,  except  that  the  longer  one 
waits  the  greater  the  effort  required. 
Youth  is  impressionable.  As  the 
twig  is  bent,  so  grows  the  tree.  But 
it  takes  a  long  time  to  grow  a  good 
tree. 

Moreover,  we  might  more  frequent- 
ly ask:  "When  does  life  end?"  The 
answer  is  easy.  Life  ends  when  we 
rest  on  past  laurels  and  prestige, 
when  we  cease  to  grow;  when  we  are 
through  with  the  world  the  world  is 
through  with  us. 

Before  the  'teens  have  passed,  it  is 
well  to  have  definite  plans  made  as 
one's  vocation.  However,  many  so- 
called  genius,  for  instance  some  of 
our  famous  music  masters,  were  exe- 
cuting and  toiling  with  great  success 
at  the  agt  of  10  or  12  years. 

He  who  hops  from  place  to  place 
like  a  butterfly  from  flower  to  flower, 
cursing  his  luck,  complaining  of  un- 
favorable environment,  of  having 
none  of  the   "breaks."   no   opportuni- 


News-Herald) 

ties  to  succeed  has  not  begun  to  live. 
He  may  be  20,  or  70.  He  blames  ev- 
erybody but  himself.  Not  much  can 
l>e  done  for  him.  God  nimself  can 
not  do  for  him  who  will  not  do  for 
himself. 

Life  never  begins  for  any  one  until 
one  knows  that  he  must  be  his  own 
teacher,  must  recommend  himself, 
fulfill  his  own  recommendations,  and 
create  a  demand  for  his  services.  Un- 
til that  time  comes  he  can  be  nothing 
more  than  the  square  peg  in  the 
round  hole. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  great 
day  when  we  are  fired  with  the  spir- 
it of  adventure;  meet  new  fclks;  form 
new  habits;  develop  new  complexes; 
adopt  new  ideas.  If  we  never  wor- 
ried, it  might  be  a  good  thing  to  do 
fome  worrying,  if  we  can  succeed  in 
no  other  way.  We  should  build  cas- 
tles in  the  air,  day  dream,  sweat, 
p'an,  pray,  work,  play,  read,  think, 
ceate,  originate  and  practice  for 
what  we  would  master. 

Life  begins  for  one  when  he  finds 
nimself  for  the  first  time  and  derives 
such  a  thrill  from  his  useful  occupa- 
tion that  he  regards  hard  work  as 
play;  when  he  discovers  the  task  for 
which  he  is  fitted  a  task  that  brings 
forth  his  latent  powers  which  hither- 
to have  lain  dormant;  when  he  cre- 
ates a  demand  for  his  services  and 
does  his  work  so  well  that  the  world 
is  the  beneficiarv. 


"Love,  like  men,  dies  oftener  of  excess  than  hunger." 
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A  WARNING  FROM  PRISON 

(Selected) 


The  editor  of  The  Prison  News, 
published  at  the  North  Carolina  State 
Prison  and  edited  by  the  prisoners, 
evidently  disgusted  and  humiliated  at 
the  continuous  inflow  of  youthf  ui 
prisoners,  qends  out  the  following 
note  of  warning  that  should  be  heed- 
ed: 

Evil  takes  its  toll  in  every  walk  of 
human  life.  Leaders  of  men  jolly 
along  in  murky  places  when  sentiment 
tends  to  be  lenient.  Efforts  to  pre- 
vent crime  through  educational  and 
home  enlightenment  are  few  and  usu- 
ally secondary  to  all  other  interests. 
Its  the  hardest  matter  to  be  sure  to 
raise  the  money  to  keep  the  Y.  M.  C. 
A.  and  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  Boy  Scouts  and 
other  organization  dealing  with  the 
young  from  the  rough  rocks  of  fail- 
ure, but  there  is  always  cash  for  the 
pleasures  that  so  far  seem  to  have 
failed  to  h?^lt  the  inflow  into  our  pen- 
al institutions. 

We  seen  j  to  have  plenty  of  time  to 
discuss  problems  of  every  nature  ex- 
cept that  that  deals  with  the  future 
welfare  of  society,  and  by  this  is 
meant — there  is  a  vital  need  to  reach 
the  boys  and  girls  who  haven't  had 
a  chance  to  get  away  from  the  en- 
vironment that  points  generally  below 
the  level  cf  honest  living.  There  must 
be  something  wrong  somewhere  back 
yonder  in  the  communities  from 
whence  this  continual  flow  of  young 
men,  ranging  from  14  to  25  yesrs  of 
age,  come  almost  d-iily.  Surely  the 
the  good  folks  haven't  laid  their  P>i- 
bles  down  and  with  folded  hands  de- 
clare that  they  have   washed      their 


hands  of  offering  their  services  in  the 
greatest  menace  that  confronts  Amer- 
ica today,  and  more  especially  our 
own  great  state  of  North  Carolina. 

Every  young  man  who  enters  this 
prison  is  some  mother's  son.  He  is 
just  as  dear  to  her  as  the  son  of  any 
other  man  or  woman  within  the  state 
is.  to  them.  With  the  exceptions  of 
rash  acts,  the  results  of  outbursts  of 
temper,  these  young  men  might  have 
been  saved  from  this  disgrace  had  the 
folks  back  in  the  home  communities 
paid  more  attention  to  the  environ- 
ment under  which  they  lived  and  re- 
sulted in  their  sojourn  in  this  isolated 
village.  We  can't  get  around  the 
fact  that  every  new-comer  here 
throws  a  shadow  on  the  community 
cut  of  which  he  was,  sent. 

During  the  month  of  August  this 
year  State  Highway  &  Public  Works 
Commission  received  303  more  men 
for  convict  labels  than  it  released. 
This  same  inflow  is  being  faced  all 
over  our  country.  It  is  not  the  busi- 
ness of  anv  man  on  the  inside  cf 
prison  walis  to  criticise  any  one  on 
the  outside,  and  what  is  written  here 
is  not  meant  Til  any  way  to  be  inter- 
preted in  that  light,  bat  being  a 
s* 'ctator  of  a  continual  inflow  of 
young  men  into  this  institution  for 
!"—"e  than  three  years  which  shows 
there  is  something  radically  wrong 
somewhere,  we  sincerely  hope  and 
pray  that  leaders  in  every  community 
w  11  take  heed,  teachers  and  heads  of 
homes  will  awaken  and  the  gentle- 
men who  have  been  selected  to  make 
laws  will  study  more  closely  this  ter- 
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rible  menace,  before  another  season 
of  crime  drives  us  all  desperately  to 
cover,  and  our  heads  will  have  to  bow 
because  we  didn't  have  the  welfare 
of  our  boys  and  girls  enough  at  heart 
to  face  the  music. 

In  the  words,  of  our  kind  warden, 
who  tells  every  man  who  enters  here, 


"Every  man  must  make  his  own  bed" 
with  a  slight  change  we  paraphrase 
and  say,  SOCIETY  IS  MAKING  ITS 
OWN  BED.  It  may  not  be  in  the 
State  "Pen"  but  there  are  other  hells 
to  plague  before  and  after  the  cross- 
ing of  the  river.  Jordan. 


Fate  never  wounds  more  deep  the  generous  heart  than  when 
a  blockhead's  insult  points  the  dart. — Dr.  Samuel  Johnson. 


CLOWNS  IN  YELLOWSTONE 


By  Wilodyne 

In  Yellowstone  National  Park,  the 
bears  are  the  common  topic  of  conver- 
sation. Their  appeal  is  universal. 
Every  visitor  has  a  chance  to  see 
them  and  nearly  everyone  has  some 
amusing  experiences  to  relate.  The 
rangers  call  the  American  black  bears 
the  clowns  of  the  forest  because  of 
their  ungainly  walk,  their  comical  ac- 
tions, their  curiosity,  and  especially 
the  playful  frolics  of  the  cubs.  But 
sometimes  the  reaction  of  the  person 
who  meets  a  bear  is  quite  as  funny 
as  the  action  of  the  bear. 

One  afternoon  some  folks  drove  in- 
to the  camp  at  Fishing  Bridge  and 
took  a  cabin  across  from  ours.  About 
supper  time  one  of  the  young  ladies 
stepped  outside  her  door  just  as  a  big 
black  bear  lumbered  around  the  cor- 
ner of  the  shack.  The  girl  threw  up 
her  hands  and  ran  shrieking  into  the 
cabin,  slamming  the  door  behind  her. 
It  was  funny — to  us. 

Just  how  amusing  bear  experiences 


Dickinson  Hack 

are  depends  largely  upon  whether  one 
is  a  spectator  or  the  victim.  During 
our  first  afternoon  in  the  Park  we 
were  forced  to  stop  by  a  line-up  of 
autos  on  the  highway  ahead  of  us. 
People  were  out  of  their  cars  watch- 
ing a  mother  bear  and  two  cunning 
black  cubs  The  bears  \\&.re  several 
car  lengths  in  front  of  u-t,  but  the 
minute  we  stopped  the  r.  other  bear 
started  in  our  direction.  I  ran  up 
the  car  window  to  keep  the  bear  out- 
side but  she  was  not  interested  in  us. 
With  one  blow  of  her  powerful  paw 
she  ripped  open  the  side  of  a  heavy 
carton  fastened  to  our  running  board. 
Apricots,  oranges,  lemons,  potatoes, 
and  onions  rolled  onto  the  ground. 
The  apricots  were  the  tidbit  she 
sought  and  we  groaned  as  we  saw  the 
fruit  that  we  had  picked  from  our 
trees  in  California  and  carried  across 
the  .desert  rapidly  disappearing.  The 
cubs  stayed  on  the  side  lines  and  got 
what   they   could.     After  the   drivers 
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ahead  had  moved  on  allowing  us  to 
get  beyond  the  bears,  we  looked  back. 
There  in  the  road  was  the  black  oil- 
cloth which  had  covered  the  box  and 
the  strong  strap  that  had  held  it 
down.  We  needed  those  so  we  got 
out  and  started  cautiously  after  them. 
Those  wiser  than  we  yelled,  "Look 
out!"  "Don't  try  to  get  it!"  "She 
will  think  you're  trying  to  take  away 
the  food!"  "Don't  get  too  close." 
We  hesitated.  Finally  Mother  Bear 
moved  a  short  distance  away  and  we 
grabbed  our  things  and  ran  back  to 
the  car. 

Bears  are  omnivorous;,  eating  any- 
thing from  ants  to  berries.  They  are 
especially  fond  of  sweets  and  relish 
bacon  and  other  supplies.  It  is  the 
hope  of  obtaining  food  that  draws 
them  into  camp  and  any  camper  who 
leaves  it  about  is  apt  to  have  an  un- 
welcome visitor  while  he  is  away. 
One  morning  at  Canyon  we  heard  a 
terrific  racket  in  a  tent  house  back  of 
ours.  We  rushed  outside  just  in  time  to 
see  a  huge  black  bear  climbing  out  of 
a  big  hole  in  the  canvas  above  sever- 
al feet  of  wooden  siding.  He  had 
smelled  food  which  some  folks  had 
carelessly  left  inside  when  they  went 
away,  had  ripped  open  the  canvas  and 
had  gone  in  to  get  it.  The  table  was 
overturned  and  dishes,  silverware 
and  cooking  utensils*  were  scattered 
over  the  floor. 

Black  bears  are  harmless  when  left 
alone  but  visitors  have  gotten  them- 
selves into  a  great  deal  of  trouble  by 
offering  them  food.  A  person,  some- 
times changes  his  mind  as  the  bear 
gets  close  and  withdraws  the  food. 
Finding  his  treat  disappearing  the 
bear  may  reach  after  it  and  as  his 
eyesight  is  poor  he  is  apt  to  rip  the 


arm  or  body  of  the  person.  The 
rangera,  constantly  warn  tourists 
not  to  feed  the  bears. 

By  feeding  the  bears,  people  not 
only  run  unnecessary  risk  but  also 
make  it  difficult  for  other  tourists,  as 
the  bears  are  thus  trained  to  expect 
food  and  so  they  take  it  whenever  op- 
portunity offers.  Some  folks  who 
parked  their  open  cars  at  Artists' 
Point  and  went  up  the  steps  to  the 
platform  to  see  the  marvelous  view 
came  back  to  find  a  bear  in  the  back 
seat  of  their  car  enjoying  their  lunch. 

Although  the  bears  are  fed  regu- 
larly at  the  garbage  dumps  they  seem 
always  hungry  and  usually  all  of 
the  garbage  cans  around  the  camps 
are  overturned  by  them  during  the 
night.  We  came  upon  one  big  fellow 
making  a  raid  on  one  in  the  day  time. 
He  was;  balanced  on  the  edge  with  his 
back  paws  while  his  fore  paws  and 
head  were  stuck  into  the  can.  Final- 
ly he  emerged  from  the  can,  got  down 
off  the  platform  and  ambled  away. 

Adult  black  bears  weigh  several 
hundred  pounds,  but  the  cubs  are  on- 
ly eight  or  nine  inches  long  at  birth 
and  weigh  between  eight  and  eighteen 
ounces.  They  are  born  while  the  mo- 
ther is  in  hibernation  and  stay  under 
her  protection  until  the  the  second 
summer.  So-called  cinnamon  or  brown 
bears  are  not  another  species  but  are 
just  the  blonds  of  the  black  bear 
family.  Black  and  brown  cubs  are 
sometimes  born  in  the  same  litter. 

Besides  the  black  bears,  the  griz- 
zlies are  the  only  species  of  bears 
found  in  Yellowstone  Park.  They 

are  much  shyer  than  the  black  bears 
and  do  not  come  into  the  camps  but 
may  be  seen  at  feeding  time  at  desig- 
nated places  both  at  Canyon  and  Old 
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Faithful.  The  visitors  sit  on  log 
bleaachers  in  front  of  which  wire 
cables  are  stretched.  On  the  other 
side  of  this  harrier  are  two  mounted 
rangers.  One  gives  a  lecture  on  the 
bears  while  the  other  holds  a  rifle,  in 
case  the  bears  give  trouble.  Some 
distance  away  the  grizzlies  are  feed- 
ing in  a  spot  where  garbage  is  damp- 
ed daily.  A  few  black  bears  may  feed 
on  the  outskirts,  but  the  California 
sea  gulls,  which  migrate  to  the  Park, 
light  in  among  the  grizzlies  and  eat 
with  them  Then  perhaps  one  griz- 
zly growls  menacingly  at  another  ov- 
er the  focd.  With  shrill  cries  the 
gulls  fly  into  the  aiar  and  the  black 
bears  scamper  into  the  forest.  The 
fracas;  soon  subsides.  The  gulls 
alight  and  start  to  eat,  the  black 
bears  return,  and  all  is  peaceful  until 
the  next  argument.  Probably  no- 
where else  in  America  can  grizzly 
bears  be  seen  safely  in  their  native 
state  at  such  close  range  and  in  such 
numbers. 

Although  grizzlies  are  very  power- 
ful and  are  dangerous  when  aroused, 
present  day  grizzlies  keep  away  from 
man  and  do  not  harm  him  as  long  as 


he  does  not  bother  them.  The  cubs, 
like  those  of  the  black  bear,  are  very 
tiny  at  birth,  and  have  little  hair. 
They  are  born  while  the  mother  is  in 
hibernation.  Black  bears  of  all  ages 
can  climb  trees,  but  adult  grizzlies 
cannot.  The  grizzly  bear  is  also  call- 
ed Silver  Tip.  His  unquestionable 
rule  of  the  garbage  dump  is  said  to 
account  for  the  constant  hunger  of 
the  black  bears. 

As  in  the  case  with  all  wild  life, 
bears  are  protected  in  our  national 
parks  and  add  much  to  the  enjoyment 
of  visitors.  Ranger-naturalists  give 
regular  lectures  and  answer  questions 
on  the  subject  of  bears,  and  further 
interesting  study  can  be  carried  on  in 
the  museums.  One  ranger  said  that, 
he  believes  there  is  no  such  things  as 
a  tame  bear;  that  is,  even  though  one 
raises  a  bear  from  babyhood  one  can 
never  be  quite  sure  of  him.  How  for- 
tunate, then,  that  in  our  national 
parks  we  can  see  bears  and  know 
them  in  their  wild  state,  safely,  if  we 
but  remember  to  leave  them  alone  and 
that  it  is  against  park  rules  to  feed 
them.  For  us  the  clowns  of  the  for- 
est perform! 


"SOMEBODY" 

"Somebody  did  a  golden  deed.. 
Somebody  proved  a  friend  in  need ; 
Somebody  sang  a  beautiful  song, 
Somebody  smiled  the  whole  day  long ; 
Sombody  thought,  'Tis  sweet  to  live,' 
Somebody  said,  Tm  glad  to  give ;' 
Somebody  fought  a  valiant  fight, 
Somebody  lived  to  shield  the  right — 
Was  that  somebody  you?" 
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THE  HOTHOUSE  PLANT 


By  Harriet 

A  tall,  hard-featured  woman  enter- 
ed the  real  estate  office  where  Amy 
Porter  ^at  behind  her  typewriter,  ab- 
sorbed in  the  newspaper  she  had  just 
received  from  home. 

"Good-morning,  Mrs.  Hardy,"  Amy 
said,  looking  up  with  a  smile,  "al- 
thought  it  is  almost  noon,  I  believe." 
She  glanced  at  her  wrist  watch.  "How 
is  your  patient  today?'' 

"Oh,  she's  fussing,  same  as  al- 
ways." The:  frown  that  Mrs.  Hardy's 
face  usually  wore  grew  deeper. 
"Much  as  ever  I  can  get  away  from 
her  for  half  an  hour."  She  stood 
with  her  hand  on  the  back  of  a  chair, 
regarding  Amy.  "S'pose  you  don't 
know  of  anybody  going  out  our  way, 
do  you?" 

"No,"  Amy  replied,  "you're  the 
first  caller  I've  had.  No  one  is  in- 
terested in  real  estate  when  there's  a 
rodeo  in  town."     She  laughed. 

"Well,  I  didn't  know."  Mrs.  Har- 
dy turned  to  look  out  at  the  sunbaked 
street  of  the  western  town.  Dust 
blew  along  it  in  little  spirals,  to  set- 
tle at  last  on  the  perspiring  faces  of 
the  nondescript  crowd  that  had  gath- 
ered from  all  over  the  county  for  the 
anuual  rodeo.  "I've  been  wishing 
Lucy  could  come  in  this  afternoon  to 
see  Kate  ride."  She  sighed.  "The 
poor  child  never  gets  any  place. 
There's  them  Hansons,  now!"  She 
started  quickly  and  moved  towards 
the  door,  her  light  blue  eyes  narrow- 
ing. "Wouldn't  you  think  they'd  stop 
for  Lucy?  Goin'  right  past  our 
house?" 

"Maybe  they  didn't  know — "  Amy 


B.  Pennell 

ventured. 

"Yes,  they  do.  They  know  I've 
been  in  here  nursing  Mrs.  Case — that 
Hardy's^  off  workin'  with  the  road 
gang — and  Kate  rode  the  pony  in 
town>  so  there's  no  way  for  Lucy  to 
get  to  see  her  sister  ride,  this  after- 
noon." Mrs.  Hardy's  voice  had 
grown  louder,  her  words  raced  each 
other.  "They  knew  all  about  it. 
They  don't  care,  that's  all.  Them 
Hanson  girls  are  jealous  of  my  Lucy 
and  Kate,  because  Lucy's  got  a  pi- 
ano, and  Kate  can  rid<>  better'n  any- 
body in  the  county!" 

Mrs.  Hardy's  last  assertion  was 
still  to  be  proven  that  afternoon, 
Amy  thought  to  herself;  and  Lucy's 
piano,  an  aged  instrument  that  Mr. 
Hardy  had  shipped  out  in  a  car  with 
his  stock,  could  hardly  be  an  object 
of  envy  to  anyone. 

Mrs.  Hardy's  ill-feeling  toward 
her  neighbors,  the  Hansons,  was  well 
known  however.  It  needed  no  ex- 
planation. 

Amy,  who  had  spent  the  last  eight 
months  with  her  brother  Sam  on  his 
homestead  only  a  mile  from  the  Har- 
dy place,  had  also  felt  Mrs.  Hardy's 
jealously  at  first.  But  she  had  made 
haste  to  befriend  Lucy,  the  youngest 
and  frailest  of  the  two  Hardy  girls, 
and  had  thereby  won  Mrs.  Hardy's 
loyalty. 

Since  the  blizzard  the  previous 
winter,  when  Amy  had  fled  to  the 
Hardy's  to  find  Lucy  alone;  had  cor- 
raled  the  cows  that  were  in  danger  of 
freezing,  and  kept  up  Lucy's  courage 
until  the  family  returned,  Mrs.  Har 
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dy  had  often  §aid;  "Them  Porters, 
Amy  and  Sam,  are  real  neighbors. 
There  ain't  a  higher-toned  giri":thari' 
Amy  in  the  whole  county — of;  course-, 
she  don't  belong  herer-bu£-3he!&"  just 
as.  kind .  and.  ^<jmm;0jT.::SS.  anybody."    ^ 

.Amy  had  ^jaN-led^hen  tfcfe.  (ferufetf ul 
comp.l.ipvent  was  repeated  to . "ber,v  but 
she  understood, -  .-.  After  that-,  she  .-had- 
tried,  to  do'all:-she  could-  for,  Lucy. 
"Mrs.  HardyV-.hothouse  flower."  the 
neighbors  called  her. 

What  Lucy,  needed  .most  of  all 
was  a  pony  and  a  good  coat  of  tan, 
Amy  knew.  She  herself  had  man- 
aged to  buy  Rusty,  a  reputedly  gen- 
tle cow  pony,  who  could  show  a  touch 
of  fire  on  occasion,  with  money  .she 
had  earned,  doing  typing  in  the  real 
estate  office  at  the  little  town  of  Mid- 
land.  The  rest  of  her  savings  she  in- 
tended for  her  trip  home  and  the  art 
course  that  she  meant  to  take  later. 
The  money  was  now  hidden  under  the 
lining  of  her  work  basket  out  at  the 
little  shack  she  called  home.  Only 
Lucy  knew  its  whereabouts. 

Her  brother  Sam,  whose  poor 
health  had  been  the  reason  for  their 
homestead  life  in  the  west,  was  well 
now,  able  to  take  a  steady  job  at  the 
Graham  ranch.  Amy  felt  that  there 
was  no  longer  any  good  reason  for 
her  staying  in  the  country.  It  would 
only  be  a  waste  of  time. 

When  Mrs.  Hrady  was  away  nurs- 
ing, Amy  would  sometimes  canter  ov- 
er to  the  Hardys'  on  Rusty,  who  was 
much  admired  by  Lucy.  It  took  only 
a  little  coaxing  to  get  Lucy  on 
RuFty's  back  Evidently  she  hadn't 
told  her  mother  of  the  furtive  horse- 
back rides,  for  Mrs.  Hardy  began 
in  a  regretful  mood — "If  Lucy  was 
only  strong  enough  to  ride,  now,  like 


:you  and  Kate^-but  then.,  we  couldn't 
afford  another  pony,  anyway."  She 
;  moved  toward  the  door,  her  shoulders 
drooping;  :;;-...-  b<mr^.^h':sri  !;?*~  h 
i irsffc  wjsh-thafc^could:  iielps^you." »  A 
half  •nijsehfeyousT--smite?:*osea,to -.-* -her, 
lips:  3%. . MrSv  H.a^idy -.disappeared- ''"L 
might  do  it,"  she  s^jd  to-  herelf.  "Lu- 
cy is  strong';  enough,  .and  she-  can  ride 
Rusty  well  enough,  top,  -b;U;t:>  I'm  not- 
going  to  miss  the  .rodrfco^  L'v£  gone  to, 
a. lot  of  trouble  for  tk$  Har4ys.:,,r;TfdL 
meant  to  stay  herA-year  ■  .'after-  yeary 
as  they  do,T  could iafford  to-imiss  the 
rodee  this  time,-, but  JEvmay  never  have 
another  chance.  The  riding  this  af- 
ternoon, is  .all  that.  I  care  to  see£  any- 
way; and  then  L -promised  Sam  that  I 
would  stay  for,  dinner  with  him  and 
Bill  Graham  at  the  hotel." 

The  hotol  had  seemed  the  last  place 
where  a  meal  wculd  be  inviting,  the 
day  Amy  arrived  in  Midland.  Al- 
though the  plain  food  served  there 
was  well  cocked,  the  tablecloth  was 
always  stained  in  patterns  that  made 
it  a  close  relative  of  the  mottled  and 
faded  paper  on  tihe  wall.  But  Amy 
learned  later  that  the  scarcity  of 
water  in  that  arid  region  accounted 
for  many  things  she  had  not  been  ab- 
le to  understand  at  first.  Now.  her 
appetite  had  cured  her  of  all  squeam- 
ishness.  She  could  eat  anything,  any 
time,  anywhere,  she  had  written  her 
mother. 

Having  settled  the  matter  of  Lucy 
and  the  rodeo,  Amy  began  again  on 
the  newspaper  where  she  had  left 
off  when  Mrs.  Hardy  entered.  But 
between  the  lines,  Lucy's  pale  face 
kept  intruding.  In  vain  Amy  rea- 
soned to  herself  that  the  rodeo  would 
be  the  crowning  experience  of  her 
western    life.     She    had    written    her 
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friends  about  it.  They  would  ex- 
pect to  hear  what  it  was  like.  And 
next  week  she  would  be  going  home. 

But  she  had  been  long  absent  from 
the  friendSj  at  home.  Try  as  she 
would,  she  could  not  keep  the  thought 
of  them  uppermost  because  of  Lucy — 
Lucy  at  home,  alone,  perhaps  crying 
because  she  was  left  out  of  every- 
thing. That  was  exactly  what  ailed 
Lucy,  Amy's  thoughts  persited  fierce- 
ly. Because  her  mother  humored  her 
frailness,  discouraged  her  from  doing 
things  that  would  make  her  robust, 
Lucy  was  left  out  of  everything.  It 
ought  not  to  be.  It  must  not  be,  Amy 
reasoned  angrily.  But  how  could  she 
help  it? 

Again  the  idea  that  had  seemed  al- 
most mischievous  when  it  occurred  to 
her.  came  back.  Lucy  must  come  to 
the  rodeo.  She  had  ridden  Rusty. 
She  could  ride  him  into  Midland  as 
well  as  any  place  else.  Without  more 
hesitation,  Amy  seized  her  cap  and 
jacket  and  locked  up  the  office — Mr. 
Niemann,  the  manager  was  out  of 
town — and  hastened  to  the  nearby 
corral  where  Rusty  was  tethered. 

It  was  one  o'clock.  The  riding 
stunts  were  due  to  begin  at  two-thir- 
ty. She  would  have  to  hurry,  Amy 
told  herself,  urging  Rusty  to  a  trot, 
for  Lucy  wouldn't  be  ready.  She 
would  be  as  slow  to  get  ready  as  she 
was  about  everything  else. 

The  Hardy  place  looked  deserted  as 
Amy  approached  the  huddle  of  pine 
buildings.  Xo  smoke  came  from  the 
stovepipe  in  the  lean-to-kitchen  the 
family  used  in  warm  weather.  But 
as  Amy  pushed  open  the  front  door 
that  was  never  locked,  she  heard  a 
familiar  slop-slop  sound  from  the 
rear   of   the   house.        Lucy   must   be 


churning. 

In  an  old  blue  calico  slip  that  bare- 
ly reached  her  knees,  Lucy  sat  list- 
lessly turning  the  handle  of  the  bar- 
rel churn.  "Why,  Amy  Porter,"  she 
gasped,  "what  are  you  doing  here?" 

"I  came — to  churn,"  Amy  replied, 
her  band  on  Lucy's  shoulder.  "Get 
ready  as  quick  as  you  can.  You  are 
going  to  see  Kate  ride,  this  after- 
noon." 

"I — why — how?"  Lucy's,  lower  lip 
dropped.  Her  blue  eyes,  so  like  her 
mother's  must  have  been  at  sixteen, 
were  wild  and  uncomprehending. 

"You're  going  in  on  Rusty,  right 
new.  Come  on,  hurry!"  Amy  lifted 
the  slight  figure  from  the  bench, 
pushed  her  through  the  door  into  the 
main  room  and  seated  herself  in  Lu- 
cy's place,  and  began  turning  the 
churn  handle.  "How  long  have  you 
been  at  this?"  she  called. 

"Half  an  hour,"  Lucy's  voice  trail- 
ed from  the  stairway  that  led  to  the 
ioft.  How  amazing!  Lucy  was  real- 
ly going.  She  was  getting  over  her 
former  stubbornness.  This  time  she 
had  raised  no  objection  at  all  to 
Amy's  plan.  "Well,  I've  been  six 
months  training  her  to  mind  me,  Amy 
thought.  Who  is  going  to  take  her 
in  hand  after  I  leave?  She  needs  a 
firm  hand,  that's  all.  In  time  I  be- 
lieve I  could  make  a  real  live  girl  out 
of  Lucy." 

But  Amy's  joy  at  the  realization 
of  her  power  over  Lucy  wag  short- 
lived. A  cloud  of  disappointment 
setlled  over  her  when  she  watched 
the  frail  girl,  her  yellow  hair  blow- 
ing out  from  under  her  blue  tarn,  cap- 
ping Rusty's  coat,  disappear  over  the 
rise  of  ground  between  the  Hardy 
buildings  and  the  trail. 
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The  Hardys  had  chosen  a  lonesome 
spot  to  build,  Amy  decided.  It  had 
been  Mr.  Hardy's  notion  that  they 
were  more  sheltered  from  the  wind 
there,  under  the  brow  of  the  hill. 
But  the  grand  sweep  of  the  plains, 
the  outline  of  the  distant  foothills 
that  Amy  loved,  was  shut  off  from 
their  view  entirely.  It's  no  wonder 
Lucy  nearly  dies  of  lonesomeness, 
Amy  thought,  trying  again  to  fix  her 
mind  on  her  prospective  trip  home  as 
she  turned  the  handle  of  the  churn. 

Save  for  an  occasional  locust  that 
buzzed  past  the  open  door,  and  the 
slop-slop  of  the  cream  in  the  churn, 
the  silence  was  oppressive.  It  rested 
on  Amy  like  a  great  weight  that  she 
wanted  to  shake  off.  It's  because 
the  wind  isn't  blowing,  she  decided. 
This  is  the  firs.t  quiet  day  that  we've 
had  in  weeks. 

The  sun  was  dropping  toward  the 
west,  resting  on  the  kitchen  side  of 
the  house  where  she  sat.  Amy  felt 
its  heat  through  the  open  door.  As 
she  rose  to  close  it.  she  noticed  a 
faint  odor  of  burning  grass,  on  the 
breeze  that  seemed  now  to  be  stirring 
faintly. 

Someone  has  chosen  this  quiet  day 
to  burn  a  fire  guard,"  she  mused  as 
she  raised  the  churn  cover  to  examine 
the  contents.  "Not  quite  yet.  Lucy's 
half  hour  must  have  been  a  short 
one." 

The  kitchen  proved  to  be  unbear- 
ably warm  with  the  door  closed.  I 
can't  stand  this,"  Amj  fretted,  turn- 
ing back  and  open.ng  the  door.  The 
burning  fjmiell  had  grown  stronger. 
The  fire  must  be  close,  she  thcug'.t. 
Suppose  some  one  had  set  a  fire  by 
accident.     There  had  never  been  one 


while  she  had  been  there.,  but — a  sud- 
dn  tremor  seized  her.  She  remem- 
bered suddenly  that  all  the  money 
she  had  was  in  the  shack.  Without 
stopping  for  her  cap,  she  closed  the 
door  behind  he  rand  sped  swiftly  up 
the  path  to  the  trail. 

Clouds  of  smoke  seemed  to  enfold 
the  yellow  plain,  to  pursue  her  flying 
feet.  Or  was  it  only  the  Indian  sum- 
mer heat  waves?  Amy  could  not 
tell.  She  only  knew  there  was  a  fire 
in  the  direction  of  her  shack,  and  she 
must  get  there  as  soon  as  she  could. 
Oh,  if  she  only  had  Rusty !  she  moan- 
ed as  fear  drained  the  strength  from 
her  leg^  at  sight  of  a  thick  line  of 
smoke  that  shut  off  her  view. 

It  was  impossible  to  locate  the  fire 
because  of  the  smoke.  It  might  even 
be  on  this  side  of  her  shack  for  all 
she  could  tell.  She  could  only  hope 
and  pray  for  the  best  to  hurry  to  the 
trail  which  lay  clear  of  the  smoke 
line.  Perhaps,  once  there,  seme  pass- 
ing flivver  might  pick  her  up.  But 
there  was  no  one  in  S;ight.  She 
coudn't  wait.  She  must  try  to  walk 
fast,  running  didn't  help  any,  she 
couldn't  hold  out  long  enough.  Amy 
told  herself. 

The  breeze  was  increasing,  either 
caused  by  the  fire,  or  rising  as  it 
usually  did  after  a  lull.  Hurrying 
with  her  utmost  speed,  strangely 
enough  the  vision  of  herself  the  win- 
ter before  floundering  along  that 
some  trail  in  the  blizzard,  came  to 
Amy.  What  a  perilous,  awful  place 
:t  war.  to  live!  Wind — blizzards — 
nw,  fire,  that  terrible  menace! 
Would  she  and  Sam  ever  get  out  of 
the  country  alive?  Amy  asked  her- 
self. 
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And  then,  recurring  fear  lent 
wings  to  her  feet  as  a  quick  lift  of 
the  smoke  pall  showed  her  in  the  dis- 
tance, her  little  shack  outlined  by  a 
creeping  line  of  fire.  People  were 
there,  hurrying  to  and  fro,  beating 
fantically  with  sacks  and  brooms  at 
the  red  tongues  of  flame  that  were 
fast  licking  up  the  dv  grass. 

A  whiff  of  smoke  blurred  Amy's 
/ision,  her  foot  caught  in  a  tuft  of 
grass,  and  she  fell  headlong.  The 
world  seemed  to  swim  around  her  as 
she  staited  to  rise,  and  she  fell  back 
again.  This  time  she  lay  quietly, 
how  long  she  never  knew,  but  as  she 
opened  her  eyes,  she  looked  up  at 
Rusty,  cropping  the  grass  near  her 
head. 

In  a  second,  Amy  was  on  his  back, 
flying  across  the  short  distance  that 
remained,  to  her  shack.  Lucy  must 
have  tied  Rusty  carelessly,  she 
thought;  and  of  course,  he  had  come 
back  to  her  as  soon  as  he  could. 

But  no,  there  at  the  edge  of  a 
bunch  of  people,  running  toward  her, 
was  Lucy.  Quickly  she  pressed  into 
Amy's  hands  the  chamois  bag  that 
held  all  her  savings.  "I  go  it,  first 
thing,"  Lucy  gasped.  "Everything 
is  all  right.  They  have  kept  the  fire 
away  from  your  house.  We  moved 
everything  out,  anyway.'' 


Amy  looked  around.  Lucy  and 
Mrs.  Hanson,  a  near  neighbor,  were 
the  only  women  to  be  seen.  "Is  your 
mother  here?"  she  asked  Lucy. 

"No.  mother  doesn't  know  about 
it,  only  the  near  neighbors  that  were 
at  home.  I  saw  the  fire  when  I 
started  for  town,  and  went  after  the 
Hansons,  then  we  all  met  some  peo- 
ple going  to  the  rodeo.  It  didn't 
take  many  of  us."  Lucy  had  to  stop 
for  breath. 

"Not  many  like  her."  Mrs.  Han- 
son had  come  up.  "She  worked  like 
a  dozen  women.  I  didn't  know  it  was 
in  her." 

"It  was  nothing  at  all."  Lucy 
blushed.  "No  work  I  could  ever  do 
wou'd  mean  as  much  as  Amy's 
friendship  has  to  me." 

Amy  was  off  her  horse,  by  Lucy's 
side.  She  only  said,  "Oh,  Lucy!"  A 
sense  of  unworthines  flooded  her  con- 
sciousness. She  had  been  rebellious; 
at  the  country,  the  people,  every- 
thing: and  all  the  time,  glorious  op- 
portunity had  been  holding  out  a 
hand  to  her. 

Suddenly  the  plains  country  seem- 
ed to  Amy  a  wonderful  place  to  live, 
the  soft  afternoon  light  filled  her  with 
joy.  Why,  she  really  didn't  want  to 
go  away! 


Each  of  the  seven  days  in  the  week  is  designated  as  the  Sab- 
bath by  various  nationalities  and  religions.  Monday  is  the 
Greek  Sabbath,  Tuesday  the  Persian,  Wednesday  the  Assyrian, 
Thursday  the  Egyptian,  Friday  the  Turkish,  Saturday  the 
Jewish  and  Sunday  the  Christian. — Mid- West  Review. 
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HONOR  ROLL  FOR  OCTOBER 


ROOM  No.  1 
— A— 

Edgar  Anderson,  John  Cantrell, 
Claude  Hoyle,  Ernest  Munger,  Neal 
Lowe,  Wilson  McLean  and  Glenn 
Young. 

— B— 
James  Finley,  Hubert  Gray,  Joe 
Jennings,  Thurman  Lockamy,  Troy 
MePherson,  Robert  Penland,  Robert 
Worthington,  David  White,  Charles 
Wagoner,  Harvard  Winn,  Edward 
Casstevens,  Glenn  Ermis,  Boyd  Lee 
Freeman,  Mell  Russ.  Perry  Russ  and 
Homer  Smith. 

ROOM  No.  2 
— A— 
Walter    Beaver,    A.    R.    Davis    and 
Herbert  Grant. 

— B— 

Robert  Alexander,  James  Doug- 
las, Walter  Guy,  George  Nelson,  Bill 
MeCormick   and    Bobbie   Poole. 

ROOM  No.  4 
— A— 
Allen    Davis,    Duke    Davis,    Henry 


Tucker   and   J.   W.    Freeman. 

— B— 

Douglas  Carter,  William  Barrett, 
William  Goodson,  Dallas  Hodge, 
Kenneth  Messich,  Hilton  McMath 
?.nd   Marce   Staley. 

ROOM  No.  5 
— A— 
Paul  Shipes,  Henry  Chester,  How- 
ard Rice,  Dallas  Beasley,  Lewis  Ja- 
ney.  Alfred  Holleman,  Bennie  Hol- 
land, Gilbert  Murray,  James  Cash- 
well  and  Herman  Lamm. 

— B— 

Homer  Jones,  Edwin  Newell,  Wil- 
liam   Byrd.    Barry    Rogers    and    Fred 


ROOM  No.  7 
— A— 
Robert  Ashe,  John  Auton  and  Ju- 
lian Holleman. 

— B— 
Billie      Baker.       Sanford       Collins, 
Clyde  Green,  Allen  Hudson  and  Gar- 
field Walker. 


After  stumbling  around  looking  for  contentment  for  years 
T  suddenly  learned  that  you  cannot  find  it  by  looking  furiously 
for  it.  Happiness  sneaks  in  through  a  door  you  didn't  know 
you  left  open. — John  Barrymore. 
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INSTITUTION  NOTES 


Erie  Ballard,  of  Charlotte,  for- 
merly of  the  Forsyth  Cottage,  visited 
the  Training  School  last  Sunday. 
He  reportst  that  he  is  employed  in  a 
hosiery  mill  in  Charlotte  and  is  get- 
ting along  well. 

— o — 

Walter  Sistar,  a  former  member  of 
our  printing  class,  who  is  now  regu- 
larly employed  as  linotype  operator 
on  the  Daily  Times,  Athens,  Ga.„ 
called  on  friends  at  the  School  last 
Monday.  "Sis"  tells  us  that  he  is 
working  en  the  night  shift  and  is 
very  well  pleased  with  _  his  present 
employers. 

— o — 

Superintendent  Charles  E.  Boger, 
accompanied  by  Miss  Virginia  Smcot, 
Mr.  W.  M.  White,  and  a  group  of 
boys,  attended  the  State  Convention 
of  the  North  Carolina  Branch  of 
King's  Daughters,  held  in  Duke  Me- 
morial M.  E.  Church,  Durham,  last 
Tuesday.  The  party  arrived  about 
no-in  ancl  lunch  was  served  in  the 
church  basement.  Immediately  af- 
ter lunch  the  delegates  and  visitors 
assembled  in  a  Sunday  School  room, 
where  our  boys,  under  the  supervis- 
ion of  Mif,s  Smoot,  rendered  a  pro- 
gram of  scngs  and  recitations  which 
was  enthusiastically  received.  Fol- 
lowing the  program,  Superintendent 
Bcger  spoke  to  the  assemblage  on 
the  work  of  the  Training  School.  At 
the  close  of  the  program  the  Train- 
ing School  party  started  home,  ar- 
riving at  the  School  about  8:30  p.  m. 
The  youngsters  had  a  wonderful  time 
on  this  trip.  Thejr  also  enjoyed 
meeting   several   of  our   paroled  boys 


who   called  on  the  delegation  at  the 
church   during  the  afternoon. 

Mr.  A.  C.  Sheldon,  Boys'  Work 
Secretary  of  the  Charlotte  Y.  M.  C. 
A.,  had  charge  of  the  afternoon  ser- 
vice in  our  auditorium  last  Sunday. 
He  was  accompanied  by  Mr.  D.  H. 
Lasley,  director  of  the  Carolina 
Safety  Club,  Charlotte,  whose  talk  to 
the  boys  was  interesting  and  helpful. 

Mr.  Lasley  talked  about  the  un- 
written chapters  in  the  life  of  Christ, 
.•laying  they  would  probably  have 
been  very  much  like  the  life  of  any 
other  normal,  healthy  bey.  He  was 
born  a  fine  healthy  boy  and  had  to 
go  through  all  the  stages  of  develop- 
men,  just  as  any  other  boy  would. 
The  speaker  said  he  imagined  that  he 
pla3red  with  blocks  from  his  father's 
carpenter  shop,  enjoyed  playing  with 
toys  made  by  his  father,  and  proba- 
by  had  a  pet  iamb  and  other  pets  a 
boy  would  like. 

When  he  reached  the  school  age, 
said  Mr.  Lasley,  we  know  that  he 
had  an  inquiring  mind  and  studied 
with  the  learned  doctors  and  lawyers 
in  the  temple  at  Jerusalem. 

The  speaker  then  stated  that  the 
b-y  Jesus  must  have  been  an  all-round 
boy,  one  who  would  take  the  right 
side  in  play  and  in  dealing  with  oth- 
er boys.  He  could  be  depended  upon 
to  do  the  right  thing  at  all  times. 

In  later  years  Jesus  referred  to 
running  and  by  this  reference  we 
judge  he  was  active  in  this  sport  as 
a  boy.  He  must  have  liked  fishing 
too,  for  he  was  familiar  with  terms 
used  by  fishermen.  In  Matthew,  13th 
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chapter,  he  shows  he  knew  about 
farming,  the  care  of  the  vineyard 
and  the  sowing'  of  grain. 

As  a  boy  Jesus  must  have  helped 
his  mother  in  the  home  since  he  uses 
for  examples,  "the  salt  have  lost  its 
savor,"  (Matt.  5:13);  "Lay  not  up 
for  yourselves  treasures  upon  earth, 
where  moth  and  rust  doth  corrupt," 
(Matt.  6:  19);  "No  man  putteth  a 
piece  of  new  cloth  into  an  old  gar- 
ment," (Matt.  9:16);  "Neither  do 
men  put  new  wine  into  old  bottles." 

Mr.  Lasley  then  said  that  if  Jesus 
were  a  boy  today,  he  would  proba- 
bly be  a  Boy  Scout,  for  he  loved  the 
out-of-doors  and  was  accustomed  to 
long  walks.  He  knew  how  to  avoid 
fatigue  by  carrying  as  little  as  pos- 
sible with  him.  He  gives  such  di- 
rections to  his  disciples  in  Matt.  10: 
9-10.  His  mother  had  taught  him  to 
be  respectful  and  thoughtful  of  oth- 
ers and  he  passed  instructions  on  to 
his  disciples,  "when  ye  come  into  a 
house,  salute  it." 

The  speaker  concluded  by  saying 
that  Christ  wants  to  be  our  friend. 
He  wants  to  visit  in  our  homes,  go 
with  us  as  we  perform  our  daily 
tasks,  and  the  only  thing  that  will 
keep  him  from  walking  beside  us,  is 
ourselves. 

As  Mr.  Lasley  concluded  his  talk, 
he  invited  the  boys  to  call  on  him  in 
Charlotte  after  leaving  the  School. 
He  said  he  wanted  to  be  theirfrien'd 
and  would  never  be  too  busy  to  talk 
with  them. 

— o — 

Another    delightful    Hallow'en    cel- 


ebration was  enjoyed  at  the  Train- 
ing School  last  Wednesday  after- 
noon. Preparations  for  this  event 
began  several  days  previous  and  our 
boys  were  "all  set"  for  a  big  time. 

The  entrance  to  the  bakery  was 
made  into  a  serving  stand,  trimmed 
with  corn  and  other  appropriate  dec- 
orations. Close  by,  two  wigwams, 
built  of  corn-stalks,  were  erected. 

At  four  o'clock  the  cottage  lines 
approached  the  booth  near  the  bak- 
ery where  each  boy  received  two 
"hot-dogs,"  fixed  with  the  proper  ac- 
cessories. After  receiving  these  they 
approached  the  wigwams,  there  to 
receive  generous  helpings  of  peanuts, 
pop-corn  and  candy.  The  next  stop 
for  these  lines  was  near  the  old  store 
room  where  cold  drinks  were  served. 
After  all  lines  had  passed  and  re- 
ceived their  helpings,  it  was  learned 
that  there  were  sufficient  "dogs"  left 
to  make  another  serving  of  one  to 
each  boy,  and  the  lines  were  again 
passed  in  front  of  the  booth. 

A  feature  of  this  Hallowe'en  party 
which  the  boys  enjoyed  very  much 
were  the  cold  drinks,  donated  by  our 
good  friend,  Mr.  Tommy  Honeycutt, 
and  the  pop-corn,  given  by  Mr.  Chas. 
Rich.  For  several  years  these  friends 
have  been  regular  contributors  to 
ihe  success  of  the  Hallowe'en  celebra- 
tion  at  the   Training   School. 

While  the  boys,  enjoyed  this  occa- 
sion to  the  fullest  extent,  they  are 
already  looking  forward  to  the  next 
event  on  their  calendar  of  good  times 
— the  Thanksgiving  dinner  and  rab- 
bit hunt. 


The  more  one  judges,  the  less  one  loves. — Honore  de  Balzac. 
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J  "Take  away  the  sword.       States  can  be          ♦:«• 

*  saved  without  it."  % 
f  Armistice  Day  should  be  celebrated  this  J 
%  year  in  the  full  light  of  our  history.  Let  us  * 
%  place  ourselves  among  the  peacemakers.  We          ♦ 

*  know  too  much  about  war  to  give  it  our  * 
f  hearty  approval.  We  have  put  much  into  % 
%  war  and  realized  nothing  from  it.  Let  us  * 
%  think  peace  and  raise  our  banners  for  peace,  *> 
f  following  the  Prince  of  Peace  to  the  end  of          ♦ 

*  time.  * 
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HAVE  WE  BEEN  TRUE  TO  FLANDERS  FIELD? 

Swift  years  have  passed,  and  in  their  flight 
Of  lost  ideals  and  purpose  right, 
Has  come  a  darkness  as  of  night. 
Have  we  been  true  to  Flanders  fields 
To  those  who  fell  among  poppies  red 
And  threw  lit  torch  to  those  who  led? 
Can  we.  now  say  we  caught  that  torch 
And  held  it  high  to  gleam  aloft? 

We  climbed  the  mountain,  scaled  its  height. 
Then  failed  to  keep  the  torch  alight. 
They  gave  their  lives  where  poppies  grow, 
So  those  %oho  lived  might  learn  to  know 
All  men  are  brothers  and  not  foes, 
Can  we  who  caught  that  torch  now  say 
That  we  have  helped  to  speed  the  day 
When  right  will  triumph  over  might? 

Sacred  lives  they  laid  on  foreign  shore 

That  wars  might  cease  and  come  no  more; 

The  nations  meet  in  councils  wise, 

The  fair  peace  dove  immortalize .  • 

Hold  up  that  torch  and  let  it  flame 

Around  the  ivorld  in  bold  acclaim! 

Then  those  who  died  where  poppies  bloom — who  fell, 

May  sleep  in  peace.     The  torch  is  held! 

— Julia  Peebles  Rogers. 
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ARMISTICE  DA* 

"November  11,  1934  marKs  the  sixteenth  anniversary  oi  uie 
signing  oi  tne  Armistice,  it  is  trie  siAieentn  year  oi  peace  ana  un- 
armed security  lor  mis  nation  ana  tne  veterans  oi  all  wars  are 
rignung  tor  tnat  balance  oi  power  winch  will  make  supreme  and 
everlasting  that  peace  which  tneir  comrades  died  heroically  to  se- 
cure for  mankind. 

"Do  not  allow  your  imagination  nor  false  ideas  to  mislead  nor 
betray  you  into  the  act  of  forgetting  those  valorous  boys,  who,  for 
no  personal  gain  or  glory,  today  lie  honored  beneath  the  soil  of  sev- 
eral nations,  theirs  is  the  loss,  the  heroic  loss  which  has  given  to 
each  and  every  person  of  this  and  other  countries  the  feeling,  that, 
peace  will  rule  supreme  through  the  deeds  and  sacrifices  of  those 
valiant  youths  and  soldiers. 

"Armistice  Day  does  not  mean  a  great  display  of  parades  and 
glory,  to  the  men  who  saw  it,  lived  it,  and  knew  its  terrors  and  hor- 
rors. Armistice  Day  commemorates  the  end  of  a  war  which  the 
world  suffered,  it  is  in  commemoration  of.  the  youths  who  sacri- 
ficed life  to  make  the  world  peaceful.  It  means  a  day  of  sorrow- 
ful feeling,  of  loss,  of  homage  to  those  millions  who  can  never  en- 
joy the  sunlight  and  blue  skies  above  their  last  resting  place. 

"Give  homage  in  a  spirit  where  it  will  best  mark  the  day  as  a 
day  that  belongs  to  them  and  to  their  bereaved  families.  All  hon- 
or and  glory  belongs  to  the  dead  and  living  dead  of  all  wars,  let  us 
show  that  we  are  not  lacking  in  respect  and  make  Armistice  Day 
not  a  day  of  mere  celebration,  make  it  just  what  it  is,  just  'Armis- 
tice Day'  a  day  of  peace'." — G.  L.  Leavitt. 


SCHOOLS,— FORTIFICATIONS   AGAINST   CRIME 

Since  the  intensive  campaign  of  Governor  C.  B.  Aycock  in  the 
interest  of  education  as  far  back  as  1900,  the  ultimate  aim  of  all 
school  officials  has  been  to  place  a  school-house  within  walking 
distance,  and  today  it  is  riding  distance,  of  every  child  with  the 
hope  of  equalizing  educational  advantages  of  the  children  of  the 
great  commonwealth  regardless  of  class.     The  goal  was  no  sooner 
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reached  than  there  came  rumbling  reports  that  public  education 
has  missed  its  mission, — that  the  system  is  top-heavy  and  the 
child  does  not  realize  the  results  expected. 

Admitting  that  there  is  some  truth  in  the  opinion  moulded  there 
is  too  much  good  involved  to  weaken  the  system  by  destructive 
criticism.  If  there  are  weak  connections  in  the  school  system  it 
is  the  duty  of  laymen  as  well  as  educational  leaders  to  have  a 
house  cleaning,  solder  the  loose  links,  and  make  our  public  schools 
a  defence  against  ignorance,  and  other  tendencies  that  lead  to 
crime. 

In  reading  statistics  of  school  men,,  prison  commisioners  and 
others  in  a  position  to  know  the  cause  of  delinquency,  the  scathing 
charge  goes  unchallenged  that  the  failure  of  school  to  make  youths 
adaptable  to  the  many  recurring  emergencies  has  contributed 
more  to  crime  than  any  other  condition  including  poverty,  broken 
homes,  physical  or  mental  defects. 

What  is  the  best  move  to  make,  is  the  question?  We  know  the 
child's  mind  is  not  machine  made,  therefore,  what  suits  the  taste 
of  one  does  not  suit  the  taste  of  another  so  it  is  nothing  short  of 
criminality  to  cram  a  human  mind  with  subjects  absolutely  dis- 
tasteful and  unpalitable.  These  conditions  are  most  frequently 
the  direct  cause  of  retardation,  hence  idleness  follows  and  we  all 
know  that  "idleness  is  the  devil's  workshop." 

Realizing  that  the  administration  of  Governor  C.  B.  Aycock 
marks  the  era  of  "rebirth  of  education,"  let  us  chart  our  course 
with  the  hope  of  adding  glory  to  the  past  achievements  by  making 
the  curricula  of  the  school  sytem  offer  suitable  advantages  to  ev- 
ery child  for  mental  and  physical  developments.  If  this  be  possi- 
ble there  would  be  an  elimination  of  "misfits"  as  seen  today  in  ev- 
ery walk  of  life. 


"YES,  MA'AM  TS  PROPER" 
This   is  the  caption  of  an   article   selected,   and  to  learn  that 
the  custom  in  the  south  of  teaching  the  youths  to  respect  their  sen- 
iors by  answering  either  "yes,  ma'am,  or  no  ma'am,"  is  not  wrong 
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was  received  with  great  satisfaction.  The  custom  has  been  tabooed 
by  teachrs,  and  others  of  the  so-called  socially  elite  because  it  is 
supposed  to  have  been  absorbed  from  the  slavery  days.  Parenthe- 
tically, have  never  had  an  occasion  to  be  ashamed  of  family  tradi- 
tion, therefore,  have  always  hewn  close  to  line  of  showing  due  de- 
ference to  older  people,. — just  as  taught  and  practiced. 

We  gladly  give  the  following  taken  from  the  Smithfield  Herald, 
and  most  specially  for  satisfaction  of  those  of  the  old  school : 

We  do  not  know  whether  the  conductor  of  the  "Lexicographer's  Easy- 
Chair"  in  the  Literary  Digest  ranks  along  with  Emily  Post  or  not,  but 
one  thing  we  do  know  is  that  we  agree  with  "him  or  her,"  in  sanctioning 
the  use  of  "Yes,  Ma'am,"  and  "Yes,  Sir." 

We  have  been  told  in  more  recent  years  that  the  use;  of  ytes,  ma'ami"  sa- 
vors of  slavery  days  when  the  servant  must  thus  address  his  superiors,  but 
we  contend  that  it  sounds  much  better  for  children  to  use  this  form  of  ad- 
dress to  adults  than  tbe  rather  prevalent  "yeh"  or  just  plain  "yes."  It 
sounds  rather  deferential  for  a  middle-aged  person  to  say  "yes'  ma'am" 
or  "yes,  sir"  to  still  older  people.  We  are  glad  that  the  "lexicographer" 
says:  "In  carefully  reared  families  the  response,  "yes,  mam"  or  "yes,  sir" 
is  still  observed. 


THE  FEARS  MEN  HAVE 

Fear  is  cruel  and  mean.  Fear  is  the  direst  foe  of  courage.  The 
man  who  can  overcome  his  terror  is  a  hero.  Few  men  are  able  to 
avoid  fear  and  its  synonymns — apprehension  and  dread  and  alarm. 
Aiarm  is  sudden,,  the  others  hang  in  the  mind  year  in  and  year  out. 
It  has  been  said  that  the  great  majority  of  fears  harbored  by  men 
are  unjustifiable;  that  the  overwhelming  multitude  of  them  never 
come  true. 

Perhaps  the  majority  of  fears  have  to  do  with  the  instinct  of  self- 
preservation.  We  are  always  thinking  something  dreadful  is  going 
to  happen  to  us  or  somebody  else.  Oft  times  fear  usually  is  an  an- 
ticipation of  evil.  The  more  you  cultivate,  or  think  on  your  fears, 
the  bigger  they  grow. 

The  best  thing  to  do  with  fears  is  to  forget  them.  They  impare 
a  man's  judgment  and  causes  many  worries,  and  worry  is  corrod- 
ing and  eats  the  confidence  out  of  a  man. 
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ANNUAL  RED  CROSS  ROLL  CALL 

The  time  set  aside  for  drive  for  membership  dues  to  the  Ameri- 
can Red  Cross  is  between  Armistice  Day,  November  11,  and 
Thanksgiving  Day,  the  last  Thursday  in  November.  The  dues  giv- 
en to  the  Red  Cross  during  this  campaign,  means  preparaation  in 
times  of  peace,  for  humanitarian  projects  to  protect  against  ill 
health,  epidemics,  scourges  or  any  calamity  that  calls  for  aid  in  the 
name  of  humanity.  No  community  can  afford  to  pass  up  the  oppor- 
tunity to  contribute  to  the  cause  that  means  a  contribution  in  the 
common  treasury  for  people  in  need  of  relief  irrespective  of  class 
or  creed.  The  service  of  the  Red  Cross  is  as  varied  as  the  causes 
that  demand  relief. 


THE  TORCH  IN  THE  MOUNTAINS 

Again  the  superintendent's  column  in  the  Orphans'  Friend  car- 
ries a  short  story  of  human  interest.  It  is  brief,  but  awakens  in- 
terest that  will  make  the  socially  elite  leave  the  bridge  parties,  also 
other  social  functions  and  turn  atention  to  thousands  of  little  torch 
bearers  who  are  constantly  giving  the  signal  for  help.  Think  of  it 
friends,  there  are  hundreds  of  children  in  our  midst  who  are  dying 
for  love  and  attention.  Can't  you  take  time  from  your  pleasures 
occasionally  to  take  note  of  the  signals  for  relief  among  the  little 
folks  not  far  from  your  door.  Please  read  the  "Torch  in  the  Moun- 
tains," in  this  issue  of  The  Uplift. 
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RAMBLING  AROUND 

By  Old  Hurrygraph 


MY  PETITION 

"Give   me    a   calm   and   thankful 
heart, 
From  every  murmur  free; 
The  blessings,  of  Thy  grace  im- 
part, 
And  make  me  live  to  Thee. 

"Let  the   sweet   hope   that   Thou 
art  mine 
My  path  of  life  attend; 
Thy   presence   through   my   jour- 
ney shine, 
And  crown  my  journey's  end." 


Money  builds  and  furnishes  a 
houy,e.  After  all,  it  takes  love  to 
make  a  home. 

— o — 
I   have  been  wondering      if      there 
will   be    anything   worth      possessing 
when  the  time  comes  for  the  meek  to 
inherit  the  earth. 

— o — 
Solution    of   the      big      kidnapping 
cases    show   that   success   in   fighting 
crime,     as     nearly     everything     else, 
comes    from    intelligent    co-operation. 
— o — 
"With   the   baseball   championship 
settled,  and  the  political  world  series 
ended,  we   can   settie   down  for     the 
winter.     Or   don't  we? 
— o — 
It    is    an    oft-quoted    saying       that 
"truth  hurts."  I  am  not  surprised  at 
its   hurting   when   it   is    stretched   so 
far  and  s<o  often. 


In  Canton,  Ohio,  they  are  going  to 
raze  the  old  home  of  President  Mc- 
Kinley.  So  goes  that  Front  Porch 
— the  last  stand  of  old-fashioned 
presidential  campaigning. 
— o — 

From  the  way  it  looks  now,  State 
after  State  is  coming  around  to  the 
sales  tax.  That's  unpleasant.  How- 
ever, it  will  keep  a  lot  of  real  estate 
from  being  fed  through  the  hopper. 
— o — 
Most  arguments  generally  end 
where  they  began.  It  is  like  two 
people  going  around  the  world  in  op- 
posite directions,  each  insisting  all 
the  time  that  his  is  the  only  right 
way. 

— o — 

It  would  seem  as  if  somebody  is 
cleaning  up.  A  big  soap  company 
has  just  reported  to  its  stockholders 
that  the  cost  of  business  has  sharply 
increased  and  taxes  have  assumed 
alarming  proportions,  but  that  the 
year  ending  October  1,  has  been  one 
of  the  biggest  in  it  history  in  sales 
volume.  Why  has  everybody  sudden- 
ly been  buying  soap  freely?  The  an- 
swer can  be  put  into  a  iucid  poem: 
"More  soap.,  more  hope;  more  hope, 
more  soap."  Every  self-respecting 
American  home  uses  soap  freely. 
But  for  two  or  three  years  the  nation 
has  found  itself  sinking  under  the 
need  of  tbat  most  irking  economy, 
the  watching  of  every  wafer  of  a 
soap  cake,  every  g'rain  of  washing 
powder.  The  first  grocery  order  of 
the  family  that  has  a  job  back  again 
contains  one  more  cake  of  soap  than 
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just  enough  for  the  week. 
— o — 

Are  you  looking  forward  or  back- 
ward? Have  you  a  case  of  "Busi- 
ness Jitters?"  If  you  are  one  of  those 
who  fear  that  the  present  upward 
trend  of  business  is  not  sound  and 
will  surely  relapse,  then  you  are  suf- 
fering with  "Business  Jitters;"  You 
are  judging  from  the  past.  If  more 
thought  is  given  to  the  future  and 
less  to  the  past,  business  will  get 
farther  and  move  faster.  But  here 
is  an  important  point.  Someone  has 
said  that  a  man  is  old  just  as  soon 
as  his  thoughts  turn  more  often  to 
the  past  than  to  the  future.  Just 
so,  a  business  is  enfeebled  when  it  is 
not  forward-looking.  And  by  the 
way — that  youthful,  forward-looking 
feeling  is  the  best  protection  I  know 
of  against  having  "Burliness  Jit- 
ters." 

— o — 

Most  of  us  live  in  a  dream  world, 
in  which  we  think  that  there  is  some 
magic  process,  if  only  we  could  find 
it,  which  would  make  us  happy  and 
prosperous.  When  something  un- 
pleasant happens  we  are  prone  to  at- 
tribute it  to  malicious  fate,  which 
can  only  be  overcome  by  finding 
some  mew  incantation  which  will 
work  the  right  magic  to  set  every- 
thing straight  again.  Few  people 
are  courageous  enough  to  face  reali- 
ties. The  realities  of  life  are  terri- 
ifying  to  those  wha  have  been 
brought  up  to  helieve  that  "some- 
body" is  always  going  to  look  out  for 
them.  They  are  not  at  all  frightful 
to  the  few  who  realize  that  nothing 
in  life  is  essential  to  happiness  ex- 
cept food   and    shelter.     I   try  to   be 


tolerant  of  everybody  else's  foibles 
and  frailties,  but  I  get  disgusted  with 
people  who  think  they  are  being  bad- 
ly used  merely  because  they  can't 
have  .everything  they  desire  at  the 
moment  they  desire  it. 

A  few  months  ago  a  song  was 
sung,  entitled,  "Eight  Little  Let- 
ters." There  is  another  word  of 
eight  little  letters,  too,  which  is  very 
important  in  all  our  lives.  C-O-L-R- 
T-E-S-Y.  It  is  an  asset — always 
and  anywhere.  Often  friendships 
are  formed  and  business  secured 
through  apparently  unnoticed  cour- 
tesy extended  in  dealing  with  pa- 
trons. Ultimately  the  courteous  one 
will  be  surprised  how  often  it 
smoothes  difficult  roads.  Reflecting 
courtesy  becomes  a  happy  philosophy 
of  life.  Be  not  only  polite  but  civil. 
Telephone  converations  reveal  usual- 
ly the  good  or  ill  will  and  nature. 
Difficulties  between  patrons  and  the 
institutions  can  be  amicably  settled 
if  telephone  courtesy  is  practiced. 
Every  one  with  whom  you  come  in 
contact  is  entitled  to  respect  and 
courtesy.  Studying  ourselves  care- 
fully will  disclose  whether  we  mea- 
sure up  the  real  meaning  of  the 
word  Courtesy — that  eight  letter 
word. 

We  all  kick  over  the  taxes  saddled 
on  us  by  politicians — but  how  many 
protest  about  taxes,  we  impose  upon 
ourselves?  There  are  any  number  of 
these.  One  of  the  heaviest  is  due  to 
the  economic  cost  of  the  nation's  au- 
tomobile accidents.  It  is  the  Tragic 
Tax.  Investigators  say  that  at  least 
95   per   cent   of   motor   accidents   are 
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avoidable.  They  cannot  be  altogeth-  the  laws  and  regulations.  We  are 
er  blamed  on  the  automobile,  but  on  paying  plenty  for  it.  It  is  indeed  a 
on  the  driver.  They  are  duo  to  some  tragic  tax  to  pay  for  our  own  reek- 
failure,  some  sin  of  omission  or  com-  lessness.  It  means  a  cost,  of  people 
mission  on  the  part  of  the  man  or  killed  and  injured,  this  year,  accord- 
woman  behind  the  wheel.  In  spite  ing  to  estimates,  of  about  $16.66  for 
cf  intensive  work  by  the  authorities  every  one  of  the  120,000,000  persons 
and  safety  associations,  we  go  on  in  the  United  States.  Isn't  it  time 
just  the  same,  smashing  and  crash-  for  auto  drivers  to  do  some  thinking? 
ing,    killing    and    maiming,    flaunting 


THE  NEGRO  SPIRITUAL 


For  several  years  past  the  negro  spiritual  has  enjoyed  wide 
popularity.  And  these  songs  that  arose  out  of  a  musical  race 
with  a  remarkable  gift  for  a  vivid  presentation  of  the  simple 
and  universal  experiences  of  the  human  race,  merit  fully  this 
present  day  appreciation  of  these  religious  folk  songs. 

What  can  be  finer  than  the  following  if  one  would  rebuke  the 
gossip  and  tale  bearer : 

They  come  to  my  house, 
And  they  talk  about  you ; 
Thy  go  to  your  house, 
And  they  talk  about  me, 
But  I  ain't  a-goin  to  grieve 
My  Lord  any  more. 

You  can  talk  about  me 
As  much  as  you  please; 
I'll  talk  about  you 
Down  on  my  knees — 
I  ain't  a-goin'  to  grieve 
My  Lord  any  more. 

— N.  C.  Christian  Advocate. 
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ARMISTICE  DAY 


By  Harry 

People  exult  in  the  display  of  mili- 
tary power.  There  is  a  fervor  of 
patriotic  feeling  when  the  force  of 
arms  is  on  parade;  a  fervor  not  to 
be  condemned,  but,  with  flags  aflut- 
ter, rhythm  of  marching  feet  to  mar- 
tial music,  sharply  resounding  com- 
mands and  bugle  calls,  rumble  of  ar- 
tillery and  supply  train  tractors  it 
is  so  easy  to  forget — to  forget  that 
we  abhor  war  and  are  so  purblind. 

The  crowds  applaud!  The  genera- 
tions which  bear  ineffacable  scars  of 
the  most  devastating  war  the  world 
has  ever  witnessed,  thrill  forgetful- 
ly to  the  passing  pageant  of  armed 
power. 

Inconsistency  prates  of  peace  the 
while  it  rattles  the  accouterments  of 
strife;  and  we  wonder  whether  we 
have  kept  faith  with  those  who  gave 
their  lives  that  such  a  war  could 
never  recur.  Is  it  not  the  duty  of 
those  who  knew  the  horrors  of  war, 
but  survived,  to  guide  the  feet  of  fu- 
ture generations  into  paths  of  cer- 
tain peace? 

The  anniversary  of  Armistice 
Day  returns.  As  the  years  pass  the 
older  generation  wonder  whether  the 
world  will  ever  emerge  from  the 
mists  of  racial  hate  and  national 
misunderstanding;  whether  the  af- 
termath of  the  Great  World  War  will 
be  further  strife  and  depression,  or 
eventual  prosperity  and  permanent 
peace.  The  younger  generations 
should  be  enabled  to  learn  without 
loss. 

When  the  armisitice  was  signed 
and  the  Great  World  War  hostilities 


E.  Grant 

ceased  at  eleven  o'clock  (French 
time).,  the  morning  of  November  11, 
1918,  Armistice  Day  became  to  the 
world  a  gateway  to  peace  with  hon- 
or and  a  hope  of  return  to  normalcy; 
but  fourteen  years  later  the  world  is 
not  enjoying  either  peace  or  pros- 
perity. It  is  not  normal  and  is  still 
paying,  and  paying  dearly,  the  rrice 
of  war. 

Ought  we  to  applaud  with  our  les- 
sons unlearned,  and  our  part  un- 
done? 

Armistice  Day  still  remains  but  an 
end  to  incidental  hostilities  only,  for 
nations  war  and  prepare  for  greater 
wars.  Whether  the  "war  to  end 
war"  accomplishes  its  object  is  still 
dependent  upon  what  we  do  with  the 
present  and  its  future. 

Hostilities  ended  but  war  and 
war's  effects  remained.  Europe,  ev- 
en if  the  spirit  of  its,  peoples  had 
been  willing,  was  deprived  of  the 
means  to  reopen  hostilities  for  at 
least  many  yjars;  and  it  was  sincere- 
ly believed  that  the  resultant  peace 
based  upon  disinterested  justice  and 
equity  would  be,  if  not  permanent, 
at  least  upon  some  basis  more  sound 
than  that  of  the  selfish  competitive 
interests  that  had  so  frequently  dom- 
inated the  councils  of  powerful  na- 
tions. It  was  to  be  a  peace  founded 
upon  a  sincere  endeavor  to  satisfy 
and  to  protect  the  weak,  and  to  ac- 
cord the  just  non-injurious  rights  to 
the  strong;  but  we  have  recently 
witnessed  disgraceful  aggression  in 
the  Eas^t.  The  strong,  well-armed, 
are  still  willing  to  oppress  weak,  ill- 
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accoutered  nations;  and  no  power 
from  without  or  from  within  seems 
to  act  as  a  stay. 

The  foundation  of  peace  has  ap- 
parently not  been  well  laid,  although 
the  cost  of  that  foundation — the  ma- 
terials going  into  it  if  you  will — was 
appalling. 

Exact  figures  will  possibly  never 
be  known,  but  ignoring  other  casual- 
ties, upwards  of  10,000,000  combat- 
ants were  killed,  and  the  consequent 
sickness,  suffering,  and  death  of  the 
civilian  population  beggars  imagi- 
nation. At  so  tremendous  a  pric<_ — 
again  ignoring  the  monetary  cost 
and  the  subsequent  suffering — was 
this  neglected  foundation  laid  for  a 
wider  liberty,  for  permanent  peace, 
and  for  a  progressive  democracy  for 
all  peoples  ready  to  exercise  such  a 
privilege. 

Shall  we  break  faith  with  those 
who  died,  with  those  maimed  for 
life,  with  the  woman  unhusbanded, 
with  mothers  who  bore  children  but 
who,  upon  this  great  altar  of  su- 
preme sacrififice,  are  now  childless; 
shall  we,  the  living,  break  faith 
with  all  those  who  in  whatever  man- 
ner have  been  made  to  suffer  and  to 
lose,  even  though  the  war  was  won; 
and  through  our  love  of  ease  and 
enjoyment  of  the  prosperity  which 
we,  as  a  nation,  experienced  in 
greater  measure  than  any  other  on 
earth,  shall  we  break  faith  by  failing 
to  take  a  leading  and  effectual  part 
in  making  the  recurrence  of  such 
conflicts    impossible? 

We  need  in  every  way  to  be  pre- 
pared, not  for  war  but  to  avoid  war; 
and  yet  should  war  be  forced  upon 
us    to  be   ready   and   effective   in   de- 


fense of  the  right  and  of  the  weak. 
Not  the  preparedness  that  is  so  ex- 
pensive for  the  trappings  of  war, 
but  that  preparedness  of  peace  which 
must  result  from  excellence  in  our 
peace-loving,  civil,  industrial,  and 
social  pursuits,  and  international  ac- 
cord. The  only  peace  with  prepared- 
nes  is  the  preparedness  for  peace. 

We  must  create  a  right  attitude 
toward  our  fellow  man  of  whatever 
nationality,  class,  color,  or  creed;  and 
above  all.  a  right  attitude  of  respect 
for  all  law.  Then,  by  applying  the 
best  that  is  in  ourselves — individu- 
ally— to  the  solution  of  our  civic, 
state,  national,  and  international 
problems,  to  bring  the  utmost  order 
and  greatest  benefit  out  of  the  chaos 
that  must  otherwise  come  if  selfish- 
nes,  lack  of  respect  for  law  and  for 
civil  authority,  and  indifference  to> 
public  weal  is  permitted  to  obtaiin. 

It  is  essentially,  at  the  outset,  an 
individual  problem  succinctly  expres- 
sed in  the  age-old  admonition, 
"Whatsoever  ye  would  that  men 
should  do  unto  you,  even  so  do  unto 
them."  Although  war  has  failed  of 
itself  to  end  war,  and  diplomacy  has 
failed  to  end  war,  it  is  necessaary  to 
organize  for  the  consummation  of 
the  individual  right  ideas.  We  rea- 
son rightly  in  a  circle.  The  world 
must  eventually  mobilize  for  peace  no 
less  effectually  than  it  mobilized  for 
war. 

If  we  really  believe  in  the  Father- 
hood of  God,  we  must  perforce  be- 
lieve in  the  Brotherhood  of  Man.  We 
shall  then  recognize  the  power  which 
is  over  all  and  which,  beiing  a  part 
of  all.  should  make  for  unity.  As 
children   of   a   common      Parent      we 
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should  live  together  in  amity,  subor- 
dinating the  clash  of  varying  temper- 
aments that  have  caused  irritation 
and  friction,  and  unifying  and  ap- 
plying all  our  powers  for  the  com- 
mon good. 

It  is  fitting,  and  perhaps  symboli- 
cal, that  the  anniversary  of  Armis- 
tice Day  falls  close  upon  the  thres: 
hold  of  Christmas  when  so  many  cel- 
ebrate the  natal  day  of  the  Prince  of 
Peace  and  the  Spirit  of  Giving  that 
is  its  accompaniment;  but  peace  be- 
tween factions  and  between  nations 
cannot  become  an  accomplished  fact 
through  the  efforts  of  a  few  repre- 
sentatives, the  voice  of  government, 
unless  that  voice  is  actually  the  sove- 
reign expression  of  the  mind  of  the 
community.  Permanent  peace  and 
prosperity  can  never  come  from  accu- 
mulation of  those  destructive  agen- 
cies which  precipitate  the  sinister 
catastrophe  of  war  with  its  waste 
and  woe..  War  will  cease  only  as 
Avar's  opposite  fills  the  heart  and 
mind  of  all  mankind. 

Peace  is  an  individual  matter  of 
education   and   of   purposeful,   unified 


plans  for  its  fulfillment.  Peace  will 
come  when  people  will  it  and  express 
their  will  in  good  will.  To  "love  one 
another"  brings  fulfillment  of  the 
promise  of  peace. 

"Then  shall  come  from  out  this 
noise  of  strife  and  groaning,  a  broad- 
er and  a  more  just  brotherhood.  A 
deep  equality  of  aim  postponing  all 
selfish  seeking  to  the  general  good. 
Then  shall  come  a  time  when  know- 
ledge, wide-extended  sinks  each 
man's  future  in  the  general  health; 
and  all  shall  hold,  irrevocably  weld- 
ed, the  individual  and  the  common- 
wealth." 

Armistice  Day  might  well  become 
a  continual  reminder  of  the  necessity 
for  building  a  substantial  peace  up- 
on the  foundation  which  at  such  su- 
preme sacrifice  was  so  unselfishly 
laid  down.  Future  victories  will 
then  be  won  by  wisdom  and  not  by 
force  of  arms  with  it  toll  of  flesh 
and  blood  and  life;  and  it  will  be 
more  noble  to  live  than  to  die  for 
our  fellows.  "Greater  love  hath  no 
man." 


Physically  all  who  have  passed  the  age  of  forty  begin  to  de- 
teriorate, but  mentally  some  men  and  women  never  grow  old, 
no  matter  how  many  years  they  have  to  their  credit.  If 
they  maintain  a  constant  interest  in  the  world  about  them  they 
will  actually  live  longer  than  those  whose  curiosity  diminishes 
or  decays. 

I  think  I  can  point  out  the  exact  moment  when  a  man  be- 
gins to  grow  old.  It  is  the  moment  when,  upon  self-examina- 
tion, he  finds  that  his  thoughts  and  reflections  in  solitude  turn 
more  to  the  past  than  to  the  future.  If  a  man's  mind  is  filled 
with  memories  and  reminiscences  instead  of  anticipation,  then 
he  is  growing  old. — William  Lyon  Phelps. 
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SALUTE 

By  Alexander  Woolcott 


Many  of  those  who  are  forever  en- 
shrined in  my  own  personal  Hall  of 
Fame  are  men  and  women  of  whom 
I  know  but  a  single  moment  out  of 
all  their  lives.  Often  this  is  enough. 
Thus  I  shall  never  forget  one  who  in 
the  great  war  was}  a  general  in  the 
British  Army.  I  met  him  in  a  letter 
from  an  eye-witness,  who  wrote  me 
as  follows: 

"One  day  in  1916,  I  was  stand- 
ing in  the  Strand  waiting  for  a 
chance  to  cross  when  I  noticed  a 
young  officer  standing  beside  me. 
fiddling  with  a  walking-stick  in  that 
indefinite  way  that  blind  people  do. 
I  was  about  to  offer  him  my  arm 
when  I  heard  a  voice  on  the  other 
side   of  him,   doing  just  that.       The 


voice  came  from  a  man  resplendent 
in  brass  hat,  red  tabs  and  crossed 
swords  on  his  shoulder.  He  was 
about  fifty  years  of  age.  The  boy 
was  about  twenty,  with  one  small 
pip  on  his  shoulder.  The  general 
led  him  across,  with  me  tagging  be- 
hind. When  we  reached  the  other 
side,  the  boy  fished  in  his  pocket  un- 
til he  dug  out  a  sixpence,  which  he 
pressed  into  the  other's  hand.  The 
general  looked  bewildered  for  a  mo- 
ment, but  qick'y  pulled  himself  to- 
gether. With  a  grand  clicking  of 
the  heels  and  the  most  perfect  of 
stiff  salutes,  he  murmured  with  tears 
in  his  eyes  and  voice  trembling, 
"Thank  you,  sir." 


FORGIVENESS 

My  heart  was  heavy,,  for  its  trust  had  been 

Abused,  its  kindness  answered  with  foul  wrong; 
So,  turning  gloomily  from  my  fellow-men,. 

One  summer  Sabbath  day  I  strolled  among 
The  green  mounds  of  the  village  burial-place ; 

Where,  pondering  how  all  human  love  and  hate 

Find  one  sad  level ;  and  how,  soon  or  late, 
Wronged  and  wrongdoer,  each  with  meekened  face, 

And  cold  hands  folded  over  a  still  heart, 
Pass  the  green  threshold  of  our  common  grave, 

Whither  all  footsteps  tend,  whence  none  depart 
Awed  for  myself,  and  pitying  my  race, 
Our  common  sorrow,  like  a  mighty  wave, 

Swept  all  my  pride  away,  and,  trembling, 
I  forgave ! 

— John  Greenleaf  Whittier. 
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THE  BIG  PARADE  OF  THE  RED  CROSS 


(Young 

In  actual  membership  the  Ameri- 
can Red  Cross  today  numbers  some 
three  and  one-half  million.  In 
auxiliary  members,  represented  by 
the  constantly  augmented  rosters  of 
men  and  women  who  profit  by  the 
Red  Cross  courses  in  First  Aid  and 
Life  Saving  and  Home  Hygiene  and 
Care  of  the  Sick,  the  Greatest  Moth- 
er easily  may  claim  another  army,  at 
least  1,700,000  strong. 

Among  the  first  aiders  would  be 
whole  divisions  of  railroad  men  tele- 
phone linemen,  steel  workers,  factory 
employees,  mill  hands,  companies  of 
firemen  and  police  patrols  there 
would  be  a  junior  section  made  up  of 
Boy  Scouts,  Girl  Scouts,  Camp  Fire 
Girls,,  and  various  groups  from  the 
two  branches  of  the  "Y."  While  the 
ranks  of  school  pupils,  would  be  a 
legion,  inasmuch  as  many  of  the 
leading  cities  of  America  today  make 
Home  Hygiene  and  Care  of  the  Sick 
a  compulsory  subject  in  the  school 
curriculum. 

If  all  these  were  to  put  on  uni- 
forms and  parade  through  the  prin- 
cipal cities  of  the  United  States  the 
sidewalks  would  ring  with  cheers. 
For  there  is  no  question  of  the  popu- 
larity of  the  Red  Cross  courses  that 
emphasize  safety  first,  health-build- 
ing and  that  intelligent  respect  for 
early  symptoms  that  brings  them  to 
the  attention  of  the  family  physician 
before   it   is  too   late. 

Increasingly  the  "graduates"  of 
these  courses  are  minimizing  acci- 
dents of  industry  and  along  the 
highways,  because     of     their     know- 
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ledge  of  what  to  do  or  what  NOT 
to  do  until  the  doctor  comes.  By 
their  ability  to  carry  out  his  instruc- 
tion and  to  perform  simple  nursing 
procedures  they  are  meeting  the  cris- 
es that  today  are  occurring  in  many 
homes  which  are  no  longer  able  to 
afford  the  service  of  graduate  nurs- 
es after  the  acute  stage  of  illiness 
has  been  passed. 

Evey  year  the  toll  of  deaths  and 
injuries  from  automobile  accidents 
reaches  appalling  figures.  Last  year 
this  grim  total  amounted  to  88,000 
killed  and  1,200,000  injured.  Countless 
other  hazards  stack  up  additional 
quotas  of  maimed  and  crippled  in 
startling  numbers.  It  is  the  first 
aiders,  595,000  ail  told,  who  consti- 
tute our  shock  troop  of  protection  in 
this  insidious  peace-time  war  of  de- 
struction, which  menaces  the  most 
remote  hamlet  no  less  than  it  ter- 
rorizes the  crowded  thoroughfares  of 
the    metropolis. 

Life  saving  and  water  safety  pro- 
grams are  now  being  conducted  by 
1,272  Red  Cross  chapters.  The  ef- 
fectives of  such  educational  cam- 
paigns is  shown  in  the  fact  that, 
notwithstanding  the  rapid  increase 
in  the  number  of  pools,  drownings, 
in  recent  years,  have  shown  a  slight 
downward  trend. 

During  the  depression,  thousands 
of  women,  equipped  by  their  know- 
ledge cf  First  Aid  and  of  Home  Hy- 
giene and  Care  of  the  Sick,  volun- 
teered in  homes  of  their  stricken 
neighbors  in  time  of  disaster  and  ill- 
ness. 
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Memberships  pledged  during  the  and  disaster  preparedness  program 
annual  Roll  Call,  from  Armistice  of  the  American  Red  Cross  and  ex- 
Day  to  Thanksgiving,  make  possible  tend  her  health-education  scope  to 
the    continuance    of   the    vast      relief  many  thousands  more. 


BE  WISE 

Wisdom  is  yours  for  the  taking.  Fortify  yourself  against 
despair  and  raise  your  courage  to  the  mount  of  transfiguration 
of  education,  achievement,  and  success. — Selected. 


SOME  WORLD  WONDERS 


(Lexington 

The  seven  wonders  of  the  ancient 
world  have  often  been  described. 
They  were  the  great  Pyramid  of 
Babylon,  the  Temple  of  Diana  at 
Ephesus,  the  Grecian  statue  of  Jupi- 
ter, the  Mausoleum  at  Halicarnassus, 
the  Pharos  lighthouse  at  Alexandria, 
and  the  Colossus  of  Rhodes.  All  ex- 
cept the  great  pyramid  have  been  de- 
stroyed. 

Other  wonders,  which  vie  with  the 
classical  seven  in  magnitude  and  his- 
toric interest,  are  to  be  found  in  var- 
ious parts  of  the  world,  mostly  in 
ruins.  Among  these  the  most  strik- 
ing are  to  be  found  in  Italy. 

The  Circus  Maximus  at  Rome, 
originally  built  in  605,  B.  C,  was  en- 
larged at  various  times  until  in  the 
fourth  century  it  was  capable  of  hold- 
ing 385,000  spectators. 

Another  of  the  world's  largest 
amphitheaters,  the  Coliseum  at  Rome, 
was  the  scene  of  horrible  atrocities,  in 
which  early  Christians  and  others  by 
the   thousands   were  thrown   into  the 
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arena  to  be  killed  by  wild  lions  and 
tigers. 

The  Appian  Way,  extending  360 
miles  southward  from  Rome,  was 
built  some  303  years  before  Christ, 
and  was  the  finest  highway  of  its 
time. 

In  Pisa  is  the  famous  leaning  tow- 
er, built  in  1154,  which  has  threaten- 
ed to  tumble  down  for  more  than  600 
years,  but  still  stands,  and  recently 
plans  for  restoring  it  to  its  original 
upright  position  have  been  made. 

The  Vatican  at  Rome,  home  of  the 
popes  since  1377,  was  begun  by  the 
Emperor  Constantine  in  the  fourth 
century.  It  is  the  largest  residence 
in  the  world.  Here  also  is  the  larg- 
est church  in  the  world,  the  Cathedral 
of  St.  Peter,  begun  in  1506  and  com- 
pleted 126  years  later. 

All  these  are  visited  by  thousands 
of  tourists  and  others  each  year,  be- 
cause of  their  unique  character  and 
historic  interest. 
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THE  TORCH  IN  THE  MOUNTAIN 


By  C.  K,  Proctor,  in 

The  Oxford  Orphanage,  during 
the  62  years  of  its  existence,  has 
been  the  meeting  place  of  children 
from  the  mountains  to  the  sea.  No 
more  interesting  group  comes  to  us 
than  those  from  the  mountains  of 
Western   North   Carolina. 

Recently  an  application  reached 
us  from  one  of  the  far  away  moun- 
tain communities  for  the  admission 
of  the  children  of  a  brother  Mason 
whose  wife  had  died  and  left  him 
with  the  care  of  three  small  children. 
His  health  was  not  good.  He  had 
been  unemployed  for  some  time  and 
complete  destitution  had  come  upon 
him  and  his  family  group.  The  Case 
Worker  made  the  investigation  and 
the  children's  admission  to  the  Or- 
phanage approved.  We  did  not 
have  room  for  the  boys,  but  having 
room  for  the  little  girl  we  sent  word 
for  her  to  be  sent  to  us  right  away. 
She  arrived  on  Saturday,  October 
13th,  about  noon,  in  company  with 
the  welfare  officer  of  the  county 
from  which  she  came.  She  was  a 
frail  little  mountain  girl,  poorly  clad 
and  thin,  but  bright,  beautiful  and 
happy  in  her  new  home.  The 
welfare  officer,  upon  his  arrival,  told 
us  the  story  of  the   "Torch."' 

He  requested  che  father  of  these 
children  to  meet  him  at  a  certain 
point  on  the  road  on  the  mountain 
side  at  3:30  Saturday  morning.  At 
that  hour  the  welfare  officer  in  his 
car  reached  the  spot  and  in  the 
darkness  of  the  frosty  morning  with 
the    ground    frozen    and    the    chilling 


The  Orphans'  Friend 

wind  blowing  he  waited  for  the  par- 
ty to  arrive.  Presently  he  saw  com- 
ing down  through  the  mountain  a 
light  and  as  it  came  into  closer  view 
he  gaw  that  it  was  a  torch  held  high 
in  the  hand  of  the  father  while  he 
led  the  little  children  by  the  other 
hand  to  meet  the  party  who  was  to 
take  the  little  girl  to  the  Oxford  Or- 
phanage. The  good-byes  were  said, 
the  shivering  little  girl  was  lifted  in 
the  car,  wrapped  in  a  blanket,  and 
she  turned  to  wave  the  father  and 
the  little  boys  good-bye  as  the  car 
drove  off.  As  they  turned  the  last 
curve  to  pass  out  of  view  they  look- 
ed back  to  see  the  father  wave  the 
torch  as  his  last  farewell  to  his  little 
girl  whom  the  Masons  had  taken  and 
given  a  chance  in  life. 

As  soon  as  there  are  vacant  beds 
the  little  boys  will  come  and  the 
family  will  be  reunited  here.  The 
father  will  doubtless  seek  employ- 
ment as  he  can  now  go  out  and  work 
while  the  Masons  through  the  Ox- 
ford Orphanage,  become  both  father 
and  mother  to  his  children. 

I  do  not  know  how  long  he  has 
been  a  Mason,  nor  do  I  know  how 
well  he  pays  his  dues,  but  in  his 
life  Masonry  became  a  torch  of  hope 
for  his  little  ones,  and  to  the  little 
children  the  Oxford  Orphanage  is  a 
bright  and  shining  light  to  warm 
and  shelter  and  lead  them  into  some 
of  life's  best  things.  Indeed,  Mason- 
ry's torch  has  waved  many  a  time, 
not  only  in  those  mountains.  but 
throughout    the    State,    and    in       its 
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shining  light  there  gleams  the  Ox- 
ford Orphanage  with  its  doors  of 
hope    and    opportunity    for    the    hun- 


dreds   and    thousands    who    have    en- 
tered it. 


WINGS  FOR  THE  HEART 


By  Miriam 

Coming  back  on  the  train  from 
Columbus,  Elizabeth  Jane  had  felt 
rather  eager  to  be  home  again.  But 
now  as  she  sat  with  the  family  at  the 
supper  table,  she  felt  a  constantly 
growing  sense  of  discontent. 

It  was  all  so  different  from  what 
she  had  experienced  in  that  wonder- 
ful two  weeks'  visit  with  the  H ad- 
leys. 

The  Hadleys  were  the  Coiemans' 
rich  relatives;  or  you  might  say  the 
Coiemans  were  the  Hadleys'  poor 
relatives.  In  either  case  the  rela- 
tionship was  quite  distant;  and  per- 
haps if  Elizabeth  Jane  had  not  won 
the  County  Oratorical  Contest  and 
had  her  photograph  printed  in  the 
Sunday  Star,  the  Hadleys  would  nev- 
ver  have  remembered  that  she  was 
related  to  them  and  would  never  have 
invited  her  to  Columbus  for  a  visit. 

There  were  eight  of  the  Coiemans 
counting  Grandpa  Lenniger  who 
made  his  home  with  them.  They 
quite  filled  up  the  golden  oak  exten- 
sion table  in  the  dining  room.  Even 
then  it  was  hard  to  keep  from  bump- 
ing elbows.  Elizabeth  Jane  hadn't 
remembered  how  crowded  the  table 
was. 

She   hadn't      remembered,      either, 


E.  Mason 

how  noisy  it  was.  Everybody  so  it 
seemed,  talked  at  once;  not  cultured 
conversation  about  books  and  plays 
but  mostly  about  Charlie  the  dog, 
who  belonged  to  Constance  and  Wil- 
'ard.  Indeed,  you  would  have  thought 
from  the  conversation  at  the  table 
that  the  family  were  far  more  in- 
terested in  Charlie's  latest  tricks 
than  in  the  homecoming  of  their  old- 
est daughter. 

She  loved  her  dad,  but  she  could 
not  help  contrasting  him  with  Cousin 
Edwin,  smooth  and  important  look- 
ing. Dad  had  a  tired,  shabby  look 
as  if  the  effort  of  keeping  things  up 
for  the  eight  of  them  had  left  him 
breathless.  It  was  too  bad  that  dad 
couldn't  be  a  big  corporation  lawyer 
instead  of  combination  serviceman 
and  salesman  for  the  Electric  Com- 
pany. 

Dad  was  going  out  to  see  a  "pros- 
pect" after  supper,  and  had  offered 
to  take  them  all  along  for  the  ride. 
Grandpa  and  Richard,  Constance 
and  Willard  accepted.  Charlie  went 
along,  too.  Elizabeth  Jane  refused 
politely. 

After  the  supper  work  was  finish- 
ed and  Wilma  had  gone  off  to  her 
Girl  Scout  meeting,  mother  and  Eliz- 
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abeth  Jane  went  out  and  sat  in  the 
porch  swing.  It  was  quiet  and  rest- 
ful there  at  the  end  of  the  street  -ev- 
en though  the  porch  swing  sagged 
and  squeaked.  "Now  we  can  really 
talk;  tell  me  all  about  your  visit, 
dear,"  mother  invited. 

Elizabeth  Jane  took  a  long,  un- 
steady breath.  ''Oh,  Mother,  it  was 
just  wonderful.  The  loveliest  big 
house,  and  the  most  gorgeous  furni- 
ture, and  a  wonderful  car!  And  three 
servants,  Mother,  the  cook  and  a 
house  man  besides  the  maid.  And 
places  to  go  all  the  time — I'll  never 
"forget  it — never!  And — and  Moth- 
er— " 

"Yes,  dear?" 

Almost  Elizabeth  Jane  told  her 
thrilling  secret;  that  the  Hadley 
cousins  had  really  seemed  to  like  her; 
that  they  had  hinted  several  times 
that  they  might  ask  her  to  come  and 
stay  with  them  after  she  graduated 
from  high  school  next  spring.  There 
was  a  fine  college  there,  which  she 
would  be  able  to  attend. 

"One  could  really  amount  to  some- 
thing with  a  background  like  that," 
Elizabeth  Jane  told  herself.  After 
all,  you  couldn't  expect  a  girl  to 
do  great  things  with  a  background 
of  housework  and  made  over  clothes 
and  noisy,  untidy  little  brothers  and 
sisters ! 

She  decided j  however,  not  to  men- 
tion her  hcpes  tonight.  Mother 
might  think  she  was  anxious  to  get 
away  from  them,  and  it  really  was 
not  just  that — 

"I  have  good  news  for  you,  too." 
mother  told  her,  when  the  adjectives 
had  finally  given  out  and  there  was 
nothing  more  to  tell  about  the  visit. 


"You  have  a  chance  to  earn  a  schol 
arship  in  the  university  for  next 
year.'" 

She  told  about  it.  A  great  dra- 
matic fraternity  was  giving  scholar- 
ships; fees,  board  and  room  for  a 
year  at  the  unviersity  to  students  in 
six  different  states.  Mr.  Doane,  who 
had  been  Elizabeth  Jane's  public 
speaking  teacher,  had  been  asked  to 
send  the  bet  speaker  in  his  school 
io  Indianapolis  to  compete  for  the 
Indiana  scholarship.  He  had  select- 
ed Elizabeth  Jane! 

Her  next  day  was  a  very  busy  one. 
She  had  two  undertakings  on  hand, 
both  large  and  important.  One  was 
to  get  started  on  her  selection  for  the 
contest.  The  other  was  to  get  the 
family  trained  in  Hadley  ways. 

"We'll  serve  the  salad  on  separate 
glass  plates,  Mother,  even  if  it  is  on- 
ly slaw,  and  let's  serve  the  prunes 
and  gingerbread  as  a  separate  des- 
sert course.  Connie  and  Willard  can 
carry  out  the  plates." 

Wanda  protested.  She  was  thirteen 
and  hated  housework  and  her  hair 
was  usually  a  fright.  Elizabeth 
Jane  almost  despaired  of  her  and 
paid   no   attention  to   her   protests. 

At  the  table  Elizabeth  Jane  strove 
io  turn  the  conversation  away  from 
Charlie. 

"Professor  Doane  has  given  me 
'The  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal,'  the  en- 
tire  poem,"  e,he  stated. 

"And.  I  bet  the  people  get  tired  be- 
fore it's  over!"  Willard  commented. 
His  reading  class  had  just  finished 
the  Lowell  poem.  "Why,  Bets,  that 
poem's  twenty-three  pages  and  six 
lines  long!" 

"Professor  Doane  says  my  voice — " 
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''Charlie's  learned  to  speak  pieces 
too,  almost,"  Constance  cut  in  with 
enthusiasm.  ''It's  the  cutest  thing 
you  ever  saw.  He  stands  up  on  his 
hind  legs — " 

Dad      interrupted     his      youngest 
daughter  sternly,  "Let  Betty  finish." 

"Professor  Doane  thinks  my  voice 
is  well  suited  for  the  lyrical  quali- 
ties of  the  poem,"  Elizabeth  Jane 
i;poke  with  dignity. 

Grandpa  looked  up  from  his  plate. 
"You  Aunt  Barbara  was  always  a 
great  hand  for  'citing  too,  Eliza- 
beth. She  was  always  in  great  de- 
mand for  'Curfew  Shall  Not  Ring- 
Tonight.'  She  was  good  on'  the  hu- 
morous ones.,  too.  I  particularly  re- 
member 'Poppin'  the  Question,'  and 
'The   Old   Maid's   Prayer'." 

"I  like  funny  ones  best,"  stated 
Constance,  and  Willard  added  with 
convinction,  "Well,  anyhow,  you'll 
have  to  own  up  it  takes  a  smart  dog 
to  speak  a  piece!" 

The  thought  flashed  acros/s  Eliza- 
beth Jane's  mind  that  perhaps  after 
all  she  didn't  really  belong  to  the 
Coleman  family.  Perhaps  she  had 
been  adopted  by  dad  and  mother  from 
a  foundling's  home  when  she  was 
very  tiny. 

Willard  and  Constance  muttered 
disapprovingly  as  they  arose  to  car- 
ry the  dinner  plates  to  the  kitchen. 
Elizabeth  Jane  sewed  prunes  and 
gingerbread  from  the  buffet,  trying 
to  look  as  Cousin  Cornelia  did  when 
she  served.  The  success  of  her  im- 
personation was  a  little  marred  by  a 
loud  crash  from  the  kitchen  which 
made  her  jump  nervously  and  spill  a 
brimming  tablespoon   of  fruit. 

Her   parents   waited   in   patient   si- 


lence as  she  mopped  up  the  flood  of 
richly  brown  prune  juice  on  the  spot- 
less buffet  cover. 

"That's  what  comes  of  trying  to 
put  on  airs,"  Wanda  moralized  stern- 
ly. "There'll  not  be  a  dish  left  in 
the  house  if  you  trust  those  kids  to 
do  the  serving-!" 

my  way.  He  was  hungry."  Con- 
stance  explained   as   she   returned   to 

"It  wasn't  my  fault;  Charlie  got  in 
the  dining  room. 

"Anyway  it  was  only  one  big 
plate  and  two  of  those  little  ones 
that  got  broke,"  soothtd  Willard. 
"One  of  the  little  ones  broke  right  in 
two.  We  can  easy  glue  it  back  to- 
gether." 

"The  other  one  just  got  little  piec- 
es broke  off  around  the  edges,"  add- 
ed Constance.  "We  can  use  it  for 
Charlie's  plate.  He's  been  needing 
one,  anyway." 

Elizabeth  Jane  put  on  the  dishes 
of  prunes  and  the  plate  of  ginger- 
bread with  discouraged  thuds.  Af- 
ter all,  they  were  only  prunes  and 
gingerbread.  Serving  them  in  glass 
saucers  and  the  best  cake  tray  didn't 
change  them  into  lime  ice  and  angel 
cake. 

"And  this  family  is  only  a  prunes- 
and-gingerbread  family,"  declared 
Elizabeth  Jane  to  herself.  She  felt 
quite  proud  of  the  figure  of  speech. 
She  didn't  go  quite  so  far  as  to  ex- 
press it  in  thought,  but  perhaps  she 
felt:  "I  am  lime  ice  and  angel  food 
in  a  prunes-and-gingerbread  fami- 
ly." 

The  last  of  vacation  went  and 
school  began.  Her  last  year  of  high 
school !  Elizabeth  Jane  worked  con- 
tantly    on    her    reading    for    the    big 
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competition  which  would  be  in  Indi- 
anapolis during  teachers'  convention 
— the  first  week  of  November.  She 
must  win  that  scholarship.  It  was 
her  only — her  one  and  only  chance 
for  getting  away. 

She  had  written  to  Cousin  Cor- 
nelia, telling  about  the  contest  and 
her  big  hope£\  for  it,  and  Cousin 
Cornelia  had  written  back  in  a  kind, 
absent-minded  way  and  had  sent  her 
five  dollars. 

"Get  a  corsage  and  some  pretty 
new  hose,"  advised  Cousin  Cornelia. 
"One's  appearance  means  so  much  in 
the  way  of  self-confidence  and  all 
that.  Cousin  Edwin  and  I  send  our 
best  wishes  for  your  winning  the 
scholarship.  We  wish  you  might 
have  spent  your  first  year  in  college 
with  us,  but  we  plan  to  go  to  Flori- 
da next  winter " 

Cousin  Cornelia  understood  how 
important  a  girl's  appearance  was! 
The  thing  that  she  didn't  understand 
was  how  many  things  a  girl  might 
lack  in  order  to  make  an  appearance. 
Elizabeth  Jane  carressed  the  five 
dollars.  She  didn't  spend  any  of  it 
on  a  corsage.  She  bought  a  new  pair 
of  hose  for  a  dollar,  and  a  new  pair 
of  gloves  for  a  dollar  and  ninety-five 
cents — one  had  to  make  an  appear- 
ance on  the  way  to  Indianapolis,  too! 
— and  that  left  two  dollars  and  five 
cents  to  apply  on  new  slippers. 

"If  I  could  only  have  silver  slip- 
pers— they'd  go  so  beautifully  with 
that  blue  organdie  dress  you're  mak- 
ing for  me,"  Elizabeth  Jane  sighed 
rapturously.  "Mother,  I'd  feel  sure  of 
winning — " 

"My,  Bets,  you're  fnny,"  comment- 
ed  Willard  who  had  been   sitting  on 


the  porch  with  Charlie  curled  ador- 
ingly at  his  feet.  "A  person  would 
think  you  were  going  to  do  a  dance 
instead  of  a  poem.  Who's  going  to 
look  at  your  shoes,  anyhow?  Your 
long  dress  covers   'em  up." 

"Thelma  Wampler's  cousin  is  going 
to  be  in  that  contest,"  Wanda  spoke 
up  from  the  window  seat.  "Thelma 
told  me  all  about  Pauline's  clothes. 
She's  got  a  black  velvet  formal  that 
came  from  the  French  Room,  and  it 
cost  forty  dollars.  She's  got  gold 
slippers,  too,  and  an  evening  coat. 
Tholma  says  her  clothes  are  simply 
swell!" 

Willard  gave  a  snort  of  scorn.  "I 
wouldn't  pay  any  'tention  to  a  word 
that  Thelma  Wample  says  nor  to  her 
father  nor  to  her  little  brother 
Earl—" 

"  'Specially  Earl,"  sniffed  Con- 
stance. "I  guess  he  soon  found  out 
he  couldn't  have  our  dog,  anyhow. 
Come  on,  Bill,  let's  take  Charlie  out 
to  the  garage  and  practise  him  on 
that   rope-walking  trick!" 

Elizabeth  Jane  looked  after  her 
young  brother  and  sister  in  amused 
curiosity.  "What  on  earth  have 
they  got  against  the  Wamplers  I 
always  thought  Mr.  Wampler  was 
sort  of  nice  and  jolly — as  much  as  a 
bank  president  could  be!" 

"He  tried  to  buy  Charlie  for  Earl," 
explained  Wanda.  "He  didn't  know 
he  was  insulting  them  so.  You'd 
have  thought  the  kids  were  the  presi- 
dent being  asked  to  sell  the  United 
States  or  something!" 

"Well  ycu  know  they  did  buy 
Charlie  with  their  own  money — 
ninety-nine  cents,"  Mrs.  Coleman 
as  a  circus  dog!  Dicky,  put  down  the 
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smiled  defensively.  "And  they've 
trained  him  amazingly.  He's  as  good 
ink  bottle  and  don't  come  near  Bet- 
ty's dress!" 

The  blue  organdie  lay  like  a  filmy 
waterfall  across  Mrs.  Coleman's 
knees.  It  was  going  to  be  lovely; 
floor  length,  with  three  wide  ruffles, 
and  flaring  shoulder  caps.  Eliza- 
beth Jane,  with  her  burnished  brown 
hair  and  her  blue  eyes,  and  hei 
graceful  slimness  was;  going  to  look 
lovely.  She  hoped  anxiously,  that 
the  dress  would  not  snow  its 
home-madeness  too  much.  Proba- 
bly every  other  girl  in  the  contest 
would  have  a  ready-made  formal  for 
the  occasion.  Elizabeth  Jane  thought 
witfully  of  the  rack  of  darling 
formals  down  in  Winterman's  De- 
partment Store — none  of  them  more 
than  nine  dollars.  There  was  one  of 
black  crepe  with  sleeve?/  of  puffed 
net — 

But  she  had  no  time  to  think  of 
inaccessible  black  crepe  dresses.  She 
set  the  ink  bottle  beyond  the  reach 
of  Dickey's  eager  hands  and  took  her 
little  brother  out  for  a  walk,  al- 
though he  protested.  "I  don't  want 
to  walk  with  Betty.  I  don't  want  to 
hear  about  Sir  Lamb-fall  any  more!" 

Nevertheless,  she  dragged  him 
along  the  street  earnestly  reciting. 
Professor  Doane  had  urged  her; 
"You  must  rehearse  and  rehearse, 
my  dear.  You  must  let  your  voice 
out.  You  must  feel  what  you  are 
saying.  Let  your  heart  speak  too. 
Feel,  do  not  fear!" 

It  was  lss  than  a  week  now  until 
the  contest.  "I  must  win.  I  must. 
It's  my  only  chance  for  getting  away 
to  school.     It's  my  wings!" 


Day  after  tomorrow  would  be  the 
great  day.  The  dress  was  finished; 
its,  last  ruffle  ironed  to  perfection.  It 
lay  on  the  bed,  ready  to  be  folded  at 
the  last  minute  and  laid  in  a  suit- 
case. Her  new  slippers  of  fine 
white  linen  sat  nearby. 

Like  most  tragedies,  the  thing  hap- 
pened with  such  unexpectedness  that 
everybody  wondered  how  it  could 
have  happened  at  all.  Somebody  had 
left  the  ink  bottle,  loosely  corked,  on 
the  table.  Dicky,  to  whom  the  ink 
bottle  was  as  a  canary  to  a  cat,  chose 
lunch  time  in  which  to  slip  stealthily 
in  and  get  it.  Of  course  he  didn't 
mean  to  drop  the  bottle  on  the  dress 
which  lay  in  lovely  dignity  on  the 
bed.  Of  course,  if  the  cap  had  been 
screwed  on  tightly  the  ink  wouldn't 
have  run  out  in  a  murky,  wide 
spreading  black  cloud — a  storm  cloud 
on  the  blue  sky  of  the  dress. 

His  horrified  shrieks  brought  the 
Coleman  family  rushing  to  the  bed- 
room and  the  scene  which  followed 
was  almost  too  painful  to  be  describ- 
ed. 

As  usual,  mother  was  the  first  one 
to  recover  her  poise.  "Dicky,  stop 
howling  and  go  to  bed.  The  rest  of 
you  finish  your  lunch.  Don't  look  so 
ghostly,  Elizabeth  Jane.  We'll  send 
this  dress  to  the  cleaners  right  now — 
it'll  be  good  as  ever  in  time  for  the 
contest." 

"But  mother,  you  know  Professor 
Doane  wanted  me  to  go  up  early  in 
the  morning  s-;o  I  could  visit  those 
dramatic  classes  in  the  school  of 
Fine  Arts — it  can't  possioly  be 
ready — " 

"It  will  be  ready  in  time  for  the 
contest,     and     I'll     have      somebody 
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bring  it  to  you.  You  can  change  in 
the  dressing  room  at  the  hall  if  ne- 
cessary. Now  forget  all  about  your 
dress,  dear,  and  leave  it  to  me." 

You  could  always  count  on  moth- 
er; nevertheless  Elizabeth  Jane 
shook  with  nervousness  at  the  fear 
of  having  to  appear  that  night  in  her 
brown  sweater  frock,  or  a  fatally 
splotched  and  shrunken  organdie. 
She  did  not  feel  really  at  ease  until 
the  girl  at  the  desk  of  the  Y.  M.  C. 
A.  handed  her  a  package  when  she 
came  in  at  noon."  A  Mr.  Doane  was 
here  and  left  this  for  you,  Miss  Cole- 
man." 

Even  then  her  fingers  trembled, 
as,  up  in  her  room  she  undid  the 
package.  What  if  the  ink  had  left 
a  stain — 

She  caught  her  breath  in  a  gasp  of 
astonishment.  It  wasn't  the  blue  or- 
gandie at  all.  It  was — could  it  real- 
ly be?  it  was  the  black  formal  with 
the  sleeves  of  puffed  net;  the  one  she 
had  adored  so  hopelessly  on  the  rack 
at  Winter  man's! 

"Cousin  Cornelia  must  have  sent 
money  for  a  new  dress,  and  of 
course  mother  and  Wanda  knew  the 
one  I  wanted,"  was  the  only  solution 
of  this  amazing  good  fortune  that 
her  mind  could  offer.  Too  well  she 
knew  the  condition  of  the  Coleman 
family  coffers  to  give  them  the  credit 
for  it. 

The  contestants  were  to  practise 
that  afternoon  in  the  big  hall.  Paul- 
ine Wampler  was  there;  a  self-assur- 
ed young  blonde  person  in  a  new 
fall  suit  which  gave  Elizabeth  .lane 
an  uncomfortable  feeling  of  sharp 
envy,  Pauline,  who  had  been  to  vis- 
it  her   cousin    Thelma,    smiled    indul- 


gently; "Did  your  dress  arrive  safe- 
ly?" 

Elizabeth  Jane  looked  her  amaze- 
ment. "My  dress?  You  mean,  the 
formal?  How  did  you  know — ?" 

"Oh,  Uncle  Ben  told  me  about  it 
— they're  up  here  you  know,  for  the 
day.  We  thought  it  was  the  cutest 
thing  that  your  little  brother  and  sis- 
ter did — selling  their  dog  in  order 
to  get  a  new  dress  for  you." 

The  light,  amused  voice  babbled 
en,  but  its  sound  fell  unheeded  on 
Elizabeth  Jane's  ears.  So  that  ex- 
plained the  possibility  of  the  black 
dressy — the  sacrifice  of  the  marvel- 
ous Charlie! 

Mr.  Doane  gave  her  an  anxious 
last-time  warning.  "Remember,  Eliz- 
abeth Jane,  let  your  voice  soar!  Put 
your  heart  behind  it.  This  is  a  big 
hall.  If  you  are  timid,  your  voice 
will  be  lost!" 

It  was  a  big  hall.  And,  filled  up,  it 
seemed  twice  as  big  as  it  had  seem- 
ed that  afternoon.  Elizabeth  Jane, 
waiting  with  the  nine  other  contest- 
ants in  the  wings,  was  conscious  of 
a  strange,  sickening  feeling/'Surely 
I'm  not  scared!"  But  she  was  scared. 
That  all-gone  sensatioin  in  her  stom- 
ach, that  thudding  in  the  region  of 
her  heart,  that  iciness  in  her  hands ; 
all  were  unmistakable  symptoms  of 
stage  fright! 

The  contestants  filed  out  upon  the 
stage;  five  girls  and  three  boys. 
There  was  loud  applause.  Elizabeth 
Jane  looked  down  from  the  platform. 
Now  she  knew  what  "a  sea  of  faces" 
really  meant,  and  she  was  terrorized 
by  the  sight  of  it. 

The  first  speaker  was  beginning. 
Elizabeth  Jane  was  second.     She  did 
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not  hear  a  word  of  it.  She  was  too 
busy  trying  to  overcome  the  new  and 
dreadful  sensation  of  stage  fright. 
Over  and  over  she  repeated  brave, 
comforting  assertions :  "I'm  not 
afraid.   I  never  have   stage  fright." 

She  thought  of  the  reward  for 
which  she  was  striving,  and  it  seem- 
ed fantastically  unreal. 

She  thought  of  Professor's  Doane's 
instructions,  and  they,  too,  seemed 
unreal.  She  knew  that  she  would 
never,  never  be  able  to  utter  an  audi- 
ble word.' 

The  first  speaker  was  returning  to 
his  seat,  amid  loud  applause.  Like 
one  who  walks  in  sleep,  Elizabeth 
Jane  found  herself  arising  and  walk- 
ing slowly  to  the  center  of  the  stage. 

She  looked  out  across  the  "sea  of 
faces;"  hundreds  of  faces,  all  just 
alike,  mingling  into  a  white  surface 
which  seemed  to  rock  gently  before 
her  eyes.  Strange  faces — she  felt 
lost  and  drifting. 

Quite  suddenly  she  saw  that  they 
weren't  all  strange  faces.  Down  be- 
low her,  not  more  than  six  rows 
back  (grandpa  was  a  little  hard  of 
hearing)  was  the  family.  The  bless- 
ed family;  homely  and  familiar  and 
there ! 

And  there  was  a  look  upon  their 
faces  that  unmistakably  proclaimed 
Family;  that  look  of  mingled  anxie- 
ty and  pride  and  encouragement. 
They  filled  up  ha?f  a  row.  Grandpa 
leaned  slightly  forward,  a  look  of 
fond  expectancy  on  his  mild  old  face. 
Dicky  was  awed  ?>.nd  wide-eyed.  Mo- 
ther's; calmness  might  hide  a  lot  of 
emotions.  Wanda  registered  thrill, 
and  her  hair  was  immaculate.  Wil- 
lard   and    Constance   fairly   vibrated; 


their  faces  had  a  shining  look.  That 
air  of  shabb3^  weariness  had  for  the 
moment  dropped  entirely  away  from 
dad. 

"Why,  they're  proud  of  me,  really 
proud  of  me!"  Funny  that  she  had 
never  before  realized  how  proud  of 
her  they  really  were.  They'd  driven 
up  here  all  the  way  in  the  old  car. 
They're  proud  of  m  wehether  I  win 
or  not!" 

Suddenly  the  wide  sea  of  other  fac- 
es didn't  seem  to  matter  at  all.  They 
didn't  overwhelm  her  any  more  with 
those  waves  of  sick  terror.  It  was 
just  the  seven  down  in  front  who 
really  mattered. 

"I  can  make  them  proud  of  me. 
That's  one  thiing  I  can  do.  I  may 
not  be  able  to  win  the  scholarship, 
but  I  can  do  credit  to  the  dres — and 
Charlie!" 

Elizabeth  Jane  smiled  down  at 
them;  reassuring  them  lest  they 
might  think  she  had  stage  fright. 
She  took  her  place  and  the  graceful 
folds  of  the  black  formal  fell  around 
the  tips  of  her  white  shoes.  She 
could  tell  that  Willard  and  Con- 
stance were  almost  bursting  with 
pride  at  her  elegant  appearance. 

They  must  have  cared  frightfully 
— to   sacrifice   Charlie ! 

She  began  to  speak  and  the  sound 
of  her  own  voice  strenghtened  her.  It 
was  steady  and  strong  and  carripd 
bravely  in  the  big  hall.  It  was  as  if 
something  magically  touched  her 
words  with  wings — soaring  wings. 

Sh^>  sat  down  feeling  tired  but 
cor.tnt.  "At  least,  they  haven't 
needed  to  be  ashamed  of  mc!" 

She  r^de.  home  with  the  rest  of  the 
family  in  the  crowded  old  car.  There 
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were  several  others  from  home  who 
would  have  taken  her,  but  Elizabeth 
Jane  had  a  feeling  that  she  would 
rather  be  with  her  own  family. 
Great  failures,  great  successes  must 
be  shared  with  those  who  cared  a 
great  deal. 

"Of  course,  we're  not  really  sur- 
prised," Willard  spoke  confidently. 
"We  always  knew  you'd  win." 

"The    dress;   looked    lovely,       didn't 


it?"  reminisced  Constance  happily 
"I  wish  we  could've  got  gold  slippers 
to  go  with  it,  Betty,  but  we  only  had 
forty-five  cents   left." 

"You  gave  me  something  better 
than  mere  slippers  for  my  feet,"  Eliz- 
abeth Jane  put  her  arms  around  Wil- 
lard and  Constance  and  hugged  them 
tight.  "You  gave  me  wings  for  my 
heart!" 


LEAF  BURNING 


I  swept  the  fallen  leaves  up  yesterday 
And  touched  them  with  slow  fire ; 

And  as  I  saw  smoke  rise  and  drift  away 
I  knew  a  keen  desire 


To  sweep  my  mind  of  old  things  lying  there, 

Dreams  long  since  dead  .  .  . 
Hopes  that  have  clung  like  leaves  on  boughs  now  bare, 

And  tears  that  I  have  shed  .  .  . 

I  long  to  gather  every  little  grief 

Left  scattered  round, 
Small  doubts  and  fears  and  lay  them  in  a  sheaf 

On  fire,  smoke  crowned; 

Then  stir  the  embers  so  a  laughing  wind 
Might  lift  the  ashes  of  old  praise  or  blame 

And  bear  them  far  away,  leaving  my  mind 
Clean  as  if  swept  by  flame. 

— Virginia  Eaton 
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MARKET  PLACES  OF  MEXICO 

By  Dorothy  Reynolds 


Nothing  in  all  Mexico  is  more  pic- 
turesque than  are  the  markets.  Ev- 
ery town  and  village  has  one,  held, 
usually,  in  the  main  plaza,  a  large  op- 
en square,  surrounded  by  pillared  ar- 
cades, along  which  little  booths  are 
set  out. 

Here,  one  may  best  observe  the 
kaleidoscope  of  Mexican  life — stolid 
Indians,  wrapped  in  bright  blankets, 
their  faces  showing  no  sign  of  inter- 
est, except  for  their  black  eyes,  which 
miss  nothing  of  all  that  is  going  on 
around  them;  brown  skinned  mesti- 
zos, with  huge  sombreros  and  white 
cotton  suits;  girls  in  holiday  dresses 
of  green  and  red  and  yellow;  and 
proud  senoras,  dressed  all  in  black, 
picking  their  way  daintily  over  the 
cobblestones. 

In  the  center  of  the  plaza,  huck- 
sters; wander  to  and  fro,  their  wares 
on  their  backs.  Here  we  see  an  In- 
dian, with  several  dressed  turkeys 
slung  over  his  shoulder,  there  a  por- 
ter with  a  load  of  dried  corn  husks, 
which  he  has  brought  in  to  sell  to 
butchers,  and  other  market  people, 
who  use  them  to  wrap  up  small  pack- 
ages. Another  peddler  has  a  score  of 
cages  tied  to  his  back,  in  which  there 
are  all  kinds  of  birds,  from  parrots 
to  canaries.  Still  another  has  slung 
a  bundle  of  dressed  kids  over  his 
shoulder,  and  wanders  along,  ped- 
dling them  from  house  to  house,  or 
offering  them  to  the  passers-by. 

To  the  inhabitants  of  the  sleepy 
little  country  villages,  the  trip  to 
market  is  the  big  event  of  the  week. 
One   meets   them  trudging  along  the 


roads,  a  hamper  of  vegetables  or  a 
load  of  pottery  on  their  backs,  or 
perhaps  driving  a  flock  of  turkeys  or 
chickens  before  them.  And  this  pro- 
duce, they  refuse  to  sell  on  the  way, 
no  matter  how  much  you  may  wish  to 
buy  it,  or  how  badly  they  may  need 
the  money.  For,  should  they  dispose 
of  their  goods„  what  excuse  would 
they  have  for  going  on  to  market? 

Nearly  every  town  in  Mexico  spe- 
cializes in  the  manufacture  of  some 
one  product.  In  Mazatlan,  shoes, 
shoes,  purses,  and  other  articles 
are  made  of  iguana  leather.  The  peo- 
ple of  Tarsacan  make  cups.,  pocket 
books,  jugs,  plates,  vases,  and  even 
musical  instruments  and  objects  of 
art  from  gourds,  which  they  raise 
themselves,  training  some  of  them, 
while  still  on  the  vine,  into  represen- 
tations of  alligators,  swans,  and  long- 
legged  herons.  They  are  painted 
with  lacquer  of  black  and  scarlet, 
touched  up  with  gold,  by  an  age-olcL, 
secret  process,  handed  down  to  them 
by  their  forefathers. 

Many  villages  make  pottery  bowls 
and  dishes  of  red  clay,  of  every  im- 
aginable size  and  shape,  no  two  ex- 
actly alike,  ornamented  with  symbolic 
designs  in  black.  The  beautiful  yel- 
low candles  with  green  and  red 
stripes,,  which  are  the  specialty  of 
Durango,  are  much  sought  after  by 
the  people  of  the  surrounding  vil- 
lages. 

Each  town  in  a  given  locality  has 
its  market  on  a  different  day  of  the 
week,  so  that  those  who  wish  to,  can 
make  the  rounds,  taking  their  wares 
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from  village  to  village 

In  Mexico  City,  are  fourd  dozens 
of  markets,  some  of  them  very  large 
and  fine,  and  others  hundreds  of  years 
old,  in  which  are  sold  products 
brought  in  from  every  section  of  the 
country. 

There,  one  may  obtain  anything, 
from  gourds  of  Tarsacan  to  iguana 
shoes  of  Mazatlan.  The  finest  fruits 
and  vegetables  are  on  sale  all  the 
year  round,  and  at  very  moderate 
prices.  One  may  buy  ten  peanuts  for 
a  cent,  and  the  market  woman  will 
gravely  count  them  over  to  make  sure 
that  the  number  is  correct,  before 
dropping  them  into  your  hands.  On- 
ions and  peppers,  too  are  counted, 
while  squash,  pumpkins,  and  even 
cabbages  are  sold  at  a  cent  a  slice. 
Eggs  are  sold  by  the  mano,  or  hand- 
ful, and  are  counted  out,  five  at  a 
time,  no  matter  how  many  you  may 
wish  to  buy. 

One  is  astonished  to  see  the  tiny 
bits  of  this  and  that  bought  by  the 
house-wives,  but  many  of  them  are  so 
poor  that  thpy  must  make  ton  or  fif- 
teen cents  cover  a  whole  morning's 
purchasing. 

At  some  booths,  you  may  obtain  the 
most  lifelike  little  figures  imaginable, 
made  entirely  of  clay,  held  together 
by  wire  and  thread,  and  representing 
anything  from  a  scarlet-caped  mata- 
dor, planted  firmly  before  a  charging 
bull  with  his  sword  poised  over  his 
shoulder,  to  a  dried-up  old  woman, 
bent  nearly  double  over  her  stick, 
with  a  mantila  wrapped  about  her 
head. 

And  every  one  of  them  is  an  artis- 
tic masterpiece.  Some  have  heads  no 
larger  than   the  tip   of  a   match,  yet 


with  every  feature  in  the  correct  pro- 
portion. There  are  also  complete 
woodland  scenes  moulded  in  half  of 
a  peanut  shell,  and  dressed  fleas,  so 
small  that  one  can  examine  the  de- 
tails only  through  a  magnifying 
glass. 

Little  black  clay  whistles,  two  for  a 
cent,  add  their  shrill  noise  to  the  hub- 
bub of  the  market  place,  while  red 
clay  pigs  with  slots  in  their  backs 
would  tempt  the  most  improvident 
person  to  save  a  few  pennies,  in  or- 
der to  have  an  excuse  to  use  one  of 
them.  At  the  next  booth,  is  display- 
ed silver  filagree  jewelry,  so  beauti- 
fully done  that  its  delicate  traceries 
look  like  lace  frosted  over  with  sil- 
ver. Very  curious  are  the  chairs 
brought  from  the  Yaqui  country  of 
the  North,  with  their  framework  of 
mesquite  branches  and  seats  of  cow- 
hide with  the  hair  left  on. 

Most  beautiful  of  all,  are  the  flow- 
er markets,  to  which  fresh  flowers  are 
brought  each  morning  from  the 
Floating  Gardens*  of  Xochimilco,  just 
outside  the  city,  where  they  are  raised 
by  the  descendants  of  the  saame  Az- 
tecs who  were  living  there  when  Cor- 
tes first  entered  the  Valley  of  Mexi- 
co. These  gardens  were  originally 
great  rafts,  woven  of  willow  and  pop- 
lar branches,  covered  with  a  thin  lay- 
er of  earth.  But,  during  the  course 
of  centuries  most  of  them  have  now 
grown  firmly  to  the  shallow  bottom 
of  the  lake/  though  a  few  will  still  bob 
up  and  down,  if  you  jump  on  them. 
Formerly,  they  supplied  flowers  only 
to  the  Emperor  and  his  court,  but 
now  anyone  who  has  a  few  spare  pen- 
nies can  enjoy  their  fragrance  and 
beauty. 
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A  GOOD  FRIEND 

(Selected) 


To  have  a  good  friend  is  one  of  the 
highest  delights  of  life;  to  be  a  good 
friend  is  one  of  the  noblest  and  most 
difficult  undertakings.  Friendship 
depends  not  upon  fancy,  imagination 
or  sentiment,  but  upon  character, 
There  is  no  man  so  poor  that  he  is 
not  rich  if  he  have  a  friend;  there  is 
no  man  so  rich  that  he  is  not  poor 
■without  a  friend.  But  friendship  is 
a  word  made  to  cover  many  kindly, 
impermanent  relationships.  Real 
friendship  is  abiding.  Like  charity, 
it  suffereth  long  and  is,  kind.  Like 
love,  it  vaunteth  not  itself,  but 
pursues  the  even  tenor  of  its  way,  un- 
affrighted  by  ill-report,  loyal  in  ad- 
versity, the  solvent  of  infelicity,  the 
shining  jewel  of  happy  days.  Friend- 
ship has  not  the  iridescent  joys  of 
love,  though  it  is  closer  than  is  often 
known  to  the  highest,  truest  love.  Its 


heights  are  ever  serene,  its  valleys 
know  few  clouds.  To  aspire  to 
friendship  one  must  cultivate  capaci- 
ty for  faithful  affection,  a  beautiful 
disinterestedness,  a  clear  discern- 
ment. Friendship  is  a  gift  but  it  al- 
so is  an  acquirement.  It  is  like  the 
rope  Avith  which  climbers  in  the  high 
mountains  bind  themselves  for  safety, 
and  only  a  coward  cuts  the  rope  when 
a  comrade  is  in  danger.  From  Cicero 
to  Emerson,  and  long  before  Cicero, 
and  forever  after  Emerson,  the 
praises  of  friendship  have  been  set 
forth.  Even  fragments  of  friendship 
are  precious  and  to  be  treasured.  But 
to  have  a  whole,  real  friend  is  the 
greatest  of  all  earthly  gifts  save  one. 
To  be  a  whole,  real  friend  is  worthy 
of  high  endeavor,  for  faith,  truth, 
courage  and  loyalty  bring  one  close 
to  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven. 


THE  HAPPIEST  PEOPLE 

"Who  are  the  happiest  people  on  earth  ?"  This  question  was 
asked  by  an  English  newspaper,  and  prizes  were  offered  for 
the  best  answers.     There  were  four  prize-winning  answers : 
"A  craftsman  or  artist  whistling  over  a  job  well  done." 
"A  little  child  building  sandcastles." 
"A  mother,  after  a  busy  day,  bathing  her  baby." 
"A  doctor  who  has  finished  a  difficult  and  dangerous  opera- 
tion and  saved  a  human  life." 

No  millionaires  among  these  are  happy,  one  notices.  No 
king:s  or  emperors.  Riches  and  rank,  no  matter  how  the  world 
strives  for  them,  do  not  make  happy  lives.  A  sandcastle  does 
that  far  better  than  a  palace.  It  would  be  a  sad  day  for  earth 
if  only  the  great  could  be  happy.  But  happiness  is  for  every- 
body, not  for  a  few. — Exchange. 
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INSTITUTION  NOTES 


The  motor  used  to  operate  the 
large  machine  for  making  ice  was 
put  out  of  commission  one  day  last 
week.  It  was  necessary  to  take  it 
to  Charlotte,  where  it  is  being  re- 
paired. 


As  has  been  mentioned  in  these 
columns  on  previous  occasions,  these 
cool,  frosty  mornings  sharpens  our 
appetites  and  we  are  hoping  to  soon 
see  fresh  country  sausage  on  our 
cottage  menus. 


Eddie  Lockamy,  of  Cottage  No.  12, 
fractured  his  leg  while  playing  last 
week.  He  was  taken  to  the  N.  C. 
Orthopedic  Hospital,  Gastonia,  where 
he  was  treated.  He  returned  to  the 
School  the  same  day,  his  leg  in  a 
plaster  cast,  and  was  placed  in  the 
"little  white  house.'' 


a  fine  record  there  and  that  all  of 
his  people  are  very  proud  of  him.  His 
outstanding  trait  is  his  consideration 
of  others,  especially  his  mother.  His 
entire  family  feek<  deeply  the  value 
of  his  stay  at  the  Training  School, 
and  have  expressed  a  desire  to  again 
visit  the  place  that  has  meant  so 
much  to  this  boy.  Douglas  is  now 
twenty-three  years  old  and  according 
to  this  record  has  a  bright  future  in 
store  for  him. 


A  six-inch  waetr  main  leading  to 
the  dairy  barn,  suddenly  gave  way 
on  Sunday  of  last  week.  The  break 
occurred  under  the  newly-made  fill 
near  the  granary.  Considerable  wa- 
ter was  lost  before  repairs  could  be 
made  and  part  of  the  fili  was  wash- 
ed away.  Workmen  from  the  Con- 
cord Light  and  Water  Department 
made  the  necessary  repairs,  and  "our 
water  line  is  again  intact. 


Mr.  Earl  Riggs,  of  Statesville  dis- 
trict manager  of  the  Straus  Com- 
pany, manufacturers  of  hotel,  res- 
taurant and  institutional  equipment, 
recently  gave  us  a  fine  report  on 
Douglas  Williams,  formerly  of  Cot- 
tage No.  3.  Douglas  came  to  us 
from  Raleigh  in  1924,  remaining  at 
the  School  until  paroled  to  his  pa- 
rents in  January  192.8.  Douglas  is 
now  with  the  Sinclair  Oil  Company, 
being  employed  in  their  New  York 
office.     Mr.  Riggs  says  he  is  making 


Superintendent  Bcger  recently  re- 
ceived the  following  letter: 

Dear  Friend: 

I  am  now  in  the  U.  S.  Marine 
Corps  and  am  proud  of  it.  Am  get- 
ting along  fine  and  am  located  in 
San  Diego,  Cab,  where  I  am  having 
a  good  time. 

Mr.  Boger,  I  want  to  say  again 
that  I  sure  thank  the  Jackson  Train- 
ing School  for  what  it  did  for  me.  It 
did  me  lots  of  good  and  I  am  glad  I 
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went  away  with  a  good  record. 

How  is  your  dairy  coming  along? 
I  was  always  for  it  as  it  was  really 
a  fine  dairy. 

The  weather  is  fine  here.  I  am 
going  to  Mexico  next  Saturday.  This 
sure  is  beautiful  scenery  down  here. 

Mr.  Boger,  it  would  make  me  feel 
very  good  to  hear  from  you  and  to 
know  how  things  are  at  the  Training 
School. 

Give  my  best  regards  to  the  officers 
and  boys. 

Yours  truly, 

Hayes  Crary. 


The  regular  service  at  the  Train- 
ing School  last  Sunday  afternoon 
was  conducted  by  Rev.  Walter  L. 
Miller,  pastor  of  Porest  Hill  M.  E. 
Church,  Concord.  He  was  accom- 
pained  by  Mr.  Floyd  Loftin,  teacher 
of  history  and  science  at  Concord 
High  School,  who  made  a  beautiful 
opening  prayer.  Rev.  Miller  in  a 
most  interesting  talk  to  the  boys, 
told  the  story  of  the  miracle  of  feed- 
ing the  five  thousand,  calling  special 
attention  to  Jesus'  words  as  found  in 
Matthew  6:38,  "How  many  loaves 
have  ye?" 

Out  of  this  story,  said  the  speak- 
er, comes  to  us  some  interesting  les- 
sons. Jesus  asks  today,  "How  many 
loaves  have  ye?" 

We  all  have  certain  gifts  or  tal- 
ents. While  they  are  not  all  alike, 
each  one  can  be  made  very  useful. 

Rev.  Miller  then  told  the  story  of 
the  Chinese  beggar  carrying  a  bag 
of  almost  worthless  things.     How  he 


bewailed  the  fact  that  he  was  just  a 
common  beggar.  He  slept  and  upon 
awakening  found  the  bag  filled  with 
gold. 

We,  too,  are  like  the  Chinese  beg- 
gar, sitting  on  bags  of  gold  not  re- 
alizing our  possibilities. 

Rev.  Miller  then  stated  we  all  have 
the  gift  of  time,  each  of  us  alike,  no- 
body having  more  than  24  hours  per 
day.  This  time  is  a  valuable  trea- 
sure and  we  can  make  either  good  or 
bad  use  of  it  as  we  choose.  The 
bounteous  gifts  we  receive  from 
God  are  countless,  and  it  is  a  great 
responsibility  to  make  the  best  use 
of  them. 

The  speaker  stated  that  God  does 
not  expect  every  one  to  accomplish 
great  things,  He  just  wants  us  to  use 
whatever  talent  we  have,  great  or 
small,  in  His  service. 

Rev.  Miller  then  told  of  what  he 
considered  the  greatest  collection  in 
the  world — the  widow's  milte.  The 
rich  gave  many  coins,  but  Jesus  re- 
mained silent.  Then  when  the  poor 
widow  gave  her  two  mites,  all  she 
had,  Jesus  said  she  had  contributed 
more  than  the  wealthy. 

After  quoting  several  instances  in 
which  people  had  done  s.ome  little 
thmg  and  eventually  became  great, 
the  speaker  concluded  by  saying,  all 
that  Jesus  needs  to  bring  success  to 
us  is  for  us  to  use  what  talent  w!e 
have. 

Another  feature  of  last  Sunday's 
service  was  the  rendition  of  two  vo- 
cal numbers  by  Mr.  Loftin.  Mr. 
Loftin  possesses  a  pleasing  voice 
and  his  songs  were  enjoyed  by  all 
present. 
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f  STRENGTH    IN    SOURCES  t 

*  } 
±  The  Amazon  is  the  largest  river  in  the  4 

world.     For  more  than  three  thousand  miles  & 

|*  it  courses  its  way  from  the  Andes  to  the  * 

%  ocean,  draining  and  enriching  a  large  part  of  * 

§  South  America.     For  two  hundred  miles  its  $ 

fresh  waters  are  sent  out  into  the  ocean.  ^ 

$  Whence  does  its  powers  come?  "From  the 

j  springs  in  the  hills;  from  the  silent,  inv.isi- 

*  ble  mist;  from  the  all-surrounding    atmos- 

*  phere  where  the  sun  shines,,  and  the  cloud  | 

*  gathers,  and  the  eagle  flies."  * 

*  Thus    every    life    of   influence    finds    the  % 

*  source  of  its  strength  in  the  springs  of  con-  * 

*  duct  and  the  heights  of  character,  t 
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THE  FURROWS  IN  THE  FACE 

In  some  faces  there  are  lines  that  perpetuate  the  wave-beats  of  happiness 
that  have  rippled  upon  the  countenance  for  years. 

In  other  faces  there  are  grooves  that  have  been  chiseled  by  care  and  furrows 
that  have  been  plowed  by  worry. 

How  unmistakably  the  countenance  bettrays  the  state  of  mind  and  the  habit 
of  heart! 

It  is,  however,  a  physiological  and  psychological  fact  that  faces  can  be  re- 
shaped by  a  change  of  temper  within. 

Looking  in  a  mirror  with  a  view  bettering  one's  nature  might  prove  a  mote 
profitable  exercise  than  looking  in  a  mirror  to  see  if  the  face  is  simply  pre- 
sentable.— Exchange. 


A  LOSS  TO  THE  STATE 

Within  the  past  two  weeks  the  state  has  experienced  a  great  loss 
in  the  death  of  two  of  its  most  distinguished  citizens,  one  an  edu- 
cator and  promoter  of  a  better  school  system,  Dr.  Alex  Graham, 
Charlotte,  and  Dr.  James  M.  Parrot,  New  Bern,  executive  secretary 
of  the  state  board  of  health  and  North  Carolina  state  health  offi- 
cer whose  experience  and  skill  in  the  science  of  medicine  gave  an 
impetus  to  expanding  the  work  of  this  department  with  the  hope 
of  increasing  the  span  of  life  of  every  citizen.  Not  a  finer  service 
could  be  rendered  by  any  human, — one  to  quicken  the  impulses  for 
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a  better  life  and  the  other  to  make  the  body  strong,  so  as  to  meet 
the  demands. 

The  ambition  of  Dr.  Graham,  a  veteran  teacher  and  executive  in 
school  work,  was  to  inspire  to  higher  ideals  through  the  activities 
of  the  school  system,  so  that  North  Caolina  could  boast  of  finer 
system  of  Christian  citizenship;  and  under  the  guidance  and  lead- 
ership of  Dr.  Parrot,  was  pushing  forward  to  a  state-wide  con- 
trol of  health  work  under  state  control  along  the  lines  the  state 
now  controls  the  schools. 

Degrees  and  titles  are  not  needed  to  distinguish  men  who  have 
made  such  contributions  to  life  as  did  Dr.  Graham  and  Dr.  Parrot. 
They  polished  and  rebuilt  human  souls,  giving  many  without  an 
ambition  a  hope,  engraving  upon  immortal  minds  something  that 
will  brighten  to  all  eternity.  Life  is  better  for  us  all  because  of 
the  influences  of  such  types  of  splendid  citizenship. 

Few,  if  any,  North  Carolinians  will  leave  a  richer  heritage  than 
did  Dr.  Alexander  Graham  and  Dr.  James  M.  Parrot.  There  rests 
a  responsibility,  as  well  as  an  opportunity,  for  those  who  will  fol- 
low in  the  foot  steps  of  these  departed  citizens  who  made  two 
blades  of  grass  grow  were  previously  only  one  grew. 


EDUCATIONAL  WEEK 

Every  Individual  should  be  public-spirited  enough  to  seize  the 
opportunity  to  widen  the  horizon  and  quicken  the  interest  and 
sympathy  of  the  people  by  observing  in  some  manner  the  week 
designated  as  American  Education  week. 

No  nation  can  reach  the  peak  of  success  in  its  achievements  un- 
less there  is  a  literate,  intelligent  citizenry,  for  ignorance  is  a  dead- 
ly foe  to  progress.  This  week  has  been  proclaimed  by  the  highest 
officials  of  state  and  nation  as  nation-wide  educational  Week,  there- 
fore, it  behooves  all  of  us  who  have  had  superior  advantages  edu- 
cationally and  socially  to  make  some  contribution  to  this  cause  dur- 
ing the  time  set  aside  for  this  purpose.  If  for  no  other  reason  we 
comply  with  the  call  it  is  an  expression  of  thanksgiving  especially 
at  this  season  for  the  blessings  received. 
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MIND  INFLUENCES  HEALTH 

It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  the  state  of  the  mind  influences  the 
state  of  the  health.-  Hence,  it  follows  that  mirth  inducing  in  the 
first  place  a  contented  spirit,  and  in  the  second  place  a  release  from 
fear,  tends  to  strengthen  the  mind  and  rouse  its  dormant  functions 
to  full  action. 

Men  are  born  with  two  eyes  but  with  one  tongue,  in  order  that 
they  should  see  twice  as  much  as  they  say ;  but  from  their  conduct 
one  would  suppose  they  were  born  With  two  tongues  and  one  eye — 
for  those  talk  the  most  who  have  observed  the  least,  and  these  ob- 
trude their  remarks  upon  everything  who  have  seen  into  nothing. 

There  is  no  man  whose  imagination  does  not  sometimes  predomi- 
nate over  his  reason,  who  can  regulate  his  attention  wholly  by  his 
will,  and  whose  ideas  will  come  and  go  at  his  command.  No  man  can 
be  found  in  whose  mind  airy  notions  do  not  sometimes  tyrannize, 
and  force  him  to  hope  and  fear  beyond  the  limit  of  sober  probabili- 
ty. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  in  almost  every  instance,  mirth  has  a  bene- 
ficial effect  in  the  sick  chamber.  We  do  not  mean  that  it  should  be 
thoughtlessly  introduced  by  inconsiderate  persons,  but  that  it 
should  be  gradually  and  cautiously  inspired  in  the  invalid  by  every 
possible  method.  Some  hold  firmly  to  the  opinion  that  gloom  set- 
tling upon  the  patient  has  in  reality  caused  more  deaths  than  di- 
sease itself. 


POTENCY  OF  YOUNG  LOVE 

What  influence  is  there  in  youth  so  potent  as  romantic  love.  For 
its  consummation  in  marriage  any  risk  will  be  taken,  any  oppor- 
tunity, however  golden  and  promising,  will  be  abandoned.  Any 
consideration  of  family  history,  financial  ability  to  reasonably  sup- 
port the  pair,  of  social  standing,  of  obedience  to  parents,  of  health, 
of  reputation,  of  prudence,  of  future  prospects,  however  dark  and 
forbidding,  will  be  cheerfully  and  happily  spurned.  Indeed,  love 
often  becomes  a  sort  of  madness,  once  it  has  firmly  gripped  two 
young  human  beings  in  its  fascinating  infatuation. 
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The  newspapers,  not  long  ago,  told  us  of  a  king's  grandson, 
Prince  Lennart  of  Sweden,  who  gave  up  all  his  royal  honors  and 
prospect  of  occupying  a  throne  perhaps,  in  order  to  marry  the  pret- 
ty daughter  of  a  commoner  in  England.  His  mother,  the  Grand 
Duchess  Marie,  and  his  uncle,  the  Grand  Duke  Dmitri,  were  not  at 
the  wedding.  King  Gustav  unrelentingly  opposed  the  union.  Not 
one  of  his  royal  relatives  was  present  at  the  ceremony.  It  was  a 
civil  ceremony,  without  benefit  of  clergy.  That  seemed  to  be  an. 
offense  that  bitterly  offended  all  his  relatives.  ''Marriage,"  said 
the  prince's  mother,  "is  too  solemn  an  event  to  be  undertaken  in 
undignified  surroundings." 

And  so,  a  royal  prince  has  lost  his  title  for  love's  sake,  and  given 
up  one  thing  most  men  prize  highly — power.  There  is  nothing  to 
do  now  but  hope  for  the  best,  and  wish  for  the  best  in  the  future 
that  stretches  out  in  front  of  the  lovers. 


MAKING  OTHERS  HAPPY 

If  you  have  never  made  another  Smile.  If  you  have  never  said 
kind  words  when  you  are  tempted  to  say  ugly  and  harsh  ones.  If 
you  have  never  made  a  person  feel  the  world's  a  sweeter  place  for 
you  being  in  it.  If  you  have  never  heard  a  man,  woman  or  child 
proclaim  a  blessing  on  the  bounty  of  your  goodness,  you're  a  poor 
hand  in  the  game  of  life.  Boys,  especially,  would  like  to  make  their 
mothers  feel  good.  Let  us  tell  you  a  little  incident,  and  then  you 
can  draw  your  own  conclusion.  A  Mrs.  Neal  is  the  associate  editor 
of  a  paper  down  in  Millen,  Ga.  She  writes  a  column  for  the  news- 
paper. In  her  column  a  few  days  ago  she  spoke  about  having  a 
restless  night,  and  was  feeling  "rather  seedy"  in  the  morning.  She 
was  combing  her  small  boy's  hair.  He  looked  up  at  her,  saying, 
"Mother,  clo  you  feel  as  good  as  you  look?"  She  asked  him  what  he 
meant.  "Well,  you  must  feel  awful  good  for  you  sure  look  good." 
She  says  in  her  column  that  she  immediately  forgot  all  about  her 
restless  night  and  quickly  found  herself  singing.  Young  readers, 
and  older  ones  as  well,  take  a  hint  from  this. 
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It  is  with  satisfaction  to  know  that  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Carl 
Reynolds,  Asheville,  as  executive  secretary  of  State  Board  of 
Health,  to  succeed  the  lamented  Dr.  Parrot,  has  met  with  approval 
throughout  the  state.  Dr.  Reynolds  takes  up  the  work  with  the 
reputation  as  a  man  social-minded  which  at  least  is  the  most  out- 
standing qualification  for  any  one  who  fills  the  position  as  head  of 
state  or  county  health  office.  A  work  of  this  nature  should  not  be 
a  political  job,  but  one  free  from  paying  court  to  any  individual  or 
party,  but  have  at  heart  the  most  intense  desire  to  render  a  service 
to  humanity.  We  feel  sure  that  the  new  executive  of  the  state 
health  board  will  reflect  the  same  qualities  and  interest  that  char- 
acterized his  predecessors. 


WE  ARE  PROUD  OF  CLYDE 

Our  linotype  operator,  Clyde  Kivett,  was  the  winner  of  first 
prize  in  the  contest  sponsored  by  the  Stonewall  Jackson  Chapter, 
United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy,  Charlotte,  Mrs.  R.  A.  Dunn, 
president. 

The  reward  for  the  best  biography  entitled  "Life  of  Stonewall 
Jackon  and  His  Military  Career,"  was  a  cash  prize  of  seven  dol- 
lars. 

Young  Kivett  is  manly,  with  a  fine  intellect,  seventeen  years  of 
age  and  can  manipulate  the  linotype  the  equal  of  many  men  of  more 
mature  years  and  greater  experience. 

In  this  issue  of  The  Uplift  is  Kivett's  biography  and  we  take 
pleasure  in  calling  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  same. 

There  were  other  prizes  given,  second  and  third  prizes  going  to 
Sid  O'Briant  and  John  Wilson  McLean  respectively.  These  arti- 
cles will  be  published  in  a  later  issue  of  The  Uplift.  The  officials 
of  the  School  are  always  proud  to  announce  to  the  public  real  merit 
upon  the  part  of  the  Jackson  Training  School  boys. 
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RAMBLING  AROUND 


IF 


By  Old  Hurrygraph 

Seeing  is 


"If  we  noticed  little  pleasures  as 

we  notice  little  pains, 
If  we  quite  forgot  our  losses  and 

remember  all  our  gains, 
If  we  looked  for  people's  virtues 

and    their    faults    refuse    to 

see, 
What      a     comfortable,     happy, 

cheerful     place     this     world 

would  be." 


Did  you  ever  notice  how  little  time 
it  takes  some  people  to  talk  too  much. 
— o — 
It  may  be  possible  that  opportuni- 
ty does  not  knock  at  your  door  be- 
cause she  cannot  find  a  parking 
place. 

— o — 
It's  a  struggle  in  this  life  to  keep 
your  enemies  from  getting  something 
on  you,  and  your  friends  from  taking 
something  off  you. 

— o — 
Thanksgiving      Day     comes      on 
apace 
And     turkey     is     the     leading 
question; 
I     wish     with     heartiness     and 
grace, 
That  you  may  have  a  good  di- 
gestion. 

— o — 
The  sharp  tongue  of  a  wife,  and  a 
dull  razor  blade,  have  ruined  the  day 
for  many  a  man.  A  wife  dull  to 
nagging,  and  blade  keen  for  shaving, 
facilitates   domestic   felicity. 


not  believing,  always. 
There  are  a  great  many  people  who 
you  can  see,  but  you  can't  believe. 

As  Thanksgiving  approaches  we 
ought  to  be  thinking  of  something  to 
be   thankful   for.  Have  you   ever 

thought   of   it:     If   you   don't   think, 
you  can't  thank. 

— o — 
The   bills   came    in.     The   money 
went, 
The    sick    man's    hopes      grew 
fewer ; 
Finally  the  doctor  came 
And  took  his  temperature. 
— o — 
It    is  said  that  an  Italian  aviator  has 
flashed  through  space  at  the  rate  of 
440    miles    an    hour.     Remember    the 
time  in  the  early  days  of  the  steam 
locoomtive,  when   scientists     thought 
the  human  body  could  not  endure  a 
speed  of  more  than  25  miles  an  hour? 

Have  you  a  secret  ambition  you're 
simply  aching  to  spill  to  somebody? 
If  you  have — don't.  Don't  tell  a  soul 
about  it!  Because  no  matter  what 
kind  of  a  project  it  is,  you'll  be  far 
more  likely  to  carry  it  out  if  you 
keep  it  strictly  under  your  hat.  It's 
true,  believe  it  or  not.  The  idea 
isn't  new.  For  years  wits  have 
wisecracked  about  talkers  and  doers. 
One  of  our  pet  failings  is  talking 
things  over  with  any  one  we  feel 
might  be  sympathetic  towards  our 
ambition.  And  then  it  sometimes 
bores  you  by  people  telling  about  the 
wonderful    things    they've      done    or, 
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one  of  these  days,  are  going  to  do. 
— o — 
Most  every  city,  so  'tis  said, 

With  vice  is  sadly  tainted; 
Yet  few  of  them  arc  quite  as  red 
As  what  they  have  been  paint- 
ed. 

— o — 
It  has  been  said  that  of  living  men 
we   hold   opinions,   and   of   dead   men 
we    form    judgments.  Hence    the 

varying   standards   of  greatness.   Es- 
timates differ,  so  there  is  no  absolute 
criterion  when  we  speak  of  individu- 
al  worth.     A    man    is    not   great   be- 
cause others   say  he  is,  yet  the  ver- 
dict of  many  must  outweigh  the  few. 
He  who  is  able  to  command  a  large 
following    because    of    his    life       and 
meritorious    deeds    must   have    in   his 
personality   the   elements    of      great- 
ness.    He    certainly    is    more   than    a 
ordinary  individual. 
— o — 
Let  poets  sing  of  love  in  spring 
And  rave  about  its  depth  pro- 
found ; 
It  once  was  so,  but  now  we  know 
'Tis  cash  that  makes  the  world 
go  round. 

"When  Thanksgiving  Day  rolls 
around  mutter  a  small  prayer  to  God 
that  President  Roosevelt  will  main- 
tain the  physical  strength  necessary 
to  carry  on!  America  needs  him. 
Never  mind  about  stome  of  his  ad- 
visers and  a  few  other  high  digni- 
taries at  Washington  whose  actions 
are  quite  open  to  sharp  criticism. 
The  President  will  set  them  in  place 
if  his  new  and  colossal  scheme  of 
things  is  not  properly  put  in  opera- 
tion  and   kept  there,   but   hope   that 


he  will  be  physically  able  to  barge 
through  all  obstacles  until  he  has  all 
the  tangled  ends  of  demoralized  in- 
dustry and  commerce — and  hence  the 
welfare  of  all  people — untangled  and 
straightened  out.  When  this  is,  done 
labor  and  agriculture  will  again  en- 
joy the  blessings  of  steady  and  de- 
sirable markets. 

— o — 
To  run  a  bill  is  not  so  bad, 

But  when  the  thing  comes  due; 
0  me,  0  my!  it's  very  sad 
To  have  it  chasing  you. 
— o — 
Over  the  country  today  there  is  an 
undeniable   feeling  that      business   is 
improving,  and  will  more  largely  so, 
during  this  autumn  and  winter.  This 
rise    in    business    indices    ha    almost 
paralleled   the   increasing  belief   emi- 
nating  from  high  official  sources  that 
from  now  on  stirring  of  industry  in- 
to new  activity  is  to  be  sought  at  all 
costs,  with   less   stress  upon   reforms 
which    may   be   necessary   in   the   fu- 
ture   but    not    vitally    necessary       to 
emerge  from  the  present  state  of  af- 
fairs. 

— o — 
The  motor  Miss  is  passing  fair, 
And  her  charms  we  must  ad- 
mire; 
She  can  drive  all  day  with  tire- 
less air, 
But  not  with  an  airless  tire. 
— o — 
Much  confidence  is  being  placed  in 
the  efforts  under  the  House  Adminis- 
tration  to    stir   the   construction    and 
durable   goods   industries   by   encour- 
aging house  building  and  renovation. 
Reports    reaching   headquarters    indi- 
cat   that   the    Nation   is      responding 
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and  that  improvement  in  the  build- 
ing industry  will  be  noticeable  for 
the  next  few  months  despite  the  usu- 
al seasonal  decline. 

They're    still    enlarging    woman's 

sphere, 
And  e'en  the  stoutest  of  us  fear; 
Man  will  be  useless  after  'while, 
And  go  completely  out  of  style. 

The  election  is  over.  The  majori- 
ty has  selected  the  men  they  want 
in  public  places.  If  anything  has 
been  said  during  the  heat  of  the  cam- 
paign to  hurt  any  one's  feeling,  let's 
forgive  and  forget.  It's  human  to 
err;  divine  to  forgive.  We  all  live, 
move  and  have  our  being  together, 
so  let's  not  harbor  malice  or  give  ex- 
pression  to      acrimonious      thoughts. 


Dut  rather  do  our  part,  and  best,  to 
help  our  country  to  face  the  sunrise, 
and  put  her  feet  on  the  solid  rock  of 
prosperity,  and  render  the  best  ser- 
vice  to  the   greatest  number. 

The  worldly  sect  that  dares  re- 
ject 
The  preacher's  good  advice, 
Will   die   some  day  and  go  their 
way — 
But  they  won't  cut  any  ice. 
— o — 
I   get  a  tip  from   Washington  that 
there  is  a  growing  feeling  that  PreS" 
ident    Roosevelt    may    be    forced       to 
stand   against  outright   radical  legis- 
lation   proposed    by    Congress.     More 
power   to   him   to   lead  us   right,   and 
sanely. 


THE  BIBLE  LEADS 

It  will  be  of  interest  to  Bible  readers  to  learn  that  according 
to  figures  just  given  out  by  the  American  Bible  Society  the  Bi- 
ble outsold  all  other  books  in  1933.  Last  year  7,800,765  Bibles, 
testaments  and  portions  of  the  Bible,  in  155  languages  and  dia- 
lects, were  distributed.  In  Japan  the  distribution  was  greater 
than  at  any  time  since  1876.  In  America  there  was  a  big  in- 
crease, too,  although  in  a  recent  survey  of  8,000  American 
homes  it  was  found  that  40  percent  of  them  were  without  Bi- 
bles. It  still  has  no  near  competitor  and  still  repudiates  the 
the  argument  that  the  world  is  growing  worse  instead  of  bet- 
ter. It  still  provides  the  greatest  romance  and  the  most  thril- 
ling adventure  of  any  book  in  all  the  world.  It  still  ranks  as 
the  only  one  ever  published  that  brings  to  the  human  heart 
the  solace  and  comfort  and  hope  it  needs  to  weather  the  storms 
of  life. — Mooresville  Enterprise. 
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INDIAN  SUMMER 


(Reidsville 

The  time  of  year  approaches  when 
versifiers  rhyme  "haze"  with  "days" 
and  wind  up  their  effusions  with  a 
tribute  to  Indian  summer. 

Just  when  the  seaaon  starts  and 
ends,  whether  it  is  continuous  or  an 
is  something1  that  furnishes  endless 
argument.  Webster's  dictionary  says 
interrupted  series  of  manifestations, 
that  Indian  summer  is  a  period  in 
autumn  or  early  winter  characteriz- 
ed by  calm  and  a  haze.     It  says: 

Indian  summer,  a  period  of  warm 
or  mild  weather  late  in  autumn  or 
early  winter,  usually  characterized 
by  a  clear  or  cloudless  sky  and  by  a 
hazy  or  smoky  appearance  of  the  at- 
mosphere, especially  near  the  ho- 
rizon. The  term  is  commonly  applied 
to  such  a  period  occurring  in  Octo- 
ber or  more  commonly  in  November. 
The  name  is  of  American  origin,  the 
reason  for  it  being  unknown." 

Research  has  shown,  however,  that 


Review) 

the  name  was  in  general  use  in  178-1 
in  the  New  England  states. 

John  Doddridges's  "Notes  on  In- 
dian Wars  from  1763  to  1783"  a 
passage  identifying  Indian  summer 
as  a  warm,  hazy  time  "after  the  ap- 
parent onset  of  winter."  The  season 
struck  terror  to  the  early  settlers,  he 
said,  because  it  usually  meant  an- 
other visit  from  bands  of  savage  In- 
dians. 

Indian  summer  does  not  mean  now 
the  coming  of  the  Indians;  instead  it 
causes  a  feeling  akin  to  spring  fev- 
er, a  lazy  time  of  year  with  nature 
at  peace,  with  the  outdoors  calling 
and  with  the  year  getting  ready  to 
die  as  gracefully  and  with  as  little 
fuss  as  possible. 

Indian  summers  is  just  another 
one  of  those  splendid  seasons  in- 
tended for  a  better  understanding  of 
life. 


In  a  museum  in  Vienna  is  exhibited  the  piano  used  by  the 
master,  Beethoven.  An  American  girl  walked  casually  toward 
it  and  ran  off  a  careless  air.  Then,  turning  to  the  attendant, 
she  asked  whether  there  had  not  been  great  pianists  to  inspect 
the  instrument.  The  attendant  informed  her  that  a  short 
while  before,  Paderewski  had  made  a  pilgrimage  to  this  shrine. 
"Paderewski  ?"  inquired  the  girl.  "And  surely  he  must  have 
played  something  beautiful  on  it."  "On  the  contrary,'  re- 
sponded the  attendant,  "he  did  not  feel  worthy  of  touching  it." 

— Selected. 
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AN  ANCIENT  PUBLIC  WORKS  PROGRAM 

By  Mary  Small 


Ours  is  not  the  only  age  when  stu- 
pendous projects  have  set  thousands 
to  work  and  brought  about  national 
recovery.  We  are  not  the  only  peo- 
ple who  have  accomplished  astound- 
ing engineering  feats.  Twenty  cen- 
turies ago  China  built  the  Great 
Wall,  the  greatest  of  the  world's 
seven  wonders  and  the  only  work  of 
man  that  could  be  discerned  from 
the  moon  by  the  human  eye.  Fif- 
teen centuries  later  China  again  dem- 
onstrated some  of  the  outstanding 
engineering  skill  of  all  time  in  the 
completion  of  the  Grand  Canal — the 
world's    largest    artificial    waterway. 

Tradition  has  it  that  Sui  emperor 
started  the  canal  more  than  thirteen 
centuries  ago  to  delight  his  consort 
who  dei.red  to  journey  southward  by 
water.  The  rulers  of  the  succeeding 
T'ang  dynasty  kept  it  in  repair,  but 
it  took  a  great  man  with  a  big  vision 
and  an  enlightening  policy  to  finish 
and  perfect  for  the  good  of  his  peo- 
ple what  another  emperor  started 
for  sentimental  and  personal  rea- 
sons;. That  man  was  none  other  than 
the  Mongol  emperor,  Kublai  Khan — 
the  "Grand  Khan"  made  immortal  by 
Marco  Polo. 

Originally  the  canal  was  intended 
as  an  inland  waterway  from  Canton 
to  Peking,  but  the  section  most  used 
and  now  open  is  the  part  Kublai 
Khan  buiilt  from  Hangchow  through 
Central  China  to  the  gates  of  the 
palace  in  the  Imperial  City  of  Pek- 
ing. Throughout  its  course.  more 
than  twice  the  length  of  the  Erie 
Canal,  the  canal  is  dug  between  riv- 


ers and  lakes  and  serves  to  connect 
the  artificial  and  natural  waterways, 
to  provide  continuous  communica- 
tion for  boats  for  hundreds  of  miles. 
In  sections  it  flows  below  the  level  of 
the  country  but  in  places  between  the 
Yangtsze  and  Yellow  River's  it  is 
often  twenty  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  surrounding  fields  and  the  cities 
through  which  it  passes.  The  en- 
gineering skill  of  the  ancient  builders 
is  here  shown  in  the  dykes,  embank- 
ments,, flood  control  systems  and 
primitive  locks  and  sluices. 

In  his  "Travels"  Marco  Polo,  who 
once  held  for  three  years  the  post  of 
Governor  of  Yangchow,  a  great  city 
on  the  canal  speaks  of  the  Grand 
Canal  as  follows: 

"This  magnificent  work  is  deserv- 
ing of  admiration;  and  not  so  much 
from  the  manner  in  which  it  is  con- 
ducted through  the  country  or  its 
benefit  it  produces  to  those  cities 
which  lie  in  its  course.  On  its  sides, 
likewise,  are  constructed  strong  and 
wide  embankment  roads,  upon  which 
traveling  by  land  also  is  rendered 
perfectly  convenient." 

For  hundreds  of  years  this  Grand 
Canal,  two  hundred  feet  wide,  was 
the  only  means  of  water  communica- 
tion north  and  south.  Prosperous 
cities  and  hamlets  built  on  its  banks 
remain  today  among  the  principal  cit- 
ies of  Central  China.  In  the  romantic 
days  of  the  Empire  it  was  at  the 
height  of  its  splendor  and  usefulness. 
Since  the  'iron  roads"  have  been 
built,  the  canal  has  been  less  used. 
In   olden   times   this   waterway      was 
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filled  and  often  clogged  with  barges 
laden  with  sacks  of  rice  to  supply 
the  granaries  of  the  emperor.  Even 
though  the  Grand  Khan  is  famous, 
among  other  achievements,  for  the 
introduction  of  paper  currency,  taxes 
were  paid  in  rice  from  the  south  and 
in  kind  from  other  sections  of  the 
eighteen  provinces.  However,  be  it 
said  for  Kublai  Khan,  according  to 
his  ardent  admirer  Marco  Polo,  that 
each  year  he  put  aside  a  certain 
amount  of  provisions  sent  him  as 
tribute  for  the  aid  of  thosje  localities 
which  had  during  the  year  suffered 
disaster.  These  suffering  districts 
were  reported  to  him,  and  he  not  on- 
ly furnished  them  with  food  but  he 
required  no  taxes  from  thsm  until 
they  harvested  their  next  crops. 

These  rice  boats  traveling  toward 
the  imperial  granaries  had  the  right 
of  way  all  along  the  canal.  It  took 
months  for  some  of  them  to  reach 
their  destination.  Passage  was  slow, 
due  to  snarl  of  traffic  and  to  the  fact 
that  all  boats  were  towed  by  man 
power,  as  they  are  today  in  many 
parts  of  China.  On  their  return  trip 
the  boats  carried  goods  from  the 
north  to  be  sold  at  a  profit  in  other 
districts.  Industry  was  quickened 
all  along  the  line  of  the  canal. 

A  network  of  smaller  canals  went 
out  from  the  Grand  Canal  in  all  di- 
rections, so  that  its,  benefits  extend- 
ed to  cities  and  villages  far  distant 
from  its  slow  flowing  waters.  Often 
rivers  were  turned  from  their  chan- 
nels to  connect  it  with  rivers  and 
lakes  and  to  bring  water  communica- 


tion to  a  greater  area.  History  men- 
tions an  instance  when  three  hun- 
dred thousand  mien  were  employed 
seven  months  on  one  section  alone. 
Another  one  hundred  thousand  work- 
ed on  a  hundred  mile  section  of  the 
canal.  Locks,  reservoirs,  dykes  and 
flood  control  systems  had  to  be  built 
and  kept  in  order,  so  throughout  the 
centuries  millions  of  men  have  been 
kept  employed  at  various  times. 

The  Grand  Canal  is  crossed  by 
thousands  of  gracefully  arched  cam- 
el's back  bridges  to  allow  the  pas- 
sage of  boats  beneath.  These  add 
greatly  to  the  picturesque  appear- 
ance of  the  countryside. 

An  unforgettable  sight  of  China  is 
to  look  across  fields  of  grain  and  see 
the  aails  of  boats  apparently  moving 
.over  land,  for  no  water  can  be  seen. 

Irrigation  is  especially  important 
in  China  and  the  rice  fields  must  be 
kept  inundated.  The  Grand  Canal 
with  its  subsidiary  canals  gives  the 
farmers  along  its  course  a  plenteous 
supply  of  water  the  year  around. 
Wheels  and  various  other  primitive 
devices  worked  by  both  men  and 
beasts  are  seen  all  along  the  banks 
of  the  canals.  Two  mean  treading 
a  chain  of  pedals  and  water  buffaloes 
turning  wheels   are  commonly  seen. 

Thus  we  are  compelled  to  agree 
with  Marco  Polo  that  Kublai  Khan 
was  the  "Grand  Khan."  He  not  on- 
ly provided  a  water  communication 
north  and  south,  but  he  also  with  his 
Grand  Canal,  brought  productivity 
to  the  land  and  prosperity  to  his  peo- 
ple. 


Oh,  jealously!  thou  magnifier  of  trifles. — Johann  von  Schiller. 
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WHY  THE  INDIANS  DID  NOT  WISH  TO 
SELL  THEIR  LAND 


By  Mrs.  Charles  P.  Wiles 

Among  the  Indians  who  should  be 
remembered  and  honored  along  with 
the  last  of  the  Mohicans  are  Chief 
Pckagon  and  his  friend  and  sub-chief, 
Menominee,  whose  range  included 
the  Northwest  Territory.  Up  to  the 
end  of  the  first  quarter  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  the  vast  region  which 
encircles  the  southern  end  of  Lake 
Michigan  was  still  held  by  their  tribe 
and  their  warriors  and  hunters  roam- 
ed freely  over  the  prairies. 

Born  during  the  War  of  the  Revo- 
lution, in  1775,  of  Christian  parents, 
Pokagon  I  had  careful  religious  home 
life.  But  missionaries  in  that  day 
were  few  and  far  between  and  settled 
pastors  fewer.  Since  there  was  no 
one  else  at  hand  to  teach  their  peo- 
ple, Pokagon  and  Menominee  under- 
took to  do  it,  as  far  as  they  had  the 
ability. 

Chief  Pokagon,  who  knew  there 
was  a  bishop  in  Detroit,  appealed  to 
him  for  a  pastor.  "If  thou  hast  no 
pity  on  us,"  he  said,  "do  take  pity  on 
our  children  that  they  may  not  live 
in  ignorance  and  vice." 

Sub-chief  Menominee  acted  as  a 
volunteer  missionary  and  preached  to 
the  people.  He  kept  a  stick  on  which 
was  a  notch  for  every  sermon  preach- 
ed, and  there  were  many  notches. 
But  he  did  not  presume  to  usurp  the 
place  of  an  abler  man  and  desired 
greatly  that  a  preacher  of  greater 
knowledge  and  authority  should  be 
sent  to  reside  among  them.  Whenev- 
er a  traveling  missionary  visited 
their  tribe  he  was  met  with  a  hearty 


welcome  and  an  urgent  invitation  to 
remain  was  extended. 

In  821,  Rev.  James  McCoy,  an 
itinerant  Baptist  missionary,  stopped 
in  their  midst.  How  great  was  their 
midsc.  How  great  was  their  joy,  and 
how  deep  their  sorrow  when  they  dis- 
covered he  had  not  come  to  remain 
permanently!  In  his  account,  he  said, 
"As  we  approached  the  village  we 
were  met  with  joy.  Menominee  im-* 
mediately  gave  forth  the  signal  and 
I  was  no  sooner  seated  than  menj  wo- 
men and  children  came  and  gave  their 
hand.  A  messenger  was  immediately 
dispatched  to  a  neighboring  village. 
Menominee  then  showed  me  the  site 
he  had  selected  for  my  house.  In 
sorrow  he  was  told  there  could  be  no 
permanent  pastor  at  this  time." 

A  few  years  later,  1829..  a  priest 
was  sent  who  baptized  them  all  and 
gave  them  Christian  names.  Poka- 
gon I  was  baptized  Leopold  and  his 
son  as  Simon. 

The  priest  became  their  teacher 
and  adviser,  and  the  little  chapel  be- 
came the  center  of  Christian  teaching 
to  the  tribe.  From  this  center  the 
missionary  priest  went  out  and  held 
services,  in  other  villages. 

The  next  step  the  missionary  took 
was  to  open  a  school.  This,  in  course 
of  time,  increased  in  size  and  influ- 
ence and  the  University  of  Notre 
Dame  became  the  outgi'owLh  of  it. 

The  children  in  the  household  of 
Chief  Pokagon  were  surrounded  by  a 
helpful  atmosphere  in  the  home, 
where  prayers  were  held  daily.     The 
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life  of  Simon  Pokagon,  in  later  years 
bears  testimony  to  his  careful  early 
training. 

The  Indians  of  that  day  held  the 
view  that  land  was  common  property 
as  is  air,  and,  generally  speaking,  wa- 
ter. They  believed  that  any  and  all 
should  have  the  use  of  the  land,  but 
that  there  should  be  no  personal  own- 
ership. It  was  the  property  of  the 
tribe  as  a  tribe. 

As  white  men  continued  to  come 
farther  and  farther  west,  the  Indians 
were  prevailed  upon  to  part  with 
their  la»d.  Some  chiefs  did  so  when 
under  the  influence  of  "fire-water" 
and  others  when  surrounded  by 
troops  and  intimidated  into  it.  Po- 
kagon and  Menominee  refused  to 
sell.  Finally  the  President  of  the 
United  States  sent  for  them  and  eth- 
er western  chiefs  to  come  and  confer 
with  him  concerning  the  sale  of  their 
land  in  the  Northwest  Territory. 
They  were  promised  a  reservation  in 
Kansas  beyond  the  "Great  River." 

The  group  started  from  Menomi- 
nee's village  at  Twin  Lakes,  travel- 
ing by  pony.  What  a  picturesque 
procession  they  made!  Among  them 
were  Pokagon,  Menominee,  Petoskey, 
Blackbird,  beside  many  others,  all 
clad  in  their  ornamented  buckskin, 
finely  beaded  moccasins,  with  head- 
dress of  eagle  feathers.  As  they 
passed  through  the  city  of  Philadel- 
phia the  artist  Catlin  was  so  impress- 
ed with  the  picturesque  beauty  of  the 
scene  that  he  said  farewell  to  his 
home  in  the  east  and  spent  the  next 
eight  years  traveling  in  the  west  that 
he  might  s;tudy  and  picture  the  Indian 
in  his  native  environment. 

The  chiefs  had  left  their  home  as 
the   leaves   were   turning  to    brilliant 


hue.  The  new  leaves  of  the  spring- 
time were  showing  their  coloring  of 
green  before  they  returned.  They 
had  been  feasted  and  feted  by  the 
great  white  Chief  during  all  these 
weeks  which  had  grown  into  monchs. 
But  when  he  urged  them  to  part  with 
their  land  they  replied  persistently 
that  they  would  not  leave  their  homes 
and  the  graves  of  their  fathers  and 
mothers. 

When  they  returned  to  their  homes 
and  reported  that  their  lands  had  not 
been  sold  there  was  great  rejoicing, 
for  they  loved  their  homes  and  the 
graves  of  their  ancestors. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  for  us  mod- 
erns to  understand  the  feeling  of  the 
Indian  with  regard  to  leaving  the 
dead  of  his  family  and  his  tribe.  The 
Greeks  could  have  understood  it,  and 
the  Romans,  likewise  the  Chinese  and 
Japenese.  who  all  have  believed,  like 
the  Indian,  that  the  dead  remember 
the  living,  take  interest  in  the  family 
life  and  can  be  sei'ved  in  spirit  by  at- 
tentions of  gifts  at  the  grave.  It 
was  the  custom  for  living  relatives  to 
Jo  penance  at  the  grave,  and  a  mother 
wou'd  sit  by  the  grave  of  her  child 
and  chat  with  it  in  affection. 

The  Potawatomie,  the  tribe  of  Po- 
kagon and  Menominee,  did  not  bury 
their  dead  for  fear  that  wolves  might 
disturb  the  graves,  but  dressed  the 
body  in  beautiful  costume,  wrapped 
it  closely  in  a  buffalo  robe  and  laid 
it  carefully  in  the  branches,,  of  trees, 
the  face  turned  toward  the  rising 
sun,  and  with  food  and  tobacco  for 
the  journey  to  the  Spirit  Land.  Then, 
twice  a  year,  the  tribe  met  and  held 
the  "Feast  of  the  Dead."  This  sol- 
emn rite  was  held  in  the  night  when 
hiige  bonfires   were  lit,  and   all      the 
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tribe,  old     and     young,     danced     and  "If  our  lands  are  sold,"  they  said, 

chanted  between  the  fires,     believing  "and  strangers  take  possession,  who 

that  in  this  way  they  were  showing  will  honor  our  dead?" 
honor  to  their  departed. 


Men  show  their  character  in  nothing  more  clearly  than  in 
what  they  think  laughable. — Johann  Wolfgang  Goethe. 


ORANGES  AND  LEMONS 

By  C.  F.  Greeves-Carpenter 


Citrus  fruits  have  a  very  definite 
appeal  for  us,  whether  it  be  the 
orange  which  adorns  the  fruit  bowl, 
cool  lemonade  in  the  summertime,  or 
grapefruit  for  our  breakfast.  It  is 
indeed  interesting  to  see  these  fruits 
growing  and  to  watch  the  workers 
step  by  step  as  they  harvest  the 
crops,  the  fruit  undergoing  all  sorts 
of  processing  of  which  we  little  dream, 
before  it  is  finally  packed  for  ship- 
ping. 

Oranges  and  lemons  are  among  the 
oldest  of  our  frits  and  are  now  quite 
widely  grown  in  Palestine,  South  Af- 
rica, Italy,  Spain,  and,  of  course  in 
California  and  Florida.  California, 
however,  leads  the  world  in  having 
the  most  extensive  citrus  growing 
area. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  occupation 
by  the  white  man  of  this  country 
oranges  and  lemons  were  unknown, 
and  it  was  not  until  the  far  west  was 
in  the  process  of  being  settled  that 
the  missionaries  from  Spain  first 
planted  seedlings  in  lower  California. 
These,   however,   did  not   seem  to   at- 


the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
sent  to  his  friend  Mrs.  Eliza  C.  Tib- 
bets  of  Riverside,  two  small  navel 
orange  trees,  that  the  citrus  industry 
may  be  said  to  have  had  its  inception. 
Today,  sixty-one  years  later,  one  of 
these  original  trees  still  produces 
fruit  and  is  fenced  around  as  a  me- 
morial tree.  From  this  small,  almost 
insignificant  start,  California  has 
reached  a  point  where  it  produces 
sixty  per  cent  of  the  oranges,  grown 
in  the  United  States,  and  practically 
all  of  the  lemons.  It  is  an  industry 
which  annually  supports  approxi- 
mately 203,000  people  and  does  a 
yearly  business  of  about  $125,000,000. 
In  the  commercial  orchards  of  to- 
day, orange  seeds,  carefully  selected 
from  parent  trees  of  known  perform- 
ance, are  first  planted  in  seed-beds, 
and  the  beds  are  protected  from  the 
hot  sun  by  a  roofing  of  laths.  It 
takes  almost  a  year  for  the  young 
seedlings  to  grow  a  foot  high,  at 
which  time  they  are  transplanted  in- 
to open  rows  in  the  nursery.  A 
couple   of   years   later,   a   careful   in- 


fract much  interest,  and  it  was  not      spection  is  made  of  these  trees,  and 
until  1873,  when  William  Sanders  of      they  are  selected  for  budding.     That 
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is  to  s,ay,  the  young  trees  are  not  al- 
lowed to  produce  fruit  of  their  own 
but  are  simply  grown  to  be  used  as 
rootstock,  and  their  tips  are  cut  back 
and  a  "bud"  or  twig  from  a  good-pro- 
ducing tree  is  grafted  on  to  the  root- 
stock.  In  order  to  perform  the  op- 
eration of  budding,  a  slit  is  first  cut 
in  the  bark  of  the  young  two  to  three 
year  old  seedling  about  four  inches 
above  the  ground.  Then  the  select- 
ed bud  is  inserted  in  the  slit  and  held 
in  position  by  a  wrapping  of  tape  or 
raffia.  Underneath  the  bark  of  all 
trees,  is  a  fine,  tender  cambium  layer 
in  which  are  all  the  active,  growing 
cells,  and  in  grafting  or  budding  op- 
erations care  is  taken  to  have  the 
cambium  layers  of  both  rootstock  and 
bud  in  line  with  each  other  so  that 
the  cells  may  grow  together  and  form 
a  union. 

Frequently  the  young  seedling  may 
be  of  a  grapefruit  or  lemon  tree  but 
if  the  bud  is  from  an  orange  tree 
then  the  fruit  which  appears  after 
budding  will  be  oranges.  In  the 
same  manner  lemons  or  grapefruit 
can  be  grown  on  an  orange  rootstock. 

The  young  trees  are  carefully 
staked  so  that  they  may  develop  a 
straight  trunk,  and  the  branches;  are 
skillfully  pruned  so  that  a  well- 
rounded  tree  will  result.  About  a 
year  after  budding,  the  young  trees 
are  transplanted  and  set  out  in  rows 
in  the  orchard.  They  are  evenly 
spaced  in  squares  or  obiongs  so  that 
a  maximum  of  a  hundred  trees  can 
be  planted  to  the  acre. 

In  this  final  transplanting  opera- 
lion,  the  young  trees  are  dug  up  with 
a  ball  of  earth  around  their  roots  to 
prevent  them  from  drying  out  in  the 
hot  sun  during     transplanting.        To 


further  aid  the  retention  of  moisture, 
all  the  leaves  are  removed,  and.  as  a 
final  precaution  to  have  none  but 
healthy,  clean  touch  in  the  orchard, 
the  young  trees  are  thoroughly  scrub- 
bed with  soap  and  water  to  remove 
any  possible  insect  pests. 

In  spite  of  this  last  precaution, 
however,  scale  insects  and  others  at- 
tack the  mature  trees  unless  a  care- 
ful program  of  spraying  or  fumiga- 
tion is  followed.  For  fumigation,  the 
trees  are  covered  with  heavy  canvas 
tents  and  deadly  cyanide  of  potassi- 
um gas  is  released.  This  work  is 
done  at  night  to  prevent  any  possible 
injury  to  the  trees  by  applying  the 
gas  during  the  heat  of  the  day. 

Then  the  trees  have  also  to  be  irri- 
gated carefully  by  means  of  water 
released  from  frequent  heads,  or 
large  openings  in  the  piping  system. 
Furrows  are  dug  between  the  rows  so 
that  the  water  follows  a  predetermin- 
ed course. 

In  addition  to  the  usual  cultural 
care  in  fertilizing,  weeding,  etc.,  it  is 
necessary  to  protect  the  trees  from 
frost  in  winter,  5^0  a  system  of  oil 
burners  has  been  devised  which  are 
placed  at  definite  intervals  through- 
out the  groves.  These  are  lighted  at 
any  indication  of  frost  and  keep  the 
air  in  the  groves  several  degrees 
warmer. 

Six  years  after  planting,  the  trees 
commence  to  bear  fruit  on  a  commer- 
cial scale  and  reach  full-bearing  at 
ten  years  of  age.  If  they  receive 
scientific  care,  they  will  continue  to 
produce   fruit   for   many   years. 

There  are  two  principal  varieties 
of  oranges,  grown  in  California :  the 
Valencia,  which  is  grown  in  cool 
coastal  rrgions,  and  the  Navel,  which 
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thrives  better  in  ths  warm  inland 
valleys.  Both  fruit  and  blossoms  of 
the  Valencias  may  be  seen  on  the 
trees  at  the  same  time,  which  is  quite 
unusal  in  fruit  growing.  Valencias 
are  harvested  from  April  to  Novem- 
ber, and  Navels  from  November  to 
May. 

Great  care  is  taken  in  harvesting, 
and  the  pickers  all  wear  gloves  so 
that  their  fingernails  will  not  injure 
the  rind,  for  it  has  been  found  that 
fruit  injured  in  that  manner  quickly 
spoils  and  decays.  The  fruit  is  not 
pulled  or  twisted  oft'  the  tree.  Instead 
it  is  carefully  clipped  so  that  it  has 
only  a  very  short  stem,  as  a  long  stem 
would  be  apt  to  cause  the  same  type 
of  injury  a  results  from  a  fingeruaiil 
breaking  the  peel.  The  picked  fruit 
is  placed  in  a  specially  designed  bag 
carried  over  the  picker's  shoulder. 
When  full,  it  is  carried  to  a  field  box, 
and  a  special  flap  at  the  bottom  of 
the  bag  is  unbuttoned  so  that  the  or- 
anges are  gently  laid  in  the  box,  in- 
stead of  being  dumped  in. 

The  field  boxes  are  loaded  on  to 
trucks  for  transportation  to  one  of 
the  many  packing  houses,  and,  in  or- 
der to  protect  the  fruit  from  the  sun, 
the  boxes  are  covered  with  tarpaulin. 

Arrived  at  the  packing  house,  the 
fruit  is  subjected  to  a  warm  water 
bath  in  which  each  orange  is  scrubbed 
with  a  soft  brush  so  that  all  dust  and 
possible  stains  are  removed.  The 
fruit  is  then  passed  under  a  rinsing 
shower  of  cold  water  on  a  conveyor 
belt.  From  this  point  it  is  taken  ov- 
er rollers,  on  which  it  is  thoroughly 
dried  by  being  subjected  to  hot  air 
treatment,  to  grading  tables  at  which 
girls  carefully  inspect  the  fruit  for 
any  imperfections,  for  size,  etc.  These 


gir's  put  the  fruit  on  various  convey- 
or belts  which  carry  it  to  sizing  ma- 
chines, but  the  choicest  fruit  goes  to 
an  automatic  stamping  machine  which 
indelibly  stamps  on  each  orange  the 
trademark.  The  sizing  machines 
consist  of  two  rollers  closer  together 
at  one  end  than  the  other..  As  the 
fruit  passes  from  the  closest  end  to 
the  more  open,  it  drops  through  into 
a  canvas  bin  containing  others  of  the 
same  size. 

From  the  bins,  the  fruit  is  taken 
by  gloved  packers  and  wrapped  in 
tissue  and  packed  in  the  orange  crates 
with  which  everyone  is  familiar.  The 
fruit  is  packed  as  low  as  eighty  to  the 
crate  for  the  very  large  ones,  to  as 
many  as  324  for  the  smallest  oranges. 
Now  the  fruit  is  ready  for  shipment 
to  Canada,  eaqtern  United  States 
markets,  and  to  Europe.  The  crates 
are  packed  in  freight  cars  which  have 
previously  been  pre-cooled  by  ice,  and 
the  ice  bunkers  in  these  cars  are  re- 
filled either  once  or  twice  in  transit, 
so  that  the  fruit  is  delivered  in  splen- 
did condition  to  the  wholesaler  who, 
in  turn,  promptly  delivers  it  to  the 
retailer. 

The  lemon,  of  course,  belongs  to  the 
same  botanical  family  as  the  orange, 
but  it  has  somewhat  different  growth 
habits.  Oranges  usually  yield  from 
120  to  200  packed  boxes  to  the  acre, 
but  one  lemon  tree  can  produce  as 
many  as  3.000  lemons  in  one  year! 
This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  lemon 
tree  blossoms  and  ripens  all  the  year 
round,  so  that  buds,  llowers,  and 
fruit  may  be  seen  on  a  lemon  tree  at 
(he  Fame  time.  There  are  two  prin- 
cipal vareities  grown:  the  Lisbon  and 
ih  ■  Eureka. 

The    cultural    methods    are    practi- 
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cally  the  same  as  for  the  oranges,  and 
nearly  all  lemons  are  grown  on  or- 
ange rootstock.  The  trees  commence 
production  on  a  commercial  scale  dur- 
ing the  seventh  or  eighth  year. 

Harvesting  operations  are  some- 
what different,  but  the  same  care  in 
handling  only  with  gloved  hands  and 
clipping  the  fruit  from  the  tree  is  ex- 
ercised. The  difference  lies  in  the 
fact  that  the  best  lemons  are  picked 
green  and  that  they  receive  their 
first  sizing  or  grading  before  they 
are  picked !  Each  picker  carries  a 
metal  ring  from  two  and  a  quarter  to 
two  and  three-eighth  inches  which  he 
slips  over  the  fruit.  If  the  lemon,  so 
sized,  passes  through  the  ring  com- 
pletely, it  is  left  on  the  tree  to  ma- 
ture  further.     Those   which   will   not 


pasq  through  the  ring  whether  green 
or  yellow  ^tree  ripened,  as  the  latter 
are  called)  are  picked,  and  they  are 
later  separated  in  the  packing  house, 
the  green  ones  being  placed  in  storage 
rooms  in  which  both  temperature  and 
humidity  are  controlled,  so  that  they 
ripen  evenly. 

The  lemons  are  graded,  sized  and 
packed  in  much  the  same  manner  as 
are  the  oranges,  except  that  they 
pack  from  as  low  as  240  to  as  high 
as  450  to  the  crate. 

It  is  amazing  to  think  of  the  vas;t 
acreage  given  over  to  the  production 
of  citrus  fruits  in  California  so  that 
the  world  may  enjoy  this  delightful 
product  in  the  form  of  fruit  or  as  an 
invigorating,  refreshing  and  health- 
ful drink. 


TOO  HIGH  A  PRICE 

Admiral  Byrd  has  been  rescued  from  his  tragic  ice  hut  in 
the  frozen  wilderness  of  Little  America.  The  world  will  re- 
joice that  a  gallant  trio  of  his  men,  after  two  or  three  failures, 
were  able  to  reach  him  in  time  to  save  his  life.  That  he  would 
have  perished  soon  there  is  little  doubt,  for  when  he  was  res- 
cued he  had  written  notes  and  arranged  everything  so  that 
when  he  was  found  after  death — sometime  the  world  would 
still  possess  his  scientific  data  accumulated  during  the  months 
of  his  solitary  watch  in  the  wastes  of  snow  and  ice  and  also 
know  what  had  occasioned  his  death. 

It  must  be  wonderful  knowledge  that  is  of  sufficient  value 
to  risk  the  lives  of  men  like  Admiral  Byrd  and  his  associates. 
New  information  of  moderate  worth  would  be  purchased  at  far 
too  high  a  price  if  death  were  to  claim  in  payment  men  of  such 
heroic  mould  as  those  who  are  now  facing  the  rigors  and  ter- 
rors of  the  Antarctic.  The  same  holds  true  of  those  who  seek  to 
travel  far  upward  in  the  air — far  beyond  the  range  of  life — to 
learn  of  cosmic  rays  and  other  things. 

We  crave  more  information,  but  sometimes  we  may  acquire 
a  lot  of  useless  knowledge  at  a  staggering  cost  of  human  blood. 

— Canadian  Baptist. 
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COLDS 

By  Newton  G.  Wilson,  M.  D.,  Madison,  N.  C,  in  N.  C.  Health 

Bulletin 


In  North  Carolina  the  condition 
known  as  a  bad  cold,  or  as  the  com- 
mon cold,  is  the  one  disease  that  at- 
tacks all  of  us.  No  one  seems  to  be 
immune  to  it  at  all  times.  It  is  said 
to  be  the  cause  of  more  morbidity 
and  the  loss  of  more  days  from 
school  and  work  than  all  other  dis- 
eases. 

The  causes  of  colds  are  probably 
complex  in  many  if  not  most  instan- 
ces. The  name  suggests  that  it  was 
supposed  to  be  the  result  of  chilling. 
However,  the  chilliness  that  is  felt 
with  the  coming  on  of  a  cold  is  the 
result  of  the  condition  and  not  the 
cause.  The  principal  causes  which 
diminish  resistance  to  colds  are: 
wet  and  cold,  fatigue,  insufficient 
food,  unsuitable  food,  excess  of  food 
and  poor  elimination,  vitiated  atmos- 
phere, insufficient  sleep  and  rest, 
worry,  and  excesses  of  all  kinds. 

Immunity  or  resistance  to  diesease 
is  the  very  foundation  of  all  prevent- 
ive medicine.  Unless  immunity  and  re- 
sistance are  considered  in  the  causa- 
tion of  colds  it  is  impossible  to  un- 
derstand why  some  people  almost 
constantly  have  colds  and  others 
rarely,  when  all  have  nearly  the 
same  exposure  to  others  who  have 
the  disease.  Immunity  is  the  over- 
shadowing factor  in  hygiene.  It  is  a 
function  of  all  living  beings,  and  in 
its  widest  form  is  one  of  the  funda- 
mental properties  of  life.  It  may  be 
defined  as  the  power  which  certain 
living  organisms  possess  of  resisting 
infections.        Resistance    to    colds    in 


most  children  and  many  adults  is 
lowered  by  over-eating  of  non-essen- 
tial foods,  such  as  candy,  rich  cakes, 
syrup,  preserves.,  molasses,  and  oth- 
er highly  concentrated  foods.  The 
food  intake  contains  a  greater  num- 
ber of  calories  than  is  needed  for  the 
fuel  of  the  body  and  the  excess  is  a 
tax  upon  the  organs  of  elimination. 
Children  who  are  heavy  eaters  of 
the  type  of  foods  mentioned,  almost 
invariably,  have  large  tonsils  and 
adenoids.  Such  children  have  fre- 
quent colds  and  recover  from  them 
slowly.  The  great  Osier  says,  "Chil- 
dren with  adenoids  are  especially 
prone  to  take  cold."  Resistance, 
however,  may  be  built  up  by  a  diet 
which  contains!  a  sufficiency  of  the 
essential  foods  and  only  a  little  of 
the  non-essential  foods.  By  the  es- 
sential foods  is  meant  fruits,  fresh 
meats,  fish,  vegetables  of  the  leafy 
variety,  beans  and  peas,  fresh  milk, 
eggs,,  butter,  cheese,  etc.  Such  foods 
contain  vitamins  and  the  chemical 
elements  necessary  for  tissue  build- 
ing, for  the  maintenance  of  the 
tissues  of  all  organs  in  a  condition 
of  health. 

Colds  are  due  to  the  invasion  of 
the  tissues  of  the  noe  and  throat  by 
pathogenic  micro-organisms.  There 
is  a  constant  battle  from  birth  until 
death  between  death-dealing  germs 
(most  of  which  normally  inhabit  the 
mouth)  and  the  resistance  offered  by 
the  various  and  complex  mechanisms 
which  constitute  immunity.  Milton 
J.   Rosenau.  who  has  done  such  out- 
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standing  work  in  the  U.  S.  Public 
Health  Service,  and  as  professor  of 
Preventive  Medicine  and  Hygiene 
Harvard   University,  says: 

"Bacillus  carriers  play  an  impor- 
tant role  in  spreading  infections. 
They  explain  many  mysterious  facts 
in  the  epidemiology  of  diphtheria, 
typhoid  fever,  cholera,  cerebrospinal 
meningitis,  malaria,  etc.  The  bacil- 
lus carrier  is  sometimes  a  uanger  to 
himself.  This  is,  seen  in  diphtheria, 
pneumonia,  influenza,  and  sometimes 
in  typhoid  and  cholera.  Thus,  a  per- 
son may  carry  the  pneumococcus  in 
his  throat  for  years,  awaiting  cer- 
tain favorable  condtions  for  infec- 
tion before  he  contracts  the  disease. 
The  same  is  more  or  less  true  of  oth- 
er carriers." 

As  stated  previously,  colds  are  due 
to  invading  micro-organisms,  many 
of  which  are  constantly  present  in 
the  mouth,  nose  and  throat.  In  con- 
ditions of  health  these  germs  do  not 
invade  the  muetous  membrane  and 
tissues  beneath.  They  are  held  in 
check  by  the  defensive  mechanism  of 
the  body,  which  constitutes  immuni- 
ty. Immunity  in  most  cases  is  a  rel- 
ative term,  and  as  it  concerns  colds 
is  never  absolute.  Resistance  may 
be  built  up  and  maintained  by  prop- 
er diet,  sleep,  rest,  regular  hours, 
and  exercise  that  will  give  immunity 
against  colds  except  under  conditions, 
such  as  contact  with  an  overwhelm- 
ing dose  of  virulent  germs  from  an- 
other person. 

Colds  are  both  infectious  and  con- 
tagious, and  contact  between  persons 
who  have  colds  and  those  who  do  not 
spreads  the  contagion.  The  germs 
are  contained     in     moist     secretions 


from  the  mouth,  nose  and  throat. 
Use  of  a  common  drinking  cup,  tow- 
els, and  dishes  may  convey  the  dis- 
ease from  one  person  to  another. 
Coughing  and  sneezing  throws  into 
the  air  moist  droplets  of  the  conta- 
gion which  may  be  inhaled  by  those 
neai\  The  contagion  is  spread  more 
easily  in  crowded,  poorly  ventilated 
rooms.  School  auto-trucks,  unless 
kept  well  ventilated,  are  favorable 
places  for  the  spread  of  the  disease. 

Not  all  those  exposed  to  fresh 
colds  (even  the  most  intimate  con- 
tact with  them)  will  contract  the 
disease.  This  is  due  to  the  general 
resistance  they  have  built  up  by 
proper  hygiene  as  outlined  hereto- 
fore. 

Many  colds  are  contracted  without 
exposure  to  others  who  have  colds. 
As  previously  stated,  the  germs  that 
cause  colds  are  normally  present  in 
the  mouths  of  nearly  all  persons  of 
this  section  of  the  country.  In  such 
cases  the  resistance  to  infection  has 
been  lowered  by  one  or  more  of  the 
the  many  ways,  such  as  fatigue,  in- 
sufficient food,  unsuitable  food,  ex- 
cess of  food  and  poor  elimination,  vi- 
tiated atmosphere,  insufficient  sleep 
and  rest,  worry,  and  excess  of  all 
kinds.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
may  be  an  inability  to  properly 
build  resistance  by  the  lack  of  a  diet 
that  contains  the  necessary  vitamins 
and  chemicals  to  maintain  the  body 
in  a  constant  state  of  health.  The 
essential  foods  can  be  had  by  every- 
one, and  they  are  the  cheapest  and 
safest  form  of  health  insurance. 
Children  or  adults  with  infected 
teeth  and  tonsils  and  with  adenoids 
are  more  susceptible  to  colds.       But 
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here  again  the  same  factors  of  diet, 
etc.,  are  largely  responsible  for  the 
condition  of  teeth,  tonsils  and  ade- 
noids. Probably  one  of  the  most 
common  causes  of  colds  in  otherwise 
healthy  individuals  who  have  not 
been  exposed  to  the  infection  is  ex- 
cess in  eating  and  drinking.  The 
elirainative  organs  are  overwhelmed 
temporarily  by  the  amount  of  meta- 
bolic products  they  are  called  upon 
to  throw  off.  The  defensive  mecha- 
nism is  lowered  by  the  toxic  products 
remaining  in  the  tissues,  and  the  in- 
vading germs  march  into  the  now 
defenseless  territory  and  establish 
themselves  in  temporarily  impregna- 
ble redoubts.     The  battle  rages  furi- 


ously for  a  shorter  or  longer  period 
of  time  until  the  defenses  of  the  body 
win  the  battle. 

This  battle  is  not  won  without  cost 
both  present  and  future  to  the  human 
organism  wherein  the  battle  was 
fought.  Although  in  most  instances 
both  clinical  and  laboratory  exami- 
nations fail  to  show  any  lasting  im- 
pairment to  the  various  organs  of 
the  body,  it  is  reasonable  to  believe 
that  the  disease  with  its  congestion 
of  certain  tissues,  its  tax  upon  the 
circulatory  and  eliminative  organs, 
and  the  distribution  of  its  toxic  pro- 
ducts throughout  the  system  brings 
old  age  one  step  nearer. 


CHARGED  AS  REVOLUTIONISTS 


By  Laurance  Lee 


There  we  were,  eight  of  us  Ameri- 
can boys,  standing  in  the  middle  of 
a  highway  in  Mexico,  in  the  middle 
of  the  night,  and  facing  four  Mexi- 
can soldiers  who  had  charged  us  with 
being  revolutionists,  and  wanted  to 
put  us  under  arrest! 

Although  it  happened  quite  some 
little  time  ago.  the  experience  is  so 
vivid  that  it  seems  no  further  away 
than  yesterday.  We  had  formed  our- 
selves into  a  camping  and  hiking 
club  which  we  called  the  "Toiuca 
Powow."  Just  why  we  chose  such  a 
name,  I  have  forgotten;  but  at  any 
rate  we  had  many  exciting  and  in- 
teresting trips  to  the  picturesque 
places  around  Mexico  City. 

On    this    particcular    occasion       we 


had  planned  a  week-end  trip  to  Con- 
treras  Canyon,  a  rather  wild  bit  of 
country  in  the  mountains  to  the 
southwest  of  the  city.  The  most  na- 
tural way  for  us  to  have  reached  the 
place  was  by  train  to  Contreras  sta- 
tion, and  thence  up  the  canyon.  But 
that  was  too  tame.  What  we  want- 
ed was  a  real  hike  across  country; 
so  we  planned  to  start  from  the  lit- 
tle village  of  San  Angel,  a  suburb  of 
Mexico  City,  and  hike  the  twenty 
miles  to  the  canyon. 

We  made  arrangements  to  stay  at 
Charlie  Baldwin's,  since  he  lived 
nearest  to  the  corner  where  we  were 
to  catch  the  car  for  San  Angel.  It 
was  our  plan  to  sleep  until  midnight, 
then     get     the     last     car.       But,     of 
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course,  we  didn't  sleep;  we  were 
afraid  we  might  miss  the  trclley.  So 
we  sat  around  and  waited  tor  the 
time  to  go  by. 

At  last  the  big  moment  arrived. 
We  gathered  up  our  duffle  and  set 
out.  How  dark  and  quiet  it  was  as 
we  stepped  into  the  street  from 
Charlie's  house!  How  loud  our  foot- 
steps sounded  on  the  pavement  as 
we  hurried  along  to  the  corner! 

There  were  only  a  few  passengers 
on  the  car,  and  how  they  stared  at  us 
— eight  crazy  gringos  with  bulky 
packages  traveling  in  the  middle  of 
the  night!  But  we  didn't  mind;  we 
were  used  to  being  stared  at  in  our 
various   pilgrimages. 

Soon  we  arrived  at  San  Angel.  We 
tumbled  off  the  trolley,  and  began 
our  real  hike.  Everything  was  so 
still.  Not  a  soul  was  astir  as  we 
walked  across  the  little  plaza  and 
out  onto  the  highway.  We  felt  like 
adventurers  of  the  sixteenth  century 
starting  out  on  a  dangerous  mission. 
Perhaps  it  was  that  feeling  that 
started  all  the  trouble,  or  at  least 
gave  the  idea  to  Van.  He  was  al- 
ways full  of  crazy  ideas  anyway,  but 
this  time  he  took  the  prize. 

We  had  gone  just  a  little  way  out 
of  the  village  when  Van  suggested 
that  we  fire  a  volley.  Now  to  get 
the  significance  of  this,  we  must  di- 
gress a  bit.  We  always  carried  guns 
on  our  trips;  not  that  we  needed 
them,  or  felt  protected  in  having 
them.  Rather  it  was  that  we  liked 
to  shoot  at  targets  and  that  sort  of 
thing.  We  were  all  more  or  less  ex- 
pert in  handling  firearms;  otherwise 
our  parents  probably  would  not  have 
allowed  us  to  have  them.     Moreover, 


there  was  no  Sullivan  law  in  Mexi- 
co, and  firearms  were  accepted  as  a 
matter  of  course  out  in  the  open.  So 
ours  became  a  regulation  part  of  our 
equipment.  Consequently  we  had 
our  "s,hooting  irons"  with  us  on  this 
particular  occasion,  when  Van  sug- 
gested firing  a  volley.  We  had  done 
it  many  times  before,  but  I  don't  re- 
member that  it  ever  had  been  so 
close  to  civilization,  or  in  the  middle 
of  the  night.  Firing  a  volley  con- 
sisted in  the  inoffensive  procedure  of 
aiming  our  guns  in  the  air,  and  at  a 
given  signal,  letting  go  all  together. 
Under  ordinary  circumstances  the 
resulting  noise  was  most  delightful. 

This  time,  however,  one  of  the  old- 
er fellows  who  had  come  with  us, 
protested;  pointing  out  the  fact  that 
we  were  too  close  to  San  Angel.  But 
he  was  voted  down,  and  we  drew  over 
to  the  side  of  the  road  and  lined  up. 

"Ready?"  called  Van. 

We  aimed  our  weapons  into  the  air. 

"Fire!" 

Cr-r-r-rack ! 

Wow  what  a  racket!  In  the  still- 
ness of  the  night  the  crash  of  our 
guns  sounded  like  a  company  of  rifle- 
men. We  now  felt  much  better,  and 
continued  on  our  way. 

The  night  was  cool,  and  romance 
hung  heavy  over  us.  Perhaps  Cor- 
tez  and  his  little  band  of  brave  fol- 
lowers had  marched  down  this  same 
ro^d,  or  maybe  the  troops  of  Maxi- 
milian had  passed  by  at  some  time 
when  the  French  ruler  was  trying  to 
hold  a  tottering  empire  in  the  land 
of  the  Aztecs.  So,  as  we  strode  along 
that  ancient  highway,  the  ghosts  of 
former  adventures  tramped  silently 
with  us. 
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Presently  we  came  to  a  bridge,  and 
sat  down  to  rest  on  the  stone  ramps. 
With  the  secession  of  our  footsteps, 
the  overwhelming  silence  of  the 
night  closed  in,  and  we  conversed  in 
whispers. 

Suddenly  the  sound  of  running 
footsteps  came  from  the  direction  in 
which  we  had  come.  Who  was  it? 
Could  we  be  followed  by  someone? 
Had  we  better  run?  While  we  were 
still  debating,  a  lantern  appeared 
from  around  the  bend,  and  some  fig- 
ures halted  a  short  distance  away. 
How  they  knew  we  were  waiting 
there  I  don't  know,  but  suddenly  the 
night  was  shattered  by  the  crash  of 
a  heavy  Mauser  rifle,  and  a  bullet 
sang  over  our  heads.  Then  a  voice 
•railed  out. 

"Alto!"    (halt). 

Petrified,  with  teeth  chattering, 
and  kness  trembling,  we  waited. 

"Quien  va?"  (who  goes  there?) 
challenged  the  voice. 

The  oldest  member  of  our  party,  a 
chap  in  his  late  twenties,  stepped 
forward. 

"Aqui!"    (here)    he  called  out. 

"Do  not  attempt  to  move  while  we 
approach,  cr  we  shall  shoot,  and 
harm  may  result,"  warned  the  voice. 

Move?  We  were  rooted  to  the  spot! 
What  kind  of  a  pickle  had  we  got 
into,  anyway? 

The  newcomers  advanced,  and  we 
saw   uniforms.     Federal    soldiers! 

"You  are  under  arrest  for  having 
tried  to  start  a  revolution!"  said  the 
leader.  "Come  with  us  back  to  San 
Angel." 

And  so  we  stood,  eight  American 
boys  on  a  highway  in  Mexico,  in  the 
middle    of    the    night,    charged    with 


being  revolutionists! 

Now  we  realized  that  our  appar- 
ently innocent  volley  was  about  to 
take  on  a  rather  serious  aspect.  It 
had  not  occurred  to  us  that  the  au- 
thorities in  San  Angel,  always  on 
the  alert  for  trouble,  might  inter- 
pret our  prank  in  such  fashion.  Now 
we  were  in  trouble  for  fair — charg- 
ed with  staging  a  revolution. 

We  a'J  knew  that,  unless  we  would 
convince  these  soldiers  of  our  inno- 
cence, we  would  have  to  return  to 
San  Angel.  And  what  might  hap- 
pen to  us  there  we  did  not  dare  think 
about.  That  we  were  Americans 
was  one  point  in  our  favor,  was  a 
pretty  slim  straw  to  cling  to. 

Grossman,  the  oldest  member  of 
our  party,  stepped  forward  and  be- 
gan to  explain  to  the  soldiers  that 
we  were  out  on  a  hike;  that  we  had 
not  intended  to  disturb  anyone,  etc., 
etc.  But  the  leader  of  the  soldiers 
shook  his  head.  He  had  been  order- 
ed to  go  out  and  capture  the  revolu- 
tionists, and  the  fact  that  we  were 
Americans,  and  were  not  trying  to 
start  a  revolution  didn't  make  any 
difference.  Then  Grossman  began 
to  argue.  The  soldiers  replied  with 
further  argument  (Mexicans  love  to 
argue  anyway),  and  there  we  stood. 

Finally,  after  about  an  hour, 
Grossman  took  a  couple  of  silver 
coins  out  of  his  pocket.  The  sum  of 
those  coins;  represented  aboat  a 
month's  wages  for  the  entire  four 
men,  Grossman  jingled  the  coins  in 
his  hand,  and  the  soldiers  became  in- 
terested; Grossman  started  his  ar- 
gument all  over  again. 

Finally  it  was  agreed  that  upon  a 
certain  consideration    (which     Gross- 
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man  held  in  his  hand)  the  soldiers 
would  let  us  go,  but  they  must  have 
something  to  take  back  with  them 
as  evidence  that  they  had  fulfilled 
their  mission.  Suppose,  therefore, 
we  surrender  one  of  our  guns? 

That  sounded  reasonable,  and 
since  it  was,  the  only  way  out,  we 
could  hardly  refuse.  We  drew  lots 
to  determine  whose  gun  should  be 
sacrificed,  and,  of  course,  I  lost.  The 
soldiers  took  my  rifle,  but  assured  us 
that  it  would  be  returned  in  good 
condition  upon  appearance  of  one  of 
us  at  the  headquarters  in  San  Angel. 
We  then  shook  hands  all  around.  The 
soldiers,  departed,  while  we  continued 
on  our  way  to  Contraras  Canyon.  Wo 
pushed  along  pretty  rapidly  in  order 
to  put  as  much  distance  as  possible 
between  us  and  the  soldiers  in  case 
they  should  decide  to  renig  on  their 
decision.  So  we  were  several  miles 
away,  and  dawn  was  beginning  to 
break  before  we  dared  pause  for  a 
rest. 

And  my  Tifle?  Oh,  yes,  I  got  it 
back.  The  day  after  our  return  to 
Mexico  City — we  came  back  by 
train,  incidentally — Grossman  and  I 
went  out  to  the  military  headquar- 
ters in  San  Angel.  The  captain  in 
charge  immediately  ordered  our  ar- 
rest en  the  grounds  of  attempting  to 
start  a  revolution!  Grossman  protest- 
ed vigorously.  He  produced  a  card 
showing  membership  in  some  frater- 
nal organization,  and  told  the  cap- 
tain that  be  would  call  out  the  en- 
tire American  Army,  Navy  and  Ma- 
rine Corps  if  necessary.  The  cap- 
tain was  very  much  impressed  with 
the  card,  since  he  couldn't  read  it. 
He  examined  it  carefully,  turning  it 


over  and  over  in  his  hand.  Finally 
he  said  that  we  could  have  the  rifle 
on  payment  of  fifty  pesos.  Gross- 
man informed  the  captain  that  we 
didn't  have  that  much  money  with 
us,  but  must  return  to  the  city  for 
it.  On  the  strength  of  this,  the  cap- 
tain let  us  go,  but  kept  the  rifle. 

Grossman  was  now  pretty  mad.  He 
had  lived  long  enough  in  Mexico  to 
know  that  the  captain  was  merely 
trying  a  bit  of  extortion  on  us.  If 
the  official  had  given  us  the  gun, 
Grossman  would  have  handed  him  a 
couple  of  pesos  as  a  reward,  but  for 
the  man  to  demand  it  of  us — this  was 
too  much!  So  instead  of  going  to  the 
bank,  Grossman  went  direct  to  a 
Mexican  friend  who  was  the  son  of  a 
very  influential  lawyer  in  the  city. 

"George,"  said  Grossman,  "I  want 
you  to  help  me." 

"What's  the  trouble,  old  man?" 
asked  George  Gonzalez. 

Grossman  explained  the  situation. 
Gonzalez  laughed  frequently  during 
the  narrative,  and  when  Grossman 
had  finished,  the  young  Mexican 
reached  for  his,  hat. 

"Come  on,"  he  invited. 

"Where  are  you  going?" 

"Out  to  San  Angel  to  get  that  ri- 
fle." 

We  went  back  to  the  village  and 
into  the  captain's  office.  George 
Gonzalez  walked  up  to  the  desk  and 
laid  his  card  on  it.  Then  he  stepped 
back,  and  in  the  most  beautiful  Span- 
ish, proceeded  to  lay  the  military 
man  out  cold  for  his  treatment  cf  us. 
Who  was  he,  a  captain,  a  mere  hire- 
ling of  the  government,  to  thus  in- 
sult two  Americans?  etc.,  etc.  When 
he  had   finished   his  tirade,    Gonzalez 
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held  out  his  hand. 

"And  now,  mi  capitan,"  he  said, 
"give  to  mg  the  rifle  if  you  please." 

Without  a  word  of  protest,  the 
much  subdued  official  brought  out  the 
rifle  and  gave  it  to  me.  We  all  then 
bowed  politely  to  each  other,  and  the 
three  of  us  departed. 


That  was  the  end  of  the  incident. 
I  still  have  the  rifle  among  my  most 
cherished  possessions.  How  many 
of  you  can  boast  the  fact  that  your 
rifle  was  once  confiscated  by  Mexican 
soldiers,  because  you  were  charged 
with  starting:  a  revolution? 


Labor  rids  us  of  three  great  evils:  irksomeness..  vice,  and 
poverty. — Voltaire. 


LIFE  OF  STONEWALL  JACKSON  AND  HIS 
MILITARY  CAREER 


By  Clyde 

On  January  21,  1824,  at  Clarks- 
burg, West  Virginia,  was  born  one 
of  the  nation's  truest  and  bravest 
men.  His  name  was,  Thomas  Jona- 
tban  Jackson,  who.  later  in  lif?  was 
called  "Stonewall." 

He  was  a  student  at  West  Point 
Military  Academy.  Ho  never  shirk- 
ed his  duty  at  the  school  during  the 
time  in  which  he  was  enrolled  there. 
He  performed  his  tasks  faithfully, 
and  it  was  his  desire  to  please  others 
instead  of  himself.  He  loved  his  fel- 
low man  and  did  not  try  to  do  him 
wrong. 

Thomas  J.  Jackson  graduated 
from  West  Point  in  1846,  with  the 
highest  of  honors.  During  his  stay 
at  the  Academy,  he  had  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  honest,  sincere  and 
trustworthy. 

He    served    in    the    artillery    at   the 


Kivett 

opening  of  the  Mexican  War,  fight- 
ing bravely  and  courageously.  He 
resigned  later  to  take  up  school  work. 

He  went  to  Lexington,  Virginia, 
and  became  professor  of  a  military 
college.  He  served  the  college  to  che 
very  best  of  his;  ability  and  under- 
standing. 

During  the  war  of  Secession  the 
Federals  were  trying  hard  to  cap- 
ture Richmond.  Jackson  was  sta- 
tioned with  a  small  force  of  Confed- 
erates in  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  in 
the  western  part  of  Virginia,  to  hold 
that  city.  Jackson  and  his  force  of 
Confederates  fought  bravely  but 
were  driven  back  from  their  post  of 
duty. 

The  militia  of  some  of  the  northern 
states  war.  called  out;  McDowell's  ar- 
my which  had  started  on  its  way  to 
re-enforce    McClellan,      was      hurried 
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back  to  defend  Washington.  But  it 
was  no  part  of  the  Confederate  plan 
for  Jackson  to  attempt  to  capture 
Washington.  He  coul  dnot  have  held 
it,  because  he  did  not  have  enough  sol- 
diers to  hold  the  city.  He  came 
from  the  valley  and  joined  forces 
with  Lee  in  time  to  take  part  in  the 
campaign  with  McClellan,  and  with- 
in a  month  Jackson  had  marched 
four  hundred  miles,  fought  many 
battles,  captured  numbers  of  prison- 
ers, and  large  amounts  of  supplies. 
He  had  defeated  a  few  armies  and 
had,  for  the  time,  freed  Richmond 
from  danger,  and  had  prevented  Mc- 
Dowell from  joining  forces  with  Mc- 
Clellan. 

In  the  battle  of  Manassas,  Jack- 
son's brigade  "stood  like  a  stone- 
wall," but  he  with  his  army  of  Con- 
federates were  driven  back  from 
their  line  of  defense.  They  fought 
with  unfailing  determination  to  win 
the  battle. 

Stonewall  Jackson  fought  many 
battles  and  won  great  victories.  He 
was  not  a  coward  or  a  shirk.  He  per- 
formed his  duties  faithfully  and 
with  much  care. 

He  was  much  loved  by  all  who 
knew  him,  and  especially  his  brigade 
of  soldiers,  who  stood  by  him  in  the 
conflicts  and  struggles  of  the  war. 

He  attacked  armies  much  greater 
than  his,  and  fought  many  battles 
where  the  advantages  of  opportunity 
were  against  him. 

Jackson,  rigidly  severe  with  him- 
self as  with  others,  was,  with  his 
agonizing  conscience,  more  on  the 
Cromwellian  order.  The  religion  of 
Jackson  was  a  religion  of  love.     His 


courtesy  which  never  failed  him  was 
but  an  exprssion  of  a  heart  in  which 
there  was  malice  toward  none,  but 
instinctive  kindliness  only.  Of  him 
it  may  be  said,  as  Emerson  said  of 
another,  "His  heart  was  as  great  as 
the  world,  but  there  was  no  room  in 
it  to  hold  the  memory  of  a  wrong." 

Rhodes,  the  great  northern  his- 
torian, said  of  Stonewall  Jackson: 
"His  communion  with  his  Maker 
seemed  complete.  With  an  unques- 
tioning faith  in  a  God  who  directed 
human  affairs,  his  religion  became  a 
part  of  his  being,  influencing  every 
act." 

Jackson,  like  Lee,  did  not  favor  se- 
cession, but  realizing  the  inevitable, 
when  the  call  came,  he  said,  "I  have 
longed  to  preserve  the  Union  and 
would  have  been  willing  to  sacrifice 
much  to  that  end.  But  now  that  the 
North  has  chosen  to  inaugurate  war 
against  us,  I  am  in  favor  of  meet- 
ing her  by  drawing  the  sword  and 
throwing  away  the  scabbard." 

He  was  without  doubt  the  greatest 
strategist  upon  either  side  in  the 
War  Between  the  States,  and  his  un- 
timely death  was  accepted  as  one  of 
the  greatest  blows  to  the  Confeder- 
ate cause. 

In  the  battle  of  Chancel  lorsville, 
Stonewall  Jackson  was  mortally 
wounded  by  mistake  of  his  own  men, 
and  died  May  10,  1863.  He  was 
mourned  by  all  who  knew  him.  Even 
the  Federals  loved  him  as  much  as 
they  feared  him.  He  was  a  great 
leader  and  his  passing  brought  deep- 
est sorrow  to  the  people  of  the  South- 
land. 
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INSTITUTION  NOTES 


The  chilly  weather  of  the  past 
week  made  it  necessary  to  issue  Win- 
ter clothing  to  our  boys,.  Union 
suits  and  jackets  were  distributed  at 
the  store  room  recently. 

The  first  hogs  of  the  season  were 
butchered  last  Friday.  Some  fine 
sausage  was  made  and  served  on  our 
tables  last  Sunday.  In  addition  to 
this  some  of  the  cottages  received  a 
generous  portion  of  spare  ribs. 
— o — 

Our  gardeners  have  been  kept 
quite  busy  for  the  past  two  weeks. 
Twenty-five  thousand  Fall  cabbage 
plants  and  twenty-five  thousand  on- 
ion plants  have  been  set  out,  together 
with  three  acres  of  onion  sets.  These 
plants  were  all  raised  from  seed  in 
our  plant  beds. 

— o — 

Rev.  M.  L.  Dorton,  of  Albemarle, 
a  former  employee  at  the  Training 
School,  called  on  friends  here  last 
Sunday.  He  was  accompanied  by 
his  wife  and  children.  Mrs.  Dorton 
is  the  daughter  of  Mr.  J.  H.  M. 
White/  of  this  county.  Rev.  Dorton 
is  now  pastor  of  a  Baptist  church  in 
Albemarle. 

— o — 

A  delegation  of  interested  visiters 
from  the  First  Baptist  Church,  Kan- 
napolis,  called  at  the  School  last  Sat- 
urday afternoon,  and  were  shown 
through  all  the  departments.  They 
were  very  much  surprised  and  im- 
pressed with  the  advantages,  offered 
the  boys  at  the  School,  and  went 
away  with  the  determination  to  have 
some  part  in  making  life  brighter  for 


them.  The  members  of  the  delega- 
tion were:  Mrs.  P.  A.  Underwood, 
wife  of  the  pastor  of  the  First  Bap- 
tist Church;  Mrs.  Herman  Miller, 
Miss  Virginia  Holder,  Mrs.  J.  S. 
Slaughter,  Mrs.  A.  F.  Settlemire, 
Mrs.  R.  L.  Workman  and  Mrs.  L.  S. 
Haynes. 

- — o — 

Dr.  W.  S.  Sharp,  superintendent 
of  the  Mitchell  High  School,  Misen- 
heimer,  N.  C,  visited  the  Training 
School  last  Wedenesday.  This  visit 
was  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing 
cows  for  the  immediate  increase  of 
the  supply  of  milk  for  his  institu- 
tion. He  has  made  previous  trips  to 
the  School  for  the  same  purpose,  but 
we  have  never  been  in  a  position  tc 
render  any  assistance  along  this  line 
until  this  last  visit.  Dr.  Sharp  pur- 
chased two  cows  from  our  herd,  and 
so  acute  was  the  lack  -jf  milk  supply 
at  the  Mitchell  .School  that  a  truck 
was  sent  here  for  immediate  deliv- 
ery. Accompanying  the  driver  of 
this  truck  was  Noble  Lauth,  one  of 
our  paroled  boys. 

Noble  is  a  senior  in  the  Mitchell 
School  and  information  from  Dr. 
Sharp  is  that  he  is  an  A  student  in 
his  class.  We  were  delighted  to  see 
Noble  and  to  learn  of  his  high  stand- 
ing in  his  school  work.  He  is  a  fine, 
husky  boy  and  seems  to  be  filled  with 
the  ambition  to  make  a  good  record 
for  himself. 

— o — 
Captain  David  Mickles,  of  the  Sal- 
vation    Army     Post,     Concord,     had 
charge  of  the  service  in  our  auditori- 
um  last   Sunday  afternoon.     Captain 
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Mickles  was  accompanied  by  Briga- 
dier George  F.  Casler,  of  St.  Peters- 
burg, Fla.,  who  made  an  interesting 
talk  to  the  boys. 

At  the  beginning  of  hisj  remarks 
the  speaker  read  the  Twenty-third 
Psalm.  He  said  this  Psalm  was 
featured  in  a  service  at  the  time  he 
was  converted,  many  years  ago,  and 
had  played  an  important  part  in  his 
life  ever  since. 

The  speaker  told  his  life's  story. 
He  was  not  born  in  a  Christian 
home;  was  converted  at  the  age  of 
seventeen  and  at  the  age  of  twenty 
became  a  Salvation  Army  worker. 
Then  he  and  his  brother  persuaded 
their  father  and  mother  to  attend 
the  meetings,  driving  the  several 
miles  in  an  old  buggy,  and  in  a  short 
time  they  too,  became  Christians. 

Brigadier  Casler  is  a  very  interest- 
ing speaker  and  we  are  glad  the  boys 
had  this  opportunity  tc  hear  him. 
— o — 

We  all  know  that  one  has  to  cul- 
tivate a  taste  for  olives,  but  we  were 
further  impressed  with  the  truth  of 
this  fact  last  Monday  evening. 

One  of  the  members  of  our  print- 
ing class,  a  small  red-haired  young- 
ster, had  been  granted  permission  to 
accompany  a  member  of  the  Training 
School  staff  to  Concord,  there  to  en- 
joy the  annual  concert  of  the  Ox- 
ford Orphanage  Singing  Class.  This 
little  fellow  had  been  enrolled  in 
that  institution  before  coming  to  us. 

They  made  to  trip  to  town  where 
they  met  Brother  Alderman  and  Mrs. 
Hutchinson,  who  have  charge  of  the 
tour  of  the  singing  class,  and  re- 
ceived an  invitation  to  eat  supper 
with  them. 


During  the  meal  it  was  noticed 
that  "Red"  cast  many  covetous  glan- 
ces in  the  direction  of  a  dish  of  olves, 
and  finally  they  were  passed  to  him. 

At  the  first  bite  "Red"  began  to 
make  wry  faces|}  and  when  question- 
ed as  to  the  cause  of  his  apparent 
unpleasantness,  he  replied,  "Gee 
them  plums   ain't  ripe  yet." 

While  the  "plums"  left  an  unpleas- 
ant taste  in  "Red's"  mouth,  it  was 
soon  forgotten  and  he  thoroughly  en- 
joyed the  concert  and  the  opportunity 
to  greet  several  of  his  little  friends 
in  the  singing  class. 

— o — 

Sometime  ago,  Mrs.  C.  E.  Piatt, 
historian  of  the  Stonewall  Jackson 
Chapter,  United  Daughters  of  the 
Confederacy,  Charlotte,  together 
with  several  other  members  of  the 
organization,  visited  the  Training 
School.  The  purpose  of  their  visit 
was  to  announce  the  sum  of  fifteen 
dollars,  divided  into  three  prizes, 
would  be  awarded  those  of  our  boys 
preparing  the  best  essays  on  either 
of  two  subjects — "The  Life  of  Stone- 
wall Jackson  and  His  Military  Ca- 
reer" or  "North  Carolina's  Part  in 
the  War  Between  the  States."  Quite 
a  number  of  boys  entered  this  con- 
tests, and  when  on  Saturday  of  last 
week  Superintendent  Boger  an- 
nounced that  on  the  following  Men- 
day,  November  12th,  a  delegation  of 
ladies  of  the  U.  D.  C.  wo  aid  visit  the 
School  and  award  the  prizes,  great 
enthusiasm    prevailed. 

At  eleven  o'clock  last  Monday 
morning  all  activities  at  the  School 
were  suspended  and  all  assembled  in 
the  auditorium,  where  we  were  greet- 
ed  by   Mrs.    Piatt,   Mrs.      Robert   A. 
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Dunn,  president  of  the  Stonewall 
Jackson  Chapter,  and  donor  of  the 
prizes;  Miss  Lula  Russell  and  Mrs. 
W.  P.  Nicholson,  treasurer  and  past 
president,  respectively  of  the  organi- 
zation; and  Mrs.  B.  C.  Portiaux, 
president  of  the  War  Mothers  of 
Charlotte.  The  following  brief,  but 
very  interesting  program  was  ren- 
dered : 

Singing  of  "America"  by  the  en- 
tire assemblage. 

Greetings  to  our  visitors  by  Super- 
intendent Chas.   E.  Boger. 

Song — "Hard  Times  In  Boyland," 
by  a  small  group  of  boys. 

Introduction  of  Mrs.  C.  E.  Piatt  by 
Mr.  Boger. 

After  a  few  remarks  Mrs.  Platfc 
presented  Mrs.  Dunn,  who  responded 
with  a  very  interesting  short  talk  to 
the  boys,  urging  them  to  continue 
their  study  of  our  country's  great 
historical  characters,  especially  those 
two  outstanding  figures  in  Southern 
history.  Generals  Robert  E.  Lee  and 
Stonewall  Jackson. 

Then  followed  brief  remarks  by 
Miss  Russell,  Mrs.  Nicholson  and 
Mrs.   Portiaux. 

Mrs.  Piatt  then  announced  that 
the  judges  appointed  for  this  contest, 
Rev.  R.  B.  Owens,  rector  of  the  Holy 
Comforter  Episcopal  Church,  Char- 
lotte; Francis  Clarkson,  prominent 
Charlotte  attorney,  and  Miss  Lula 
Fay  Clegg,  history  teacher  in  the 
Piedmont    High    School,        Charlotte, 


after  much  deliberation  because  of 
the  fine  quality  of  all  papers  pre- 
sented, had  made  their  decision  as 
follows:  Essays  on  the  "Life  of 
Stonewall  Jackson  and  His  Military 
Career" — First  prize  won  by  Clyde 
Kiv'ett,  second  place  going  to  Sid 
O'Briant.  The  prize-winning  essiay 
on  "North  Carolina's  Part  in  the 
War  Between  the  States"  was  pre- 
sented by  John  Wilson  McLean. 

The  boys,  faces  wreathed  in  smiles, 
were  called  to  the  rostrum  where 
Mrs.  Dunn  presented  the  coveted 
prizes. 

A  group  of  eight  boys  from  the 
sixth  and  seventh  grades  then  made 
a  moat  interesting  addition  to  the 
program  by  answering  nearly  a  hun- 
dred most  difficult  questions  about 
the  State  of  North  Carolina.  This 
contest  was  carried  on  much  like  the 
old-fashioned  spelling-bee,  each  con- 
testant taking  his  seat  upon  missing 
a  question.  At  the  end  of  ten  min- 
utes three  boys  were  left  standing 
but  time  would  not  permit  further 
continuance  of  this  pai't  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

After  a  few  closing  remarks  by 
Superintendent  Boger  the  boys  very 
enthusiastically  sang  one  of  their 
favorite  songs,  "Ho  For  Carolina." 

The  School  is  very  grateful  to 
these  good  ladies  for  giving  the  boys 
an  opportunity  to  enter  such  a  con- 
test and  is  delighted  to  learn  that 
same  would  be  continued  next  year. 


In  the  heraldry  of  heaven  goodness  goes  before  greatness. 
You  may  never  be  great,  but  by  God's  help  you  may  be  good. 

— Selected. 
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GREETINGS 

We  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  ex- 
press our  grateful  appreciation  to  our  many- 
friends  for  the  material  assistance  their  sup- 
port and  co-operation  have  been  to  us  in  a 
multitude  of  ways. 

And  to  say: 
"Here's  to  your  'Thanksgiving' ! 

May  it  be  full  and  bounteous!" 
"Here's  to  old  ties, 

That  in  kindred  bind  you !" 
"Here's  to  health  and  happiness! 

May  'Thanksgiving  Sunlight'  look  around 
and  find  you." 

— Selected. 
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GIVE  THANKS 

Oh,  give  thanks  to  the  great  Giver  above 
For  blessings  bestowed  by  His  hand  of  love, 
Give  thanks  for  the  beautiful  bright  sunlight 
And  for  His  watchful  caxre  through  the  dark  night. 

Though  the  night  be  so  dark  and  so  dreary, 
Our  Father's  eye  which  is  never  weary 
Watches  while  we  slumber,  and  we  are  safe — 
He  cares  for  us,  but  we  have  little  faith! 

Let  heart  and  voice  respond  in  loudest  praise, 
Glad  songs  of  thanksgiving  in  chorus  raise — 
'Tis  God  gives  you  breath,  lets  you  enjoy  life 
In  a  land  of  liberty,  free  from  strife. 

His  hand  doth  freely  everything  provide, 
Showering  manifold  blessings  far  and  wide; 
E'en  the  tiny  violets  every  hour 
Whisper  soft  and  low  of  an  "Unseen  Power." 

Yon  great  shining  orb  blazing  in  the  sky 
Declares  His  power  and  majesty  on  high; 
The  murmuring  shells  on  the  sandy  be\ach 
Tell  of  the  Creator — His  greatness  teach. 

Let  us  join  nature  in  happy  chorus 
While  smiles  of  God's  goodness  hang  o'er  us, 
Lift  up  our  hearts,  give  thanks  to  God  above 
For  His  care,  His  guidance  and  His  sweet  love. 

— Ida  M.  Blume. 
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THANKSGIVING  DAY 

Thanksgiving  Day  is  a  festival,  a  day  set  apart  on  which  to  re- 
turn thanks  for  the  harvest  and  mercies  of  the  closing  year.  It 
resembles  the  feast  of  ingathering  held  by  the  Hebrews. 

The  Pilgrim  Fathers  at  Plymouth,  in  1621,  kept  the  earliest  har- 
vest thanksgiving  in  America,  and  in  succeeding  centuries  the 
practice  frequently  was  repeated.  In  many  of  the  colonies  the 
governors  appointed  a  day  in  the  autumn  for  rejoicing,  especially 
in  the  New  England  States,  where  thanksgiving  services  have  been 
popular  from  the  time  of  the  early  settlements  and  Thanksgiving 
Day  still  ranks  as  the  special  annual  festival. 

Thanksgiving  services  were  recommended  by  Congress  for  each 
year  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  and  in  1784  a  special  day  for 
thanksgiving  was  appointed  to  celebrate  the  return  of  peace.  Af- 
ter adoption  of  the  Constitution,  in  1789,  Washington  assigned  a 
thanksgiving  day,  while  a  special  thanksgiving  for  the  welfare  of 
the  nation  was  given  in  1795,  and  another  for  the  return  of  peace 
was  declared  by  Madison  in  1815. 

The  festival  has  been  observed  annually  in  New  York  since  1817, 
but  its  general  observance  in  the  United  States  dates  from  1863, 
when  Lincoln  issued  a  proclamation  that  the  last  Thursday  of  No- 
vember be  observed  as  Thanksgiving  Day.  All  the  succeeding  presi- 
dents regularly  have  issued  proclamations  calling  attention  of  the 
nation  to  the  observance  of  this  festival,  which  ranks  as  a  legal 
holiday.  The  duty  of  observing  it  in  a  fitting  manner  likewise  is 
proclaimed  by  the  various  governors,  in  whom  alone  is  vested  the 
legal  authority  to  declare  a  holiday  within  the  States. 

However,  not  only  is  it  a  festival  of  thanksgiving,  but  also  a  day 
of  love,  happiness  and  family  reunion.  It  is  a  day  when  children 
who  have  wandered  far  away  from  the  old  home,  are  drawn  toward 
it  by  an  inward  voice.  Well  has  the  poet  expressed  the  sentiment 
of  the  day  when  he  says : 

"Come  one,  come  all!     Come  home,  come  home 
From,  desert  sands,  from  ocean  foam; 
Beneath  the  honored  home  roof-tree 
Join  hands  and  hearts,  and  you  shall  see 
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Sweet  thoughts,  pure  love  and  honest  living 
Flow  from  the  keeping  of  Thanksgiving. 

"  Tis  then  the  dead  become  most  dear, 
'Tis  then  the  living  bring  most  cheer; 
'Tis  then  the  best  within  us  seems 
Aspiring  toward  our  youthful  dreams; 
And  life  looks  really  worth  the  living 
In  the  old  homestead,  at  Thanksgiving. 

"Thanks,  grim  old  Puritans,  to  you 

Who  'builded  better  than  ye  knew.' 

True,  ye  were  hard  and  stern,  'tis  said 

Intolerant  and  bigoted; 

But  one  sweet  gift  is  of  your  giving: 

Thanks,  sad  old  Pilgrims,  for  Thanksgiving." 

— D.  J.  B. 


A  COMMISSION  FOR  THE  BLIND 

Through  the  far-sightedness  oi  some  welfare-minded  person  an 
organ.zation,  the  North  Carolina  State  Association  for  the  Blind, 
was  perfected  for  the  specific  purpose  of  informing  the  people  as 
to  the  number  of  blind  people  in  the  state  and  the  needs  of  this 
unfortunate  class.  There  are  in  our  state  between  four  and  five 
thousand  blind  people,  according  to  recent  surveys,  and  sixty-live 
per  cent  of  this  number  are  adults  and  a  large  portion  of  the  re- 
mainder is  taken  care  of  by  the  state  in  schools  for  the  sightless. 
Those  in  institutions  are  of  the  the  school  age,  on  and  up  to  twen- 
ty-one. 

The  program  outlined  by  the  association  of  the  blind  is  to  have 
a  bill  enacted  by  the  Legilature  for  the  creation  of  a  State  Com- 
mission for  the  Blind,  with  an  appropriation  of  $25,000  so  as  to 
educate  against  blindness,  and  help  the  children  not  able  to  enter 
a  blind  institution,  also  provide  vocational  training  for  the  blind 
adults,  developing  a  sense  of  courage  and  hope  of  a  useful  life. 

At  present  28  states  have  commissions  for  the  blind  and  these 
groups  are  contributing  much  for  improvement  of  conditions  of 
the  blind.  This  is  a  work  that  will  elicit  the  interest  of  all  people 
who  have  a  humanitarian  spirit  and  see  the  needs  of  making  it 
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possible  for  all  citizens,  the  non-seeing  as  well  as  the  seeing,    to 
contribute  in  some  way  to  the  growth  of  a  progressive  community. 


OUR  BOYS  DO  THE  WORK! 

Many  people  prefer  compensation  for  service  in  the  form  of  what 
is  often  termed  "filthy-lucre,"  and  another  class  work,  work  with- 
out ceasing  for  the  distinctive  purpose  of  rendering  a  service  for 
the  uplift  of  mankind,  and  rejoice  if  made  to  feel  their  efforts  have 
been  approved  by  those  worthy  of  judging.  This  is  the  status  of 
officials  specially  interested  in  the  publication  of  The  Uplift,  hop- 
ing to  hold  the  nucleus  of  one  of  the  best  vocations  intact  till  a 
more  edequate  equipment  is  possible.  Therefore  it  is  with  pride 
to  know  that  The  Uplift,  the  mouth-piece  of  the  activities  of  the 
Stonewall  Jackson  Training  School,  is  approved  by  such  men  as 
revealed  in  the  following  letter.  We  accept  this  letter  with  the 
highest  appreciation  and  pass  it  on  with  the  hope  that  others  will 
see  as  Superintendent  Latham  does,,  and  similar  expressions  from 
the  state's  distinctive  citizenship  will  follow.  The  objective  of 
this  print-shop  is  that  our  boys  going  out  into  the  world  will  con- 
tribute in  some  way  to  the  development  of  the  state  in  every  way. 
Read : 

Asheville,  N.  C,  November  14,  1934. 
THE  UPLIFT, 
Concord,  N.  C. 
Gentlemen : 

THE  UPLIFT  has  evidently  been  going  to  Mrs.  Latham  to  Winston- 
Salem.  We  have  been  receiving  it  forwarded  from  the  City  Schools.  Af- 
ter Mrs.  Latham  finishes  with  it,  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  reading  the 
publication  which  I  find  valuable. 

The  purpose  of  this  letter  is  to  ask  you  to  change  Mrs.  Latham's  ad- 
dress from  Winston-Salem  to 

THE  JEFFERSON 
Asheville,  N.  C. 
The  last  copy  we  received  was  dated  November  10th — No.  45. 

Respectfully, 
R.  H.  Latham, 
Superintendent  City  Schools. 
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The  Health  Bulletin  terms  the  person  who  lets  a  dog  run  loose 
unmuzzled  as  one  not  of  the  best  type  of  citizenship.  If  we  can 
not  make  the  lover  of  pets  see  his  duty  to  humanity,  we  can  at 
least  muzzle  the  dog — "Deaths  From  Rabies"  in  this  issue  is  time- 

ly. 


It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  whole  country  is  taking  on  the  spirit 
of  better  homes  and  yards  well-kept.  At  one  time  the  homes  of 
distinctive  beauty  and  order  were  classified  as  being  among  the 
rich,  but  prevailing  conditions  show  up  to  the  contrary.  The 
smallest  home  is  well  planned,  and  yard  is  beautified  by  shade 
trees  and  shrubbery.  The  spirit  of  civic  pride  once  aroused  will 
mould  public  sentiment  and  then  our  whole  country  will  be  a  joy 
and  thing  of  beauty.  The  women's  club  has  had  a  great  influence 
in  the  progress  of  the  state  in  this  particular  work. 


TERRIFIC  POWER 

My  power  is  terrific;  impersonal  but  essential;  the  equivalent 
of  all  things  material,  but  not  the  thing  itself;  if  used  properly 
can  transform  life  into  a  veritable  paradise,  but  if  used  improper- 
ly a  life  of  happiness  is  changed  into  one  of  utter  darkness  and 
despair ;  I  have  power  to  lure,  mock  love,  scorn  character,  to  grati- 
fy the  growing  mind,  the  starving  bodies  of  the  poor,  and  yet,  I 
go  no  where  of  my  own  volition,  you  send  me  on  my  mission. 

Today,  I  rest  as  a  holy  offering  to  God;  tomorrow,  I  lure  men  to 
steal,  to  snatch  a  sleeping  babe  from  his  crib ;  I  shock  the  nation 
and  leave  loving  parents  crushed  to  earth. 

Remember,  I  am  yours  to  use,  you  know  my  mission, — to  make 
the  world  better.  Money  talks !  It  has  terrific  power.  One  of 
the  finest  ways  to  use  money  is  to  make  the  unfortunate  happy  at 
Christmas  time.  Here  is  the  first  donation  to  the  Jackson  Train- 
ing School  boy's  Christmas  joy: 

Sheriff  R.   C.   Hoover,  Concord    $     2.50 

Rotary    Club,    Concord    5.00 
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RAMBLING  AROUND 

By  Old  Hurrygraph 


THANKSGIVING  DAY 
Show  us  the  way  to  see  the  good 
That  comes  into  our  lives  each 
day, 
The  blessings   dimly  understood 
That  give  us   cheer   along  the 
way. 
Give   us   content,  with   gold   and 
gear — 
Though  much  of  little  we  pos- 
sess-— 
Let  us  be  glad  for  what  is  here 
On  this,  our  day  of  thankful- 
ness. 


People  who  air  all  their  knowledge 
show  that  their  knowledge  is  all  air. 
— o — 
One  scientist  is  predicting  that  65 
years  from  now  we  won't  have 
enough  to  eat.  Most  of  us  won't  be 
hungry  then. 

— o — 
The  astronomer  who  discovered 
the  planet  Pluto  has  taken  a  bride. 
No  sooner  does  a  man  start  star  gaz- 
ing than  he  finds  a  woman  beside 
him. 

— o — 
Only  residents  of  New  England 
states  are  rightfully  Yankees,  says 
a  newspaper  headline.  I  have  a 
sneaking  idea  that  dentists  patients 
were  yank-ees,  too. 

— o — 

Boys    are    still    as    enterprising    as 

ever.     The  postmaster  at  Bloomville, 

Ohio,    bragged    to    some    high    school 

boys  about  putting  a  cow  in  a  college 


belfry  40  years  ago.  The  next  morn- 
ing his  own  cow  was  in  the  high- 
school  belfry.  Much  talking  doth 
give  a  person  away. 

A  music  teacher  in  Boston  says  he 
has  trouble  in  finding  women  who 
can  play  trumpets,  as  most  of  them 
are  violinists.  Well,  women  did  have 
a  fondness  for  bows. 
— o— 

British  dismiss  United  States  debt 
question  in  an  hour,  says  a  news 
story.  It's  plain  to  be  seen  that  the 
good  old  U.  S.  A.,  is  going  to  be  the 
loser  in  the  European  deal.  That 
means  a  good  deal  to  us — yet  it  is 
not  a  "good  deal." 

— o — 

It  is  not  a  very  hard  thing  to  find 
flaws  and  weaknesses,  to  harbor  hate, 
keep  a  grudge,  and  feel  that  it  is  be- 
coming and  a  sign  of  large  intelli- 
gence to  pay  up  old  scores  of  re- 
venge. That  is  not  the  way  to  suc- 
cessful living.  Turning  the  other 
cheek  seems'  like  a  silly  and  effermV 
nate  way  to  face  the  world.  Howev- 
er, that  very  thing,  or  a  principle  as 
forbearing  and  tolerant,  is  the  only 
right  way  to  build  a  happy  world. 
— o — 

There  are  funnier  things  in  this 
world  than  women.  Yesterday  a 
large  tourist  car,  with  a  trailer  be- 
hind, and  a  young  man  following  the 
trailer  in  an  Austin,  came  to  town. 
They  stopped  on  one  of  the  main 
streets  of  Durham.  The  young  man 
pulled  out  a  rope,  and  tied  the  little 
car  to   one   of   the  water      hydrants. 
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Whether  he  expected  it  to  run  away, 
or  some  one  would  steal  it,  I  do  not 
know,  but  the  incident  created  a  good 
deal  of  merriment. 

— o — 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  a 
flaming  match  can  sometimes  be  ex- 
tinguished by  plunging  it  in  gasoline 
— but  few  of  us  would  try  this  trick. 
In  most  cases,  the  gasoline  fumes 
above  the  liauid  would  explode  and 
obsequies  might  be  said  for  the 
match-holder.  It  is  likewise  true 
that,  no  matter  how  careless  we  may 
be  in  regard  to  fire  hazards,  there  is 
still  a  good  chance  we  might  not  sus- 
tain a  fire.  And  millions  of  us  will- 
fully run  the  risk.  Inasmuch  as 
there  is  only  one  chance  in  a  hun- 
dred or  so  of  our  property  being  de- 
stroyed, we  let  hazards  continue  to 
exist  or  increase.  When  we  do  that 
we  belong  in  exactly  the  same  cate- 
gory as  one  who  tries  to  extinguish  a 
a  match  in  gaoline.  The  diiference  is 
simply  one  of  degree,  not  of  classifi- 
cation. 

— o — 

We  are  stewards,  of  our  time,  mon- 
ey, talents,  personality,  influence, 
privileges  and  many  other  things. 
This  is  a  great  responsibility,  and 
often  neglected  and  overlooked.  Can 
you  not  think  in  yonder  years,  when 
a  child,  you  idolized  someone?  Per- 
haps that  person  never  knew  that 
you  ever  gave  them  a  thought,  yet 
you  were  watching  their  every  move 
so  you  could  be  like  them.  Some  one 
had  their  influence  over  you,  and  you 
are  what  you  are  because  of  that  in- 
fluence. We  are  to  realize  that  we 
in  turn  are  having  influence  over 
someone  else.     Is  it  for  the  good  or 


is  it  for  the  bad  in  their  life?  Our 
influence  can  be  for  good  or  bad.  "As 
the  twig  is  bent,  the  tree  is  inclined." 
Samson  was  influenced  by  Delilah, 
but  her  influence  brought  him  troub- 
le and  destruction.  Jonathan  chose 
the  influence  of  David's  life  rather 
than  that  of  Saul,  his  father,  because 
he  saw  it  was  good.  King  Darius 
was  influenced  by  Daniel's  faithful- 
ness to  God  and  he  made  a  decree, 
"That  in  all  the  dominion  of  my 
kingdom  men  tremble  and  fear  be- 
fore the  God  of  Daniel;  for  he  is  the 
living  God."  Samuel's  life  was  in- 
fluenced by  the  good  old  faithful  ser- 
vant of  God,  Eli. 

Your  inflence  is  felt  by  a  charac- 
ter each  day, 
By  the  deeds  that  you  do,  by 
the  words  that  you  say; 
Someone      feels      that      influence 
whether  faithless  or  true — 
Tell  me  how  is  the  twig  being 
by  you? 

The  leaves  are  falling  and  fall  is 
leaving.  There  is  a  haze  across,  the 
horizon — a  purple-blue  haze  that 
veils  the  grjeen-bronze  and  scarlet 
woodlands  in  iridescence.  The  sun- 
shine pours  out  a  warm  flood  of  am- 
ber light  e'er  it  wanes  into  winter's 
topaz  pallor;  and  the  earth  is  sweet 
with  the  contentment  of  "plentitude. 
The  fallen  leaves  roll  and  chase  each 
other  up  and  down  the  paved  streets, 
in  a  gay  whirl,  like  regiments  of  sol- 
diers "going  over  the  top."  Gleaned 
fields  breathe  fragrant  mgmories  of 
the  wildflowers  which, ,  dwelt  'mongst 
the  golden  grain— ^gay  flowers  gar- 
nered in  with  tb/£  harvests  of  the 
fields.     The    me-^0WS)    once    pungent 
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with  goldenrod,  and  a  profusion  of  and  butterflies  hobnobbed  nearby, 
exotic  herbage,  are  in  brown  coats  of  This  is  November!  Opal  haze,  earth- 
departed  glory.  Orchards  that  once  scents,  a  warm  soft  glow  of  well- 
swooned  beneath  the  weight  of  lu-  being  in  our  hearts,  a  song  of  joy 
scious  fruit,  and  whispered  their  for  rich  harvests,  and  psalms  of 
ripe  enticements,  and  filled  the  air  thanksgiving  in  our  hearts,  and 
with  intoxicating  flavours,  are  now  praises  on  our  lips!  Glamorous,  gold- 
"like  some  banquet  deserted."  The  en  November!  Let  us  drink  of  its? 
gardens  flaunt  here  and  there  a  sin-  vintage  and  chant  a  psan  to  its  gen- 
gle  brave  blossom-flame  of  crimson  erosity,  and  the  Divine  hand  that 
to  flicker  aloft  midst  the  souls  of  de-  preserved  us  and  guided  us  to  this 
parting  flowers,  while  above  it  hovers  good  hcur!  Let  us  be  thankful  al- 
a  wistful  echo  of  fragrance  that  ways, 
played  with  summer  zephyrs  as  bees 


SOUTHERN  PINE  PAPER 


With  a  view  to  the  development  of  the  paper  manufacturing 
industry  in  the  South,  an  organization  of  capitalists,,  indus- 
trialists and  newspaper  publishers  has  been  formed  in  Alaba- 
ma, with  Thomas  W.  Martin,  president  of  the  Alabama  Power 
Company,  as  chairman. 

This  body,  in  co-operation  with  others,  will  seek  to  put  to  ex- 
tensive practical  use  the  discoveries  of  Dr.  Charles  H.  Herty, 
the  eminent  Georgia  chemist,  who  has  demonstrated  that  an 
excellent  quality  of  newsprint  paper  can  be  produced  from 
Southern  pine. 

When  it  is  considered  that  only  7  per  cent  of  the  wood  used 
in  paper  consumed  by  American  newspapers  in  1933  was 
grown  in  the  United  States  it  can  readily  be  seen  what  a 
vast  field  exists  for  the  utilization  of  Southern  pine.  Impor- 
tations of  newsprint  paper  and  wood  average  more  than  170 
million  dollars  a  year. 

Alredy  a  great  kraft  paper  and  paper  products  industry, 
using  Southern  pine,  has  been  developed,  supplying  more  than 
one-half  of  the  nation's  requirements,  according  to  Chairman 
^artin,  who  believes  that  a  similar  development  in  the  news- 
print industry  can  be  brought  about  as  a  result  of  recent 
chemical  discoveries. 

Such  a  devTe^opmen^  would  be  of  immeasurable  benefit,  not 
only  to  the  Sou     '  ^ut  ^°  *ne  w^°^e  nation. 

lt  — Reidsville  Review. 
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OUR  MODERN  DAY  SCHOOLS 


(Reidville 

The  public  high  school  as  it  exists 
today  is  distinctly  American,  and  is 
of  comparatively  recent  development 
in  the  history  of  educational  institu- 
tions. The  first  public  high  school 
was  founded  in  the  city  of  Boston  in 
1821.  Today  approximately  eighteen 
thousand  high  schools  throughout 
America  are  bringing  educational 
opportunities  within  easy  reach  of 
more  than  two  and  one-half  million 
boys  and  girls. 

Prior  to  the  development  of  the 
public  high  school  the  only  training 
beyond  the  elementary  level  was  pro- 
vided in  the  Latin  Grammar  schools. 
during  the  period  from  1635  to  1750, 
and  through  private  and  religious 
academies  during  the  century  from 
1750  to  1850.  Since  1850  the  rise  of 
the  American  high  school  has  been 
rapid.  Although  founded  originally  to 
provide  preparation  for  the  college 
courses  that  led  directly  into  profes- 
sions, it  has  in  the  late  decades 
broadened  its  course  of  study  to 
meet  the  widely  varying  and  rapidly 
changing  condtions  of  modern  life. 
The  high  school  has  become  the  "peo- 
ple's   college."    bringing    within    easy 


Review) 

reach  of  every  child  the  opportunity 
to  train  for  a  fuller  life  while  at  the 
same  time  developing  specific  voca- 
tional skills  and  abilities. 

The  high  school  of  a  generation 
ago  included  only  those  pupils  who 
expected  to  attend  college.  Today 
practically  all  the  children  of  all  the 
people,  regardless  of  vocational  in- 
terest are  coming  under  the  influence 
of  some  high  school.  In  order  to 
meet  the  needs  of  this  increased  en- 
rollment, the  curriculum  must  be 
guaged  in  accordance  with  the  vary- 
ing interes/ts  and  capacities  of  the 
larger  group.  A  great  modern  edu- 
cator has  said:  "It  is  the  business  of 
the  school  to  teach  the  child  to  do 
better  the  things  he  is  most  likely  to 
do  anyhow."  In  light  of  this  prin- 
ciple, the  secondary  school  program 
of  studies  must  be  conceived  and  op- 
erated so  as  to  enforce,  guide  and 
direct  the  activities  of  the  pupils 
both  within  the  school,  and  in  rela- 
tion to  other  educational  activities  in 
the  community. 

The  high  school  of  today  is  com- 
parable to  the  college  of  yesterday. 


PERPETUAL  THANKSGIVING 

Someone  has  well  said  that  instead  of  having  only  one 
Thanksgiving  Day  in  a  year,  we  ought  to  have  one  day  into 
which  our  we  should  crowd  all  our  complaints  and  make  all 
the  others  thanksgiving  days. — Selected. 
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DEATHS  FROM  RABIES 

(N.  C.  Health  Bulletin) 


If  you  are  one  of  those  persons 
who  believe  there  is  no  such  disease 
as  rabies,  read  the  following  from 
the  Health  Bulletin  from  the  North 
Carolina   State   Board   of  Health: 

"Reports  come  along  every  day  de- 
scribing the  occurrence  of  rabies  in 
different  sections  of  the  country.  The 
Westchester  (New  York)  Health 
Department  reports  a  recent  death 
of  a  child  from  rabies  in  New  York 
City.  Tihe  headline  describing  this 
death  was  entitled,  "A  Martyr  to  Bad 
Citizenship."  The  headline  is  a  good 
one.  That  is  exactly  what  it  is. 
There  are  individuals  in  North  Caro- 
lina, as  well  as  other  states,  who  still 
claim  that  there  is  no  such  disease  as 
rabies,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it 
causes  the  deaths  of  about  one  hun- 
dred people  in  the  United  States  ev- 
ery year,,  according  to  Science  News 
Letter.  The  bad  citizenship  part 
comes  in  through  the  custom  toler- 
ated by  public  opinion  which  permits 
stray  dogs,  or  any  kind  of  dogs,  to 
roam  at  large,  among  children  es- 
pecially, without  any  control  whatev- 
er. 

"No  dog  should  be  allowed  off  its 


master's  premises  unless  it  is  se- 
curely muzzled  or  unless  it  is  accom- 
panied by  its  master,  who  should 
have  the  dog  under  control  at  all 
times.  If  such  a  policy  were  follow- 
ed, rabies  would  disappear  from  this 
land.  Only  recently  a  near  neigh- 
bor of  the  editor  who  owned  a  large 
German  police  dog — an  exceedingly 
dangerous  animal — but  who  kept  the 
animal  under  leash  on  his  premises 
most  of  the  time,  as  all  good  citizens 
should  do,  was  bitten  by  a  rabid  dog 
which  strayed  by  the  premises  at 
night.  All  of  the  family,  consisting 
of  five  members,  were  exposed  to  the 
infection,  and  all  of  them  have  had 
to  submit  to  the  very  painful  Pas- 
teur treatment.  It  has  resulted  in 
much  anxiety  in  the  community,  es- 
pecially among  the  families  having 
young  children  members,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  tbe  great  distress  of  the  fam- 
ily involved.  Some  irresponsible 
character  allowed  his  dog  to  roam 
around  the  country  and  was  respon- 
sible for  this  serious  trouble.  It  is 
nothing  but  bad  citizenship,  and 
there  should  be  some  way  to  deal  se- 
verely with   such  citizens." 


It  is  a  proverbial  expression  that  every  man  is  the  maker 
of  his  own  fortune,  and  we  usually  regard  it  as  implying  that 
every  man,  by  his  folly  or  wisdom,  prepares  good  or  evil  for 
himself.  But  we  may  view  it  in  another  light:  namely,  that 
we  may  so  accommodate  ourselves  to  disappointments  of  Prov- 
idence as  to  be  happy  in  our  lot,  whatever  may  be  its  priva- 
tions.— Wilhelm  Von  Humboldt. 
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THE  FIRST  THANKSGIVINNG 


By  Wouter 

We  usually  think  of  the  first 
Thanksgiving  as  a  solemn  and  ser- 
ious occasion,  and  so  it  was  so  far  as 
the  religious  ceremonies  were  con- 
cerned. But  there  was  another 
phase  of  the  first  Thanksgiving  that 
was  somewhat  humorous,  and  yet,  at 
one  stage  of  the  celebration.  threat- 
ened to  become  tragic. 

Late  in  October,  1621,  the  harvest 
was  gathered  at  the  Plymouth  set- 
tlement. Five  months  before,  twen- 
ty acres  of  maize,  or  Indian  corn, 
had  been  planted.  This  grain  was 
unknown  to  the  white  man,  but,  upon 
the  advice  of  Chief  Massasoit,  it  was 
planted  in  the  hope  of  a  harvest. 
When  at  last  a  good  crop  was  gath- 
ered, the  settlers  were  filled  with 
joy.  For  many  days  they  had  car- 
ried big  baskets,  piled  high  with 
ears  of  corn,  into  the  storehouse. 
They  were  assured  of  sufficient  food 
for  the  long  winter  months  that  lay 
ahead. 

In  deep  appreciation  for  what  the 
Indian  chief  had  done  in  supplying 
the  seed  for  the  crop,  Governor  Brad- 
ford invited  Massasoit  and  the  chief 
men  of  his  tribe  to  a  thanksgiving 
celebration.  There  was  a  double  pur- 
pose in  the  event.  It  was  intended 
to  manifest  gratitude  to  God  for  hav- 
ing crowned  the  labors  of  the  little 
colony  with  success,  and  to  show  ap- 
preciation to  their   Indian  neighbors. 

Governor  Bradford.  Captain  Miles 
Standish,  and  Elder  Brewster,  the 
three  leaders  of  Plymouth  Colony, 
had  planned  a  modest  celebration. 
They  had  made  preparations  to  pro- 


Van  Garrett 

vide  a  tasty  meal  for  their  guests. 
But  they  never  dreamed  what  was 
going  to  happen;  they  knew  little 
about  Indian  customs.  When  the  In- 
dians appeared,  in  response  to  their 
ivitation,  the  little  settlement  was 
thrown  into  fear  and  confusion. 

A  virtual  army  of  Indians  had  ac- 
cepted the  invitation.  There  were 
more  than  ninety  brave  warriors  lin- 
ed up  behind  Chief  Massasoit,  and  in 
addition  there  were  hundreds  of 
squaws  and  maidens  and  children. 

What  was  to  be  done?  The  little 
colony  numbered  exactly  eighteen 
people;  there  were  only  seven  dwell- 
ings and  four  other  buildings.  How 
could  this  little  group  feed  and  en- 
tertain such  a  mob  of  Indians?  It 
became  a  serious  problem;  these 
guests  must  not  be  offended.  The 
very  existence  of  the  colony  depend- 
ed upon  the  good  will  and  friendship 
of  their  Indian  neighbors. 

The  day  before,  several  men  had 
gene  out  on  the  ocean  in  their  crude 
boat,  and  had  caught  codfish,  had- 
dock, halibut,  and  lobster.  The  catch 
had  been  a  good  one,  but  not  nearly 
sufficient  to  feed  such  an  army  of 
guests.  If  the  white  settlers  were 
to  feed  the  Indians,  they  must  needs 
use  up  the  entire  crop  of  corn.  If 
they  used  the  corn,  then  what  would 
become  of  them  during  the  coming 
winter?  It  was  a  perplexed  trio 
that  prepared  to  welcome  their 
guests. 

Great  preparation  had  been  made 
to  ertertav.  Chief  2-l\-:a- X.  A  pa- 
vilion had  been  set  up  in  the  settle- 
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ment,  and  a  green  rug  had  been 
spread  for  the  royal  visitor.  Gover- 
nor Bradford  decided  to  go  through 
with  his  plans,  as  best  he  could,  and 
await  developments.  So  he  ordered 
Captain  Miles  Standish  to  escort  the 
chief  to  the  pavilion,  while  he  hur- 
ried into  the  house  to  dress  for  the 
ordeal. 

Captain  Standish,  in  his  uniform 
and  his  sword  made  an  impressive 
picture  as  he  escorted  Massasoit  to 
the  seat  of  honor.  The  royal  guest 
was  dressed  in  all  the  splendor  of  an 
Indian  chief,  and  he  seated  himself 
with  great  dignity,  to  await  the  com- 
ing of  Bradford. 

Standish,  having  provided  for  the 
guest,  hurried  away  to  escort  the 
governor  to  the  pavilion.  In  a  few 
minutes,  he  appeared  around  the  side 
of  the  armory,  and  the  picture 
which  the  waiting  chief  saw  made  a 
deep  impression  on  him.  Governor 
Bradford  was  being  escorted  on  one 
side  by  the  dashing  Standish  and  on 
the  other  by  the  dignified  Elder 
Brewster.  Behind  them  came  the 
musketeers,  with  fife  and  drum. 
Bradford  has  a  sword  at  his  side,  a 
plumed  hat  on  his  head,  and  wore  a 
long  cloak. 

Never  did  two  kings  greet  each 
other  with  more  dignity  and  with 
greater  splendor  than  did  Governor 
Bradfor  greet  Chief  Massasoit. 
While  the  procession  was  small,  it 
was  exceedingly  impressive,  and  it 
touched  the  heart  of  Massasoit. 

Knowing  something  of  the  customs 
of  the  Indians,  Bradford  ordered  a 
special  delicacy  for  the  visiting 
chief.  A  dish  of  thick  stew,  made 
from  mallard  duck,  was,  brought  and 


placed   in   the   hands   of      Massasoit. 
The  chief  ate  it  with  great  relish. 

After  Massasoit  had  eaten,  Gover- 
nor Bradford  spoke  of  the  prepara- 
tions that  had  been  made.  The  orig- 
inal plan  had  called  for  a  three  days' 
celebration,  but  he  trembled  as  he 
though  of  feeding  his  guests  for 
three  days.  The  wise  old  chief  saw 
the  situation,  however,  and  took 
matters    into   his   own  hands. 

The  forest  around  Plymouth  was 
filled  with  game.  His  braves  were 
dispatched  on  a  hunting  expedition, 
and  in  a  short  time  were  back  with 
dozens  of  wild  turkeys.  Strong 
squaws  and  maidens  carried  them  in 
through  the  gate  of  the  settlement 
and  laid  them  on  the  pavilion. 

The  new  plans  were  made,  and 
Chief  Massasoit  helped  to  make 
them.  The  Indians  were  to  return 
to  the  hill  opposite  where  they  would 
encamp  for  the  night.  Each  morn- 
ing the  white  men  and  the  redskins 
were  to  meet  in  the  settlement,  and 
spend  the  day  in  celebration.  Be- 
fore the  chief  left  for  the  night,  he 
inquired  if  the  colonists  had  any 
venison  on  hand.  When  they  an- 
swered in  the  negative,  he  sent  out 
his  braves  for  deer. 

Early  the  next  morning  the  In- 
dians brought  deer,  and  more  tur- 
keys. At  dawn  the  colonists  were 
up  and  astir.  The  eighteen  white 
persons  divided  themselves  into 
cooks,  fire  builders,  and  laborers,  and 
preparation  went  forward  for  the 
great  meal  at  noon. 

When  the  first  meal  was  ready, 
Captain  Standish  sounded  a  noisy 
gong.  Every  Indian,  man,  woman, 
and  child,  hurried  to  the  feast.  They 
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were  hungry,  and  they  ate  with 
great  gusto.  They  gorged  them- 
selves on  the  white  man's  cooking. 
And  when  they  could  eat  no  more 
they  grunted  their  satisfaction. 

Ever  since  the  white  man  had 
come  to  Plymouth  the  Indians  had 
looked  upon  his  food  as  a  most  de- 
sirable article.  Day  after  day.  hun- 
gry Indians  appeai'ed  and  begged  for 
something  to  eat.  Since  food  was 
scarce  at  Plymouth,  this  begging  be- 
came a  serious  problem.  The  colo- 
nists did  not  wish  to  offend  the  In- 
dian beggars,  because  they  themsel- 
ves were  at  the  mercy  of  the  Indians. 
So  these  feasts,  at  this  first  thanks- 
giving, were  a  treat  to  the  redskins. 

The  celebration  lasted  three  days, 
and  they  were  many  feasts;  the  In- 
dians enjoyed  them  to  the  utmost. 
As  the  celebration  proceeded  they 
became  more  friendly.  Massasoit 
and  a  few  of  his  favorite  braves 
were  given  a  boat  ride  on  the  ocean, 
and  they  were  delighted  with  the  ex- 
perience. 

During  the  second  day  of  the  cele- 
bration, Governor  Bradford  put  on  a 
military  demonstration.  Captain 
Miles  Standish  brought  out  his  army, 
and  they  marched  and  counter- 
marched. The  army  was  small,  it  is 
true,  but  the  Indians  were  impressed, 
in  sjpite  of  its  size.  The  drum  and 
fife  were  fascinating  to  the   Indians, 


and  they  were  spell-bound  with  the 
counter-marching. 

After  the  military  parade,  the  In- 
dians wanted  to  show  their  prowess. 
So  they  put  on  a  demonstration  with 
the  bow  and  arrow.  After  they  had 
shown  their  feats  of  markmanship, 
they  started  some  Indian  games. 
There  were  feats  of  strength,  and 
competitive  games,  and  contests  of 
many  kinds.  These  activities  filled 
the  hours  with  fun,  and  created  a 
good  fellowship.  And  it  sharpened 
the  appetites  of  the  Indians  for  the 
next  meal. 

The  Indian  lived  on  a  simple  fare; 
he  knew  little  variety  of  food.  One 
of  his  keenest  pleasures  was  to  taste 
the  many  varieties  of  food  the  white 
man  prepared,  and  during  the  three 
days  there  was  a  great  variety. 
There  were  fish,  lobsters,  clams, 
venison,  geese,  turkeys  and  ducks; 
and  there  were  as  many  helpings  as 
the  hungry  Indians  wished. 

After  three  days  the  celebration 
ended,  and  the  Indians  left  for  home, 
with  great  ceremony.  In  the  simple 
minds  of  the  children  of  the  forest, 
a  great  respect  has  been  generated 
for  the  little  colony  at  Plymouth. 
During  the  long  winter  months,  when 
the  little  group  of  white  men  had 
difficut  problems  to  solve,  the  friend- 
ship of  Chief  Massasoit  and  his  In- 
dians served  them  well. 


Many  people  spend  their  time  trying  to  find  the  hole  where 
sin  got  into  the  world.  If  two  men  break  through  the  ice  in 
a  mill  pond,  they  had  better  hunt  for  some  good  hole  to  get 
out,  rather  than  get  into  a  long  argument  about  the  hole 
through  which  they  fell  in. — Josh  Billings. 
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LIFE  OF  STONEWALL  JACKSON  AND  HIS 
MILITARY  CAREER 

By  Sidney  O'Briant 

This  is  one  of  the  U.  D.  C.  prize  essays,  written  by  Sidney  O'briant,  who  is 
making  a  good  record  in  the  school  department,  in  the  seventh  girade.  It  is 
with  a  degree  of  great  satisfaction  to  say  our  boys,  with  the  right  impetus  al- 
ways respond  and  make  good. 


Thomas  Jonathan  Jackson,  better 
known  as  Stonewall  Jackson,  was 
born  in  Clarksburg,  Virginia,  which 
is  now  West  Virginia,  on  January 
21,  1824.  He  finished  high  school 
and  after  spending  four  years  at 
West  Point  Military  Academy,  he 
graduated  in  1846.  Soon  after  this 
he  served  as  lieutenant  in  the  war 
with  Mexico.  In  1851  he  became  a 
professor  in  the  Virginia  Military 
Institute,  Lexington,  Virginia.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  War  of  Seces- 
sion, he  received  a  colonel's  commis- 
sion in  the  Confederate  army  and 
was  placed  in  command  at  Harper's 
Ferry.  He  rose  rapidly  in  the  ranks, 
serving  the  grades  of  brigadier-gen- 
eral, major-general  and  lieutenant- 
general.  His  valley  campaign  in 
May  and  June,  1862,  has  frequently 
been  likened  to  Bonaparte's  campaign 
in  Italy.  Stonewall  Jackson  has  been 
regarded  as  Lee's  greatest  lieuten- 
ant. 

In  the  first  part  of  the  War  of  Se- 
cession, when  the  Confederate  army 
was  being  driven  back.,  the  incident 
occurred  that  gave  the  name  of 
Stonewall  to  Thomas  Jonathan  Jack- 
son, a  Confederate  general  soon  to 
become  famous.  Jackson's  troops  oc- 
cupied a  rear  line,  presenting  an  un- 
broken front.  "They're  beating  us 
back,"  exclaimed   General  Bee.  "Well, 


sir,"  calmly  replied  Jackson,  "we  will 
give  them  the  bayonet."  Turning  to 
the  retreating  soldiers,  Bee  called 
out,  "There's  Jackson  standing  like 
a  stone  wall."  Immediately  the  cry 
passed  from  man  to  man,  "Stonewall 
Jackson!  Stonewall  Jackson!"  The 
Confederates  rallied  under  the  mag- 
ic name,  a  name  by  which  Jackson 
has  ever  since  been  known  the  world 
over. 

Jackson  had  been  stationed  with  a 
small  Confederate  force  in  the  Shen- 
nandoah  Valley,  which  is  in  the 
western  part  of  Virginia,  to  protect 
Richmond  from  an  attack  from  the 
rear.  By  rapid  marches  and  by  at- 
tacking before  they  could  unite 
against  him.  Jackson  had  defeated 
one  Federal  army  after  another.  The 
dispersion  of  the  Federal  troops  in 
the  valley  left  the  way  open  to  Wash- 
ington. There  was  consternation  in 
the  North,  for  it  was  feared  that 
Jackson  would  capture  the  Federal 
capital.  Some  of  the  Northern  states 
called  out  the  militia.  McDowell's 
army.,  which  was  on  its  way  to  re- 
inforce McClellan,  was  hurried  back 
to  defend  Washington.  But  it  was 
no  part  of  the  Confederate  plan  for 
Jackson  to  capture  Washingoin,  as 
he  could  not  have  held  the  city  even 
if  he  had  captured  it.  Jackson  join- 
ed Lee   in  time  to  take   part  in  the 
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campaign  against  McClellan.  Before 
a  month  had  passed  by,  Jackson  had 
marched  four  hundred  miles,  fought 
six  battles  and  many  skirmishes, 
captured  many  thousand  prisoners 
and  a  large  amount  of  supplies. 

He  defeated  three  armies,  had  for 
the  time  freed  Richmond  of  danger 
from  the  rear,  and  had  prevented 
McDowell  from  joining  forces  with 
McClellan.  The  armies  that  Jack- 
son had  defeated  in  the  Shennandoah 
Valley  had  been  united  near  Wash- 
ington and  placed  under  the  com- 
mand of  General  Pope. 

Just  before  the  great  battle  around 
Richmond  in  which  these  troops  took 
part,  Jackson  astonished  both  ar- 
mies by  the  dash  and  genius  of  his 
campaign  in  the  valley  of  Virginia. 
His  troops,  called  from  the  swiftness 
of  their  marches,  "foot-cavalry",  won 
battle  after  battle  and  put  new  life 
in  the  Southern  armies.  Kirkland's 
twenty-first  regiment  and  Colonel 
R.  W.  Wharton's  sharp-shooters 
were  the  only  North  Carolinians  who 
shared  in  these  battles. 

On  June  26,  1862,  the  great  battle 
in  front  of  the  Confederate  capital 
began.  General  Lee,  with  82,000 
men,  was  now  ready  to  move  against 
McClellan's  army,  which  numbered 
about  100,000  men.  At  Mechanics- 
ville,  General  A.  P.  Hill,  without 
waiting  for  Jackson's  flank  attack, 
rushed  against  the  Federal  works 
and  was  driven  back  with  a  great 
loss,.  The  next  morning  General 
Porter,  who  commanded  the  Federals 
north  of  the  Chickahominy  River, 
found  Jackson  on  his  flank.  He  then 
occurred  one  of  the  fiercest  battles  of 
the  year  for  the  Confederates  under 


Jackson.  At  the  end  of  this  battle 
the  Confederates  came  out  on  top. 
In  a  few  weeks'  fighting  they  had 
saved  Richmond;  captured  52  can- 
nons, 27,000  muskets,  10,000  prsion- 
ers,  and  vas,t  amount  of  supplies. 

At  Cedar  Mountain  Jackson  de- 
feated part  of  Pope's  army.  General 
Lee  then  directed  Jackson  to  move 
to  Pope's  rear,  and  there  throw  his 
men  between  the  Federals  and  the 
city  of  Washington.  At  the  same 
time  Lee  himself  moved  to  join  the 
stirring  Jackson.  After  capturing 
Manassas  and  destroying  immense 
quantities  of  Federal  stores,  Jackson 
di/ew  up  his  men  on  the  plains  of 
fell  back  to  Cold  Harbor.  There 
Manassas  on  the  28th  day  of  August, 

1862,  there  to  await  the  arrival  of 
his  chief. 

Hooker,  a  Federal  general,  had 
crossed  the  Potomac  River  and  had 
taken  a  position  at  Chancellorsville, 
preparatory  to  attacking  Lee,  but 
Lee,  not  waiting  for  the  attack,  ad- 
vanced upon  Hooker  and  inflicted  a 
severe  defeat.  The  battle  lasted  two 
days;.  May  2nd  and  3rd.  Great  was 
the  victory  for  the  Confederates,  but 
they  had  paid  dearly  for  it,  for  they 
had  los,t  Stonewall  Jackson,  who  had 
been  killed  by  his  own  men  through 
mistake. 

General  Jackson's  wounds  led  to 
his  death  just  after  his  greatest 
victory.  His  death  was  a  loss  be- 
yond repair.  His  troops  followed 
him  with  loving  trust,  and  his 
foes  admired  as  much  as  they  feared 
him.  He  ditd  near  the  battlefield  at 
Chancellorsville,    Virginia,     May     10 

1863,  at  the  age  of  39  years. 
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THANKSGIVING 


(The  Rock 

The  fifth  year  of  the  depression  is 
now  behind  us.  If  it  is  true  that 
"history  repeats  itself"  then  we  can 
lift  up  our  chins,  because  the  last 
great  depression,  brought  on  by  the 
Civil  War,  lasted  five  years  and  then 
gave  way  to  an  era  of  prosperity. 
"Planted  deeply  within  each  one  of 
us  is  a  G)d-given  thing  for  which 
we  have  abundant  reason  to  offer  up 
thank?,  on  Thanksgiving  Day  1934, 
or  any  other  year.  It  is  hope — "the 
thing  that  lures  us  on  from  dust  to 
dignity.  From  moments  of  near  de- 
spair to  determination.  It  g'ives  us 
an  ever  new  grip  on  life  and  its  af- 
fairs. It  cheers  our  courage  and 
lightens  our  labor.  It  befriends  us, 
and  befriends  us  most  when  we  nped 


Review) 

it  most.  In  all  our  planning,  in  all 
efforts  to  make  plansi  come  true,- hope 
inspires  us.  It  is  the  vital  spirit  in 
all  endeavor."  Some  one  with  a  vis- 
ion wrote  these  lines.  Without  hope 
life  would  not  be  worth  living.  Hope 
has  sustained  the  nation  and  its  peo- 
ple in  these  five,  trying  years.  Hope 
is  the  keynote  our  President  sounded 
to  the  recent  American  Banker's.  As- 
sociation, when  he  encouraged  the 
people  to  have  confidence  in  the 
Lanks  and  banks  to  have  confidence 
in  the  people.  Hope,  that  the  turn- 
ing point  in  business  has  been  pass- 
ed and  better  days  are  ahead.  For 
hope  we  may  well  thank  God.  In 
faith  and  hope  let  us  lay  the  founda- 
tions deep  and  build  them  strong. 


TOGETHER 

Stand  off  by  yourself  with  your  dreaming. 

And  all  of  your  dreams  are  vain ; 
No  grandeur  of  soul  or  spirit 

Can  man  by  himself  attain ; 
It  is  willed  we  shall  dwell  as  brothers, 

As  brothers  then  we  must  toil ; 
We  must  act  with  a  common  purpose 

As  we  work  in  a  common  soil ; 
And  each  who  would  see  accomplished 

The  dreams  that  he's  proud  to  own, 
Must  strive  for  the  goal  with  his  fellows, 

For  no  man  can  do  it  alone. 


— Edgar  A.  Guest. 
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WHERE  THE  BIBLE  GOES 

(News  Bulletin,  American  Bible  Society) 


As  an  illustration  of  the  fact  that 
there  are  still  many  homes  in  the 
United  States  without  Bibles  one  of 
the  workers  of  the  American  Bible 
Society  reported  that  out  of  7,  646 
families  which  he  visited  during  1933 
he  found  2,953  having  no  Bible — al- 
most forty  per  cent.  In  a  western 
state  one  family  admitted  that  for 
four  generations  they  had  been  with- 
out a  Bible.  When  we  remember 
that  more  than  one-half  the  world 
lives  in  Bibleless  homes  the  necessity 
laid  upon  Christian  forces  for  furn- 
ishing the  Word  of  God  is  at  once  ap- 
parent. 

The  American  Bible  Society  faces 
many  publication  problems  in  supply- 
ing Scriptures  annually  in  from  150 
to  175  different  languages.  When 
Scriptures  are  needed  for  a  remote 
tribe  the  edition  will  likely  involve 
special  technical  processes.  The  de- 
mand for  Penny  Portions  at  times  is 
so  great  that  editions  of  a  million  or 
more  are  printed  at  one  time.  Fre- 
quently publications  must  be  in  two 
languages  in  parallel  columns. 

The  erection  and  dedication  dur- 
ing 1933  of  new  modern  Bible  Houses 
in  Rio  de  Janerio  and  Tokyo  will  aid 
the  American  Bible  Society  in  in- 
creasing interest  in  Bible  work  in 
these  two  countries. 

In  crossing  an  altitude  of  14,000 
feet  in  Peru  a  colporteur  of  the 
American  Bible  Society,  Don  Pedro 
Diaz,  siuffc-red  so  much  from  exposure 
that  hands  and  face  were  swollen  and 
blackened  and  his  lips  broken  so  that 
for  a  day  or  two  he  could     scarcely 


open  his  mouth.  "But,*'  he  reported 
"I  circulated  the  Word  in  many  plac- 
es which  have  never  been  visited  by 
an  evangelical  missionary  or  .colpor- 
teur and  most  of  the  others  were  only 
visited  once  by  a  colporteur  more 
than  thirty  years  ago." 

Scientific  invention  and  progress 
are  now  helping  to  take  the  Bible 
where  formerly  it  went  under  great 
difficulties  if  at  all.  The  radio  is  now 
being  used  for  a  half  hour  weekly  in 
Shanghai  to  broadcast  the  Scrip- 
tures and  to  describe  Bible  Society  ac- 
tivities. A  few  evenings  before 
Christmas  members  of  the  Agency 
staff  read  the  the  story  of  Jesus' 
birth  over  the  radio  in  seven  lan- 
guages and  dialects.  In  eastern  Bo- 
livia and  Peru  new  government  roads 
opened  up  territories  formerly  iso- 
lated and  dangerous  for  travel.  Cars 
can  now  penetrate  from  the  Pacific 
to  the  higland^  of  Central  Peru, 
crossing  the  Andes  at  an  altitude  of 
15,000  feet. 

A  few  less  than  3,000  volumes  of 
Scriptures  for  the  blind,  furnished  at 
the  special  price  of  twenty-five  cents 
a  volume,  although  costing  from  $2 
to  $8  a  volume,  were  distributed 
from  the  Bible  House  in  New  "York 
City  last  year  in  seven  different  em- 
bossed systems.  The  American  Bible 
Society  is  in  its  ninety-ninth  year  of 
supplying  embossed  Scriptures  to  the 
blind. 

A  growing  interest  in  the  Bible 
among  the  25,0 JO  Indians  in  the  Pa- 
cific coast  states  has  been  reported  to 
the   American   Bible   Society   by      its 
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Pacific   agency.     It   has   long   been    a  a  marked  encouragement  in  a  reading 

question    among   thes^    Indians   as   to  of  it. 

whether  the  Bible  was  a  real  religi-  Most  of  the  younger  people     read 

ous    help   to    them.     They    recognized  the   Bible   in   English   but     the  older 

the  Bible  as  the  white  man's  Book  and  generation  want  the  Scriptures  in  the 

they  feared  it  would  destroy  their  old  language       they       understand.       The 

and    cherished     Indian     culture;     but  American    Bible    Society  has    printed 

they   have    come   to    believe   that   the  some  part  of  the  Bible  in  fifteen  In- 

Bible  teaches  a  forward-looking     re-  dian      dialects      spoken      throughout 

ligion   and   possesses   the   promise    of  America, 
life  that  they  seek,  so  there  has  been 


THE  JOY  OF  GIVING 

The  cycle  has  made  its  final  turn, 
The  laborer  bends  with  his  load, 

The  rich  with  righteousness  burn, 
Essentially  now,  the  poor  they  burn. 

To  balance  the  wheel  with  groans, 
Of  the  crushed,  advising  the  poor, 

Empty  parlance,  continued  moans, 
How  long  can  they  endure. 

So  their  spokesman  on  the  air, 

Bloated  with  millions  gained, 
Through  lives  of  workers,  dared, 

By  words,  brazen ;  unashamd. 

"As  one  man,  what  can  I  do? 

When  millions  now  walk  the  streets, 
Then  down  the  gauntlet  he  threw, 

"Give,  give  charity,  alms,  I  entreat." 

Words  of  Solomon,  suavely  spoken, 
Bids  the  poor  to  help  the  poor, 

Pledges,  oaths;  everything  broken, 
God — how  long  can  we  endure? 

— A.  S.  Home. 
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THE  DETOUR  ON  THE  HIGHWAY  TO 
THANKSGIVING 

By  Blanche  Gertrude  Robbins 


Polly  Primrose  felt  a  curious 
lump  tighten  her  throat  as  she  read 
the  letter  in  Grandma  Holly's  cramp- 
ed handwriting.  Grandma's  heart 
was  as  big  as  the  rambling,  old  farm- 
house where  Polly  had  lived  all  her 
life  till  she  had  come  to  Willowbrook 
school. 

"Don't  forget  to  come  home,  Polly 
dear,  if  it  is  only  for  Thanksgiving 
Day,"  grandma  had  written.  "Bring 
a  half  dozen  of  your  young  friends 
from  the  school  if  you  want  company. 
There  are  a  couple  of  turkeys  strut- 
ting around  the  yard,  trying  every 
chance  they  get  to  give  your  grand- 
father the  go-by.  And  you  know 
these  old  hands  of  mine  can  whip  to- 
gether a  hundred  pumpkin  pies  in  a 
hurry,  if  need  be.  Your  grandfath- 
er says  if  Pooiy  doesn't  get  home 
from  the  school  for  Thanksgiving, 
the  turkeys  will  strut  around,  and 
I'm  sure  I  won't  have  the  heart  to 
bake  up  ahead.  Two  lone,  old  folks 
like  we  be  wouldn't  be  doing  much 
celebrating,  you  see — " 

Polly  Primrose  had  not  quite  de- 
cided yet  about  the  trip  home  to 
grandfather's  for  Thanksgiving.  It 
might  not  be  difficult  to  get  up  a  par- 
ty of  young  folk  from  the  girls'  and 
boys'  schools  of  Willowbrook,  the 
exclusive  suburb  of  the  city. 
But  the  farmhouse  was  so  hope- 
lessly old-fashioned  in  compari- 
son with  the  boarding  schools  and 
the  homes  of  the  boys  and  girls  in 
the  neighborhood.       Polly  had  never 


before  realized  how  very  old-timey 
was  the  Holly  Homestead,  until  an 
acquaintance,  befriended  by  her  fa- 
ther on  the  high  seas,  had  found  a 
niche  for  Polly  in  the  school  of  cul- 
ture. It  had  been  like  fairyland  to 
the  girl  of  the  country,  and  her  be- 
ing, ever  respondent  beauty,  had  de- 
lighted in  the  homes  of  her  school 
friends  whom  she  had  been  privi- 
leged to  visit  over  the  week-ends. 

"I  would  never,  never  dare  ask 
Mildred  Cox  or  Peggy  Scott  to  spend 
a  Thanksgiving  Day  at  Holly  Home- 
stead," murmured  Polly,  recalling 
the  fashionable  apartments  where 
these  two  girls  had  entertained  par- 
ties of  the  school  folks.  "Besides, 
there  would  not  be  excitement  enough 
at  Holly  Homestead,  three  miles 
from  the  village  and  so  far  back 
from  the  road — just  the  loneliest 
place  you   could  imagine." 

"Polly,  Folly  Primrose,  it  has  real- 
ly and  truly  come  to  pass,"  a  joyful 
voice  broke  in  upon  Polly's  musing, 
and  a  girl  with  cheeks  like  poppies, 
came  on  the  run  across  the  school- 
room. 

"The  invitation  has  come  from 
Colonel  Deacon  for  Miss  Craig,  the 
head  mistress,  to  make  up  a  party  of 
a  dozen  young  folk,  who  do  not  live 
in  this  immediate  neighborhood,  to 
spend  Thanksgiving  Day  at  Castle- 
field,"  Barbara  Sills  broke  out  ex- 
citedly, adding:  '  'Colonel  Deacon's 
place  is  a  regular  park,  and  the  home 
a        mansion.        Thanksgiving        and 
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Christmas  Days  there  are  whole  vil- 
lages of  people  entertained  at  Castle- 
field — the  very  grandest  way.  And  to 
think  Willowbrook  is  remembered 
again  this  year!  We  mast  have 
minded  our  manners  well  last  year, 
or  we  would  not  have  been  invited 
again  this  year.  Miss  Craig  is  mak- 
ing up  the  list,  and  the  name  of  Polly 
Primrose  goes  with  Peggy  Scott, 
Mildred  Cox  and  your  humble  room- 
mate, Babs." 

Polly's  heart  was  fluttering  with 
excitement.  There  had  been  whis- 
pers that  such  a  parly  might  come 
to  pass,  but  Polly  had  not  dared 
dream  that  she  might  participate  in 
one  of  the  widely  advertised  Thanks- 
giving parties  of  Castlefield.  There 
would  be  the  twenty-mile  motor  ride 
in  the  crisp,  frosty  November  and 
the  stay  over  two  nights  in  the  man- 
sion of  Colonel  Deacon,  with  many 
interesting  folks  to  meet  around  the 
blazing  hearth  fires  and  groaning 
tables  of  the  far-famed  dining  room. 
Grandmother  Holly  would  not  want 
her  to  miss  the  jollification  of  Cas- 
tlefield, so  wonderful  was  it  in  com- 
parison with  the  loneliness  of  the 
farmhouse.  After  all,  this  party, 
proposed  by  Colonel  Deacon,  provid- 
ed an  answer  to  the  letter  that  she 
had  been  pondering. 

"I  must  write  to  Grandma  Holly 
this  very  night  and  tell  her  the  glo- 
rious news,"  declared  Polly,  as  Bar- 
bara and  she  urdressed  in  their  room, 
talking  excitedly  of  plans  for 
Thanksgiving. 

Late  into  the  night  their  pillows 
echoed  with  whispers,  and  there  was 
a  scramble  the  following  morning  to 
make    classes:    therefore,   the      letter 


that  Polly  had  written  to  Holly 
Homestead  lay  on  her  bookcase,  for- 
gotten and  unmailed.  It  was  the 
lecture  of  the  household  science 
teacher  to  which  Polly  hurried  that 
first  hour  of  the  morning,  and  Miss 
Standish  greeted  her  girls  with  a 
surprise. 

"We  are  going  to  play  homemak- 
ers  this  morning,  and  just  pretend 
that  we  are  busy  housewives  making 
ready  the  Thanksgiving  dinner,"  de- 
clared Miss  Standisjh.  "So  we  will 
journey  into  the  city  and  visit  the 
market  and  make  believe  that  we  are 
buying  turkey,  squash,  pumpkins 
and  all  the  'fixin's.'  " 

There  was  a  ripple  of  excitement 
that  ran  through  the  class,  scenting 
an  adventure  as  well  as  a  practical 
lesson  in  marketing,  this  vsit 
to  the  market  stalls  of  the  city. 
An  hour  later  Miss  Standish  mar- 
shaled her  class  of  girls  through  a 
row  of  gloriously  golden  pumpkins, 
her  teaching  apt  as  she  instructed 
the  girls  in  the  science  of  selection 
and  purchase.  The  novelty  of  com- 
ing in  contact  with  poultry  and  veg- 
etables made  its  appeal  to  the  girls 
of  the  fashionable  suburb,  and  with 
ecstatic  cries  of  delight  they  swoop- 
ed down  upon  the  farmers'  stalls. 

To  Polly  Primrose  there  was  noth- 
in  novel  in  the  display  of  the  mar- 
ket, but  the  sight  of  the  turkeys  and 
pumpkins  stirred  a  curious  sensation 
in  her  girlish  heart.  How  grandfa- 
ther always  reveled  in  chasing  the 
big  turkey  around  the  farmyard,  cap- 
turing him  for  grandmother  to  dress 
with  the  solicitude  she  would  have 
dressed  a  baby.  How  the  heart  of 
grandfather       had      exulted      as      he 
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brought  the  biggest  pumpkins  to  the 
kitchen,  and  grandmother's  face  had 
been  all  sunshine  as  she  popped  the 
pumpkin  pies  into  the  oven.  In  days 
gone  by,  there  had  been  many  merry 
Thanksgivings  in  the  old  Homestead- 

"If  I  do  not  go  home  for  this 
Thanksgiving,  they  will  not  be  chas- 
ing the  turkey  to  behead  or  cutting 
the  big,  yellow  pumpkins  up  for 
spicy  pies,"  murmured  Polly,  quite 
forgetting  the  lesson  that  Miss  Stan- 
dish  was  trying  to  impress  upon  her 
pupils. 

"They  will  be  just  the  very  lone- 
somest  people;  just  Grandfather  and 
Grandmother  Holly  at  the  table 
Thanksgiving  Day,  and,  like  as  not, 
grandma  will  be  frying  just  a  slice 
of  ham,  but  I  don't  believe  they  will 
be  so  very  hungry,"  and  Polly  fell  to 
comparing  the  lonesome  Thanksgiv- 
ing of  Holly  Homestead  with  the 
merry-making   of    Castlefield. 

She  was  not  quite  sure  whether  it 
was  the  prize  turkey  that  had  walk- 
ed into  the  market,  feathers  and  all, 
or  the  yellow  pumpkin  that  tumbled 
off  the  counter  and  begged  her  to 
pick  it  up  from  the  floor,  but,  before 
the  class  had  left  the  market,  Polly 
was  saying  to  Barbara  Sills :  "Babs, 
I  guess  I  would  have  a  happier 
Thanksgiving  if  I  went  home  to  help 
keep  grandfather  and  grandmother 
from  being  lonesome — " 

"Polly,  you  must  love  your  folks 
a  heap  to  sacrifice  a  Thanksgiving  at 
Castlefield,"  declared  Barbara,  but 
Polly  answered  never  a  word.  She 
was  feeling  thankful  enough  inside 
that  the  letter,  telling  about  the  an- 
ticipated joys  of  Castlefield,  had  not 
been  mailed  that  morning. 


Early  the  morning  preceding 
Thanksgiving  Day  Polly  Primrose 
journeyed  by  train  to  the  station, 
three  miles  from  Holly  Homestead, 
where  Grandfather  met  her  with  the 
old  white  mare.  It  was  a  mile  of 
the  roughest,  frozen  road  of  bubbles 
and  holes  that  ran  beyond  the  high- 
way, and  Grandfather  declared  that 
for  once  Polly  could  be  thankful 
that  old  Dolly  wasn't  a  "flivver." 

"The  road  for  five  miles  beyond 
cur  house  is  in  a  terrible  state,  and 
traffic  heavier  than  usual  over  it  be- 
cause of  the  detour,"  exclaimed 
Grandfather,  and  he  pointed  to  the 
barricaded  highway,  with  its  sign, 
"Detour."  "People  traveling  this 
way  have  to  go  five  miles  out  of  their 
way,  these  days,  while  the  highway 
is  being  repaired.  It  was  supposed  to 
to  have  been  in  readiness  for  Thanks- 
giving traffic,  but  there  was  some 
delay  which  held  them  up  the  last 
week." 

Then  Polly  caught  sight  of  Grand- 
mother's sunny,  wrinkled  face, 
wreathed  in  welcoming  smiles,  and 
just  for  the  moment  she  forgot  the 
disappointment  of  missing  the  treat 
at  Castlefield.  It  was  a  day  of 
glorious  preparation,  and  Polly  in- 
sisted that  every  blessed  bit  of  the 
turkey  and  a  whole,  big  pumpkin  be 
sacrificed  for  the  Thanksgiving  din- 
ner. 

"What  if  there  is  a  pantry  full  of 
left-overs,  they  will  fix  up  a  box  of 
'eats'  that  will  find  plenty  of  appre- 
ciation at  Willowbrook,"  laughed 
Polly,  gaily. 

It  was  in  the  dusk  of  early  evening 
that  Pollly  ran  down  to  the  cross- 
roads,   where    the   highway      crossed 
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the  Holly  road,  to  invite  the  little 
school  teacher  to  come  and  make 
merry  at  Thanksgiving  dinner.  There 
was  a  spitting  of  snow  in  the  air,  and 
Polly  shook  her  head;  a  snow  squall 
would  spoil  the  fun  of  heaps  of  folks. 
A  splendid  big  motor  was  running 
along  the  highway;  then,  at  sight  of 
the  blockade  and  the  warning  "De- 
tour," the  motor  came  to  a  halt,  and 
the  driver  sprang  to  the  ground. 

"Pardon  me,  Miss,  but  can  you  tell 
me  whether  this  detour  will  carry  us 
back  to  the  highway?"  he  questioned 
Polly,  adding,  "we  are  bound  for 
Castlefield,  some  ten  miles  farther 
along  the  highway — " 

"Castlefield!"  broke  in  Polly;  then 
as  the  light  of  the  motor  lamps  fell 
on  her  face,  a  series  of  excited  cries 
came  from  the  interior  of  the  motor. 

"Polly!     Polly  Primrose!" 

"The  Willowbrook  party,"  gasped 
Polly  in  utter  amazement,  as  a  half 
dozen  boys  and  girls  tumbled  out  to 
the  frozen  ground.  "Whatever  are 
you  doing  in  this  neighborhood  at 
this  hour  of  the  night?" 

"We  thought  we  were  on  the  high- 
way to  Thanksgiving,"  answered 
Barbara  Sills.  "We  have  had  a  series 
of  blowouts  that  belated  us  on  the 
trip  from  Willowbrook,  and  we  were 
anxious  to  make  Castlefield  before 
dark.  The  other  motor,  with  the  rest 
of  the  crowd,  is  just  behind  us.  Our 
driver  does  not  seem  acquainted  with 
this   road.     How   about  the   detour?" 

"It  means  an  extra  five-mile  trip 
to  take  the  detour,  but,  unfortunate- 
ly, there  is  no  highway  to  Thanks- 
giving tonight,"  returned  Polly,  ex- 
plaining the  condition  of  the  roads. 
"There  is  too  much  danger  for  a  big 


motor  to  try  making  the  trip  over 
this  detour  road,  for  it  is  full  of  bad 
holes.  By  morning  there  is  likely  to 
be  a  big  snowstorm,  and  then  the 
detour  road  will  be  impassable — " 

"Oh,  must  we  turn  back?" 
groaned  a  chorus  of  voices  from  in- 
side the  motor. 

Polly  Primrose  was  thinking  hard. 
There  was  little  possibility  that  the 
Willowbrook  school  guests  could  now 
reach  Castlefield  in  time  for  Thanks- 
giving celebration.  But  a  mile  up 
the  road  was  the  Holly  Homestead, 
big  and  hospitable,  and  a  bouncing, 
big  turkey  ready  to  pop  into  the  ov- 
en. Grandmother  and  Grandfather 
Holly  would  welcome  the  unbidden 
guests  with  open  arms,  and  perhaps 
the  hospitality  of  the  hosts  would 
cover  up  some  of  the  old-fashioned 
details  of  the  house. 

"Listen,  this  detour  will  take  you 
to  a  real  Thanksgiving  celebration," 
announced  Polly,  her  eyes  dancing. 
"Just  a  mile  up  the  road  you  will 
find  Holly  Homestead,  a  plump  tur- 
key and  a  dozen  pumpkin  pies — " 

"Polly  Primrosje,  you  mean  that 
your  grandfatherly  folks  will  take 
us  in?"  broke  in  Miss  Craig.  "Jump 
into  the  motor  and  show  the  driver 
the  detour,"  she  urged,  and  Polly 
sprang  in  through  the  door,  held  op- 
en  by  the  driver. 

A  few  minutes  later  Grandmother 
and  Granfather  Holly  were  being  in- 
troduced to  a  whole  kitchenful  of 
young  folks,  stranded  on  the  high- 
way to  Thanksgiving.  Grandmother 
flew  to  Thanksgiving.  Grandmother 
kin  custard  to  make  another  dozen 
pies,  and  Grandfather  hurried  to  the 
farmyard   in   pursuit   of   a   couple   of 
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chickens  to  keep  the  plump  turkey 
company. 

"Please,  won't  you  let  us  help 
make  the  Thanksgiving  dinner?"  en- 
treated Peggy  Scott,  of  the  fashion- 
able apartment.  "That  morning 
that  we  visited  the  market  with  the 
household  science  teacher,  I  was 
seized  with  the  greatest  longing  just 
to  cut  up  and  boil  down  one  of  those 
gorgeous  pumpkins — " 

"And  I  wanted  the  worst  way  to 
pick  the  turkey  with  his  feathers 
still  on,"  laughed  Barbara  Sills. 

Polly's  eyes  sparkled,  for  she  real- 
ized that  her  unbidden  guests  had 
found  their  own  entertainment  in 
helping  to  make  Thanksgiving  din- 
ner in  the  old  farm  house.  Before 
midnight  the  rough  roads  had  been 
buried  in  deep  snow,  and  Willow- 
brook  school  guests  were  captives  of 
the  Homestead. 

It  was  Thanksgiving  afternoon, 
the  merry  makers  gathered  around 
the  old  brick  fireplace,  popping  corn, 
when  Mildred  Cox  broke  out  excited- 
ly: "This  has  been  a  real  Thanksgiv- 
ing—a heap  jollier  than  we  ever 
could  have  enjoyed  at  Castlefield, 
where  you  have  to  keep   dressed  up 


and  mind  your  company  manners 
every  blessed  minute." 

"Yes,  I  am  the  thankfulest  ever 
that  the  highway  to  Thanksgiving 
at  Castlefield  was  closed,  and  we  had 
to  make  this  blessed  detour.  Holly 
Homestead  is  adorable — so  genuine 
and  full  of  old-timey  atmosphere; 
that  counts  in  Thanksgiving  and 
Christmas  celebrations,"  agreed  Bar- 
bara Sills. 

"I  am  the  thankfulest  ever  that 
Polly  Primrose  was  at  the  detour  on 
the  highway  to  Thanksgiving."  de- 
clared Peggy. 

"And  I'm  thankful  that  Polly 
Primrose  has  the  dearest  ever  grand- 
mother and  grandfather,"  exclaimed 
another. 

"I  can  never,  never  tell  you  how 
thankful  I  am  that  I  happened  to  be 
at  the  detour  on  the  highway  to 
Thanksgiving,  and  had  a  grandma 
and  grandpa  to  share  with  you,"  Pol- 
ly laughed  softly,  her  eyes  shining  as 
she  glanced  up  at  the  happy  faces  of 
Grandmother  and  Grandfather  Hol- 
ly, whose  cup  of  joy  was  running  ov- 
er, sharing  the  hospitality  of  Holly 
Homestead. 


I  try  to  fix  my  thought  on  the  good  that  is  in  every  soul,  and 
make  my  appeal  to  that,  and  the  plan  is  a  wise  one,  judged  by 
results.  It  secures  for  you  loyal  helpers,  worthy  friends,  gets 
the  work  done,  aids  digestion  and  tends  to  sleep  o'  nights.  I  do 
not  believe  in  governing  by  force  or  threat,  or  any  other 
form  of  coercion.  I  would  not  arouse  in  the  heart  of  any  of 
God's  creatures  a  thought  of  fear,  or  discord,  or  hate,  or  re- 
venge.    I  will  influence  men,  if  I  can,  but  only  by  aiding  them. 

— Elbert  Hubbard. 
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A  STORY  OF  PATHOS 

(Selected) 


To  be  told  at  the  end  of  a  year's 
effort  that  over  600  more  infants  un- 
der one  year  of  age  died  during  the 
first  seven  month  of  this  year  as 
compared  with  the  same  time  of  last 
year  is  discomforting  and  discourag- 
ing. 

Dr.  Cooper  tells  the  sad  story  be- 
low: 

"In  sorrow  and  disappointment  we 
have  to  record  that  there  has  been  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  deaths  re- 
ported of  babies  under  one  year  of 
age  for  every  month  in  the  year.  The 
increase  in  deaths  will  average  about 
20  per  cent  over  last  year. 

"Despite  the  information  dissemi- 
nated through  the  newspapers,  the 
schools,  and  by  the  health  depart- 
ments and  the  physicians,  preventa- 
ble deaths  of  infants  have  increased 
more  rapidly  this  year  than  at  any 
time  in  ten  years.  Should  the  pres- 
ent rate  of  increase  in  infant  deaths 
continue  for  a  few  more  years  there 
will  be  nobody  left  in  the  state  in  an- 
other generation  to  pay  the  bondhold- 
ers and  to  drive  over  our  good  roads. 

"Competent  observers  agree  that 
poverty  and  ignorance,  the  latter  so 


frequently  a  result  of  the  former,  is 
the  chief  cause  of  preventable  infant 
deaths. 

"Three  thousand  six  hundred  and 
ninety-three  homes  already  made 
desolate  this  year.  One  of  the  caus- 
es :  Three  or  four  generations  of 
undeserved  poverty  with  its  result- 
ant ignorance  and  misery.  And  yet 
the  State  of  North  Carolina  contrib- 
utes more  per  capita  in  cash  revenue 
to  the  Federal  Government  than  any 
other  state  in  the  Union.  Nearly 
twice  as  much  as  the  great  State  of 
New  York,  almost  four  times  as 
much  as  Massachusetts,  three  times 
as  much  as  Illinois,  much  more  than 
three  times  as  much  as  California, 
and  more  than  four  times  as  much  as 
Michigan.  Four  times  as  much  as 
Pennsylvania  and  more  than  four 
and  one-half  times  as  much  as  Ohio. 
Every  one  of  those  states  draws  tri- 
bute through  commerce  from  all  the 
earth.  Every  one  of  them  has,  per- 
sonal and  corporate  wealth  which 
far  overshadows  our  cigarette  and 
textile  industries.  But  we  pay  for 
the  fiddling,  and  we  are  paying  it 
v/ith  our  children's   blood." 


Father  Time  is  not  always  a  hard  parent,,  and,  though  he 
tarries  for  none  of  his  children,  often  lays  his  hand  lightly  up- 
on those  who  have  used  him  well,  making  them  old  men  and 
women  inexorably  enough,  but  leaving  their  hearts  and 
spirits  young  and  in  fair  vigor.  With  such  people  the  gray 
head  is  but  the  impression  of  the  old  fellow's  hand  in  giving 
them  his  blessing,  and  every  wrinkle  but  a  notch  in  the  quiet 
calendar  of  a  well-spent  life. — Charles  Dickens. 
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GOD  IN  OUR  AFFAIRS 


(Young 

Someone  the  other  day  called  at- 
tention to  a  modern  translation  of  a 
line  of  a  psalm.  He  said  it  helped 
him  and  his  congregation  to  carry- 
on  trustfully  and  hopefully  in  the 
midst  of  very  heavy  burdens.  He 
gave  from  memory  the  psfxlm  and  the 
verse,  and  quoted  the  words  he  had 
in  mind,  showing  he  had  been  think- 
ing about  them. 

The  words  that  have  been  cheer- 
ing him  so  much  are  found  in  the 
first  half  of  the  first  verse  of  psalm 
sixty-two,  and  are  taken  from  Mof- 
fatt's  tranlation.  They  read,,  "Leave 
it  all  quietly  to  God,  my  soul."  You 
will  agree  that  they  are  striking  and 
helpful  words.  We  may  not  know 
who  wrote  them,  but  we  are  reason- 
ably sure  that  whoever  he  was  he  had 
troubles;  of  his  own.     No  one  thinks 


Folks) 

and  talks  like  that  who  doesn't  have. 
We  are  not  to  suppose  the  psalm- 
ist meant  we  are  to  give  up  the  fight 
and  expect  God  to  take  over  the 
whole  care  of  us.  One  of  the  ways 
He  takes  care  of  us  is  to  teach  us  to 
take  particular  care  of  ourselves. 
The  psalmist's  words  are  not  intend- 
ed to  lessen  our  work,  but  to  remove 
our  worry.  There  are  some  things 
we  cannot  do,  and  those  we  are  to 
leave  quietly  with  God.  One  of  the 
things  that  break  us  down  is  to  try 
to  do  it  all  ourselves  and  forget  God. 
He  goes  before  us  and  follows  after, 
and  there  remains  much  of  the  bur- 
den for  Him  to  carry  when  we  have 
borne  all  we  can.  Worry  in  your 
life  and  mine  holds  the  place  God 
should  occupy.  Do  we  want  a  tur- 
bulent soul,  or  a  quiet  soul? 


THE  TIMES 

The  pessimist  is  always  down 

In  luck  and  business  too ; 
The  optimist  toils  bravely  on 

To  make  his  dream  come  true. 

Depression  and  discouragement 

Are  foes  to  real  success ; 
But  confidence  and  industry 

Bring  health  and  happiness. 

The  times  are  what  you  think  they  are, 

Good,  bad,  or  otherwise"; 
Your  mind  may  grovel  in  the  gloom, 

Or  soar  to  sunny  skies. 

i — Grenville  Kleiser^, 
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INSTITUTION  NOTES 


The  work  of  threshing  our  crop  of 
peas  has  just  been  completed  and 
about  210  bushels  of  peas  have  been 
stored  away  for  Winter  use.  This 
year's  crop  of  peas  was  nothing  like 
a  normal  yield  because  of  too  much 
wet  weathar  when  the  peas  were  in 
blossom. 


some  time  and  we  are  glad  to  see  it 
resumed.  In  addition  to  being  very 
beneficial  to  the  health  of  our  boys 
and  the  development  of  muscles,  it 
has  an  excellent  disciplinary  effect, 
teaching  them  to  obey  commands 
with   snap   and  vigor. 


Mr.  J.  L.  Query  has  taken  over  the 
hair-cutting  duties  at  the  Training 
School,  and  he  and  his  group  of 
youthful  tonsoria!  artists  are  busily 
engaged  in  the  work  of  giving  each 
one  of '  our  five  hundred  boys  a  neat 
hair  trim,  which  adds  greatly  to  their 
appearance. 


Mrs.  John  Honney  and  Mrs.  Eliza- 
beth Truitt.  of  West  Asheville,  visit- 
ed the  Training  School  last  Monday. 
After  being  shown  through  the  vari- 
ous departments,  these  ladies,  who 
are  very  much  interested  in  welfare 
work,  were  quite  enthusiastic  in  their 
praise  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
work  is  carried  on  here. 


Mr.  E.  F.  McCord,  assistant  direc- 
tor, and  Mr.  A.  B.  Wester,  of  the  Di- 
vision of  Purchase  and  Contract,  Ra- 
leigh, spent  last  Wednesday  morning 
at  the  Training  School.  While  here 
they  were  engaged  in  checking  up  on 
some  federal  tax  refunds  due  the 
School. 


The  farm  force  Toas  been  busy  for 
the  past  week  baling  lespedeza  hay, 
and  it  is  estimated  that  two  weeks 
more  will  be  required  to  complete 
this  task.  Our  barns  are  filled  to  ov- 
erflowing with  loose  hay,  which  was 
stored  away  in  excellent  condition, 
and  at  this  time  only  the  hay  placed 
in  stacks  in  the  fields  will  be  baled. 


It  is  quite  an  interesting  sight  as 
we  look  out  the  print  shop  window 
and  see  the  boys  going  through  their 
daily  setting-up  exercises.  This  oc- 
curs each  morning  and  afternoon, 
just  before  the  opening  of  the  school 
sessions  and  lasts  for  about  thirty 
minutes.  This  part  of  the  school 
program  had   been   discontinued      for 


Just  before  the  coming  of  the  first 
killing  frost  a  quantity  of  green  to- 
matoes was  gathered  and  they  were 
placed  in  storage  to  ripen.  Aside 
from  furnishing  our  cottages  from 
this  stock,  many  of  them  were  sold, 
the  sales  netting  the  School  about 
$75.00.     Our   farm   manager   informs 
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us   that   we   will   have    an    abundant 
supply  for  Thanksgiving. 


We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  J.  D. 
Kluttz,  Concord  newspaper  dealer, 
for  a  large  number  of  Sunday  papers 
delivered  to  the  School  for  the  past 
two  weeks.  Our  boys  are  very  fond 
of  the  comic  sheets,  and  the  sports 
and  magazine  sections  of  the  Sunday 
editions,  and  we  are  glad  to  learn 
that  Mr.  Kluttz  has  kindly  offered  to 
give  them  the  papers  he  has  left  ov- 
er each  week. 


Rev.  L.  C.  Baumgarner,  pastor  of 
St.  Andrews  Lutheran  Church,  Con- 
cord, conducted  the  service  at  the 
Training  School  last  Sunday  after 
noon.  For  the  Scripture  Lesson  he 
read  the  fourth  chapter  of  Esther.  In 
his  talk  on  "Opportunity''  Rev. 
Baumgarner  called  particular  atten- 
tion to  the  latter  part  of  Esther  4:14, 
"And  who  knoweth  whether  thou  art 
come  to  the  kingdom  for  such  a  time 
as  this?".  The  speaker  stated  that 
we  may  have  many  opportunities 
that  we  do  not  take  advantage  of, 
and  once  they  are  past,  will  not 
come  again  in  exactly  the  same  way. 

One  of  the  great  lessons  taught  in 
the  Book  of  Esther,  said  Rev.  Baum- 
garner, is  opportunity,  and  the  im- 
portance of  accepting  an  opportuni- 
ty to  do  good  when  it  is  offered  to  us. 

Esther  had  come  from  poverty  to 
the  exalted  position  of  queen.  Her 
cousin,  Mordecai.  had  committed  an 
offense     against    a    member     of     the 


court.  This  was  serious,,  and  be- 
cause of  this  offense,  there  was  dan- 
ger of  not  only  Mordecai,  but  the  en- 
tire Jewish  race  being  wiped  out. 
Mordecai  appealed  to  Queen  Esther 
to  go  to  the  king  and  make  a  request 
that  he  and  the  Jewish  people  might 
be  saved,  saying,  "Who  knows  but 
what  you  were  placed  in  your  high 
position  as  queen  just  for  this;  pur- 
pose." As  we  all  know,  Esther,  even 
at  the  risk  of  losing  her  own  life,  ap- 
pealed to  the  king  and  her  people 
were  saved. 

Just  as  this  great  opportunity 
came  to  Esther,  we  often  have  oppor- 
tunities come  into  our  lives — who 
knows  but  what  they  come  just  to 
prove  our  characters.  Queen  Esth- 
er rose  to  the  occasion,  knowing  that 
it  would  probably  cost  her  life, 
thereby   saving  her  people. 

In  the  world  today,  continued  the 
speaker,  they  say  that  adversity  is 
the  test  of  character,  but  he  thought 
a  greater  test  comes  to  us  in  times  of 
prosperity  —  that  of  overcoming 
temptations  that  we  encounter  in 
times  of  plenty.  That  is  when  we 
must  make  up  our  minds  to  either 
listen  to  the  call  of  the  world  or  lis- 
ten to  the  teachings  of  Jesus.  Trees 
of  the  forest  withstand  great  storms 
because  they  are  firmly  rooted.  So 
it  is  with  life.  Storms  come  into 
our  lives,  and  if  we  have  a  firm  be- 
lief in  Christ,  we  will  be  able  to  with- 
stand them. 

Rev.  Baumgarner  concluded  by 
saying  that  opportunity  is  a  gift  of 
God  to  be  used  for  others.  Riches 
are  bestowed  on  us  as  a  challenge  to 
us  to  help  the  needy;  education  is  a 
challenge  to  us  to  help  those  less  for- 
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tunate  than   ourselves.  God  has  be-       has  done  all  these  things  for  us,  we 

stowed  many  things  on  us  and  it  is       should  try  to  s,how  our  appreciation 

our    Christian    duty    to  share    these      by   trying   to    do   greater  things   for 

blessings    with    others.  Since    God      Him  and  His  people. 


TRY  A  SMILE 


When  your  courage  starts  a-failing, 

And  your  heart  begins  to  sink, 
When  your  faith  in  man  starts  slipping,. 

And  the  world  looks  black  as  ink. 
When  you  can't  find  silver  linings, 

And  when  nothing  seems  worth-while, 
Don't  let  melancholy  get  you, 

Try  a  smile. 

When  you  lose  your  love  of  trying, 

And  you  muddle  up  your  work ; 
When  you  wonder  why  you're  losing  out, 

And  when  you're  prone  to  shirk. 
When  you  can't  remember  better  times, 

And  the  ice  is  pretty  thin, 
Don't  forget  the  sun  is  shining, 

Try  a  grin. 

When  you  run  the  risk  of  losing  hope, 

And  God  seems  far  away, 
When  you  think  each  man's  against  you, 

And  your  luck  has  gone  to  stay, 
When  you're  forced  to  suffer  ridicule, 

And  jealousies  and  chaff, 
Don't  think  life  has  hit  rock-bottom, 

Try  a  laugh. 

And  when  you've  tried  a  sunny  smile, 

And  found  it's  not  so  bad. 
And  you'Ve  even  let  escape  a  grin, 

And  found  it  makes  you  glad, 
When  you've  found  that  you  can  really  smile, 

And  think  it's  fun — well,  then, 
Don't  be  content  with  only  one, 

But  do  it  all  again. 

— Elizabeth  Sutton. 
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IN  DECEMBER 

With    whisper    and    rustle    and    start    and 

hush, 
The  dry  leaves  murmur  on  tree  and  bush. 
On  somber  pines,  with  boughs  bent  low, 
Forsaken  nests  are  piled  with  snow. 
The  chickadees,  alert  for  seeds, 
Chatter  and  cling  to  the  swaying  weeds. 
The  snow  drifts  deep  in  the  country  ways, 
And  short  and  cold  are  the  cheerless  days. 
Yet,  fair  on  the  brow  of  the  frozen  night, 
The     Christmas     stars     shine,     large     and 

bright. 

— Sara  Shaf  er. 
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PASS  IT  ON 

A  missionary  had  returned  home  on  furlough.  Shortly  afterward  he  met  a 
bishop  who  asked  him,  "How  many  missionaries  have  you  now  im  that  por~ 
tion  of  the  field  in  which  you  have  been  working?"  "Three  thousand,"  watf 
the  reply.  "I  did  not  ask  you  how  many  converts  you  have,  but  how  many 
missionaries,"  said  the  bishop.  "I  quite  understood  you,"  returned  the  mis- 
sionary, "and  again  I  am  glad  to  tell  you  we  have  three  thousand,  for  all  our 
converts  are  missionaries." 

Frankly  we  must  iadm.it  that  there  is  the  tendency  among  so  many  of  us  to 
feel  that  we  have  no  particular  responsibility  in  spreading  the  Gospel.  When 
it  comes  to  us  we  let  it  stop  there.  We  become  chalices  to  holpl  this  good 
gift  rather  than  channels  through  which  it  may  pass  to  others. 

— Young  Folks. 


ADVENT 

"Advent  is  a  season  of  preparation.  It  is  a  period  through  which 
we  look  toward  the  birthday  of  our  Lord.  We  believe  that  the 
more  we  put  into  it  the  more  we  will  get  out  of  it.  If  we  put  time 
and  thought  and  prayer  into  it,,  if  we  walk  circumspectly  and  se- 
riously, there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Christ's  natal  day  will  bring 

"As  soon  as  Thanksgiving  is  passed  we  begin  to  remind  our- 
selvs  that  the  Christmas  season  will  soon  knock  at  our  doors.  Less 
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than  a  month  intervenes  between  the  two.     It  is  barely  possible 
that  we  have  never  stopped  to  think  how  much  akin  Thanksgiving 
is  to  Christmas, 
to  us  showers  of  blessing. 

"At  Christmas  we  regard  it  our  bounden  duty  to  return  thanks 
to  Him  for  the  gift  of  His  Son  and  for  all  the  spiritual  benefits 
that  have  come  into  the  world  through  Him.  This  last-named 
privilege  is  the  more  inclusive  of  the  two.  We  cannot  get  ready 
for  it  in  a  day  or  two.  We  are  asked  to  think  of  it  for  a  month  so 
that  our  hearts  may  be  attuned  to  its  message." 


REV.  W.  L.  HUTCHINS  USING  TO  ADVANTAGE  HIS 

TALENTS 

Rev.  W.  L.  Hutchins  most  graciously  accepted  an  invitation  to 
give  to  the  boys  at  the  Jackson  Training  School  his  illustrated  lec- 
ture, using  pictures  taken  while  making  a  tour  last  summer  of 
the  Holy  Land.  Such  pictures  as  Nazareth,  Jerusalem,  Bethle- 
hem and  other  scenes  of  Biblical  interest  were  thrown  on  the 
screen,  and  as  each  picture  was  shown  Rev.  Hutchins  told  some 
pertinent  fact  that  made  the  story  complete  and  most  impressive. 

If  Rev.  Hutchins  could  have  sat  and  seen  the  joy  written  in  the 
face  of  each  boy,  large  and  small,  as  the  lights  were  flashed  on  af- 
ter the  lecture,  this  splendid  minister  of  the  Gospel  and  fine  citizen 
would  have  been  more  than  repaid  for  the  effort  in  putting  over  to 
the  boys  something  that  will  take  lodgement  in  the  hearts  of  each 
boy  to  the  end  of  time. 

We  sow  seed  for  a  better  growth  when  we  least  expect,  and  this 
we  know, — the  finest  elements  of  mankind  cannot  be  developed 
without  the  teachings  of  the  Gospel.  We  may  have  the  highest 
culture  of  all  the  ancient  and  modern  philosophers,  but  without 
the  Christian  religion  the  life  of  man  remains  unpolished. 

Much  has  been  written  and  said  lately  about  juvenile  delinquen- 
cy, how  to  overcome,  as  to  the  best  method  and  procedure,  but 
like  the  weather,  nothing  has  been  accomplished  up  to  this  time, 
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but  much  time  and  money  has  been  expended  for  the  cause.  Let 
us  stop  and  touch  the  key-note  of  all  salvation, — the  Bible  with  its 
central  figure  the  CROSS. 

We  thank  you,  Rev.  Hutchins,  your  contribution  to  the  boys  was 
one  of  joy  and  everlasting  benefit.  Our  efforts  are  to  make  Chris- 
tian citizens  of  our  boys,  therefore,  we  need  the  fine  co-operation 
of  the  citizenship  of  the  state,  most  especially  the  interest  of  the 
ORDAINED  ministers  of  North  Carolina. 


LET  US  KNOW  OUR  STATE 

There  was  a  time  when  the  impression  was  that  all  of  the  talk 
about  not  knowing  our  state  was  somewhat  of  a  stereotyped  ex- 
pression, just  a  filler  in  to  make  a  conversation  complete  or  inter- 
esting. But,  such  is  not  true,  we  do  not  know  state  history,  and 
neither  is  it  taught  to  our  school  children,  instead  many  non-es- 
sentials are  emphasized. 

How  many  know  that  at  "Old  Calvary  Church"  at  Fletcher,  not 
far  from  Asheville,  is  the  grave  of  Bill  Nye,  one-time  America's 
foremost  humorist.  This  church-yard  known  as  the  Westminster 
of  the  South,  contains  memorial  markers  to  many  southerners  of 
renown;  also  that  at  Riverside  cemetery  at  Asheville  is  the  grave 
of  0.  Henry,  the  famous  short  story  writer,  having  a  unique  style 
of  his  own;  nearby  is  the  grave  of  Z.  B.  Vance,  the  war-governor 
of  North  Carolina  as  well  as  a  statesman  of  national  fame; 
in  the  same  plot  rests  18  German  sailors  that  the  Asheville  post  of 
American  Legion  paid  honor  to  by  erecting  a  handsome  marker 
over  the  forgotten  graves;  then  Elisha  Mitchell,  teacher  and  natu- 
ralist, who  lost  his  life  scaling  the  highest  peak  in  Eastern  Ameri- 
ca, is  buried  on  the  summit  of  Mt.  Mitchell  that  bears  his  name, 
and  then  farther  down  in  Piedmont  North  Carolina,  in  Rowan 
bounty,,  is  the  grave  of  Peter  Stuart  Ney,  Field  Marshall  to  Napo- 
leon. 

Each  topic  as  mentioned  in  this  resume  could  be  enlarged  upon 
bv  any  child  of  school  age,  creating  a  thirst  for  more  information 
as  to  the  great  commonwealth  we  continuously  brag  about.     We 
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are  rich  in  tradition  and  the  more  we  know  the  more  intensely  do 
we  appreciate  our  rich  heritage.  We  are  building  today  upon  the 
foundations  laid  by  our  early  forbears,  therefore,  it  is  necessary 
to  stop  in  our  mad  rush  to  outstrip  other  slates  in  achievements 
and  place  honor  where  credit  is  due. 

It  is  true  we  are  marching  forward  upon  the  feet  of  young  peo- 
ple, but  at  the  same  time  we  are  building  upon  the  foundations 
laid  by  our  predecessors.     Let  us  not  be  oblivious  of  the  past. 


COUGHING  UP  WITH  THE  SMITH  BROTHERS 

"The  Smith  Brothers  Cough  Up,"  thus  did  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal headline  an  editorial  concerning  the  taxes  paid  by  the  Smith 
Brothers  of  cough-drop  fame.  And  the  facts  show  that  the  con- 
cern must  cough  long  and  hard  indeed. 

Recently  the  Smith  Brothers  posted  a  sign  in  a  restaurant  they 
own,  listing  their  various  taxes.  There  are  24  of  them  and  each 
is  distinctly  different.  They  include  a  federal,  a  state  and  a  city 
tax ;  an  oil,  telephone  and  check  tax ;  gasoline  tax ;  stock  and  fran- 
chise taxes,  processing  and  gross  receipts  tax,  and  so  on.  At  the 
bottom  of  their  list  was  printed  "We  Do  Our  Part." 

The  Smith  Brothers  are  in  no  different  position  from  thousands 
of  other  businesses,  large  and  small.  These  businesses  are  reach- 
ing the  point  where  taxation  is  becoming  the  largest  single  item 
of  expense — many  examples  are  recorded  where  more  is  paid  to 
government  than  to  workers,  with  little  or  nothing,  or  deficits  left 
to  the  owners.  Many  of  these  businesses  are  reaching  the  point 
where  it  will  be  impossible  for  them  to  meet  the  tax  collector's  de- 
mands— where  they  will  find  it  cheaper  to  go  out  of  business  and 
salvage  what  they  can  now,  than  to  keep  on  operating. 

The  entire  cause  of  economic  recovery  is  bound  up  with  the  tax! 
problem.     We  want  employment,  investment,  industrial  develop 
ment — but  we  cannot  have  them  by  establishing  taxation  policies 
that  throw  men  out  of  work,  frighten  investors,  and  paralyze  in- 
dustry. 

All  of  us  are  coughing  up  with  the  Smith  Brothers. 
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"The  selection  of  the  North  Carolina  route  for  the  southern  sec- 
tion of  the  Shennandoah-Great  Smoky  Mountains  National  Park 
Scenic  Highway  by  Secretary  Ickes  this  week  was  heartily  approv- 
ed by  all  North  Carolinians.  Approximately  $16,000,000  will  be 
spent  on  this  scenic  highway  which  will  connect  the  Shennandoah 
National  Park  in  Virginia  and  the  Great  Smoky  Mountains  Park 
which  is  in  North  Carolina  and  Tennessee.  The  highways  in  our 
mountains  are  already  verv  attractive,  but  when  Uncle  Sam  spends 
that  much  money  on  a  highway,  you  can  count  on  it  being  a  thing 
of  rare  beauty." 


The  most  famous  bell  in  America  is  the  Liberty  Bell  in  Philadel- 
phia. This  bell  was  made  in  England  in  1752,  and  is  inscribed 
with  a  verse  from  the  Bible:  "Proclaim  liberty  throughout  all 
the  land  unto  all  inhabitants  thereof."  Surely  the  bellman  in 
1776,  according  to  tradition,  carried  out  to  the  letter  the  injunc- 
tion, ringing  the  bell  in  his  enthusiasm  for  two  hours,  proclaiming 
the  independence  of  the  American  colonies. 


North  Carolina  has  a  population  of  3,224,000  people,  and  pays 
the  biggest  revenue  per  person,  $80.27,  and  in  return  receives  from 
the  federal  government  per  person  $34.52.  It  is  impossible  to  hide 
a  light  under  a  bushel  measure.     North  Carolina  first  again. 


Here  are  the  first  donations  to  the  Jackson  Training  S^hoo1  boys' 
Christmas  joy: 

Sheriff  R.   C.   Hoover,   Concord     - $     2.50 

Rotarv    Club.    Concord 5.00 

F.  M.  Youngblood  &  Co..  Concord (Merchandise) 
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RAMBLING  AROUND 

By  Old  Hurrygraph 


CHANGE  YOUR  STYLE 
"Your   friends   may   never   know 

The  effort   that  it  takes, 
To  show  a  grin  that's  cheerful, 

And  cover  up  the  aches; 
But    the    world    cares    not    for 
trouble, 
It  likes  to  see  you  smile, 
So  if  you're  sad  and  gloomy, 
You'd      better      change      your 
style." 


Have  you  ever  noticed  that  the 
meanest  people  have  the  longest 
memories? 

Speech  may  be  free,  but  saying 
"yes"  has  cost  many  a  man  a  good 
round  sum. 

— o — 

One    secret    of    happiness    in    this 
world  is  not  to  let  yourself  be  trou- 
bled by  little  things. 
— o — 

People    who    claim  they  are  neutral, 
and   sit  on  the  fence,  are  in   a   pre- 
carious  position.   It   gives  both   sides 
a  chance  to  throw  rocks  at  them. 
— o — 

The  World  War  did  not  make  the 
world  safe  for  Democracy.     But  the 
last  two     elections     seems     to     have 
done  the  work  for  America. 
— o — 

It  may  be  a  hard  winter  that  is 
coming  on,  as  many  predict;  but 
next  year  will  be  another  year,  in 
which  recovery  should  make  real 
progress.     It   will,   if   the   time      be- 


tween now  and  spring  is  spent  in 
constructive  thought  and  planning, 
and  intelligent  co-operation. 
— o — 
Reports  come  from  Montana  that 
they  have  a  turkey  out  there  with 
two  necks.  Poor  fowl!  He'll  get  it 
twice  in  the  same  place  the  others 
get  it  once. 

It  is  said  that  the  Baltimore  boy 
who  swallowed  a  campaign  button 
will  get  well.  We  do  not  have  such 
a  favorable  report  from  those  who 
swallowed  campaign  promises. 
— o — 

It's  the  plugging  away  that  wins. 
Don't  be  a  piker.  It's  easy  to  quit. 
Have  you  any  grit?  Draw  on  it. 
It's  keeping  your  chin  up  that  is  the 
hard  part  of  it.  And  keep  it  up. 
— o — 

Once  in  years  gone  by,  the  people 
rallied  under  the  slogan,  "Give  me 
liberty  or  give  me  death."  This 
generation  appears  to  be  going  un- 
der demand,  "Gimme!  Gimme!" 

The  fellow  who  first  invented  the 
idea  of  wrapping  a  dab  of  dough 
around  a  hole  did  something  he  did 
not  wot  of.  It  is  reported  that 
America  does  a  $30,000,000  business 
a  year  in  doughnuts. 
— o — 

One  of  the  cutest  things  I've  heard 
of  lately  concern  a  small  boy,  who  is 
a  member  of  one  of  the  little  chil- 
dren's clubs,  in  one  of  the  Durham 
city  schools.  He  was  told  that  when- 
ever he  wanted  to  say  anything,  he 
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must  first  address  the  president, — 
meaning  the  club  president,  of 
course.  The  other  day  he  wanted  to 
say  something,  so  he  held  up  his 
hand  and  said:  "Mr.  Roosevelt." 
Could  anything  be  more  clever? 

This  nation  is  going  to  watch  with 
much  interest  Nebraska's  new  ex- 
periment in  state  government — a 
state  legislature  of  but  one  house, 
instead  of  a  Senate  and  Assembly — 
composed  of  from  30  to  50  men  elect- 
ed on  a  non-partisan  basis.  This  is  a 
big  experiment.  Senator  Norris  de- 
clares the  object  is  to  substitute 
brains  for  political  preference  in  the 
ruling  of  the  body.  That  idea  sounds 
good.  How  it  will  work  is  the  ques- 
tion.    It  is  worth  trying. 

Gratitude  includes  five  things: 
First,  a  deep  and  lively  sense  of 
benefitsi  received;  secondly,  an  ar- 
dent love  to  and  complacency  in  the 
benefactor;  thirdly,  an  immediate 
beginning  to  make  all  possible  re- 
turns to  the  donor,  either  in  repay- 
ing or  else  expressing  thankfulness; 
fourthly,  in  a  fixed  purpose  of  heart 
to  make  better  returns,  if  ever  in  oui 
power;  and  fifthly,  a  determined 
resolution  to  retain  gratitude  for 
the  benefits  or  favors  to  the  end  of 
life.  Blessed  of  all  virtues  is  that 
of  a  thankful  heart.  Many  of  us 
accept  our  blessings  as  a  matter  of 
course.  We  ask  of  God,  but  seldom 
thank  Him  for  the  blessings  He 
gives  us. 

The  world  is  full  of  procrastina- 
tors.  And  procrastination  costs 
ground  that   cannot     be      recovered. 


Each  day's  tasks  are  in  some  mea- 
sure the  foundation  of  tomorrow's 
labors.  A  successful  life  must  be 
progressive.  You  must  go  forward, 
or  else  you  go  backward.  The  world 
waits  for  no  man  to  catch  up.  You 
get  the  train  or  you  miss  it,  and  if 
you  miss  it  you  are  left  behind. 
There  is  often  regret  tomorrow  that 
today's  duties  were  not  fully  per- 
formed. The  more  one  accomplishes 
today  the  better  prepared  is  he  to 
achieve  tomorrow,  and  he  will  not  be 
worrying  about  yes/terday.  The  joy 
of  living  is  today,  not  tomorrow. 
Anticipation  is  never  as  great  as  re- 
alization. 


Some  people  say  we  are  living  in 
troubled  times.  I  ^ay  we  are  living 
in  the  most  thrilling  time  the  world 
has  yet  seen.  Perhaps  you  think 
the  days  of  opportunity  have  van- 
ished with  the  covered  wagon.  I  say 
the  day  of  opportunity  is  here.  Not 
the  opportunity  to  make  a  fortune  in 
buffalo  hides  or  to  homestead  great 
tracts  of  land,  but  to  pioneer  in  the 
development  of  a  new  set  of  human 
relationships.  For  the  fate  of  civili- 
zation rests  upon  the  sort  of  human 
relationships  which  are  formed.  In 
seeking  to  preserve  a  balance  be- 
tween all  our  relationships,  we  find 
the  question  of  peace  among  our 
major  problems.  What  is  the  path- 
way to  peace,  many  are  asking.  How 
shall  we  find  the  way  to  that  state  of 
mind  and  heart  that  carries  no  de- 
sire to  fight  and  no  cause  of  conflict? 
To  that  good  will  that  will  recognize 
responsibility  towards  others,  help- 
ing the  weak  by  enabling  them  to 
help   themselves,.     How   shall   we   de- 
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velop  that  good  will  that  will  accord 
others  the  right  to  an  opinion  with- 
out wanting  to  fight  about  it;  chat 
will  attempt  to  compose  differences 
around  the  council  table  rather  than 
by  resort  to  arms?  What  is  the 
pathway  to  such  a  good  will?  It  is 
an  old  well-beaten  path.  It  is  the 
way  that  Jesus  taught  and  lived,,  as 
He  loved  the  Lord  with  all  His  heart 
and  with  all  His  soul,  and  with  all 
His  mind,  and  hi$  neighbor  as  him- 


self. Give  this  Prince  of  Peace  a 
chance  in  your  heart.  Give  him  a 
chance   in   the   world.     For, 

"Unless  within  , my  heart  I  .hold,, 

abiding  Peace, 
No  Leage  of  Nations  can     sue-. 

ceed.  nor  will   strife  cease,  .  : 
If   I,  myself,  see   every  fault  in 

kin   and   friend, 
The   world   may   never   see      the 

day  when  wars  will  end." 


BUILDING 

I  watched  them  tearing  a  building  down, 

A  gang  of  men  in  a  busy  town, 

With  a  ho-heave-ho  and  a  lusty  yell 

They  swung  a  beam  and  a  side  wall  fell. 

I  asked  the  foreman,  "Are  those  men  skilled, 

And  the  men  vou'd  hire  if  you  had  to  build .' 

He  gave  a  laugh  and  said,  "No,  indeed! 

Just  common  labor  is  all  I  need. 

I  can  easily  wreck  in  a  day  or  two 

What  builders  have  taken  a  year  to  do. 

And  I  thought  to  myself  as  I  went  away, 
Which  of  these  roles  have  I  tried  to  play? 
Am  I  a  builder  who  works  with  care, 
Measuring  life  by  the  rule  and  square? 
Am  I  shaping  my   deeds  to  a  well-made 
Patiently  doing  the  best  I  can? 
Or  am  I  a  wrecker,  who  walks  the  town, 
Content  with  the  labor  of  tearing  down? 


plan, 


— Selected. 
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INVESTIGATION  AND  DIAGNOSIS 

BEFORE  COMMITMENT  TO 

INSTITUTIONS 

By  A.  W.  €Iine,  Supt.  of  Public  Welfare,  Forsyth  County 


Many  probation  officers,  and  even 
Judges  of  Juvenile  Courts  are  en- 
tirely too  eager  to  unload  their 
"problems"  on  the  various  institu- 
tions established  for  the  care  of  the 
delinquent  boy  or  girl.  If  a  survey 
was  made  a  very  large  per  .cent  of 
the  Juvenile  Courts  in  the  United 
States  would  be  guilty  of  this  prac- 
tice at  this  very  time.  I  am  sure  my 
own  court  would  be  included  in  the 
list — that  is  if  the  true  facts  were 
given.  Frankly,  isn't  the  reason  we 
do  it  because  it  is  the  easiest  way 
out.  Another  reason  may  be  that 
we  can  blame  the  institution  if  the 
correctional  methods  used  there  faiL 
Let  us  be  honest  with  ourselves  and 
confess  that  we  are  rather  proficien^, 
in  "Buck-Passing."  However,  let  us 
resolve  now  that  we  will  quit  trying 
to  unload  on  our  state  institutions 
problems  which  should  and  can  be 
handled  by  our  own  courts. 

We  should  not  complain  when  the 
superintendent  of  an  institution  tells 
us  that  he  does  not  have  room  for 
our  case,  because  he  may  have  in 
this  same  institution  a  number  of 
cases  that  we  might  have  handled  at 
home  if  we  had  only  applied  the 
proper  methods  of  investigation  and 
diagnosis    before    commitment. 

The  institution  has  its  place  in  the 
program  of  Juvenile  correction,  but 
it  cannot  handle  any  and  all  cas^s. 
It  has   a  very  definite  type   of  work 


to  do,  just  as  the  probation  officer  has. 

It  is  our  job  to  determine  when  a 
boy  or  giri  needs  treatment  in  an  in- 
stitution for  juvenile  delinquents — 
in  other  words  we  should  be  capable 
of  distinguishing  our  job  from  that 
of  the  institution.  We  should  know 
that  a  case  really  needs  institutional 
treatment  before  we  ask  for  commit- 
ment. What  would  you  think  of  a 
doctor  that  would  walk  up  to  a  sick 
bed  and  without  even  feeling  the 
rat'ont's  pulse,  order  him  to  a  hos- 
pital. Now  isn't  it  true  that  we 
?•  metim.es  act  just  about  as  silly  in 
trying  to  get  our  Juvenile  Court 
:.i~prgCS  jn  state  institutions.  We 
dcn"t  pretend  to  diagnose  the  case. 

A  boy  or  girl  should  never  be  com- 
mitted to  an  institution  until  all 
methods  of  treatment  at  home  have 
failed.  What  are  some  of  the  meth- 
ods we  should  use  in  treating  the 
Juvenile  delinquent  in  the  home  and 
er •Ti'iiuiuty.  We  should  learn  every- 
thing possible  ab~>ut  the  family  back- 
ground because  if  the  family  is  not 
interested,  our  greatest  ally  in  the 
treatment  of  a  delinquent  outside  of 
an  institution  is  already  missing. 
We  wou'd  also  like  to  know  the  atti- 
tude of  the  community  toward  the 
boy  or  girl.  What  agencies  are 
there  that  are  willing  to  help  us? 
C  ta'n'y.  we  want  to  know  some- 
th'nr  about  the  child  we  are  dealing 
with.       Knowledge     of     his     mental 
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status  will  help  us  a  great  deal  if  it 
is  explained  to  us  by  a  competent 
psychiatrist.  The  child's  school  rec- 
ord is  also  valuable  information  to 
have,  as  is  a  report  of  his  or  her  ac-. 
tivities  in  athletics.  If  it  is  a  boy 
we  are  dealing  with  we  would  like 
to  know  something  about  his  gang 
activities.  If  it  is  a  girl,  we  would 
inquire  about  the  available  girls' 
clubs  in  the  community.  We  would 
also  want  to  know  about  the  relig- 
ious life  of  the  community.  When 
we  have  found  out  about  the  things 
mentioned,  as  well  as  many  others, 
and  :>ur  efforts  at  treatment  on  pro- 
bation in  the  home  have  failed,  and 
when  we  can  truthfully  say  that  we 
have  done  our  best,  we  might  then 
begin  to  investigate  the  possibilites 
of  a  commitment  to  an  institution. 
We  should  not  make  a  definite  de- 
sision  until  every  available  resource 
at  our  command  has,  been  exhausted. 
I  think  I  have  made  it  very  clear  al- 
ready that  the  mere  fact  of  delin- 
quency is  not  sufficient  reason  for 
commitment   to   an   institution. 

The  only  time  a  first-offender 
should  ever  be  committed  to  an  in- 
stitution is  when  the  home,  the  com- 
munity and  the  various  civic  agen- 
cies offer  no  co-operation,  but  these 
instances  will  be  rare  if  we  realize 
our  duty  in  getting  over  to  parents, 
the  community,  and  the  various 
agencies   what   probation   means. 

If  we  are  really  and  truly  active 
and  wide-awake  probation  officers 
we  will  be  found  working  to  curb 
certain  factors  in  family  and  com- 
munity life  that  leads  to  delinquen- 
cy. "An  ounce  of  prevention  is  bet- 
tre  than  a  pound  of  cure,"  we  have 


always  heard.  Some  of  the  things 
we  will  seek  tD  rid  the  community 
of  are  unsupervised  play  in  alleys 
and  vacant  lots,  trashy  reading, 
cheap  moving  pictures,,  loafing  on 
streets,  all  of  which  lead  to  eventual 
delinquency.  Such  work  as  this  is 
far  more  effective  in  curbing  delin- 
quency than  trying  to  correct  a  child 
that  has  already  become  delinquent, 
either  by  handling  him  on  probation 
or  sending:  him  to  an  institution.  In 
our  program  of  prevention  of  delin- 
quency we  should  know  just  what 
factors  in  the  family  situation  need 
attention.  We  should  also  study 
the  physical  and  mental  condition  of 
the  cases  that  come  to  our  atten- 
tion, and  we  should  make  use  of 
mental  and  medical  clinics  whenever 
available.  There  may  be  certain 
community  factors  that  need  to  be 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
churches,  civic  leaders,  etc.,  if  we  are 
to  have  full  community  co-operation 
in  curbing  delinquency. 

When  we  have  finally  gone  the 
limit  dealing  with  the  delinquent 
bay  or  girl  in  the  home  and  commun- 
ity— when  all  other  efforts  have 
failed,  we  may  turn  our  attention 
toward  an  institution. 

Now  let  us  consider  just  what  we 
expect  of  the  institution  to  which  we 
commit  our  charges.  If  the  institu- 
tion functions  properly  it  will  send 
back  to  us  the  boy  or  girl  committed 
to  it  with  stability  of  character, 
which  will  enable  him,  with  the  help 
of  the  probation  officer,  to  take  his 
rightful  place  in  society.  Of  course, 
if  we  allow  this  boy  to  return  to  the 
same  old  environment,  the  same  bad 
associates,  the  same  disrupted  home, 
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we  may  expect  that  the  work  of  the 
institution  will  be  short  lived.  Our 
job.  while  the  boy  or  girl  is  in  an 
institution  is  to  prepare  a  place 
for  him  to  return  to  when  the 
institution  has  completed  its  work. 
If  we  are  really  and  truly  interested 
in  our  work  as  probation  officers,  we 
will  work  harder  to  prepare  a  place 
for  our  charges  when  they  return 
than  we  ever  did  while  they  were 
with  us.  The  fact  that  we  do  not 
put  forth  any  effort  to  re-vamp  the 
home  and  community  while  the  boy 
or  girl  is  away  in  an  institution,  is 
an  admission  of  failure  on  our  part 
and  we  are  not  worthy  of  the  title 
of  probation  officer. 

We  always  expect  institutional 
treatment  to  be  worth  while,  or  we 
would  not  urge  commitment.  If  we 
are  to  make  this  treatment  worth 
while,  me  must  work  hand  in  hand 
with  the  institution  to  which  we  com- 
mit our  boys  and  girls.  We  must  not 
forget  that  they  are  in  the  institu- 
tion. Along  with  the  commitment 
should  go  a  complete  case  history 
giving  every  detail  of  the  family 
background,  the  community  life  and 
all  factors  that  is  contributed  to  the 
delinquency  of  the  child  in  question. 

No  institution  can  ever  take  the 
place  of  probationary  methods.  The 
probation  officer,  whose  first  thought 
is  to  get  rid  of  this  child  by  placing 
him  in  an  institution,  has  no  place 
in  our  program.  It  is  time  for  him 
to  find  some  other  means  of  earning 
a  living.  A  probation  officer  who 
fails  to  keep  in  constant  touch  with 
his  cases  by  home  visiting,  office 
calls  and  ether  means  of  contact,  is 
losing    a    wonderful    opportunity    to 


render  real  service  to  the  boys     and 
girls  under  his  care. 

A  probation  officer  can  make  home 
visiting  the  most  essential  part  of 
probationary  work,  provided  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  child's 
environment  is  first  obtained.  It  is 
the  duty  of  a  probation  officer  to  put 
forth  every  effort  possible  to  modify 
unfavorable  home  conditions  of  the 
child  on  probation.  Poverty,  low 
wages  and  absence  of  parents  from 
the  home  will  have  to  be  dealt  with. 
In  the  larger  cities  of  North  Caro- 
lina the  probation  officer's  greatest 
problem  is  that  of  the  mother  who 
is  forced  to  go  to  the  factory  and 
work  all  day  long  to  supplement  the 
wages  of  the  husband  and  father. 
In  most  cases  of  this  kind  there  are 
small  children  left  to  care  for  them- 
selves. Such  families  are  main  feed- 
ers of  the  Juvenile  Courts.  The 
children  attend  school  at  will,  roam 
the  streets  when  they  feel  like  it, 
steal  for  a  livelihood  and  engage  in 
various  other  kinds  of  unlawful  con- 
duct. Usually  cases  coming  from 
homes,  where  mothers  work  out, 
reach  the  court  the  first  time  as  a 
truancy  proposition.  This  is  nearly 
always  the  result  of  vigilant  efforts 
on  the  part  of  some  school  teachers. 
If  the  probation  officer,  co-operat- 
ing with  the  teacher,  can  get  at  the 
child  in  a  manner  that  will  cause 
him  to  become  interested  in  school, 
there  is  a  good  chance  of  getting 
him  started  right,  as  the  school  will 
have  him  in  charge  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  time  he  is  separated  from 
his  mother. 

The  handling  of  children  on  pro- 
bation will  mean  much  home  visita- 
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tion  at  a  time  conferences  with  the 
parents  can  be  had.  Work  out  some 
definite  constructive  plan  to  help  "the 
parents  with  the  child.  It  may 
mean  close  co-operation  with  all  so- 
cial agencies,  civic  clubs  and  church 
societies,  who  will  supplement  the 
husband's  income  so  as  to  allow  the 
mother  to  remain  with  her  child,  or 
will  make  arrangements  for  the  care 
of  the  child  during  the  hours  it  is 
away  from  its  mother.  There  may 
be  some  other  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem that  will  fit  the  individual  case, 
such  as  finding  relatives  who  will 
ass/ist  the  family.  The  whole  mat- 
ter of  fighting  the  maladjustments 
that  may  exist  is  certainly  a  job  for 
the  probation  officer. 

Through  the  home  visit  informa- 
tion may  be  obtained  from  the  pa- 
rents with  reference  to  the  child's 
personal  habits,  conduct  at  home, 
the  company  he  keeps,  use  of  leisure 
time,  etc.  It  may  be  necessary  for 
the  probation  officer  to  assist  the 
family  in  moving  to  a  different  com- 
munity, one  which  presents  an  en- 
vironment that  is  more  conducive 
to  character  building. 

Home  visiting  resolves  itself  into 
just  one  thing,  that  of  a  complete 
understanding  between  the  proba- 
tion officer  and  the  home  and  the 
child.  You  cannot  do  real  probation 
work  without  this. 

"There  he  is,  take  him  and  send 
him   to  the   reformatory." 

A  trembling,  nervous  boy  of  elev- 
en years  cast  an  appealing  look 
acrosp  the  desk  toward  the  proba- 
tion officer  and  then  glanced  back- 
ward at  his  father  as  if  to  say: 
"What  is  it  all  about?" 


Sneaking  gruffly,  the  father  in- 
formed the  probation  officer  that  he 
could  no  longer  handle  the  boy  and 
that  he  wanted  him  sent  to  "the  re- 
formatory." 

The  usual  family  investigation 
followed.  No  attempt  will  be  made 
to  give  details,  but  a  summary  runs 
like  this: 

James,  we  will  call  him,  was  in 
the  third  grade  in  school.  He  had 
been  selling  magaizines  on  the 
streets*  evenings  and  Saturdays.  Fa- 
ther collected  his  daily  earnings.  He 
had  no  savings  account.  Slow  prog- 
ress in  school  was  due  to  the  little 
time  he  had  to  study.  For  awhile 
he  came  home  at  a  regular  hour. 
Then  he  began  coming  in  late  and 
could  not  always  account  for  his 
money.  Father  accused  the  boy  of 
spending  his  money  foolishly.  Yes, 
James  did  go  to  a  movie  show  a  few 
times.  He  craved  association  with 
other  boys  of  his  age  at  times  when 
he  was  not  employed,  but  he  was 
not  given  this  privilege.  He  began 
to  choose  companions  of  question- 
able character.  One  day  he  came 
home  with  certain  articles  which  he 
c~uld  not  account  for.  Finally  he 
admitted  to  his  father  that  the 
things  were  stolen.  Next  followed 
the  visit  to  the  office  of  the  proba- 
tion officer. 

Did  James  e:o  to  "the  reforma- 
tory?" He  certainly  did  not.  There 
was  a  hearing  before  the  judge  of 
the  Juvenile  Court,  but  the  boy  was 
excused  for  the  greater  portion  of 
the  time  the  investigation  was  in 
progress.  It  was  really  a  hearing 
of  the   father's   case. 

The    whole    procedure    proved   that 
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here  was  a  case  of  a  father  trying 
to  bring  up  a  boy  without  consulting 
him  about  anything,  or  without  at- 
tempting to  be  a  partner  to  him. 
This  father  did  not  take  his  son  in- 
to his  companionship,  but  simply 
outlined  the  boy's  course  and  de- 
manded that  he  follow  it.  Here'  the 
probation  officer's  work  began  in 
earnest.  Some  successful  methods 
certainly  must  have  been  employed 
dealing  with  this  boy,  because  .  he 
never  again  appeared  in  court.  To- 
day, he  holds  a  good  position  in  a 
local  manufacturing  plant  and  is 
known  as  a  law-abiding  ciitzen. 
What  might  have  been  the  result 
had  he  been  sent  to  an  institution. 

It  is  the  same  old  story.  In  the 
hustling,  bustling  way  people  are 
living  today  they  forget  that  rear- 
ing of  children  is  a  partnership 
business  and  not  a  single-handed  af- 


fair in  which  commercialism  stands 
out  more  prominent  than  anything 
else.    . 

Again  we  are  brought  face  to  face 
with  the  awful  fact  that  conditions 
in  the  home  aTe  sending  the  largest 
percentage  of  children  to  the  Juve- 
nile Courts.  We  wonder  sometimes 
if  the  State  should  not  provide  re- 
formatories  for  parents. 

L,et  me  call  attention  just  here  to 
the  words  of  Hon.  Calvin  Coolidge, 
former  President  of  the  United 
States  of  America: 

"The  American  home  is  the  foun- 
dation of  our  national  and  individu- 
al well  being.  Its  steady  improve- 
ment is  at  the  same  time,  a  test  of 
our  civilization  and  of  our  ideals. 
We  need  homes  in  which  home  life 
can  reach  its  finest  levels,  and  in 
which  can  be  reared  happy  children 
and  upright  citizens." 


LIFE'S  MEANING 

These  things  make  life  worth  while  to  me : 

A  sunset  sky,  a  maple  tree. 

A  mountain  standing  grim  and  gray 

Against  the  sky  line  far  away ; 

A  baby's  laugh,  a  summer  breeze, 

A  roadway  winding  'neath  the  trees ; 

A  friend  to  trust,  a  book  to  read, 

And  work  which  meets  some  human  need. 

And  through  it  all,  a  sense  of  God 

Lifting  my  soul  above  the  sod, 

The  hope  and  peace  which  He  can  give — 

These  make  it  worth  my  while  to  live. 

— Alice  A  Burgess. 
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NORTH  CAROLINA'S  PART  IN  THE  WAR 
BETWEEN  THE  STATES 

By  John  Wilson  McLean 

The  following1  is  the  last  of  a  series  of  three  prize-winning  essays  prepared 
by  our  boys  at  the  suggestion  of  several  members  of  the  Stonewall  Jackson 
Chapter,  U.  D.  C,  of  Charlotte.  This  lad  of  fifteen  years  hag  been  at  the 
Training  School  one  and  one-half  years  and  is  making  a  splendid  record  in 
the  seventh  grade. 


The  people  in  the  North  were  em- 
ployed in  manufacturing  for  the  cli- 
mate was  too  cool  for  the  raising  of 
cotton.  While  in  the  South  with  the 
climate  warmer,  cotton  was  raised 
on  large  plantations  where  negroes 
were  slaves,  and  in  the  western  part 
of  the  United  States  at  this  time 
there  was  an  uproar  whether  the 
newly-formed  States  could  enter  the 
Union  for  slavery  or  against  slave- 
ry. 

Later  on  important  questions  came 
which  were  the  early  causes  of  the 
bloody  conflict.  The  ones  that  caused 
most  of  the  uproar  were  Slavery, 
Tariff,  Nullification,  States  Rights 
and   Secession. 

Some  of  the  things  that  brought 
on  the  war  sooner  are  "Squatter 
Sovereignty"  the  argument  over 
Kansas,  the  Dred  Scott  decision. 
John  Brown's  raid,  and  Lincoln's 
election  of  1860. 

On  December  11,  1861,  the  news 
came  flying  that  South  Carolina  had 
seceded.  Later  on  six  more  states 
seceded,  they  were:  Mississippi, 
Florida,  Alabama,  Georgia,  Louisi- 
ana and  Texas.  The  people  of  the 
North  thought  the  Union  sacred  and 
secession  unlawful.  Southern  men 
believed   that  they  were  being  taxed 


to  help  the  other  section,  and  that 
they  could  secede  if  they  didn't  have 
a  right  in  the  govenment  as  they 
didn't.  The  main  thing  they  were 
fighting  over  wag  the  conflict  of  the 
Northern  and   Southern  interests. 

In  1859  Judge  John  W.  Ellis  was 
elected  governor  of  North  Carolina 
to  serve  his  term  of  office  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  war.  There  were 
300,000  slaves  in  North  Carolina. 
These  were  owned  by  about  40,000 
families.  So  the  people  feared  that 
the  slaves  would  rise  with  such  un- 
lawful leaders  as  Brown  and  harm 
their  owners,  so  the  State  was  in 
confusion. 

Abraham  Lincoln  was  elected 
president  in  the  election  of  1860. 
Lincoln  wanted  to  do  away  with 
slavery.  Some  of  the  slave  owning 
Statesi  made  ready  to  leave  the 
Union,  but  North  Carolina  wasn't 
quite  so  hasty.  They  waited  to  see 
what  Lincoln  would  do  about  it. 
They  did  not  want  to  leave  the 
Union  if  they  could  help  it,  for  their 
forefathers        started        it.  Their 

thoughts  were  nearly  put  in  words 
"Let  us  prepare,  but  let  us  wait  and 
watch." 

The  question  came  up  before 
North   Carolina,  "Shall  we  fight  the 
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North,  or  our  neighboring  States." 
So  a  convention  was  held  in  Raleigh 
on  the  twentieth  day  of  May.  The 
convention  solemnly  declared  that 
North  Carolina  was  no  longer  a 
member  of  the  Union,  but  now  was 
a  free  State.  So  its  regiments,  left 
for  Virginia  for  the  opening  battle 
of  the  war. 

The  duty  of  preparing  our  troops 
fell  largely  upon  James  G.  Martin, 
the  adjutant-general.  In  the  Con- 
federate army  each  regiment  was  to 
have  1,000  men.  The  troops  at  once 
began  seizing  Federal  forts  and 
stroehouses  and  in  this  way  they 
furnished  provisions  for  their  newly- 
formed  regiments. 

General  Martin  was  in  a  tight 
spot  when  had  the  troops  to  feed, 
clothe  and  shelter.  So  he  started 
some  clothing  factories  at  Raleigh 
and  sent  for  all  the  cloth  in  the 
State.  He  sent  some  of  his  officers 
to  the  far  South  to  buy  shoes  and 
cloth.  The  women  of  North  Caro- 
lina furnished  blankets,  carpets 
lined  with  cotton,  quilts  and  com- 
forts for  the  soldiery  to  put  on  their 
beds.  So  after  the  first  year  of  the 
war  clothing  wasn't  so  scarce. 

The  Battle  of  First  Manassas  was 
fought  in  1861.  North  Carolina  had 
only  one  regiment  in  this  battle,  the 
Sixth,  which  lost  severely  in  a  gal- 
lant charge  of  Pickett's  splendid  bat- 
tery.    It   also   lost  its  colonel. 

Before  the  first  year  of  the  war 
was  over  North  Carolina  had  furn- 
ished 41,000  men  to  the  Confederacy. 
The  people  at  home  were  doing  ev- 
erything they  could  for  their  loved 
ones  in  the  army.  They  tore  up 
very  valuable  carpets  to  make  blan- 


kets, and  used  old  colonial  linen  for 
bandages.  Some  of  the  women  of 
North  Carolina  blistered  their  ten- 
der hands  by  making  socks,  shirts, 
etc.  for  the  soldiers. 

Federal  troops  occupied  most  all 
of  the  coast  towns  of  North  Caro- 
lina. New  Bern  was  used  as  mili- 
tary headquarters  for  the  Federals. 
More  troops  were  called  for  and 
North  Carolina  soon  had  twenty- 
eight  regiments  in  camps. 

In  the  Seven  Days  Battle  around 
Richmond,  North  Carolina  furnish- 
ed eight  high  commanders,  and  thir- 
ty-six regiments.  North  Carolina's 
loss  was  650  men  killed,  3,279 
wounded,  cr  each  fiftn  brave  boy 
who  dropped  a  gun  was  from  a 
North  Carolina  home. 

In  the  battle  of  Antietam,  North 
Carolina  lost  2,173  men  and  two  very 
valuable  officers.  Governor  Vance 
entered  into  office  at  the  close  of  the 
second  year  of  the  war.  He  prompt- 
ly saw  the  need  of  providing  for  the 
families  of  the  poor  soldiers.  Many 
of  the  State's  noblest  women  nursed 
the  suffering  soldiers  in  unsanitary 
hospitals. 

As  soon  as  the  Confederate  ports 
were  closed  by  Federal  ships,  the 
prices  of  such  articles  as  could  not 
be  raised  at  home  rose  greatly.  An- 
other thing  that  made'  it  so  hard  was 
the  lack  of  medicine  for  yellow  fev- 
er. 

In  1863  at  the  battle  of  Gettys- 
burg, North  Carolina  lost  about  one- 
fourth  of  the  15,301  that  were 
wounded  or  killed  or  about  4,033. 
This  was  one  of  the  saddest  battles 
of  the  war  for  North   Carolina. 

In     the     battle     of     Chickamauga. 
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North  Carolina  had  about  four  regi- 
ments of  troops  and  one  of  cavalry 
who  fought  so  bravely  but  so  use- 
lessly there. 

At  the  beginning  of  1863  North 
Carolina  had  furnished  about  51,0.00 
men  but  at  the  close  of  the  year  they 
had   only  forty-eight  thousand   left. 

Many  families  of  absent  soldiers 
were  in  need  The  State  did  every- 
thing it  could  but  it  didn't  help 
much.  Many  of  the  soldiers  began 
to  desert  from  the  army  for  they 
were  so  distressed  by  news  oi  then 
hungry  families. 

In  the  year  of  1864  the  fall  of 
Fort  Fisher  and  the  last  stand 
around  Petersburg  were  the  main 
events  of  the  war.  The  year  1864 
closed  in  gloom  for  the  Southern 
forces.  There  were  very  few  North 
Carolina  homeq  that  weren't  mourn- 
ing for  their  loved  ones.  It  was 
growing  plain  to  all  that  the  Con- 
federacy must  fail. 

The  prhate  soldier  of  Lee's  army 
was  a  good  marksman.  He  knew 
that  his  commander's  ranks  were 
slowly  thinning  out.  He  also  knew 
that  the  North  could  fill  up  their 
ranks  at  need.  He  thought  about 
his  family  in  want  and  in  danger. 
Yet  he  fought  bravely  on  in  his 
clothes   that   were   nothing   but   rags. 

In  the  early  part  of  1865,  Lee  with 
only  40  000  men  was  surrounded  by 
two  armies  twice  his  number.  He 
saw  that  he  could  not  go  any  farth- 
er for  his  brave  little  army  was  too 
small. 

Therefore  at  Appomattox  Court 
House,  April  9,  1865.  the  remnant  of 
as  peerless  an  army  as  ever  marched 
under  banners  was   surrendered. 


As  the  war  was  over  the  records 
-  h  >wed  that  North  Carolina  had 
furnished  more  troops  than  any  of 
th-  other  States.  Major  Thomas  D. 
Hog?,  who  was  in  chief  charge  of 
th"  State's  storehouses  reported 
that  during  the  last  month  of  the 
w?  -  he  was  feeding  one-half  of  Lee's 
army. 

For  four  long  years  the  Confed- 
erates of  the  navy  and  army  had 
struggled  with  a  heroism  which  ev- 
en their  enemies  praised.  They  lost 
their  dear  cause  but  the  memory 
can  never  die  of  their  bravery  and 
suffering. 

As  the  men  from  the  defeated  ar- 
my made  their  way  homeward,  they 
were  joyful  that  the  war  had  oome 
to  a  close  and  they  were  sorrowful 
for  the  loss  of  the  cause  so  dear  to 
them.  Some  went  back  to  what  was 
once  beautiful  homes  but  now  were 
total  wrecks.  The  money  they  re- 
ceived from  the  army  was  valueless, 
some  barns  were  empty,  their  slaves 
g:ne.  How  could  they  raise,  and 
also  support  their  families  till  har- 
vest? But  they  started  planting 
crops  and  on  what  was  once  red 
with  blood  was  soon  green  with  har- 
vest. 

General  Schofield  at  once  began  to 
set  about  freeing  the  slaves.  Some 
of  the  negroes  stayed  with  their 
masters  until  the  crops  were  planted 
but  they  left  after  the  promises  of 
wages  were  offered.  They  assem- 
bled in  towns  and  were  kept  up  by 
the  Federal  government.  They 
thought  freedom  from  bondage 
meant  freedom  from  work  so  they 
didn't  work  any. 

The    Confederacy    was    no       more. 
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The  States  government  had  ended. 
So  North  Carolina  took  its  former 
place  in  the  Union.  The  plans  by 
which  the  Southern  States  were  to 
be  again  settled  in  the  Union  were 
called    Reconstruction    Acts.    So    this 


brings  to  a  close  a  bloody  war. 

At  one  of  Lincoln's  last  lectures 
he  said,  "let  all  the  States  be  united 
Into  one  State."  So  to  this  very  day 
it  is  the  Republic  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 


In  the  old  days,  if  anybody  missed  a  stage  coach  he  was  con- 
tented to  wait  two  or  three  days  for  another.  Now  he  lets  out 
a  squawk  if  he  misses  one  section  of  a  revolving  door. 

— Selected. 


A  FAN  FOR  A  FLAG 

By  Ina  Long  Perry 


In  early  days  the  merchants  and 
traders  who  carried  on  their  business 
by  sea  conceived  the  idea  of  hoisting 
a  flag  so  that  their  boats  could  be 
recognized  at  the  various  ports. 
Among  the  best  known  traders  then 
were  those  from  Tyre  and  Sidon. 
Tyre,  famous  in  the  Bible  for  its 
dyes  and  "dyer?  of  purple,"  sent 
great  cargoes  to  far  away  lands, 
while  the  boats  laden  with  merchan- 
dise made  their  way  to  India  and 
Cathay.  It  is  said  that  the  purple- 
hued  banner  from  Tyre  and  the  crim- 
son banner  from  Sidon  were  recog- 
nized wherever  civilized  man  dwelt. 

As  the  merchant  boats  parsed  up 
and  down  the  Nile,  their  gorgeous 
banners  unfurled  to  the  breeze,  the 
king  of  Egypt  sat  in  his,  pleasure 
gardens  admiring  their  beauty  and 
wishing  for  a  flag  of  his  own.  He 
was  not  particular  about  having  a 
flag  on  sea,  but  was  anxious  to  have 
one  that  would  adorn  his  palaces  and 


grounds.  He  wondered  how  a  flag 
could  be  fashioned  so  that  it  would 
be  filled  with  wind  like  those  unfurl- 
ed to  the  breeze  on  the  boats  of  the 
Nile.  For  a  long  time  he  thought 
about  this.  Finally  he  decided  to 
call  together  his  wis;e  men  and  get 
their  advice  on  the  matter. 

While  he  sat  speechless  in  his 
chair,  and  the  flag  designers  stood 
nervously  waiting  his  decision  a  man 
who  had  been  somewhat  delayed 
came  rushing  breathlessly  in  and 
made  obeisance  to  the  king.  In  his 
hand  he  held  a  flag  very  different 
from  all  the  rest.  It  was  in  the 
shape  of  a  fan. 

"Ah."  said  the  king,  "this  is  the 
very  thing!"  and  that  very  day  he 
adopted  for  the  Egyptian  flag  the 
fan-shaped  banner  which  it  used  a 
long,  long  time.  It  is  thought  that 
was  the  only  country  which  ever  used 
a  fan  for  its  flag. 
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ONE  SHALL  SOW 


By  Dorothy 

"You  see  it's  this  way."  Jim  Jef- 
fries picked  off  a  top  layer  of  tur- 
nips from  his  bushel  basket  and  laid 
them  one  by  one  on  the  dainty  yel- 
low-checked oilcloth  of  Gay  Bradley's 
table.  "I  never  really  give  a  thought 
before  to  my  dooties  as  a  father  of 
promisin'  youth  ana  a  contributor  to 
the  world's  erreut  welfare  until  I 
heard  you  call  me  those  names  down 
to  the  Grange  Hall  last  Saturday 
night.  I  declare,  they  set  me  to 
thinkin'." 

"Call  you  names — "  Gay  looked 
perplexted  for  a  minute,  then  her 
face  cleared.  "Oh!  You  mean  my 
speech  before  the  open  meeting  of 
the  College  Club.  Were  you  really 
there,  Mr.  Jeffries,  and  did  you  like 
it?" 

"You  bet  I  did!  Now  there's  a  real 
turnip.  My  Eben  got  first  prize  for 
some  just  like  it  last  fall  over  to  the 
Lancaster  County  Fair.  What  Eben 
don't  know  about  raising  turnips — " 

With  an  almost  caressing  move- 
ment he  laid  the  prize  specimen  of 
the  vegetable  kingdom  on  the  rapidly 
growing  pile.  Jim  Jeffries  handled 
a  turnip  as  an  artist  would  handle  a 
brush — lovingly,  and  as  if  long  prac- 
tice had  shaped  his  fingers  to  its 
contours. 

"And  I've  been  thinkin'  about  it 
ever  since."  Reluctantly  the  old 
farmer  re-shifted  his  enthusiasm 
from  turnips  back  to  college  clubs. 
"Let's  see,  what's  the  name  of  that 
college  place  you  and  young  Doc  come 
from?  I've  about  made  up  my  mind 
to  send  Eben  down  there  this  fall." 


Clarke  Wilson 

"Oh.  Mr.  Jeffries!  Not  really!" 
Gay  Bradley's  small  piquant  face 
lighted  with  the  sudden  flame-like 
enthusiasm  that  made  it  more  than 
pretty.  "How  wonderful  that  will 
be!  And  you'll  never  be  sorry,  I 
know  you  won't.  Why,  just  imagine! 
He  may  turn  out  to  be  a  real  genius 
along  seme  line.  Some  of  the  leaders 
in  intellectual  and  social  and  politi- 
cal fields,  you  know,  have  been  farm- 
ers' sons  just  like  Eben  who  have 
caught  the  vision  of  something  big- 
ger." 

Unconsciously  she  drifted  into  the 
terminology  of  her  speech  the  pre- 
ceding Saturday  night.  She  hadn't 
really  supposed  anything  would  come 
of  that  speech.  It  had  been  too  much 
to  hope  that  the  hard-working,  plod- 
ding mill  workers  and  farmers  who 
made  up  most  of  the  population  of 
Marysville  would  respond  viery 
heartily  to  a  plea  for  higher  educa- 
tion. Much  as  she  loved  them,  she 
knew  that  they  weren't  that  kind. 
Life  was  for  most  of  them  too  much 
a  struggle  for  existence  to  be 
changed  over  night  into  a  pursuit  of 
knowledge  and  culture. 

"It  will  take  years,  my  dear," 
Maria  Broadhurst,  the  judge's  wife, 
had  told  Gay  when  she  came  to  en- 
list her  aid  in  the  formation  of  a  col- 
lege club  that  should  have  for  its 
aim  the  cultural  and  intellectual  up- 
lift of  the  community.  "In  the  first 
place,  these  people  don't  even  know 
how  ignorant  they  are.  We'll  have 
to  develop  a  consciousness.  It  will 
be   like   carrying   a   torch   into      the 
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heart  of  darkest  Africa,  but  if  only  a 
single  fire  is  kindled  her  and  there — " 

Though  she  had  smiled  inwardly 
both  at  the  picture  of  timid,  neurotic 
Maria  Brcadhurst  venturing,  candle- 
laden,  into  the  jungle,  and  at  the 
thought  of  comparing  pleasant,  con- 
tented Marysviile,  steeped  in  its 
wealth  of  New  England  traditions, 
with  the  unexplored  vastnese  of  the 
Dark  Continent,  Gay  had  plunged 
enthusiastically  into  what  Paul 
dubbed  with  good-natured  sarcasm 
the  "Kollege  Klubbe's  Krusade  f«r 
Kulture." 

"Spelled  with  K's,"  he  had  ampli- 
fied on  one  occasion,  "and  a  'be'  on 
the  end  of  "Klub'  to  make  it  morf 
highbrow,  like  Henrietta  Barker's 
'Shoppe.' " 

Whereupon,  snatching  up  his  medi- 
cine case,  which  was  already  begin- 
ning to  look  a  bit  battered,  like  old 
Doctor  Bainbridge's,  he  had  had  re- 
treated to  the  garage  in  mock  haste 
and  let  "Bertha,"  the  second-hand 
car  which  they  had  purchased  on 
coming  to  Marysviile  two  years  be- 
fore, whisk  him  away  on  hi&  after- 
noon round  of  calls. 

From  the  first  Paul  had  treated 
the  whole  matter  of  the  College  Club 
as  if  it  were  of  no  more  importance 
than  an  afternoon  sewing  bee.  Well 
— Gay  couldn't  help  feeling  a  bit  of 
triumph  at  his  expense — perhaps 
now  he  would  acknowledge  that  there 
was  something  to  their  crusade,  af- 
ter all. 

"Eben's  all  I've  got,"  went  on  Jim 
Jeffries,  foilowing  up  the  layer  of 
turnips,  with  something  that  at  first 
glance  looked  like  cornucopias  of 
polished   gold,  but  which   you   found 


on  second  glance  to  be  only  carrots, 
"  'cept  Gertie,  and  girls  don't  count. 
She'll  be  gettin'  married  pretty 
quick.  All  the  Jeffries  marry  young. 
So  there's  just  Eben,  and  I  always 
sort  of  counted  on  him  stayin'  home 
and  runnin'  the  place  when  I  get 
through.  But  if  he's  got  a  dooty  to 
civilization  and  hkely's  predestined 
to  be  a  big  business  magnet  or  one 
of  tho^  law  chaps,  or  even  a  Con- 
gressman, like  you  say  he  is,  then  I 
reckon  it's  my  business  to  see  he  gets 
his  chance." 

"You'll  never  be  sorry,  Mr.  Jef- 
fries," Gay  told  him  eagerly.  "I'm 
sure  Eben  has  the  makings  of  some- 
thing fine.  You  can  tell  that  just  to 
look  at  him;  he's  so  strong  and  in- 
telligent looking,  and  I've  always 
noticed  he's  the  leader  when  a  group 
of  young  people  get  togeher." 

"There's  only  one  trouble,  and 
that  is  he  don't  want  to  go  to  col- 
lege," said  Jim.  "He  wants  to  be  a 
farmer.  But  I'm  dependin'  on  you 
and  young  Doc.  Eben  sets  a  pile  by 
young  Doc.  I  want  you  to  convince 
him  the  way  you've  convinced  me." 

"Oh,  we  will.  We  sure  will,  Mr. 
Jeffries." 

"Well,  s'pose  you  start  in  then  by 
coming  up  to  the  house  tomorrow 
night  to  snipper.  You  won't  get 
much,  but  it's  Saturday  night  and 
there'll  be  some  of  mother's  baked 
beans.     I    reckon   you    won't    starve." 

There  was  no  question  of  starving 
when  one  sat  down  to  a  meal  at  the 
Jeffrie's  table.  Gay  and  Paul  knew 
that  from  experience.  Martha  Jef- 
frie's baked  beans — which  were  al- 
ways in  demand  at  church  suppers — 
while  occupying  the  place  of     honor 
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in  the  center  of  .the  table,  were  forc- 
ed to  share  their  glory  with  so  many 
outlying  platters  of  boiiled  ham, 
chicken  and  potato  salad,  fried  cab- 
bage, and  so  on,  that  their  title  to 
distinction  as  the  main  dish  was 
more  than  questionable. 

"At  least,"  Paul  had  remarked 
once  after  partaking  of  a  meal  at  the 
Jeffries',  "You  know  what  you're  in 
for  from  the  start.  It's  all  there  in 
front  of  you  from  soup  clear  through 
to  pie,  and  you  can  plan  according- 
ly." 

They  ate  in  the  kiitchen  about  a  big 
rectangular  table,  Jim  and  "Mother'' 
Jeffries  sitting  at  either  end,  Paul 
and  Eben  on  one  side,  Gay  and  Ger- 
tie Jeffries'  so  small  and  shy  and 
delicate  featured  that  she  seemed 
out  of  place  in  an  atmosphere  of 
such  bold  and  healthy  ruggfdness,  on 
the  other. 

Gay  found  herself  studying  Eben 
covertly  across  the  table.  He  was 
older  than  she  had  thought,  proba- 
bly in  the  early  twenties.  The  na- 
tural firmness — one  might  might  al- 
most say  sternness — of  his  features, 
together  with  the  discipline  of  the 
life  he  had  lived,  made  his  face  look 
already  more  like  a  man's  than  a 
boy's.  It' was  hard  to  imagine  him 
strolling  across  the  Barrett  campus 
in  collegiate  garb,  or  sitting  in  Pro- 
fessor Torrey's  classroom  learning  to 
write  freshman  themes,  or  even  trot- 
ting out  onto  the  athletic  field  in 
football  togs. 

But  he  couid  do  it.  She.  was  sure 
of  that.  There  was  something  in  his 
eyes,  which  were  gray  and  a  trifle 
deep-set,  and  in  the  straight,  full  line 
of  hit  lips.     He  could  do  almost  any- 


thing he  set  out  to  do  if  he  ..only 
cared  enough.  That  was  it,  she  de- 
cided swiftly.  He  must  be  made  to 
care  enough.  He  must  be  made  to 
see  that  there  was  a  real  destiny 
somewhere  for  such  abilities  as  he 
possessed,  that  he  would  be  only 
wasting  himself  as  a  farmer. 

"I  reckon  Marysville  seems  sort  of 
small  to  you  folks,  after  goin'  to  col- 
lege and  seein'  the  cities  and  all," 
remarked  Jim,  while  dishing  gener- 
ous helpings  of  baked  beans  and 
their  numerous  accessories.  "Just 
hand  that  up  to  me.  will  you,  Mis' 
Bradley,  for  a  chunk  of  corn  bread, 
and  you  can  help  yourself  to  the 
pickles  and  preserves.  There's  all 
kinds,  with  all  degrees  of  sourness 
and  sweetness,  like  us  humans. 
Speakin'  of  college,  what  kind  of  a 
place  was*  it  you  folks  went  to,  any- 
way?" 

In  response  to  Jim  Jeffrie's  ap- 
parently guileless  question,  Gay 
launched  into  a  vivid  description  of 
college  life  in  general,  and  life  at 
Barrett  in  particular.  But  when  she 
had  finished,  she  knew  she  hadn't 
made  the  slightest  impression  on  Eb- 
en Jeffries. 

"I've  heard  they  give  some  good 
agricultural  courses  up  at  the  State 
U,"  he  remarked  in  his  slow,  brief 
way. 

But  at  least  she  had  one  interested 
person  in  her  audience.  It  was  al- 
most disconcerting  to  feel  Gertie  Jef- 
fries' eyes  fixed  upon  her  so  intently. 
No  wonder  the  girl  was  so  slight  and 
ethereal  looking.  She  had  hardly 
tasted  the  hearty  food  on  her  plate. 

After  supper  Eben  took  Paul  down 
in    the   field    to    show    him    where    he 
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was  planning  to  put  in  his  new  crop 
of  alfalfa. 

"It's  up  to  you!"  Gay's  lips  form- 
ed the  words  silently  over  the  big 
cotton  dish  towel  with  which  she 
was  trying  to  polish  a  heavy  tum- 
bler. She  had  insisted  on  helping 
Gertie  with  the  dishes. 

"I'll  do  my  best!"  Paul  mouthed 
the  words  back  with  comic  exagger- 
ation following  with  a  lift  of  his 
left  eyebrow  which,  in  their  own  pe- 
culiar parlance  meant,  "You  can 
count  on  me,  Gay  Lady!" 

Gay  watched  them  out  of  the  sink 
room  window  as  they  swung  down 
the  path  between  the  cattle  shed  and 
the  henhouse.  Insttead  of  letting 
down  the  bars  of  the  first  gate,  they 
both  vaulted  over,  Eben  full  as  eas- 
ily as  Paul,  who  had  come  out  second 
in  an  intercollegiate  pole  vaulting 
contest  in  his  senior  year.  They 
were  a  lot  alike,  almost  of  a  height; 
a  bit  superb,  both  of  them,  with 
their  sjwingnig  swiftness  of  motion 
and  the  last  rays  of  the  setting  sun 
shining  on  their  bare  heads. 

And  yet — Gay  regarded  them  criti- 
cally— what  a  difference!  For  Paul 
would  have  been  at  home  in  almost 
any  social  environment  you  could 
imagine.  He  had  found  his  place  in 
the  world,  and  was  making  his  own 
contribution  to  society  while  Eben — 
but  Eben  should  have  his  chance! 
Fortunately,  there  were  some  fathers 
like  Jim  Jeffries  in  the  world! 

"Don't  forget  the  frying  pan  and 
the  iron  kettle,"  Mother  Jeffrie^  sang 
out  cheerfully.  "I'm  going  down  to 
the  henyard  to  see  to  my  chickens. 
Oh,  yes,  and  don't  forget  to  put  the 
separator  together.     Pa'll  be  coming 


in  pretty  soon  with  the  milk." 

Gertie  Jeffries  lifted  a  slender, 
soapy  hand,  pushed  back  a  strand  of 
fair  hair  that  had  slipped  down  ov- 
er her  forehead. 

"I  hate  dishes,"  she  said  suddenly. 

Mrs.  Jeffries,  came  back  from  feed- 
ing her  chickens,  and  she  and  Gay 
sat  on  the  piazza  watching  the  sun- 
set. For  a  while  they  could  hear 
the  faint  clicking  of  metal  as  Gertie 
put  the  separator  together;  then  it 
stopped,  and  there  was  silence,  until 
presently  an  old  auto  chugged  into 
the  yard. 

"There's  Toby  now,"  Mrs.  Jeffries 
remarked.  "He's  keeping  company 
with  Gertie  quite  steady.  Hp  was;  in 
her  class  in  high  school.  His  father 
owns  the  farm  next  to  ours,  and  it 
will  be  a  real  nice  match,  though  I 
must  say  it  takes  Gertie  long  enough 
to  make  up  her  mind." 

Gertie  finally  came  down,  wearing 
a  clean  gingham  and  with  her  hair 
freshly  combed  and,  looking  more 
small  and  remote  than  ever,  climbed 
into  the  front  seat  of  the  car,  beside 
the  somewhat  stodgy  looking  youth. 
Gay  watched  them  drive  down  the 
road  toward  Lancaster,  a  puzzled 
little  frown  wrinkling  her  smooth 
forehead. 

The  telephone  buzzed  insistently. 
One  long  and  four  short.  "Now 
ain't  that  just  the  way!"  said  Mrs. 
Jeffries  as  she  rose  unhurriedly  to 
answer  it. 

It  was  a  call  for  Paul;  a  man  sick 
out  near  Dudley  Crossing.  That 
was  the  trouble  with  being  a  doctor, 
you  couldn't  even  go  out  of  an  eve- 
ning without  being  interrupted.  But, 
then,  Mrs.  Jeffries  didn't  blame  any- 
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body  for  wanting  Dr.  Bradley  if  they 
were  sick.  Just  that  smile  of  his 
was  as  good  as  a  dose  of  medicine. 
There,  it  was  too  bad  to  make  Mis' 
Bradley  gc  way  down  in  the  field, 
and  with  those  pretty  gray  shoes  on, 
too.  But  she  had  to  help  with  the 
separating.  ... 

Eben  Jeffries  picked  up  a  handful 
of  earth,  let  it  fall  in  rich,  sun-glint- 
ed cascades  through  his  fingers. 
Looking  out  over  the  broad  stretch 
of  fallow  ground  his  eyes  kindled. 

"Oh,  Doc!"  he  exclaimed  boyishly. 
"What  a  sight  it  will  be!  Ever  see 
the  stuff  in  bloom,  did  you?  I  have 
not  either,  only  in  pictures.  No- 
body's ever  tried  to  raise  it  around 
here.  That's  why  I'm  so  keen  on 
trying  it.  There's  a  lot  of  new 
things  I'd  like  to  try.  Things  I've 
been  studying  up  on.  University 
extension  courses.  I'd  like  to  see 
the  farmers  around  here  do  big 
things,  new  things.  But  I  suppose 
it  will  have  to  wait.  Dad's  keen  on 
my  going  to  college  this  fall,  you 
know.     Do  something  with  myself." 

"Then,  you're  going?"  Paul  said 
with  sudden  interest. 

Eben  leaned  over  and  picked  up 
another  handful  of  earth,  weighed 
it  in  his  hand  as  if  it  had  been 
something  of  value,  let  it  filter  slow- 
ly through  his  fingers.  Then,  draw- 
ing a  coarse  handkerchief  from  his 
pocket,  he  wiped  his  hands  carefully, 
as  if  to  remove  the  stain  before  re- 
plying. 

"I  suppose  so." 

"Paul!"  It  was  Gay,  stepping  gin- 
gerly between  the  furrows.  "You've 
got  a  call.  An  old  man  out  near  Dud- 
ley Crossing.    You  must  go  at  once." 


"What's  the  name?"  demanded 
Eben,  quickly,  before  Paul  could  put 
in  a  reply. 

"Henderson — or  Hendricks.  I  did 
not  quite  get  the  name.  But  it's  the 
first  house  beyond — " 

"Hendrikson,"  said  Eben  Jeffries. 
He  seemed  suddenly  galvanized  into 
action.  "We'll  have  to  hurry,  Doc- 
tor.    It  may  be  urgent." 

He  led  the  way  back  along  the 
stone  wall  at  a  pace  which  Gay,  lithe 
and  surefooted  as  she  was,  found 
difficult  to  follow. 

"You  know  the  man?"  Paul  asked 
once.  For  Eben  Jeffries  was  acting 
for  all  the  world  as  if  he  and  not 
Paul  were  the  physician  summoned. 

"I  know  the — family." 

When  they  reached  the  big  hill  be- 
hind the  barnf  Eben  was  almost  run- 
ning. Paul  held  Gay's  hand  tight  in 
his,  and  they  raced  up  the  incline. 

"It's  all  right,"  he  remembered  to 
tell  her  before  they  reached  the  top. 
"You're  going  to  get  your  heart's  de- 
sire. Our  hero  will  be  shedding  his 
blue  jeans  for  fottball  togs  next 
fall." 

"Oh— Paul!" 

Paul  returned  home  at  five  the 
next  morning,  haggard  and  heavy- 
eyed,  and  with  that  look  on  his  face 
that  Gay  knew  only  too  well.  She 
had  seen  it  first  on  the  night  he  had 
first  lost  a  case,  a  child  that  had 
died  from  pneumonia  over  in  West 
Bend.  A  look  that  was  half  dazed 
and  half  baffled — and  wholly  hum- 
ble. 

"He's  dead,"  he  told  Gay  simply. 
"Too  late — by  a  matter  of  years." 

The  details  came  more  slowly. 
"Tuberculosis    of    the    lungs.        He's 
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been  living  by  sheer  will  power  for 
months*  Wanted  to  see  his  pear 
trees  in  blossom  again.  And  he  did. 
They've  been  blooming  for  a  week. 
And  last  night — it's  queer,  but  last 
night  that  heavy  wind  took  them  all, 
and  this  morning  the  ground  was 
white." 

Gay's  eyes  filled.  "Oh,  Poll  Par- 
rot; but  how — how  beautiful!" 

"Gay  Lady!"  The  incidents  of  the 
night  were  still  burning  in  Paul's 
mind.  "What  on  earth  was  a  man 
like  that  doing  here!" 

"What  was  he  like?"  Gay  asked 
gently.  She  drew  the  big  wing 
chair  up  close  to  the  fire,  and  he 
sank  into  it  wearily,  while  she  curl- 
ed up  on  a  hassock  at  his  feet. 

"A  scholar,"  Paul  said  gravely.  "I 
saw  one  of  his  letterheads.  He  was 
professor  emeritus  of  a  university 
down  in  New  York.  Greek  litera- 
ture, or  something.  Up  there  on  a 
tumbledown  farm,  raising  pears  and 
cabbages.  All  alone  with  his  daugh- 
ter." 

Gay's  head  lifted  quickiy.  "He  has 
a  daughter?  Oh,  Paul;  you  didn't 
leave  her  all  alone?" 

"No.  There  were  some  neighbors, 
And  Eben  Jeffries  stayed  to  do  the 
chores." 

"Paul—"  The  little  flaming  lights 
were  in  her  eyes.  "I  know  just  how 
she  feels.  And  we  can't  leave  her 
there,  not  even  with  neighbors. 
Neighbors  are  nice,  but  they  don't 
always  understand.  Let's  bring  her 
here.  The  spare  room  is  all  ready. 
I'll  just  go  up  and  open  Peter's  sky- 
light. .  .  ." 

Hilda  Hendrikson  had  been  stay- 
ing with  the  Bradleys  more  than     a 


month  before  Gay  discovered  the 
thing  which  she  should,  of  course, 
have  known  from  the  first:  that  Eb- 
en Jeffries  and  her  tall,  fair  visitor, 
with  the  serene  oval  face  and  tran- 
quil gray  eyes,  were  in  love  with 
each  other.  It  was  odd,  too,  that 
she  hadn't  suspected  why  Eben  made 
such  frequent  visits  to  the  little  yel- 
low house.  She  had  supposed  that 
he  came  to  see  Paul  and  herself,  that 
the  fact  that  he  was  entering  college 
in  the  fall  made  him  more  interested 
in  seeking  out  their  company. 

Then  one  day  she  had  come  upon 
them.  Hilda  had  been  setting  out 
pansies  in  Gay's  small  garden,  and 
Eben  had  stopped  to  help  her.  She 
had  seen  the  look  on  their  faces. 

Since  the  night  of  Professor  Hen- 
drikson's  death  Hilda  and  Gay  had  be- 
come fast  friends.  With  a  simple  grat- 
itude that  was  more  matter  of  fact 
than  effusive  the  girl  had  accepted 
the  loan  of  Gay's  cozy  little  guest 
room,  with  its  comfortable  four-post- 
er and  quaint  skylight,  and  she  fitted 
into  the  life  of  the  little  yellow 
house  as  naturally  and  unobtrusively 
as  if  she  had  always  belonged.  She 
helped  Gay  with  the  housework,  and 
together  they  made  short  work  of 
that  awesome  ritual  which  New 
England  housewives  know  as  spring 
cleaning.  Gay,  who  loved  flowers 
but  just  didn't  have  the  knack  of 
making  them  grow,  found  to  her  de- 
light that  Hilda  Hendrikson's  strong 
brown  fingers  could  work  magic  with 
a  handful  of  seeds  and  a  bit  of  or- 
dinary soil.  Under  her  care,  Gay's 
garden  gave  promise  of  becoming  the 
dream  spot  of  color  and  fragrance 
she  had  always  longed  for  it  to  be. 
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"Where  did  you  learn  so  much?" 
she  asked  Hilda  one  day  when  she 
had  gone  with  the  girl  on  one  of  her 
daily  trips  to  the  farm  out  at  Dud- 
ley Crossing.  "I  never  saw  anybody 
like  you.  You  know  more  about 
literature  and  philosophy  and  art 
than  most  of  us  will  ever  le^rn  i:i  a 
lifetime,  and  still  you  like  things  like 
—this." 

"Meaning,"  Hilda,  busily  engaged 
in  loosening  the  soil  around  a  thriv- 
ing young  fruit  tree,  stretched  out  a 
pair  of  grimy  hands,  "that  you  can't 
be  cultured  and  g:t  yo\r  f.n^ers 
dirty?" 

"No-o— " 

"Listen!"  Hilda  suddenly  dropped 
her  hoe  and  sat  down  on  the  log  be- 
side Gay.  "I  know  you've  wondered 
a  lot  about  me  and — and  dad.  Now 
I'm  going  to  tell  you  something."  she 
spcke  slowly  and  a  bit  haltingly,  for 
she  came  of  people  who  are  natural- 
ly reticent.  "My  father  was  a — fail- 
ure." At  Gay's  quick  look  of  sur- 
prise: "Oh,  I  know  you'll  think  it's 
strange.  Everybody  thought  he  was 
very  successful.  But  he  never  did 
what  he  wanted  to  do — what  he  was 
meant  to  ric — until  he  came  here.  He 
spent  his  life  in  a  musty  ciassroom, 
teaching  a  dead  language,  when  all 
the  time  something  within  him  was 
juat  longing  for  a  place  like  this, 
where  he  could  get  close  to  the  earth 
and  to  living  things  and  make  them 
grow-  It  was  in  his  blood.  It's  in 
mine.  too.  But  his  folks  wouldn't 
let  him  do  it.  They  thought  he 
ought  to  follow  some  profession, 
make  something  of  himself. 

"As  if — "  the  girl's  tongue  seem- 
ed   suddenly   unleashed     "it      weren't 


making  something  cf  yourself  to  help 
create  things  out  of  earth  and  rain 
and  sunshine,  to  stand  on  a  bit  of 
earth  you  can  call  your  own  and  feel 
the  wind  in  your  face  and  the  uni- 
verse at  your  feet.  Oh,  why  should 
everybody  respect  a  man  so  much 
when  he  feels  a  call  to  the  ministry 
or  the  law  or  the  medical  profession 
and  then  look  at  him  askance  if  he 
happens  to  feel  a  call  to  till  the  soil? 
It  takes  just  as,  much  knowledge  and 
course;-:  and  brain  power  to  be  a 
farmer — " 

'Thee/'  H  Ida's  voice  caught  on 
something  that  was  half  laugh  and 
half  S3 3.  "I  don't  know  why  I'm 
saying  all  this  to  y  >u.  Only — I  had 
t.<  tell  somebody.  It  hurts  so  much 
to  see  Eocn  doing  the  same  things 
father  did." 

"Eb?n!"  Gay's  voice  was  very 
small.     "You    mean — " 

But  Gay  knew  without  being  told. 
She  needed  only  to  remember  that 
lock  ^hs  had  seen  on  Eben's  face 
when  he  had  stood  there  in  the  field, 
letting  that  handful  of  earth  slip  be- 
tween his  fingers. 

"Paul!"  Gay  left  her  dinner  dish- 
es half  wiped,  an  almost  unprece- 
dented thing  to  happen  in  the  little 
yellow  house,  and  perched  herself  on 
the  arm  of  Paul's  chair.  "Listen  to 
me.  I'm  never,  as  long  as  I  live,  go- 
in  z  to  do  any  more  meddling  with 
people's  lives.''' 

"Ail  right  with  me,"  agreed  Paul, 
mdvlgently,  witnout  lifting  his  eyes 
from  his,  medical  journal,  "as  long 
as  you  married  me  before  taking  the 
vow.  You  can't  help  yourself  now  from 
meddling  just  a  little  with  mine." 
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"Poll   Parrot.'  This   time   there 

was    such   a   serious   note   in      Gay's 
voice  that  Paul  looked  up. 

"What  is  it,  Lady  Gay?" 

"It's — Eben.  Paul,  do  you  sup- 
pose we  did  right  in  urging  him  to 
go  to  college?" 

"Why  not?"  There  was  a  quizzical 
look  in  his  dark  eyes.  "He'll  look 
grand  in  football  togs.  And  just 
think  what  a  wonderful  lawyer  or 
Congressman  or  big  steel  magnate 
we  may  be  giving  to  the  world!" 

"Paul!"  Gay's  eyes  were  full  of 
reproach.  "You've  known  all  the 
time.     You've  been  laughing  at  me." 

"No,  dear,  not  laughing.  Only — 
I've  been  rubbing  up  against  all 
kinds  of  people  more  than  you  have. 
Maybe  it's  made  me  see  some  things 
clearer.  You'll  see  'em,  too,  when 
you  get  some  of  Maria  Broadhurst's 
recipes  for  community  culture  out  of 
your  system." 

Gay  smiied  ruefully.  "I  do  now. 
Only  I'm  afraid  it's  too  late." 

"Well,  if  it's  Eben  you  mean,  1  can 
set  your  mind  at  rest.  I've  been 
dreading  to  tell  you  all  day.  He  and 
I  took  a  long  walk  last  night,  and  we 
threshed  things  out.  He's  decided 
the  Lord  intended  him  to  be  a  farm- 
er instead  of  a  'contributor  to  the 
world's  great  welfare.'  " 

Gay      flushed.        "Poll       Parrot! 
Please!" 

"And,  besides  that,  the  girl  he's  in 
love  with  needs  him,  so  he's  going  to 
get  married,  if  she'll  have  him.  He'd 
got  the  idea  lately  he  wasn't  good 
enough  for  her,  being  just  a  plain 
farmer,  but  I  talked  him  out  of 
that." 

"Oh,  Paul,  I'm  so  glad!" 


"And  if  I'm  not  mistaken,  they're 
coming  right  now  down  the  path 
from  the  orchard,  this  minute." 

Excited  as  a  couple  of  children, 
they  peered  out  the  back  window  at 
the  two  approaching,  careful,  how- 
ever, to  keep  themselves  out  of  view. 

"Remember,  Gay  Lady,  when  I 
used  to  hold  your  hand  that  way?" 

"Poll  Parrot- — do  you  suppose  we 
ever  looked  like  that:  as  if  the  wind 
was  in  our  faces  and  the  whole  uni- 
verse at  our  feet?" 

"Silly!"  said  Paul.  "That's  the 
way  we  always  look." 

Instead  of  taking  the  car,  Gay  de- 
cided to  walk  up  to  see  Jim  Jeffries. 
It  gave  her  more  time  to  decide  what 
she  was  going  to  say. 

"It's  queer,"  Eben  had  told  them 
the  night  before  when  they  had  all 
sat  in  the  living  room  of  the  little 
yellow  house,  making  plans.,  "but  pa 
had  his  heart  set  on  my  doing  some- 
thing big.  He's  going  to  take  it 
kind  of  hard  when  he  finds  he  isn't 
going  to  make  his  big  contribution 
to  civilization,  after  all.  He  sets  a 
heap  by  what  you  say,  Mrs.  Bradley. 
I  wish  you'd  tell  him." 

Well,  after  all,  what  could  Gay 
tell  him,  except  that  some  persons 
were  one  type  and  some  another, 
that  ao?ne  made  their  contribution 
to  civilization  by  writing  laws  or 
reading  Plato — and  some  by  raising 
turnips. 

There  was  a  path  across  the  field 
by  a  pair  of  willows.  Under  one  of 
the  willows  she  saw  Gertie  Jeffries 
sitting,  a  clump  of  alders  screening 
her  fi'om  sight  of  the  Jeffries  farm- 
house. 
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"Oh!  Mrs.  Bradley!  How  you 
frightened  me!  I — I  was  afraid  it 
was.  pa." 

Gay  sat  down  on  the  grass  beside 
Gertie.  She  reached  over  and  turn- 
ed the  book  in  the  girl's  lap  so  she 
could  read  its  title. 

"Keats!  Why,  Gertie,  do  you  real- 
ly enjoy  reading  Keats?" 

The  girl's  shy  face  lighted.  "Oh,  I 
love  it!     But  I  don't  have  much  time 


to  read.  What  time  I  do  have  I'd 
rather  write." 

"Write?  Ycu  mean  things  lik*3 
this?  Poetry?" 

The  color  came  and  went  in  Ger- 
tie's face.  "I  try.  But — oh,  really, 
Mrs.  Bradley,  I  shouldn't  have  men- 
tioned it.  The  things  I  write  aren't 
any  good.  I  don't  seem  to  be  able 
to  get  it  out — what  I  feel." 


INSTITUTION  NOTES 


The  farm  forces  have  recently 
been  cutting  and  hauling  kindling 
wood  for  Winter  use.  This  has  been 
placed  in  larye  piles  and  will  be  dis- 
tributed among  as  cottages  as  need- 
ed. 

A  squad  of  painters  from  Concord 
started  working  at  the  School  last 
Tuesday  morning,  rushing  to  com- 
pletion the  C.  W.  A.  project,  that 
of  painting  all  our  buildings,  not 
completed  last  Winter.  We  hope  to 
have  this  work  finished  at  an  early 
date. 

— o — 

Rev.  L.  I.  Echols,  pastor  of  the 
Associate  Reformed  Presbyterian 
Church,  Concord,  visited  the  King's 
Daughters  Cottagre  last  Monday 
night,  and  following  the  supper 
hour,  entertained  the  boys  with  a 
number  of  stories  and  showed  them 
fiome  interesting  tricks. 
— o — 

Shannon  Broome,  formerly  of 
Cottage  No.  12,  who  was  paroled 
last    September,    called    on    us       last 


Wednesday.  Shannon  informed  us 
that  since  leaving  the  School  he  has 
been  living  with  his  mother  in  Char- 
lotte and  has  had  steady  employment 
as  messenger  with  the  Postal  Tele- 
graph  Company. 

— o — 

When  the  boys  assembled  at  the 
ball  grounds  last  Saturday  after- 
noon they  enjoyed  a  feast  of  fine 
home-grown  peanuts,  several  bush- 
els being  issued  at  that  time.  For 
a  time  the  different  games  were  for- 
gotten, and  it  was  quite  an  interest- 
ing sight  to  see  five  hundred  boys 
walking  about  cracking  peanuts. 
— o — 

Somewhat  earlier  than  in  previous 
years,  the  Christmas  spirit  is  al- 
ready pervading  the  atmosphere  at 
the  School.  Donations  to  the  Boys' 
Christmas  Fund  are  coming  in,  and 
from  all  sides  one  hears  old  Santa 
and  his  reindeer  being  discussed. 
Plans  are  being  made  for  a  most 
joyful  celebration  at  the  institution 
this  year.  As  a  part  of  the  annual 
Christmas   Eve  program,  a  group  of 
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boys  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Bar- 
rier, a  member  of  our  teaching  staff, 
will  present  Charles  Dickens'  famous 
"Christmas  Carol,"  the  boys  having 
been  assigned  their  parts  and  the 
rehearsals  scheduled  to  begin  next 
week.  Many  other  preparations  are 
under  way  which  indicate  that  our 
boys  will  have  a  very  happy  Christ- 
mas season. 

— o — 
People  who  are  fond  of  collards 
would  have  enjoyed  seeing  our  large 
truck,  heavily  laden  with  fine  col- 
lards. making  the  rounds  and  issuing 
same  to  the  cottages  in  generous 
portions.  We  have  the  finest  patch 
of  collards  seen  here  in  many  years 
and  if  the  Winter  freezes  are  not  too 
severe  we  will  have  a  supply  suffi- 
cient to  last  until  Spring. 

Our  farm  manager  reports  that 
at  the  present  time  the  following 
fresh  vegetables  may  be  obtained 
from  our  gardens  and  fields  in  large 
quantities:  Cabbage,  lettuce,  col- 
lards, spinach,  mustard,  rape,  tur- 
nips, radishes,  green  onions  and  to- 
matoes. We  also  have  on  hand 
plenty  of  butter  beans,  peas,  Irish 
and  sweet  potatoes  (more  than  3.000 
bushels  of  the  latter  being  gathered 
this  season).  More  than  three  hun- 
dred bushels  of  peanuts  were  har- 
vested this  year.  Many  fine  hogs 
have  been  raised  this  year  assuring 
us  of  plenty  of  fresh  perk  during 
the  Fall  and  Winter  months.  An- 
other valuable  addition  to  our  daiiy 
menus  is  the  milk  supply,  our  dairy 
furnishing  our  family  of  nearly  five 
hundred  boys  with  a  quart  of  milk 
each    daily.  Fifty    fine   turkeys,   rais- 


ed at  the  School,  were  killed  for  our 
Thanksgiving  dinner,  and  with  such 
a  variety  of  vegetables  already  men- 
tioned to  choose  from,  it  can  easily 
be  seen  that  the  holiday  dinner  will 
be  one  that  cannot  be  beaten  any- 
where. From  the  large  quantities  of 
such  good  things  to  eat  in  our  store- 
houses, we  are  assured  that  the  boys 
at  the  Training  School  will  be  sup- 
plied with  plenty  of  good  wholesome 
home-grown  food  for  the   Winter. 

One  of  the  officials  of  the  public 
welfare  department  of  Wake  Coun- 
ty on  a  recent  visit  to  the  Training 
School,  gave  us  a  very  good  report 
on  one  of  our  paroled  boys,  Irvin 
Cole.  Irvin  better  Know  here  as 
'King,"  was  admitted  to  the  School 
January  9,  1928  and  was  paroled 
January  31,  1924,  returning  to  his 
home  in  Raleigh.  For  several  years 
he  was  in  the  employ  of  a  grocery 
store  chain  in  that  city,  making  very 
good  progress  and  meriting  several 
promotions.  According  to  the  visi- 
ting welfare  officer,  Irvin  was  trans- 
ferred to  Danville,  Va.  about  a  year 
ago,  being  made  manager  of  one  of 
the  company's  stores  in  that  city, 
where  he  has  been  making  a  splen- 
did I'ecord.  We  are  glad  to  hear  of 
this  young  man's  success  and  ^rust 
the  future  may  hold  great  things  in 
store  for  him. 

Due  to  the  illness  of  Mr.  A.  C. 
Sheldon,  Boys'  Work  Secretary,  of 
the  Charlotte  Y.  M  C.  A.,  who  usu- 
ally conducts  the  afternoon  service 
at  the  School  every  fourth  Sunday, 
Mr.  John  McCachern,  also  an  official 
of  the  "Y",  had  charge  of  last  Sun- 
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day's  service.  Mr.  McCachern  was 
accompanied  by  Mr.  Dabbs,  Mr. 
Wells,  Miss  Betty  McCachern,  and 
the  speaker  of  the  afternoon.  Dr.  C. 
W.  Durden,  pastor  of  St.  John's 
Baptist    Church,   Charlotte. 

For  the  Scripture  Lesson  Mr.  Mc- 
Cachern read  the  fifth  chapter  of 
Matthew  and  then  presented  Dt. 
Durden  who  spoke  to  the  boys  on  the 
subject,  "Loyalty,"  his  taik  being 
most  interesting. 

Loyalty,  said  Dr.  Duiden,  means 
to  be  true  to,  to  be  faithful  to,  and 
to  be  obedient  to  the  law.  The  word 
loyalty  is  close  kin  to  the  word  roy- 
alty, which  means  to  be  kingly. 

In  the  course  of  his  remarks  the 
speaker  said  there  were  five  kinds 
of  loyalty — (1)  We  must  be  loyal 
to  self.  The  noblest  and  best  in 
you  is  yourself.  A  beautiful  thought, 
ideal  of  that  which  is  right  and 
clean,  develops  the  bes,t  in  us.  (2) 
We  must  be  loyal  to  our  country. 
Keep  the  good  name  and  law  of  our 
country  ever  in  mind.  Not  only 
should  we  apply  this  to  ourselves 
but  we  should  demand  of  others  loy- 


alty to  country  and  its  head.  (3) 
As  boys  we  should  be  loyal  to  home 
and  mother,  and  if  we  are  true  to 
this  ideal,  when  we  grow  older  we 
shall  be  able  to  teach  these  same 
qualities  to  the  younger  folks  with 
whom  we  come  in  contacl.  (4)  We 
should  ever  strive  to  be  loyal  to  our 
religion.  We  should  be  loyal  to  Je- 
sus; we  should  be  true  to  Him  and 
always  be  ready  to  speak  for  Him, 
and,  if  need  be,  to  bear  the  cross. 
We  should  let  our  light  shine  for  Je- 
sus and  Christianity  and  our  Fath- 
er in  heaven,  and  always  be  true  to 
our  prayers.  (5)  We  should  be 
loyal  to  truth.  A  truthful  person  is 
one  of  the  world's  greatest  assets. 
As  a  boy  we  think  of  being  a  man. 
To  be  a  man,  the  boy  must  have 
manly  thoughts;  he  must  dream  the 
thoughts  and  ideals  of  the  man  he 
wants  to  be.  To  attain  success  he 
must  think  over  and  say  over  and 
over  many  times  the  things  he  wants 
to  become  a  part  of  him. 

Dr.  Durden  concluded  by  telling 
the  sotry  of  the  "Great  Stone  Face," 
in  a  most  engaging  manner. 


THE  SPIRIT  OF  THE  WINNER 

Be  grateful  for  the  dawning  day  and  all  that  it  may  bring, 
Don't  carry  yesterdays  about  like  buttons  on  a  string, 

Press  forward  to  the  field  once  more,  one  victory's  all  you  need 
You'll  laugh  at  failures  you  have  had  the  minute  you  succeed. 

The  fighting  heart  you  may  some  day  win,  the  quitter  never  can ; 

There's  many  a  battle  turns  upon  the  spirit  of  a  man. 
And  who  begins  the  day  with  faith,  despite  his  failures  past, 

May  see  the  tide  of  victory  turn  and  roll  his  way  at  last. 

— Selected 
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THE  SUCCESSFUL  MAN 

A  man  is  successful  when  he  refuses  to 
slander  even  his  enemies;  when  he  does  not 
expect  to  get  good  pay  for  his  services; 
when  he  does  not  wait  until  tomorrow  to  do 
the  things  that  he  might  do  today;  when 
he  is  loyal  to  his  employer,  and  not  false  to 
the  ones  with  whom  he  works;  when  he  in- 
telligently co-operates  with  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  organization;  when  he  is  study- 
ing and  preparing  himself  for  a  higher  po- 
sition with  better  pay. 

— The  Silent  Partner. 
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BETTER  TO  HAVE  TRIED 

It  is  not  the  critic  who  counts — not  the  man  who  points  out  how  the  strong 
man  stumbled  or  tvhere  the  doer  of  deeds  could  have  done  them  better.  The 
credit  belongs  to  the  man  who  is  especially  in  the  arena.  Whose  face  is 
marred  by  dust  and  siveat  and  blood,  who  strives  valiantly,  who  errs  and 
comes  short  again,  because  there  is  no  effort  without  error  and  shortcoming, 
who  does  actually  try  to  do  the  deed,  who  knows  the  g\reat  enthusiasm,  the 
great  devotion,  spends  himself  in  a  worthy  cause,  who  at  the  best  knows  in 
the  end  the  triumph  of  high  achievement,  and  who  at  the  worst,  if  he  fails,  at 
least  fails  while  daring  greatly,  so  that  his  place  shall  never  be  with  the  cold 
and  timid  souls  who  know  neither  victory  nor  defeat. 

— Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 


BISHOP  KERN  SPEAKS  IN  PLAIN  TERMS 

The  discipline  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church  must  be  obey- 
ed to  the  letter  so  asserted  Bishop  Kern  during  conference  at 
Washington,  N.  C.  This  fact  was  made  most  impressive  to  the 
young  ministers  waiting  to  be  admitted  as  preachers  of  the  Gos- 
pel. He  wishes  his  ministers  not  to  preach  what  and  how  to  do, 
but  be  themselves  models  by  living  exemplary  lives. 

Bishop  Kern  was  most  emphatic  in  saying  that  laxness  as  to 
meeting  obligations  would  not  be  tolerated,  that  debts  must  be 
arranged  satisfactory  to  all  concerned,  reported  to  Bishop  Kern 
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and  his  cabinet,  or  no  action  will  be  taken  towards  appointments, 
or  words  to  that  effect. 

If  it  were  possible  to  have  this  mandate  reach  beyond  the 
church,  and  put  into  practice  there  would  be  fewer  bankrupt  sales, 
more  money  in  circulation,  and  better  business  throughout  the 
country. 

But,  how  to  make  the  fellow  pay  who  takes  goods  under  the 
guise  of  good  faith,  and  later  not  a  move  towards  clearing  up  his 
debts,  and  finally  declares  impossible  to  make  ends  meet.  Such  a 
character  is  a  polished  deceiver  and  deserves  little  mercy. 


BANISH  THE  RECKLESS  DRIVER 

Reports  from  police  departments,  state  traffic  authorities  and 
safety  organizations  in  all  parts  of  the  country  show  a  startling  in- 
crease in  automobile  accidents. 

Every  driving  crime  is  on  the  rise.  The  result,  if  the  present 
trend  continues,  will  be  that  1934  will  see  the  establishment  of  a 
new  high  in  fatalities.  Statistics  for  the  worst  driving  months — 
October,  November  and  December — may  make  the  record  even 
more  horrible. 

The  automobile  accident  problem,  which  has  been  a  major  issue 
for  many  years,  has  reached  a  crucial  stage.  The  American  high- 
way today  is  a  slaughterhouse — the  most  careful,  competent  and 
courteous  driver  takes  his  life  in  his  hands  when  he  ventures  on 
it.  Around  the  next  curve  or  over  the  next  hill  there  may  be  a 
drunken  or  reckless  driver  at  the  controls  of  several  thousand 
pounds  of  steel  moving  at  a  tremendous  speed.  Less  than  ten  per 
cent  of  motorists  take  chances — but  that  ten  per  cent  menace  us 
all. 

The  old  fashioned  type  of  safety  campaign,  restricted  both  in 
time  and  area,  must  be  replaced  by  a  real  safety  campaign,  en- 
gineered and  enforced  by  the  general  public — by  the  ninety  per 
cent  of  drivers  who  are  competent  and  careful.  The  reckless  must 
be  driven  from  the  highways — and  to  achieve  this,  the  force  of 
public  opinion  can  be  even  more  useful  than  law.     No  matter  how 
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good  a  state's  traffic  code  is,  or  how  conscientous  a  highway  patrol, 
it  cannot  produce  results  if  the  public  is  indifferent. 

Banish  the  drunken,  the  reckless,  the  incompetent  driver — it 
may  save  your  life,  and  the  lives  of  loved  ones. 


CUT  OUT  "HOOTING  AND  HONKING"  AT  NIGHT 

The  things  possible  for  one  country  should  be  for  another  es- 
pecially so  when  the  comfort  and  peace  of  the  people  at  large  is 
involved.  The  information  treks  through  the  press  that  in  Lon- 
don between  the  hours  of  11:30  P.  M.  and  6  A.  M.  there  is  abso- 
lute "quiet"  for  the  distinctive  purpose  of  giving  man,  especially 
the  sick  and  wayfarer,  a  night  of  rest  and  peaceful  sleep.  This 
reformation  was  wrought  through  the  interest  of  the  British  min- 
ister, and  since,  the  press  states,  the  idea  has  proven  favorable 
and  swept  the  country  by  leaps  and  bounds  till  the  whole  of  Eng- 
land has  grown  quieter  during  the  midnight  hours. 

Such  interest  is  humanitarian,  and  a  similar  move  locally  would 
be  gladly  accepted  by  many  in  our  midst  who  roam  the  country  in 
quest  of  rest  and  quiet.  There  would  be  no  trouble  to  regulate 
traffic  if  officers  were  more  alert  to  eliminating  midnight  noises, 
besides  the  people  of  a  community  are  rated  by  their  dignity  and 
poise  as  they  move  along  the  public  thoroughfares. 

Parenthetically  will  add  that  any  community  can  get  much  pub- 
licity, favorable  or  unfavorable,  by  the  traveling  public,  and  pub- 
lic opinion  once  moulded  stands  the  test  of  time. 

There  are  moments  when  we  pause  and  ask,  what  has  become 
r>f  the  old-time  dignity  inherited  from  our  noble  forbears,  and  why 
such  wild  and  boisterous  recklessness  prevails,  showing  an  abso- 
lute disregard  for  the  comfort  and  rights  of  the  other  fellow?  Can 
we  attribute  this  disorder  to  the  after  effects  of  war,  or  is  it  the 
results  of  our  system  of  modern  education? 

Possibly  it  is  a  "duke's-mixture" — both.  But,  in  conclusion  will 
say  the  possibilities  of  transforming  our  nights  from  scenes  of 
revelry  into  Quietude  are  the  same  in  this  countrv  as  in  anv  other. 
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A.  L.  STOCKTON 

From  the  many  news  reports,  expressing  high  appreciation  of 
A.  L.  Stockton,  managing  editor  of  the  Greensboro  Daily  News,  it 
is  evident  that  North  Carolina  has  lost  a  fine  citizen  and  one  of 
the  very  best  in  the  field  of  journalism. 

Not  a  finer  tribute  could  be  attached  to  any  name,  or  household, 
than  "true-to-a-trust",  and  this  is  what  the  name  A.  L.  Stockton 
implied.  This  splendid  citizen  had  a  contact  in  Concord  through 
his  sister,  Mrs.  S.  J.  Ervin,  and  we  take  this  means  of  expressing 
to  Mrs.  Ervin  our  sympathy  in  her  bereavement. 


From  Brisbane's  column  it  is  with  satisfaction  we  note  that  the 
opinion  among  some  of  the  most  distinguished  educators  of  the 
country  is  to  the  effect  that  "higher  education  for  all  is  doomed 
in  the  new  era."  The  idea  that  everybody  is  fit  for  college  has  led 
to  making  the  college  fit  for  everybody. 

The  thought  in  the  same  paragraph  of  Brisbane's  column  is  that 
the  colleges  are  mental  gymnasiums  in  which  young  men  and  wom- 
en learn  to  concentrate  and  use  their  minds  The  greatest  devel- 
opments come  after  leaving  college,  or  schools  of  all  standards,  by 
filling  in  the  skeleton  or  mental  frame  structure  as  outlined  while 
a  student.  All  that  any  instructor  can  do  is  to  shape  the  course, 
and  give  an  impetus  to  greater  developments  throughout  life. 


DON'T  WORRY  ABOUT  THE  FARMER'S  FUTURE 

There  is  much  worry  about  the  American  farmer.  Many  be- 
lieve that  what  seems  to  be  his  increasing  dependence  on  gover- 
mental  relief  and  aid,  will  weaken  his  traditional  qualities  of  self- 
reliance  and  honest  individualism. 

A  percentage  of  farmers  is  willing  to  depend  upon  political  re- 
lief measures — but  that  percentage  is  very  small.  In  all  sections 
of  the  country,  groups  of  farmers  have  banded  together  to  fight 
their  own  battles  and  win  their  own  victories.  They  regard  relief 
as  being  purely  temporary — a  lift  over  a  particularly  bad  place  in 
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tne  economic  road.  They  have  no  intention  of  depending  upon 
it  lor  their  future  welfare. 

These  farmers  constitute  the  memberships  of  genuine  business 
organizations,  which,  through  expert  and  experienced  management 
are  applying  proven  business  methods  to  farm  problems.  The 
question  of  supply  and  demand,  of  production  and  marketing  meth- 
ods, of  foreign  markets,  of  tariff  walls  and  embargoes — in  brief, 
everything  that  affects  the  farmer — engage  their  attention.  They 
work  with  these  problems,  not  for  a  day  or  a  week  or  a  year,  or  un- 
til another  political  party  comes  into  power,  but  continuously,  per- 
manently.    They  are  here  to  stay. 

Those  who  have  watched  the  co-ops  grow  and  develop,  have  lit- 
tle to  fear  for  the  future  of  the  progressive  American  farmer. 


THE  BOYS'  CHRISTMAS  FUND 

There  are  500  boys  in  this  institution,  some  will  be  remembered 
by  friends  at  home,  but  a  large  per  cent  will  not  even  so  much  as 
get  a  Christmas  card,  because,  "sad  but  true,"  they  have  no  one 
to  wish  them  a  "Merry  Christmas."  Therefore,  it  behooves  the 
superintendent  and  others  who  have  the  interest  of  the  boys  at 
heart,  to  give  the  many  well-wishers  of  this  institution  throughout 
the  state  the  opportunity  of  contributing  to  the  boys'  Christmas 
fund. 

It  has  been  the  custom  for  years,  conceived  through  the  spirit 
of  love  for  the  delinquents,,  to  make  note  of  each  gift  editorially  in 
The  Uplift.  Our  friends  have  never  failed  us,  so  we  begin  to 
enumerate  the  Christmas  cheer  fund  with  the  same  faith  as  on 
previous  occasions.  We  feel  sure  of  receiving  funds  sufficient  to 
srive  each  boy  at  the  Jackson  Training  School  the  good  things  a 
boy  truly  revels  in  at  this  joyous  season.     The  list: 

Sheriff  R.   C.   Hoover,   Concord    : . $  2.50 

Rotary    Club.    Concord - 5.00 

F.  M.  Youngblood  &  Co..  Concord  (Merchandise) 

Mr.  Charles  E.  Earnhardt.  Charlotte   5.00 

Welfare  Department,  Davidson  County,  Curry  F.  Lopp,  Supt.  5.00 
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RAMBLING  AROUND 

By  Old  Hurrygraph 


to    do    a   thing   to- 


TIS   BETTER 

"  'Tis  better  to  say  or  give  one 
thing, 
Or  to  do  one  tiny  deed, 
Than  to   plan  to  do  great  ones, 
some  day 
For  those     who     are     now     in 
need. 

"'Tis    better 
day, 
Than      to      wait      for      future 
years ; 
Tomorrow  may  be     a     day     too 
late, 
And     bring     but     regret     and 
tears." 


Powder  on  a  man's  shoulder  has 
caused  an  explosion  in  many  a 
home. 

— o — 

A  doctor  says  that  the  appendix 
is  not  usually  a  cause  of  pain.  It 
may  not  be,  but  it  is  often  "a  stitch 
in  the  side." 

— o — 

It  has  been  said  that  in  this  wide, 
wide  world  there  are  perfect  wives 
and  perfect  husbands.  May  be,  but 
they  are  not  married. 

Divers,  are  seeking  to  get  $3,  000,- 
000  in  gold  sunken  off  Seattle.  There 
are  divers  ways  to  raise  money,  and 
this  is  one  of  them. 
— o — 

We  are  told  that  in  Kansas  City  a 


high  school  has  opened  a  course  on 
how  to  catch  fish.  The  first  class 
study  is  how  bass  lie  with  their 
heads  up  stream.  How  the  fishermen 
lie  is  a  home  study. 

— o — 
Those  Hungarian  miners  who  re- 
cently stayed  in  a  hole  until  their 
wages  were  raised,  have  nothing  on 
a  great  many  in  this  country.  We 
are  doing  the  same. 

— o — 
The  inventor  who  has  taken  out  a 
patent  on  a  device  which  blows  bub- 
bles five  feet  in  diameter,  would 
make  a  wonderful  governor  for  Lou- 
isiana or  California. 

— o — 
It  is  rather  a  novel  idea  for  a  cot- 
ton or  tobacco  farmer  to  let  his  land 
lay  idle  and  get  pay  for  cotton  and 
tobacco  he  did  not  raise.  The  un- 
raised  crops  are  destined  to  surpass 
the  raised  crops,  if  this  keeps  up. 

— o — 
A  lot  of  people  who  are  bothering 
about  "turning  to  the  right,"  or 
"turning  to  the  left,"  would  be  bet- 
ter orf  if  they  would  go  straight 
ahead  at  full  speed.  If  you  are 
right  you  won't  be  left,  and  if  you 
are   left  you   won't  be  right. 

— o — 
Several  cases  involving  constitu- 
tionality of  the  government's  gold 
seizure  law  are  now  on  the  Supreme 
Court  docket.  All  are  similar,  in- 
asmuch as  the  plaintiffs  in  the  cases 
are  suing  various  companies  for 
payment  in  gold,  as  specified  in  se- 
curities.       The    government    has    re- 
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quested  that  all  be  heard  at  once  on 
January  8.  Whatever  the  court's 
decision,  it  is  generally  believed 
that  the  gold  cases  represent  the 
most  important  litigation  in  many 
generations.  Attorney-General  Cum- 
mings  will  personally  represent  the 
government — and  attorney-generals 
do  that  only  in  cases  of  the  first 
magnitude. 

The  New  York  Times,  in  an  edi- 
torial discussing  the  problem  of 
youth  says:  "Now  the  whole  nation 
is  roused  to  a  consciousness  of  a  re- 
sponsibility for  the  millions  out  of 
school  and  out  of  work  who  are  on 
the  verge  of  manhood  or  womanhood 
but  see  no  gainful  job  immediately 
ahead,  see  no  chance  of  early  en- 
trance into  normal  family  relations 
on  which  our  social  institutions  rest, 
no  promise  of  freedom  to  live  a 
'conscientious  life  in  an  unconscien- 
tious world.' "  The  whole  nation  is 
roused,  but  it  is  is  far  from  reach- 
ing a  solution  of  the  problem.  The 
catch  seems  to  lie  in  the  word 
"gainful."  The  country,  the  whole 
world;,,  is  full  of  jobs  needing 
to  be  done  and  people  eager  to 
do  them.  But  under  existing  cir- 
cumstances there  are  coo  few  avail- 
able jobs  which  are  gainful  in  the 
sense  of  monetary  reward.  Service, 
both  public  and  private,  education, 
the  arts  and  professions,  health,  the 
production  of  material  goods,  distri- 
bution, all  offer  more  opportunities 
than  there  are  workers  now  prepar- 
ed to  fill  them.  Yet  the  sybtem  has 
jammed  and  the  opportunities  go 
begging  while  the  would-be  workers 
go  jobless. 


It  is  possible  that  the  Democratic 
party  may  be  slated  for  internal 
troubles — or  it  may  not.  Only  the 
future  can  tell.  It  has  been  the  un- 
varying experience  that  when  a  par- 
ty has  so  great  a  majority  tha+  it 
need  fear  no  opposition,  it  breaks  up 
into  factions,,  becomes  more  difficult 
to  handle.  The  reason  for  that  is 
obvious:  When  neitaer  party  has 
much  of  a  majority,  each  must  hold 
together  in  order  to  adequately  do 
battle  with  the  other.  The  conse- 
quence is  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  will 
probably  have  a  great  deal  of  trou- 
ble in  keeping  recalcitrant  Demo- 
crats in  line.  Many  of  those  newly 
elected  are  small-bore  politicians 
who  wouldn't  have  had  a  chance 
without  the  New"  Deal  magic  behind 
them.  The  American  people,  for 
the  most  part,  didn't  vote  for  the 
candidates  they  elected — they  mark- 
ed X's  opposite  their  names,  but 
they  were  really  voting  for  Mr. 
Roosevelt.  Another  trouble  lies  in 
the  fact  that  the  greater  a  majority 
a  party  has,  the  greater  its  respon- 
sibility. It  can't  plead  obstruction- 
ism in  case  it  fails.  Now.  with  the 
Republicans  almost  as  scarce  as 
lions  in  the  Capital,  the  Roosevelt 
Administration  will  have  to  show 
results  or  take  the  whole  blame  for 
not  showing  them. 

Between  new  and  November,  1936, 
one  of  the  most  popular  conversa- 
tional subjects  is  bound  to  be: 
"What  about  the  Republican  Par- 
ty?" Democratic  zealots,  echoing 
the  words  of  Mr.  Farley,  will  say 
that  the  p^rty  is  dead.  Republican 
stalwarts   will   say  that    it   is   simply 
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lying  fallow,  and  shows  no  signs  of 
decay.  The  truth  probably  lies 
somewhere  between  these  two  ex- 
tremes. The  Republicans  J,ook  a 
terrific  lacing  in  the  last  election — 
so  far  as  carrying  offices  wm  con- 
cerned. But  they  did  get  arov.r;i  40 
per  cent  of  the  total  vote  cast.  A 
party  that  gets  as  substantial  a  ir..- 
nority  as  that  can't  be  considered 
dead  by  a  .  long  shot.  One  of  the 
principal  Republican  problems  is 
disension  within  the  party.  Henry 
Fletcher,    Chairman    of   the    Republi- 


can Central  Committee,  is  a  con- 
servative— many  of  the  principal 
Republican  Senators,  such  as  Bor- 
ah, Johnson,  Couzens  and  McNary 
are  liberals  of  varying  shades  of 
opinion.  It  seems  a  certainty  that 
a  strong  drive  will  be  made  to  eiimi- 
ate  Mr.  Fletcher  and  put  a  liberal 
in  his  place — and  until  the  Republi- 
cans have  fcught  their  own  internal 
battle  ii  a  finish,  no  one  can  fore- 
cast the  future  of  the  party  wr'h  ac- 
curacv. 


THE  GOLDEN  RULE 


The  Christian  Golden  Rule  is  an  "unwritten"  law  the  world 
over  It  bears  a  varied  interpretation,  but  the  principle  has- 
never  been  compromised.     Here  are  a  few  variations: 

Do  as  you  would  be  done  by. — Persian. 

Do  not  that  to  a  neighbor  which  you  would  take  ill  from 
him. — Greek. 

What  you  would  not  wish  done  to  yourself,  do  not  do  unto 
others. — Chinese. 

One  should  seek  for  others  the  happiness  one  desires  for 
oneself. — Buddhist. 

He  sought  for  others  the  good  he  desired  for  himself.  Let 
him  pass  on. — Egyptian. 

Let  none  of  you  treat  his  brother  in  a  way  he  himself  would 
dislike  to  be  treated. — Mohammedan. 

The  true  rule  of  life  is  to  guard  and  do  by  the  things  of  oth- 
ers as  they  do  by  their  own. — Hindu. 

The  law  imprinted  on  the  hearts  of  all  men  is  to  love  the 
members  of  society  as  themselves. — Roman. 

The  Holy  Bible  gives  it  as  follows :  "All  things  whatsoever 
ye  would  that  men  should  do  unto  you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them." 


-Selected. 
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CHRISTMAS  SEAL  CAMPAIGN 


(Reidsville 

The  annual  Christmas  Seal  Sales 
drive  is  again  on  and  deserves  the 
whole-hearted  support  of  every  citi 
zen.  The  funds  derived  from  the 
sale  of  these  seals  have  made  possi- 
ble the  treatment  and  preventive 
work  which  has  aided  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  tuberculosis  sufferers 
throughout  the  country.  The  scourge 
of  tuberculosis  has  been  greatly 
curbed  by  the  efforts  of  the  society 
in  charge  of  the  work  in  various 
communities  over  the  country  and 
it  is  hoped  that  some  day  it  may 
finally  be  conquered. 

At  this  time  when  the  sale  of  the 
seals  is  an  active  endeavor,  it  is  in- 
teresting to  learn  something  of  the 
origin  and  history  of  the   movement. 

It  was  the  Civil  War  that  brought 
forth  the  charity  stamp — our  Civil 
War  of  '61  to  '65.  Some  of  your 
grandmothers  first  played  "postof- 
fice"  with  stickers  similar  to  Red 
Cross  Seals  way  back  in  1862,  when 
they  conceived  the  idea  of  selling 
stamps  at  fairs  for  the  benefit  of 
the  relief  funds  for  the  soldiers'  hos- 
pitals in  Brooklyn,  Boston,  and  else- 
where. 

Nearly  $1,009,000  was;  raised  in 
this  way  before  1865.  After  the 
war  this  method  of  raising  money 
was  discontinued  in  this  country  for 
a  generation,  although  it  found 
vogue  in  Portugal,  Switzerland 
Austria,  France,  Spain,  Denmark* 
Norway,  Russia,  Sweden  and  other 
European  countries.  There  are 
now  several  thousands  of  different 
types  of     charity     stamps     used     in 


Review) 

all  partfi  of  the  world,  as  many  as 
forty  being  used  in  Austria  for  chil- 
dren's hospitals  alone. 

Stamps  or  seals  were  first  used  to 
get  monev  for  the  anti-tuberculosis 
crusade  in  Norway  and  Sweden  in 
J  904.  To  Jacob  Riis,  tne  well  known 
social  worker  of  New  York,  and  to 
Miss  Emily  P.  Bissall,  the  energetic 
secretary  of  the  Delaware  Red 
Cross,  jointly  belongs  the  honor  of 
originating  our  American  Red  Cross 
Christmas  Seal. 

In  1907,  Mr.  Riis'  interest  was 
aroused  by  the  receipt  of  a  Christ- 
mast  tuberculosis  stamp  on  a  letter 
from  Norway.  He  published  an  ar- 
ticle about  this  queer  looking  stamp 
in  the  Outlook  and  suggested  some 
possible  uses  for  it  in  this  country. 
Miss  Bissell  at  onoe  saw  an  oppor- 
tunity here  and  prepared  a  stamp, 
from  the  sale  of  which  the  society 
realized  $3,000  for  turberculosis 
work. 

So  impressed  was  she  with  the 
success  that  she  induced  the  Ameri- 
can Red  Cros»s  to  take  up  the  sale  in 
1906  on  a  national  basis.  It  is  fit- 
ting to  note  that  war,  inhuman  and 
cruel,  was  the  mother  of  the  seal 
and  that  now  war  for  humanity 
against  disease  brings  it  back  to  its 
fullest   usefulness. 

Since  1918.  however,  the  anti-tu- 
berculosis work  has  grown  to  such 
proportions  that  it  has  been  organ- 
ized to  stand  alone.  No  longer  con- 
nected with  the  Red  Cross  it  is  con- 
ducted now  by  forty-eight  sta^e  as- 
sociations   in    connection    with       The 
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National  Tuberculosir  Association. 
And  1he  old  Red  Cross  Seal  is  known 
as  the  Double  Barred  Seal  which 
adds  a  touch  of  welcome  color  to  our 
Christmas   letters    and    packages    and 


has  become  a  traditional  part  of  the 
holiday  season,  beyond  the  fine  work 
that  is  done  by  the  funds  that  are 
derived   from   their    sale. 


Many  of  the  things  we've  hoped  for, 
And  for  which  we've  made  our  plans ; 
Have  long  since  become  a  reality 
For  the  man  who  says,  "I  can." 

— Selected. 


LEISURE  PEOPLE 


(Young 

Whether  by  desire  or  compulsion, 
the  counti'y  ist.  now  supplied  with 
thousands  of  leisure  people.  We 
talk  about  leisure  time  and  wonder 
what  to  do  with  it.  Worries  are 
many  lest  too  much  leisure  tim-e  op- 
ens the  way  for  too  many  cor- 
rupt practices.  It  has  long  been  ex- 
pected that  the  devil  gets  busy  when 
people  are  idle  and  have  tco  much 
unused  time  on  their  hands.  It  is 
regarded  as  a  source  of  danger  to  the 
individual  who  has  over  much  leisure 
time. 

But  our  concern  now  is  leisure 
people.  They  have  no  work;  they 
cannot,  or  do  not  find  employment. 
They  have  entered  the  leisure  class. 
This  class  was  once  denounced  for  its 
smug  contentment  in  an  idleness 
which  they  could  afford  for  they 
had  ample  means.  But  this  class 
today  is  pitied  and  the  cause  of  their 
leisure  is  bitterly  denounced,  or,  it 
may  be,   is   vigorously   dealt   with    co 
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to  remove  it.  These  leisure  people 
stand  as  a  challenge  to  communities 
and  to  the  government.  They  must 
be  fed,  clothed  and  housed.  It  would 
reflect  deserved  shame  on  our  land  if 
they  be  allowed  to  suffer. 

But  to  these  leisure  people  should 
come  the  schools,  with  their  plans 
for  offering  them  needed,  but  too 
long  neglected,  education.  So  should 
come  the  church  with  its  offers  of 
help — the  kind  of  help  the  church  is 
divinely  enjoined  to  give.  Instead  of 
lamenting  the  fact  that  there  are  so 
many  leisure  people,  or  of  loudly 
condemning  our  social  and  economic 
situation  which  is  blamed  for  forcing 
leisure  on  them,  it  would  be  far  bet- 
ter to  face  them  with  some  well  laid 
plan  for  ministering  to  their  mental, 
social  and  spiritual  needs  during  the 
interim  until  adequate  plans  are 
formed  to  care  for  their  physical 
needs. 
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MUSIC  IS  ELEVATING 

By  "Old-  Hurrygraph"  in  The  Morganton  News-Herald 


It  is  a  fine  thing  to  cultivate  your 
ear  for  music.  It  is  elevating,  and 
possesses  a  potent  and  rapturous 
charm.  What  power  it  has  to  soft- 
en, melt,  enchain  in  its  spirit-chords 
of  subduing  harmony!  Every  emo- 
tion, from  the  most  reverent  devo- 
tion to  the  wildest  gushes  of  frolic- 
some joy,  it  holds  subject  to  its  im- 
perative will.  The  human  soul  is  a 
mighty  harp,  and  all  its  strings  vi- 
brate to  the  gush  of  musjc. 

The  softening  power  of  music,  es- 
pecially the  human  voice,  is  like  the 
angel-whisperings  of  kind  words  in 
the  hour  of  trouble.  Who  can  be 
angry  when  the  voice  of  love  speaks 
in  songs?  Who  can  hear  the  harsh 
voice  of  selfishness,  and  brutalizing 
passion,  when  music  gathers  up  her 
pearly  love-notes  to  salute  the  ear 
with  a  stray  song  of  paradise? 

This  country  is  blessed  with  fine 
musical  artists  all  over  the  nation. 
Morganton  hasj  some  good  singers — 
and  more  coming  on.     The  stage  and 


the  silver  screen  furnishes  us  the 
best  there  is.  The  radio  brings  into 
our  homes  the  joy  of  the  human 
voice,  and  pours  in  a  tide  of  redeem- 
ing influences.  For  instance,  when 
we  hear  the  voices  of  such  artists  as 
Rosa  Ponselle,  Lucrezia  Bori,  Lily 
Pons,  Grace  Moore.  Kate  Smith, 
Lawrence  Tibbett,  Nino  Martini, 
John  McCormack,  John  Charles 
Thomas,  Bing  Crosby,  Richard 
Crooks.  Lanny  Ross,  D^'ek  Powell, 
and  a  host  of  others,  it  breathes  like 
a  miracle  of  inspiration  through  the 
soul.  They  sing  to  the  wicked  man, 
sing  to  the  disconsolate,  sing  to  the 
sufferer,  sing  +o  the  old,  and  sing  to 
suffruer.  sing  to  the  old,  and  sing  to 
the  children,  for  music  inspires  all. 

Music  is  healthful,  too.  There  is 
no  better  cure  for  bad  humors,  and 
no  medicine  is  more  pleasant  to 
take.  Music  to  the  ear  and  the  in- 
tellect is  what  strawberries,,  peaches 
and  other  lucious  fruits,  are  to  the 
tasie. 


RECOMPENSE 


I  may  not  know  the  luxury  of  tears, 

For  things  I've  left  undone ; 
But  toil  still  forward  through  the  years, 

'Till  life  is  done. 

The  strife  is  not  in  vain,  if  I  may  find, 

When  at  my  journey's  end; 
One  I  have  helped  a  bit  along  life's  road 

Shall  call  me  "friend." 


— Grace  Ruberg  Ballard. 
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A  CHRISTMAS  IMPULSE 


(Young 

On  the  day  after  Thanksgiving 
there  appeared  throughout  the  land 
those  bright  little  harbingers  of  the 
holiday  season  called  Christmas 
seals,  which  have  become  familial 
to  all  of  us  as  the  means  by  which 
the  2,000  affiliated  tuberculosis  as- 
sociations .  of  this  country  raise 
funds  to  carry  on  their  work.  This 
year  they  come  to  us  not  only  with 
a  plea  for  continuance  of  our  sup- 
port, but  as  a  commemoration  of 
one  of  the  most  important  contribu- 
tions to  medicine  ever  made  in  this 
country. 

Examination  of  the  seals  shows 
they  bear  the  picture  of  a  little  cot- 
tage. Insignificant  though  it  seems, 
this  one-room  structure  was  the  first 
sanatorium  in  the  United  States  in 
which  the  modern  treatment  of  tu- 
berculosis was  begun.  It  became  the 
nucleus  of  a  famous  institution  and 
marked  the  beginning  of  the  sana- 
torium movement  in  this  country. 

The  date  was  February,  1885;  the 
place,  Saranac  Lake,  New  York.  Dr. 
Edward  Livingston  Trudeau  had 
cured  hims,elf  of  tuberculosis  after 
discovering  that  the  more  he  rested 
the  better  he  felt,  and  had  built  and 
opened  his  little  sanatorium  for  the 
treatment  of  others. 

In  those  days  the  Adirondack 
Mountains  were  a  rugged  wilder- 
ness paradise  for  hunters,  so  news 
of  Dr.  Trudeau's  work  seeped  but 
plowly  to  the  outside  world.  Even- 
tually the  attention  of  the  medical 
world  was  focussed  upon  him,  and 
he  was  showered  with  honors. 
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Like  every  good  idea,  Dr.  Tru- 
deau's sanatorium  soon  had  many 
disciples,  and  today,  in  contrast  to 
his  one-room  cottage  with  but  two 
beds,  there  are  in  this  country  659 
modern  sanatoria  containing  8  6,917 
beds.  The  importance  of  the  sana- 
torium movement  lay  in  the  fact 
that  at  this  time  tuberculosis  was 
by  an  enormous  margin  the  leading 
cause  of  death  in  this  country.  No 
method  of  cure  was  known  for  it, 
and  it  was  taken  for  granted  that  a 
diagnosis  of  tuberculosis  was  prac- 
tically a  death  sentence.  Trudeau 
showed  how  the  disease  could  be 
cured    by    sanatorium   treatment. 

The  organization  of  the  National 
Tuberculosis  Association  in  1904, 
with  the  unanimous  election  of  Dr. 
Trudeau  as  first  president,  marked 
the  beginning  of  the  nation-wide 
battle  against  the  disease.  Since 
then  excellent  progress  has  been 
made,  but  it  is  still  the  country's 
leading  public  health  problem  be- 
cause it  kills  more  persons  between 
the  ages  of  15  and  45  than  any  oth- 
er disease.  It  takes  its  victims 
chiefly  from  among  young  women 
between  15  to  30  years  of  age,  from 
working  men  between  15  and  45, 
and  from  negroes. 

Such  facts  are  food  for  thought; 
even  amid  our  joyous  anticipation 
of  Christmas.  Cerebration  upon  the 
subject  can  result  in  only  one  im- 
pulse, an  impulse  that  is  entirely 
appropriate  to  the  season  of  good 
will  to  men — Buy  Christmas  seals 
and  help  overcome  tuberculosis. 
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A  VERY  GOOD  PORT 

By  Winifred  Heath 


Late  in  the  afternoon  of  Septem- 
ber 28,  1542,  Juan  Rodriguez  Cab- 
rillo  sailed  his  Spanish  galleon  into 
the  waters  close  to  Point  Loma, 
which  grassy  promontory  he  mistook 
for  an  island.  San  Diego's  first  vis- 
itor from  the  outside  world  did  not 
stay  long,  but  he  reported  it  to  be  "a 
very  good  port  with  beautiful  vege- 
tation," and  named  it  "San  Miguel." 

Sixty  years  passed  before  another 
Spanish  vessel  called  this  time  under 
the  command  of  Sebastian  Vizcaino, 
wealthy  merchant  turned  explorer. 
He,  too,  thought,  very  well  of  the 
land-locked  harbor,  renaming  it  for 
his  patron  saint,  "San  Diego  de  Al- 
cala"    (Saint  James  of  Alcala.). 

After  Viscaino's  visit  in  1602  no 
one  came  for  almost  200  years,  and 
San  Diego  and  its  Indian  inhabitants 
were  left  undisturbed.  By  this  time 
reports  had  reached  the  rest  of  the 
world  regarding  the  marvelous  Cali- 
fornias,  and  many  covetous  eyes 
were  turned  towards  them.  Decid- 
ing to  annex  permanently  these  new 
lands,  the  King  of  Spain  sent  out  an 
expedition  by  land  and  sea  to  San 
Diego  and  points  to  the  north,  with 
instrucitons  to  take  them  in  the  name 
of  Spain,  and  to  do  their  best  to 
make  good  Spanish  citizen.:-  of  the 
"wild  Indians." 

In  1769,  Governor  Portola  of 
Southern  California,  and  his-  soldiers, 
built  a  fort,  and  Fra  Junipera  Ser- 
ra  and  the  Franciscan  priests  erect- 
ed the  first  mission.  These  brave 
warriors  and  monks  were  the  real 
founders   of  our  modern   San   Diego. 


Fra  Junipera  Serra,  whose  name 
will  always  be  well  and  reverently 
remembered  in  California,  dedicated 
the  first  mission,  San  Diego  de  Al- 
cala, on  July  16,  1769.  It  was  the 
beginning  of  a  chain  of  twenty-one 
missions  which  went  along  the  fa- 
mous King-'s  Highway  (originally  an 
Indian  trail)  as  far  north  as  San 
Francisco.  He  also  planted  the  first 
palm  tree  of  California,  which  still 
lives  hale  and  hearty,  carefully  pro- 
tected by  an  iron  rail  from  thought- 
less people  who  might  be  tempted 
to  chip  bits  from  its  venerable  bark 
or  to  inscribe  their  names  upon  it. 

To  the  foresight  of  Governor  Por- 
tola and  Junipera  Serra  we  owe 
much  of  the  beauty  of  San  Diego, 
the  palm,  eucalyptus^,  and  pepper 
tree,  and  many  others,  for  they  came 
well  supplied  with  seed  and  sapling 
to  beautify  Alta  California  (Higher 
California). 

A  few  miles  from  San  Diego  prop- 
er is  Old  Town,  where  stand  many 
buildings  just  as  they  were  100  years 
ago — the  old  inn,  where  the  mail 
coach  stopped,  the  first  school,  the 
first  brick  house  in  California,  the 
old  aqueduct  built  by  the  Franciscan 
fathers. 

Here,  too,  i^  the  Estudillo  Home, 
the  scene  of  many  happy  gatherings 
of  the  "Californians,"  as  they  called 
ed  themselves,  with  gay  caballeros 
and  ladies,  all  dressed  in  Spanish 
style  with  rich  silks,  velvets,  and 
lace.  They  came-  from  distant  haci- 
endas, riding  their  magnificent  Arab 
horses,  for  there  were  no  better  rid- 
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^rg  or  finer  horses  anywhere  than 
those  Californian  caballeros  and 
their  mounts. 

The  roof  of  the  Estudiilo  House  is 
made  of  solid  timbers,  carried  on  the 
backs  of  mission  Indians  from  the 
Cuyamaca  Mountains,  forty  miles 
away  It  has.  the  patio,  or  roofless 
innercourt  characteristic  of  the 
Spanish  home,  with  fountain,  and  on 
each  side  a  great  banana  plant  with 
great  bell  flowers  of  blue  and  pur- 
ple, and  clusters  of  green  fruit.  The 
garden  is  full  of  old-fashioned  flow- 
ers, which  bloom  the  year  around, 
and  there  are  orange,  lemon,  mulber- 
ry, fig,  guava,  loquat  trees,  and  the 
honey  plant  with  its  pyramid  of  pur- 
ple or  white  blooms  where  the  bees 
hover  and  hum  the  whole  day  long. 

To  remind  us  that  this  is  Southern 
California,  there  is  a  bed  of  strange 
desert  plants,  the  cacti,  with  odd 
names  such  as  "flapjacks,"  hedge- 
hog, old  man.  foxtail,  devil's  pincush- 
ion, etc.  The  Yucaa,  called  by  the 
priests  "The  Lord's  Candle,"  and  by 
the  soldiers  of  old  Spain,  "The  Span- 
ish Bayonet,"  lifts  its  tall  stalk  with 
clustered  creamy  flowers  from  a 
bunch   of   tough,   keen-edged   leaves. 

There  is  a  long  arbor,  with  a  wish- 
ing well  at  the  end,  and  a  great 
brick  oven,  where  many  a  good  meal 
was  cooked  in  the  early  days  of  San 
Diego. 

Here  and  there  among  the  trees 
and  flowers  there  are  dovecotes  to  re- 
mind us  of  the  Indian  maid,  "Ra- 
mona,"  called  by  the  name  of  "Ma- 
jel"  (dove)  because  of  her  gentle  na- 
ture. 

Since  Helen  Hunt  Jackson  wrote 
her  book,  making  the  Estudiilo  chap- 


el the  wedding  place  of  Ramona  and 
Alessandro,  this  old  Spanish  dwelling 
has  been  known  as  "The  Marriage 
Place  of  Ramona,"  and  thousands  of 
people  from  all  over  the  world  have 
visited  it.  Here  we  may  see  the  old- 
fashioned  arm-chair  with  its  red  vel- 
vet sadly  worn,  which  the  author  oft- 
en used  while  writing  her  book,  oft- 
en called  the  epic  of  the  Indian. 

They  were  not  actual  individuals, 
Ramona  and  Alesandro,  but  Lhey 
told  a  true  tale  of  the  sorrows  of 
their  people,  and  the  great  injustice 
done  them  by  their  white  brothers. 
It  was  in  behalf  of  the  Indians  of 
California  and  elsewhere  that  Helen 
Hunt  Jackson  wrote  her  book,  "Ra- 
mona," and  lived  most  of  her  life. 

Just  accross  from  the  Estudiilo 
Home,  set  on  a  pleasant  green,  bor- 
dered with  bright  flower  beds,  there 
stand  flag  pole  and  monument  mark- 
ing the  spot  where  General  Fremont 
raised  the  United  States  flag  in  1842. 
San  Diego  was  not  only  the  birth- 
place of  California,  but  the  spot 
where  her  nationality  was  made  per- 
manently American. 

Until  late  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tvny,  Old  Town  was  the  whole  of 
San  Diego.  The  first  train  on  the 
Sante  Fe  Railroad  caused  a  great 
deal  of  excitement  in  1884,  and  was 
followed  by  a  real  estate  boom,  which 
did  more  harm  than  good.  Alonzo 
E.  Hortcn.  better  known  as  "Father 
Horton,"  bought  up  1,000  acres  of 
land  to  the  south  of  Old  Town,  and 
practically  started  modern  San  Di- 
ego. In  1900,  there  was  a  popula- 
tion of  17,000,  now  it  is  150,000  and 
still  growing. 

San  Diego  is  modern  in  every  way. 
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with  fine  churches.,  homes,  office 
buildings,  hotels,  Carnegie  Library,,  a 
large  variety  of  apartment  houses, 
and  all  forms  of  locomotion,  includ- 
ing the  airplance  which  whizzes  by 
overhead  all  hours  of  the  day  and 
night  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 

San  Diego  has  been  called  "The 
Cradle  of  Western  Aviation."  The 
first  non-stop  flight  ended  here.  The 
first  air  mail  to  be  carried  in  the 
United  States  was  piloted  between 
Los  Angeles  and  San  Diego  by  the 
United  States  Navy.  Colonel  Chas. 
Lindbergh  started  on  his  famous 
flight  to  Paris  from  San  Diego  in  the 
"Spirit  of  St.  Louis,"  a  San  Diego- 
Ryan  built  monoplane.  The  Lind- 
bergh Field  is  one  of  the  finest  mun- 
nicipal  airports   in  the  country. 

And  we  have  the  Navy  with  us  in 
the  shape  of  the  Eleventh  Naval 
District,  and  numerous  grey  ships  in 
the  harbor  lighting  it  up  at  night 
with  their  flashing  signals,  or  send- 
ing out  long  streamers  of  silver  from 
immense  searchlights.  Hundreds  of 
small  fishing  boats  ply  in  and  out, 
owned  by  swarthy  sens  of  Spain, 
Mexico,  Portugal,  Italy,  and  other 
foreign  parts,  bringing  in  tuna,  sar- 
dine, barracuda,  and  other  fish  for 
the  mongers  and  canners  of  San  Di- 
ego. 

But  the  chief  glory  of  San  Diego 
is  Balboa  Park,  with  it  1,400  acres 
of  trees  and  flowers  and  its  old  world 
Spanish  buildings.  You  might  be 
miles  away  from  the  city,  with  no 
sound  but  the  whisper  of  the  south 
wind,  the  call  of  a  bird,  the  splash  of 
a  gold  fish  in  the  lily  pond,  or  the 
ghostly  creak  of  a  slender,  swaying 
eucalyptus     branch     many     hundred 


feet  above  your  head. 

In  the  spring  time  the  acacia  trees 
are  a  mass  of  golden,  sweet-smelling 
blooms,  the  lacy  pepper  tree  has 
small  bunches  of  ros,e-red  berries 
among  its  leaves,  and  there  are  pan- 
sy beds,  half  a  dozen  of  them,  in 
Montezuma  Garden,  thousands  of 
lovely  little  velvet  heads  sending  out 
a  faint  scent.  The  palm  tree  Is  ev- 
erywhere, in  a  hundred  different 
shapes  and  sizes.  There  is  one  like 
an  out-size  pineapple,  another  all 
wrapped  around  with  the  leaves  of 
other  years,  which  resembles  the  fa- 
vorite Mexican  tidbit,  the  "tamale." 
The  finest  of  them  all  is  the  Royal 
Palm,  lifting  a  stately  head  upon  a 
trunk  tall  and  smooth  as  a  temple 
pillar.  Short  or  tall,  feather  or  fan- 
leaved,  they  are  always  graceful, 
adding-  a  tropical  beauty  to  the  land- 
scape. 

The  park,  and  in  fact,  the  whole 
of  San  Diego,  is  the  happy  home  of 
contless  birds,  some  of  them  with  fa- 
miliar names  but  a  little  different  in 
size  and  marking.  In  the  spring  you 
hear  from  a  hundred  different  places 
the  low,  plaintive  call  of  the  mourn- 
ing dove.  The  mocking  bird  is  on 
the  topmost  bow  of  pine,  palm,  eu- 
calyptus, or  any  other  avaiable  tree, 
trying  out  a  new  song,  and  not  hesi- 
tating at  all  to  keep  it  up  all  night 
long.  Bush  tits,  tiny  grey  sparrow- 
like birds,  flit  in  and  out  of  the  bush- 
es, making  a  happy  "cheep,  cheep," 
but  keeping  well  out  of  sight.  They 
are  sociable  little  chaps,  always  fly- 
ing around  with  a  bunch  of  friends 
and  relative^. 

In  the  park  and  every  San  Diego 
garden,  and  even  along  its  tree-lined 
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sidewalks,  you  will  find  that  little 
green  autocrat,  the  Anna  humming- 
bird. Unl:ke  the  bush  tit,  it  d?es  not 
crave  company,  but  prefers  to  travel 
alone,  singing  a  quaint  little  song 
which  has  earned  it  the  pet  name  of 
"Thum-size    Scissors    Grinder." 

In  the  heart  of  Balboa  Park,  on 
the  Plaza  de  Panama,  set  among  the 
gorgeous  purple  bougainvilleas,  is 
San  Diego's  art  gallery,  faid  to  be 
the  finest  example  of  Spanish  Ren- 
aisance  (early  fiifeenth  century)  ar- 
chitecture in  the  United  States.  Here 
too,  is  the  outdoor  organ  with  its 
delicately  traced  pillars,  behind 
which  at  Christmas  gleam  the  poin- 
settias,  with  flame  flowers  set 
against  dark  green  leaves.  Four  or- 
gan recitals  are  given  every  week 
during  the  year,  and  in  the  summer 
the  San  Diego  Symphony  Orchestra 
plays  several  times  a  week.  Nor 
can  there  be  any  lovelier  experience 
than  to  sit  beneath  a  moonlit,  starry 
sky,  with  the  scent  of  tree  and  flow- 
er filling  the  air,  listening  to  strains 


of  music,  and  hearing  the  occasiional 
silence  the  low  call  of  a  bird,  or  the 
rustle  of  the  wind  in  the  tree  tops. 

As  a  fittng  memorial  to  Juan  Rod- 
driguez  Cabrillo,  a  great  and  modest 
navigator  of  Portugal  in  the  service 
of  Spain,  there  is  the  Cabrillo 
bridge,  leading  into  the  park,  flank- 
ed with  deep  green  canyons.  At  the 
end  of  the  bridge,  leading  en  to  the 
P.aza  de  Panama,  stands  the  Cali- 
fornia Building,  its  delicately  carv- 
ed tower  and  tiled  dome  rising  high 
above  the  tufted  tops  of  the  eucalyp- 
tus trees. 

When  the  various  good  points  of 
the  newly  discovered  port  were  told 
to  the  reigning  Spanish  monarch,  he 
expressed  the  hope  that  San  Diego 
would  one  day  be  a  fine  city.  Later, 
one  of  the  Mission  Fathers  called  it 
'The  City  of  Joyous  Aspect."  Doubt- 
less both  king  and  priest  would  be 
pleased  if  they  could  see  San  Diego 
now,  a  city  in  every  sense  of  the 
word,  yet  clad  in  a  cloak  of  green  and 
a  c-oronet  01  flowers. 


FRIENDLINESS 

Friendliness  is  just  like  money — 

Felt  most  keenly  when  it's  gone; 
Seldom  noticed  while  life's  sunny 

And  our  ways  are  easily  won. 
Hardly  ever  given  notice 

When  most  certainly  it's  due ; 
Very  nearly  each  one  of  us 

Has  despoiled  it — been  untrue. 
Men  and  women,  states  and  nations, 

Treat  it  shabbily  each  day; 
Yet,  they  wail  loud  as  creation 

When  it  lightly  skips  away. 

— Selected. 
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DESERT  SURPRISE 

By  T.  Chambers  Atkinson 


"But,  Robert!"  Dorothy  protested. 
"I'm  afraid  to  go  any  farther  into 
the  desert.  It  will  3oon  be  dark! 
Suppose  we  get  lost?" 

"Oh,  don't  be  a  baby,"  Robert 
coaxed  his  sister.  "You're  eight 
years  old  now  and  too  big  to  act  that 
way?.  And  besides — Listen!  Hear 
that?  A  bird  singing.  Out  here  in 
the  desert!  Sounds  like  a  wren,  too, 
Let's  find  it!" 

The  cheery  song  of  the  little  cac- 
tus wren  seemed  to  come  from  every 
direction  at  once.  Robert  and  Doro- 
thy were  so  surprised  to  hear  a 
song-bird  in  the  desert  that  they 
searched  eagerly  in  an  effort  to  find 
it.  SomewTiere,  they  hoped,  they 
would  come  upon  the  bird — perhaps 
perched  upon  a  cactus  bush. 

They  had  been  in  the  desert  coun- 
try near  the  Mexican  border  only  a 
few  days  now,  and  each  day  new 
surprises  greeted  them.  They  had 
come  from  the  east — with  their  fa- 
the  and  mother,  who  were  going  to 
open  a  Mission  School  for  Mexican 
and  Indian  children — and  they  were 
both  curious  and  fearful  of  the  des<- 
ert. 

The  sun  had  set  beyond  the  moun- 
tains in  the  west  and  the  heat  of 
mid-day  had  disappeared.  Perhaps 
that  was  why  desert  birds  sang  only 
at  dawn  and  at  twilight.  During 
the  day  they  hid  under  bushes  and 
tried  to  keep  cool.  But  in  the  eve- 
ning everything  in  the  desert  became 
very  alert  and  active. 

Suddenly  Dorothy  nearly  stepped 
on  a  queer  little  creature  that  man- 


aged to  wiggle  several  feet  through 
the  sand  before  qftopping  to  stare 
back  at  her. 

"Oh!  Robert,  quick!  What's  that?" 

"That's  a  horned  toad,"  he  said. 
"They  won't  hurt  you.  Let's  see  if 
we  can  catch  it." 

But  the  horned  toad  was  more  like 
a  lizard  than  like  a  toad,  and  it 
scampered  away  in  a  hurry  when 
Robert  approached. 

On  and  on  they  went  in  search  of 
the  little  bird  singing  somewhere 
near.  What  they  did  not  know  about 
the  cactus  wren  was  that  it,  too,  was 
curious.  The  bird  was  singing  and 
watching  them  as,  it  sang.  And  al- 
ways it  kept  several  yards  ahead  of 
them  by  hopping  or  flying  low  from 
one  clump  of  cactus  to   another. 

They  were  going  farther  and  far- 
ther into  the  desert — and  every  min- 
ute night  was  just  a  little  nearer. 
But  neither  of  them  realized  how 
that  happy  little  singer  was  leading 
them  on.  The  desert  was  such  an 
interesting  place  they  could  not  ev- 
en imagine  being  lost  in  it. 

Presently  they  came  upon  a  huge 
cactus,  more  beautiful  than  any  they 
had  seen  before.  It  wasi  as  large  as 
a  barrel,  and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
it  was  so  covered  with  needles  it 
looked  like  a  giant  pincushion,  there 
was  an  enormous  pink  blossom  on 
tcp. 

"Why,  the  blossom  looks  like  a  big 
lily,  doesn't  it?''  Dorothy  said. 

"Prettiest  "hing  I  ever  saw — Oh- 
oh!  Listen  to  that!" 

Over  the   desert  there      floated      a 
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faint   Ki-yip-yip-yip-yip ! 

"What  a  funny  way  for  a  dog  to 
bark!"   Dorothy   exclaimed. 

"Dog  nothing!"  Robert  began  to 
look  uneasy.  "That  was  a  coyote.  A 
desert  wolf."  His  voice  was  a  bit 
unsteady. 

"Robert,  I'm  afraid!"  Dorothy 
came  nearer  her  brother. 

"I  guess  we'll  start  for  home. 
That  bird  has  stopped  singing  any- 
how." 

He  looked  around.  The  desert 
was  getting  bigger  every  minute! 
The  mountains  in  the  west,  which 
had  seemed  so  very  friendly  when 
the  sun  was  setting  behind  them, 
loomed  up  black  and  ugly  now.  The 
evening  star  blinked  over  them. 
Robert  looked  at  the  mountains  and 
at  the  star.  Then  he  thought  of  a 
great  hooded  giant  with  one  glitter- 
ing eye  in  the  middle  of  his  fore- 
head— and  a  shiver  went  up  his 
spine. 

Dorothy  took  hold  of  his  hand, 
and  he  knew  he  must  be  very  brave. 
After  all,  she  was  only  eight  and  he 
was  eleven. 

"The  desert's  awfully  big!  Which 
way  do  we  go  to  get  home,  Robert?" 

Robert  thought  very  quickly.  He 
knew  that  he  could  say,  "Oh,  this 
way  will  be  best,  I  guess,"  and  she 
would  trust  him  and  follow.  But 
he  wasn't  sure  which  way  was  the 
right  way — 

Ki-yip-yip-yip-yip  ! 

Dorothy's  hand  gripped  Robert's 
tighter.  The  little  desert  wolf 
sounded  nearer.  Manfully,  Robert 
said: 

"Let's  not  get  excited  now  just 
because  we  are  turned  around.      You 


are  never  really  lost  until  you  have 
lost  your  head." 

"Look!  More  stars  are  popping 
cut.  At  least  there'll  be  enough 
light  we  can  see  to  avoid  the  cac- 
tus." 

Ki-yip-yip-yip-yip — 

Woof !   woof-woof ! 

"That's  a  coyote  and  a  dog!"  Rob- 
ert shouted  happily.  "Just  listen  to 
them!" 

But  Dorothy  had  discovered  some- 
thing more  interesting  than  that. 

"I  think  I  see  a  light!"  she  said. 

Many  times;  they  stumbled  at  the 
entrance  to  rabbit  burrows,  or  the 
little  mounds  made  by  gophers,  but 
finally  they  came  near  enough  to  see 
that  the  light  was  shining  through 
the  window  of  a  small  adobe  house. 

Woof!    Woof -woof! 

A  big  dog  came  bounding  for- 
ward— intent,  it  seemed,  upon  eat- 
ing them  alive !  Then  a  boy's  voice 
came  from  the  deeper  darkness  un- 
der a  huge  cottonwood  tree  beyond 
the  house. 

"Pedro!    Pedro!" 

The  dog  drew  back  into  the  dark- 
ness. 

Suddenly  Robert  became  aware 
that  there  were  goats  all  about  the 
little  adobe  hous,e. 

"I  know!"  he  told  Dorothy. 
"That's  the  dog  we  heard  chasing  a 
coyote  away  from  these  goats." 

"The  dog's  name  is  Pedro,"  Doro- 
thy said.  "I  wonder  if  he  can  real- 
ly kill  a  wolf." 

"I  guess  that  doesn't  matter  much, 
so  long  as  he  can  chase  them  away 
before   they   harm   the   goats." 

"You  are  lost,  amigos?"  The  own- 
er of  the  voice  that  had  called  away 
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the  dog,  Pedro,  now  stood  where  the 
light  from  the  window  fell  upon  him. 
He  was  probably  a  couple  of  years 
older  than  Robert,  thin  and  brown 
like  an  Indian,  and  he  wore  overalls 
and  a  big  staw  hat  or  sombrero. 

"Yes,"  Eobert  said,  "we  are  lost." 

"How'd  you  know?"  Dorothy  de- 
manded. 

"You  could  not  find  your  way  here 
except  by  being  lost,"  the  Mexican 
lad  replied.  "Tonight  you  stay  here. 
Manana,  I  mean  tomorrow,  Juan 
will  help  you  get  home." 

"We  must  return  home  at  once," 
Robert  said  firmly,  thinking  now  of 
his  father  and  mother. 

"Who  is  Juan?"  Dorothy  wanted 
to  know. 

"I  am  Juan,"  the  boy  replied. 
"You  shall  stay  here  now.  En  la 
casa   my — my — abuelo — " 

He  gave  it  up,  and  pointed  toward 
the  house. 

"En  las  casa.  That's  in  the  house?" 
Robert  asked  in  a  proud  voice. 

"Si.  Yes.  I  do  not  not  know 
what  you  call  abuelo.  He  was  the 
father  of  my  father  before  my  fath- 
er die." 

"  'Grandfather'  i=>  what  you  want 
to  say  then.  Say!  We  can  learn 
languages  a  lot  qicker  this  way  can't 
we?  But  we  must  return  home.  Fa- 
ther and  mother  don't  know  where 
we  are." 

It  was  a  long,  strange  night.  Rob- 
ert and  Dorothy  had  to  remain  at 
the  little  Mexican  goat  ranch  be- 
cause Juan  must  guard  the  goats 
throughout  the  night  and  could  not 
guide  them  to  town  until  dawn. 
Juan's  grandfather  and  the  dog  call- 
ed  Pedro   would  be   able  to   care   for 


the  animals  during  the  day. 

Juan  prepared  a  place  for  them 
to  sleep  in  one  corner  of  t#ie  room, 
for  the  only  bed  was  that  on  which 
lay  the  aged  Mexican,  Juan's  grand- 
father. Several  startled  chickens 
huddled  together  in  a  darkened  cor- 
ner opposite  them. 

Juan  returned  to  the  cottonwood 
tree,  where,  between  brief  naps,  he 
could  see  that  all  was  well  with  his 
flock. 

Robert  felt  very  guilty.  Presently 
he  heard  Dorothy  whispering — 

"And,  dear  Jesus,  be  with  daddy 
and  mother,  and  make  them  not  too 
worried  for  us.  And  be  with  Juan's 
grandfather,  too;  and  make  it  so  we 
can  find  a  way  to  help  them — " 

The  next  thing  he  knew,  it  was 
broad  da3^1ight,  and  from  somewhere 
there  came  the  joyous  singing  of  a 
host  of  cactus  wrens.  Robert  went 
outside  and  failed  to  see  a  single 
bird,  though  several  were  singing 
quite  near. 

He  was  surprised  to  find  that  the 
goats  were  gone  and  so  was  Juan's 
grandfather  and  the  dog  Pedro.  He 
found  Juan  drawing  water  from  a 
pool  beyond  the  cottonwood. 

When  Robert  had  told  Juan  how 
they  had  been  led  asjtray  by  the  sing- 
ing of  a  little  bird,  Juan  smiled. 

"They  are  happy  now,"  he  said 
"because  it  is  nesting  time.  Los 
nidos  are  everywhere." 

By  los  nidos  Juan  meant,  "the 
nests,"  and  the  nests,  really  were 
eT^ery  where.  Juan  explained  how 
each  pair  of  hard-working  little  cac- 
tus wrens  build,  not  one  but  several 
nests.  This  confuses  their  enemies 
and    makes    safer    the    one    nest       in 
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which  their  babies  are  raised! 

Juan  was  proud  of  the  fact  that 
he  had  discovered  a  nest  containing 
eggs,  and  he  guided  Robert  and 
Dorothy  to  it. 

As  they  drew  near  to  the  large 
Chollas  Cactus,  a  diminutive  bundle 
of  grey  feathers  darted  away,  scold- 
ing angrily  as  she  retreated.  The  nest 
was  built  of  bits  of  desert  grasses 
and  brush,  firmly  woven  together  so 
that  even  the  strong  desert  wind 
would  not  destroy  it.  For  lining, 
there  were  only  a  few  downy  feath- 
ers— and  all  about  the  nest  were 
bristling  cactus  spines. 

In  the  nest  were  three  tiny  eggs. 

Juan  would  not  permit  them  to 
remain  long  near  the  nest.  And  as 
soon  as\  they  turned  away  from  it, 
the  little  hen  returned. 

After  breakfast,  the  Mexican  lad 
placed  some  tortillas  y  frijoles — corn 
cakes  and  beans — in  a  little  bag 
which  he  carried  on  a  cord  from  his 
shoulder.  Then  he  took  up  his  can- 
teen, which  had  been  filled  at  the 
pool,  and  he  said: 

"Come!  We  go  now  to  your  father 
and  mother.  You  came  farther  than 
you  know." 

Soon  the  birds  ceased  to  sing,  and 
the  desert  came  to  be  a  very  differ- 
ent place.  The  sun  shone  down  hot- 
ly. Rocks  and  sand  gave  off  heat 
waves  until  the  entire  desert  shim- 
mered. Even  the  little  grey  and 
blue  lizards  seemed  to  prefer  the 
shade. 

"It's  pretty  hot  when  lizards  seek 
the  shade,  isn't  it,  Juan?"  Robert 
said. 

Juan    smiiled    his   usual   smile. 

"How  do  you  feel  about  it?"  he 
asked. 


"Just  like  the  lizards  seem  to  feel! 
Only  they  can  squeeze  into  shady 
spots  I  couldn't  even  put  my  finger 
in." 

"Oh!  Look  at  the  pretty  lizard!" 
Dorothy  exclaimed. 

"Es  malo!"  he  gasped.  "The  only 
bad  lizard  of  them  all!" 

Juan  grasped  her  hand  and  drew 
her  away. 

Robert  could  scarcely  believe  his 
eyes.  He  had  seen  pictures  of  crea- 
tures like  this  one.  He  recognized 
now  the  queer,  stumpy  tail,  the  thick 
neck,  and  the  yellow  and  black  pat- 
tern on  the  back. 

"That's   a   Gila   Monster!" 

The  lizard  was  less  than  twenty 
inches  in  length  and  Robert  wonder- 
ed how  it  ever  came  to  be  called  a 
Monster. 

"I  think  it  is  pretty!"  Dorothy 
said,    reluctant   to    leave   it   alone. 

"So  do  Navagos,"  Juan  told  them. 
"The  pattern  on  those  rugs  the  Na- 
vago  Indians  make  came  from  the 
back  of  the  Gila  lizards.  But  their 
bite  is  bad,  and  it  is  a  good  thing 
they  are  too  lazy  to  chase  you!" 

They  talked  less  after  that.  The 
day  continued  to  grow  hotter.  Fin- 
ally Juan  took  Dorothy  on  his  back. 

Robert  was  beginning  to  admire 
this  Mexican  lad  as  he  admired  no 
one  else  before  him.  To  carry  such 
a  burden  of  his  own  free  will,  under 
such  a  desert  sun!  It  was  all  Rob- 
ert could  do  to  push  on  without  a 
load. 

Finally  they  reached  the  outskirts 
of  the  town.  Then  they  were  home. 
Their  father  was  not  there.  He  had 
gone  to  seek  aid  in  searching  for 
them! 
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Their  mother  kissed  them,  and 
cried,  and  kissed  them  some  more. 
Then  she  scolded.  But  she  was  so 
grateful  for  Juan's  care  of  them 
that  her  scolding  did  not  seem  so 
hard  to  bear.  Their  father  return- 
ed then,  and  explanations  were  to 
be  made  over  again. 

"And,  Mother."  Dorothy  was  bub- 
bling over,  not  at  all  tired  now, 
"everything  was  so  pretty  out  on 
the  desert.  We  found  the  prettiest 
flowers !  Yes !  On  cactus !  And  birds 
were  singing.  Juan  showed  us  a 
wren's  nest,  too,  in  a  cactus  bush.  A 
real  nest,  because  there  were  eggs 
it!" 

"Yes,"  Robert  added,  "that's  so. 
Think  of  those  baby  birds  hatching 
cut  among  all  those  spinels.  I'll 
bet  they'il  sttp  carefully!  You 
know,  there's  a  lot  that's  beautiful — 
if  we  take  the  trouble  to  look  for  it — 
out  here  in  this  dry,  drab  old  desert. 
I  never  even  dreamed  of  that  before 
last  night." 

"Your  father  and  I  were  frantic," 
their  mother  put  in.  "It's  was  terri- 
ble! Oh,  I'm  so  glad  you  are  here 
and  unhurt!" 

"We  were  frightened,  too,  mother. 
We  walked  and  walked.  And  we 
heard  wolves.  Then  we  heard  Juan's 
dog,  he's  called  Pedro.  And  we  saw  a 
house — and  we  were  all  right  after 
that.  We  were  in  Mexico  and  didn't 
even  know  it!" 

"Perhaps  Juan  would  like  to  stay 
here  awhile  with  us,"  their  father 
suggested. 


Juan  smiled  his  thanks. 

"Gracias!"  he  said.  "Many  times 
gracias.  I  must  help  with  the  goats. 
Maybe  sometime  you  all  become  lost 
and  find  Juan's  casa.  Juan  will  be 
glad  if  you  do." 

They  all  laughed. 

"It  seems  too  strange,"  their  moth- 
er said,  "going  out  to  look  for  wild 
flowers,  or  birds'  nests,  and  wander- 
ing off  into  a  foreign  country." 

"But  it  is(n't  strange,"  said  their 
father.  "Birds  and  flowers  bloom  on 
both  sides  of  the  line.  Only  on  the 
highway  can  you  tell  when  you  leave 
one  country  and  enter  the  other." 

"Oh,"  said  Robert,  "now  I  know 
what  teacher  meant  when  she  told  us 
the  line  between  the  two  countries 
was  'an  imaginary  one'." 

Juan  smiled  again.  "I  like  that," 
he  said. 

"You  mean  about  the  only  thing 
between  us  being  imaginary?"  asked 
Robert. 

"Si!  I  mean  yes.     I  must  go  now." 

But  Juan  did  lot  go  alone.  Robert 
walked  part  of  the  distance  with 
him,  explaining  to  Juan  all  he  could 
about  the  new  school  which  was  to 
begin  so  soon. 

"And  there  will  not  be  even  imagi- 
nary lines  there.  Juan.  If  we're 
friends  and — well,  try  to  do  what  God 
wants  us  to  do — it  doesn't  make  the 
least  difference  if  you're  Mexican  and 
I'm  something  else."  The  mission- 
ary's son  sometimes  unconsciously 
echoed  his  father. 


'True  success  is  Won  step  by  step ;  a  leap  has  its  hazards." 
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RESPECTING  OUR  NATIONAL  ANTHEM 

(Selected) 


Now  that  the  music  comes  into 
our  homes  at  the  mere  turn  of  a 
switch,  the  question  arises  as  to 
to  what  listeners  should  do  when 
"The  Star  Spangled  Banner"  is 
played.  Should  we  immediately 
stand  as  "  would  be  the  custom  in 
public?  Should  we  go  ahead  with 
our  work  or  recreation  as  the  case 
may  be.  and  pay  no  attention  to  the 
fact  that  we  should  pay  tribute  to 
the  piece  we  hear?  Or  should  wt 
show  an  interest  and  merely  sit  in- 
active until  the  anthem  is  finished? 
These  are  the  different  ways  which 
we  might  conduct  ourselves  during 
the  playing  of  "The  Star  Spangled 
Banner"  when  we  hear  it  in  our 
home   or   other   private   places. 

The  opinions  of  prominent  men 
vary  concerning  the  question.  One 
man  thinks  that  we  should  unques- 
tionably drop  the  bridge  game,  poker 
game,  sewing,  reading,  or  whatever 
we  may  be  doing  and  stand  as  we 
would  if  the  national  anthem  were 
played    in    public    concert.        Another 


says  that  circumstances  alter  the 
occasion  and  that  we  should  be  gov- 
erned accordingly.  If  we  feel  in- 
clined to  rise  to  our  feet  and  stand 
during  the  playing,  we  should.  If 
it  would  be  awkward  or  conspicuous 
to  stand,  we  should  remain  seated 
but  attentive. 

One  person  questioned  on  the  sub- 
ject says  that  one  should  stand  in 
reverence  if  the  words  to  the  an- 
them had  any  relation  to  life  today, 
if  the  music  was;  good  ana  if  we 
could  sing  it,  but  as  it  is,  he  doesn't 
favor  any  different  conduct  during 
the  presentation  of  the  song  of  the 
country  than  for  any  other. 

The  majority  of  answers  to  the 
question  are  in  favor  of  standing  at 
attention  during  the  playing  of 
"The  Star  Spangled  Banner"  re- 
gardless of  where  we  may  be  or  how 
we  may  hear  it.  One  man  says  we 
should  do  so  even  if  we  are  in  the 
bathtub  but  this  may  be  carrying  it 
a  bit  too  far. 


Not  once  in  life,  perhaps,  'tis  ours 

To  reach  a  long-sought  goal ; 

But  we  may  pause  beside  the  road 

To  help  another  soul. 

Not  once  to  us  may  come  the  call 

To  play  the  hero's  part; 

But  we,  perchance,  may  find  some  word 

Of  courage  for  some  heart. 

— Selected. 
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HONOR  ROLL  FOR  NOVEMBER 


ROOM  No.   1 

— A— 
Edgar     Anderson,     John     Cantreil, 
Claude    Hoyle,    Ernest    Munger    and 
Graham  Harrison. 

— B— 

Glenn  Ennis,  Glenn  Connor,  Wil- 
son McLean  and   Sid  O'Briant. 

ROOM  No.  2 

— A— 
Clifford   Bowers,     Fleming    Collins 
and  Robert  Alexander. 

— B— 

Walter  Beaver,  A.  R.  Davis,  Wil- 
liam Ballew,  Walter  Guy,  George 
Nelson  and  Ed  Southern. 

ROOM  No.  3 

— A— 
William  Barber,  Robert  Blevins, 
Carlton  Campbell,  Warren  Holle- 
man,  John  Yorke,  Rufe  Tucker, 
Braxton  Grady,  Ancil  Jones  and  Es- 
mond Reams. 

— B— 

James  Lockamy,  Carliss  Evans, 
Carl  Everett,  Robert  Walker,  James 
Lyrely  and  Harding  Kluttz. 

ROOM  No.  4 

— A— 
Douglas    Carter,    Duke    Davis,    Al- 
len   Davis,    Ted    Pitman,   Tom   Revis, 
William   Goodson,  Dallas  Hodge   and 
Bill  Barrett. 


— B— 
Harold  Brown,  J.  T.  Lovett,  Sam 
Pegram,  Presley  Sanford,  Homer 
Bunn,  J.  W.  Freeman,  Hilton  Mc- 
Math,  Marce  Staley  and  Henry 
Tucker. 

ROOM  No.  5 

— A— 
Alfred   Holleman,   Dallas     Beasley, 
Bennie   Holland,   Herman  Lamm  and 
Paul  Shipes. 


fin. 


— B— 
Roland   Davis  and   Bernard      Grif- 

ROOM  No.  6 

— A— 
Barney      Caviness,      Virgil      Cecil, 
Amos    Lunsford,    Bobby    Orrell    and 
Leoman  Rose. 

— B  — 
Charlie    Crotts,    Denver     Berhears, 
Perry   Harvell,    Clinton    Keen,    Toon- 
ey   Poole   and   Eugene   Tollie. 

ROOM  No.  7 


Robert  Ashe,  Ed  Carpenter,  Ju- 
lian Holleman,  Hubert  Hooks,  John 
Caddell  and  John  Auton. 

— B— 

Billie  Baker,  Clyde  Green,  Allen 
Hudson,  Frank  Hutchms,  Garfield 
Walker  and   Paul   Rhoades. 
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INSTITUTION  NOTES 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  E.  Barn- 
hardt,  of  Charlotte;  Mrs.  John  A. 
Barahardt  and  Miss  Maggie  Barn- 
hardt,  of  Concord,  were  visitors  at 
the  Training  School  last   Sunday. 


The  office  force  has  been  busy  for 
several  days  certifying  to  the  wel- 
fare officers  of  the  various  counties 
those  boys  who  would  be  allowed  to 
return  to  their  homes  if  proper 
placements  could  be  made  there. 


Our  tables  are  still  being  supplied 
with  fresh  tomatoes  from  those 
gathered  green  and  .stored  away 
with  the  coming  of  the  first  frost 
several  weeks  ago.  Most  of  them 
ripened  nicely  and  they  make  a  very 
fine   supplement  to   our  daily   menus. 


Constantine  Meena,  formerly  of 
the  Mecklenburg  Cottage,  visited 
the  institution  last  week.  Constan- 
tine was  paroled  about  two  and  one- 
half  years  ago.  He  is  now  17  years 
old.  He  lives  with  his  parents  in 
Charlotte  and  attends  the  Central 
High  School,  also  a  Greek  school 
after  high  school  hours. 


We    are    beginning    to       appreciate 
what  our  campus  will  look  like  when 


the  painters  now  engaged  in  apply- 
ing the  outside  coats  to  the  Cannon 
Memorial  Building  and  several  near- 
by cottages,  complete  the  painting 
of  the  entire  group  of  buildings  at 
the  School.  Seeing  these  buildings 
every  day,  one  doesn't  notice  how 
dark  and  faded  they  have  become 
until  the  buildings  remaining  un- 
paintcd  are  contrasted  with  the  ones 
recently  re-painted. 


Our  farm  forces  welcomed  the 
bright  sunshiny  weather  during  the 
past  few  days  after  a  wet  and  dis- 
mal period.  Quite  a  quantity  of 
lespedeza  which  was  cut  and  stack- 
ed in  the  fields  was  waiting  to  be 
threshed  for  seed.  The  last  few  days 
have  enabled  the  boys  on  the  farm 
force  to  make  a  good  beginning  at 
this  task,  and  it  is  estimated  that 
several  hundred  bushels  of  seed  will 
be  the  result  of  this  threshing  when 
completed.  After  threshing,  the  hay 
is  baled  and  stored  away  for  feeding 
purposes.  While  this  hay  is  infer- 
ior to  the  lespedeza  cut  green  and 
cured  in  the  field,  still  it  is  a  much 
better  feed  than  straw. 


The  custom  of  saluting  the  flag  as 
the  cottage  lines  assemble  near  the 
Cannon  Memorial  Building  each 
morning,  has  long  prevailed  at  the 
Training  School,  but  recently  it  was 
decided   to   add   the   repetition   of  the 
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pledge  of  allegiance  to  the  Ameri- 
can Flag,  on  Monday  mornings. 
When  one  hears  this  hearty  coming- 
ling  of  youthful  voices  they  can  nev- 
er doubt  but  that  many  of  these  boys 
will  grow  up  to  be  loyal  and  obedi- 
ent citizens^,  ever  remaining  true  tc 
"Old  Glory"  and  to  the  great  coun- 
try it  represents.  This  pledge,  made 
in  unison,  is  led  by  one  of  the  boys, 
standing  high  upon  one  of  the  large 
rocks  which  adorn  the  northern  sec- 
tion of  our  campus. 


well  since  returning  home.  Glenn  en- 
tered the  eighth  grade  in  the  Sylva 
public  school,  where  he  is  a  member 
of  the  football  team  and  is  quite  a 
favorite  with  his  schoolmates.  In 
speaking  of  Glenn's  attitude  s%ince 
returning  to  Sylva,  Mr.  McGinnis 
says  there  is  as  much  difference  in 
his  conduct  now  and  formerly  as 
there  is  between  day  and  night.  We 
are  glad  to  get  such  a  good  report 
from  this  young  man  and  trust  he 
will  continue  to  make  a  fine  record. 


Last  Monday  morning  the  cottage 
lines  were  detained  at  the  regular 
place  of  assembly  while  the  teachers 
announced  the  re-arrangements  of 
grades.  This  promotion  occurs  ev- 
ery three  months  in  order  that  boys 
may  be  advanced  in  all  grades  as 
their  effort  and  ability  warrant.  One 
hundred  fifty-two  boys  were  pro- 
moted at  this  time.  Those  familiar 
with  the  boys  were  happy  to  see  this 
advancement,  especially  of  those 
who  showed  very  little  promise 
when  first  enrolled  in  our  school  sys- 
tem. These  quarterly  promotions 
are  outstanding  features  of  the 
work  of  our  school  department  and 
offer  splendid  opportunities  to  boys 
with  the  disposition  to  make  good. 


Mr.  S.  T.  McGinnis,  of  Sylva, 
while  visiting  his  son,  S.  T.,  Jr.,  at 
the  School  last  Wednesday,  told  us 
that  Glenn  Painter,  formerly  of  Cot- 
tage No.  2,  who  was  paroled  a  few 
months    ago,    has    been    doing      very 


Rev.  R.  S.  Arrowood,  pastor  of 
McKinnon  Presbyterian  Church, 
Concord,  conducted  the  afternoon 
service  in  the  auditorium  last  Sun- 
day. For  the  Scripture  Lesson  he 
read  the  story  of  the  cleansing  of 
the  ten  lepers,  found  in  the  17th 
chapter  of  Luke. 

In  a  very  interesting  talk  to  the 
boys  on  "Being  Thankful,"  he  told 
the  story  of  these  ten  lepers.  They 
were  on  the  outskirts  of  a  small  vil- 
lage awaiting  the  coming  of  Jesus. 
They  had  heard  of  His  power,  how 
He  had  healed  other  lepers,  restored 
sight  to  the  blind,  and  performed 
other  wonderful  cures,  and  realized 
that  He  was  their  only  hope. 

These  ten  people,  stricken  with 
this  dread  disease,  had  led  pitiable 
lives.  It  was  the  law  that  they 
should  live  apart  from  other  peonle, 
so  they  were  caused  to  live  in  caves 
rather  than  in  houses  with  other 
folks,  and  were  deprived  of  most  of 
the  necessities  of  life. 

As  the  Master  came  along  they 
cried      out,      "Jesus.      Master.     Have 
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mercy  on  us,"  and  Jesus  healed  them 
at  once,  telling  them  to  go  show 
themselves  to  a  priest  in  order  that 
they  might  be  declared  cured.  They 
immediately  departed,  without  a 
word  of  thanks.  After  they  had 
gone  some  distance  one  of  them,  a 
Samaritan,  went  back  and  gave 
thanks  to  Jesus,  and  the  Master  re- 
plied, "Were  there  not  ten  cleansed? 
Where   are  the  nine?" 

Jesus  didn't  cleanse  these  people 
in  order  to  receive  their  thanks,  said 
the  speaker,  nor  did  He  come  to 
earth  to  obtain  tne  gratitude  uf  man- 
kind, but  we  feel  sure  He  did  appre- 
ciate the  thanks  of  the  one  who 
turned  back  and  perhaps  felt  some 
degree  of  sadness  because  of  the 
thoughtlessness    of   the   other   nine. 

Rev.  Arrowood  stated  that  the 
world  today  is  full  of  ingratitude. 
Children  are  ungrateful  to  parents; 
men  are  ungrateful  to  one  another; 
nations  are  ungrateful  to  public  ser- 
vants, and  sometimes  we  are  very 
ungrateful  to  God.  God  has  seen 
fit  to  feed  and  clothe  us,;  He  has 
provided  us  with  an  abundance  of 
everything  and  poured  out  upon  us 
countless  blessings,  and  yet  we 
sometimes  fail  to  realize  the  value 
of  all  these  things  and  forget  to  be 
the  least  bit  thankful. 

In  conclusion,  the  speaker  urged 
the  boys  to  always  remember  God'u 
mercy  and  goodness,  especially  the 
gift  of  His  only  Son,  sent  to  the 
world  to  save  us;  to  try  to  live  ac- 
cording to  His  teaching  and  ever  be 
thankful. 

There  was  a  pause  in  the  usual 
activities  at  the  Training  School  last 


week,  and  on  Thanksgiving  Day, 
along  with  people  of  the  entire  na- 
tion, our  thoughts  turned  toward  the 
many  blessings  received  during  the 
past  year,  and  the  day  was,  very  fit- 
tingly  observed   at  the   institution. 

The  rabbit  hunt,  for  many  years 
a  very  enjoyable  feature  of  the 
Thanksgiving  program,  had  to  be 
called  off  this  year.  A  peculiar  dis- 
ease known  as  "rabbit  fever"  (we 
haven't  yet  learned  to  call  it  by  the 
medical  term)  has  prevailed  in  this 
community  this  Fall,  with  quite  se- 
rious results  to  those  coining  in  con- 
tact with  it,  and  acting  upon  the 
advice  of  the  school  physician,  the 
officials  decided  to  call  off  the  hunt, 
the  announcement  to  be  made  when 
the  cottage  lines  assembled  on  the 
morning  of  Thanksgiving  Day.  The 
weather  man  made  this  unnecessary, 
however,  for  upon  arising  we  were 
greeted  with  a  steady  downpour  of 
rain. 

After  the  regular  morning  assem- 
by  the  boys  returned  to  their  re- 
spective cottages  and  after  attend- 
ing to  the  necessary  chores,  they 
amused  themselves  by  reading  or 
playing  games. 

At  eleven  o'clock  we  assembled  in 
the  auditorium  wherre  the  usual 
Thanksgiving  services  was  held.  It 
has  been  the  custom  to  have  one  of 
the  Concord  ministers  conduct  this 
service,  but  on  this  occasion  it  was 
our  happy  privilege  to  hear  Mr. 
Charles  F.  Ritchie,  prominent  Con- 
cord business  man  and  layman  of 
the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  in  a 
very  helpful  and  interesting  talk  to 
the  boys. 

For     the      Scripture     Lesson     Mr 
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Ritchie  read  the  103rd  Psaim  and 
after  a  few  introductory  remarks  by 
Superintendent  Boger,  talked  to  the 
boys  on  the  real  spirit  of  Thanksgiv- 
ing. He  first  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  two  ends;  of  the  road 
of  life  were  represented  in  the  audi- 
torium at  the  time — the  boys  repre- 
senting the  beginning,  with  a  great 
future  before  them,  and  the  older 
ones  present  representing  those 
drawing  close  to  the  end. 

First  of  all,  said  the  speaker,  in 
order  to  fully  enjoy  life  we  should 
all  be  busy  people,  have  plenty  of 
work  to  do  and  try  to  help  others. 
In  order  to  really  enter  into  the 
spirit  of  Thanksgiving  we  should 
think  of  the  material  things  which 
God  has.  bestowed  upon  us.  The 
spirit  of  ingratitude  among  both  old 
and  young,  is  one  of  the  greatest 
tragedies   of  life. 

Mr.  Ritchie  then  stated  that  in- 
difference was  another  bad  influence 
which  enters  into  the  lives  of  men. 
In  life  we  are  God's  children;  His 
own  creation.  He  has  placed  us  in 
the  world  and  provided  for  us  most 
bountifully,  yet  we  are  prone  to  take 
all  these  gifts  in  a  matter-of-fact 
sort  of  way  and  seldom  thmk  of 
them  as  blessings  He  heaps  upon  us. 

The  very  air  we  breathe  and  the 
water  we  drink,  without  which  we 
could  not  endure,  are  God's  gift  to 
us.  We  have  all  the  beauties  cf  na- 
ture, placed  on  earth  to  cheer  us 
along  the  journey  of  life,  beauties 
that  cannot  be  equalled  by  the 
world's  greatest  artists.  Earth 
would  be  a  dreary  place  indeed, 
without  these  things,  yet  how  often 
we  forget    from    whence    thev    came 


and  fail  to  appreciate  him.  Our 
minds,  are  too  weak  to  fathom  the 
depths  of  God's  goodness  and  count- 
less blessings  showered  upon  us. 

It  is  a  wonderful  thing,  said  the 
speaker,  that  we  are  permitted  to 
turn  aside  from  our  usual  vocations 
to  give  thanks,  to  God  for  His  good- 
ness, but  we  should  not  limit  this 
procedure  to  just  one  day  in  the 
year — we  should  be  thankful  at  all 
times. 

Speaking  to  the  boys  concerning 
their  future,  Mr.  Ritchie  stated  that 
at  some  future  day,  each  boy  within 
the  sound  of  his  voice  was  going  to 
be  some  kind  of  a  man — either  good 
or  bad — and  urged  them  to  follow 
the  teaching  of  the  Bible,  that  the 
record  of  their  lives  might  harmo- 
nize with  the  lessons  taught  there- 
in, and  in  so  doing  they  need  have 
no  fear  of  the  life  to  come.  He  told 
the  boys  that  it  was  the  power  of 
God  that  caused  them  to  be  halted 
as  they  started  in  the  wrong  direc- 
tion and  placed  them  in  the  School 
where  they  might  come  in  contact 
with  the  finer  and  nobler  things  of 
life,  for  which  they  should  be  thank- 
ful. The  things  we  sometimes  look 
upon  as  great  calamities  or  hard- 
ships in  our  lives  are  but  blessings 
in  disguise,  placed  there  by  God  to 
try  to  show  us  the  way  in  which  He 
wants  us  to  go. 

Mr.  Ritchie  concluded  by  calling 
attention  to  God's  great  gift,  one 
that  passes  all  other  gifts,  when  He 
gave  His  only  Son  to  redeem  the 
world  from  sin,  and  what  a  horrible 
death  that  Son  suffered  for  us.  This 
was  God's  love-gift  to  the  world  and 
we  should  truly  be  thankful. 
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Mr.  Ritchie  has  long  been  a  great 
friend  to  the  School,  always  inter- 
ested in  the  work  carried  on  here, 
that  of  reclaiming  the  lives  of  boys 
who  had  started  on  a  downward  ca- 
reer, and  we  were  glad  of  this  op- 
portunity to  hear  him  and  trust  he 
will  be  a  more  frequent  visitor  in 
the  future. 

Following  the  service  in  the  audi- 
torium the  cottage  lines  returned  to 
their  respective  cottage  homes, 
where  the  boys  enjoyed  one  of  the 
best  Thanksgiving  feasts  served 
here  in  many  years.  The  tables 
were  loaded  with  good  things  to  eat, 
most  of  them  raised  at  the  School, 
and  a  fine  dinner  consisting  of  baked 
turkey  and  noodles,  cranberry  sauce, 
rice  with  gravy,  sweet  peas,,  cold 
slaw,  sweet  potato  custards  and 
milk,  was  enjoyed  as  only  such  a 
group  of  healthy,  growing  boys 
know  how  to  enjoy  such  a  feast. 

The   rainy  weather  making  it  nec- 


essary for  the  boys  to  remain  in- 
doors in  the  afternoon,  the  time  was 
spent  in  listening  to  the  radio  broad- 
casts of  three  football  games.,  the 
professional  game  between  Detroit 
and  Chicago,  the  Pennsylvania-Cor- 
nell game  and  the  game  between  Al- 
abama and  Vanderbilt.  The  boys  are 
great  sports  fans.  Many  of  them 
had  kept  up  with  the  records  of  the 
different  teams,  and  derived  a  great 
deal  of  pleasure  from  listening  to 
their  favorites  in  the  Turkey  Day 
contests.  Those  not  especially  in- 
terested in  the  holiday  sports  spent 
the  afternoon  reading  and  playing 
various  games. 

The  Thanksgiving  holiday  was  a 
day  of  pleasure  for  the  boys  in  spite 
of  inclement  weather,  and  they  are 
now  eagerly  looking  forward  to  that 
other  season  of  enjoyment  at  the 
Training  School — the.  Christmas  hol- 
idays. 


FAILURE 

Brave  the  storm  and  ride  the  gale, 

What  if  now  and  then  you  fail? 
What  if  difficulties  arise? 

Just  ahead  the  victory  lies. 
Trails  mark  the  path  of  men, 

Hope  has  dawned  to  set  again, 
Many  a  victor  cheered  today 

Had  to  battle  with  dismay. 
Long  before  success  he  knew, 

He  was  called  a  failure  too. 
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ALONG  LIFE'S  HIGHWAY 

There  are  times  along  life's  highway 
When  from  worry,  sorrow  and  fret, 

When  things  appear  the  blackest 
And  income  fails  to  beget, 

And  things  that  keep  us  strengthened 
We  toil  and  never  get. 

There  are  times  along  life's  highway 
When  a  smile  of  cheer  will  get. 

The  gladest  sort  of  welcome 
That  any  gift  could  get, 

So  look  about  you  closely 
Pass  a  smile  to  all  well  met. 

— Selected. 
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NO  REPAIR  SHOP 

The  Christian  church  is  set  to  the  all  important  task  o/  making  people 
anew.    It  is  not  a  repair  shop. 

"Gun  and  Locksmith"  reads  the  sign.  That  is  where  old  locks  are  mended 
and  rusty  and  almost  worthless  firearms  are  taken  for  repairs.  Another 
sign  reads,  "Boot  and  Shoe  Shop,"  That's  where  shoes  are  half-soled  and 
rundown  heels  are  straightened.  "Jewelry  Store,  Repairing  a  Specialty." 
Such  a  sign  admonishes  you  to  turn  in  ivifh  your  watch  that  has  refused  to 
go.  But  no  such  such  signs  belong?  over  a  church  door.  Repairing  is  not 
its  specialty.  In  fact,  it  has  very  little  interest  in  the  repair  business  The 
church  caters  to  an  altogether  different  line  of  business.  The  church  of  God 
proposes  to  'make  men  and  women  over,  to  make  them  new  creatures  in  Christ 
Jiesus. — Selected. 


THE  CHRISTMAS  SEAL 

The  first  Christmas  seal  was  used  thirty  years  ago.  The  Christ- 
mas stamp  was  the  inspiration  of  a  postal  clerk  in  Denmark  while 
classifying  mail.  He  thought  of  the  amount  of  money  made  by 
the  government  by  the  use  of  stamps  and  instantly  he  pondered  as 
to  the  possibilities  of  the  Christmas  seal  for  the  benefit  of  a  hos- 
pital for  children.     The  royal  heads  of  the  country  were  told  of 
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the  idea.  It  was  approved  and  the  Christmas  seal  has  been  used 
ever  since,  as  an  expression  of  universal  interest  in  the  health  of 
the  unfortunate. 

Publicity  to  the  Christmas  seal  in  this  country  was  given  by 
Jacob  A.  Riis,  born  in  Denmark,  but  a  resident  of  this  country 
when  he  received  his  first  letters  bearing  the  Christmas  seal.  Ja- 
cob A.  Riis  was  a  writer  and  philanthropist.  He  had  lost  six  bro- 
thers from  tuberculosis.  Through  the  columns  of  a  magazine,  in 
1907,  "The  Outlook,"  he  gave  an  illuminating  article,  the  idea  cap- 
tioned, "Why  Should  We  Not  Have  a  Christmas  Stamp  to  Fight 
Tuberculosis?"  His  challenge  was  accepted.  That  year  Delaware 
had  it  first  Christmas  seal  sale,  raising  $3,000.  The  move  proved 
favorable.  The  next  year  the  whole  nation  sold  Christmas  stamps, 
proving  to  be  a  reliable  source  of  revenue  upon  which  the  Nation- 
al T.  B.  Association  has  depended  ever  since. 

We  all  know  that  the  "nation's  strength  is  the  nation's  health," 
and  that  the  greatest  threat  to  the  nation's  health  is  tuberculosis. 
The  greatest  toll  of  humanity  ccmes  between  the  ages  of  15  and 
45.  Statistics  show  that  20.000  people  of  this  group  alone  die  of 
tuberculosis  yearly. 

No  one  is  safe  from  the  disease  until  every  case  has  received 
the  proper  care.  Therefore  it  is  easy  to  see  the  necessity  of  doing 
your  part  by  using  Christmas  seals  in  every  way  possible.  The 
funds  realized  from  the  sale  of  stamps  helps  to  put  on  a  program 
of  prevention  throughout  the  year. 


BACK  TO  RURAL  LIFE 

After  a  lengthy  conference  at  Warm  Springs,  Georgia,  with 
President  Roosevelt,  Harry  L.  Hopkins,  the  relief  administrator, 
said  the  1,000,000  families  on  relief  rolls  could  be  established  in 
rural  farming  and  industrial  communities  without  disturbing  ag- 
riculture and  with  little  expense  to  the  government. 

We  have  always  been  in  favor  of  placing  families  back  on  the 
farms  with  some  help  and  let  them  smooth  out  some  of  the  finan- 
cial tangles  and  thereby  help  themselves. 
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When  a  fellow  takes  all  dole  there  is  in  evidence  little  of  the 
spirit  of  the  early  pioneers,  and  absolutely  none  of  the  pluck  of 
the  Confederate  veterans  who  returned  from  the  war  in  rags,  and 
found  homes  burned,  and  families  scattered  and  with  neither  horse 
nor  farming  implements  to  start  again.  In  fact  these  old-timers 
did  not  know  how  to  work,  but  they  were  too  proud  to  live  on  char- 
ity. 

However,  they  started  from  the  bottom  rail  and  on  up,  working 
order  out  of  chaos.  We  need  the  spirit  of  the  proud  old  aristocrat 
who  blazed  the  way  for  a  new  life  in  the  South  when  depression 
was  all  the  word  implies.  This  type  of  manhood  was  neither  a 
grafter  nor  shirker,  he  took  his  medicine  like  the  soldier  he  proved 
himself  to  be  in  every  battle  of  life  or  otherwise. 


SECURITY— NEVEii  iviUMi)  THE  PROFIT 

Here  is  a  fact  tnat  snould  be  kept  constantly  in  mind  when  mak- 
ing investments  of  any  kind:  The  main  thing  to  be  secured  is 
safety  of  principal.     All  other  considerations  must  be  secondary. 

Speculation  is  for  those  who  can  afford  it — and,  as  millions 
learned  to  their  sorrow  during  recent  years,  a  very  few  of  us  are 
in  that  happy  position. 

Look  at  every  investment  you  make  in  this  light:  What  will 
it  be  worth  ten,  twenty,  thirty  years  from  now,  when  I  need  it 
most?  The  average  man,  with  a  good  job  which  provides  him  with  a 
surplus  above  the  cost  of  maintaining  his  family,  isn't  investing 
for  the  present.  He  is  laying  money  aside — money  that  is  earned 
with  Comparative  ease  now — against  the  day  when  his  earning 
capacity  will  have  dropped  or  vanished. 

That  is  why  more  and  more  people  are  saving  through  life  in- 
surance, in  the  belief  that  it  offers  the  safest  investment  oppor- 
tunity. They  have  seen  its  achievement  of  maintaining,  with 
most  rare  exceptions,  the  face  value  of  its  policies,  when  fortunes 
foppled,  industries  were  wiped  out  and  manv  presumably  first-class 
corurities  became  worthless. 
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THE  KINGS  DAUGHTERS  LIBRARY 

It  is  always  gratifying  to  hear  good  reports  relative  to  any  ac- 
tivities for  the  development  of  our  boys.  While  conversing  with 
the  librarian,  Mr.  W.  M.  Crooks,  and  by-the-way  he  is  teacher  of 
the  sixth  grade,  he  expressed  delight  as  to  the  number  of  volumes, 
about  3,500,  also  stated  that  the  boys  showed  their  appreciation 
of  the  library  by  their  constant  demand  for  books. 

Mr.  Crooks  further  stated  that  in  classifying  the  books  at  inter- 
vals, he  found  only  113  in  a  dilapidated  state,  and  they  were  be- 
ing used  every  day. 

The  set-up  of  this  library  for  the  Stonewall  Jackson  Training 
School  was  under  the  supervision  of  Miss  Elizabeth  Black,  former- 
ly supervisor  of  Cabarrus  county  rural  schools,  and  that  fact  gives 
every  assurancce  that  the  books  of  fiction,  poetry  and  history 
measure  up  to  the  requirements  of  any  standardized  library. 

The  thing  most  needed  now  is  a  large  airy  room  and  an  all-time 
librarian  where  the  boys  can  pass  their  leisure  time  reading  books 
and  periodicals. 

This  is  the  goal  for  the  women  to  work  to  who  have  the  interest 
of  the  boys  at  heart.  We  all  know  that  the  finest  companion  in 
the  world  is  a  good  book  in  the  midst  of  wholesome  environment. 


Benjamin  Franklin  went  to  school  only  two  years,  from  8  to  10. 
His  education  came  through  constant  reading  biography  of  the 
finest  type  of  citizenship,  science,  government  and  other  subjects 
that  lead  to  the  highest  ideals  worth  one's  time.  Reading  is  a 
wonderful  master  in  determining  what  a  person  will  do. 


Cadmus,  the  Phoenician,  invented  the  alphabet.  Little  does 
one  realize  that  our  equipment  for  writing  depends  entirely  upon 
crooked  marks  known  as  the  alphabet,  or  twenty-six  letters  and 
seven  punctuation  marks.  The  entire  outfit  is  a  small  chest  of 
tools,  but  can  be  used  to  glory  of  mankind  or  to  his  detriment. 
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THE  BOYS'  CHRISTMAS  FUND 

There  are  500  boys  in  ihis  institution,  some  will  be  remembered 
by  friends  at  home,  but  a  large  per  cent  will  not  even  so  much  as 
get  a  Christmas  card,  because,  "sad  but  true,"  they  have  no  one 
to  wish  them  a  "Merry  Christmas."  Therefore,  it  behooves  the 
superintendent  and  others  who  have  the  interest  of  the  boys  at 
heart  to  give  the  many  well-wishers  of  this  institution  throughout 
the  state  the  opportunity  of  contributing  to  the  boys'  Christmas 
fund. 

It  has  been  the  custom  for  years,  conceived  through  the  spirit 
of  love  for  the  delinquents,  to  make  note  of  each  gift  editorially  in 
The  Uplift.  Our  friends  have  never  failed  us,  so  we  begin  to 
enumerate  the  Christmas  cheer  fund  with  the  same  faith  as  on 
previous  occasions.  We  feel  sure  of  receiving  funds  sufficient  to 
give  each  boy  at  the  Jackson  Training  School  the  good  things  a 
boy  truly  revels  in  at  this  joyous  season.     The  list: 

Sheriff   R.    C.   Hoover,   Concord    $  2.50 

Rotary    Club,    Concord    ~ 5.00 

F.  M.  Youngblood  &  Co.,  Concord  (Merchandise) 

Mr.   Charles  E.  Barnhardt,  Charlotte   - 5.00 

Welfare  Department,  Davidson  County,  Curry  F.  Lopp,  Supt 5.00 

Mrs.  J.   S.   Myers,  Charlotte 5.00 

Mr.  W.   R.  Odell,   Concord 5.00 

Mr.   C.  W.    Swink.  Concord 5.00 
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RAMBLING  AROUND 

By  Old  Hurrygraph 


OUR   GOOD   OLD   FRIEND 
"The    world     is    full     of    heroes 

great, 
On  deck  today,  then  out  of  date, 
But  where's   the   child   who   does 

not   cheer 
For  one  famed   Saint  to  mem'ry 

dear, 
Who  does  not  give  her  loud  ap- 
plause 
For   her   good   friend,   old    Santa 
Claus?" 


Just  now  a  Christmas  present  is 
more  delightful  than  a  Christmas 
past. 

There  is  one  clause  in  all  of  the 
Christmas  reading  that  children  go 
wild  over,  and  that  is  Santa  Claus. 

Poets  write  beautiful  Christmas 
carols,  but  a  child's  laugh  is  Christ- 
mas itself. 

— o — 

One  hope  is  held  out  to  the  tax- 
payers, and  that  is,  that  somebody 
will  produce  a  good  remedy  for  the 
backache. 

A  good  many  newspapers  are  pre- 
dicting a  short  session  of  Congress. 
I  don't  see  how  this  r-.an  be  with  a 
Long  and  a  Borah  in  the  Senate. 

It  dees  look  as  if  we  Ameri- 
cans hold  human  life  rather  cheap- 
ly when  a  few  years  in  prison  is  the 
average  penalty  for  taking  it. 


People  are  prone  to  call  it 
"Filthy  Lucre"  when  the  other  fel- 
low has  quite  a  sum  of  money  in  ex- 
cess of  what  they  have. 

The  citizen  who  makes  a  child 
happy  at  Christmas  time  learns  that 
he  gets  a  lot  of  happiness  out  of  the 
transaction  for  himself. 

New  York  city  is  after  taxpayers, 
even  after  they  are  dead.  It  has 
placed  cemeteries  on  the  assessment 
rolls.  There  seems  to  be  no  escape 
— in  life  and  in  death. 
— o — 

A  noted  economist  says  we  are 
headed  almost  overnight  for  the 
greatest  prosperity  vthe  world  ever 
deamed  of.  I  hope  somebody  will 
call  me  in  time  for  breakfast. 

The  story  books  have  it  that  Rip 
Van  Winkle  slept  for  20  years.  That 
was  before  people  bought  phono- 
graphs and  radios.  Bet  old  Rip 
couldn't  sleep  20  hours  these  days. 
— o — ■ 

There  must  be  some  fire  in  the  to- 
bacco code,  as  there  is  a  lot  of  smoke 
coming  fom  tthe  discussion  over  it, 
and  a  good  many  are  "chewing  the 
rag"  instead  of  plug  tobacco. 

When  President  Roosevelt  return- 
ed to  Washington  from  his  southern 
trip  he  found  a  larger  office  await- 
ing him.  As  he  is  likely  to  have  a 
bigger  job  this  winter,  it  is  nothing 
more  than  natural  that  he  should 
have  a  larger  office. 
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Most  human  failures  are  caused 
by  people  just  quit  trying.  Men 
who  do  not  succeed  at  one  thing  get 
discouraged  and  stop  trying.  And 
there's  the  rub.  Nobody  is  a  fail- 
ure until  he  stops  trying. 
— o — 

A  paragrapher  wants  to  know 
"Just  what  will  the  middle-of-the- 
roaders  do  when  they  come  to  the 
cross  roads?"  They  will  either  split 
them  in  too,  climb  a  sign  post,  ditch 
their  cars,  break  their  necks,  or  go 
through  the  windshied  on  the  road 
they  didn't  take. 

If  this  thing  of  reckless  driving 
keeps  up  at  the  present  rate,  there 
will  be  mOre  people  hit  by  automo- 
biles than  were  hit  by  the  depres- 
sion. 

— c — 

It  will  soon  be  Lime  lor  the  small 
boy  to  borrow  his  mother's,  or  sis- 
ter's stocking  to  hang  beside  the 
chiffonier,  as  the  old-fashioned  fire- 
places and  mantels  have  gone  out  of 
fashion. 

— o — 

"Don't  bother  children  teilin'  'em 
dar  aint  no  Santa  Claus,"  said  Un- 
cle Eben.  "Dey  has  been  hearin' 
dat  ever  since  dey  kin  remember,  but 
'round  he  comes,  punctual  every 
year,  jes'  de  same." 
— o — 

A  French  scientist  has  found  that 
wine  is  better  for  horses  than  bran. 
A  paragrapnist  adds  that  that  does 
not  mean  wine  is  better  for  men  too, 
because  men  don't  eat  bran  as  horses 
do.  But  I'll  say  that  some  men  will 
drink  any  "bran"  of  wine  set  before 
them. 


•  Miss  Patricia  McGuire,  of  Chica- 
go, asleep  since  February  1932,  is  re- 
turning to  consciousnes.  Bet  she 
heard  the  jingle  of  Santa  Claus's 
bells,  getting  ready  to  start  on  his 
world  journey,  and  it  gpvc  her  the 
idea  of  wedding  bells. 
— o — 
An  Ohio  farmer  named  Cross  is 
suing  his  wife  for  a  divorce  because 
she  gave  birth  to  twins.  He  puts  in 
the  claim  that  she  double-crossed 
him.  _  He  is  evidently  a  man  who 
cannot  stand  prosperity.  The  courts 
will  have  to  work  out  this  Cross- 
word puzz'e. 

Delays!  Excuses!  I'll  wait!  Did 
ycu  ever  stop  to  think  how  much  the 
words  beginning  this  paragraph 
have  cost  the  human  race,  in  money, 
time,  material  and  lives?  It  would 
be  impossible  to  even  estimate.  The 
old  saying,  "Procrastination  is  the 
Thief  of  Time,"  surely  were  words 
of  wisdom.  And  yet,  we  find  peo- 
ple, ourselves  included,  who  watch 
valuable  possessions  slip  away, 
through  delay  or  excuse  to  wait.  It 
seems  a  second  nature  with  most 
people  to  put  off  until  tomorrow, 
what  should  be  done  today.  He  who 
prorogues  action  is  in  line  of  the 
danger  of  which  Young  speaks:  "Be 
wise  today;  'tis  madness  to  defer; 
next  day  the  fatal  precedent  will 
plead;  thus  on  till  wisdom  is  push'd 
out  of  life." 

"O.  Little  Town  of  Bethlehem"— 
so  begins  one  of  our  best-loved  songs 
in  honor  of  that  small  community 
which  gave  to  the  world  two  thou- 
sand   years    ago    something    that    has 
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been  cherished  down  the  ages  as  in- 
finitely precious.  As  we  think  of 
the  events  that  made  that  little  town 
of  Bethlehem  famous,  let  us  think 
of  the  blessings  that  come  to  us  be- 
cause of  that  fact.  Let  us  think  of 
the  neighborliness,  the  friendly  in- 
terest in  each  other's  welfare,  the 
sharing  of  each  other's  joys  and  sor- 
rows, the  close  kinship  in  ideals  and 
aspirations   which    are    characteristic 


of  such  a  community  as  ours.  Let 
us  increase  that  neighborliness,  that 
spirit  of  helpfulness,  that  unity  of 
purpose  in  making  our  community  a 
better  place  in  which  to  live.  Let 
us  renew  our  faith  in  ourselves,  our 
neighbors  and  our  friends,  and  en- 
gender a  greater  measure  of  happi- 
ness than  all  of  us  have  ever  known 
before. 


"Speaking  ill  of  the  church  will  not  improve  its  ailments." 


STAMP  CENTENARY 

(Reidsville  Review) 


It  is  just  100  years  since  the  first 
experiments  in  the  development  of 
the  postage  stamp  were  made  by 
James  Chalmers,  of  Dundee,  Scot- 
land, but  it  appears  that  Rowland 
Hill  was  the  first  to  bring  the 
"sticking  plaster"  stamp  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  British  postal  author- 
ities, in   1827. 

On  May  1,  1840,  England  issued 
its  first  stamps,  a  penny  stamp 
printed  in  black  and  a  two-pence 
stamp  in  blue.  In  celebration  of 
the  100th  anniversary  of  this  inno- 
vation it  is  planned  to  hold  an  inter- 
national philatelic  exposition  in 
London  in  1940. 

According  to  the  current  stamp 
catalogue,  61,056  varieties  of  stamps 
had  been  issued  by  all  the  countries 
of  ,the  world  up  to  the  end  of  1933. 
Many  of  these  issues  are  now  ex- 
tremely rare  and  collectors  pay  high 


prices  for  those  of  which  only  a  few 
are  known  to  exist. 

The  most  valuable  stamp  in  the 
world  is  a  one-cent  stamp  issued  by 
British  Guiana  in  1856,  only  one  of 
which  has  been  preserved.  It  last 
changed  hands  in  1922.,  when  the 
late  Arthur  M.  Hind,  whose  collec- 
tion before  his  death  was  the  finest 
in   existence,   paid   $32,500    for   it. 

Many  thousands  of  people  are  en- 
thusiastic stamp  collectors,  and 
among  them  are  President  Roose- 
velt and  King  George  of  England. 
The  United  States  postoffice  depart- 
ment has  for  several  years  main- 
tained a  special  division  at  Wash- 
ington for  supplying  stamps  to  col- 
lectors. The  government  makes  a 
good  profit  on  these  sales,  as  the 
stamps  sought  by  collectors  are  nev- 
er used  for  postage. 
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MORE  FOR  EDUCATION 


(Reidsville 

For  the  first  time  the  country  now 
knows  exactly  how  much- -or  rather 
how  little — it  ha-.,  been  spending  up- 
on the  most  important  of  all  human 
activities — Educat.i  ji. 

During'  the  school  year  1031-32 
U  tal  expenditures  for  education  of 
every  sort  amounted  to  $2,964,073,- 
024 — less  than  three  thousand  mil- 
lion dollars. 

The    Baltimore    News    :?ays : 

This  looks  like  an  enovmr.us  sum 
of  money. 

Actually  it  is  no  such  thing. 

For  three  thousand  million  dollars 
is  only  one-fourth  of  the  country's 
annual  crime  bill  of  twelve  thousand 
million  dollars. 

And  education  is  the  best  of  all 
antidotes  for  crime,  ignorance  ranks 
ahead  of  poverty  as  the  chief  factor 
in  breeding  crime   and  visciousness. 

Spending  on  education  to  prevent 
crime  is  every  bit  as  important  as 
law  enforcement  to  repress  crime. 

Education  and  law  enforcement 
are  both  national  duties,  and  the 
National  Government  should  devote 
itself  to  both  without  stint. 

The  very  report  on  which  this 
comment  is  based  furnishes  an  ex- 
ample of  the  desirability  of  Federal 
leadership   in  education. 

The  report  was  compiled  by  the 
Federal  Office  of  Education,  which 
required  a  year  and  a  half  to  assem- 
ble the  data. 

Without  the  information  a  compe- 
tent education  policy  is  impossible. 
And  obviously  no  State  could  be  ex- 
pected  to   gather   all   the   facts. 


Review) 

Now  that  the  facts  have  been  col- 
lected two  things  become  more  than 
evident: 

1 — Education — which  should  be 
the  privleige  of  every  American 
child — is  being  denied  to  many  and 
badly  provided  for  others. 

In  this  connection  Prof.  Mark  A. 
May  of  Yale  told  the  Progressive 
Education  last  week  that  5,000,000 
young  men  and  women,  sixteen  to 
twenty-five  years  old,  are  out  of 
school  and  idle — definitely  deterior- 
ating. In  addition  it  is  estimated  that 
2,000,000  younger  childien  have 
been  shut  out  cf  school  by  "econo- 
my." 

2 — Education,  even  to  those  ob- 
taining it,  is  poorly  distributed.  For 
the  couairy  as  a  who-}  the  average 
cost  per  t  -hool  child  's  $87.07  a  year. 
In  New  York  it  is  $1.7  J.R5:  in  Ar- 
kansas  only  $31.70. 

Obviously  the  Fede/id  Government 
must   f-.ii  ct  these   naficiencies. 

From  every  aspect,  in  truth,  far 
too  little  is  being  spent  on  education. 

The  Gov -:n: iii«.  nt  report  gives  ten 
thousand  million  dollars  as  the  na- 
tional in/es- :!'■>  it  in  school  plan':-., 
plus  two  thousand  nr'inons  tn.ue  n 
endowments. 

And  this  is  only  3.6  per  cent  of 
the  national  wealth! 

Congress  in  January  should  ad- 
dress itself  to  the  problems  and 
needs  of  education. 

Let  us  have  a  Federal  Depart- 
ment of  Education,  headed  by  a  Sec- 
retary of  Education  who  shall  be  a 
member  of  the   President's   Cabinet. 
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NEXT  SUNDAY  IS  UNIVERSAL  BIBLE 

SUNDAY 

(Smithfield  Herald) 

Next    Sunday   is    Universal      Bible      with      opposition 


Sunday,  and  the  400th  anniversary 
of  the  publication  of  Martin  Luth- 
er's translation  of  the  Bible  will  be 
commemorated  in  thousands  of 
churches  throughout  America  and  in 
foreign  countries.  The  American 
Bible  Society  is  promoting:  Univer- 
sal Bible  Sunday. 

Not  many  of  us  stop  to  think  what 
the  translation  of  the  Bible  into  the 
language  which  we  know  and  speak 
means.  In  the  days  when  there 
were  no  printing  presses  every  copy 
had  to  be  written  laboriously  by 
hand,  and  the  monks  were  kept  busy 
doing  this  tedious  work.  Even  when 
Guttenberg  printed  his  first  book, 
which  was  the  Bible,  all  the  difficul- 
ties were  not  solved.  Translations 
into  many  languages  were  necessary, 
if  the  Word  was  to  be  disseminated. 
For  a  long  time,  after  Latin  ceased 
to  be  spoken,  the  Latin  language  was 
used  in  the  churches,  and  sugges- 
tions   of   making      translations      met 


Martin  Luther's 
translation  in  German  was  there- 
fore epoch-making.  It  meant  a  great 
doal,  not  only  in  religion,  but  in  lit- 
erature. It  helped  to  crystalize  dia- 
lect forms.  Just  a  little  later,  in 
1535,  Coverdale's  translation  was 
printed,  this  being1  the  first  complete 
English  Bible  published.  The  Amer- 
ican Bible  Society,  which  organiza- 
tion is  promoting  Universal  Bible 
Sunday,  has  done  much  to  carry  the 
Bible  to  all  parts  of  the  world.  This 
organization  distributes  each  year 
more  than  14,000,000  copies  of  the 
Bible  or  of  the  New  Testament. 

it  will  be  of  interest  to  people  in 
this  community  to  know  that  on  next 
fuiday  Rev.  H.  N.  .VI  i;cey  will  have 
on  <;  splay  at  th^  Baptist  Church  a 
jni(;ic  collection  .f  l^.iu;  This 
'•I'-oit  will  be  m  v:d  to  the  Metho- 
dic church  during  the  evening  ser- 
»i;.-j,  which  will  he  a  union  service 
of  li.c  churches  of  the  town. 


Jolly  the  fellow  who's  down  today, 
Give  him  a  smile  for  his  sorrow ; 

The  world  sometimes  has  a  funny  way, 
And  you  may  be  down  tomorrow. 


— Thomas  W.  Jackon. 
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THE  SIMPLE  OLD  FASHIONED  WAY 

(N.  C.  Christian  Advocate) 


Our  holy  religion  had  its  origin 
amid  the  simplicities  of  life,  both  in- 
dividual and  social.  Its  Founder 
was  a  carpenter  of  humble  birth  who 
grew  to  young  manhood  in  a  rather 
disreputable  village.  He  became  a 
street  preacher  who  went  about  Pal- 
estine as  a  willing  helper  of  all  who 
stood  in  need  of  aid.  His  devotion 
to  the  divinely  appointed  mission  of 
life  carried  him  to  the  Roman  cross. 
His  little  company  of  followers  who 
knew  that  he  rose  from  the  grave 
went  everywhere  preaching  the  glad 
tidings  and  making  converts  to  the 
new  gospel. 

Out  of  this  simple  beginning  came 
a  new  religion  which  eventually 
gave  to  the  world  an  elaborate 
system  of  doctrine,  churches  and  ca- 
thedrals, mitered  priests  and  elabor- 
ate ritual,  all  of  which  was  good  if 
the  spirit  of  the  Founder  and  of  the 
apostolic  men  who  gathered  about 
him  continued  in  the  more  complex 
and  elaborate  organization.  But 
there  was  the  rub. 

We  Americans  amid  the  complex- 
ities of  our  modern  life  sometimes 
long  for  the  simplicities  of  the  first 
days  of  Christianity  and  of  the  ear- 
ly days  of  our  own  religious  history. 

The  idea  is  expressed  in  the  fol- 
lowing verses : 

"Oh  how  well  I  remember  in  the 

old  fashioned  days, 
When  some  old  fashioned  people 

had      some      old      fashioned 

ways; 


In  the  old  fashioned  meeting,  as 

they  tarried  there, 
In  the     old     fashioned     manner, 

how    God       answered      their 

prayer. 

"There  was  pinging,  such  sing- 
ing of  those  old  fashioned 
airs ! 

There  was  power,  such  power, 
in  those  old  fashioned 
prayers, 

An  old  fashioned  conviction 
made  the   sinner   pray, 

And  the  Lord  heard  and  saved 
him  in  the  old  fashioned 
way. 

"If  the   Lord  never  changes,   as 

the   fashions   of   men, 
If   He's    always   the   same,   why, 

He    is    old    fashioned,    then. 
As    an    old       fashioned       sinner 

saved     through        old     time 

grace, 
Oh,  I   am   sure   he  will  take   me 

to  an  old  fashioned  place. 

"  'Twas  an  old  fashioned  meet- 
ing, in  an  old  fashioned 
place, 

Where  some  old  fashioned  peo- 
ple had  some  old  fashioned 
grace : 

As  an  old  fashioned  sinner  I  be- 
gan to  pray, 

And  God  heard  and  saved  me  in 
the  old  fashioned  way." 
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DOLLS  IN  THE  MAKING 

By  Gretchen  L.  Libby 


From  prehistoric  ages,  down  to 
the  present  day  children  have  play- 
ed with  dolls.  We  know  this  to  he 
true,  because  excavations  in  Peru 
and  Egypt  have  brought  to  light  a 
number  of  these  early  specimens, 
some  of  the  Egyptian  dolls  dating 
back     four     thousand     years.  In 

fact,  there  have  been  dolls  as  long 
as  we  have  any  record  of  mankind. 

These  playthingsi  are  found  from 
the  cold  lands  of  the  north  down 
to  the  tropics,  and  in  every  country 
on  the  globe.  They  vary  as  much  in 
personal  appearance  and  manner  of 
dress  as  do  the  children  to  whom 
they  belong,  but  the  crude  bone  doll 
of  the  Eskimo  child  is  just  as  much 
prized  by  its  little  mistress  as  is  the 
elegant,  talking  baby  doll  found  in 
many  American  homes. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  the  manufac- 
ture of  these  beloved  toys  has  fig- 
ured as  an  important  industry  down 
through  the  ages.  While  they  are 
made  mostly  in  factories  there  are, 
however,  places  all  over  the  world 
where  home  production  is  still  car- 
ried on. 

Just  as  styles  have  varied  in  dif- 
ferent generations,  so  have  trie 
types  of  doll.  In  the  early  days  the 
bodies  of  the  better  dolls  were  most- 
ly carved  from  wood  and  covered 
with  kid.  Heads  of  china  or  papier 
mache  were  used  extensively,  and  at 
one  time  the  more  perishable  heads 
of  wax  were  considered  particularly 
effective.  Terracotta,  alabaster  and 
poreclain  also  had  their  periods  of 
popularity.        At    the    best,    however, 


the.^e  early  creations  were  clumsy, 
awkward  creatures  compared  with 
the  dainty  dolls  of  today.  Nowadays 
a  little  girl  is  not  limited  to  any  one 
kind  of  doll,  but  has  a  great  variety 
from  which  to  choose,  ranging  from 
the  old  rag  doll  to  one  which  can 
scarcely  be  told  apart  from  the  lit- 
tle baby  brother  or  sister,  so  realis- 
tic and  life-like  are  the  dolls  of  to- 
day. 

The  United  States  now  stands 
first  in  the  world  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  dolls,  with  Germany  ranking 
second  and  Japan  third.  At  one 
time  France  led  this,  industry,  and 
all  the  big  French  firms  combined 
to  form  a  doll  trust.  During  this 
period,  one  of  the  famous  French 
factories  had  an  annual  output  of 
five  million  dolls.  This  manufactur- 
ing plant  included  a  laundry  in 
which  the  pretty  doll  clothing  was 
washed  and  ironed  after  it  was  fin- 
ished. 

In  our  own  country,  a  great  varie- 
ty of  dolls  are  manufactured.  Aside 
from  the  more  general  doll  factories, 
there  are  akjo  many  private  enter- 
prises where  special  types  of  dolls 
are  produced.  These  include  the 
Southern  mammy  dolls,  the  rag  doll, 
corn  husk  doll,  string  doll,  Indian 
doll,  and  a  great  variety  of  others. 

ThG  making. of  a  doll  involves 
many  complicated  processes,  from 
the  time  the  paste  is  made  for  the 
head,  arms  and  legs  until  the  final 
finishing  touches  are  put  on  the 
dainty  clothnig. 

Csiiain    factories    are    devoted    en- 
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tirely  to  the  manufacture  of  doll 
heads.  Composition  heads  are  made 
from  a  mixture  of  paste  and  wax. 
This  is  poured  into  plaster  molds 
and  allowed  to  stand  for  a  certain 
length  of  time.  On  exposure  to  the 
air,  the  material  becomes  very  hard. 

After  the  heads  are  removed  from 
the  molds  they  are  taken  to  dipping 
rooms.  There  they  are  immersed 
in  a  mixture  of  pink  wax  and  wheat 
paste,  which  gives  the  desired  flesh 
tints.  They  are  then  hung  up  on 
racks,  where  they  are  left  for  sev- 
eral hours  to  dry.  As  the  next  step 
in  their  manufacture  they  are  turn- 
ed over  to  the  art  department.  Here 
they  are  first  supplied  with  eyes, 
nose,  mouth,  eyelids,  rosy  cheeks  and 
hair.  The  whole  head  is  then  cover- 
ed with  a  layer  of  collodian  enamel, 
which  protects  it  and  makes  the  dec- 
oration  more   or  less   permanent. 

As  soon  as  the  enamel  dries,  the 
heads  are  carefully  wrapped  and 
packed.  After  which  they  are  sent 
to  factories  where  doll  bodies  are 
made.  There  the  heads  are  attach- 
ed to  the  sawdust-filled  bodies,  and 
the  arms  and  legs  added.  Some 
dolls  are  then  ready  for  sale,  while 
others  continue  their  travels  to  a 
dressmaking  department,  where 
they  are  supplied  with  raiment 
which  delights  the  eyes  of  their  fu- 
ture mistresses. 

Doll  dressmaking  plays  an  impor- 
tant part  in  the  doll-making  indus- 
try. The  doll  dressmaker  and  de- 
signer must  keep  up  with  the  styles 
of  the  year  if  her  productions  are 
to  meet  the  demands  for  up-to-date 
dolls  for  little  ladies.  The  clothing 
of  the   more   expensive   French   dolls 


is  made  by  hand  and  often  trimmed 
with  exquisite  hand-made  lace.  Dolls 
for  royal  nurseries  may  even  have 
some  of  their  toilet  articles  made  of 
gold,  with  real  gems  for  ornaments. 
The  work  of  dressing  dolls  is  often 
done  by  women  in  their  own  homes 
instead  of  in  factories.  The  Parisian 
doll  sets  the  styles  for  the  rest  of 
the  doll  world.  From  the  top  of  her 
dainty  head  to  her  well-groomed 
feet,  she  is  an  exact  copy  of  the 
great  Parisian  ladies  of  fashion. 

Some  dolls  are  so  made  that  they 
walk  and  also  talk.  At  first  walk- 
ing was  made  possible  by  means  of 
wheels  in  the  doll's  feet.  Later,  in 
1813,  an  interesting  invention  by  a 
man  named  Benton  provided  for  a 
small  engine  in  the  doll's  legs,  so 
that  the  feet  moved,  not  together, 
but  alternately,  like  our  own.  Motors 
have  also  been  been  used  in  doll 
manufacturing. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  one 
form  of  talking  doll  dates  back  to 
the  Middle  Ages.  This  was  invent- 
ed by  the  Bishop  of  Ratisbon,  Al- 
bert the  Great,  after  many  years  of 
hard  labor.  Unfortunately,  this 
model  was  destroyed  by  one  of  his 
superstitious  disciples,  who  believed 
that  there  was  some  magic  or  sor- 
cery connected  with  it.  As  early  as 
1824  talking  dolls  were  made,  that 
could  say  "Papa"  and  "Mama,"  and 
shortly  after  this  came  those  with 
eyes  which  could  open  and  shut. 
This  was  made  possible  through  the 
use  of  a  weight  attached  in  such  a 
way  that  when  the  doll  was  placed 
in  a  reclining  position  the  part  of 
the  eye  representing  the  lid  was 
drawn   down,   thus   giving   the   effect 
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of  the  eyes  being  closed. 

The  doll  makers  of  the  Middle 
Ages  were  known  as  Corop'astes. 
They  did  fine  handwork,  and  some 
of  these  models  still  in  existence 
show  rare   skill   and   workmanship. 

The  Erin  doll  industry,  establish- 
ed by  an  alert  Irisjh  business  woman,, 
was  the  first  factory  to  develop  a 
special  type  of  composition,,  making 
possible  the  manufacture  of  un- 
breakable dolls.  Dolls  of  this  type 
seldom  had.  to  be  repaired,  and  soon 
became  popular,  as  they  could  with- 
stand considerable  rough  handling 
from  their  small  owners. 

During    recent    years,    another    in- 


teresting development  has  been  the 
doll  hospital,  where  first-aid  is  giv- 
en, or  even  major  operations  are 
performed  on  these  beloved  toys.  It 
is  surprising  how  even  a  quite 
Avorse-for-wear  doll  can  be  repaired 
and  made  to  look  almost  like  new 
again  under  the  s,killed  fingers  of 
the  doll  hospital  surgeon. 

The  fortunate  child  of  today  may 
have  dolls  of  many  kinds,  made  in 
many  different  paita  of  the  world, 
and  through  her  love  for  oils  she 
may  learn  much  about  the  habits 
and  customs  of  her  little  cousins  in 
other  lands. 


TOMORROW 

"It  is  not  a  question  of  getting  back  to  yesterday,  but  of  tak- 
ing care  that  we  make  tomorrow  what  it  should  be,  that  con- 
fronts the  people  of  our  great  nation  now,"  says  William  G.  Ev- 
erson,  D.  D.,  of  Portland,  Oregon. 

"During  times  of  unrest,  subversive  movements  of  all  kinds 
tend  to  thrive.  That  is  to  be  expected.  What  should  not  be 
expected  is  that  schools  and  churches  use  their  influence  to 
stimulate  them — a  thing  that  has  occurred  time  and  again  dur- 
ing the  past  few  years. 

"Using  religion  and  education  as  a  cloak,  some  teachers  and 
ministers  have  consistently  attacked  American  principles. 
They  have  sought,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  destroy  our  tradi- 
tions, to  change  our  fundamental  democratic  system  of  govern- 
ment. They  have  contributed  nothing  to  the  work  of  recovery 
— nothing  to  making  the  future  a  happier  time  for  the  great 
masses  of  the  people.  Their  schemes,  if  followed,  must  inevi- 
tably bring  us  to  disorder  and  chaos. 

"Change  in  this  country  comes  through  rationalized,  orderly 
progress.  We  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  great  achievements 
of  the  past,  and  the  principles  which  made  those  achievements 
possible." — Reidsville  Review. 
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PICTURES  IN  THREAD 


By  Don 

For  almost  as  long  as  pictures 
have  been  made  with  paints,  they 
have  been  made  with  thread.  Spin- 
ning and  weaving  were  two  of  the 
first  discoveries  of  civilization,  and 
it  was  not  long-  before  primitive 
people  began  weaving  pictures  into 
their  cloth.  Sometimes  the  loom  was 
used  for  this,  but  the  needle  was  also 
used  to  embroider  upon  the  finished 
cloth.  Both  needle  and  loom  made 
pictures  in  thread  of  things  thai 
people  considered  beautiful  and 
worth  remembering. 

When  a  piece  of  cloth  has  a  de- 
sign or  picture  woven  into  its  fab- 
ric, it  is  called  tapestry.  Several 
different  kinds  of  heavy,  patterned 
cloth,  woven  by  machinery  and  used 
for  upholstering  furniture  and  for 
draperies  are  now  popularly  known 
as  tapestries,  but  the  true  tapestry 
is  the  hand-woven  picture,  now  seen 
most  frequently  in  museum  collec- 
tions. Today  there  are  machine 
looms  which  weave  imitations  of  the 
old  tapestries,  but  they  have  little 
value  compared  with  the  hand-wov- 
en product. 

Great  pieces,  of  tapestry  are  usual- 
ly associated  with  baronial  castles 
and  magnificent  cathedrals.  It  was 
for  such  settings  that  tapestries 
were  designed  and  made.  Our  homes 
of  today  are  hardly  large  enough 
for  hanging  tapestry,  and  most  of 
the  genuine  pieces  are  too  costly  to 
be  privately  owned.  It  is  against 
the  walls  of  long  rooms  and  corri- 
dors of  museums  that  tapestries  art 
now  most  often  seen. 


Young 

Being  made  of  thread  and  depend- 
ing for  their  color  upon  dyes  made 
hundreds  of  years  ago,  old  tapes- 
tries are  likely  to  be  much  dimmed. 
That  they  have  survived  at  all 
seems  remarkable.  It  would  have 
been  a  pity  to  have  used  poor  thread 
in  a  piece  of  handwork  requiring  so 
much  time  and  human  patience  to 
make,  so  only  the  finest  materials 
were  used.  Tapestries  were  com- 
monly displayed  outdoors  as  well  as 
indoors,  at  coronations,  church  fes- 
tivals, pageants,  and  ceremonies  of 
all  kinds,.  They  had  to  be  well  made 
to  withstand  the  varying  weather  to 
which  they  were  exposed. 

Indoors,  tapestries  sometimes  di- 
vided halls  into  rooms  when  the 
castles  were  crowded  with  guests. 
Grey  stone  walls  lost  much  of  their 
cold  appearance  when  hung  with 
tapestries,  that  were  bright  and 
new.  As  we  see  them  now,  they 
have  withstood  the  dust  and  the 
smoke  of  countless  years,  the  rava- 
ges of  moths,  and  the  dulling  effect 
of  sunlight.  From  some  of  them  the 
borders  and  inscriptions  have  com- 
pletely worn  away,  for  thread  is 
perishable  and  there  is  little  made 
today  that  will  last  as  long  as  that 
of  old. 

When  one  begins  to  take  notice  of 
tapestry  pictures,  he  soon  discovers- 
that  nearly  all  of  them  have  a  story 
to  tell.  Perhaps  all  pictures  are  in- 
tended to  have  a  meaning;  but  tap- 
estri3s  particularly  tell  some  human 
story.  Often  they  were  designed  in 
a  series,  and  sometimes  parts  of  the 
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series  are  now  divided  between  the 
finest  museums  of  Europe  and 
America.  Biblical  episodes,  war, 
hunting:  scenes  and  classic  myths 
were  the  favorite  subjects.  Some- 
times a  king's  exploits  were  com- 
memorated. Some  actual  history 
was  thus  recorded  in  tpaestry.  Such 
is  the  famous  Bayeuix  Tapestry, 
which  is  really  not  tapestry  at  all, 
but  a  tremendous  piece  of  embroid- 
ery, done  by  the  fond  and  affection- 
ate Mathilda,  wife  of  Wiliiam  the 
Conqueror.  Five  hundred  and  three 
figures,  of  which  only  three  are  wo- 
men, were  used  to  portray  her  hus- 
band's deeds. 

A  tapestry  showing  contemporary 
life  is  always  interesting  for  its  pic- 
ture of  manners  and  customs  of  the 
times.  Costumes  were  usually 
faithfully  copied,  in  all  their  full 
glory  of  colors  and  elaborate  trim- 
mings. In  the  case  of  imaginary 
characters  of  mythology,  much  de- 
pended upon  the  skill  and  imagina- 
tion of  the  artist  who  made  the 
drawings  from  which  the  tapes  cry 
was  copied  by  the  weavers. 

All  the  greatest  tapestries  were 
designed  by  artists  and  their  weav- 
ing was  done  under  the  direction  of 
skilled  persons  who  knew  how  to  ob- 
tain shades  of  color  by  threads.  Ra- 
phael and  his  pupil,  Giulio  Romano, 
and  Rubens  all  designed  tapestries, 
and  one  can  trace  their  style  in  the 
woven  pictures  done  by  other  hands, 
as  well  as  in  the  oil  paintings  done 
by  the  artists  themselves. 

Large  tapestries  were  nearly  al- 
ways made  for  a  definite  purpose,  by 
a  special  "order,"  one  might  say.  A 
church    dpsired    altar   hangings    or    a 


king-  needed  hangings  for  his  chapel 
or  banquet  hall.  A  suitable  subject 
was  decided  upon,  an  artist  com- 
missioned to  make  the  drawings, 
and  the  most  skilled  weavers  set  to 
work  to  transfer  the  picturea  into 
cloth. 

A  man's  life  has  often  been  phil- 
osophically compared  to  the  cloth  of 
the  weaver  who  sits  at  his  loom  and 
puts  in  the  threads  as  he  is  directed, 
without  actually  seeing  the  result  of 
his  work  until  it  is  finished.  This 
sort  of  weaving  particularly  applies 
to  the  tapestry  weaver  who  sees  on- 
ly the  back  of  the  work.  Sometimes 
a  mirror  is  so  hung  as  to  enable 
him  to  see  the  full  effect.  There  is 
actually  not  much  difference  be- 
tween the  front  and  the  back  of  a 
piece  of  handmade  tapestry,  except 
for  some  loose  ends  of  thread  on 
the  back  and  the  reversal  of  the  fig- 
ures or  design.  The  reverse  side  of 
most  of  the  ancient  tapestries  is 
now  the  best  preserved,  showing- 
colors  less  dimmed. 

Some  of  the  oldest  European  tap- 
estries are  identified  by  the  dark 
outlines  around  the  figures  and  the 
heavy  shadowing.  The  making  of 
stained  glass  windows  and  the  de- 
velopments of  tapestry  weaving 
came  about  the  same  time,,  and  the 
one  imitated  the  other — the  outlin- 
ing in  tapestry  copying  the  leads  in 
the  windows.  The  foremost  makers 
titled,  dated,  and  signed  their 
works,  but  in  many  cases  these  have 
worn  away.  The  firsjt  tapestries 
had  no  borders.  Later,  borders  be- 
came of  much  importance,  and  in 
them  were  woven  historical  and  em- 
blematic  scenes,      landscapes,      fruit 
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and  floral  designs,  and  heraldic 
arms.  Finally,  borders  were  once 
more  omitted. 

When  tapestry  making  was  begun 
in  mediaeval  times,  there  were  only 
about  forty  colors  to  use.  This  was 
one  reason  why  the  effects  produced 
could  not  be  as  lifelike  as  those  in 
the  eighteenth  century,  when  10,000 
different  sbr.des  were  at  the  disposal 
of  the  weavers.  Colors  were  shaded 
with  deeper  tones  of  their  own  col 
or.  and  the  high  lights  were  shown 
in  white,  usually  yellowed  and  dis- 
colored today.  Gold  and  silver 
threads  were  woven  into  the  fabric 
when  desired.  These  materials  had 
great  value,  and  one  well  known 
Sc-ipio  tapestry  was  burned  in  1797 
for  the  gold  that  had  been  woven  in- 
to it. 

It  was  tapestry  that  Penelope 
wove  while  Ulysses  was  wandering, 
and  it  was  a  piece  of  tapestry  An- 
dromache was  said  to  have  made  as 
a  shroud  for  Hector.  There  were 
picture  taoestries  in  Roman  times, 
but  all  of  them  have  perished.  Ex- 
amples  of   embroidery   date   back   ev- 


m  furrier,  to  the  days  when  needles 
were  fashioned  from  thorns  and 
fkhhon?s.  All  sort-j  of  jewels,  coins, 
feathers,  and  skins  have  been  used 
for  embroidery,  besides  silks,  wool, 
and  cotton  threads.  Many  odd 
things  in  some  countries  today.  The 
American  Indians  used  shells  and 
beads  in  their  bright  embroideries. 
The  Navajo  blankets,  which  the  In- 
dians wove  m  quaint  designs,  may 
he  considered  a  form  of  tapestry. 

Fruit  and  floral  designs  are  the 
sourcs  of  the  largest  number  of  em- 
broidery patterns.  The  great  Jar- 
d;n  des  Plantes  in  Paris  was  started 
to  furnish  flower  subjects  for  em- 
broidery, at  a  time  when  embroid- 
ery was  a  trade  with  an  apprentice- 
ship of  eight  years.  The  kings  were 
great  patrons  of  the  trade,  for  they 
required  all  sorts  of  emblazoned 
trappings.  Centuries  ago  artists 
with  needle  and  loom  were  busily 
turning  out  pictures  in  thread  which 
can  still  be  enjoyed,  though  the 
hands  that  mads  them  have  long  ago 
dc en   stilled. 


Homer  could  have  squatted  at  the  gates  of  Grecian  cities  in 
the  pose  of  a  blind  beggar  and  have  received  the  coins  tossed 
into  the  cup  of  penury.  But  instead  he  wrote  Iliad  and  had 
seven  cities  clamoring  for  the  honor  of  his  birthplace.  Milton 
was  Homer's  brother  in  blindness,  and  likewise  a  brother  of 
his  in  writing  another  immortal  epic,  Paradise  Lost.  Pope 
was  a  hunchback.  Carlyle  had  chronic  indigestion.  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson  was  a  consumptive.  In  spite  of  serious  handi- 
cap, these  names  stand  out  among  the  immortals. 


— N.  C.  Christian  Advocate. 
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THE  MELTING  POT 

(Selected) 


North  Carolina  has  it's  melting 
pot.  It  is  it's  penal  institutions.  It 
is  the  place  where  hundreds  of  it's 
women  and  girls,  men  and  boys  are 
dumped  every  year  because  of  the 
inability  to  follow  the  law  and  or- 
der of  things  that  govern  society. 
These  people  are  the  products  of 
the  communities  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  state.  They 
represent  the  failures  of  the  indi- 
viduals and  in  a  measure  that  of  the 
communities  from  whence  they 
came. 

Out  of  the  pot  will  emerge  a  new 
individual.  That  new  man  will  be 
a  better  man  or  he  will  be  worse. 
Which  of  the  two  depends  upon  two 
important  things — (1)  whether  the 
man,  himself,  will  emerge  as  the 
pure  metal  from  the  melting  process 
a  fit  subject  to  re-enter  society,  or 
(2) whether  he  will  allow  himself  to 
be  skimmed  as  the  dross,  a  subject 
not  fit  for  duties  society  will  expect 
of  him.  There  is  no  mid-way  po- 
sition. He  will  be  in  the  ranks  of 
one  or  the  other. 

A  third  and  another  important 
factor  enters  into  the  proposition. 
Society  has  decreed  that  under  the 
mandates  of  the  law  all  offenders 
shall  be  punished  and  time  to  re- 
pent be  given  that  they  may  clear 
the  rubbish  from  their  pathway. 
During  the  melting  process  society 
through  helphful  rehabilitative  mea- 
sures may  incite  the  best   that  is  in 


the  offender  and  have  him  emerge  as 
a  better  piece  of  metal  rather  than  a 
despicable  piece  of  dross.  This  third 
factor  will  be  helpful  only  in  so  far 
as  the  interest  of  society  is  awaken- 
ed to  the  necessity  as  is  evidenced 
by  the  continual  flow  to  the  melting 
pot.  The  redemption  of  every  offen- 
der is  desired,  and  we  are  taught 
that  the  shepherd  went  out  of  his 
way  to  find  the  one  lost  sheep.  Con- 
sequently modern  penal  thought  and 
activities  are  moving  slowly  but 
surely  to  the  ideas  of  saving  every 
human  being  from  a  life  of  crime 
even  after  entering  the  walls  of  a 
penal   institution. 

That  North  Carolin  is,  awakening 
to  the  importance  of  exerting  more 
rehabilitative  measures  in  the  path- 
way of  the  incarcerated  is  assured. 
Able  and  thoughtful  men  are  at  the 
helm.  Gradually  with  thoughtful 
exercise  the  men  in  charge  of  this 
phase  of  the  work  of  the  State 
Highway  &  Public  Works  Commis- 
sion will  exten  every  available  ac- 
tivity to  aid  the  men  behind  the 
walls.  To  meet  this  in  an  honora- 
ble way  it  is  believed  that  great 
numbers  of  the  incarcerated  men  are 
anxiously  awaiting  to  prove  that 
they  can  and  will  co-operate  for 
their  own  good  and  that  of  society. 
Then  out  of  the  melting  pot  is  bound 
to  emerge  good  metal  and  not  the 
despicable   dross. 


The  miracles  of  earth  are  the  laws  of  Heaven. — Richter. 
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THE  TALE  OF  THE  POTATO 


By  Lois 

A  sack  of  potatoes  is  not  a  thril- 
ling sight,  is  it?  And  yet,  uninter- 
esting and  commonplace  as  the  hum- 
ble potato  seems,  it  has  witnessed 
some  very  intresting  things  with 
its  dull,  squint  eyes. 

Botanists  have  searched  in  vain 
for  the  original  wild  forefather  of 
the  spud.  Its  beginning  is,  appar- 
ently, to  remain  a  mystery  to  us  who 
eat  it.  The  earliest  knowledge  Eu- 
ropeans had  of  potatoes  was  in  the 
16th  century  when  explorers  in  the 
New  World  found  the  Indians  of 
Peru  eating  them.  Cieca,  a  chroni- 
cler who  was  with  the  Spaniards  in 
their  South  American  invasion  in 
1538,  writes  of  seeing  them  growing 
abundantly  in  the  fields  of  the  In- 
cas,  who  called  them  poppas.  He 
surmised  that  the  pappas  had  beer, 
cultivated  by  these  people  for  cen- 
turies, and  in  some  sections  consti- 
tuted their  chief  food  item.  Then, 
as  now,  there  were  different  varie- 
ties. Some  had  white  skins,  some 
red;  and  some  were  so  dark  as  to  be 
almost  black.  Sweet  potatoes,  how- 
ever, seem  to  have  originated  in  the 
West  Indies,  where  they  were  grown 
extensively.  Batatas  as  they  were 
called  there,  were  fed  by  the  natives 
to  the  Spaniards,  who  found  them 
delicious. 

The  European  explorers,  ot 
course,  eventually  took  the  potato 
back  home  with  them.  But  in  spite 
of  the  assurance  that  the  natives  of 
the  New  World  had  been  eating 
them  all  their  lives  with  no  ill  re- 
sults, the     people     were     afraid     of 
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them.  The  potato,  like  the  tomato, 
belongs  to  the  same  family  as  the 
deadly  nightshade,  and  the  Euro- 
peans were  not  willing  to  take  any 
risks  with  poisonous  foods.  There 
are  numerous  stories  of  how  the  po- 
tato became  an  established  item  in 
their  gardens  and  on  their  tables. 
One  of  the  most  interesting  tells  of 
its  advent  into  Paris: 

A  Belgian  official  sent  his  friend, 
Henry  I,  a  sack  of  potatoes  as  a  gift. 
They  were,  he  assured  the  king, 
most  delicious.  Henry,  proud  of 
having  something  new  to  serve,  in- 
vited the  highest  notables  of  his 
court  to  a  feast.  The  potatoes  were 
brought  in  and  served  to  His  Majes- 
ty. He  tasted  them.  Then  he  tast- 
ed them  again.  Making  no  comment, 
he  ordered  the  dish  passed  around 
to  his  guests.  They,  trying  to  be 
as  polite  as  their  host,  ate  their  po- 
tatoes and  said  nothing.  They  must 
have  been  Spartan  diners,  for  the 
cook,  knowing  no  better,  had  served 
the  potatoes  raw!  We  don't  know 
what  the  king  said  to  ^hat  cook  when 
the  banquet  was  over,  but  we  are 
told  that  he  offered  the  offensive 
spuds  thrown  over  the  city  walls. 
Not  a  single  one  was  to  be  left! 

It  was  about  two  weeks  later  that 
a  company  of  soldiers  pitched  camp 
beside  the  city  walls.  They  built  a 
fire  to  keep  out  the  chill.  Presently, 
as  they  sat  about  their  camp-fire, 
odors  began  to  steal  into  their  nos- 
trils. Delightful  odors  of  cooking 
food!  As  the  smell  seemed  to  come 
from  the  fire,  they  started  an  inves- 
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tigation.  Scratching  in  the  hot  alli- 
es with  a  stick,  a  soldier  speared  a 
hig  baked  potato  It  tasted  as  good 
as  it  smelled.  The  scratching  'con- 
tinued among  'the  ashes,  and  the  sol- 
dier had  a  merry  feast.  After  all, 
the  Belgian's  gift  had  been  appreci- 
ated and  enjoyed! 

When  Henry  heard  of  the  sol- 
diers' success  with  his  spurned  po- 
tatoes, he  decided  to  try  again.  He 
ordered  a  new  supply  and  gave  an- 
other party.  This  time  the  potatoes 
were  served  baked,  with  salt  and 
butter,  and  doubtless  they  were  dis- 
cussed more  freely  than  on  the  pre- 
vious occasion. 

But  in  spite  of  the  feasts  of  the 
king  and  1he  soldiers,  the  potato 
seems  to  have  failed  to  attain  any 
degree  of  popularity  in  France.  A 
hundred  years  later  we  find  Louis 
XIV  endeavoring  to  establish  it  as 
a  staple  food  among1  his  people.  A 
French  prisoner  of  war,  while  in- 
carcerated by  the  Germans  at  Han- 
over, was  forced  to  live  on  potatoes. 
He  probably  grew  very  weary  of  his 
unchanging  diet,  but  he  and  his  fel- 
low-prisoners thrived  on  them,  nev- 
ertheless. Returning  home,  after 
his  release,  he  was  loud  in  his  praise 
of  the  potato.  When  the  subject 
was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
king,  he  displayed  great  interest,  as 
he  realized  what  the  new  food  wou'd 
mean  to  his  subjects  if  they  could 
be  pers.uaded  t';  g-ow  it.  He  order- 
ed his  gardeners  to  plant  potatoes 
prolifically  and  when  the  first  blos- 
soms came  he  wore  a  spray  in  his 
button-hole  as  a  means  of  inducing 
his    people   to   become   potato-minded. 


But  to  insure  the  popularity  of  the 
potato.  Louis  resorted  to  his  know- 
ledge of  human  nature.  He  placed 
a  heavy  guard,  day  and  night,  over 
his  potato  patch.  "If  they  can  but 
realize  how  valuable  those  potatoes 
are,"  he  reasoned,  "they  will  long 
for  them,  whether  they  like  the  taste 
of  them  or  not."  Then,  after  the 
people  learned  that  His  Majesty's 
potatoes  were  being  carefully  guard- 
ed, h2  ode  red  the  guard  removed  at 
night.  The  next  morning,  just  as 
he  had  predicted,  most  of  his  po- 
tatoes were  gone.  The  pleasant 
thieves  afterwards  boasted  to  their 
friends  that  they  ate  the  same  ex- 
pensive rarity  that  the  king  and  his 
court  ate. 

England,  it  is  believed,  received 
her  fiivt  potatoes  from  Sir  John 
Hawkins  in  1563  and  again  in  1586 
Sir  Francis  Drake  brought  them 
home  with  him.  Sir  Walter  Ra- 
leigh, becoming  acCjUainted  with  po- 
tatoes on  his  trips  to  America,  was 
very  enthusiastic  about  them.  He 
had  them  planted  in  his  gardens 
and,  like  Henry  II,  he  decided  to 
give  a  potato  dinner  to  show  his 
friends  how  delicious  they  were. 
And  his  dinner,  even  as  Henry's, 
was,  alas,  a  dismal  failure!  For 
the  cook,  discarding  the  spuds,  had 
cooked  the  tops! 

The  name  "Irish"  is  a  misnomer 
fc":  the  potato,  for  the  people  of  Ire- 
land had  no  more  to  Jo  with  origi- 
nate- it  than  did  tne  people  of  oth- 
er countries.  But  they  were  honor- 
ed v/:th  the  name  because  tney  more 
re?id:ly  took  up  the  cultivation  than 
did  other  nationalities. 
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THE  DRY  SINK 


By  Isabel 

Susan  Doane  stood  in  front  of  her 
kitchen  sink,  looking  through  the 
window  above  it,  out  over  her  garden 
plot.  It  was  a  cold  day  in  late  No- 
vember and  all  the  morning  snow- 
clouds  had  hung  low.  Now  and  then 
flurries  filled  the  chill  air  with  their 
wintry  warning.  A  flock  of  juncos 
were  flitting  about  in  search  of  a 
breakfast,  lighting  her  and  there  and 
pecking  at  dried  sunflowers.  A  jay 
called  to  his  mate  from  a  neighboring 
tree. 

Susan  expected  "company"  to 
spend  the  day.  "Company"  was  a 
real  event  to  Susan  Doane,  a  spin- 
ster of  a  little  more  than  sixty,  who 
lived  nearly  two  miles  out  from  the 
village  on  the  shore  road.  Her  near- 
est neighbors  were  ten  minutes'  walk 
away,  but  they  were  only  summer 
people,  whose  house  was  closed  now 
until  next  spring.  Susan's  expected 
"company"  was  Lura  Weeks.  She 
was  Lura  Doane  before  she  married 
Elijah  Weeks  more  than  forty  years 
ago.  But  now  she  was  his  widow — 
"left   comfortable," — so   people   said. 

These  two  lone  women  were  own 
cousins,  but  their  paths  had  been 
very  unlike.  Lura  had  married  at 
nineteen  a  son  of  one  of  the  oldest 
families  in  the  village.  He  had  fol- 
lowed the  sea  all  his  life  and  retired 
at  fifty,  a  captain.  Five  children 
had  been  born  to  them,  now  all  with 
families  of  their  own. 

Susan  had  been  the  only  child  of 
her  mother,  widowed  before  Susan 
was  born,  for  the  sea  had  claimed 
her  father  in  the  first  year  of     his 
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married  life.  Susan  had  worked 
hard  and  she  and  her  mother  had  al- 
ways seemed  happy  with  their  scrap 
of  world's  goods  that  was  theirs. 
Lura  loved  her  cousin  Susan  but  did 
not  approve  of  her  way  of  living. 
"Susan  spoiled  her  life,"  she  said 
one  day  to  Elijah,  "by  thinkin'  too 
much  of  other  people  and  not  enough 
of  heirself,  Always  makin'  other 
folks  comfortable.  If  she'd  a  had 
sense,  she'd  a  thought  a  little  more 
of  herself  and  less  of  other  people. 
She'd  a  been  better  off,  too  and  I'm 
a  goin'  to  tell  her  so  sometime." 

"I  love  to  have  Cousin  Lura  come 
to  spend  the  day,"  Susan  thought,  as 
she  leaned  over  her  sink  to  pick  a 
dried  leaf  from  the  geranium  which 
grew  in  a  pot  on  the  window  sill, 
"but  if  she  begins  tellin'  me  how 
much  better  off  I'd  a  been  if  I'd  done 
thus  and  so,  I'm  goin'  to  tell  her  a 
few  things." 

Meanwhile  the  water  had  boiled 
in  the  teakettle  and  Susan  poured  it 
into  the  shining  dish  pan;  than  she 
soaped  the  water,  washed  one  plate, 
one  cup  and  saucer,  one  spoon  and 
one  knife,  and  dried  them  carefully 
on  an  immaculate  white  towel  and 
put  each  piece  in  its  place  in  the  cup- 
board. Taking  a  cloth  which  she 
kept  for  that  purpose,  she  wiped  out 
her  sink  and  carried  the  pan  of  wa- 
ter out  of  doors  and  emptied  it 
around  a  peach  tree,  which  grew  a 
few  steps  from  the  back  door.  "It 
must  be  wonderful,"  she  thought, 
"to  have  a  wet  sink,  but  now  that  I 
can  have  one,  I  don't  know  as  I  want 
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it.  That's  just  the  way  I  felt  before 
1  had  a  silk  dress.  Folks  surely  are 
funny." 

She  had  hardly  returned  tQ  the 
kitchen,  taken  off- her  big  apron  and 
hung  it  behind  the  door,  when  she 
heard  Lura's  heavy  tread  on  the 
steps. 

To  ^ee  Susan,  who  was  only  a 
scrap  of  a  woman,  engulfed  in  Lu- 
ra's enveloping  arms  would  have 
made  one  think  that  they  had  not 
seen  each  other  for  years,  instead  of 
having  lived  within  two  or  three 
miles  of  each  other  all  their  lives. 
But  visits  were  infrequent. 

"Lay  off  your  coat  and  hat  and 
I'll  draw  this  big  rocker  up  close  to 
the  stove,"  said  Susan  when  they  had 
entered  the  kitchen.  'Til  open  the 
oven  door  so's  you  can  get  warmed 
up.  I'll  bet  you're  chilled  to  the 
marrow  of  your  bones."  The  mar- 
row of  Lura's  bones  locked  deeply 
embedded;  still  she  drew  up  her 
chair  and  put  her  feet  on  a  cricket 
that  Susan  brought. 

"These  first  cold  days  always  seem 
colder'n  all  the  rest  of  the  winter," 
she  began.  "Land  sakes,  Susan! 
Why  don't  you,  set  down?  I  don't 
need  waitin'  on." 

Beginning  to  feel  warmer,  she  add- 
ed. "I  hope  you've  got  chowder  for 
dinner.  I  was  just  countin'  on  a 
chowder  as  I  came  down  the  road." 

"No,  it  ain't  chowder  today,  Lu- 
ra,"  answered  Susan.  "I've  got  a 
nice  calico  hash,  just  the  kind  you 
like.  But  what  on  earth  be  you  star- 
in  at?" 

"Starin'!  I  should  think  L  would 
be  starin'!  Susan  Briggs  Doane  ain't 
you  had  that  old  dry  sink  taken  out? 


I,  thought  you  been  wantin'  a  wet 
sink  all  your  life  and  here  'Liga'  has 
left  you  that  thousand  dollars — why 
ain't  you  had  a  wet  one  put  in?" 

"I'm  sorry,  Lura,  you  had  to  speak 
that  way  before  you'd  any  more'n 
got  set  down.  But  just  you  listen, 
and  once  and  fur  all  I'm  goin'  to  tell 
you  about  that  wet  sink  busines.  But 
I  do  wish  you'd  waited  'til  after  you'd 
et." 

"When  mother  died  and  left  me 
this  place  free  and  clear,  I  says  to 
myself,  'There's  one  thing  I'm  going 
to  put  in  and  that's  a  wet  sink.'  I 
told  that  to  one  of  them  boarders  I 
had  one  summer  and  she  says,  'For 
goodness  sake!  What  is  a  wet  sink? 
I  though  all  sinks  were  wet!'  I  had 
to  actually  explain  to  her  that  a  wet 
sink  was  a  sink  with  a  dreen,  for 
water  to  dreen  off,  and  a  dry  sink 
was  a  board  sink  and  you  had  to 
dump  water  outside. 

"Well,  first  summer  after  mother 
died,  I  had  two  boarders.  They  were 
Mrs.  Knowles  and  her  daughter 
from  New  York.  You  remember 
them,  don't  you,  Lura?  They  were 
both  rather  poorly  and  looked  awful 
lean  and  pindlin.'  My!  How  they 
did  improve  on  this  good  Cape  air! 
Really  'twas  a  pleasure  to  watch 
them  eat.  I  didn't  give  them  sum- 
mer-boarder feed  nuther.  They  had 
fresh  eggs  right  out  of  the  nest  and 
vegetables  from  my  own  garden.  I 
ain't  sayin'  they  didn't  appreciate  it, 
but  after  all  I  done  for  them.  I  ain't 
heard  one  word  from  them  since. 
Wei1.,  when  the  summer  was  over,  I 
found  I'd  cleared  forty  dollars  and  I 
was  pleased.  That  was  the  summer 
Jane    Eldridge's   boy    was  trying      to 
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get  enough  money  together  to  go  to 
school  up  to  Harvard  in  the  fall.  She 
didn't  tell  me  he  was  short  of  what 
he'd  counted  on  earning,  but  I  found 
it  out,  so  I  give  Jim  that  forty  doilai 
boarder-money  and  fifty  more  I  had 
tucked  away  for  emergency — mostly 
egg-money.  But  I  said  good-bye  to 
my  wet  sink  'til  next  year. 

"Cranberries  were  thicker  'n  spat- 
ter that  next  fall,  so  I  went  over  to 
Cap'n  Noah's  bog  and  picked,  think- 
in'  to,  buy  my  sink  and  have  it  set 
before  winter.  'Twas  a  lovely  Oc- 
tober! The  sky  was  so  blue  and  the 
berries  were  so  big  and  red,  my 
measure  would  no  more  than  be  emp- 
ty than  it  was  full  again.  I  earned 
thirty  dollars,  pickin'  for  Cap'n 
Noah.  Then  I  went  over  on  Luke 
Nickerson's  bog  and  earned  twenty 
dollars  more.  And  Lura,  I  enjoyed 
every  minute  of  it!  But  I  guess 
cranberry  pickin'  wasn't  right  for 
me.  It  must  have,  been  damper'n  I 
realized.  I  was  laid  up  all  the  first 
half  of  the  winter  with  rheumatism 
and  had  to  put  out  more'n  I  earned 
for  doctor  and  medicine.  So  I  had 
to  forget  the  wet  sink  business  for 
another  year. 

"Next  spring  after  that  I  got  ex- 
tra hens  and  hatched  out  chickens 
and  planned  to  sell  eggs  and  broilers 
to  the  summer  people.  I  got  to  love 
those  chickens  so  much.  Lura,  that 
when  I'd  have  an  order  for  a  pair  of 
broilers,  I'd  hate  to  part  with  them. 
And  those  hens  seemed  to  know  I  was 
countin'  on  them.  I  never  knew  hens 
to  lay  so  regular.  I  did  fine  and  af- 
ter I'd  paid  my  feed  bill  and  counted 
out  for  the  lumber  I'd  bought  for  the 
extra    house    and   the    wire    for      the 


run,  I  had  seventy-five  dollars  clear, 
That's  ,iust  about  what  the  new  sink 
and  plumbing  work  would  be  and  i 
thought  to  myself,  'next  time  I  go 
up  to  the  village  I'll  stop  in  and  tell 
Bates,  the  plumber,  to  go  ahead.' 
That  next  Sunday  the  minister  talk- 
ed about  fixin'  up  our  meeting-house. 
He  said  he  expected  every  last  one  of 
us  'to  give  'til  it  hurt.'  Lura,  'twant 
no  more'n  fair  than  I  should  give,  my 
father  and  his  fathers  before  him 
bein'  deacons  in  that  same  meetin' 
house.  I  give  the  seventy-five  dol- 
lars; and  it  did  hurt,  but  I  says  to 
myself,  'Meeting-house  or  no  meet- 
ing-house, next  year  I'll  have  my 
wet   sink!' 

"That  was  summer  before  last  and 
I  planned  to  have  a  big  flower  gar- 
den and  tend  it  myself  and  sell  my 
flowers  up  to  the  hotel  and  to  the 
summer  folks.  I  dug  and  tended  all 
spring  and  summer.  I  did  have  a 
lovely  garden,  as  you  yourself  know. 
But  somehow,  flowers(  don't  seem  to 
be  made  to  sell.  When  I'd  see  'em 
so  purty  growin',  I'd  think  of  more'n 
twenty  folks  that  ought  to  have 
some.  One  day  it  would  be  I'd  walk 
over  to  Miss  Nettie's  with  a  basket 
of  marigolds.  Another  day  I'd  take 
some  larkspur  or  columbine  over  to 
that  half-blind  Mrs.  Whitin'.  Then 
they  looked  so  lovely  in  the  church 
Sundays  and  I'd  always  take  a  bunch 
to  the  library  when  I  returned  my 
books;  then  they  did  take  that  sad 
look  off'n  the  cemetery.  Of  course 
the  summer  people  did  buy,  but  af- 
ter payin'  for  seeed  and  other  ex- 
penses I  only  cleared  a  little  over 
ten  dollars.  I  had  to  use  that  toward 
my  winter  coal. 
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"Then  you  lost  'Ligah  and  he  left 
you  so  well  off  and  remembered  me 
with  a  thousand  dollars,  'n  I  said  to 
myself,  'now  I'll  have  my  wet  sink, 
sure.'  But  Lura,  I  don't  want  a  wet 
sink.  I've  grown  purty  fond  of  my 
old  dry  sink  and  I  guess  I'll  use  it 
long's  I  live.  Now  I  never  want  to 
hear  another  word  about  sinks  as 
long  as  you  and  I  are  livin'!" 


Lura  rocked  a  few  rocks,  then  took 
off  her  spectacles,  and  wiped  them  on 
her  soft  handkerchief.  She  dabbed 
the  tears  that  would  not  be  choked 
back.  "Susan,"  she  said,  "you've 
done  more  good  with  your  sink  mon- 
ey than  I've  ever  done  with  all  I  had 
to  do  with.  And  Susan,  I  alius  liked 
a  dry  sink  best,  they  don't  seem  so 
damp  like." 


Love  is  precisely  to  the  moral  nature  what  the  sun  is  to  the 
earth. — Honore  de  Balzac. 


SERAPE  LAND 


By  Walter 

Every  tourist  who  visits  Mexico 
returns  to  his  homeland  with  at  least 
one  serape  in  his  baggage  for  noth- 
ing is  more  typical  of  Mexico  than 
the  serape.  It's  bright,  beuaticul 
colors  are  everywhere  in  evidence. 
But  alas,  the  tourist  usually  discov- 
ers that  the  very  serape  which  he 
thought  beautiful  in  a  colorful  Mex- 
ican shop  looks  out  of  place  in  an 
American  home  where  subdued  col- 
ors predominate. 

No,  the  serape  is  beautiful  only  in 
its  native  land.  Take  it  to  another 
country  and  it  loses  its  charm.  It  is 
the  acarf-of-all-uses  for  the  Mexi- 
cans use  serapes  as  shawls,  as  rugs, 
as  wall  hangings,  as  table  covers, 
and    as   bedding   and    in   the   country 


Ed  Taylor 

districts  and  small  villages,  the  ser-. 
ape  is  the  poor  man's  overcoat.  Sal- 
tillo,  capital  city  of  the  State  of 
Coahulia  in  North  Mexico  is  called 
"The  Serape  City"  for  there  are 
woven  tha  finest  serapes.  The  best 
serapes  are  woven  of  pure  wool  and 
by  hand.  The  designs  used  have 
been  handed  down  from  generation 
to  g?neration  since  Aztec  times  and 
were  old  when  Columbus  discovered 
America.  Every  color  and  shade  of 
the  rainbow  seems  to  be  included  in 
es'"h  serape. 

The  serapes  to  be  used  as  shawls 
cr  as  hangings  are  quite  light  in 
weight  and  are  silk-fringed  at  eith- 
er end.  The  rugs  are  thicker  and 
more   "wooly."    In   many   poor  homes 
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the  serapes  which  serve  as  rugs  in 
the  daytime  are  thrown  over  a  mal- 
ting at  night  to  make  a  bed,  for  few 
Mexicans  of  the  poorer  classes  pos- 
sess bedsteads  of  any  kind. 

The  "overcoat  serape"  or  pancho 
is  square,  with  a  hole  in  the  center. 
The  wearer  puts  his  head  through 
this  hole,  allowing  the  garment  to 
drape  itself  about  his  body,  rather 
like  a  Roman  toga  but  more  pictur- 
esque. So  well  executed  is  the 
weaving  of  these  serapes  that  they 
are  waterproof.  All  Mexican  cow- 
boys and  caballeros  carry  their 
bright  serapes,  as  rainy  weather 
garments;,  strapped  to  their  saddles. 
Thus  a  band  of  Mexican  horseman 
make  a  very  lovely  picture.  Some- 
times the  serape  is  worn,  folded 
lengthwise,  hung  over  the  left  shoul- 
der. 

In  recent  years,  several  factories 
have  taken  to  weaving  serapes  by 
machine.     These    machine-made    piec- 


es are  offered  to  tourists  as  hand- 
woven  s,erapes  but  a  Mexican  can 
recognize  in  a  moment  the  machine- 
made  product.  The  serape  as  a 
wrapper  is  particularly  suited  to 
the  Mexican  climate.  Though  the 
days  are  sunny  and  warm  through- 
out the  year,  the  nights  in  some  dis- 
tricts are  bitterly  cold  and  an  over 
garment  is  needed.  The  serape, 
therefore,  makes  an  excellent  eve- 
ning wrap  for  both  men  and  women. 
With  the  coming  of  American 
styles  of  dress,  many  Mexicans,  in 
the  cities  and  larger  towns  no  long- 
er use  the  serape  as  an  everyday 
garment.  However,  on  holidays 
(and  Mexico  has  more  holidays  than 
any  other  nation  on  earth)  the 
streets  are  made  bright  by  the  hash- 
ing stripes  and  geometric  designs 
of  hundreds  of  serapes,  many  of 
which  have  been  in  old  Mexican 
families    for    centuries. 


Stand  off  by  yourself  in  your  dreaming, 

And  all  of  your  dreams  are  vain ; 
No  grandeur  of  soul  or  spirit 

Can  man  by  himself  attain. 
It  is  willed  we  shall  dwell  as  brothers ; 

As  brothers  then  we  must  toil; 
We  must  act  with  a  common  purpose 

As  we  work  in  a  common  soil, 
And  each  who  would  see  accomplished 

The  dreams  that  he's  proud  to  own 
Must  strive  for  the  goal  with  his  fellows — 

For  no  man  can  do  it  alone. 


— Selected. 
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INSTITUTION  NOTES 


Mrs.  Walter  Thompson  and  Mr. 
C.  A.  Watts,  of  the  Forsyth  County 
Welfare  Department,  visited  the 
School  last  week,  bringing  with 
them  a  boy  for  admission  into  the 
institution. 


for  the  past  eighteen  months.  Frank 
is  now  thirty  years  old,  is  married 
and  has  three  children,  and  from  his 
appearance  we  would  say  that  he 
has  made  good  since  leaving  the 
School. 


Our  farm  forces  embarked  on  a 
new  enterprise  this  year,  that  of 
planting  three  acres  of  land  in  Texas 
Seeded  Ribbon  Cane,  to  be  used  for 
silage.  The  cane  raised  on  these 
three  acres  filled  one  100-ton  silo,  and 
the  dairyman  reports  that  the  silage 
is  of  excellent  quality  and  a  great 
milk  producer. 


The  boys  on  the  barn  force  spent 
last  Wednesday  and  Thursday  un- 
loading a  car  of  furnace  coal  and 
hauling  same  to  the  seveal  furnace 
rooms  on  the  campus.  This  car- 
load of  coal  arrived  on  our  siding 
just  in  the  nick  of  time,  for  with  the 
coming  of  the  worst  period  of  cold 
weather  of  the  season,  the  supply  of 
coal  at  the  different  buildings  was 
almost   exhausted. 


Frank  Cotton,  of  Raleigh,  who 
was  paroled  from  this  institution 
about  fourteen  years  ago,  visited  us 
last  Monday.  He  is,  employed  by 
the  American  Cooking  Utensils  Com- 
pany, for  whom  he  has  been  working 


Eddie  Lockamy  and  Woodrow 
Spruill,  who  suffered  fractured  legs 
while  playing  several  weeks  ago, 
were  taken  to  the  North  Carolina 
Orthopedic  Hospital,  Gastonia,  last 
Tuesday  afternoon  for  examination. 
While  there  the  casts  were  removed 
and  the  doctor  stated  they  were 
doing  very  nicely.  These  boys  are  still 
quartered  in  the  "little  white  house," 
but  it  is  expected  thsy  will  be  per- 
mitted to  return  to  their  cottages  to 
enjoy  the  festivities  of  the  Christmas 
season. 


Mr.  R.  C.  Bassinger,  official  milk 
tester  for  the  Cabarrus,  Mecklen- 
burg and  Cleveland  Counties,  Dairy 
Asociation,  visited  the  Training 
School  last  week.  He  reported  con- 
siderable increase  in  the  quantity  of 
milk  produced  by  our  herd  during 
the  month  of  November.  Fifty-eight 
cows  produced  an  average  of  807 
pounds  of  milk  per  cow  for  the 
month  and  30.3  pounds  of  butter 
fat.  This  was  the  second  highest 
average  milk  production  in  the  state, 
the  Lmdale  Farm,  Guilford  County, 
leading   with    a    milk   production      of 
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913  pounds  per  cow,  and  having  an 
average  of  32.8  pounds  of  butter  fat, 
thirty-five   cows   being   milked. 


Last  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  it 
was  necessary  for  the  boys  on  our 
outside  work  forces  to  remain  in- 
doors on  account  of  extremely  cold 
weather.  This  is  the  first  time  in 
many  years  that  it  has  been  neces- 
sary to  take  such  action  before 
Christmas.  During  this  time  all 
outside  activities  with  the  exception 
of  the  necessary  chores  about  the 
barns  were  suspended.  The  wisdom 
of  this  precautionary  measure  was 
reflected  in  the  lessened  number  of 
cases  at  the  first  aid  station,  and 
the  attending  physician  in  making 
his  daily  calls  had  only  a  few  minor 
cases  to  dispose  of.  It  is  very  grat- 
ifying to  report  that  at  this;  time  we 
are  free  from  severe  colds  and  other 
cold  weather  ailments. 


When  Mr.  D.  D.  Phoenix  became 
manager  of  the  Paramount  Theater, 
Concord,  a  few  months  ago,  he  kind- 
ly agreed  to  permit  the  two  boys 
having  the  highest  monthly  aver- 
ages in  each  of  our  seven  school 
rooms,  to  enjoy  a  motion  picture 
show  each  month.  This  has  proved 
to  be  a  great  incentive  for  our  boys 
to  make  an  effort  to  improve  their 
school  work.  The  boys  having  the 
highest  averages  for  the  month  of 
November,  were  guests  of  the  Para- 
mount Theater  last  Wednesday  af- 
ternoon, at  which  time  they  saw  the 


picture  entitled,  "The  Pursuit  of 
Happiness,"  also  a  vaudeville  attrac- 
tion, Doe  Sneider's  YodSling  Cow- 
boys, which  they  greatly  enjoyed, 
and  we  wish  to  take  this  opportuni- 
ty to  thank  Mr.  Phoenix  and  the 
members  of  his  staff  for  the  courtes- 
ies extended  at  the  time.  The  boys 
winning  the  trip  to  the  theater  for 
the  month  of  November  were:  Paul 
Rhoades  and  Edward  Carpenter, 
first  grade;  Irvin  Medlin  and  Ver- 
non Sheaf,  second  grade;  Paul 
Shipes  and  Roland  Davis,  third 
grade;  Bill  Barrett  and  Ted  Pitman, 
fourth  grade;  Robert  Blevins  and 
Carl  Everett,  fifth  grade;  Robert 
Alexander  and  Fleming  Collins, 
sixth  grade;  Ernest  Munger  and 
Graham  Harrison,  seventh  grade. 


Rev.  I.  Harding  Hughes,  rector  of 
All  Saints  Episcopal  Church,  Con- 
cord, conducted  the  service  at  the 
Training  School  last  Sunday  after- 
noon. For  the  Scripture  Lesson 
Rev.  Hughes  read  from  the  fourth 
chapter  of  St.  James,  and  in  his 
talk  to  the  boys  he  used  the  text 
found  in  Numbers  32:23,  "Be  sure 
your  sins  will  find  you  out." 

The  word  "sin,"  said  Rev.  Hughes, 
originally  meant  missing  the  mark. 
If  an  arrow  snapped  from  a  bow 
failed  to  hit  the  mark  for  which  it 
was  aimed,  it  was  said  the  arrow 
sinned,  when  it  swerved  from  its  in- 
tended course.  So  it  is  with  man- 
kind. When  we  listen  to  temptations 
and  commit  sins  we  stray  from  the 
right  path;  we  fail  to  do  the  very 
thing   that    God    intended    for    us   to 
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do  as  we  make  our  way  through  the 
world. 

Rev.  Hughes,  who,  because  of  his 
ability  as  a  story-teller  has  became 
a  great  favorite  with  our  boys,  then 
told  a  mosit  interesting  story  of  a 
tree  found  in  Africa,  known  as  the 
octopus  tree. 

He  told  how  this,  growth  started 
as  a  vine  and  attached  itself  to  a 
tree  and  then  gradually  spread  to 
all  parts  of  the  ti'ee  until  the  tree 
was  hidden  from  view.  This  growth 
caused  the  flowers  and  the  leaves  to 
die,  till  finally  all  the  parts  of  the 
giant  tree  had  rotted  away  until 
there  was  nothing  left  but  the  vine 
called  the  octopus.  The  vine  had 
squeezed  the  life  out  of  the  tree, 
causing  it  to  die. 

The  speaker  then  told  the  boys 
that  sin  was  like  the  octopus  vine. 
It  begins  by  creeping  up  on  us,  at 
first  causing  us  to  do  little  things 
that  are  wrong — it  may  be  just  the 
telling  of  a   little  falsehood,  or      the 


stealing  of  some  little  worthless 
object  or  just  a  few  vulgar  or  pro- 
fane words,  but  if  these  things  are 
allowed  to  grow  upon  a  boy,  he  is, 
not  the  same  boy  with  the  same  ac- 
tive brain,  his  conscience  disappears 
and  he  becomes  more  and  more  sin- 
ful, until  as  a  man,  he,  like  the  tree 
strangled  by  the  octopus  vine,  is 
completely-   overpowered    by    sin. 

The  speaker  then  told  how  in  an- 
cient times  the  blood  of  a  goat  was 
poured  upon  ceremonial  altars,  and 
then  poured  on  a  live  goat,  the  peo- 
ple saying  that  God  would  let  this 
goat  carry  away  their  sins.  This 
was  called  a  scape-goat.  We  too,  are 
sometimes  like  scape-goats  when  we 
sin  and  then  try  to  put  it  on  the 
other  fellow. 

Rev.  Hughes  concluded  by  stating 
that  Jesus  died  for  us  that  He  might 
show  how  an  innocent  person  could  be 
caused  to  suffer  and  could  carry  our 
sins  away. 


HEAP  BIG  TREASURY 

The  Cherokee  Indians  of  North  Carolina  are  preparing  to 
take  full  advantage  of  the  New  Deal.  As  soon  as  it  was  an- 
nounced that  North  Carolina  had  won  the  new  park-to-park 
highway,  the  Indians  got  busy.  They  called  a  meeting  of 
their  council  and  promptly  appropriated  $50,000  from  tribal 
funds  to  construct  a  combined  hotel,  store  and  trading  post,  a 
craft  shop  and  a  canning  factory. 

This  is  intresting  for  two  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  it 
shows  that  our  North  Carolina  Indians  are  wide  awake  to 
the  possibilities  of  tremendously  increased  tourist  trade.  And 
in  the  second  pplace,  it  reveals  that  our  Indians  have  not  been 
altogether  asleep  during  this  depression.  They  had  $50,000 
in  thir  tribal  treasury. — Winston-Salem  Journal. 
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SPIRIT  OF  CHRISTMAS 

If  all  the  warmth  of  Christmas  cheer 
Would  fill  our  hearts  throughout  the  year, 
How  happy  we  should  be! 

If  we  who  worship  Christ  today 
Should  live  more  nearly  as  we  pray, 
How  changed  our  world  be! 

Lord,  make  us  know,  this  Christmas  tide, 
That  Thou  dost  in  our  hearts  abide 
To  bring  Thy  peace  on  earth. 

And  so  to  love  our  fellow  men 
That  Thou  dost  in  our  hearts  abide 
A  witness  to  Thy  birth. 

— Thomas  J.  Garland. 
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THE  FIRST  CHRISTMAS 

And  it  came  to  pass  in  those  days,  that  there  went  out  a  decree  from  Caesur 
Augustus,  that  all  the  ivorld  should  be  taxed. 

(And  this  taxing  was  first  made  when  Cyrenius  was  governor  of  Syria). 

And  all  went  to  be  taxed,  every  one  into  hi&  own  city. 

And  Joseph  also  went  up  from  Galilee,  out  of  the  city  of  Napareth,  into 
Judaea,  unto  the  city  of  David,  which  is  called  Bethlehem;  (because  he  was 
of  the  house  and.  lineage  of  David:) 

To  be  taxed  with  Mary  his  espoused  wife,  being  great  with  child. 

And  so  it  was,  th\it,  while  \thefj  were  there,  thie  days  were  accomplished  that 
she  should  be  delivered. 

And  she  brought  forth  her  firstborn  son,  and  wrapped  him  in  swaddling 
clothes,  and  laid  him  in  a  ■manger;  because  there  was  no  room  for  them  in  the 
inn. 

And  there  were  in  the  same  country  shepherds  abiding  in  the  field,  keeping 
watch  over  their  flock  by  night. 

And,  lo,  the  angel  of  the  Lord  came  upon  them,  and  the  glofy  of  the  Lord 
shone  around  them;  and  they  were  sore  afrkiid. 

And  the  angel  said  unto  them,  Fear  not,  for  behold,  I  bring  you  good  tid- 
ings of  great  joy,  which  shall  be  to  all  people. 

For  unto  you  is  born  this  day,  in  the,  city  of  David,  a  Saviour,  which  is\ 
Christ  the  Lord. 

And  this  shall  be  a  sign  unto  you,  ye  shall  find\  the  babe  wrapped  in  swad- 
dling clothes,  lying  in  a  manger. 

And  suddenly  there  was  with  the  angel  a  multitude  of  the  heavenly  host, 
praising  God,  and  paying. 
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Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  and  on  earth  'peace,  good  will  Howard  men. 

And  it  came  to  pass,  as  the  \angels  tvere  gone  away  from  them  into  heaven, 
the  shepherds  said  one  to  another,  Let  us  now  go  e\ven  unto  Bethlehem,  and 
see  this  thing  which  is  com\e  to  pass,  which  the  Lord  hath  made  knovjn  to  wp... 

And  they  came  with  haste  and  found  Mary  and  Joseph,  oxnd  the  Babe  lying 
in  a  manger. 

And  when  they  had  seen  it,  they  made  known  abroad  the  saying  which  was 
told  them  concerning  this  child. 

And  all  they  that  heard  it  wondered,  at  those  things  which  w&re  told  them 
by  the  shepherds. 

But  Mary  kept  all  these  things,  and  pondered  them  in  her  heart. 

And  the  shepherds  returned,  glorifying  and  praising  God  for  all  the  things 
that  they  had  heard  and  seen,  as  it  tvas  told  unto  them. 


THE  GREATEST  GIFT  OF  ALL  HISTORY 

We  are  fast  approaching  the  greatest  event — CHRISTMAS — ev- 
er recorded  in  either  ancient  or  modern  history  of  the  entire  uni- 
verse; it  is  the  oldest  theme  but  continues  one  of  the  most  re- 
freshing and  invigorating ;  the  brilliance  of  the  light,  the  star  of 
Bethlehem,  that  led  the  wise  men  has  never  losit  its  luster  during 
the  19  centuries;  the  Christmas  carols  sung  by  the  heavenly  host 
on  the  first  Christmas  morn  become  softer,  sweeter,  more  appeal- 
ing and  inspiring  with  the  passing  of  time  and  today  are  sung  by 
all  tongues  of  all  nations. 

The  commemoration  of  Christ's  birth  carries  the  same  spirit 
of  hope,  redemption,  it  did  the  first  Christmas.  He  stands  today 
after  the  search  light  of  critics  throughout  an  eon  of  ages,  the  un- 
touched, unmarred  and  unassailable  character  of  history. 

Other  heroes  may  come  and  go,  falling  from  their  throne  of  glo- 
ry, but  here  stands  a  character  born  in  an  obscure  village,  the 
child  of  a  humble  peasant  woman,  working  in  a  carpenter  shop 
till  thirty,  never  lived  in  the  midst  of  luxury,  following  the  life  of 
the  itinerant  preacher  for  three  years,  and  continues  radiant 
and  serene  as  the  world's  greatest  hope  and  pattern. 

In  the  midst  of  our  shattered  idols,  He  is  the  source  of  all  hope 
for  life.  He  is  God's  Christmas  gift  to  the  whole  world  irrespec- 
tive of  person  or  class.     The  final  question  is  how  do  we  observe 
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His  birth?  Do  we  bring  gifts  in  a  worshipful  spirit,  place  them 
at  His  feet  to  be  given  to  His  own  suffering  people,  or  do  we  ex- 
change gifts  with  our  friends  with  the  hope  of  returns. 

In  the  spirit  of  humble  submissiveness  we  should  bow  our  heads 
this  Christmas  season  in  renewed  pledges  of  worship,  and  by  re- 
membering His  needy  ones  find  comfort,  peace,  courage  and  hope. 


CABARRUS  COUNTY  DENTAL  CLINIC 

It  is  not  generally  realized  what  per  cent  of  how  many  children 
there  are  in  the  public  schools  whose  progress  in  school  work  is 
seriously  impaired  because  of  poor  health.  Often-times  parents 
themselves,  unless  their  children  have  temperature  or  are  broken 
out  with  a  rash,  are  unaware  of  bad  physical  conditions  in  their 
children. 

Bad  teeth  are  in  many  instances  seriously  affecting  the  health 
not  only  of  adults,  but  of  children  as  well,  causing  them  to  be  dull 
listless  and  inactive.  Pretty  soon  they  are  much  underweight 
for  their  age  and  height.  These  conditions  are  produced  either 
by  decaying  teeth  or  unwholesome  mouths.  Quite  often  children 
in  the  growing  period  of  life,  with  such  defects,  are  taking  into 
their  systems  such  amounts  of  poisonous  substance  that  it  is  im- 
possible for  it  to  be  absorbed  by  the  body.  It  goes  into  the  body 
either  directly  through  the  mouth  or  through  the  blood  stream, 
and  sooner  or  later  the  resistance  of  such  children  is  lowered  to 
such  an  extent  that  they  become  the  victims  of  any  and  all  con- 
tagious diseases. 

Consequently  such  children  fail  to  develop  mentally,  physically 
and  socially.  They  lag  far  behind  those  of  their  age  and  group, 
and  soon  become  problem  cases  in  the  community  and  in  school. 
Year  after  year  they  repeat  their  grade  in  school,  until  finally 
they  are  so  ill-adjusted  socially  and  are  so  unhappy  in  their  work 
that  they  drop  out  of  school  to  become  wards  upon  society.  It  is 
from  this  group  that  many  of  the  criminals  are  developed  even- 
tually.     In  the  end  society  pays  many  times  over  for  the  service 


it  neglected  10  rentier  when  me  opportunity  was  at  hand. 

uoviousiy  it  is  amazing  to  recognize  that  m  the  united  States 
we  pay  over  $3,000,000,000  annuaiiy  ior  euucation,  but  it  is  almost 
beyona  comprehension  to  Know  that  we  spend  tour  and  one-halt 
times  as  much  each  year  for  crime.  It  is  a  familiar  fact  to  those 
who  study  our  criminal  records  than  many  of  our  criminals  are 
recruited  from  those  who  in  early  childhood  were  problem  cases 
in  school  for  one  reason  or  another. 

In  Cabarrus  County,  through  foresighted  leadership  and  co-op 
eration  there  has  been  provided  a  dental  clinic  in  the  the  schools 
for  the  full  thirty-two  weeks  of  the  current  school  year.  This  is 
one  of  the  fifteen  counties  in  the  state  fostering  and  promoting 
the  good  health  of  its  children  thus. 

The  funds  for  financing  the  program  have  been  made  available 
through  the  co-operation  of  the  Board  of  County  Commissioners, 
the  Federal  Relief  Department  and  the  State  Board  of  Health. 
The  services  of  Dr.  Marcus  L.  Smith  have  been  made  available  to 
children  of  the  county,  including  the  cities  of  Concord  and  Kan- 
napolis. 

Up  to  the  present  time  3,270  children  have  been  examined  and 
of  this  number  901  have  actually  been  treated.  Over  1,800  have 
been  referred  to  local  dentists  for  treatment.  In  all  5,807  opera- 
tions have  been  performed.  These  include  such  things  as  extrac- 
tions, cleaning  the  teeth,  amalgam  and  cement  fillings  and  silver 
nitrate  treatments. 

It  will  be  impossible  within  the  year  to  reach  all  of  the  children 
who  need  attention.  However,  the  work  has  already  been  of  in- 
estimable value  in  reclaiming  the  health  of  our  children.  It  is 
not  possible  to  measure  in  money  the  value  of  invigorating  the 
life  of  one  child,  and  many  children  are  being  helped. 

Dr.  E.  A.  Branch,  State  Director  of  Oral  Hygiene  spent  a  full 
week  in  the  county  building  up  through  illustrated  lectures  an 
intelligent  and  sympathetic  understanding  of  the  dental  program. 
Many  children  too  old  to  get  direct  benefits  of  the  clinic  were  deep- 
ly impressed  with  need  for  protecting  their  health  through  proper 
dieting  and  care  of  their  teeth.     Parents  were  urged  to  give  whole- 
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hearted  co-operation  to  the  teachers  in  their  efforts  to  give  pur- 
poseful health  instruction.  The  county  no  doubt  will  profit  great- 
ly from  the  activities. 

Indeed  a  debt  of  gratitude  is  due  to  those  who  so  wisely  and 
thoughtfully  planned  and  provided  for  this  health  project. 


GOOD-BYE  TILL  1935 

The  Uplift  co-workers  grind  slowly,  but  surely,  and  are  found 
on  the  job  four  weeks  to  the  month,  and  every  week  in  the  year 
with  the  exception  of  Christmas  week,  which  is  an  annual  holiday 
for  the  entire  school. 

Frequently,  we  feel  that  our  grist  is  ground  twice,  but  despite 
the  fact,  our  many  friends  have  shown  patience,  as  well  as  appre- 
ciation by  their  many  words  of  commendation  as  to  the  character 
of  work  done  by  our  boys  and  the  standard  of  reading  matter 
maintained. 

Therefore,  with  delightful  memories  of  the  many  blessings  re- 
ceived this  year  we  bid  you  adieu,  wishing  you  joy  and  cheer  dur- 
ing the  Christmas  season,  and  a  most  delightful  New  Year  for  all 
friends  far  and  near. 


THE  BOYS'  CHRISTMAS  FUND 

There  are  500  boys  in  this  institution,  some  will  be  remembered 
by  friends  at  home,  but  a  large  per  cent  will  not  even  so  much  as 
get  a  Christmas  card,  because,  "sad  but  true,"  they  have  no  one 
to  wish  them  a  "Merry  Christmas."  Therefore,  it  behooves  the 
superintendent  and  others  who  have  the  interest  of  the  boys  at 
heart  to  give  the  many  well-wishers  of  this  institution  throughout 
the  state  the  opportunity  of  contributing  to  the  boys'  Christmas 
fund. 

It  has  been  the  custom  for  years,  conceived  through  the  spirit 
of  love  for  the  delinquents,  to  make  note  of  each  gift  editorially  in 
The  Uplift.       Our  friends  have  never  failed  us,  so  we  begin  to 
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enumerate  the  Christmas  cheer  fund  with  the  same  faith  as  on 
previous  occasions.  We  feel  sure  of  receiving  funds  sufficient  to 
give  each  boy  at  the  Jackson  Training  School  the  good  things  a 
boy  truly  revels  in  at  this  joyous  season.     The  list: 

Sheriff  R.   C.  Hoover,  Concord $  2.50 

Rotary    Club,    Concord    5.00 

F.  M.  Youngblood  &  Co.,  Concord  (Merchandise) 

Mr.  Charles  E.  Barnhardt,  Charlotte  5.00 

Welfare  Department,  Davidson  County,  Curry  F.  Lopp,  Supt 5.00 

Mrs.  J.   S.  Myers,  Charlotte 5.00 

Mr.  W.  R.  Odell,  Concord  5.00 

Mr.  C.  W.   Swink,  Concord  5.00 

Mrs.  Walter  Davidson,   Charlotte   5.00 

Mr.  A.  W.  Klemme,  High  Point  Glass  and  Decorative  Co.,  High  Point  5.00 

.Mrs.   T.   D.   Ingold,  Charlotte   1.00 

Mr.   Bernard   M.   Cone,   Greensboro 10.00 

Mrs.    G.    T.    Roth,    Elkin    5.00 

Lions   Club,   Concord '. 10.00 

Mr.   Herman   Cone,   Greensboro    ., 25.00 

Juvenile   Commission,    Greensboro 4.00 

Cabarrus   Cash   Grocery,   Concord    5.00 

King's  Daughters,  Durham,  (By  Mrs.  R.  J.  Rutherford)   25.00 
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RAMBLING  AROUND 


SEASON'S   GREETINGS 


By  Old  Hurrygraph 

cle  Sam  make  the  munition  makers 
pay  the  soldiers'  bonus.  A  good 
shot. 


May  the  Joyful   Song   of  Christ- 
mas, 
With       its       peaceful,      loving 
strain,. 
Fill   your   heart   with   cheer    and 
gladness, 
'Till  the   Yuletide  comes   again. 


Benjamin  Franklin  had  an  axiom, 
"A  penny  saved  is  a  penny  made." 
But  that  was  before  the  sale  tax  was 
invented.  Now  the  pennies  go  scoot- 
ing away  as  if  they  had  wings. 

Christmas:   A  season  when  the  old 
— o —  grow    young,    and   the   young      make 

the    welkin      ring      instead      of      the 
The     laundry,     usually     can     iron       Christmas   bells. 
out  everything  except  trouble.  — o — 

— o —  Women   are   becoming   more    active 

Wedding   bellgj   ring  with   a      good      in    running   for   political    oflfiee      The 

deal  of  gayety,  but  I've  never  heard      elections  come  at  a  time  of  tne  year 

that  they  tolled  the  bride's   age.  when    it    seems    most    propitious    for 

— o —  them  to  cast  their  old  hats   in      the 

Many   a   man   tries  hard  to   be   an      ring.     I  lift  my  chapeau  to  them. 

optimist,  but  as  long  as  he  is  short  — o — 

of  a  button  on  his  shirt  he  just  can't 

be. 

— o — 
Did  you  ever  see  a  fat  girl  trying 
to  squeeze  into  an  Austin  car  beside 
a  big  boy  friend?     It  is  a  ludicrous 
sight  to  see. 

— o — 
There     was     once     a     time     when 
church   collection   plates   got  most   of 
the   money   the   filling   stations      now 
get  on  Sundays. 

Ants  are  about  the  hardest  work- 
ing things  known,  but  they  have 
plenty  of  time  to  attend  all  the  pic- 
nics. 


A   paragrapher   suggests   that    Un- 


In  going  up  and  down  this  old 
world  perhaps  you  have  failed  to  ob- 
serve that  some  women  think  of 
their  husbands,  while  others  think 
for  them. 

— o — 

It  is  said  that    fnys  are     seriously 
interfering  with   London's      business. 
You     can     nevar     tell     what's     just 
around  the  corner    .f  a  fog. 
— o — 

Heed  this,   smokers.   The   man  who 
makes  an  ash  tray  out  of  the  parlor 
rug  is  not  necessarily  a  magician. 
— o — 

At  last!  The  world  is  spending 
more  money  for  face  powder  than 
for  gun  powder,  and  more  for  lip 
sticks   than   for   "big   sticks."      Peace 
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smiles  through  her  make-up. 

It    is    a    foregone    conclusion    that 
ignorance  doesn't  get  us  into  half  as 
much  trouble   as  the  coeksur-j  know- 
ledge of  things  we  don't  knew. 
— o — - 

Mr.  Ickes  says  you  can't  do  much 
with  $3 ,300,000,009.  That's  true. 
You  can't  unless  you  use  it  for  mon- 
»y.  But  I  would  like  for  Mr.  Ickes 
let  me  try  to  see  what  I  could  do 
with  it. 

— o — 

There  are  many  things  that  count 
big  in  this  world.  It  is  not  so  much 
what  we  have  and  see,  but  what  we 
use  and  choose,  that  makes  or  mars 
human  happiness.  Not  the  things 
afar,  but  those  nearby;  not  what  we 
may  seem,  but  what  we  are,  that 
gives  the  heart  its  joys  and  aches. 
Not  what  seems  fair,  but  what  is 
true;  not  what  we  imagine  or  dream, 
but  what  we  do — these  shine  like 
stars  in  fortune's  diadem.  It  is  not 
as  we  take,  but  what  we  give.  It  is 
not  for  self  all  the  time,  but  what 
we  can  do  for  others.  These  are 
the  things  that  make  for  peace;  that 
"peace  that  passeth  ail  understand- 
ing" in  this  life  and  the  life  to  come. 

Myriad  lights  in  dozens  of  spark- 
ling colors  are  twinkling  the  ever- 
lasting joy  that  the  spirit  of  Christ- 
mas brings.  They  are  to  be  seen  all 
over  this  land.  Cities  and  towns  are 
aglow  electrically,  like  unto  the 
pavements  of  Heaven.  Into  every 
corner  of  the  globe  the  true  Christ- 
mas; spirit  finds  its  way — joyously, 
abundantly,  turning  to  magic  ecsta- 
sy any  disappointments  which  other- 


wise linger.  The  beaming  light  of 
hope  sheds  its  rays  alike  upon  the 
babe  in  arms  and  the  grey-haired 
man  who  casts  a  reviewing  thought 
of  satisfaction  back  over  the  many, 
many  Christmas,  holidays  in  his  life- 
time. Especially  does  it  leave  a 
lifelong  impression  upon  the  throb- 
bing, vibrant  heart  of  youth,  as  well 
as  grown-up  youth,  young  married 
men  and  women,  and  mother  and 
dad — grandmother  and  grandfather. 
Christmas  honors  the  most  precious 
spirit  of  giving;  free-of-wilL  love 
inspiring  giving.  Could  a  truthful 
man  or  woman  give  with  any  other 
kind  of  spirit?  It  would  seem  that 
the  store  of  happiness  which  you 
and  I  attempt  to  grant  by  our  gifts 
is  the  greatest  overflowing  fountain 
for  enabling  us  to  drink  deeply  of 
the  exquisite  wine  of  Christmas  joy. 
What  of  the  person  who  gives  only 
because  he  or  she  expects  a  gift  in 
return,  or  because  of  custom?  Do 
they  give  from  the  heart  or  from 
the  pocket-book?  Sadly,  it  is  possible 
for  one  to  miss  the  sweet  and  rare 
delight  that  abounds  in  a  cheerful 
giver.  To  the  thousands  of  readers 
who  peruse  these  lines  let  me  re- 
mind you  to  a  realization  of  the 
many,  many  persons  who  are  un- 
able to  enjoy  the  occasion  as  we  may 
do.  May  all  of  us  therefore  adopt  a 
solemn  resolution  to  aid  in  some 
small  way  in  helping  others  to  be 
more  happy  Christmas,  as  well  as  to 

lend  universal  aid  in  the  task  of 
striking  from  the  wrists  of  man  the 
shackles  that  clatter  to  delay  the 
fullness  of  life.  If  I  could  give 
each  reader  a  present  for  the 
Christmas  of  1934,  I  would  send  you 
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pue  9DUj.ch;p}ui  !Aof  Sui^sb^  pun 
'ssautdd^H  'qT[^9H  jo  oouspunqe  ue 
Intuition  for  life's  greater  accom- 
plishments; the  granted  right  of 
making  a  Fair  Living;  and  a  peace- 
ful state  of  mind  for  whatever  each 


new  day  may  bring. 

A  peaceful,  joyful  Christmas  and 
a  prosperous  New  Year  to  all  my 
readers ! 


It  isn't  your  position  that  makes  you  happy  or  unhappy.  It's 
your  disposition. — Selected. 


THE  COMMON  GRAY  SQUIRREL 
IS  INTELLIGENT  AND  CRAFTY 


By  C.  W 

Few  anmials  or  mamals  are  better 
able  to  take  care  of  themselves  with 
more  crafty  intelligence  than  the 
common  gray  squirrel,  one  sees  al- 
most everywhere,  and  in  spite  of  its 
many  enemies,  the  greatest  of  which 
is  man,  has  stood  the  slaughter 
through  the  centuries;  and  if  given 
half  a  chance  will  reproduce  itself  in 
a  few  years.,  after  being  almost  ex- 
terminated. More  effort  has  been 
made  of  late  years  to  protect  it  by 
law,  in  that  there  are  only  certain 
seasons  in  which  it  can  be  shot  le- 
gally. Thirty  years  ago  there  was 
a  great  craze  to  have  this  small  ani- 
mal made  a  pet  in  the  parks  of  the 
cities.  This  was  highly  successful; 
so  successful  that  they  soon  became 
a  pest  in  gardens  and  cutting  into 
the  attics  of  houses.  This  fact 
caused  a  thinning  out  of  the  number 
of  these  in  many  places,,  but  in  as 
much  as  it  is  unlawful  to  shoot  fire- 
arms in  all  cities,  these  cunning;  ani- 


.  Hunt 

rnals  are  able  to  survive. 

It  is  not  generally  known  that 
they  move  their  young  for  cause, 
and  seem  to  have  a  reserve  place  al- 
wayi  waiting.  The  first  time  I  ev- 
er came  to  knew  they  move  their 
young  from  place  to  place  was  away 
back  in  the  seventies,  when  a  nest 
was  found  in  the  ear.y  Fall,  in  a 
tree,  and  made  of  leaves  and  twigs. 
The  tree  was  climbed  to  tear  the 
nest  out,  not  knowing  there  were 
young  squirrels  therein  until  one 
fell  to  the  ground.  It  seemed  un- 
hurt and  was  replaced  in  the  nest 
and  resolve  made  to  watch  and  cap- 
ture them  when  they  were  old 
enough  to  be  fed  and  made  pets  of; 
but  in  a  week  they  were  gone  and 
we  saw  no  more  of  them  until  they 
were  laige  enough  to  make  game, 
wiicn  they  were  found  a  hollow  tree. 
Then  one  day,  in  the  summer  of 
1902  I  was  walking  along  the  street, 
when  I  heard  the  squeak  of  a  small 
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baby  squirrel,  and  looking  to  one 
side,  saw  the  mother  squirrel  tuck- 
ing it  away  back  into  her  mouth, 
and  carrying  it  thus.  Investigation 
showed  that  a  nest  of  these  young 
animals  had  been  blown  out  by  a 
storm,  and  the  mother  was  carrying 
them  about  100  feet  and  placing 
them  in  another  nest  which  she  hr.d 
ready  for  an  emergency. 

The  cat  and  the  dog  carry  their 
young  by  the  nape  of  the  neck,  and 
unless  they  are  careful,  will  choke 
the  young  to  death  in  that  way.  The 
cat  is  especially  given  to  moving  her 
kittens  when  danger  threatens  them, 
and  has  been  known  to  hide  them 
in  many  strange  places.  They  have 
been  known  to  move  their  young 
when  disturbed  by  old  male  cats 
which  kill  and  eat  kittens,  and  have 
been  known  to  move  the  live  and  the 
dead  kittens   with  the  same  care. 

I  had  not  seen  a  mother  squirrel 
at  the  moving  business  from  that 
date  until  now  a  week  ago,  when  the 
removal  was  a  very  dangerous  one 
and  probably  proved  fatal  to  the 
innocent  small  squirrels. 

Last  Saturday  night,  a  week  ago, 
must  have  proven  too  cold  for  a  mo- 
ther squirrel  and  her  young  in  a 
nest  of  leaves  in  the  grove  by  My- 
ers Park  Methodist  Church,  and  it 
was  decided  to  move  it  (or  them)  to 
the  belfry,  which  is  pretty  high  and 
the  only  way  into  it  is  by  climbing 
a  perpendicular  stone  wall.  How 
many  she  had  nor  how  many  she 
moved  successfully,  will  never  be 
known,  but  is  known  that  the  moth- 
er squirrel  and  a  sizable  young  one 
fell  twenty  feet  or  more  on  to  a  met- 
al roof  over  the  Board  room  of  that 


church,  and  while  she  escaped  alive 
it  is  not  known  if  the  baby  died  of 
the  fall  or  if  she  attempted  to  scale 
the  wall  the  second  time  after  fall 
ing  that  distance. 

I  was  about  to  enter  the  church 
for  vesper  service  at  five-fifteen 
Sunday  evening  when  I  noticed  a 
mother  squirrel  passing  the  base  of 
the  belfry  tower  with  a  well  devel- 
oped young  one  in  her  mouth,  hop- 
ping along  and  stopped  about  twenty 
feet  either  to  rest  or  to  give  the  ba- 
by a  breathing  spell.  She  went  the 
whole  length  of  the  building  on  the 
ground  to  reach  the  lowest  place  to 
climb  the  wall  to  the  shed  roof  over 
the  side  aisles,  then  following  the 
copper  gutter  returned  the  whole 
length  she  had  traveled  on  the 
ground,  went  over  the  parapet  wall 
to  the  roof  over  the  Board  roof, 
crossed  it  and  began  to  climb  the 
twenty  feet  to  the  main  roof,  which 
gave  her  easy  access  to  the  ventilat- 
ors in  the  belfry.  When  about  half 
way  up  her  foot  slipped  on  a  polish- 
ed ornamental  stone,  but  she  re- 
trieved her  step  and  made  a  last 
long  leap  to  make  the  gutter,  but 
loaded  as  she  was  with  a  young  one 
at  least  one-fourth  the  weight  of  the 
mother,  she  hit  the  gutter  with  the 
left  forefoot  only,  when  her  body 
and  load  were  in  the  air  and  she 
fell  a  clean  fall  twenty  feet  to  the 
metal  roof.  I  waited  to  see  her  try  it 
again  but  she  did  not  come  in  sight, 
being  hidden  by  the  parapet  walls. 
I  went  around  the  church  and  was 
gone  three  minutes  or  more;  and  on 
returning  the  mother  squirrel  was 
seated  on  the  coping  of  the  parapet 
wall  in  a  very  serious  pose,  by  which 
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time  it  was  too  dark  to  attempt  an-  young   in  such  nests,  when  born  for 

other  trip.     A   roomy  nest  of  leaves  I   have   never   seen  them      elsewhere 

was  in  a  cedar  tree,  less  than  forty  until  they  are     covered     with     hair; 

feet  away;   and  from  this   she  must  they  are  born  as  clean  of  hair  as  a 

have  been  moving  her  charge.  young  rat. 
I    think    they    always    drop       their 


THE  COMING  OF  THE  PRINCE 

The  inns  are  full;  no  man  will  yield 

This  little  Pilgrim  bed; 
But  forced  He  is  with  silly  beasts 

In  crib  to  shroud  His  head. 

Weigh  not  His  crib,  His  wooden  dish, 

Nor  beast  that  by  Him  feed; 
Weigh  not  His  mother's  poor  attire, 

Not  Joseph's  simple  weed. 

This  stable  is  a  prince's  court, 

The  crib  His  chair  of  state; 
The  beasts  are  parcel  of  His  pomp, 

The  wooden  dish  His  plate. 

The  persons  in  that  poor  attire 
His  royal  liveries  wear ; 
The  Prince  Himself  has  come  from  heaven; 
This  pomp  is  praised  there. 

With  joy  approach,  0  Christian  wight, 

Do  homage  to  thy  King; 
And  highly  praise  this  humble  pomp 

Which  He  from  heaven  doth  bring. 

— Selected. 
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CHRISTMAS  CUSTOMS 


By  Cordia 

Away  back  in  the  first  century, 
there  are  indications  that  the  Nativ- 
ity was  celebrated  by  the  early 
Christians.  Though  the  date  of 
Christ's  birth  is  only  traditional, 
the  twenty-fifth  of  December  is  be- 
lieved to  have  been  appointed  in  the 
fourth  century  by  Julius  I,  Bishop 
of  Rome,  as.  the  anniversary  of  that 
event.  Previously  the  Eastern 
Church  had  observed  the  sixth  of 
January  in  special  commemoration 
of  the  appearance  of  the  star  which 
guided  the  Wise  Men  to  the  Sav- 
iour's birthplace  in  Bethlehem.  For 
a  while  the  Eastern  Church  adhered 
to  this  date,  in  spite  of  Julius'  edict, 
though  the  Western  Church  observ- 
ed the  twenty-fifth  of  December. 
This  had  a  natural  tendency  to  ex- 
tend the  festival  over  the  time  in- 
tervening between  the  two  dates.  In 
the  sixth  century  all  Christendom 
united  upon  the  the  observance  of 
the   twenty-fifth    of   December. 

Among  quaint  Christmas  customs 
which  are  prominent,  as  we  look 
back  through  the  vista  of  ages,  ap- 
pears the  burning  of  the  Yule-log.  It 
comes  down  from  Scandinavians, 
Goths,  and  Saxons.  In  feudal  times 
the  cutting  of  the  Yule-log  was  the 
beginning  of  a  series,  of  festivities. 
Brought  into  the  baronial  hall  and 
lighted  in  the  great  fireplace,  it  was 
the  well-understood  harbinger  of 
hospitality  and  kind  feeling — of 
wide-open  doors  and  good  cheer.  If 
by  chance  any  enmity  existed  be- 
tween those  gathered  around  the  fes- 
tive board,  it  must  all  be  drowned  in 


Mazine 

the  bubbling  wassail  bowl. 

This  wassail  bowl  was  a  huge 
tankard  of  spiced  ale  or  wine,  in 
which  each  drank  his  neighbor's 
health — the  old  Saxon  phrase  "wass- 
hael"  meaning,  "To  your  health!"  It 
was  a  custom  in  some  places  to 
"wassaiJ"  fruit  trees  by  pouring  or 
sprinkling  upon  them  a  prepared 
liquid,   With   various    ceremonies. 

Substantial  viands  Avere  not  lack- 
ing to  accompany  the  favorite 
Christmas  beverage;  yet  the  most 
important  dish  was  not  anciently,  as 
in  later  times,  the  fat  turkey  or 
plump  goose,  but  the  boar's  head 
was  the  dish  served  in  baronial 
halls  with  greatest  ceremony.  It 
was  brought  in  on  an  immense  silver 
salver, — or  a  golden  one,  if  such 
were  in  possession  of  the  host,  orna- 
mented with  holly  and  rosemary, 
and  carried  by  some  tall  s,ervitor, 
elaborately  dressed,  and  accompa- 
ned  by  minstrels   singing  carols. 

Serving  the  boar's  head  at 
Christmas,  is  still  a  custom  among 
certain  nations.  Another  odd  dish 
was  the  peacock,  which,  after  being 
stuffed  and  roasted,  was  re-adorned 
with  its  plumage  and  the  gilded 
beak  being  added  and.  the  long  tail 
feathers  unfurled,  was  brought  into 
the  hall  in  great  state  and  occupied 
a  place  of  honor  on  the  banqueting 
table.  No  servile  hands  were  allow- 
ed to  touch  the  proud  bird ;  the 
noblest  lady  of  the  household,  or 
seme  h:gh-born  gue§t,  prepared  it 
for  the  table  and  brought  it  in.  Of 
course,      the      plum      pudding        and 
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Christmas  pie  and  scores  of  other 
favorite  dishes  were  not  lacking, 
among  which  always  appeared  the 
Yule  cake  and  frumenty — a  prepar- 
ation of  eggs,  milk  of  almonds,  and 
various  spices.  Some  of  these  viands 
would  not  appeal  to  the  more  refined 
palates,  of  the  present  age.  The 
old-time  Christmas  pie  was  quite 
unlike  the  modern  invention  known 
by  that  name,  and  comprised  a  bill 
of  fare  in  itself.  We  read  of  one 
composed  in  part  of  ''twenty  sal- 
mon"; and  another  whose  contents 
were  as  follows:  "Two  bushels  of 
flour,  20  pounds  of  butter,  4  geese, 
2  turkeys,  2  rabbits,,  4  wild  ducks,  2 
woodcocks,  6  snipes,  4  partridges,  2 
neats'  tongues,  2  curlews,  7  black- 
birds, and  6  pigeons."  This  extra- 
ordinary compound,  when  baked, 
was  "nine  feet  in  circumference  and 
weighed  170  pounds."  The  services 
of  two  men  were  required  to  carry 
this  enormous  pie  to  the  table,  and  it 
was  placed  on  a  wheeled  contriv- 
ance, whereby  it  could  be  trundled 
before  each  guest  who  desired  to  as- 
sist in  its  demolition. 

The  Christmas  tree  is  of  German 
origin.  It  makes  Christmas  Eve  a 
festival  especially  for  the  children, 
for  whom  Christkindlein  brings  all 
the  good  things  on  and  beneath  the 
fragrant,   illuminated   tree. 

In  almost  every  land  the  Christ- 
mas tree  has  taken  root,  with  num- 
berless pleasant  mysteries  clinging 
to  it.  Some  of  these  customs  were 
not  so  very  pleasant  either.  Ru- 
precht  frightened  the  little  ones 
with  threats  of  punishment  if  they 
forgot  their  prayers;  and  the  dread- 
ful     Klabuf,      who      kidnapped      all 


naughty  children,  was  the  terror  of 
the  nursery.  Even  St.  Nicholas  the 
Santa  Claus  of  children  nowadays, 
used  to  make  his  appearance  carry- 
ing a  huge  bundle  of  rods,  so  that 
his  coming  excited  terror  as  well  as 
joy.  Happy  is  it  that  in  our  day 
the  birthday  of  the  Babe  of  Bethle- 
hem seems  more  fitting  for  special 
gentleness  and  love  toward  the  little 
ones. 

During  the  Middle  Ages  "myster- 
ies" and  "miracle  plays" — dramatic 
representations  founded  on  Bible 
history  or  the  lives  of  saints — be- 
came exceedingly  popular.  They 
were  at  first  the  outcome  of  genuine 
religious  feeling,  centering  chiefly 
around  the  birth  and  death  of 
Christ.  Performances  during  Christ- 
mas time  were  solemn  though  realis- 
tic. Later,  however,  in  many  places 
they  degenerated  into  mere  bur- 
lesques. 

Mummeries  became  gross  pag- 
eants, filled  with  all  kinds  of  abomi- 
nations; and  there  was;  need  of  the 
royal  decrees  issued  to  suppress  them. 
During  their  reign  the  Puritans, 
fancying  that  all  festivities  connect- 
ed with  Christmas  were  only  "pop- 
ish abominations,"  attempted  to 
abolish  altogether  the  observance  of 
the  festival. 

The  "mysteries"  were  at  first  sol- 
emnly performed  in  the  church  or  in 
some  consecrated  spot  where  the 
strictes;  decorum  was  observed.  The 
play  was  written  by  priests,  who 
themselves  imperspnated  prominent 
characters.  Christmas  was  heralded 
by  the  ringing  of  bells,,  which  called 
together  rich  and  poor,  who  gazed 
reverently  on  the      scene     presented 
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near  the  altar  of  the  church — an 
image  of  the  Virgin  Mary  beside  a 
rudely  constructed  manger,  partial- 
ly concealed  by  a  curtain,  while  a 
group  of  shepherds,  with  sheep, 
crooks,  and  musical  instruments, 
stood  near  the  entrance.  Suddenly, 
from  some  unseen  height,  the  song 
burst  forth.  "Fear  not;  for,  behold, 
I  bring  you  good  tidings  of  great 
joy;"  and  the  response,  "Glory  to 
God  in  the  highest,  peace  on  earth, 
good  will  to  men,"  came  from  a  band 
of  singing  boys  in  the  gallery.  The 
shepherds  then  advanced,  chanting, 
"Peace  on  earth,"  while  attendant 
priests  drew  aside  the  curtain,  and 
the  child  Jesus  was  disclosed.  The 
singing  continued  while  all  knelt  in 
adoration. 

But  often  in  early  medieval  times 
a  stage  was  erected  in  the  open  air, 
and  elaborate  preparations  made 
for  the  mystery  play,  which  some- 
times required  two  days  for  its  full 
performance.  Public  notice  was 
given  far  and  wide,  the  actors,  se- 
lected, and  the  parts  carefully  stud- 
ied. When  the  appointed  day  ar- 
rived, a  remarkable  procession  tra- 
versed the  town — the  dramatis  per- 
sonae  representing  not  only  the 
Maji,  the  shepherds,  Mary,  Joseph, 
and  Jesus,  but  God  and  His  angels, 
as  well  as-,  Satan  and  the  infernal 
spirits.  Amid  music  and  the  noisy 
acclamations  of  a  vast  throng,  all 
the  actors  took  their  places  on  the 
stage,  where  they  remained  through- 
out the  play.  The  scenery  being 
fixed  at  the  beginning,  no  little  in- 
genuity was  needed  to  identify  dif- 
ferent places  and  render  changes  of 
action    intelligible.        Many    of       the 


scenes  would  be  startling  to  modern 
eyes;  and  the  mixture  of  angels  and 
devils,  prophets  and  sibyls,  songs  of 
rejoicing  and  howls  of  rage  that 
heralded  the  birth  of  Christ  would 
shock  modern  taste.  Nevertheless, 
for  a  long  time  the  drama  of  the 
Nativity,  with  various  events  con- 
nected with  it  in  Bible  history,  as 
the  Flight  into  Egypt,  and  the  Mas- 
sacre of  the  Infants,  as  well  as  the 
death  of  Christ,  were  represented  on 
the  stage. 

In  the  German  and  Bohemian 
provinces,  among  the  Alpine  dis- 
tricts, and  in  divers  other  places, 
Christmas  would  lack  an  essential 
feature  to  the  peasantry  unless  the 
story  of  the  Advent  were  dramatiz- 
ed in  some  simple  way.  Fragmen- 
tary it  often  is.  Perhaps  only  a 
troop  of  boys  and  girls,  dressed  as 
shepherds  and  shepherdesses,  go 
from  house  to  house  singing  carols; 
or  the  Christ-child,  in  a  golden  char- 
iot, attended  by  a  convoy  of  angels, 
appears  as  a  dispenser  of  gifts. 

The  story  of  the  Magi,  or  "Three 
Kings  of  the  Easvt."  belongs,  of 
course,  to  Christmastide;  and  the 
Adoration  of  the  Wise  Men  formed 
a  favorite  scene  in  early  English 
mysteries.  In  the  legend  the  Three 
Kines  are  called  Mechior,  who  was 
old,  with  gray  hair  and  beard,  and 
who  offered  gold  to  the  infant  Savi- 
our; Casper,  who  was  young,  and 
presented  frankincense;  while  Bal- 
t^asar  of  dark  complexion,  with 
dark,  flowing  beard,  brought  myrrh. 
The  star  which  guided  them  had  the 
th?  form  of  a  radiant  child  bearing 
a  cross.  According  to  tradition,  the 
burial  p^ce  of  the  Three  Kings  was 
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discovered  by  the  Empress  Helena 
in  the  fourth  century;  and  by  her 
order  their  bodies  were  taken  to 
Constantinople  and  later  transfer- 
red to  Milan.  In  1164,  when  Milan 
was  conquered  by  the  Empeor  Fred- 
erick, he  gave  these  relics  to  the 
Archbishop  of  Cologne,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  aros|e  the  phrase 
the  "Three  Kings  of  Cologne."  The 
treasured  relics  were  afterward 
placed  in  a  magnificent  shrine  in 
the  Cologne  Cathedral,  where  the 
three  skulls,  reputed  to  be  those  of 
the  Mlaji,  enveloped  in  rich  velvet 
and  surrounded  by  jewels,  were  ex- 
hibited to  visitors,  and  were  believ- 
ed to  impart  supernatural  power  to 
any  one  who  obtained  the  privilege 
of  touching  them. 

In  London  and  other  large  English 
towns  the  pantomimes  which  form  a 
prominent  part  of  public  amusement 
during  the  holidays  are  put  upon  the 
stage  with  marvelous  brilliancy  and 
a  genuine  sense  of  humor.  Public 
sentiment  seems  to  discountenance 
any  departure  from  nursery  litera- 
ture, which  on  these  occasions  is 
quite  as  popular  with  the  old  folks 
as  with  the  little  ones.  Often,  howev- 
er, though  adhering  to  each  famili- 
ar story,  some  adventurous  mana- 
ger rolls  several  nursery  legends  in- 
to one  dazzling  pageant.  These  per- 
formances, as  well  as  numerous  oth- 
ers less  refined,  usually  take  place 
on  "Boxing  Day" — December  26. 
This  designation  originated  in  the 
custom  of  servants,  apprentices,  and 
employees  of  all  grades  going  from 
house  to  house  the  day  after  Christ- 
mas to  claim  gratuities,  which  were 
called    "Christmas    boxes;."        So    im- 


perative and  numerous  became  these 
demands,  the  practise  became  an 
impertinent  nuisance,  and  measures 
were  taken  to  modify  it.  "Christmas 
box"  has  gained  a  wider  and  hap- 
pier significance  in  modern  times, 
including  the  poor  and  needy,  as 
well  as  friends,  of  all  grades;  while 
we  have  learned,  in  some  measure, 
that  when  gift-giving  becomes  mere- 
ly a  form.,  an  expectant  or  extrava- 
gant exchange,  all  the  sweet  mean- 
ing of  the  custom  is  wrung  out  of 
it,  and  the  loving  feelings  it  should 
kindle  are  smothered  in  a  spirit  of 
emulation  and  barter.  When  the 
true  significance  of  love-gift  is  ap- 
prehended, there  will  be  no  grudg- 
ing "Christmas  boxes,"  no  lavish  of- 
fering on  the  altar  of  fashion;  the 
simplest  gift,  nay,  even  a  friendly 
greeting,  a  smile,  a  warm  hand- 
clasp, may  carry  a  kindlier  mean- 
ing than  costly  gems.  Each  one 
will  be  ready  to  say: — 

Throw  wide  the  door,  O  soui  of 
mine, 

Make  glad  the  heart  this  Christ- 
mas-time ! 

Yea,  give  to  all  a  merry  feast, 

In  word,  or  look,  or  smile,  at 
least. 

The  Germans,  as  everybody  knows, 
have  a  truly  child-like  love  for 
Christmas.  With  them  it  begins 
early.  The  whole  household  is  per- 
vaded with  mystery;  such  whisper- 
ings and  hidings  among  the  chil- 
dren!  such  nods  and  winks!  such 
bundles  and  boxes  hustled  out  of 
sight!  Every  one,  even  down  to  the 
kitchen    maid,    participates    in       the 
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joyous  anticipation.  Every  family 
wants  a  Christmas  tree,  of  course; 
but  if  too  poor  to  get  a  tree,  a  bough 
will  give  them  just  as  much  genuine 
pleasure;  and  if  not  a  bough,  then 
a  twig  will  do  very  well.  It  is  a 
home  festival;  and  the  gifts,  how- 
ever small,  are  pretty  sure  to  be 
love  gifts.  The  German  Christmas 
tree  has  taken  root  in  many  coun- 
tries and.  with  all  its  sweet  myster- 
ies, has  become  thoroughly  acclimat- 
ed in  America. 

The  poorest  family  in  Servia  will 
pinch  themselves  all  through  the 
year  so  as  to  have  money  enough  to 
by  a  pig  at  Christmas.  Skewered 
to  a  long  piece  of  wood,  the  pig  is 
turned  over  a  blazing  fire  until  cook- 
ed, the  guests  watching  the  process 
with  increasing  interest.  After 
dinner  stories  are  told  and  songs 
sung,  Santa  Claus,  who,  in  the  per- 
son of  an  honored  guest,  is  present 
to  receive  instead  of  to  give  pres- 
ents, departs,  after  the  feast,  deco- 
rated with  a  long  ring  of  cakes 
around  his  neck,  and  laden  with 
such  gifts  as  his  friends  can  bestow. 
The  feasting  room  is  symbolically 
strewn  with   straw. 


No  anniversary  sends  out  a  more 
urgent  and  loving  appeal  to  absen- 
tees from  the  home  circle  than  this 
pieeminently  home  festival.  Every 
wanderer  hastens  to  his  own  fire- 
side; or,  if  circumstances  forbid 
this,  he  is  eager  to  send  spme  token 
of  remembrance;  or,  if  oven  this  is 
impossible,  nothing  can  prevent  a 
tumultous  wave  of  tender  thought 
from   rushing  homeward. 

And  so  it  is  the  world  over;  amid 
all  the  light-hearted  gayety,  amid 
all  Christmas  cutoms,  old  and  new, 
quaint  and  simple,  may  there  grow 
into  this  festal  time  more  of  the 
true  spirit  of  love  and  charity  of 
which  the  anniversary  is  symbolical; 
more  of  its  deep,  broad,  inner  mean- 
ing which  was  but  faintly  manifest- 
ed in  olden  celebrations.  The  spirit 
of  the  Christ-child  should  move  us 
to  send  a  ray  of  brightness  into  the 
lives,  of  multitudes  of  little  children; 
seeking  to  infuse  joy  into  the  dis- 
couraged hearts  and  dismal  homes 
of  the  needy  and  wretched;  seeking 
to  bridge  the  gulf  between  the  rich 
and  the  poor,  the  fortunate  and  the 
unfortunate. 


The  Christmas  time  is  holly  time, 
The  time  of  bells  and  snow, 

The  sleighing,  singing,  jolly  time 
When  eyes  and  faces  glow. 

The  Christmas  time  is  giving  time, 
The  time  of  love  and  joy, 

The  best,  the  gladdest  living  time 
For  every  girl  and  boy. 


— Selected. 
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MISTLETOE  BOUGH 


By  Kathleen 

A  partial  parasite  upon  trees,  and 
yet  a  symbol  of  mythology,  a  cere- 
monial and  sacred,  even  magic, 
plant  in  earliest  Druidical  religion; 
today,  very  part  itself  of  Christmas 
festivity — the  mistletoe.  At  once 
perfect  foil  and  complement  of  the 
shining,  green-leaved,  red-berried 
holly,  its  plentiful,  forking  branch- 
es., long,  yellow-tinged  ieaves  and 
translucent,  white  berries,  belie,  in 
the  simplicity  of  their  appearance 
on  the  Christmas  market,  the  char- 
acteristics which,  for  long,  made  the 
plant  a  botanical  enigma. 

Formerly  known  to  the  Anglo-Sax- 
ons as  mistletan,  tan  meaning  tine — 
the  prong  of  a  fork — owing  to  its 
forklike  shoots,  there  are  many 
species  of  mistletoe  distributed  over 
the  warmer  parts  of  both  Old  and 
New  Worlds.  Only  the  mistletoe 
proper,  however,  is  a  native  cf  Eu- 
rope. „  The  North  American  "false" 
mistletoe,  growing  from  New  Jersey, 
Missouri,  southward  to  New  Mexico, 
is,  in  its  various,  species,  similar  to 
the  European  form.  That  found  in 
the  northern  woods  is  smaller,  and 
so  much  more  parasitical  in  nature 
that,  no  leaves  being  required,  these 
have   degenerated    into   mere    scales. 

Propagation  of  the  mistletoe  is  a 
simple  matter,  and  is  dependent 
more  upon  birds  than  any  other 
plant.  Fruit-eating  species  are 
fond  of  its  berries,  and  in  feeding 
upon  them  the  very  sticky  pulp  ad- 
heres to  their  beaks,  so  that,  perch- 
ed later  in  the  trees,  they  w.'pe  them 
upon  the  bark.     In  each  berry  th?re 
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is  one  seed,  and  if  this,  too,  should 
be  thus  left  upon  the  tree,  the  pulp 
containing  it  hardens  quickly  to  pro- 
tect it,  and,  upon  its  germination, 
an  absorbing  root  or  sucker  pene- 
trates; the  soft  bark  until  it  reaches 
the  inner  wood.  Each  year  new 
"rcots''  are  sent  out,  sinking  deep- 
ly into  the  "host"  tree,  and  all  draw- 
ing from  it  the  sap  to  nourish  the 
four-foot  growth  of  the  mistletoe. 
Such  growth  is  slow,  but  so  tenac- 
ious as  often  to  end  only  with  the 
death  of  the  ti*ee.  Nevertheless, 
the  plant  is  not  entirely  a  parasite, 
inasmuch  as  it  retains  its  leaves, 
and  therefore  functions  indepen- 
dently, to  some  extent,  even  in  win- 
ter, when  it  remains  evergreen  while 
the  tree  itself  is  bare. 

It  is  a  popular  idea,  arising  pos- 
sibly from  incomplete  knowledge  of 
ancient  Druidical  rites.  concerning 
the  plant,  that  the  mistletoe  is  found 
chiefly  upon  the  oak  tree.  In  reali- 
ty this  is  rarely  so,  for  the  apple 
tree  is  its  favorite.  Others  are  the 
pear,  black  poplar,  willow,  mountain 
ash,  and,  in  this  country,  the  sour 
gum  and  red  maple  particularly. 
Wherever  it  grows  it  appears  to 
have  its  preferences,  singling  out 
the  v.:ne  in  Itay.  the  spruce  fir  in 
Switzerland,  and  in  the  Himalaya 
Mountain;-  of  far  India  the  apricot. 
It  is  from  the  apple  orchards  of 
Normandy  and  Brittany,  in  North- 
ern F-ance.  whore  it  is  most  prolific, 
that  mistLtoe  is>  exported  in  huge 
quantities — in  tons  to  the  London 
markts  alone — to  supply  the  Christ- 
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mas  demand  of  England  and  Ger- 
many, the  two  Old  World  countries 
where  the  festive  sentiment  sur- 
rounding  it   is   most  widely  upheld. 

Obscure  in  origin,  whether  as  a 
primitive  marriage  rite,  an  emblem 
of  peace  surviving  earlier  Christ- 
mas truce  of  war,  is  the  custom,  pe- 
culiarly English,  of  kissing  under 
the  mistletoe  hung  in  a  doorway. 
The  greater  the  number  of  berries 
the  branch  bears,  the  luckier,  pre- 
sumably, the  maiden  for  each  berry 
means  a  kiss,  one  to  be  plucked,  the 
other  taken.  And  woe  is  she  who 
receives  no  such  Christmas  gallan- 
try for  certain  it  is  that  she  will  not 
be  married  that  year.  Formerly, 
mistletoe  was  cut  at  midsummer, 
that  being  the  time  when  it  alleged 
curative  properties  were  most  po- 
tent, and  record  shows  neither  the 
time  nor  reason  why  this  rite  was 
transferred  to  the  Christmas  season. 

Although  so  extensively  used  as 
house  decoration  at  Christmas,  mis- 
tletoe is  less  universally  favored  for 
use  in  churches,  than  is  the  holly,  it 
being  precluded  apparently  on  ac- 
count of  its  earlier  barbaric  associa- 
tion. A  notable  exception  is  that 
of  England's  York  Minster,  where 
the  placing  of  mistletoe  upon  the  al- 
tar was  a  Christmas  ceremonial. 
Again,  the  origin  of  this  custom  is 
not  certain,  although  it  is  thought 
that  the  mistletoe,  dependent  upon 
the  tree  for  its  life,  symbolized  man 
and  his  dependence  upon  God.  Thus, 
the  placing  of  the  mistletoe  upon  the 
altar  was  intended  as  an  offering  to 
God,  of  the  soul  of  man  redeemed. 

While  modern  science  credits  the 
mistletoe   with   little,   if   any,   medici- 


nal value,  to  the  Celtic  priests  of 
pre-Christian  era  whom  history 
knows  as  the  Druids,  it  was  known 
as  "all-heal,"  a  cure  for  all  disease, 
an  antidote  to  all  poison,  security 
against  witchcraft  to  those  who  car- 
ried it  upon  them.  If,  rarely  then 
as  now,  the  plant  was  found  grow- 
ing upon  the  sacred  oak  tree  (in 
possibly  another  form)  its  value 
was  immeasurably  increased,  the  be- 
lief being  that  whatever  grew  upon 
an  oak  was  a  gift  from  heaven. 
Then,  with  white  oxen  offered  to  it 
in  sacrifice,  it  was  ceremonially  cut 
from  its  stem  by  a  white-robed 
Druid,  with  a  golden  sickle,  a  white 
cloth  being  spread  beneath  to  catch 
it,  so  that  it  should  not  touch  the 
ground  in  falling.  Had  it  done  so, 
its  healing  virtue  would  have  been 
lost,  draining,  as  it  were,  into  the 
earth.  This  idea  was  but  part  of 
the  widespread  primitive  belief  that 
kings,  priests  or  other  sacred  persons 
were  not  allowed  to  touch  the  earth 
with  their  feet,  inasmuch  as  that 
which  was  between  the  heaven  and 
the  earth  was  deemed  to  be  in  the 
state  of  greatest  safety  regarding 
itself,  and  the  greatest  potency  for 
service  towards  others.  In  this  be- 
lief is  thought  to  be  the  key  to  the 
mystic  veneration  accorded  to  the 
mistletoe,  the  manner  of  its  growth 
being  literally  between  heaven  and 
earth. 

Again,  it  was  held  that  mistletoe, 
coming  in  contact  with  iron,  suffered 
appreciable  loss  of  its  healing  gifts, 
hence  the  golden  sickle  used  by  the 
Druids  in  their  gathering  of  it.  Of 
the  rejoicing  and  ritual  attending 
the    discovery    and    the       consequent 
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cutting  of  the  mistletoe  at  such 
times,  an  interesting  survival  exist- 
ed in  Herefordshire  County,  Eng- 
land, until  quite  recent  times.  In 
the  seemingly  meaningless  tune, 
"Hey  derry  down,  down  down  der- 
ry,"  is  seen  a  relic  of  the  chanting 
of  the  Druids,  "In  a  circle  move  we 
round  the  oak." 

By  no  means  were  the  Druids 
alone  in  their  beliefs  regarding  the 
mistletoe,  for  throughout  many 
parts  of  Europe  have  been  found 
traces  of  cuustoms  more  or  less  an- 
traces  of  customs;  more  or  less  an- 
thority  of  Pliny,  accorded  the  plant 
the  same  specific  healing  power,  ap- 
proximately the  same  time  and  man- 
ner of  cutting,  as  did  they.  Further, 
the  belief  that  it  must  not  be  allow- 
ed to  touch  the  ground  or  cut  in  an 
odinary  way  was  recurrent,  and  is 
even  extant  here  and  chore,  in  mere 
countries  than  one  The  lore  of 
each  country  differs  slightly  upon 
these  points,  the  Swiss  (choosing  the 
time  when  the  moon  was  in  a  cer- 
tain favorable  position)  shooting  the 
plant  from  the  tree  with  an  arrow 
and  catcing  it  with  the  left  hand. 
Thereafter  it  was  looked  upon  as  a 
certain  cure  for  the  ills  of  children. 

Nor  is  such  supernatural  healing 
power  confined  to  Europe  only  for 
traveling  East  to  Japan,  the  Ainos 
there  are  known  to  cherish  beliefs 
identical  with  those  of  both  Druids 
and  Italians.  Indeed,  it  is  to  them 
an  "all-heal,,"  even  as  it  was  to  the 
Druids,  although  they  hold  the  mis- 
tletoe growing  upon  a  willow  super- 
ior to  that  upon  an  oak,  for  the  rea- 
son, presumably,  that  the  willow  is 
their  sacred  tree.     Moreover,  even  in 


parts  of  Africa  the  natives  attri- 
bute wide  and  varied  healing  virtue 
to  the  'form  of  mistletoe  as  known 
to  them. 

The  methods  obtaining  in  the  use 
of  mistletoe  in  order  to  bring  about 
the  alleged  cures,  appear  to  have 
been  almost  as  numerous  as  the 
cures  themselves.  The  leaves  were 
most  often  used,  and  these  might  be 
eaten  cut  up  in  food,  or  as  a  brew. 
They  might  even  be  sown  with  the 
crops  to  ensure  good  harvest,  ap- 
plied to  the  afflicted  parts  of  the 
body,  hung  around  the  neck,  or 
merely  carried  in  sprigs  upon  the 
person.  In  France  an  amulet  of  its 
wood,  in  Sweden  a  finger  ring,  a 
knife  with  its  handle  made  from  it 
when  gathered  from  an  oak,  all  held 
miraculous  power.  In  the  latter 
case,  this  was  but  one  of  the  means 
employed  for  the  widespread  cure  of 
epilepsy,  a  power  accredited  to  it 
by  medical  authority  until  less  than 
two  centuries  ago. 

And  not  only  a^s  a  curative,  but 
as  preventive,  does  the  mistletoe 
hold  its  legendary  sway.  The  pea- 
sants of  Sweden  and  Italy  alike, 
share  the  belief  that  it  affords  a 
protection  against  fire,  wherefore 
they  hang  bunches  of  it  from  their 
ceilings.  In  Switzerland,  the  plant 
is  thought  to  be  the  product  of  light- 
ning, is  named  "thunderbesom"  ac- 
cordingly and  looked  upon  as  a  cer- 
tain protection  against  it.  The  idea 
has  its  parallel  in  Bohemia.  Again, 
in  Sweden,  and  parts  of  Brittany, 
stables  and  barns  have  each  their 
bunch  of  mistletoe  to  protect  the  cat- 
tle against  witchcraft.  When  used, 
for  this   purpose  the   Eve  of      Saint 
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John  is  the  time  chosen  for  the  gath- 
ering, the  plant  being  then  particu- 
larly efficacious  in  this  regard.  And 
if  you  live  in  Austria  and  desire  not 
to  be  troubled  with  nightmare,  it  is 
possible  that  you  may  care  to  lay  a 
sprig  of  mistletoe  upon  your  thresh- 
old at  fall  of  night;  if  you  linger  in 
Prussia  you  may  be  bold-spirited 
enough  to  carry  a  piece  of  "the 
branch  of  the  spectres,"  and  so  have 
conferred  upon  you  the  questiona- 
ble privilege  of  seeing  and  convers- 
ing with  ghosts. 

In  Norse  mythology  as  in  Celtic 
superstition  the  mistletoe  has  its 
place,  as  revealed  by  the  Scandina- 
vian Eddas.  Interesting  to  the  su- 
perficial mind  and  enigmatic  of  sure 
meaning,  to  the  initiated,  is  the  myth 
surrounding  the  plant  and  Baldur 
the  Good,  the  Beautiful,  son  of  Odin 
and  god  of  Light.  Because  dreams 
pcphesied  harm  to  him,  the  well-be- 
loved, his  mother  journeyed  through 
the  land  exacting  an  oath  from  all 
animate  and  inanimate  things  that 
they  should  leave  him  untouched. 
Thus  he  was  made  invulnerable,  and 
to  amuse  themselves,  the  gods  aimed 
arrows  and  stones  at  him  and  none 
took  effect.  But  a  branch  of  mistle- 
toe being  thought  too  small  and 
weak  to  need  inclusion  in  the  gener- 
al oath,  had  paased  over,  and  Loki, 
god  of  Evil,  hearing  of  this,  gather- 
ed the  branch  and  asked  the  blind 
god.  Hodr,  to  aim  it  at  Baldur.  Not 
being  able  to  see  the  deadly  nature 
of  the  plant  he  held,  Hodr  d'd  as  he 
was  asked.  The  mistletoe  pierced 
Baldur  and  he  fell  dead.  Then,  in 
an  effort  to  restore;  him  to  life,  all 
things  in  heaven  and  on  eiv^-   wept 


for  Baldur,  and  the  tears  of  his  mo- 
ther are  said  to  be  the  pearly  ber- 
ries   of    the    mistletoe. 

Possible  explanation  of  this  myth 
is  seen  in  the  primitive  belief  that 
the  life  of  the  oak  tree  was  contain- 
ed in  the  mistletoe,  inasmuch  as  the 
plant  remained  evergreen  even 
though  the  tree  itself  was  bare.  On 
the  assumption  that  Baldur  had 
stored  his  life  for  safety  in  •ihe  mis- 
tletoe branch,  only  so  long  as  the  oak 
lived — that  is,  so  loag  as  the  mistle- 
toe adhered  to  it — could  his  life  en- 
dure, he  being  the  representation  of 
the  spirit  of  the  tree.  To  bring 
about  the  death  of  the  oak,  .here- 
fore,  it  was  necessary  to  tear  the 
mistletoe  from  it;  thus,  the  death  of 
dur  was  caused  by  the  actual  pluck- 
ing of  the  branch  rather  than  by  its 
power  as  a  weapon  when  aimed  at 
him. 

Those  who  are  familiar  with 
Turner's  painting,  The  Golden 
Bough,  have  perhaps,  wondered  at 
its  meaning.  Virgil,  the  Roman 
poet,  supplies  tne  accredited  key. 
He  telis  of  the  "holm-oak,"  from 
"whence  snone  a  flickering  gleam 
of  light." — the  mistletoe.  He  tells  of 
two  doves  guiding  Aeneas  through 
the  dark  wood  at  the  gates  of  the 
nether-would  until  he  found  the  illu- 
minatid  tree.  Gathering  it  as  a  light 
to  his  feet  and  a  protection  to  his 
band,  he  v;as  able  to  overcome  the 
perils  of  his  journey  and  return 
saf2ly  to  earth.  Herein  is  thought 
to  lie  the  origin  of  the  peasant  belief 
that  ir.istletoe  can  open  all  locks,  ev- 
en as,,  with  it,  Aeneas  unlocked  the 
gates  of  death. 
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THREE  KINGS  AND  A  BABY 


By  L.  L. 

It  was  morning  time.  An  east- 
ern traveler,  mounted  on  a  milk- 
white  camel  of  unusual  size,  was 
making  his  way  alone  across  the 
desert.  Before  him  the  vast  reaches 
of  sand  stretched  on  and  on  toward 
the  horizon.  With  noiseless;  tread 
the  camel  swung  steadily  forward. 
The  traveler  sat  motionless  under 
the  awning,  lost  in  thought.  The 
hours   passed  unheeded. 

By  and  by  he  was  roused  from 
his  reverie  by  the  approach  from  the 
north  of  another  camel,  similar  in 
size  and  whiteness  to  his  own.  Ev- 
en as  he  watched  its  coming,  a  third 
appeared  to  view,  journeying  from 
the  south.  The  three  met  at  a  tiny 
oasis  in  the  desert  where  a  palm  tree 
gave  them  welcome  shade  and  where 
there  was  a  spring  of  water.  The 
travelers  dismounted  and  stood  for  a 
moment  gazing  at  one  another  in 
wonder.  At  last  one  of  them  spoke. 
"Though  we  have  never  met  before, 
each  one  knows  the  mission  of  the 
other.  In  our  searchmgs  of  the 
heavens  we  have  seen  a  new  star, 
and  through  the  goodness  of  God 
that  star  has  brought  us  together 
on  our  way  to  find  the  King  whose 
birth  it  heralds.  The  others  bowed 
in  silence.  Then  they  said  together, 
as  of  one  accord,  "Great  is  our  God. 
and  greatly  to  be  praised." 

The  first  speaker  went  on.  "I  am 
from  Egypt.  My  name  is  Balthasar." 
Then  another  spoke.  "I  am  from  In- 
dia. My  name  is  Melchior."  "And 
I,"  said  the  third,  "am  from  Greece. 
My  name  is  Caspar." 


Wightman 

"It  is  even  as  the  Hebrew  read 
from  his  sacred  book,"  Balthasar 
said,  as  if  to  himself.  "Unto  him 
shall  the  nations(  seek."  Then  he 
roused  himself.  "But  come,  let  us 
refresh  ourselves  that  we  may  be  on 
our  journey." 

The  swift  night  of  the  desert  was, 
falling  when  they  finished  their  sup- 
per. But  there  seemed  to  be  no 
doubt  in  their  minds  that  they  could 
find  their  way.  They  mounted  their 
camels  again  and  started  on  over  the 
trackless  desert.  Then,  out  of  the 
darkness  there  came  a  light,  at  first 
faint  and  trembling,  growing  in 
brightness  until  it  shone  in  splendor 
before  them.  "It  is  the  star,"  they 
cried  with  one  voice.  "God  is  with 
us!" 

As  the  three  travelers  from  the 
ends  of  the  earth  were  making  their 
way  over  the  desert,  King  Herod 
was  spending  troubled  nights  in  his 
palace  in  Jerusalem.  Many  vague 
rumors  had  come  to  him  during  the 
days  before  about  the  birth  of  a 
Child  who,  according  to  the  Jewish 
prophets,  was  to  become  King.  Al- 
ways fearful  that  some  one  would 
take  his  throne  from  him,  Herod 
heard  the  news  with  dread.  Yet  he 
hesitated  to  make  any  inquiries  lest 
it  seem  that  he  was  giving  attention 
to  an  idle  rumor. 

One  night  he  was  pacing  up  and 
down  his  balcony,  unable  to  sleep 
for  the  fear  that  obsessed  him.  The 
balcony  overlooked  the  city.  Sud- 
denly, he  noticed  what  seemed  to  be 
a  commotion  in  the  streets,  for  torch- 
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es  were  moving  rapidly  from  place 
to  place.  Then  he  !|aw  that  there  was 
a  procession  and  that  it  was  coming 
toward  the  palace.  In  spite  of  the 
cold  terror  that  almost  overcame 
him,  he  hastened  into  his  room  so 
that  the  attendants  might  not  know 
of  his  weakness. 

He  heard  the  guard  at  the  palace 
gate  questioning  those  who  sought 
admittance.  He  listened  intently  and 
heard  the  clear  voice  that  called, 
"Where  is  He  that  is  born  King  of 
Jews?  for  we  saw  His  star  in  the 
east,  and  are  come  to  worship  Him." 
It  was  as  he  had  feared.  There  was 
aother  claimant  for  the  throne! 
Summoning  all  of  his  courage,  he 
called  to  an  attendant  and  ordered 
that  there  be  brought  before  him 
the  strangers  who  were  so  carelessly 
disturbing  him  in  the  night. 

As  soon  as  the  three  travelers  en- 
tered the  room,  King  Herod  knew 
that  he  had  to  contend  with  no  com- 
mon men,  but  with  noblemen  of  holy 
lives  and  great  wisdom.  And  so  he 
received  them  courteously  and  asked 
them  what  they  sought.  Balthasar 
answered  for  them.  "We  are  seeking 
the  newly-born  King  of  the  Jews, 
for  we  have  seen  His  star  in  the  east 
and  are  come  to  worship  Him." 

"And  where  is  He  to  be  born?" 
Herod  asked. 

"It  is  to  find  the  answer  to  that 
question  that  we  are  come  to  Jeru- 
salem, O  King,-'  Balthasar  answer- 
ed. 

Herod  thought  for  a  moment. 
When  he  spoke  again  it  was  with 
the  utmost  graciousness.  "There  are 
in  Jerusalem,"  he  said,  "certain  men 
who   have   seached   diligently   into   all 


of  the  Jewish  literature.  They  know 
all  of  its  prophecies.  If  there  is  to 
be  a  new  king  of  the  Jews  born  at 
this  time,  they  will  know  at  what 
place  He  may  be  found.  I  will  send 
for  them  and  have  them  put  at  your 
disposal  all  of  their  skill." 

The  strangers  bowed  in  token  of 
their  appreciation  of  the  courtesy, 
and  King  Herod  left  the  room.  A 
few  moments  later  an  attendant  led 
them  to  another  part  of  the  palace 
where  they  were  invited  to  rest  un- 
til the  report  from  the  Jewish  schol- 
ars was  ready. 

By  and  by  the  door  opened,  and  a 
group  of  men  clothed  in  the  robes;  of 
the  scribe  entered.  "We  have  been 
asked  to  bring  to  you  our  report," 
one  of  them  said.  The  travelers  in- 
dicated their  readiness  to  hear  it. 
"There  can  be  no  doubt,"  the  spokes- 
man said,  "the  promised  King  will 
be  born  in  Bethlehem  of  Judea;  for 
thus  it  is  written  through  the  pro- 
phet: 

"And    thou,    Bethlehem,    land    of 

Judah, 
Art  in   no  wise  least  among  the 

princes   of  Judah; 
For  out  of  thee  shall  come  forth 

a  governor,, 
Who   shall   be   shepherd   of      my 

people    Israel. " 

Their  decision  having  been  given, 
the  scribes  retired  as  gravely  as 
they  i  ad  entered. 

The  travelers  were  burning  with 
eagerness  to  be  on  their  way.  Now 
that  the  end  of  their  long  journey 
was  in  sight,  they  could  scarcely  re- 
strain   their    impatience    to    be       off. 
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But  King  Herod  had  left  instructions 
that  they  were  to  be  shown  to  his 
chamber  before  they  left  the  palace; 
so 'they  found  themselves  obliged  to 
suffer  the  delay. 

"The  scribes  ha\re  reported  to 
you?''  he  asked  when  they  were  be- 
fore him.  And  when  they  had  told 
him  what  interpretation  of  the  pro- 
phets the  men  had  brought,  he  said, 
"Go  and  search  out  exactly  concern- 
in  the  young  Child:  and  when  you 
have  found  Him,  bring  me  word  that 
I  may  come  and  worship  Him." 

The  Wise  Men  were  then  shown 
out  of  the  palace  with  all  the  cere- 
mony attendant  upon  the  visit  of 
kings,  and  servants  bearing  torches 
went  before  them  to  the  gate  of  the 
city. 

The  travelers  were  glad  to  be 
alone  in  the  darkness  outside  the 
city  walls.  Eagerly  they  searched 
the  sky.  And  lo !  the  star  which  they 
saw  in  the  east  went  before  them. 
And  they  rejoiced  with  exceeding 
great  joy  when  they  saw  the  star, 
and  urged  the  camels  forward. 

Dawn  was  just  breaking  when 
they  entered  the  little  town  of  Beth- 


lehem. Guided  by  the  light  of  the 
star,,  they  came  to  the  place  where 
the  young  Child  was.  As  they  pass- 
ed through  the  doorway,  they  saw 
the  star  disappear  in  the  brightness 
of  the  morning  light. 

And  the  King  they  had  come  so 
far  to  find!  They  saw  Him,,  a  Baby 
in  His  mother's  arms.  Around  Him 
were  no  kingly  furnishings.  There 
were  no  gaudily  decked  servants  to 
wait  upon  Him  and  no  armed  sol- 
diers to  protect  Him.  There  was 
only  a  simple  room,  such  as,  the  poor 
of  any  town  might  inhabit,  and  there 
was  only  Mary  to  care  for  Him  and 
Joseph  to  protect  Him.  But  the 
Wise  Men  had  no  doubts.  They  en- 
tered reverently  and  fell  upon  their 
knees,  praising  God.  In  a  few  mo- 
ments they  arose,  and  going  to  their 
camels,  they  brought  their  richest 
treasures  in  jeweled  caskets,  and 
laid  before  the  Child  gifts  of  gold, 
frankincense,    and    myrrh. 

And  being  warned  of  God  in  a 
dream  that  they  should  not  return 
to  Herod,  they  departed  into  their 
own   country   another   way. 


The  Christmas  time  is  thrilling  time, 
When  spirit  torches  flame, 

The  happy,  peace,  good  willing  time 
Of  service  in  His  name. 

The  Christmas  time  is  precious  time, 

When  heaven  visits  men, 
The  blessed  holy,  gracious  time 

When  Christ  is  born  again. 


— Selected. 
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STAR  OF  HOPE 

(Richmond  Christian  Advocate) 


Lois  Blake  picked  up  her  mando- 
lin, strummed  a  few  chords  and  laid 
the  instrument  aside.  She  was  un- 
easy, restless.  The  busy  day  in  the 
hospital  had  kept  he]  mind  free 
from  the  season,  but  now  at  the 
close  of  day  in  her  own  room  there 
was  nothing  to  hold  her  attention. 

"Going  shopping  with  us,  Lois?" 
Leta  Gardner.,  another  of  the  nurs- 
es, thrust  her  head  inside  the  room 
to  enquire  of  Lois'  desire. 

Lois  shook  her  head.  "I've  com- 
pleted mine,"  she  explained. 

"You  might  help  us,"  Leta  added. 
"But  I  suppose  you're  tired,  and 
shopping  is  a  tiresome  task  unless 
you   like   it.     See   you   tomorrow." 

Leta  had  asked  her  friend  to  get 
her  away  from  her  thoughts,  but  did 
not  stay  to  urge  her  overmuch.  Lois 
appreciated  the  thoughtfullness  of 
Leta,  but  felt  it  better  to  refuse. 
She  was  feeling  lonesome  and  a  bit 
downcast,  and  did  not  wish  to  carry 
this  attitude  to  others. 

The  Christmas  season  always 
brought  this  feeling  to  Lois.  Her 
mind  going  back  to  former  years 
brought  afresh  the  tender  memories 
of  other  days.  Leaning  back  in  the 
easy  chair  and  closing  her  eyes,  she 
saw  a  little  girl  hanging  up  her 
stocking  on  Christmas  Eve.  What 
an  event  in  the  life  of  that  little 
girl!  And  then  in  the  early  morning 
she  heard  the  patter  of  little  feet 
hastening  to  the  fireplace;  eager 
hands  seized  the  bulging  stocking 
and  hastily  emptied  its  contents  on 
the  floor. 


But  there  were  other  things  of  in- 
terest as  the  little  girl  grew  older. 
There  was  the  lighted  tree  in  the 
corner,  with  its  tinseled  stars  and 
strings  of  shiny  decorations.  There 
was  the  large  star  in  the  window, 
with  the  candle  inside  to  illumine 
the  star. 

That  light  in  the  window  played 
a  tremendous  part  in  the  activities 
of  the  Christmas  season.  Once 
again  Lois  and  her  sister  left  the 
home  en  Christmas  Eve,  going  to 
the  farther  side  of  the  village.  Dur- 
ing their  absence  the  star  was  plac- 
ed in  the  window.  Making  believe 
they  had  been  away  from  home  and 
were  returning  for  the  holiday  sea- 
son, the  sisters  would  walk  rapidly 
until  they  came  within  sight  of  the 
star.  Yodeling  to  announce  their 
coming,  they  would  rush  into  the 
house,  receive  the  warm  welcome, 
remove  their  wraps,  and  repose  be- 
fore the  cheery  lire.  Those  were 
the  days  of  old — days  of  home  com- 
forts, of  intact  family  circle  of 
Christmas  cheer. 

Lois  sprang  to  her  feet  and  closed 
memory's      album.  "Christmas;  ? 

Home?"  she  whispered,  brushing  the 
tears  from  her  cheeks.  "How  differ- 
ent the  present  from  the  past!" 
Here  at  the  age  of  eighteen  she  was 
alcne  in  the  world,  her  only  home 
bt.'ng  a  room  in  the  nurses'  home  at 
t!i3  hospital. 

With  a  firm  resolution  that  sor- 
row and  grief  should  not  master  her 
on  this  Chrstmas  Eve,  Lois  gained 
control    of   her    emotions   and    stirred 
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herself  to  action.  She  placed  a  star 
and  candle  in  her  window  as  in  yes- 
terdays; perhaps  it  would  bring 
cheer  to   some   passerby. 

Looking  through  her  window  at 
the  lighted  canopy  of  the  winter 
sky,  her  eyes  paused  for  a  moment 
on  the  brilliant  planet  which  hung 
like  a  blazing  jewel  just  above  the 
western  horizon.  To  her  mind  there 
came  the  story  of  the  Magi  who  fol- 
lowed the  special  star  of  the  East 
to  arrive  finally  at  the  feet  of  the 
Christ-child.  That  story,  so  endear- 
ed to  nlultitudes  of  hearts,  was 
treasured  by  the  lonely  girl.  She, 
to,,  knew  what  it  meant  to  kneel  at 
the  feet  of  the  Christ,  and  present 
Him  with  gifts.  Her  gifts  had  not 
been  gold,  frankincense  and  myrrh; 
they  consisted  of  herself  and  her 
talents. 

Many  times  she  had  quieted  a 
restless  child  with  a  story  from  the 
Sible,  and  had  watched  it  drop  into 
refreshing  sleep.  Her  smile  and 
words  of  cheer  had  lent  courage  to 
those  in  the  operating  room.  And 
in  the  quietness  of  the  private  room 
or  the  wards,  she  often  paused  to 
sow  the  seed  of  the  Gsopei  in  bar- 
ren hearts. 

The  lure  of  the  night  proved  en- 
trancing. Twinkling  stars,  frosty 
air,  glistening  gnow  beyond  the  edge 
of  the  city;  these  made  Lois  rest- 
less. Why  not  take  a  long  walk  in 
the  open  country?  She  was  off  duty 
until  the  following  night.  There 
was  no  reason  why  she  should  re- 
main in  her  room.  A  few  hours  in 
the  fresh,  crisp  air  would  benefit 
her  greatly,  and  provide  an  opiate 
for  her  restlessness. 


Five  minutes  later  she  descended 
to  the  street,  dressed  for  the  contem- 
plated stroll.  She  rode  a  street-car 
to  the  city  limits,  then  pushed  ahead 
en  foot  until  she  was  clear  of  habi- 
tation. She  must  have  gone  at 
least  three  milesj  before  she  paused 
at  the  top  of  a  hill  to  survey  her 
surroundings. 

Behind  her  were  the  myriad  lights 
of  the  city,  where  busy  throngs  were 
spending  the  hours  of  Christmas 
Eve  in  various  ways;  before  her  lay 
the  open  country  with  its  scattered 
homes,  about  her  the  blanket  of 
snow  stretched  away  in  the  distance 
in  sparkling  white;  above  her  the 
stars  looked  down  as  they  did  that 
night  in  the  East  so  long  ago. 

Lois  breathed  deeply.  It  was  a 
night  in  which  one  should  rejoice. 
The  rapid  walk  had  quickened  her 
breathing  and  brought  a  healthy 
flush  to  her  cheeks.  It  hadn't  been 
many  years  ago  when  she  tramped 
through  the  snow  with  her  sister. 
and  rode  down  the  old  toboggan 
slide  on  moonlight  nights. 

Thoughts  cf  old  home  days  filled 
her  mind  again  as  she  resumed  her 
Avalk.  Memories  of  a  happy  home 
gave  one  something  about  which  to 
rejoice. 

Suddenly  she  paused,  a  gasp  of 
astonishment  escaping  her  lips.  For 
an  instant  she  was  bewildered,  her 
eyes  focused  on  the  little  cabin  di- 
rectly in  her  path.  There  in  a  win- 
down  hung  the  duplicate  of  her  star 
and  candle!  An  impulse  seized  her. 
She  should  run  to  the  door,  throw 
it  open,  and  receive  the  welcome  of 
those  within! 

Ah,  but  these  were  strangers,  and 
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she  would  be  an  intruder.  Yet,  as 
she  watched  the  flame  flicker  in  the 
window,  it  seemed  to  be  coaxing  her 
to  enter. 

"I'll  do  it,"  she  decided.  "I'll  fol- 
low the  star  in  the  window  as  I  did 
in  childhood  days.  I  can  easily  ex- 
plain to  the  folks  within,  and  I  know 
they'll  forgive  me  any  intrusion." 

Lest  hesitation  might  cause  her 
to  change  her  mind,  Lois  walked 
rapidly  down  the  path,  and  knocked 
lightly  on  the  closed  door.  A  brief 
silence  was  followed  by  the  appear- 
ance of  a  youngster  at  the  door. 

"Mother  said  to  see  who  it  was." 
the  child  said.  "She  is  sick.  What  do 
you  want?" 

"Tell  your  mother  I  saw  the  star 
in  the  window  and  it  brought  me 
here,"  Lois  explained.  "May  I  see 
your  mother  a  moment?" 

"Let  her  come  in  Betty,"  a  feeble 
voice  called. 

Lois  stepped  into  the  room,  and 
followed  the  little  girl  into  another 
room  wherein  an  emaciated  woman 
lay  on  a  bed.  Betty  climbed  into 
the  bed  and  pulled  the  covers  over 
her,  for  the  room  was  chilly.  The 
fire  had  died  down  until  its  heat  was 
insufficient  to  penetrate  the  farther 
recesses  of  the  two  rooms. 

"You'll  pardon  me  for  this  seem- 
ing intrusion  when  I  explain,"  Lois 
said,  and  launched  at  once  into  her 
story. 

"I'm  glad  you  stopped,"  the  wo- 
man replied  at  the  conclusion  of 
Lois'  explanation.  "It  didn't  seem 
as  though  I  had  strength  to  even 
light  the  candle,  but  it  didn't  seem 
like  Christmas  Eve  without  it  in  the 
window." 


The  hoarse  voice  and  fits  of 
coughing  told  Lois  that  the  woman 
wa^  already  in  the  grip  of  a  severe 
cold.  Her  training  as  a  nurse  sent 
her   into   action   immediately. 

"Are  you  doing  anything  for  this 
cold?"  she  asked. 

The  woman  shook  her  head.  "It'll 
be  better  in  a  day  or  so."  There  was 
a  touch  of  disappointment  in  her 
voice  as  she  brushed  the  curly  locks 
of  the  child.  "1  haven't  been  able 
to  do  anything  for  Betty  for  Christ- 
mas(,  but  I  told  her  we  would  have 
our  Christmas  when  I-got  better." 

"I  like  Christmas,"  Betty  ventur- 
ed.    "Don't  you   like    Christmas?" 

Yes,  Lois  like  it  in  spite  of  the 
sad  memories,  for  it  turned  atten- 
tion to  the  Babe  of  Bethlehem,  whose 
entrance  into  the  world  brought 
hope  and  joy.  A  sudden  inspiration 
seized  her.  Why  not  make  this 
Christmas  Eve  a  time  of  joy  to  this 
sick  mother  and  little  Betty? 

"If  you  will  pardon  me  for  fur- 
ther suggestions  I  will  plan  a  plea- 
sant evening  for  each  of  us,"  she 
said  as  she  stirred  the  fire  to  warm 
the  rooms.  "I'll  be  back  in  a  few 
minute^.  The  evening  is  early,  and 
we  can  enjoy  it  immensely." 

Lois  hastened  to  the  hospital.  Her 
first  act  was  to  send  one  of  the  wo- 
men doctors  to  the  home  with  medi- 
cal relief. 

"Tell  the  woman  I  sent  you,  and 
that  I  will  be  along  in  just  a  few 
nrments." 

Putting  her  mandolin  in  its  case, 
s'._e  thrust  it  under  her  arm  as  she 
started  on  a  shopping  trip.  Making 
several  purchases  in  a  very  few  mo- 
ments,   she   called    a   taxi   and      was 
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again  on  her  way  to  the  little  home 
out  in  the  country.  She  had  barely 
time  to  conceal  some  of  her  packages 
in  the  darkness  beside  the  porch 
when  the  little  five-year-old  opened 
the  door  to  admit  her.  Mandolin  in 
one  hand  and  a  .<miall  Christmas 
tree  in  the  other,  and  a  package  un- 
der one  arm,  Lois  entered  the  room. 

"A  Christmas  tree!"  exclaimed 
Betty;  then,  in  a  voice  of  hope,  "Is 
it   ours?" 

"Yes,  you  little  honeybunch.  this 
is  for  you.  Where  shall  we  put  it? 
Over  in  this  corner?" 

Between  the  expressions  of  grati- 
tude from  the  mother,  and  the  ex- 
cited comments  of  Betty,  Lois  work- 
ed on  the  tree.  When  finally  erect- 
ed to  her  satisfaction,  she  opened 
the  package  of  decorations. 

"Now  you  and  I  will  decorate  the 
tree,"  she  told  Betty.  Glistening 
tinsel,  glittering  streamers,  shining 
stars  and  colored  bells  transformed 
the  bare  tree  to  a  thing  of  beauty. 

"And  now  for  some  Christmas  ca- 
rols," Lois,  declared  as  she  put  her 
mandolin  in  tune.  "Can  you  sing 
any  of  them?  No?  Well,  we  will 
learn  some." 

For  the  next  hour  the  little  home 
rang  with  music.  One  carol  follow- 
ed another.  Lois  sang  some  alone; 
Betty  aided  on  others,  which  she 
picked   up   with   child-like   rapidity. 

"Now  it  is  time  for  some  bedtime 
stories,"  Lois  said  asj  she  laid  aside 
her  mandolin.  "Curl  up  here  on  my 
lap  and  I'll  tell  you  all  about  how 
Christmas  started.  Get  ready  for  bed 
first." 

Betty  gave  one  bound  and  landed 
in  Lois'  lap,  curling  up  in  the  wool- 


en nighty.  Her  eyes  shone  with 
happy  anticipation,  though  there 
was  suspicion  of  heaviness  about  the 
lids.  She  was  attentive  to  the  story 
of  the  shepherds  on  the  Judaean 
hills,  of  the  Babe  in  Bethlehem's 
manger,  of  the  Maji  from  the  East 
who  followed  the  star.  Somewhere 
in  the  latter  story  the  little  eyelids 
clos,ed,  and  Betty's  activities  for  the 
evening  were  over. 

Carrying  her  to  the  bed,  Lois  laid 
her  gently  beside  the  mother.  "The 
sweet  little  dumpling/'  she  said  soft- 
ly as  she  lightly  kissed  the  velvety 
cheek;  then  to  the  mother,  "I  have 
a  few  things  to  put  on  the  tree  so 
Betty  can  find  them  in  the  morning. 
Wouldn't  I  like  to  see  her  eyes  shine 
when  she  finds  them?" 

Lois  brought  in  the  packages  from 
without,  and  placed  them  on  the 
tree.  Then  banking  the  fire  for  the 
night,  she  bade  the  mother  good- 
night. "I'll  come  ever  some  time  to- 
morrow with  the   doctor,"   she   said. 

Betty  would  not  be  the  only  one 
surprised  in  the  morning.  The  mo- 
ther was  not  forgotten  in  those 
gifts  on  the  tree,  and  there  was  a 
Christmas  dinner  to  be  enjoyed. 

As  Lois;  wended  her  way  to  her 
room,  the  lonesomeness  of  her  heart 
had  vanished.  This  was  the  anni- 
versary of  One  who  came  not  to  re- 
ceive but  to  give.  He  taught  that  it 
was  better  to  give  than  to  receive, 
and  exemplified  it  in  His  life.  He 
was  heaven  Light  of  Hope,  shining 
that  men  might  follow  the  way  of 
hope  and  joy.  Lois  in  her  giving 
and  living  for  others  this  night 
found  her  heart  filled  with  the  true 
spirit  of  the  occasion. 


'■■  *  N  ■   •  M 
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INSTITUTION  NOTES 


Neal  Howell,  who  was  paroled 
about  two  years  ago,  visited  the 
School  last  Wednesday.  He  informs 
us  that  he  is  married  and  is  engaged 
in  farming  near  Asheville. 
— o — 

John  Newsome,  formerly  of  Gas- 
ton Cottage,  visited  the  School  last 
Sunday.  John  was  paroled  about 
three  years  ago.  He  now,  lives  in 
Stokes  County  and  is  getting  along 
very  nicely. 

■ — o — 

Mrs.  J.  N.  Parker,  of  Concord,  re- 
cently donated  a  number  of  maga- 
zines for  our  boys.  We  always  ap- 
preciate good  reading  material  for 
the  boys  and  wish  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  thank  Mrs.  Parker  for 
her   kindness. 

— o — 

Gilmer  Casstevens,  one  of  our  old 
boys  called  on  friends  at  the  School 
last.  Tuesday.  Gilmer  was  paroled 
more  than  three  years  ago,  and  is 
working  on  a  farm  in  Yadkin  Coun- 
ty. Reports  coming  to  us  from  the 
welfare  department  of  that  county 
are  that  Gilmer  has  made  a  splendid 
record  since  leaving  the  institution. 
— o — 

Rev.  H.  C.  Kellermeyer,  pastor  of 
Trinity  Reformed  Church,  Concord, 
conducted  the  service  in  our  auditor- 
ium last  Sunday  afternoon.  For  the 
Scripture  Lesson  Rev.  Kellermeyer 
read  the  story  of  thj  birth  of  Christ 
as  found  in  Luke  2:  8-20,  and  he 
talked  to  the  boys  on  the  subject, 
"Getting  Ready  For  Christmas/' 
choosing  as  his  text,  "Prepare  ye  the 
way  of  the  Lord." — Isaiah   40:3. 


In  the  course  of  his  remarks  the 
speaker  stated  that  three  things 
having  great  influence  in  preparing 
for  the  coming  of  Christ  were:  (1) 
The  Roman  influence;  (2)  the  Greek 
influence;  (3)  the  Hebrew  influence. 
The  Roman  government  was 
strong  and  had  conquered  many 
countries.  Rome  had  great  power, 
and  when  a  country  was  defeated  by 
her  armies  it  was  taken  over  and 
fine  roads  were  built  and  other  im- 
provements made  for  the  benefit  of 
coming  generations. 

The  Greeks  with  their  great  schol- 
arsj  furnished  learning  and  under- 
standing, their  language  providing  a 
means  of  carrying  the  message  of 
Christ  to  the  people  of  the  world.  It 
was  the  foundation  for  many  other 
languages,  and  today  the  Bible  is 
translated  into  more  than  900  lan- 
guages  or   dialects. 

The  Hebrew  influence  on  the  com- 
ing of  Christ  is  outstanding  because 
of  the  fact  that  most  of  them  lived 
in  or  near  Palestine,  and  all  through 
the  years  the  Hebrews  had  worship- 
ped but  one  God.  Their  prophets  had 
long  foretold  the  coming  of  the  Mes- 
siah. 

Hence  the  news  of  the  coming  of 
Christ  was  carried  over  the  roads 
built  by  the  Romans,  the  language 
of  the  Glreeks  made  it  possible  for 
the  glad  tidings  to  be  translated  in- 
to other  languages,  and  the  Hebrews 
were  the  first  to  see  the  Messiah. 

We  celebrate  at  this  season  the 
birth  of  Christ,  whose  coming  made 
possible  the  s,aving  of  all  those  who 
believe  on  Him. 
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